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ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  KUKOPE. 


IXTRODUCTORT   NOTE. 

Alison's  History  op  Edrope  baa  attncted 
miTersal  atteotioD.  It  compriaea  a  most  eventfiil 
period  in  the  current  of  human  affairvt  and  paasea 
ia  xvriow  before  us  the  moat  prominent  acton  in 
the  raomentouB  acenea  then  diiplayed  on  the  thea- 
tre of  life.  It  ia  most  ludicrouety  erroneous,  how- 
ever, in  its  atatementa  in  respect  to  the  govem- 
UMit  and  relipoa  of  thn  United  Statra,  and  indi- 
cates a  want  of  information  on  these  subjects  truly 
surpfisingf;  or  else  a  wilful  miarepruiientatioa, 
which  we  can  scarcely  attribute  even  to  so  Tiruleni 
a  bater  of  republicaDiem. 

The  subsequent  article,  however,  is  not  a  'run* 
mog  review  of  the  author's  volumes,  abounding  in 
eztracts  of  tedious  length,  but  is  devoted  princiimlty 
to  a  bold  exposure  of  Ur.  Alison's  Toryism,  and  an 
able  defence  of  the  democracy  of  England  and  of 
democracy  in  general.  But  by  democracy  ia 
meant,  not  the  rule  of  the  masses  in  popular  as- 
semblies, but  that  of  any  government,  in  which  the 
DDmericai  majority  baa  the  influential,  controlling 
power. 

We  think  the  writer,  who  ia  evidently  an  English 
Whig  of  note,  hss  made  out  an  admirable  defence 
of  the  pn^riety  and  safety  of  our  own  republican 
constitution  of  government.  His  hope,  however, 
like  our  own,  relies  on  the  general  diffusion  of 
proper  education ;  and  he  cannot  see  why,  with 
aoch  a  baaia,  a  superstructure  cannot  be  raised  that 
arill  be  both  beautiful  and  permanent. 

He  believes  in  the  improvabUity,  but  not  in  the 
parfeciibility  of  human  nature ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  tumultuous  passions  that  tossed  them- 
selves, Tike  angiT  waves,  on  the  sea  of  the  French 
Revdution,  be  thinks  the  ultimate  reaulta  of  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  world. 

Our  own  opinion  is  not  dissimilar.    That  revo- 
lution may  be  looked  upon  as  the  eruption  of  a 
noaX  vdcanOk  dinatrous,  of  course,  in  its  direct 
1 


effects  on  those  more  immediately  subjected  to  the 
overflowings  of  its  burning  lava,  but  operating, 
at  the  Hme  time,  as  a  safety  valve,  and  letting  off 
inflammable  gases,  which  bad  else  grumbled  be- 
neath the  BurTace  until  they  had  heaved  up  the 
earth  with  terrific  earthquakes.— En. 


From  tba  Btllnburgh  Rerlew. 

History  of  Europe^  from  the  Commmeement 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  tht 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  Br 
Archibald  Alison,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.E.,  Ad- 
Tocale.  10  vo]s.  8vo.  Edinburgh  and 
LondoD :  1839-184-2. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Alison's  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  against  which  we 
intend  to  record  our  decided  protest ;  and 
there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  we  shall 
feel  compelled  to  notice  with  strong  disap- 
probation. We  therefore  hasten  to  pre- 
foce  our  less  favorable  remarks  by  freely 
acknowledging  that  the  present  work  is, 
upcn  the  whole,  a  valuable  addition  to  Eu- 
ropean literature,  that  it  is  evidently  com- 
piled with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  its 
narration,  bo  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  not 
perverted  by  the  slightest  partiality. 

A  complete  history,  by  an  English  author, 
of  all  the  great  events  which  took  place  in 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  ;  and  whntever  may  be  the  im- 
perfections of  Mr.  Alison^s  work,  we  can- 
not say  that  It  does  not  supply  the  vacancy. 
Its  defects,  or  what  we  deem  such,  are 
matter  partly  of  taste,  and  partly  of  politi- 
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cal  opinion.  Some  readers  may  eprisiddt 
them  as  beauties — many  wijl\  qwrlook 
them;  nnd  even  the  m(i9t*rit.sndloiis  must 
acknowledge  that  theV_ttj"e*;no't  s'uch  as  ma- 
terially to  irUerfef^.UM'tii'  the  great  plan  of 
the  work;  .^  It*a  merits'  are  minuteness  and 
honcgty.^7i<ju^'tie8  which  may  well  excuse 
a;/aii\ty"-Btyle,  gross  political  prejudices, 
•,ao 3* a' fondness  for  exaggerated  and  frothy 
'declamation. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  fulness 
and  authenticity  of  Mr.  Alison's  history, 
than  by  quoting  his  own  statement  of  the 
admirable  plan  on  which  he  has  selected 
and  applied  his  authorities.  His  invariable 
rule,  we  are  informed  by  his  Preface,  has 
been 'to  give,  on  every  occasion,  the  auJ 
thorities  by  volume  and  page  from  which 
the  statement  in  the  text  was  taken.  .  .  . 
Not  only  are  the  authorities  for  every  par- 
agraph invariably  given,  but  in  many  in- 
stances also  those  for  every  sentence  have 

been  accumulated  in  the  margin 

Care  has  been  taken  to  quote  a  preponder- 
ance of  authority,  in  every  instance  where 
it  was  possible,  from  writers  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  which  an  English  historian 
may  be  supposed  to  adopt }  and  the  reader 
will  find  almost  every  fact  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  Revolution,  supported  by  two 
Bcpublican  and  one  Royalist  authority ; 
and  every  event  in  the  military  narrative 
drawn  from  at  least  two  writers  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  and  one  on  that  of  their  op- 
ponents.' We  feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Ali- 
son has  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  candid 
and  judicious  system  throughout  his  whole 
work.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to 
have  verified  his  statements  by  constant 
reference  to  the  writers  from  whom  he  has 
drawn  his  information.  The  events  which 
he  records  are  of  such  recent  occurrence, 
and  such  deep  interest,  that  the  enormous 
mass  of  details  published  respecting  them 
may  well  defy  the  curiosity  of  an  ordi- 
nary reader.  But  we  are  bound  to  remark, 
that  whenever  wc  have  been  led  to  com- 
pare the  conflicting  accounts  of  any  impor- 
tant event  in  Mr.  Alison's  history,  wc  have 
almost  invariably  found  that  his  narrative 
steers  judiciously  between  them,  nnd  com- 
bines the  most  probable  and  consistent  par- 
ticulars contained  in  each.  Wc  apply  this 
remark  more  especially  to  his  narration  of 
the  intestine  commotions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  the  military  conflicts  of 
the  Empire — particularly  those  which  oc- 
curred in  Spain.  No  one,  we  think,  can 
read  the  various  accounts  of  the  troubles 
which  led  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ns  col- 
lected in  the  able  work  of  Professor  Smyth, 
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or  the  histories  of  the  Peninsular  war  by 
Napier,  Foy,  and  others,  without  feelinr 
satisfied  of  the  care  and  judgment  which 
Mr.  Alison  has  shown  in  constantly  select- 
ing, where  authorities  differ,  the  most 
probable  and  most  authoritative  statements. 
We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Alison's  general  style  is  not  attrac- 
tive. It  is  notf  however,  ot  least  in  the 
narrative  part  of  his  work,  either  feeble  or 
displeasing.  Its  principal  defect  is  the 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  construction  of  its 
sentences,  which  frequently  cause  them  to 
appear  slovenly  and  obscure,  and  sometimes 
render  their  precise  meaning  doubtful.  We 
quote,  almost  nt  random,  a  single  passage 
iby  way  of  specimen  : — 'Mortier,  following 
the  orders  which  he  had  received  to  keep 
nearly  abreast  of,  though  a  little  behind  the 
columns  on  the  right  bank,  and  intent  only 
upon  inflicting  loss  upon  the  Russian  troops 
which  he  knew  had  passed  the  river,  and 
conceived  to  he  flying  across  his  line  of 
march  from  the  Danube  towards  Moravia, 
was  eagerly  emerging  from  the  defiles  of 
Diernstein,  beneath  the  Danube,  and  the 
rocky  hills  beneath  the  towers  of  the  cas- 
tle where  Richard  Ccctir  de  Lion  was  once 
immured,  when  he  came  upon  the  Russian 
rearguard,  under  Mitaradowitch,  posted  in 
front  of  Stein,  on  heights  commanding  the 
only  road  by  which  he  could  advance,  and 
supported  by  a  powerful  artillery.' — (t. 
Mi.)  We  have  purposely  selected  a  sen- 
tence obscure  merely  by  its  length  and  in- 
volution, and  not  disflgurcd  by  any  tangible 
solecism  ;  and  we  believe  we  speak  within 
compass  when  we  say,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  select  half  a  dozen  consecutive 
pages,  from  any  part  of  Mr.  Alison's  work, 
in  which  one  or  more  passages  of  at  least 
equally  faulty  construction  might  not  be 
found.  But  there  are  not  wanting  ofTcnces 
of  a  still  less  excusable  nature.  Whenever 
the  historian  warms  with  his  subject,  he  is 
constantly  hurried  into  the  most  singular 
verbal  blunders — some  puzzling,  some  lu- 
dicrous— but  all  of  a  kind  which  a  careful 
repcrusal  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover. We  quote  three  or  four  instances, 
not  for  the  sake  of  ridiculing  a  few  slight 
oversights  in  a  long  and  laborious  work^ 
but  in  order  to  draw  .Mr.  Alison's  attention 
to  a  defect  which,  comparatively  trivial  as 
it  is,  might  give  great  and  unjust  advantage 
to  critics  less  disposed  than  we  are  to  treat 
him  kindly.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  *  vast 
and  varied  inhabitants'  of  the  French  em- 
pire— a  phrase  which  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
tually misunderstood,  but  which  sounds  lu- 
dicrously inapplicable,  considering  that  tho 
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average  size  of  the  French  conscripts  is 
stated,  a  few  pa^es  before,  at  only  6vc  feet 
Eoglish.— (ix.  105.)  In  1800,  the  French 
armies  appear  to  have  unjustly  seized  some 
Eng'lish  vessels  at  Leghorn, '  an  acquisition 
vhich,'  in  the  singular  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Alison,  'speedily  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  acquired  them.' — (iv.  381.)  In 
the  campaign  of  Austcrlitz  we  find  the  Aus- 
trians  defeated  by  Murat,  '  who  made  1800 
of  their  wearied  columns  prisoners,  (v.  406) 
—HI  capture  which,  supposing  the  statement 
tu  be  literally  true,  and  the  columns  of 
average  size,  must  have  embraced  nearly 
ihe  whole  male  population  of  the  empire. 
Aad  shortly  after,  we  arc  informed,  that  the 
French  army  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
Napoleon's  coronation  by  the  *  spontaneous 
combustion*  of  their  hnts. — (v.  474.)  We 
will  not  go  farther  with  examples  of  this 
sort,  but  we  cannot  forbear  soliciting  Mr. 
Alison's  attention  to  two  crying  defects  ; — 
his  profuse  and  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
most  barbarous  Scotticisms,  and  the  con- 
fused and  even  ambiguous  arrangement  of 
bis  antecedents  and  relatives.  With  all 
these  imperfections,  Mr.  Alison^s  history 
has  merits  sufficient  to  utone,  even  to  those 
readers  who  consider  only  their  own  amuse- 
mentf  for  the  want  of  an  easy  and  polished 
style.  The  stirring  interest  of  the  events 
wbich  he  relates,  his  judgment  in  selecting 
striking  traits  of  character  for  preservation, 
his  earnest  seriousness  of  manner,  and  his 
obvious  honesty  of  purpose — all  combine  to 
make  his  narrative  on  the  whole  both  inter- 
esting  and  impressive. 

We  cannot  speak  so  favorably  of  the  dis- 
qiiisiiions  on  political  events  and  charac- 
ters, which  abound  througliout  his  work. 
With  all  our  respect  for  his  niorits  as  a  his- 
torian, we  are  bound  to  declare  our  honest 
opinion,  that  tlie  attempts  displnyt-d  in  tliem 
Bi  iinpai<sioned  and  declarnatury  eloquence, 
are  generally  very  far  below  niodiocrity- 
We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  blun- 
ders into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  in  the 
course  of  his  ordinary  narrative.  Few 
writers  soar  more  easily  or  more  securely 
iban  they  walk  ;  and  ^Ir.  Alison's  oratorical 
digressions  abound  in  examples  of  pointless 
ODti-climax,  of  quaint  and  ungrammaticat 
inversion,  of  the  carefully  balanced  antiilic- 
sis  of  synonymous  ideas,  of  periods  rounded 
nith  sonorous  pomp,  yrt  constructed  with 
slovenly  obscurity.  But  we  arc  in  haste  to 
dismiss  this  ungracious  part  of  uur  task, 
nnd  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  a  few  individual  blem- 
ishes, the  removal  of  which  we  arc  particu- 
larly anxious  to  effect. 
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Figurative  illustrations  arc  as  fatal  to  Mr. 
Alison  as  they  arc,  indeed,  to  most  writers 
who  are  nt  once  careless  and  ambitious. 
His  opinion  of  the  age  of  George  111.  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  nstrononiicol  metaphor,  which 
be  bus  contrived  to  distort  with  n  perverse 
ingenuity  rarely  surpassed.  'Bright,'  he 
says,  '  as  were  the  stars  of  its  morning  light, 
more  brilliant  still  was  the  constellation 
which  shone  forth  in  its  meridian  splendor, 
or  cast  a  glow  over  the  twilight  of  its  even- 
ing shades.' — (vii.  3.)  The  simile  would 
have  been  perfect  of  its  kind,  if  Mr.  Alison 
had  but  added  that  his  constellation  had  dis- 
appeared, as  constellations  ore  wont  to  do, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  speaks  of  a  narrative 
as  '  tinged  with  undue  bias,'  (^Pref.  xxxi.) — 
of  a  historical  work  as  '  closed  with  a  ray 
of  glory,'  (Pref.  xxxviii.) — -of  a  truth  as  '  pro- 
claimed in  characters  of  fire  to  matikind.' 
(viii.  7.)  We  cannot  omit  the  two  follow- 
ing sentences,  which  we  consider  to  be  al- 
most unique.  1'hc  first  contains  a  simile 
which  to  US  is  utterly  unintelligible — the 
other  an  elaborate  confusion  of  metaphor, 
wbich  nothing  but  the  most  patient  ingenu- 
ity can  unravel.  'In  1787/ says  Mr.  Ali' 
son,'  'Goethe,  profound  and  imaginative, 
was  reflecting  on  the  destiny  of  man  on 
earth,  like  a  cloud  which  "  turns  up  its  silver 
li?ii/ig  to  the  moon"  ' — (vii.  103.)  '  In  Lin- 
nans  she  (Sweden)  has  for  ever  unfolded 
ihc  hidden  key  by  which  the  endless  variety 
of  floral  beauty  is  to  be  classified,  and  the 
mysterious  link  is  preserved  between  vege- 
table and  animal  life.' — (viii.  612*.) 

Mr.  Alison  docs  not  wear  liis  borrowed 
plumes  will)  a  better  grace  than  his  original 
urnanicnts.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  a  line  thought  carelessly  appropriated 
and  thoroughly  spoiled.  The  British  Hard 
in  Gray'is  famous  ode  speaks  of  the  banners 
of  his  victorious  enemy  as  '  fanned  by  con- 
!|ucsi's  crimson  wing.'  Mr,  Alison  hns 
;idorned  u  passage  of  his  history  with  this 
easy  and  fjiirited  metaphor;  but  he  has 
most  tmtikitfully  transferred  the  ventilation 
from  the  banners  to  the  minds  of  the  con- 
querors, and  assures  us,  that  '  it  is  not  while 
"  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  wing,"  that 
the  reul  motirrs  of  human  conduct  can  be 
made  apparent.' — (ix.  104-.)  A  similar  and 
still  more  painful  example  of  bad  taste  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  next  page.  '  All  the 
springs,'  says  he,  'which  the  world  can 
furnish  to  sustain  the  fortimes  of  an  empire, 
were  in  full  activity,  and  worked  with  con- 
summate abilitj' J  but  one  (query  Mr«?)  was 
wanting,  without  which,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
all  the  others  are  but  as  (('nkUng  bro«« — %. 
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belief  in  God,  it  aenite  of  duty,  ami  a  faith 
in  immortality.'  The  celebrated  parage 
from  which  Mr.  Alison  has  here  borrowed 
an  illiiiitTntlon,  is  ffimiliar  to  all  our  reader*- 
It  is  that  in  which  St.  Paul  compares  the 
eloquence  of  aD  idle  declaimer  to  the  tiak- 
ling  of  a  cymbal.  The  original  phrase  i* 
one  of  such  admirable  point  and  force  as  to 
have  become  almost  proverbial.  But  how 
has  its  merit  survived  Mr.  Alison's  ajtpro- 
priaiionl  He  seizes  on  one  half  of  the 
rimile,  severs  it  from  the  other,  and  tacks 
it  10  a  new  object  with  which  it  has  no  na- 
tural connexion  whatever.  Xuihingcon  be 
more  apt  and  lively  than  the  compariann  of 
unmeaning  verbosity  to  the  empty  ringing 
of  metal,  aa  every  one  who  studies  Mr. 
Alison's  ftpecimens  of  declamation  will  al' 
low.  But  how  docs  such  a  comtuirison 
express  the  inefficiency  of  a  mechanical 
force  1  I'or  aoght  we  know,  a  spring  may 
be  of  brass,  and  of  tinkling  brass  too,  and 
yet  be  auflictenily  strong  and  clai<tic.  A 
better  illustration,  or  a  worse  adaptation, 
of  the  apostle's  forcible  image,  thao  (he 
passage  just  quoted,  we  do  not  expect  again 
to  see. 

Tedious  self-repelition,  the  moat  invete- 
rate fault  of  carcfesB  and  dcclatnatory  wri* 
tere,  has  been  carried  by  Mr.  Alison  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent.  We  hove 
neither  space  nor  time  to  extract  some  of 
his  digressions,  in  which  the  selfsame  cur- 
rent of  ideas  is  run  through  twice  or  thrice 
in  vorious  language.  Bui  ilie  mere  recur- 
rence of  favorite  phrases  cannot  fail  to 
strike  and  displease  the  most  carelcsa 
reader.  The  bow  of  Ksop,  the  small  black 
cloud  of  Elijah,  tlie  boon  of  Polyphemc  to 
Ulysses,  together  wiih  numberless  less  re- 
markable allusions  and  expressions,  are  ap- 
plied three  or  four  times  each,  precisely 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  aluiosi 
in  the  same  words.  Winds,  naves,  me- 
teors, thunderbolts,  earthquakes,  and  simi- 
lar phenomena  of  all  sorts,  are  constantly 
ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  ihe  reader ;  nor. 
however  frequently  he  may  have  sustained 
them,  is  he  ever,  for  a  single  page,  secure 
against  their  recurrence.  As  a  proof  that 
we  have  not  exaggerated  the  frequency  uf 
this  unpleai^iiig  practice,  wc  niust,  in  jusricc 
to  ourselves,  refer  our  readers  to  the  first 
fifteen  pages  of  Mr.  A\hoa' a  eighth  volume  ; 
within  which  short  space  they  will  find  no 
less  than  thirteen  similes  and  illiistmtions 
drawn  from  light  and  color,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  arc  crowded  into  iwenty- 
five  consecutive  lines,  and  no  less  than 
four  are  expresited  in  the  same  identical 
pbrate. 


W«  do  not  iTiiok  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  o  sub* 
ject  which  we  have  already  admitted  to  be 
of  secondary  imporinnce.  If  we  believed 
that  Mr.  Alison  had  failed  in  one  branch  of 
his  history  from  real  want  of  ability,  we 
should  have  thought  tt  ungenerous  to  mor* 
lify  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  laborious 
work,  by  cavilling  at  the  false  taste  of  its 
embellishments.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
that  ttiiK  is  the  case.  It  is  impossible  tb 
a  man  of  Mr.  Alison's  talents  and  kno 
ledge  should  be  deliberately  blind  to  t 
defects  and  the  nonsense  we  have 
quoting.  Most  of  these  blemishes  are  su 
as  a  little  reflection  would  induce  a  scnutb 
schoolboy  to  strike  out  of  hts  theme.  We 
are  opt  to  think  that  .Mr.  Alison  has  no^ 
glecied  these  parts  of  his  work;  thai  bfl 
has  sketched  them  when  fatigued  and  ex- 
cited by  his  labor's;  and  that  ho  has  left 
the  first  rough  draught  unaltered  for  pub- 
lication. We  are  unwilling  todeal  hnr:thly 
with  such  errors.  There  is  something  both 
striking  and  gratifying  iu  the  spectacle  oi 
a  writer  who  is  scrupulous  of  hi-'toric 
truth  and  justice,  but  negligent  of  bia  o 
literary  fume — who  lavishes  that  lime 
trouble  in  ascertaining  his  facts,  which 
omiis  10  employ  in  polishing  his  style.  V 
are  confident  that  Mr.  Alison  might,  witb, 
little  core  und  patience,  correct  more 
rious  faults  than  those  we  have  notice 
and  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case, 
shall  not  be  sorry  if  we  have  made  him  fc 
a  certain  degree  of  regret  for  their  co 
mission. 

As  a  military  historian,  Mr.  Alison  h 
received    general    and    merited   npplausi 
His  narratives  of  warlike   operaiions   a 
well  arranged,  minute,  and   spirited  ;   a 
display  considerable  scientific  knowled 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  clear 
and  accurate  di;Kcripiionf>  which  he  ne 
fails  to  give  of  the  situations  in  which 
most  important  mano-uvresuf  the  war  to 
place.      Ilis   sketches  are   wrillen   with 
much   spirit  as  topographical  knowleilge" 
und  he  not  only  impresses  on  the  memor 
the  principal  features  of  the  scene  of  aclic 
but  generally  succeeds  in  conveying  a  viv 
picture  of  them  to  llic  iinngii>ntion.     I 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  induced, 
1)18  strnns   interest  in  the  subject,  to  vi 
most  of  Nnpiilcon*s  fields  of  battle  in  pi 
son ;  and  it  is  but  jusi  to  ray,  that  he  h 
surveyed  them  with  the  feeling  of  an  arti 
and  the  preci^iun  of  a  tuctician. 

The  lively  colnring  of  Mr.  Aliffun's  d 
scripiions  of  buttles  is,  to  general,  as  pica 
ing  as  the  accuracy  of  the  outline  is  pr* 
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venhy.  He  hns  ■  strong  find  manly  sjrm- 
patb]r  vrith  niiliiary  daring-  and  devotion, 
vtitch  ntvcr  blinds  him  to  the  suflcrings 
iifliciiM  by  n-nr,  bnt  which  leads  him  to  give 
im  and  impurtinl  praise  lo  every  brnvt 
[action,  by  nliiclnrver  party  achieved.  We 
"•ily  [ill  our  pnges  with  interesting 

'•(  thii  nnture  ;  but  u-e  must  con- 
■  with  referring  our  rendem  lo 
■  r.  There  i*  scarcely  an  im- 
[pAtanl  ticiory  of  llie  war  which  Mr.  Aliaon 
baa  not  related  in  iht^  fullest  detml,  and 
vtth  ihc  itriclest  impanintity.  Wo  may 
aiko  remncU  the  successful  nrt  with  which 
be  nerasioniilly  paiisirit,  in  ihe  most  critical 
noment  of  a  great  boiile,  ID  remind  hit. 
nvdcra,  by  a  word  dexterously  thrown  in, 
»(  the  mighty  inlercMs  at  aiiihe.  It  is  an 
artifice  to  which  he  has  perhaps  too  freely 
r   but   which    he   occasionally  em- 

h  marked  effect, 
iittU,  .Mr.  AIiaoii'k  hneiil  description!)  are 
iccst-innally  marred  by  the  same  fnuliit 
which  we  have  remarked  in  hit  pojitiral 
AJMinationt ;  by  the  anme  tendency  to 
Alibis  of  poetical  extravagance  i  thn  «>ame 
v«ari«onie  repetitions;  the  aame  liow  of 
MDDrous  rcrbosiiy.  Wo  forbear  to  recom- 
mence our  reluctant  strictures  upon  these 
!:nli«  of  style;  but  thero  itt  a  single  error 
"i.ich  we  are  unwilling  tn  pass  over,  be 
'^uFc  we  believe  it  to  be  pccniiar  to  thi» 

'  the  iiarrulivc.     We  allude  to  the 

it  Biihstiiutinn  of  the  present  for 
:Lc  past  tense  in  the  rr>lniion  of  events.  It 
tk  onf  of  the  rno*t  'iniinprMsive  and  un- 
pit.'  li  a  writer  cu«  eni- 

5V"  ,  •■  in  narrative  poetry, 

■'ver  in  prose  romance,  and  uitorly 
:  tent  with  the  sober  dignity  of  the 
biMoricAl  fttyle.  Much  of  all  this  is,  oo 
^abt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  incorrectnesi. 
•f  taste  indinputtibly  di^pIayed  by  Mr.  Ali- 
ton  in  tnony  of  the  more  ininasiioned  pns- 
nj^e*  of  his  work  ;  but  much,  we  itiiapect, 
ia  Giving  lo  an  injudiciuuK  nnd  indincrimi- 
nate.  thuiigh  just  and  iBiiilable,  admiration 
fur  the  genius  of  a  rival  historian. 

Mr.  Alison  frequently  fpeaku  with  warm 
iofl  gim(:rou!«  tipplniisc  of  the  ardent  mili- 
\UT\  ftr'rjunnrp  wliich distinguiftheii  the  stvic 
i'i  '  ii'ier.      Niiihine  cnn  bo  more 

batiii  J     A'presapd   than    this  feeling  ; 

but  wc  Dnkpcci  that  it  has  ocrnsionnlly  be- 
trayed Mr  Aliiion  into  uncousciou!*,  and 
nut  alumya  happy,  imttmtDn.  W«  appre- 
rmir  »*  highly  aa  any  one  iho  forco  and 
"•i:>inality  of  the  languaco  employed  by 
ilitary  bi«Iorinn.  Among  nil 
I  ii*«i  none  is  more  ronnpicuou^ 
LLan  tJ;c  uarnilh  and  vigor  of  his  narra- 


tion. It  is  iraposnible  not  lo  feel  anlmnied 
by  the  Hcry  energy,  and  the  graphic  mi- 
nuienena  of  bin  descripliona.  But  hia  most 
partial  admirers  will  allow,  that  the  more 
iaiiciftil  orid  brilliant  pcculinriliex  of  hi« 
style,  are  auch  as  must  make  all  attempts 
at  imitation  dilTicull  ond  dangerous  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Its  fervent  impetuosity 
occasionally  overpowers  even  itK  moKter, 
and  it  ia  unlikely  to  prove  more  docile  in 
less  rnmiliar  bonds.  Colonel  Xopicr's  ge- 
nius, if  wo  moy  be  pardoned  the  cunipnriKon, 
resembles  those  lndian_^gT/ran/e«  deacribed 
by  Captain  Mundy  in  his  amusing  sketches, 
whose  chief  difficulty  is  to  restrain  wiihin 
graceful  limits  the  superabundant  sappte* 
oeas  and  agility  of  iheir  limbs.  It  is  the 
luxuriant  vivacity  of  the  writer'*  imogina- 
tion,  and  his  unlimited  command  of  pointed 
and  original  language,  ihnt  occasion  tbe 
principal  blemishes  tn  his  style.  And  it  is 
tmposiiible  lo  deny,  that  when  he  gives  the 
rein  to  his  fancy,  it  occasionally  hurries 
him  ncro5.i  the  fatal  step  which  separates 
the  sublime,  we  will  not  say  from  the  ridi* 
culous,  but  assuredly  from  the  quaint  and 
grot(fM.|ue. 

We  are  far  from  accusing  Mr.  Alison  of 
caricaturing  Colonel  \opicr*R  manner.  We 
think  his  descriptions  a  softened,  nnd  in 
some  respects  an  improved  copy  of  those 
of  his  great  original.  But  Colonel  Nnnier's 
battle-pieces  are  in  o  style  which  will  not 
bcnr  softening — wc  had  almoM  anid,  in  a 
style  which  vvill  not  bear  improvement. 
\\  e  know  no  description  »o  appropriate  to 
it  as  the  quaint  expression  npplied  by  Henry 
Uraitan  lo  Lord  Chaihntn's  oraiorj' — that 
'  it  was  very  great,  and  very  odd/  Its  ec- 
centricity cannot  be  corrected  without 
weakening  its  energy  j  it  is  either  strik- 
ingly yet  irregularly  lofty,  or  it  becomes 
lame,  hollow,  and  exuggerated.  With  Co* 
loncl  Napier  himself  the  InHt  is  never  the 
cn!;e.  His  faults  are  as  racy  and  as  chnmc- 
leriatic  as  his  beauties;  nnd  in  his  baldest 
ofTeuccs  against  tnstc,  hts  originality  ond 
vigor  are  conspicuous. 

Still,  this  lively  melodramatic  style,  even 
when  most  siiccci«^ful,  is  not  that  which  we 
prefer  for  historical  narrative.  W'c  arc  oo 
very  rigid  advocutcs  for  whot  is  called  the 
ftit^ify  of  history.  We  have  no  douhithni 
thousands  of  interesting  facts  have  perish- 
ed, never  to  ho  recovered,  by  the  supercil- 
ious neglect  of  over  formal  hi.siorinns.  M'e 
would  liavc  all  circumstances  preserved 
which  can  add  the  Icntt  efTect  to  the  nar* 
rativc,  however  trivial  they  may  appenr. 
Hut  we  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  orna- 
mental  descriptions,  howcvet   alt\k\tv^  v& 


tlicmtelveB,  which  comprise  merely  gea- 
crat  nnd  common-placc  particular:!,  stich  as 
could  iioi  bill  accompany  the  nmiu  facts 
related.  Tliere  is,  surely,  eomeliiiiie  ud- 
pleasing  in  seeing  a  Iiistorinn,  ivhile  re- 
counting events  which  shuok  and  terrified 
nil  Europe,  glance  miido  to  nuttcc  the  trem- 
bling of  the  earth  under  n  heavy  cannoQade. 
or  the  glittering  of  helmets  in  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  We  objeci  tu  such  (lights,  nut 
because  Ihey  arc  beneath  the  dignify  of  the 
narrative,  but  because  they  ditnitiish  the 
simplicity  to  which  it  must  owe  much  of 
its  awful  elfect ;  and  hccauuc  they  can  be 
far  more  imposingly  i>upptied  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader.  It  is  not  by  such 
rhetorical  arts  us  these,  that  the  f^rcut  mas- 
ters of  history  have  prodoced  their  most 
successful  elTflCts.  Thucydidcs  has  never 
once  throughout  his  work  departed  from 
the  grave  and  simple  dignity  of  his  habitual 
style.  Vet  what  classical  scholar  will 
everforgct  the  condensed  paihosandenergy 
with  which  he  has  described  tho  desolation 
of  Aiheiis  during^  the  pestilence,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  iSynicusan  expedition  \ 
Froissart  ift  a  still  more  extraordinary  in- 
stance. Without  for  a  moment  suffering 
himself  lo  bo  raised  above  his  urdinary  tone 
of  eai>y  and  almost  childish  gftriu[ity,he  has 
yet  attained  ihut  chivalrous  ardor  of  ex- 
pression, which,  to  borrow  the  emphatic 
words  of  Sidney,  '  stirs  the  heart  like  the 
Bound  of  a  trumpet.'  What  soldier  ever 
read  without  enthusiasm  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Crccy  I  Xot,  we  are  conlideni, 
Colonel  Nnpier,  whose  warm  and  ready 
eympathy  with  iho  brave  is  one  of  his  no- 
blest qualities  as  a  historian-  The  brilliant 
array  of  the    Trench   chivalry — the   fierce 

gestures  and  '  full  cry*  of  the  undisciplined 
enoese — the  motionless  silence  of  the 
English  archery — the  sudden  nnd  deadly 
flight  of  arrows — the  mad  confusion  of  the 
routed  army  ; — all  are  painted  with  the  life 
and  tlgor  of  Homer  himself.  And  yet  the 
chronicler  litis  not  euiployed  a  shade  of 
fanciful  coloring  or  poetical  ornament — his 
whole  narrative  is  full  of  the  same  simple 
and  delightful  nuire/c  Avith  which  he  com- 
mends the  iiuiocencc  of  the  Black  Prince's 
oaths;  or  celebrates  the  'smoU  hat  of  bea- 
ver' which  became  Edward  III-  so  marvel- 
lously at  the  battle  of  Sluys.  In  rending 
Buch  paosnges  os  these,  we  feel  the  same 
admiration  ns  in  seeingnn  athlete  perform 
some  feat  of  surpassing  strength,  without 
the  dietoriioQ  of  a  feature  or  o  muscle. 
They  are,  in  compariyon  with  the  florid  and 
highly  wrought  style  on  which  we  have 
remarking,  what  the  Bclvidcrc  Apollo 


is  in  eompiirison  with  iho  beautiful  sla 
of  the  Attacking  Gladiator.  ISoih  figtii 
arc  admirable  works  of  on,  and  both  a 
represented  in  the  act  of  vehement  a 
victorious  exertion.  Out  how  striking 
the  contrast  between  the  desperate  ener; 
of  the  mortal,  and  the  serene  indiOaraii 
of  the  divinity! 

During  the  twenty-five  years  included 
Mr.  Alison's  Uislory,  iiurope  was  so  perp< 
iiully   involved  in  war,  that    in  giving 
opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  military   hist 
ail,  we  may    be   said   to  have    pronuunc 
upon  those  of  the  whole  narrative   port 
his  work.     But  he  has  taken  great  patns 
give  his  readers  the  must  complete   inPi 
mation  of  nil  the    internal  tranoaciinns 
the  chief  European  nations,  during  that } 
riod.     He  has,  as  he  informs  us,   mods 
his  nile  'to   give  the  arguments  for  ■ 
against  any  public  measures  in  the  wor 
of  those   who  originally  brought  them  fa 
ward,   without  any  attempt   at   porapU 
or  abridgement.     This  is  more  pnrticul 
ly   the  case  in  the  debates  of  the  iN'nlion 
Assembly    of   France,   the   PBrliamcot 
England,  and  the  Council   o{  State    unc 

Napoleon It  is,'  as  he  jut 

remarks,  *  the  only  mode  by  which  thcspi 
nnd  foetingB  of  the  moment  could  bo  fai 
fully  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  ju»ti 
done  to  the  motives,  on  cither  side,  wh 
influenced  mankind.'— (iVef.  sliv.)  *Pro 
idencc,' says  Mr.  Alison,  *  has  so  interw 
ven human  afTairs,  thot  when  we  wish 
retrace  the  revolutions  of  a  people,  and 
iDresti<;ate  the  cnuses  of  their  grnnde 
or  misfortnne,  we  aro  insensibly  condu 
ed  step  by  step  to  their  cradle/' — (ii.  53i 
The  historian  has  accordingly  interwovi 
with  his  norrativo  several  very  inieresti 
and  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  pr 
ous  history  and  puliticul  state  of  those  n 
tions  who  took  the  mo»t  prominent  slii 
in  events.  We  may  pnTticulariKc  those 
France,  England,  RuKiiia,  Turkey,  and 
land,  ns  the  must  complete  nnd  elahora 
They  include  a  general  description  of  t 
population,  of  the  nature  nnd  cupabilitj 
of  the  countries  in  question,  and  cont 
niiich  valuable  stntisticnl  information.  V 
think  Mr.  Ali«on  mistaken  in  R4>me  of  i 
maxims  nnd  theories  which  he  draws  fn 
these  views  of  Uuroprnn  history  ;  but  it 
impossible  to  refuiM^  htm  thcrineritof  mu 
Accuraie  knowledge,  ond  mueb  patient  a 
ingenious  reflection, 

Mr.  Alison's   principal  and  fatal  error 
one  which  we  can  only  lament;  for  no 
neither  blame  htm  for  its  existence,   t 
wonder  at  its  cflectB—hc  is  a  rigid,  a   a 
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fre,  iind  an  intolefont  Tory,     Tbiit  !•  the 

iliale  extent  of  biti  ofTenee.     Hin  opinion* 

displayed    trith  lu/Ecivnt    fuiracsi,   if 

B9t>lw>vi  with   perfect   Intitc  nniJ  mndev' 

i  not  permit    them  to  perrcrl 

o(  fftcts,  though   he   aeldom 

jia  uppcriuniiy  o(  nsiierting  tlicm   in 

til  lliC'f    nnchnrimlile    nii?ilerity'.     To    this 

nrs'-t  .       libcrnl-mindf^d   rpucler,    of 

now  _    .  j-iilc    nrincipleB,    will    easily 

incoQcilfl  himself.     He  will,  it  is  true,  Imvc 

Itatnvcl  throuf^h   an   interest  iug   tract    of 

[Uiotry,  ID  compnny  with  nn  honarnble  op. 

pel,  instead  of  a   sympathizing  friend. 

le  «riU  Dccesrarily   lo»e   much   pleasure^ 

tome  inetruciioo ;   but  n   few  prccau- 

II  n-itl  ensuro  him  a^inst  injury  or  an- 

In  common  with  nenrly  nil  political   wri-. 

htrffflf  the  present  day,   we  have  had    re- 

itrd  occasion  to  pronounce  oor   upiniun 

Hh  upon  revolutions    in    freneral,    and   in 

irticular  upon  that  nhich  forni!i  the  main 

■bjm  of  .Mr.  Alison's  history.     We  shall 

[tnt.  of   course,   repeat   our   argnments   in 

Itttftail;  as  we  sec   no  occaEiion  to  correct 

me  conclusions  which  wo  drew  from  them. 

jWe  shall  merely  ollude  to   them    so  far  as 

may  he  necessary  for  the  purpose   of  com- 

iria^  ihvmwilh  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Alison 

:linff  the  causes,  the  character,  and  the 

juences  of  the  French  Rcrolution. 

Te  must,  however,  prcf.ice  oitr  obscrvn- 


horn  Enelifihmon,  sufljcient  to  cause  a  oiviL 
n-ar.  He  then  prneoed^  to  notice  severnkl 
circitmstanccB  which  were  likely  to  render 
the  French  nation,  at  that  momrni,  pecii> 
liarly  impntient  of  the  hnri]«hips  they  had  to 
enduro.  So  far,  nothin;;  can  be  more  sat* 
isfnctory-  Me  has  clearly  shown  that  a 
sodden  ouJ  violent  change  was  ineriinble; 
nnd  that,  without  the  utmnsi  fikill  and  firm- 
ness io  the  government,  that  change  wan 
likely  to  be  fnilowed  by  fatal  exceH^cs. 
But  he  ^oi'ii  on  to  declare,  tn  nil  the  rrn* 
phnsts  of  capital  type,  that '  the  circiimsinn> 
ces  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  with- 
out doubt  eontribtited  to  ihc  fornrntion  of 
that  diitconieut  which  formed  the  nredis- 
pofiinsr  cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  tha 
exciting  cause,  as  physicians  would  say — 
the  imincdiole  sonrce  of  the  convnUion — • 
was  the  SPIRIT  OF  inkovation,  which,  like 
a  malady,  overspread  France  at  that  eri. 
Hie,  precipitated  all  classes  into  a  passioa 
for  changes,  of  which  they  were  far  from 
perceiving  the  uliinnite  e(7ect,  and  in  the 
end  produced   evils  far  greater  than  tho»o 

ihey  were  intended  to  remove 

It  would  seem,' he  adds,  'as  if,  at  partic- 
ular period*,  from  causes  inscrutable  to 
human  wisdom,  an  universal  frenzy  seizes 
mankind  ;  reason,  experience,  prudcnctf, 
nre  alike  blinded,  and  the  very  person*  who 
are  to  perinh  in  the  storin  are  the  tirst  to 
raise  ita  fury.' — (i.  149.)  This  is  a  good, 
lians  by  doelarini,',  that  we  have  found  con-'  Specimen  of  the  superficial  vcrbinec  whicb 


Jcrable  dilliculty  in  extracting' any  ronsi^ 

ent  and  detinile  opinion,  from  the  present 

!*ork,  upon  the  pencrul    tendency  of    thai 

trvcnt.     We   have  been   wholly    unable   to 

eeoQcile  the    author's   rnlni   and  just   re- 

:h  opon  the  nature  of  the  French    gov- 

imenl  under  the  ancient  rrgtme,  with  hi:i 

10  and  incoherent   burst*  of    invective 

the  spirit  by  which  it   was  subver- 

Ke    speaks    of    violent   revolutions, 

letinies  as  the  stern   hut  beneticinl  pun- 

mtfl  of  tyranny  amlcornipiion — some- 

as  national   (its  of  insanity,  the  judg- 

tttt  of  Providence  upon  uiornl  profligacy 

itn*!  Ti-S^iOiH  ftkeptictfni.     His  /ope  con- 

tbat  what  he  in  pleased  to  call  the 

nary  mania  is  iu  itself  a  very  nnt- 

ital  fenlin^ — the  instinctive   desire  of  the 

apprcfvcd  ^r  peace  and  security.     HisrA«- 

■nr  would  ner<(uade  us  that  it  is  a  mystert- 

SOI  rnidemic,  displaying  itself  merrty  by  a 

morbid  thirst  for  innovation,  and  an  insane 

■'  '    '■"    I'l   crime.     In  his  second   chapter, 

nttarly  a  dozen  intolernhle  griov- 

1  in  France  down  to  the 

^^  [luldT   violcDce  ;  almost 

^^Duc  of  which  would  appear,  lo  a  freo- 


fonned  the  chorus  of  the  English  Tory 
preKB  fifty  years  ago.  We  cont'esa  that  wfli 
always  con^^idered  it  ^trnu^c  language  toj 
conic  from  shrewU,  Bcn^ible  men  of  iho] 
world — -from  men  who,  when  reasoning  onl 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  social  life,  would' 
have  been  the  first  to  laugh  such  vnguc  jar- 
gon to  scorn.  Siill  these  men  had  at  least 
an  excuse  which  Mr.  Alison  has  not.  Tha^ 
explanation,  bod  as  it  was,  was  the  best 
they  had  togive.  They  did  not  po$sessihe 
information  which  we  now  have,  respect- 
ing the  system  which  bad  brutnli/ed  and 
Climbed  the  French  people}  and  if  llicy. 
had,  they  might  be  excused,  at  such  a  en  ' 
■is,  for  failing  to  reason  justly  upon  it. 
l)ut  we  are  nt  toss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Ali- 
son can  think  it  necessary  to  aid  the  effect 
of  his  able  and  conclusive  details,  by  ft 
solution  so  feeble  and  unmeaning  as  thfl] 
above.  We  forgive  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  for  saying  that  the  water  riwea 
in  the  pump  because  nature  abhor5  a  vacu- 
um ;  for  the  answer  was  merely  a  pompous 
confession  of  ignorance.  But  what  should 
wc  think  of  a  modern  philot!ophcr  who 
shonld  soke  tho  same  problem  h^-  \k.I\vd.i^ 
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US— 'The  pressure  of  the  citcrnal  almoi- 
phere  orercomet  ihat  of  the  rarefied  nir  in 
ihc  ryliader;  this  circumstance,  without 
doubt,  contribuli;s  to  the  phenomenon  ;  but 
im  tmmediiite  cause  is,  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum!'  If  Mr.  Altiton  means,  by  the 
'spirit  uf  iannvution,'  that  natural  wish  for 
redress  which  is  the  consequence  of  inlol- 
erablt!  sufTerin^,  then  the  ftcntence  we  have 
quoted,  besides  herns;  a  truism  in  itself,  i« 
incorrect  in  iL»  application  ;  for  thai  spirit 
must  have  been  nn  intermediate,  not  a  col- 
ktera)  cnuse  of  the  Re\-olution.  But  this 
he  does  nof  mean  ;  for  it  would  he  absurd 
to  call  so  rniional  n  desire  an  inscrutable 
frenzy.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  speakH 
of  'a  spirit  of  innovation,*  tvholty  uncon- 
nected with  existing;  iacortvenienccs — a 
spirit  againtit  which  the  wisest  institutions 
cannot  guard,  and  which  is  almost  as  like- 
ly to  break  forth  in  a  free,  as  in  an  oppress- 
ed nation.  We  shall  permit  ourselves  a 
few  observations  upon  this  theory;  be- 
cause, briefly  as  it  in  here  expresneJ,  it  ap- 
pears lo  be  the  text  of  most  of  his  mourn- 
ful  and  discouraging  speculations  both  up- 
on the  future  destiny  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  Reform  throughout  (he  world. 
Id  the  first  place,  the  remark  naturally 
occurs,  that  admitting  the  possibility  of  the 
explanation,  we  do  not  want  its  assistance. 
Mr.  Alison  has  ably  shown  that  the  worst 
follies  and  excesses  of  the  Revolution  may 
be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  mo* 
tivcs  of  human  conduct.  Why  then  have 
recourse  to  'causes  iuscrutabic  to  human 
wisdom  V  Why  call  down  a  divinity,  wi^en 
the  knot  can  be  disentangled  by  mortal  skill  1 
Assume,  if  yon  will,  that  nations,  like  ele- 
phants, arc  Nubject  to  periodical  accesses 
of  frenzy  ;  but  why  apply  your  theory  to 
such  a  cose  where  every  provocation  ex- 
isted to  justify  an  outbreak  of  natural  re- 
sentment 1  Nothing  can,  by  Mr.  Alison's 
Qcconnt,  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  po- 
litical privileges  of  the  noblesse,  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  finances,  must  have  been  in 
I7S9  sources  of  daily  and  hourly  annoyance 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation. 
Alost  of  them,  even  in  the  plebeian  class, 
must,  in  the  existing  stoio  of  intelligence, 
have  felt  that  their  property  had  been  in- 
jured, and  their  prospects  in  life  disap- 
pointed, by  the  accident  of  their  birth.  And 
surely  they  must  have  been  the  meekest 
race  in  existence,  if  the  severity  of  their 
sulferings,  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  impo- 
tence of  their  oppressors,  would  all  have 
been  insuQlcieiit  to  urge  them  lo  violenre, 


without  the  assistance  oi*  this  oasL&l  fit 
uDaccouDtabIc  insanity. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  fully  bear  in  mi 
the  wild  and  visionary  speculatioas  whj 
were  so  common  in  France  at  the  time] 
the  Revolution.    But  we  cannot  sec  the 
cessity  of  referring  these  delusions  to 
scrutablo  causes      No  one  will  deny  tha^ 
frantic   spirit   of  innovation  diti    extat 
France  at  that   period ; — the    question 
whether   it    originated    in   natural    rcsci 
inent  or  spontaneous  frenzy — whether, 
short,  the  nation  was  driven  mad,  or 
mad  of  its  own  accord.     The  latter,  a 
have   seen,   is  Mr.  Alison's   opinion  i 
thin   Opinion   induces  him,  as  well   it   I 
to  fear  that  the  feelings  which  convuli 
France  half  a  century  since,  may  be  ai 
keoed    in   free   and    well   governed   cot 
tries  by  the  progress  of  constitution! 
form.     To  us  nothing  can  seem  more 
ral  than  that  nico,  who  knew  no  more 

rtolitical  liberty  than  a  blind  man  knows^ 
ight,  should  form  an  extravagant  notion: 
its  blessings.     All  our  ideas  of  human 
lure  would  have  been  confounded,  if  we 
found  the  French  Jacobins  recommefif 
the  constitution  of  17S9   in  the  cs 
rational  Icingungc  in  which  Humpdt 
have  spoken  for  the  aholttinn  of  the  S 
Chamber,  or  Lord  Somers  for  the  Bil 
Rights.     It  is  certain  that  nations,  like 
dividual?,  are  sometimes  captivated  by 
lusivc  theories.     But  we  appeal  to  the  ct 
mon  sense  of  our  readers  whether  any 
sonnble   being  ever  abandoned  substani 
comforts,  or  confronted  real  dangers,  wl 
no  better  motives.     Can   it  he  conceive 
that  empty  dreams  about  univen^al  et|unlit 
and  an  age  of  innocence,  would  have  iierv^ 
peaceable  men  to  defy  the  cannon  of 
Dastile^     Would  the  tnoh  have  massaci 
good  and  popular  rulers  for  the  snke  of 
senibliog  Brutus  and  Timoleon  1     When 
Aomme-Mettru  risked  hia  life  as  a  del 
gugue,  was  it  to  reaJtze  his  fancies  of 
publics  and  democracies,  or  lo  escape  fr 
hopeless  poverty  and  obscurity  1     Wl 
peasant   set  hre   to  the  chateau    of  Ml 
seigneur,  was  it  because  he  admired 
eloquence   of  Danton   or   Desmoulins, 
because  he  found  it  easier  to  revolt  at  oi 
than  to  9tay  at  home  and  be  ruined  hy 
cca  and  feudal  services  \ 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  chaplefi ', 
Alison  has  explained,  with  admirable  f 
and    moderation,    the   causes  of  th« 
guinary  violence  which   distinguished 
French  Revolution.     We  arc  not  sur«  tl 
his  remarks  upon  the  variou.1  crimes  whi 
he  has  to  relate, are  always  churaclerized  I 
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Itbf  lamc  mliDnol  cilmness  ;  but  he  hHS  here 
lilroK  rocordetl  Ins  Jelibcroioopinion,  that 
Ibo  Biroctttps  of  ihe  FreriRti  popHlncc  were 
Uie  natoral  iind  ineritnbie  fruit  o(  the  op- 
ftrr«fc.  '     ,  linil  »yflcre(l.    We  bnve 

lani  1  our  holier,  thni  the  ex- 

c««Kd  i>I~  c'<tTy  popular  convtilaion  will  g^- 
MnMy  be  pToporti(iiip<J  tu  ibe  mis^overo- 
which  oemnioned  it.     We  are  tiwarc 
thii  has  been   eogerly  ilispnied  ;  btii 
Vilhout  pausing  to  dtscuis  particular  ex- 
vrc  Bubmil   ihut   the  general  rule 
cheft  \-ory  nearly  to  a  truism.     Will 
D  violence  of  the  popular  party  in  n 
tulutiun  be  in  proportion  to  thcirezaspe- 
tioQ  mid  ihctr  political  ignorance  1.     And 
wtll  not  their  exit^pcraiion  be  in  proportion 
10  their  suffcringn,  and  iheir  political  igno- 
noce  io  ihcir  inexperience  in  the  use  of 
poltiicat  power  i 

Or  cooric,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  ex< 
xlnefs  of  the  pruporiion  may  be  disturbed 
by  rarinu«  causes.  The  influence  of  acci* 
4nla]  circumvtauceF,  the  nulbotiiy  of  pnr- 
lieotnr  cltMeA,  even  the  personal  character 
*f  mdiridualo,  may  have  the  i^rcatent  effect 
*^  exciting  or  restraining  populnr  rcTCD^e. 
"•V  ■  [leed  not  remind  our  readers  of  ihc  va- 
riwu«  unhappy  coincidences  which  com- 
bined to  increuse  the  naturBl  resentment  of 
tba  French  nation: — of  the  foulieli  wcak- 
Mi^  and  more  foolith  insolence  of  the 
eoart,  the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
popatar  leaderii,  the  wnnt  of  moral  and  rcli- 
rtcita  feeling  among  the  lower  classes. 
Still,  we  do  not  comprehend  the  nrgnment 
vbich  attributes  the  crimes  and  impieties  of 
ikac  unhappy  time  to  the  demoralizing  ef- 
f»Ti»  of  the  Kcvolution  itself-  Sudden  onar- 
tby  may  bring  evil  passions  and  infidel  opi- 
aioni  to  light ;  but  we  do  not  understand 
bow  it  can  bring  ihetn  into  existence.  Men 
io  not  ibftuU  their  religion  and  moBsacre 
dtetr  fellow-creaturea,  simply  because  it  is 
m  their  power.  The  desire  to  do  so  must 
pTrviouftly  exist,  and  in  France  we  have 
«ery  proof  that  it  did  exist.  We  might 
"incmble  instances  of  the  cruel  and 
temper  dihplaycd  from  the  most 
nies  by  the  lower  elasKOfl  in  France. 
;  icquerie^  in  tho  civil  wars  of  the 
Bmrgmgnona  and  Jirmagnacn^  and  in  the 
•ediiiona  of  tho  League  nnd  the  Frondr, 
i|)«y  eonftlanily  displayed  the  ferocity  na- 
lamlly  excited  by  slavery  and  oppression. 
;!I^cir  fcom  for  Christianity,  though  more 
rwevlty  nc4]nired,  bad  become,  long  before 
ib«  Kevolntion  of  1789,  as  inveterate  as 
re  for  revenge.  We  shall  give,  in 
ii's  own  words,  one  very  singular 
iw^r  uf  the  extent  to  which  it  prevailed. 
2 


In  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  ho 
says — *Thcy'  (tbc  French  soldiers)  'not 
only  considered  the  Christian  fattli  as  an 
entire  fabricatittn,  but  were  for  tho  most 
part  ienoratit  of  lis  very  element?.  Lara- 
leitc  haw  recorded  that  hnrdly  one  of  them 
had  ever  iieen  in  a  church,  and  that  in  Po- 
lesiiiie  they  were  ignorant  even  of  ihc  names 
of  the  holiest  pinces  in  sacred  hi«torj'.' — 
(iii.  *I9  )  'ITiis  was  in  1"SI9,  only  ten  year* 
iifier  tlietir.«t  symptoms  of  popular  innovi 
tion.  Here,  then,  Mere  30,000  full-growa" 
men,  collected  promiscuously  from  all  porls 
of  France — many  of  them  well  educated, 
and  all  of  sound  mind  and  body — who  ap- 
pear 10  have  felt  about  a»  mocb  interest  in 
(lie  religion  of  ibeir  ancestors  as  in  that  of 
Brahma  or  Confucius.  And  yet  the  g 
majority  of  this  nrmy  must  have  been  boi 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  first 
break  of  the  Hevolution;  and  the  vei 
youngest  of  them  must  have  passed  thefl 
childhood  entirely  under  the  ancient  rcigi'm^ 
There  cannot,  surely,  be  a  stronger  proor 
ih«t,  long  before  the  royal  authority  wi 
shaken,  the  great  mass  of  the  French  nation 
hnd  become  such  thorough  infidels  as  to  be 
utmost  Ignorant  of  the  very  exii»1ence  of 
Christianity. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  (o  discuss 
with  Mr.  Alison  the  great  question,  whether 
the  I'rench  Revolution  was  on  the  whole  a 
benefit,  or  a  dixaster  to  mankind.  Though 
some  passages  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  His- 
tory seem  to  bear  a  more  hopefol  inierprc* 
tation,  it  is  clear  that  upon  the  whole 
considers  it  as  an  event  must  fatal  to  France, 
and  mo»t  menacing  to  the  rest  of  Kuropc. 
The  following  are,  in  bis  opinion,  its  most 
perniciona  consequences,  asregards  France 
nloue — *Thc  national  morality  has  been  de- 
stroyed iu  the  citizens  of  towns,  in  whoae 
linnda  alone  political  power  is  Tested. — 
There  is  no  moral  strength  or  political  en- 
ergy in  the  country.  .  .  .  France  has 
fallen  into  a  suhjeclion  to  Paris,  lo  which 
thero  is  nothing  comparable  in  European 
historj*.  The  Prictorian  gunrdu  of  the  ca- 
pital rule  the  slate.  .  .  .  Commercial 
opulence  and  hnbits  of  sober  judgment  have 
been  destroyed,  never  lo  revive.  A  thirst 
for  excitement  everywhere  prevails,  an< 
general  selfishness  disgraces  the  nalioaJ 
Heligion  has  never  resumed  its  swuy  over] 
the  influential  classes.  .  .  .  And  the 
general  depraTity  renders  indispensable  a 
powerful  centralized  and  military  govern- 
ment. In  what  respect,^  he  asks, '  does  this 
^tnte  of  things  differ  from  the  institutions 
of  China  or  the  Byzantine  empire  V — (x. 
548.)     In  what   respect,  wo  ^t*C«  lo  Va- 
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quire,  docs  it  differ  from  the  institutions  of 
France  btjart  the  Revolution!  Wc  are  do 
implicit  odiniren  of  the  present  French  go- 
re rn  men  t ;  but  wc  appeal  to  Mr.  Alison's 
own  statements,  whether  it  is  not  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  of  Louis  XVI,  1  Still  less 
lire  we  blind  to  the  many  and  RBrioua  faults 
of  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen ; 
but  xTe  are  nt  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  any 
reasonable  being,  who  compares  the  second 
revolution  with  the  Hrst,  can  deny  the  supe* 
rioriiy  of  the  Frenchman  of  1830  to  the 
Frenchman  of  I79;i — that  is,  to  the  French- 
man of  the  ancient  regime,  when  seen  in  his 
Itac  colors.  But,  without  stopping  to 
argoe  ko  exiensii-e  a  quesiioit  in  detail,  we 
must  confess  that  wc  should  be  gind  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Alison  a  distinct  answer  to  a  few 
Bueb  plain  questions  as  the  following: — 
Would  Louis-Philippe,  (hough  he  were  the 
most  depraved  and  violent  man  in  Europe, 
dare  to  imitate  the  orgies  uf  the  regency, 
or  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XV.  "i  Are  life, 
property,  and  honor,  less  safe  ihon  in  the 
lime  of  the  Bastile,and  the  Parcaux  t'frfs  '{ 
Is  the  present  condition  of  the  peasantry 
worse  than  it  «as  under  the  feudal  low"! 
Have  the  middle  classes  less  political  power 
than  in  174-2  !  Is  France  less  prosperous 
at  home,  or  less  respected  abroad,  than  in 
1763  or  1783 1  However  common  infidelity 
may  unhappily  be,  is  relig;ian  less  respected 
than  in  tne  days  of  Voltaire  1  However 
low  ihe  national  standard  of  morality,  was 
it  higher  when  Madame  de  Parabere,  or 
Modamc  du  Berri,  was  the  virtual  ruler  of 
France  1  All  the  declamation  in  the  world 
about  Oriental  tyrannies,  and  centralized 
despotisms,  will  not  get  rid  of  these  simple 
tests ;  and  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
even  Mr.  Alison  could  reply  to  one  of  thcni 
in  the  affirmative. 

If  we  are  right  on  this  important  point, 
we  shall  not  allow  the  crimes  of  the  Ilevo- 
lutioD,  or  the  sufferings  which  it  caused, 
to  prevent  us  from  considering  it  a  hencficiu) 
change.  In  saying  this  we  trust  that  we 
shall  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  pal- 
liate the  excesses  of  the  populnr  party,  or 
lo  undervalue  the  evils  insepurnblu  from  all 
popular  convulsions.  A  revolution,  at  its 
best,  is  a  painful  and  perilous  remedy  ;  at 
its  worst,  it  is  the  severest  trial  which  a 
nation  can  undergo.  If  wc  are  inclined, 
notwithstanding,  to  consider  such  trials  iis 
benefits,  it  is  becansc  we  believe  that  they 
seldom  occur,  except  in  cnacs  where  hope- 
less slavery  and  ifrcparoblc  decay  are  the 
only  oUcrnotives.  There  is  no  doubt  iha^ 
iho  French  Revolution  was  an  instance  of 
the  worst  land  ;— perhaps  it  was  the  rery 
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worst  that  ever  occurred.    Not  only  dM 
the  popular  moremeni  result  in  atrociliei 
but  the  exhaustion  w*hirh  followed  led  U 
the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  tbe  mirs 
of  the  empire.     Three  millions  and  a  half  of 
Frenchmen,*  and  a  prodicrious  number  of 
foreigners,  perished,  who  but  for  the  Revo- 
lution  and   its  consequences   might   have 
ended  their  days  in  peace.     Human  iag( 
nuity,  in  short,  eon  scarcely  imaginn  meai 
by  which  a  greater  amount  of  violence  ant 
bloodshed  could  have  been  crowded  into  o 
quarter  of  a  century.      Still   we   are   per- 
suaded  that  an  escape  from  this  fiery  trial 
would  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  rtgime  for  nno?, 
ther  century.     The  evils  of  violence  ani 
bloodshed,  dreadful  as  they  are,  cannot 
compared  to  those  of  oppressive  instttu^ 
tiooB.     Violence  and  bloodshed  are  neces- 
sarily partial,  but   oppressive    inatitutions 
are  universal.     It  is  impossible  to  guillotine 
a  whole  nation  j  it  is  impossible  to  enrol  o 
whole  nation  as  conscripts  ;  but  it  i^  easy 
to  make  a  whole  nation  miserable  by  dis- 
abilities and   exactions.     Even    under   ihe 
Rei^n   of  Terror,  each    individual  citizen 
must  have  fell  that  there  were  many  hun. 
dred  chances  to  one  in  favor  of  his  escape 
from  denunciation  ;  but  no  peasant  had  a 
hope  of  escaping  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal, 
customs.     Violence  and  bloodshed  are  if 
their  nature  transitory;  but  oppressive  in* 
stitutions  may  be  perpetual.     Crimes  which 
spring  from  passion  soon   exhaust   them- 
selves ;  but  crimes  which  spring  from  hnbit 
may  continue  for  erer.    The  Reign  of  Tei 
ror  was  over  in  fourteen  months;  but  th< 
ancient  rcgimt  miffht  have  subsisted  uoli 
its  effects  bad  reduced  France  to  the  d( 
crepitude  of  China  or  Coustatitinople.     Vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  produce  merely  suEfer' 
iog;    but   oppressive    institutions  produ< 
degradation  also.     A  French  peasant  raigt 
retain  the  pride  ond  spirit  of  a  free  mm} 
though  he  knew  that  the  next  day  he  mighl 
be  dragged  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
or  hurried  off  to  join  the  army  ia  Spain  or 
Russia.      But  a  French  peasant   who   had 
been  placed  in  (he  stocks  for  want  of  du^^ 
aorvility  to  his  teign/-ur,  who  had  seen  bi^H 
son   sent  to  the  galleys  for  destroying  n^ 
partridifc^B  oggSt  who  knew  that  the  honor_ 
of  his  family  had  been  outraged  by  aoc 

•  Mr.  Aliinn  cnudU'mies  tW  vtoiiins  of  ilto  Rd 
viilmidi),  inoiiidiiiit  irti>*« 
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Ven.I*«.  Rl  l.(>'ia.351   wuiU  ;  an<l   the  •■ 
(■titt4hril  in  llie  warsorilifl  EiTipire.  •! 
tS»i.  VI.  410,  il.  .100.1     TI.W  lions  not  In 
wild  f*ll  ml  Wntntloo.  in  the  Iwttlui  of  ;J 
Uvumy  unnlcsi,  and  in  Ui»  vatiwus  nivul  acimasi 
iti«  war. 
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Atotu  oobic,  mieh  a  man  could  not  but 
eel  himself  m  debR&«(l  nnd  unhnppy  kIjivc. 
lie  -•■'—■";  -a  of  tlie  Rcrulutiou,  iu  short, 
wcr-  trerinpn  of  the  onciclll  regime 

u  ill*"  j.i:(|;i;v*  of  Lotidon  to  the  maiaria  of  a 
tropical  elimale.  The  onr.  wu«  n  temporary 
thc»"_'  "ling    blow,  the   other  a 

*»*;  — ihc   jierpeiudl   source 

of  tenor  and  uiiitery  to  every  BiiccesRive 
jtocmtiCTT.  cTtiiiing  u-iihin  its  influence. 

^r  s  opitiiuiis  upon  the  French 

Sere  luce  hitntoapenk  with  irium- 

nksnt  adminttion  of  the  fareaight  ehon-n  by 

\lr  V'.it  And  Mr.  Burko  upon  that  subject, 

condescending  compntisioo  of  the 

1  iLi.sFi  of  Mr.  Fox*     'Posterity/  he  as- 

>'.  :rt  US,   ^will  not  >earch  the  speeches  of 

Wr-  Fox  for  historic  truth,  nor  pronounce 

him  ifified  with  any  extraordinary  political 

'■'H.     On  the  contrary,  it  must  re- 

.1  rcyret  that  the  lichl  which  broke 

;-  L.  .Mr.  Burke  nt  the  ouispt  of  the  Kevo- 

i n,  niid  on  Mr.  Pitt  before  its  principal 

■;  bejjan,  only  shone  on  his  fervent 

it'u  descending  to  the  grave.' — (v. 

J  ■.)     That,  we  presume,  will  depend  upon 

'.  I-'  view  taken  by  posterity  of  the  events  in 

.,^-aiion.     It  is  imposfiible  to  deny  that  Mr. 

U  .rke  appreciated  the  character  of  the  then 

'v<-tinp    peuerttjon   of    Frenchmen   more 

croly  than  Mr.  Fox.     But  if  future  ages  see 

m  the  French  Revolution  a  shock  which, 

dre'i  "  ■         '  'vos,  saved  France  from  hope- 

Je»s^  ring  decay,  they  will  *corcely 

il«oy  U.v\i  ;kdniirnlion  to  the  Ktalesnian  who 

if^errned  V.9  true  character;   merely  be- 

L'uincand  jrenerous  nature  led 

I  r      100  faTOfobty  of  the  indivi- 

^  uiio conducted  it.    The  physical  eviU 

-ted  by  the  French  Kevoluiion  are  al. 

y  olmust  cfTuced,  and  their  last  traces 

....   rantah   with   the   present   generation. 

Bai  its  moral  consequence!  may  endure  for 

>jc«,  and  it  is  by  tlicir  ullimnle  charnctcr 

liiRt  the  ooniparalive   wisdom    of  the    rival 

lUtesmen  must  be  tried. 

h  miiy  be  (rue  that  .Mr.  Fox  was  inil<iccd, 

U'r  and  rrlucliintly,  to  despair  of  French 

I  -Mr.      Rut   it   was  not  the  inrhutcncc  of 

'liition  which  clmnf^ed  hi»  opinions. 

•\:f*    fiirciblc    interruption,  not    the 

auarai    ien<k>ney.   of   its  pro^re^^s,   which 

rjiiw.l  III*  .IfMii.iidency.     He  had  foreseen 

I  the  French  people  were 

...   ._,w.i^r  a  permaneiil  evil}  but 

<!)  skill  could  enable  him  to  foresee 

tail  nf  Napoleon.     It  would  bo  un- 

imo  a  pliysicinn  far  ignorance  in 

'    '  I'l  se.'i-balliing,  bernusc  h)<i  pn- 

>\  to  be  carried  off  by  a  nlmrlc ; 

cj  it  16  ciiually  unjust  to  assert  that  Mr. 


Fox  was  orijinnlly  wrong  in  his  opinion  of 
the  French  Revolution^  becauRe  ho  lived  to 
seeitsbenelitsdeBtroycdforatimcbythc  un- 
expected  interference  of  a  powerful  usurper. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  coinnrchend  the  pre- 
cise moral  lesson  which  Mr.  Alison  would 
lead  bis  readers  to  draw  from  the  French 
Kevolution.  Nor^  to  say  truth,  in  it  easy  to 
conceive  how  he  can  find  any  instruction  at 
all  in  an  event  which  he  believes  to  have 
originated  in  mysterious  insanity,  and  t< 
have  tenninated  in  hopeless  slavery.  It  li" 
true  that  we  find  in  his  work  plenty  of  so- 
norous declamation  about  the  fatal  career 
of  guilt,  the  short-lived  triumphs  of  wicked- 
ness, and  the  inevitable  laws  of  retributioo. 
But  we  know  nothing  moro  annoying  to  the 
reader  than  this  sort  of  rhetorical  amplifica- 
tion, upon  subjects  which  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  most  rigid  precision  of 
which  language  is  capable,  ^o  doubt  Ko* 
l)espierre  was  a  wicked  man,  and  was  as 
miserable  as  wicked  men  generally  are. 
\o  doubt  Xopoleon  was  rash  and  ambitious, 
and  owed  his  dou-nfall  to  hi«  own  pride  and 
recklessness.  No  doubt  the  French  popu- 
lace were  madmen  and  rulhens,  and  made 
themselves  as  wretched  by  their  crimes  as 
they  deserved  to  be.  But  alt  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  instruction  which  %vc  expect 
from  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Revolution. 
We  have  searched  Mr.  Alison's  work  for  a 
enhn  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  means 
by  which  the  evils  of  the  ancient  gorcrn- 
ment  might  have  been  removed,  and  yet 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  prevented; 
and  we  have  found  ourselves  again  and 
again  baffled  and  bewildered  by  a  mazy 
tisstie  of  words.  No  reasonable  being  who 
reads  Mr  Alisoirs  narrative  requires  to 
be  lectured  about  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 
Every  body  knows  that  anarchy  is  a  tre- 
mendous evil ;  but  was  it  nn  avoidable  evil  1 
was  it  n  greater  evil  than  continued  sub- 
jection \  was  there  no  middle  course  by 
which  the  dangers  of  both  might  have  been 
nvoidcd  t  These  arc  quesliuuit  which  we 
cannot  di<i<*over  nny  direct  attempt  to  re- 
solve. If  Mr.  Alison  were  to  see  a  drover 
trampled  to  death  by  an  ox,  would  not  his 
li  rst  reflection  noluroUy  ho  upon  the  danger 
of  over-driving  oxen,  and  the  best  means  of 
keeping  thorn  in  order  I  And  would  he  not 
think  that  the  bystanders  had  lost  their 
senveft  if  they  began  to  dilate  upon  the 
shockinor  nature  of  the  accident,  as  a  proof 
thiii  it  is  the  duty  of  over-driven  oxen  to 
keep  their  temper^ 

.\len  arc  wisely  forbidden  to  do  evil  that 
good  mny  ensue;  hut  they  are  not  fort»id- 
iden  to  admire  the  tnercilul  atTanig&nifi\iV% 
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of  Providence,  by  which  the  sin  and  folly  of 
individunls  are  bo  often  made  the  source  of 
blessings  to  mankind.  We  feel  as  much 
aversion  as  Mr.  Alison  for  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  the  French  Revolutionists  ;  but 
we  do  not  pronounce,  as  he  does,  that  their 
crimes  must  bring  ruin  upon  their  innocent 
posterity.  We  see  neither  sense,  nor  ju^ 
tice,  nor  Christian  principle,  in  his  theory 
of  a  law  of  retribution  not  confined  to  the 
guilty  parties.  Let  Mr.  Alison,  if  he  will, 
regard  the  French  Revolution  as '  the  second 
revolt  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  the  morn- 
ing.'— (x.  18.)  We  prefer  to  recognize  in 
its  vicissitudes  the  same  severe  bnt  merci- 
ful hand  which  employs  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes  to  dispel  the  pestilential  stagna- 
tion of  the  physical  atmosphere. 

However  vague  Mr.  Alison's  digressions 
may  occasionally  appear,  there  is  one  feel- 
ing, in  the  expression  of  which  he  is  uni- 
formly clear  and  consistent.  This  is  his 
dread  and  detestation  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. So  far  as  these  sentiments  are 
called  forth  by  the  facts  of  his  narrative, 
we  admit  them  to  be  perfectly  reasonable. 
Whatever  benefits  we  may  hope  from  the 
consequences  of  the  French  Revolution,  we 
acknowledge  that  the  democracy  which  it 
established  was  in  itself  the  worst  of  all 
possible  governments.  What  we  doubt  is 
the  intrinsic  evil  of  a  democracy  in  a  com- 
munity prepared  for  its  reception.  Still,  as 
we  admit  that  no  sach  community  now  cx- 
ist!4,  or  is  likely  to  exist  for  many  ages,  it 
may  be  thoiisfht  that  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
^-cnt  from  Mr.  Alison's  opinion  is  merely 
tlieoretica],  and  therefore  scarcely  worib 
disciisiiion.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  If  Mr.  Alison  is  right,  every  political 
innovation,  in  every  country,  is  necessarily 
absurd  and  mischievous  in  proportion  as  it 
increases  the  influence  of  the  lower  classe». 
If  we  are  right,  such  innovations  are  only 
dangerous  when  they  give  influence  to  a 
class  unfit  to  exercise  it.  The  question 
therefore  is,  whether  the  great  body  of  a 
nation  is  necessarily  and  intrinsically  unlit 
to  exercise  political  power. 

Mr.  Alison's  first  argument,  if  we  rightly 
midcrstand  it,  is  tlic  utter  inutility  of  sucli 
nn  experiment,  whether  successful  or  not. 
He  draws,  or  attempts  to  draw,  a  distinction 
between  social  freedom  and  political  power, 
and  contends  that  the  one  may  exist  in  per- 
fect security  without  tlie  protection  of  the 
other.  'There  is,  in  the  first  place,'  he 
says,  'the  love  of  freedom;  that  is,  immu- 
nity from  personal  restriction,  oppression, 
or  injury.  Thi!*  principle  is  perfectly  inno- 
ceut,  and  never  enlists  without  producing 


[Jau. 

the  happiest  efTects.  Every  conceasion 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  this  speciei 
of  liberty,  is  comparatively  safe  io  all  ages 
and  in  all  places.  But  there  is  another 
principle,  strong  at  all  times,  but  especially 
to  be  dreaded  in  moments  of  excitement. 
This  is  the  principle  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion ; — the  desire  of  exercising  the  powers 
of  sovereignty,  and  of  sharing  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  This  is  the  danger- 
ous principle ; — the  desire,  not  of  exercising 
industry  without  molestation,  but  of  exert- 
ing power  without  control.'— -{i.  l?*.)  The 
principles  may  certainly  be  said  to  he  dis- 
tinct ;  but  they  are  so  closely  connected 
that  we  scarcely  see  how  one  can  exist 
without  the  other.  They  are  equally  nata- 
ral«  and  in  themselves  equally  harmless. 
The  one  is  the  wish  for  present  relief — the 
other  the  desire  of  future  security.  The 
former,  we  suppose,  is  felt  by  every  human 
being;  the  latter  by  every  human  being 
possessed  of  the  commonest  sense  and 
foresight.  W^hat  security,  we  would  ask 
Mr.  Alison,  can  a  man  have  that  he  will 
continue  to  exercise  industry  without  mo- 
lestation, except  the  possession,  by  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  of  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  1  The  present 
existence  of  just  and  equal  laws  is  not  such 
a  security.  Who  is  to  guard  our  guardians  % 
Who  is  to  assure  us  that  those  laws  will 
not  be  repealed,  if  our  rulers  can  repeal 
them  at  any  moment  without  our  consent! 
Suppose  that  they  enact  a  new  law  to-mor- 
row, declaring  us  all  slaves  and  bondmen, 
what  resource  have  we  against  it  but  civil 
warl 

This,  it  is  true,  is  an  extreme  case. 
When  the  subjects  are  men  of  spirit,  and 
the  rulers  men  of  sense,  there  is  no  fear  of 
such  open  tyranny  as  this.  But  there  is 
fear  of  Insensible  encroachment  on  the  na- 
tional liberties — ofthat  encroachment  which 
lias  sapped  the  constitution  and  undermined 
the  national  spirit  of  so  many  continental 
nations — of  that  encroachment  whose  pro- 
gress in  England,  two  centuries  ago,  was 
only  arrested  by  seven  years  of  desperate 
war.  Even  when  the  popular  rights  are  so 
clearly  defined  as  to  make  this  impractica- 
ble, there  is  fear  that  the  class  which  is  pas- 
sive in  the  administration  of  afTuirs  will 
sufTer  much  unnecessary  hardship.  There 
is  scarcely  any  conceivable  political  mea- 
sure, which  is  not  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
directly  or  indirectly,  more  or  less,  to  affect 
the  personal  happiness  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zen of  the  commonwealth.  And  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  best  absolute  govern- 
ment will  consult  the  happiness  of  such  a 
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cilkcn  a«  imparliolly  as  it  would  if  h«  had 
the  power  to  incerfere  ;  and  tho  wisdom  to 
Hterfcre  with  etTcot. 
Ho  man  of  sense  will  consider  politicai 

rwer  as  an  end  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  meann. 
is  not  happinesH ;  but  Mr.  Alisun  will 
learccly  ditputc  thai,  properly  u«ed,  it  is  a 
pawerful  inKirumrnt  for  Bcciiring  happiness 
A'eidmit  ihni,  lika  other  useful  things,  it 
any  be  dffcircd  with  rccltiess  pagerness  or 
»ilh  pcrniciiius  flphicns;  but  we  say  (hat 
iitkio  ii»i;[f  a  leijitiniaic  olijeci  of  desire. 
We  adntii  iltat  thf  exclusion  of  ihtr  f:;reai 
Wxiy  of  the  coinniuitiiy  froin  all  share  in 
'.bepoi'ernmcnt,  i»  ni  present^  in  almost  all 
Eiiropenn  states,  a  necessary  evil.  But  we 
ay  that  it  u  an  rvil ;  and  that,  if  it  over 
All]  become  unnecessary,  ita  continued 
uiMence  will  be  a  practical  as  well  as  s 
dieoretical  injustice. 

Jlr.  AJison's  next  objection  is  the  abstract 
injuitice  of  a  democracy.     Admitting;  pu- 
liticnl  power  to  be  a  great  benefit,  he  Btill 
ttfuet    that    its  exiontsion    to  the    poorer 
cltisea  is  necessarily  an  unfair  and  uncquul 
mcasuro ;     even    though    'every   man,    in 
wliatever    rank,   were   cqimlly   capable    of 
J^itif  on  pnliijral  sMbjerts.*     His  reason- 
ing on  ibifi  point  is  more  plausible  than  on 
lb*  precediug,  but,  we  think,  equally  falla- 
cious.    ^In  private  life,*  he  says,  'men  are 
ntrer  deceived  on  this  subject.     In  the  ad- 
mioisltation  of  any  commua  fund,  or  the 
^iiposal  of  cotiiinou  properly,  it  never  was 
for  a  iitomctit  proposed  to  give  the  smallest 
pJiareholdtr  na  equal  rl;xht  with  the  i;reat- 
•U;  to  g-ii'c  o  creditor  holding  a  claim  for 
!0s.,  for  example,  on  a  bmkrupt  cittittc,  the 
Ume  vote  ns  one  pussesscd  of  a  bond  for 
£10,000.     The  injustice  of  such  a  procecd- 
io[[  is  quite  nppnrcnl.' — (i.  351.)  This  anal- 
ogy i*  fur  from   vitifcfactory.     There  arc 
•iTvrnI  circiimelancps  which  make  the  ox- 
clasion  of  n  citizen  from  the  management 
of  the  «taio  a  greater  hardship,  than  theex- 
eluston  of  a  sbarehtjldtir  from  the  manage- 
uent  of  the  common  fuod.      In  the  liral 
place,   the  shareholder   may  withdraw  his 
•(alieif  he  conitiders  it  insecurely  deposited- 
Ur.   Alison's  twc^nty-sbilling  creditor  may 
kell  bis  dividend  at  a   fair  discount,  if  he 
thinks  that  the  assignees  are  tnismannpin;* 
ihc  estate.     In  n  commonwealth  it  is  ilrtTer- 
Ui'cry  I^n^^'lish  citizen  must  share  tho 
itc  of  his  cuutiuy,  or  become  a  homeless 
ant.       Secondly,   tlic    amount   of   n 
older*s  pn-ufiiartf  jnicrest  in  the  joint 
lock,  is  jfooerally  a  tolerably  fairrepresen- 
lion  of  hii  moral  interest  in  the  prosperity 
f  the  speculalion.     It  it  ccrtnitily  possible 
t  a  poor  raou,  with  a  email  venturoi  may 


bo  more  deeply  involved  tlian  a  rich  man 
with  a  much  hirger  one  }  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  bo  a  common  case.  There  is  ccr* 
tttinly  every  reasonable  probobility  that 
the  small  creilitor  cnroseontpurutlvely  little 
for  the  loss  of  bin  twenty  shiltine^,  and  that 
the  targe  creditor  will  be  ruined  by  ihc  loss 
of  his  XIO,fH}0.  And  tlicreforc,  if  we  dis- 
tribute authority  among  ilie  shareholders  in 
proportion  to  each  manV  pecuniary  risk, 
we  fhiill  prubnbiy  distribute  it,  in  most 
cases,  in  proportion  to  each  n)an's  actual 
chonce  of  enjoyment  or  suffering.  Here 
again  the  analogy  fails.  The  whole  proper- 
ty of  the  lower  classes  in  a  communwcaltli, 
is  almost  invariably  staked  upon  that  com* 
mouwealih*s  existence.  An  KngliAh  pea> 
sant,  who  possesses  nothing  but  a  collage 
and  a  garden,  would  dread  the  loss  of  his 
property  by  foreign  conquest  or  domestic 
onarchy,  as  much  as  if  be  were  Duke  of 
StilbcrlBiid  or  Alurquis  of  Westminster. 
Lastly,  in  the  dif-posal  of  a  joint  fund,  oacli 
shareboldcr  incurs  a  pecuniary  hu/ard,  and 
nothing  more.  In  the  management  of  a 
commuDwculth,  the  personal  snfety  of  its 
citizens  is  risked.  A  nieclianic,  living  solely 
by  his  daily  labor,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
have  any  property  to  lose  by  the  ruin  of 
the  state  ;  but  be  may  lose  bis  life,  bis 
liberty,  bis  means  of  Tulurc  subsistence.  A 
Reign  of  Terror,  or  a  French  invasion, 
could  not  deprive  him  of  fortune,  but  they 
might  cause  him  to  be  murdered,  or  en- 
slaved, or  starved  in  the  streets.  I'hcse 
arc  our  reasons  for  thinkiag  that,  if  no 
other  obstacles  rxisled,  it  would  ho  unjust 
to  deprive  the  poorer  classes  of  all  political 
inlluencc  ;  merely  on  tho  {tround  that  their 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  iusulfi* 
cient  to  withhold  them  from  wanton  mis- 
govrrnmenl. 

Mr.  Alison  repeatedly  ealarges,  with 
great  justice,  upon  the  practical  evils  which 
have  hitherto  been  found  to  accompany  de- 
mocratic institutions.  But  we  think  that 
he  does  not  sulTiciently  distinguit^h  between 
necessary  and  accidental  disadvantages — 
between  the  dangers  inseparable  from  pop> 
ular  power,  and  tne  dan;;:crti  arii^iiig  from  its 
abuse.  He  does  not  siifKcicntly  consider 
that  in  no  state  which  has  yet  existed  hnvo 
the  poorer  classes  been  equal,  or  nearly 
eigual,  to  the  richer  in  civilization  and  io- 
lelligence  ;  and  that  consequently  in  no 
slate  which  has  yet  existed,  could  any  form 
of  government,  at  all  approaching  to  what 
can  be  properly  called  a  democracy,  have 
any  chance  of  a  fair  trial.  In  ancient 
Athens  and  modern  France,  thut  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  mea  utterly  uufit  for 


its  exercise.  The  coDsequences  were  per* 
fectly  nnturjil — in  the  one  cn«e,  perpetual 
turbulence  and  speedy  tlecny — ■In  ihc  other, 
rnpine,  blootlsbed,  and  anarchy.  In  the 
TJnitcd  Sinics  of  America,  the  experiment 
is  now  in  pro^resa  on  a  f.ir  wiser  plan,  and 
under  far  more  favorable  circumstances. 
But  even  here  we  adinit  that  Mr.  AU»on  is 
justified  in  regarding  the  reault  as  more 
than  doubtful.  Popular  power,  pcrhapa 
from  unaioiduble  cautics,  hn»  even  here 
outrun  popular  sense  nnd  knowledge  j  and 
the  consequences  ha\-e  been  seen  in  fre- 
quent ouibreiika  of  democrutjc  tyranny, 
which  have  created  serioui*  alarm  for  the 
security  of  the  state.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
British  coniitilution,  fls  estnbliithed  in  1688, 
mny  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  demo* 
cratic  form  of  government  ever  yet  exer- 
cired  with  continued  and  undisputed  suc- 
cess. And  therefore  the  world  bus  yet  to 
behold  the  full  cHect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced  by  the  insensible  progress  of  popular 
influence  in  n  nation  enlightened,  religious, 
and  confirmed  in  sober  wisdom  by  centu- 
ries of  advancing  freedom  and  civili/ution. 
Mr.  Alison,  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
points  out  several  important  advantages 
possessed  by  the  aristocratic  over  the  de- 
mocratic form  of  government.  They  may 
gcQorally  be  included  under  two  heads :  8u> 
perior  security  to  private  property,  and  su- 
perior prudence  in  public  iiicusurcs.  '  II  has 
uniformly  been  found,'  says  Mr.  Alison, 
'  that  the  holders  of  property  advocate  mea- 
sures to  protect  that  property,  while  the 
destitute  masses  arc  perpetually  impelled 
to  those  likely  to  induce  rcvoluitonar)' 
spollution.' — (x.965.)  •Agrnrian  laws,'  he 
elsewhere  asserts,  'and  the  equal  divistioo 
of  propuriy,  or  measures  tending  indirectly 
to  that  effect,  will  in  every  age  he  the  wish 
of  the  unthinking  tnultitudc,  who  havo  no- 
thing apparently  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to 
gain,  by  such  convulsions.  Their  real  ulti* 
mate  iutcrestti,  indeed,  will  in  the  end  inev- 
itably sutfcr  from  such  changes;  but  this  is 
R  remote  consequence,  which  never  will 
becocnc  obvious  to  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind.'— (i.  353.)  That  is  assuming  the 
question.  If  the  groat  body  of  mankind  arc 
really  so  obtuso  as  to  be  incapable,  with 
CTery  advantage  of  instruction,  of  compre- 
hending that  u  state  where  the  poor  uuite 
to  rob  the  rich  will  inevitably  be  ruined, 
then  we  acknowledge  their  natural  unliliiesN 
for  political  power.  Hut  ^Ir.  Alison  forgetii 
that  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  he  is 
arguing  on  the  supposition  of  'every  man, 
in  whaterer  rank,  being  equally  capable  of 
judging  uo  political  subjects.     Surely,   if 


this  were  the  case,  no  reasonable  bei 
would  be  found  to  advocate  an  ngrari 
law.  It  is  precisely  when  the  multitu 
cease  to  be  unthinking — whentbcy  becot: 
competent  to  judge  of  their  own  real  a 
ultimate  interests — that  vre  assert,  and  A' 
Alison  denies,  the  necessity  of  allowi 
them  a  share  of  political  power. 

Mr.  Alison's  first  argument  for  the  supi 
rior  political   skill  of  aristocratic  gove 
mcnts  appear:!  to  us  singular,  if  not  inco 
prehensibie.  *  Those  classes,'  ho  sayt,  *  w 
from    their   atTluence  possess  leisure,   a 
from  their  station  have  received  the  cdu 
tion   requisite   fur   acquiring   extensive 
formation,  are  more  likely,  in  the  long  r 
to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers  ncccsis 
for   beneficial    legislation,  thon   those  wbi 
from  the  necensilies  of  their  situation,  a 
chained  to  daily  toil,  and  from  lite  limit 
extent  of  their  funds  have   been  disabled 
from  acquiring  a  thorough  education.  •  ■ 
No  person  of  a  different  profession  won 
think  of  competing  with  a  physician  in  i 
treatment  of  a  person  afflicted  with  a  da 
gcrouB  disease,   or  with  a  lowycr   in   i* 
management  of  an  intricate  or  difttcult  la 

suit And  it  would  be  surprising  i 

deed  if  the  science  of  governmeut  could 
as  successfully  pursued   by  those  clas 
whose  time   is  almost  whollv  absorbed 
other  pursuits,  as  by  those  who  have  ma 
it  the   undivided  object  and  study  of  lb 
life.'~<i.  9ti6.)     All  this  is  perfectly  tr 
but  what  conclusion  does  Mr.  Alison  dr 
from  it  I     What  is  to  prcrent  ademocra 
state  from  making  proper  use  of  the  su 
rior  intelligence  of  any  class  of  itscitize 
Does  Mr.  Alison  suppose  that,  if  n  deina 
cracy   were    ei>tub1ished    in    England,   ibc 
whole  nation  would  assemble  on  Snlisbui 
Plain  to  pass  laws  and  transact  businc 
Or  does  be  tliink   that   the  rcpre^rnlot 
assembly  and  the   public  offices   would 
tilled  with  laborers  and  mechanics'!    Ct' 
state  where  the  supreme  power  is  placed  i 
the  bands  of  the  ouraerical  majority  is  u 
mocrocy  ;    just  a*  every  state  where  it 
held  by  nn  individual  is  a  despotism.     T 
people,  like    the  king,  may  exercise  tb< 
power  by  any  machinery  that  may  up 
convenient;  they  mny  delegate  it  to  p 
dents,  senators,  atnbassadur*,  nnd   seci 
ties  of  state  ;    and  tliey  may  intrust  th 
offices  to  the  most  deserving  persons  to 
found   in  the    community.     Wliy,  ilic-n, 
the  science  of  government  likely  to  be  I 
successfully    cultivaied    in    n    dcmocra 
state  1     Or  why  have  iho  stalesmca  and 
gislators  nf  such  a  slate  less  encou 
meal  to  make  that  science  the  object 
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Hudf  of  ihcir  Wrttl  History  Ao^a  not 
toDvinee  us  thai  ihe  fact  is  so.  Fnuhy  as 
|]s<>pu)9ir  governmeniB  gcnorally  are,  ilietr 
ftull  bus  scldum  breu  a  u'ntit  uf  nblo  nud 
tiperienced  servantn.  Neiilier  America, 
not  AtbcDS,  nor  even  re»-oluliormry  France, 
loonil  reason  to  complain  of  the  tncdiotrity 
of  llieir  ><lalc<>mpn.     Surh   luinistprsi  as  Pe- 


oF  Rousseau  and  Condorcct,  and  proceed*  of 
course,  with  perl'eci  success,  to  show  that 
such  theories  have  always  been  disappoint- 
ed i  and  ihnt  tlicy  are  wholly  incon!>ifitcut 
with  ihe  revealed  doctrine  of  h'lmsn  cor- 
nipiioii.  We  perfectly  n^ree  in  a!l  iliis.  No 
Christian,  du  philosoplier,  no  experienced 
irinn  of  ific  world,  can  rciiJ«otiahly  beliove  in 


rides,  Wnshinztun,  and  Carnoi,  wcro  surely    hiimnn  peTfefitrbility,  in  the  sense  iu  which 


vonhyof  thecontidence  of  any  oristocratiu 
government  on  earth. 

Bui,  howerer  able  mi?ht  be  the  rulers  of 
idemocrattR  state,  .Mr.  Alison  thinks  that 
ibcir  policy  would  be  cnn«tantly  bolBed  by 
ibe  thoughtless  impatience  of  the  supreme 
siahitude.  "  Whoever,"  he  says,  "  has 
tloiely  observed  ibe  diipositiona  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  whether  in  social  or  politi- 
»1  life,  mu^t  have  become  sensible  that  the 
Bost  uniform  and  laslinj  feature  by  which 
ibey  ore  di»iingui»hcd,  is  that  of  insensi- 
Wlity  to  the  future."— -(x.  nfiil.)  Uridoubt- 
Mlty  this  is  the  creai  defect  of  nit  populnr 
jorernmenis.  They  ore  innchines  of  pro- 
digiauspotrer;  but  n  is  difBcult  to  set  tlieiii 
ID  motioQ  with  qnickness,  or  to  direct  them 
vrith  pr«cislon.  In  persevering  policy,  in 
untious  secrecy,  in  unwearying  vigilance, 
■  democracy  is  far  inferior  to  an  orisiucrocy, 
IS  an  aristocracy  if  far  inferior  to  a  despot- 
:«».  Nor  do  we  deny  thul  iliis  i«  in  some 
BMasure  an  intrinsic  (lisadtnutage,  which 
CD  degree  of  national  intetlijjencc  could 
eotirelv  eradicate.  Still  Mr.  Alison  will 
•curccly  contend  ih.it  it  is  a  disadvantage 
which  all  democracies  possoas  in  an  cquni 
depee.  He  will  allow  thai  the  Athenian 
democracy  was  less  infatuated  than  the 
French;  and  tlint  the  American  democracy  i* 
IrsB  thoughtless  than  the  Athenian.  Ho  will 
sllow,  in  short,  that  the  insensibility  to  the 
faluro  of  which  he  speaks,  varies  inversely 
IS  the  average  iniellect  of  the  people.  11 
ihife  ti  the  case,  the  question  is,  whether 
J  Ihe  great  body  of  inniiltind  arc  capable  ol 
|»Qch  a  iJesree  of  improvement  as  to  dimi- 


Inisb  the  want  of  foresight  peculiar  to  punu> 

"inn  ba- 
'lanced  bv  their  peculiar  advantages. 


lar  governments,  until  it  is  more  than 


Mr.  Alison  replies  decidedly  in  the  nega- 
tive :  hut  we  do  not  think  ihni  he  tins  fairly 
stated  the  point  in  dispute.  He  says  that 
*  the  doctnuc  of  human  perfectibtlttif  is  so 
Agreenble  to  the  human  heart,  so  flattering 
1o  human  vanity,  and  withnt  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  generous  affections,  that  it  will  in  nil 
prohnbiliiy,  to  the  cod  of  the  world,  consti- 
tute tho  bnois  on  which  nil  tho  elTorts  of 
the  popular  party  will  be  rested,  and  nil  the 
visions  of  •Dcial  amelioration  justified.' — 
(x,  938.)     He  eitva  ns  examples  tho  visions 


that  term  is  commonly  understuud.  But 
will  Mr.  Alison  allow  no  schemes  uf  social 
ameiiorutinn  short  of  angelic  purity  I — no 
popular  government  except  by  impeccabi 
bemgs  I  Does  he  confound  all  hopc«  of 
human  improvement  with  the  dreams  of  ihs 
enihueiasis  who  predicted  that  crime,  war, 
disease,  and  death  iiivelf,  would  shortly  yidd 
Co  the  advance  of  Mci^cc  und  virtue  1  W« 
entertain  no  such  visionary  ideas ;  the  only 
means  by  which  wo  look  for  improvemcnl, 
arc  tho  natural  progress  of  reason  aud  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  only  result  which  we  expect^ 
is  the  communication  of  those  qunliiies  t 
the  many,  which  our  own  ubxcrvalinn  hafll 
flhown  UK  in  the  few.  Air.  Alison  tells  l^B' 
that  a  good  democracy  is  a  dream,  because 
men  can  never  become  nngcls.  VVc  reply 
that  we  shall  be  perfectly  contented  to  try 
tho  experiment,  when  they  all  become 
NVashingtons  and  Wilberforces. 

Surely  we  shall  not  bo  told  that  thia  too 
is  an  idle  vision.  If  experience,  reason,  nnd 
revelation  deny  ihnt  man  is  perfuctibic,  do 
they  not  combine  to  assert  ihiit  he  is  in- 
provable — impfovabtu  to  a  degree  which 
those  who  have  only  known  him  in  bis  low- 
est state  can  scarcely  imagine  '.  All  we 
venture  to  hope  is,  that  a  certain  d(.'greo  of 
this  improvement  will,  in  course  of  lime, 
become  gcnernl.  W'c  do  not  believe  in  hu- 
man perfectibility,  because  we  never  saw 
or  heard  ofn  perfect  mnn.  But  wo  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  known  many  wise  nnd 
good  men  ;  many  men  to  whose  integrity 
we  would  cheerfully  intrust  our  dearest  in- 
terests. What  presumption  is  there  in  be- 
lieving that  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
of  Christianity  may  hereafter  multiply  tbcir 
number?  We  can  couccivo  that  n  savage, 
whose  highest  ideas  of  human  excellence 
are  drawn  from  tho  barbarianK  of  his  tribe, 
might  ridicule  such  a  hope.  But  wliy  an 
Englishman,  who  perhaps  is  aware  of  tho 
actual  existence  of  many  excellent  men, 
should  deny  the  possible  existence  of  thou- 
sands, is  tn  09  incomprehensible. 

There  is  one  great  difTerence  between 
ari!>totirntic  nnd  democratic  constitutions, 
which  Mr.  Alison  does  not  appear  to  notice. 
He  coDstantly  speaks  as  if  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight were  as  inseparable  from  aristocracy, 
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as  he  pronounces  raslincss  nnd  indolt^aee 
to  be  from  democracy.  Whether  he  i» 
right  or  ivruog  in  the  JHttcr  opinion,  in  the 
former  lie  is  assitrcdly  mistaken.  The  truth 
appenrs  to  be,  thnt  a  bail  dcniocraey  dis- 
plays grent  THuhs  and  ^reut  powers,  ivhile 
a  bad  nrisloi:racy,  tvjtU  fiiult!}  nearly  as 
fftcai,  dis;>l,iys  no  power  at  ell>  The  de- 
iecis  (»r  :iu  aristocracy  are  intrinsic,  but 
its  merits  are  vnrlahle  ;  there  are  cer- 
tain fuiiltii  which  it  must  possess,  and  cer- 
tain ndi'aniftgcs  which  it  m^iy  possess.  The 
best  aristoctncy  cannot  call  forth  demo- 
craiic  enthH!>iasm;  but  u  bad  aristocracy 
may  riiol  democratic  recklessness.  The 
nriiitocracy  of  Austria  was  no  match  for  the 
French  republic  in  its  moments  of  awakened 
ener{ry  ;  ihc  aristocracy  of  Venice  was  as 
supine  as  the  same  republic  in  its  feeblest 
intervals  of  cihausiion.  The  reverse  of 
this  will  apply  to  a  democracy.  Its  merits 
are  intrinsic  ;  for  the  worst  democracies, 
tuch  as  Athens  or  revolutionary  France, 
have  surpassed,  wlicu  aroused  by  imminent 
dimg^er,  the  vi;^or  of  the  bost  aristocratic 
governm:^nts.  fts  defects,  oh  the  contiary, 
are  vnri;ible.  They  depend  upon  the  ave- 
rage senne  and  principle  of  its  citizens. 
When  that  average  is  tow,  tho  anarchy 
which  ensues  is  worse  than  the  severest 
despotism  ;  but  when  it  is  raised  as  high  as 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature  will  per- 
mit, it  might  enable  a  popular  government 
to  exert  the  sclf-dcnyiug  vigilance  of  the 
witsest  aristocracy. 

V\'q  have  been  induced  by  Mr.  Alison's 
undistin^uishing  abhorrence  to  say  so  much 
mure  than  we  bad  intended  in  favor  of  de- 
mocratic insiiluiions,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  add  ufew  words  inexplanation. 
Wo  arc  as  averse,  then,  as  the  most  rigid 
Conservative  to  sudden  or  violent  political 
changes,  h  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
any  such  change,  whether  it  assume  its 
slerncst  or  its  mildest  form — whether  it  np* 
pear  as  a  Revolulion  or  a  Reform  Bill — 
that  we  think  the  institutions  of  every  state 
should  be  gradually  modified  in  proportion 
to  the  Iniellectunl  progress  of  its  subjects. 
Whether  that  progress  will  ever  attain  such 
a  height,  as  to  make  unrestrained  self-go- 
vernment prncticablo  in  any  community  of 
liumaa  being?,  we  greatly  doubt.  Such  a 
change  may  be  an  idle,  though  surely  not 
an  ignoble  or  unimproring  hope.  But  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend  ts  simply 
this,  that  the  fitness  of  the  people  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  is  the  sole  cri- 
terion by  which  political  power  can  be 
safely  or  justly  granted  or  denied  them. 

Mr.  Alison,  as  might  be  expected,  applies 


his  whole  theory  npon  popular  ^overnnif 
to  the  reforms  of  the  last  reign  in  this  coi 
try !  and  most  dismal  arc  the  forebodii 
with  which  it  inspires  him.  Wc  have 
that  we  cannnt  condemn  bis  devotion 
his  political  creed  ;  hut  we  think  we  havi 
right  to  complain  of  Jt  as  sometimes  betraj 
ing  him  into  a  tone  of  arrogant  assumption. 
We  have  been  frequently  amused,  and  occa- 
sionally, for  a  moment,  proroked,  by  iba 
cool  dugmalical  decision  with  which 
finally  nettles,  by  a  passing  remark, 
great  public  controversjes  of  the  age,  ai 
llien  proceeds  to  reason  upon  his  own 
nion  us  upon  an  indisputable  foundatii 
Thus,  be  alludes  lo  Cntholic  Emnncipatii 
as  Uhat  loosening  of  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  Stale  under  which  the  mition 
has  so  grievously  labored,*  (vjii.  20.) — 
'that  momentous  change  in  our  religious 
institutions  which  first  loofioncd  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  British  empire,'  fviii.  43  ;) — 
and  he  pronounces  upon  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  in  the  same 
peremptory  language.  If  he  would  con* 
descend  to  overthrow  our  political  tenets 
by  deliberate  argument,  wc  might  endeavor 
10  own  bis  auperioriiy  with  a  good  grac€  ; 
but  it  is  too  much  for  human  patience  to 
lind  them  dismissed  in  a  parenthesis,  as  aa- 
worthy  nerious  di^icussion.  Mr.  Alison  most 
surely  be  aware,  that  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  his  cotintrymcn  approved  of  the 
changes  which  wo  have  meniiuncd,  and  stilt 
expect  them  to  prove  fully  successful.  Are 
they  at  once  to  be  condemned,  because  an 
overweeningand  pompous  historian  cboosea 
to  shake  his  head,  with  a  coni|>ussiunaie 
sneer,  at  their  '  well-meaning  but  injudi- 
cious' philanthropy  X  Or  is  Mr.  Alison  so 
much  their  superior,  thnt  he  bas  a  right  to 
assume,  on  his  own  authority,  thai  they  are 
mistaken,  and  In  draw  matter  of  argument 
and  rebuke  from  thnt  assumption  1  If 
measures  in  question  were  the  subject 
his  narrative — if  any  part  of  his  work  w< 
devoted  to  their  details,  and  to  proof  of  ihi 
pernicious  tendency — wc  nhould  not  obji 
to  his  delivering  his  opinion,  however 
might  disapprovo  tho  self-sufficiency  of 
language,  uut  we  must  protest  against 
practice  of  interweaving  with  a  history 
past  events,  what  lan-ycrs  cull  obiter  Jit 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  writer 
such  a  work  as  the  present  ought  to  tmital 
the  dignity  nod  self-restraint  of  a  judge 
the  bench,  and  carefully  to  abstain  frc 
throtving  out  imputations  and  assortr^ 
not  strictly  trarranted  by  the  evidesee 
fore  the  court. 
We  bare  do  intenlioD,  as  may  be  avppc 
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ttAbilUj,  ID  descrlin?  ifac-ir  counlry  in  n 
liwly,  ati)>o«t  un  llir  f>T»i  a|>pcaratH'e  of  diiri- 
^r.  In  a  DOie  to  this  pne*Bgc,  he  qiiateA 
ftepainteJly  expressed,  but  very  feeble  upo- 
ligyofM.  dvChotcaiihriftnd.uliich  In  cBect 
incuituiQtht» — thntth«  French  arifiocracf 
nghl  not  to  be  blnmcd,  beeaase  the  dnngcr 
imreiirful  aad  iininincni,  miD  bcoau^c  no 
one,  ■  ■  ill  a  peorcdil  country,  rati  lell 
iiL^  ,iin*cli*  wooldiiovebeliaved  bet- 

kr  iu  •uciiai   ■  '■y.     The  ansiver  to 

ill  lhifti9p«r:  lous.    Al.dt-Chatenii- 

brumtTs  «rgunieni&  imtv  induce  us  to  looli 
apoD  cowi'srdice  nnd  fully  as. venial  fuuirs; 
mi  cannot  posfrilily  prove  that  the  French 
r.obilily  were  brate  of  wise  men.  Wc  ucr- 
(reily  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  height 
tf  prcvompliDa  to  spenic  with  violent  indig- 
Mtion  of  persotia  who,  in  trying  circuin' 
[titiees,  liave  faileil  in  wisdom  ami  cournjrc  j 
md  that  no  man  can  decide,  without  trial, 
vbcther  he  po>sc»«vs  such  qualities  Iiim- 
•elf.  Tliis  is  an  excdleiit  reai>on  for  par- 
doniug  and  pitying  those  who  are  guilty  of 
Dnprudeticf  or  piif-iMnnimity ;  bnt  none  al 
ill  for  petiiiiTtin<;  ilirm  to  deny  their  guilt; 
\L  de  ChutcaubritHni'!)  defence  is  at  beat 
merely  n  plea  for  mercy,  and  can  never  be 
ukcn  as  a  ground  for  acquittal.  Our  an- 
ibor^A  tep\y  is  very  dilTercut.  He  takes  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  at  his  word,  and  say* — 
We  iaite  beeti  tried,  and  U'e  have  stood  the 
trial ;  for  the  Engliiih  aristocracy  did  not 
By  their  country  when  the  Reform  Bill 
paued.  For  the  beoefil  of  the  incredulous 
Trader,  ve  hold  oareelvcs  bonnd  to  qtintc 
ihiofDOiit  n«>tonishing  pas&age  entire.  *Ad* 
tnitting,'  ^ars  Mr.  Alison,  *  the  cauatic  clo- 
({uciice  of  ihe^e  remark^.,  the  Qiiiisli  lijslo- 
film  caiinoi  allow  their  justice.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  nobility  of  Win  own  country,  in 
tie  dtfastrona  days  which  succeeded  the 

nasiDff  of  the  Keform  Bill,  has  funnshod 
m  with  a  decisive  refutation  of  them. 
The  fhiroes  of  Hrisiol  and  Nuiiini^lmm 
proved  that  danger  had  reached  iheir  dwell- 
ings as  well  as  those  of  the  French  noble* 
tneii  I  nod  if  they  had,  in  consequence,  dc- 
stirleil  their  country  and  Icngued  with  ihu 
■iraDger,  it  is  hardly  duubiful  that  similar 
eiceaacB  would  have  Intd  waste  the  wliolc 
fair  realm  of  England.  They  did  not  do  so ; 
tbey  remained  at  home,  braving  ever}'  dan- 
ger, enduriug  every  instill;  and  uho  can 
ovcr-cstiniuie  (ho  inQuence  of  such  mornt 
courage  in  mitigating  the  evils  which  then 
■o  widcDiIv  thrcalvucd  their  country  V — 
(i.  312.)  Wo  will  fairly  compare  tho  cir- 
euBiatiinccs  of  each  case,  and  for  that  pur* 
pos«  wo  will  quote  from  Mr.  Alison  a  fonr 
of  (he  threatening  vj^mptoms  which  over* 
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came  the  rc^oluiton  of  the  French  noblesse. 
'  Evcrj'wherc  the  pea^»tlls  rose  in  urms,at> 
toclicd  and  burnt  the  chateaux  of  the  land- 
lords, and  massacred  or  expelled  the  pos- 
sessors. The  horrors  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  time  of  Edward  111^ 
were  revived  on  a  greater  scale,  and  with 
deeper  circunislanccA  of  atrocity.  In  ihcir 
blind  fury  ihey  did  not  even  spore  ihosc 
»ci>!iieura  \\\tu  Wftv  knonn  to  be  inclined 
to  the  popular  side,  or  had  done  the  most 
tu  uiitjgaic  their  suflcringf,  or  support  their 
rights.  The  most  cruel  tortures  were  in- 
flicted on  the  victims  who  fell  into  their 
bands.'— fi.  iiiS.)  Wo  gladly  spare  our- 
iiclvcs  and  our  readers  the  revolting  details 
ivhich  follow.  Now,  what  parnllcl  has  Mr- 
Aliaon  to  produce  from  English  bistor)*  ten 
years  ago  i  'The  Oames  ofBristol  and  \ot- 
tinghum!*  Two  isolated  riots,  occttrringof 
an  iTUtrral  of  several  years — each  confined 
to  a  single  town,  and  each  eflfuctually  pat 
down  and  signslly  punished  by  the  power 
of  the  law.  The  disrturbaaces  of  Urislol 
undoubtedly  orifrinatcd  in  a  political  couse  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  those  who  were  guilty  of 
the  chief  excesses  conimillcd  there,  acted 
merely  from  thirst  of  plunder.  \o  vindic* 
tive  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  mob  ;  no 
certain  plan,  no  submission  to  commaud, 
was  observable  in  their  excesses, — oil  was 
indiiDcrinunale  thirst  for  spoil.  The  foct  is, 
that  the  civil  authorities  failed  to  do  their 
duty  to  repressing  ihc  first  symptoms  of  tu- 
mult, and  a  rabble  of  thieves  ond  de!f|)cra- 
does  seized  the  opportunity  of  license  and 
robbery.  But  in  every  large  community 
there  are  numbers  of  indigent  and  dcpravod 
men,  who  gladly  plunder  iheir  neighbors 
whenever  they  ran  do  so  with  impunity. 
W'hnt  happeucd  in  Bristol  would  most  cer> 
ininly  happen  to-morrow  in  every  large  city 
in  Europe,  if  there  were  reason  lo  suppose 
that  the  attempt  would  not  be  properly  re- 
pressed. But  how  were  the  British  aristo- 
cracy peculiarly  menaced  by  a  destructive 
riot  in  a  great  commercial  town!  !Iad 
Clumber  or  St  rath  field  say  been  burnt  to  the 
'/round,  instead  uf  hnlf-n-doxen  streets  in 
Bristol,  the  case  would  hare  been  somewhat 
different.  U  wos  not  by  diMurhances  at 
L<yons  or  Bordeaux  that  the  French  noblesse 
were  driven  to  Coblenz. 

We  do  not  liuow  how  »ve  con  better  ci* 
pose  tho  injustice  of  Af r.  Alison's  compari- 
■lon,  than  by  requesting  our  readers  to  ima- 
gine what  ihcir  feelings  of  nstoni&hraCDt 
would  have  been,  on  finding  by  the  papers, 
the  day  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Conservative  gen* 
try  of  England  bad  emigrated  in  a  body! 
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Let  ihem  imagine  an  English  emigrant  peer 
landing^,  in  IS2'Z,  at  Camis  or  New-York. 
He  is  eagerly  pressed  to  describe  the  hor- 
rors he  has  witnessed — tocomrnunicaic  the 
names  of  the  most  illostriou*  victims — to 
give  the  particulars  of  the  new  British  re- 
public. What  is  hia  reply!  'Englond  is 
in  on  awful  stale.  At  urisiol,  only  two 
handred  miles  from  my  family  seat,  there 
has  been  a  dangerous  riot  and  great  destruc- 
tion of  property.  I  have  buen  abused  in 
the  county  newspaper?.  The  Times  has 
threatened  the  aristocracy  with  brickbutsi 
and  bludgeons.  The  Duke  of  Wcllmijlofrs 
windows  have  been  broken.'  And  all  this 
would  have  been  addressed  to  men  who 
could  remember  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or 
the  forays  of  Hrandt  aud  Uutler.  The 
French  emigrntinn  is  a  subject  for  serious 
blame ;  but  that  of  the  English  oristucracy 
would  huvd  dclied  ihe  gravity  of  alt  Europe. 
We  pity  and  despise  the  selfish  cowardice 
of  a  man  who  flics  from  a  dangerous  con- 
flagration, instead  of  staying  to  rescue  bis 
family  and  protect  his  properly.  But  our 
pity  and  contempt  give  way  to  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  when  we  hear  of  his  jumping 
headlong  from  a  garret  window,  because  a 
few  idlers  in  the  street  have  raised  the  cry 
of  fire. 

Not  only,  it  seems,  are  the  liberal  parly 
in  England  prepared  to  imilalc  the  crimes 
of  the  French  Kevoluiion,  but  they  are,  or 
were,  on  the  point  of  betraying  iheir  conn- 
try  to  the  actual  perpetrators  of  those 
enormities.  After  noticing  that  Napoleon 
had  iolended  to  follow  his  descent  upon 
Great  Britain  by  a  proclamation,  promising 
*all  the  objects  which  the  revolutionary 
party  in  this  country  have  ever  had  at  heart,' 
Mr.  Alison  proceeds  as  follows : — *  That  the 
French  emperor  would  hare  been  defeated 
in  his  attempt,  if  England  had  remained 
true  to  herself,  can  be  doubtful  to  no  one. 

But  would  she  have  remuincd  true  to 

herself  under  the  temptation  to  swerve  pro- 
duced by  such  means  \  This  is  n  point  up- 
on which  there  is  no  Briton  who  would 
hare  entertained  a  doubt,  till  within  ibcac 
few  years ;  but  the  manner  io  which  the 
public  mind  has  reeled  from  the  applica- 
tion of  inferior  siimulunts  since  IS30,  and 
the  strong  partiality  to  French  alliance 
which  has  grown  up  ivith  tlia  spread  of  dc- 
mocrnlic  principle^,  has  now  suggested  the 
painful  doubt,  whether  Napoleon  did  not 
know  us  belter  than  we  knew  ourseU'cs, 
and  whether  we  could  have  resisted  lliuse 
methode  of  Meduction  which  had  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  patriotism  of  so  many  other  peo- 
ple  The  nurmost  friend  to  hia  coun- 


try  will   probably  hesilate  before  he  pr 
nounces  upon  the  stiihility  of  the  Engtii 
mind  under  the  influence  of  the  prodigioi 
exciiemcnl  likely  to  have  arisen  from   il 
promulgation    of  the  political  innovatioi 
which  Napoleon  had  prepared   for  her  »^ 
duction.     If  ho  is  wise,  he  will  rejoice  th^ 
in  the  proviAncc  of  God   his  country  vn 
saved  the  trial,  and  acknowledge  with  gi 
titude  the  inestimable  obligations  which  si 
Owes  10  the   illustrious  men  whose  val 
averted  a  danger  under  which  her  couraf 
indeed,   would   never   have  sunk,    but 
which  her   wiedum    might  possibly   bai 
proved  unequal.' — (v.  379.) 

We  have  frequently  found  occasion  to  dj 
fer  from  Mr.  Alison,  but  ihis  is  ono  of  i| 
few  passages  of  bis  work  which  we  hai 
read  with  serious  regret  and  deep  dispio 
sure.     Its  meaning  is  simply  this — that  hi 
Napoleon  landed  in  England,  those  Englii 
men  who  approved  of  the  reforms  be  intct 
ed  to  promise,  would  have  deserted  tb< 
countrymen  and  joined  hisnrmy^     The 
himny  is  moat  dikingennously  envclupcd 
the  Iniiguttge  of  pretended  »cir-ubu&emen( 
but  this  disguise  is  too  alight  to  conceal  il 
real  nature  for  a  moment.     The  suspici 
expressed  by  Mr.  Alivon  is  obviously  upp^ 
cable  only  to  his  political  opponentfi.     It 
therefore  of  their  honor  alone  that  he  fe( 
alt  this  timid  distrust.     The  temptation 
which  he  expresses  so  much  anxious  dreq^ 
is  one  which  could  not  have  ailracled  hh 
the  merit  which  he  is  so  modestly  relucli 
to  vouul,  is  one  in  which  Ac  could  have  hi 
no  share.       This   candid    reoanciaiiun 
other  people's  credit  has  a  twofold  advi 
tagc  ;  for  it  combines  the  grace  of  huroilitj 
ivith  the  pleasure  of^lnndcr- 

We  might  ensily  show  that  the  politi( 
opinions  o(  whnt  Mr.  Alison   is  pleased 
call  the  revolutionary  party,  are  perfecll 
consistent  with  the   naiiounl   virtues,  at 
even  with  the  wholesome  prejudices,  of  tri 
born  Britons.    M'e  might  plead,  that  an  hoi 
est  Englishman  may  consider  the  Uritit 
constitution  as  the  best  in  the  world,  will| 
out  thinking  it  absolutely  perfect ;    that 
may  religiously  believe  himself  able  to  be 
three  Frenchmen,  without  longing  to  be  pi 
pctually  employed  in  doing  it.     We  ntigi 
plead,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  desire  the  su| 
port  of  France  abroad,  and  another  to  i| 
vote  her  interference  at  home;  one  thii 
to  wish  for  rcfonii  by  act  of  parliiiment,  oi 
another  to  ailempt  it  b}'  high  treason.     B| 
we    prefer   giving   Mr.  Alison  a  prnctic 
proof  of  iho  dangerous  nature  of  sucli  ra^ 
and   odious  impulatioos.     We  gather  i\ 
maxims  from  the  elaborate  and  insidioi 
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ive  have  junt  qnoted.     Every  mnn  i  withont  warrnnt,  for  lh«  nttentpl  tkaa  been 
'  csfor  any  alterations  in  the  Hriiissh  I  made.     It  was  thought  that  a  younf^  and  in- 
coo»iiiuiion,  is  willing  lo  become  r  traitor '  experienced  Princess  might  posi-jbly  be  in- 
to i>btiiiQ  them.     Every  man  who  wishes  for   timidated  by  slnnder  and   invective.     Wfe 
ihe  allmnce  of  a  foreign  power,  is  willing  to  '  wilt  not  remind  Mr.  Alison  with  what  party 
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tiC  its  tUvc.  Lei  us  see  whether  tiicse  riile» 
will  not  CDI  both  wayp.  Mr.  Alison  is  a 
eoniKieniioiis  opponent  ofParlianientnrv  re- 
form, and  a  warm  sdniircr  of  Russia,  ^iip- 
pct«e  a  Russian  army  to  lund  at  Leith,  and  to 
pTocUtm  their  inieniion  of  repealing  the 
Act  of  183*2.  UMr.  AliaoT)  conscious  of  the 
■li«li(eft  inward  misgiving  Icvt  hi;  should  be 
lempied  lo  assist  the  invaders  1  Does  he 
not  feel  the  ume  instinctive  scorn  of  such 
treachery,  as  of  thefl  or  forgery,  or  any 
other  infamous  crime  1  And  what  would  he 
hii  sensations  if  such  a  suspieion  were  pub- 
licly  expressed,  and  if  same  Whig;  friend  of 
luiown  urere  to  anitwer  it  by  moralizing  np. 
OD  tbe  frailly  of  human  resolution,  and  ex- 
pressing thankfrilnes*  that  the*  test  is  not 
likely  to  be  applied  X  We  Icnow  and  feel 
thai  in  vuch  a  case  we  could  depend  upon 
the  loyally  of  every  respeclnble  I'onnervo- 
live  aa  upon  our  own  ;  and  we  are  heartily 
lorr}',  for  Mr.  Alison's  own  sake,  thai  he 
cannot  bring  himself  tu  feel  the  «nmc  honest 
confidence  in  the  opposite  partv. 

British  loyalty  haa  not,  in  Mr.  Alison's 
opinion,  vurvived  British  honor  and  pntriot- 
isni.  *  The  more  advanced  of  ihe  present 
pcaeraiion,'  he  says, '  still  look  boclt  t"  the 
ninuly  and  disiiitercKled  loyalty  with  which, 
iu  their  youth,  the  4ih  of  June  wna  ecle- 
Iraied  by  oil  classes,  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
lere»i  increased  by  tlic  mournful  rcllcction, 
that  amidst  tiie(»elfi«h  ambition  and  dcm»- 
craiie  infatuation  of  subse(]uerii  times,  such 
fectingf,  in  (his  country  at  least,  must  be 
Dumbc red  among  the  iliiiig»that  have  been.' 
— (riit.  'i'i.)  Wo  certainly  shall  not  attempt 
to  ntainiAui  that  the  same  feverish  and 
lliupghtlcss  loyally  now  prevails  in  l^ngtand, 
wbicli  uasso  coitimnn  thirty  or  forty  yearh 
ago.  We  ncknowledge  our  belief  ilint  the 
men  of  ibe  pretwnt  generation  woulil 
Mnrcely  abandon  an  i^nportnnt  political 
tfiea«ure,  hecuuse  it  was  underittoud  lo  bi* 
repusnnnl  l»  the  private  opinion  of  a  '  good 
old  King,*  or  even  of  a  good  young  Queen. 
Bui  we  aa  sincerely  believe  ihal  there  never 
was  a  period  when  Kngli$hinen  fell  mure 
kolid,  kober,  trustworthy  nltnchment  lo  the 
ibrone  than  at  present.  No  man  having  the 
slight''*!  preti*ii&ion  to  political  impurtunee, 
has,  of  hue  years,  expresfsed  dislii:c  uf  the 
monarch irnt  form  of  gnvernmcnt.  No  man 
hiving  I'l  L-nrd  for  bis  charoccer.has 

with    til',  Tcd   any  pubhc  ineult  tu 

%hc  reigiiit>|j  inucarch.     We  do  not  say  ihis 


the  design  nriginated  i  but  weorefture  that 
he  rememlwra,  with  aa  much  pride  and 
pleastrre  as  ourselves,  the  signal  defeat 
which  it  encountered  from  the  generous  in- 
dignation of  the  llriti»h  people.  We  might 
go  much  further  than  this.  We  might  speak 
of  the  general  respect,  wc  might  nlmos&  say 
the  general  afTcction,  which  is  fell  for  the 
present  occupant  of  ihe  throne.  Wc  might 
refer  lo  the  kindly  warmth  with  M'bJcb  tbc 
name  oDhat  august  lady  is  almost  invariably 
mentioned  in  society — lo  the  universal  grief 
and  alarm  excited  by  the  late  supposed  at- 
tempts upon  her  life — to  the  personal  un- 
popularity which  certain  zealous  Conicrva* 
lives  hove  incurred  by  a  disrespectful  men- 
tion of  her  name.  Was  the  return  of  tbe 
fourth  of  June,  wc  would  ask,  hailed  with  a 
rnorc  exuberant  loyally  than  that  the  expres- 
sion of  which  made  the  fortheM  bills  and 
mountains  of  Scotland  echo  back  its  henrl- 
sttrritig  sounds,  on  the  lale  royal  visit  lo 
this  quarter  of  the  Island  1 

We  have  now  given  a  few  sketches  of 
Mr.  Alison's  opinions  respecting  his  liberal 
countrymen.  Tbe  person  holding  these 
sentiments  i«,  we  believe,  a  well-educated 
gentleman,  of  respectable  talents,  of  exten- 
sive historical  iiiformntion.  of  a  benevolent 
temper,  of  nirong  religious  feelings,  and  of 
a  calm  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind. 
With  all  these  menns  and  capacities  for 
forming  a  candid  judgment,  he  has,  oa  we 
hnvo  tieen,  made  up  his  mind  thnt  in  1803 
the  reforming  pnrly  in  England  were  pre- 
pared to  bctrny  their  oonniry  to  Napoleon 
— thai  in  IK31  they  were  bent  upon  imiiat- 
ing  the  worst  excesses  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution—and that  at  the  present  moment  they 
would  nither  sec  the  British  empire  perish 
than  contribute  (o  its  aid  at  the  risk  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  And  yet  with  what 
I'otilempt  and  indiguaiion  would  the  author 
of  tlie«e  imputaiiom  listen  to  the  ravings 
of  some  poor,  angry,  ii;noranl,  thick-headed 
Chartist,  about  the  depraved  morals  and 
evil  designs  of  the  British  aristocracy! 

.Mr.  Alison  has  shown  mucli  good  sense 
and  impartiality  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
policy  of  tho  principal  European  powers 
towards  France.  He  speaks  with  just  ad* 
miruiiun  of  the  persevering  courage  dis- 
played by  Eiiglund  and  Austria  ;  but  he 
notices,  with  equally  just  Foverity,  ihe  pro- 
crastinniion,  the  timidity,  the  obstinate 
prejudices,  and  the  unreflecting  ignorance 


tions  nf  50  many  opporiuniiies  ol'  victory, 
and  placed  such  fearful  nclrnntai^cs  in  tlii: 
bands  uf  tlicir  keen  nml  wary  Bntugoni&l. 
Tbc  errors  of  Prussia  ivere  of  a  more  se- 
riouR  nature  ;  and  Mr.  Alison  bus  lou  much 
sense  of  moral  rectitude  not  to  visit  them 
with  deserved  iudignniion.  Wc  need  not 
XetracG  liis  ncconnl  of  tlio  truly  degrading 
policy  in  which,  forlcn  venrs,  the  rulers  «|' 
that  Btato  pprsit-icd.  'j'hc  guilty  parties 
have  been  punished  by  the  scorn  of  every 
Kuropcnn  nation,  and  of  none  more  signally 
(ban  their  own  injured  countrymen.  Wc 
tbinlt,  however,  that  Mr.  Alison  shuws  f»r 
too  much  lenity  in  hi^  remarks,  upon  the 
personal  share  of  Frederick-William,  in  the 
disgrace  of  this  period.  It  is  clenr,  frora 
his  own  Btniements,  that  tho  treaty  by 
which    Prussia    accepted     Hanover    from 


tield  what  the  King  bad  begun  in  the  cabj 
net — and   a   campaign    of  six    weeks   lei 
Prussia  the  powerless  slave  of  France  for 
as  many  years.     Nei'er,  with   one  terribly 
oxception,  did   a  cirilized  sorerei^n  me^ 
with  a  more  deserved,  a  more  sisual,  or 
more  slricity  perennal  cbastificnicni,  thi 
Frcderick-Wiltiani.     The  overihrou-  of  h{ 
brave  army,  the  capture  of  his  capit:il,  tl 
misery  of  bis  faithful  subjects,  tbc  shameful 
defection  of  bis  most  trusted  lieutenants— 
all  this  was  but  the  more  ordinary  part 
his  punishment.     He  was  compelleJ  to 
tend  at  'I'ilsii,   humilinied  by  bis  politici 
ruin,  and  emharrHssed  by  bis   iniellectu 
incapacity — the   helpless  suppliant  of   il 
triumphant  Napoleon,  and  ibe  acute   ai 
acconiplifihed  Alexander.     He    was    cui 
pelled   to   endure  in  person  the  inaultii 


France,  as  t]ic  price  of  her  treason  to  the  ;  aeiclccl,  or  the  supercilious  condesccnsii 
cause  of  Germany,  originated   in   the  un- 1  of  his  ungenerous  enemy,  and  his  fail bl( 


principled  cupidity  of  the  King  himself. 
Such  an  inManco  of  political  depravity  de- 
served far  stronger  censure  than  any  which 
Mr.  Alison  lias  applied  to  its  author. 

The  unhappy  situniion  of  Prussia  from 
1795  to  I80U  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most 
striking  example  of  what  Air.  Ali^ion  denies, 
— the  close  connection  between  political 
impotence  and  social  insecurity.  The  Prus' 
sians  ore  t;cnerally  considered  admirable 
specimens  of  th«  true  German  cburncier; 
—brave,  generous,  honest  to  n  proverb,  and 
distinETiiiiihed  by  a  simplicity  of  manners 
and  n  kindness  of  heart,  which  hns  often 
surprised  and  delighted  the  tr.ivellcr,  ac 
customed  to  the  levity  uf  the  French,  or  the 
reserve  of  the  English.  The  ardor  which 
they  displnyed  in  tbc  strngalesof  ISOfi  and 
1HI3,  proves  tl;ai  they  had  felt  their  ilis- 
gracc  as  became  an  hunorahlc  nation.  But 
their  rulers  were  irresponsihte,  and  they 
were  without  a  remedy.  Had  Frederick- 
William  been  a  limited  sovereign,  Napoleon 
wotild  have  been  crushed  for  ever  in  the 
campaign  of  1805.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  poopio  did, 
loo  laip,  what  their  legitimate  interfereucc 
would  liQve  done  speedily  and  efiectuully. 
Frcderirk'Williiim,  though  nut  a  man  nf 
strong  sense,  wiis  not  destitute  of  all  n)anly 
feeling.  The  united  voire  of  his  honest 
and  loyal  subjects,  and  the  rash  insulin  uf 
the  French  emperor,  at  length  roused  him 
to  a  sense  of  liis  duly.  An  army  of  1*20,0(10 
men,  who  bad  lain  idlein  theirbnrrocks  white 
Napoleon  wus  strii<rg|tntj  for  life  nnd  empire 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  marched  to 
encounter  him  returning  in  triumph  from 
Austerliix.    A  decisive  bottle  was  fought — 
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ally.   He  saw  bis  high-minded  queeo  thr 
herself  in  tears  at  iho  feet  of  the  Fren 
emperor,  and  receive  an  obdurate  repnl 
Ho  returned  home  to  witness  her  mel 
choly  and   lingering   denth — tbc   result 
bumbled   pride  and  hopeless  sorrow, 
survived  these  miscroblc  events  many  yea 
— he  lived  to  see  bis  country  free  ami  tic 
torious,  and  he  ended  his  life  in  p<>aco 
prosperity.     His  early  n'ant  of  failli 
brought  upon  him  such  a  prompt  and  ovo 
whelming  punishment  as  few  princes  hav« 
iiodergonc  in  this  life;  and  ibe  honorab 
consistency  of  his  subsequent  conduct  m 
induce  us  to  hope  that  so  dreadful  a  lest 
was  not  inflicted  in  Tiiin. 

Wc  are  glad  to  find  that  !\Ir.  AIImii' 
strong    monarchical    principles    have  n 
tempted  him   to  imitate  certain  historia 
ufthnt  persuasion,  in   their  perverted 
counts  of  the  Pcninjnhir  war.     He  relates 
tbr>  many   indelible  diKgraces  incurred  by 
the  Spanish  nation  in  his  usual  tonn  of  cnlui 
forbearance;  but  he  docs  not  disguise  bis 
opinion,  that  8puin  owed  to  England  nione 
her  escape — if  escape  it  can  be  called,  fro 
becoming  a  French  province.    We  ackno 
ledge,  however,  that  while  we  ndniire  t 
steady  e<|uunin)ily  of  Mr.  Alison's  remark: 
wc  bnve  occasionally,  in  reading  this  p 
uf  bis  hi.ttory,  felt  more  inclination  to  sy 
pnlhize    wilh    the    scornful    indie  nation 
Colonel  Napier.     We  cannot  help  thinki 
that   the    rr^if^tance  of  ihe  .Spanish  nnlio 
forlunnlent  it  was  for  Europe,  wns  actual 
mora  discreditable  lo  ijicniselvcs  ihnn  \ 
tamest  siibmisKion.     Submission  would 
least  have  cunbled  us  lo  aupposv  that  i 
people  were  not  averse  lo  the  French  yo 
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ihe  pn««lTo  cnodnet  oT  the  Ilatmn 
in  nsri,  did  noi  dc^iroy  tlie  military 
slatioD    of    their    citixcii».     It    merely 
)icd  ttiat  their  unhappy  pulitical  cundi- 
idtSR  nii^ht  bo  expected,  extiii]^uishf.'J 
fcpirit  amon^  tbrin  ;  and,  thprefore, 
bo  one  w  -d  at  tlie  bravery  aftcr- 

ririT.K   fJi^       _      I      ly    the    Italinn    corps   of 
■  '^    army.     But  the  sirti^cles   of 
,_    .    rj  as  furious  as  they  won*  feeble } 
their    rancorous    violence    displayed 
Itit  rrscntment  of  the  nntion,  without  dts* 
Ifiisici:^  its  wcalcness.     Thpy  made  it  eleor, 
[iQ  shari,    Uuit  every   Sponinrd    haiod  the 
JFreocb,  but  that  very  (aw  hnd  thueoumgc  to 
imet't  ihem  in  iho  field.     Mnny  of  our  read- 
er* will  remember  the  enthusiasiic  sympa- 
Uiy  which   ijtc  Peninsular  contest  excited 
Id  t^ngUiid.     Orators  declaimed  upon  the 
unpntenrc  of  niilitnr)''  discipline  lo  u'iih- 
tisDil  T'-h^frms  cnthusirtim  ;  as  if  military 
'£«<;  '''d  to  exiinf^iii^h  eiilhuftiasm, 

If  jj  _    _  insm  were  impossible  except 

Ik  a  righteous  oause.     Poeu  ivroie  sonncis 
litMiat  tli«  power  of  armioB  being-  a   i-isihte 
Ikinir,   white   national  spirit   was  invisible 
■inrj  invincible; — an  if  the  tpitit  which  im- 
plied a  bmre  German  lo  march   manfully 
[t(i  battle,  hnd  been  lese  formidable,  or  less 
loble,  than  that  nhich  prompted  u  Spanish 
fOiiani    to    lurk    in    nome    remote   sierra, 
•booting  etra<r^lers  and  robbing  conroyo. 
iBiit  the   unsparing   exposures    of   Colonel 
'Ti'apier    at   once  and  for  ever  fixed  the  opi- 
fitoa  of  the  Kngliah  nation  upon  the  ereniR 
ef  the  Spnni>ih  wur  j  the  5iib»iuncc  of  bit 
tBrmtivc  isconfirmud,  pctierally  spcakln;?, 
ky  iho  more  lenient  staiemenls  of  Mr.  Ati- 
'lon;    and    their  imited  testimony   shows, 
\^mt  iht*  Spnni»>h  nation  displuyed   in   tlint 
tMSiglc  n  want  of  common  sen»e,  of  com- 
aon  honesty,  of  verociiy,  of  humanity,  and 
[pf  gratilodr,  scarcely  to  he  paralleled  in  the 
lidory  of  Bengal  or  of  Chirm.  | 

To  some  of  onr  readers — though  to  none, 
re  think,  who  have  given  much  attention  i 
the  subject^ — the«e  observations  may  ai>- 
pear  unjust  and  iltihcrnl.     I'heir  juKttcc  i^ 
soon  viiidieitied.     Every  British  writer  has  i 
towed    iliiit    Ihe   history   of  the    regular  i 
ipanish  armies,  duriiifr  ihe  Peniusular  war,  i 
A   mere  ti»sito  of  foMy,  cowardice,  and  I 
jsaMcr.     The   shamcfiil  names  of  Somo- 1 
rm,  Rio  Seco,  Belchite,  and  Ocnna,  arc  , 
ifficicnt  lu  recall  the  Innj;  ftueeession  of ' 
^fir    niisernble    overthrows.     Their    sole' 
rement  in  tlio  field — the  surrender  of 
•nch  onny  at  UnyIco — has  lonjr  been  I 
,  to  iti  true  cniise — the  unnccount- ' 
IS,  and  laore  nnaccounlnbic  dcs-  j 
le  unhappy  Dapont.     A  few.  and  I 


but  ft  few,  of  the  sieges  9uslained  by  their 
towns,  have  done  them  more  honor.  The 
heroic!  defence  of  Gcroiia  siatids  uitrivnlled, 
as  an  example  of  Spanish  skill  and  valor. 
That  of  Zarapossn,  considered  merely  as  a 
military  exploit,  was  one  of  I'nr  inferior 
brilliancy.  The  true  g^lory  of  timl  cele- 
brated city  consists  in  the  invinmblc  pa- 
tience with  which  its  defenders  endured 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  famine.  That 
is  A  species  of  courage  in  which  the  Span- 
iards have  never  been  deficient.  Like  many 
UQwarlike  nntions,  they  nre  endued  by  their 
moral  or  physical  conMiiuiion  with  n  pas- 
sive courage,  under  suffering,  which  is 
rarely  displayed  by  the  hold  and  hardy 
soldiers  of  northern  Europe.  But,  putting 
this  out  of  the  question,  it  was  surely  do' 
unparalleled  achievenieni  for  30,000  regular 
troops,  aided  by  15,000  well-.inned  pfR* 
sants,  to  defend  an  imperferily  fortified 
town  for  six  necks  sgniust  43,000  French^j 
men. 

There  ore  persons  who  think  the  desu^^ 
lory  rxploils  of  the  Partidas  sufficicni  to 
redeem  the  honor  of  Spain  ;  und  who  judgs , 
of  Ca^tilioii  skill  and  prowess  not  from  iho 
di«p;races  of  Blake  and  Cuesta,  but  from  the 
adventurous  feats  of  Minu  and  the  Empeci- 
nado.  We  otvn  that  we  allneh  little  itn- 
portance  to  the  isolated  and  imperfeet  suc- 
cesses of  such  leaders  as  these.  M'c  see 
little  pinry  in  firing  from  n  thicket,  or  roll- 
ing rucks  down  n  ravine,  especially  »t  a 
moment  when  a  regular  foroe  was  voinly 
summoning  recruits  for  the  open  defence 
uf  Spanish  independence.  It  was  not  so 
ihot  the  gallant  Tyrolese  defended  their 
country.  They  did  not  desurt  their  Empc*! 
ror  to  enscuiicc  themselves  in  the  fasinesf<«a 
of  their  moiintoin't.  While  a  hopo  remain- 
ed of  resisting  the  enemy  in  the  open  Held, 
they  were  constantly  foremost  tn  the  ranks 
nf  the  Auxtrian  .triny.  Tlie  partisan  war- 
fare of  the  Sponiih  peasantry  may  captivate 
roMinntic  imaginations ;  but  such  nre  not  the 
means  by  which  a  great  notion  ^honld  as- 
sert its  independence.  The  details  nf  mo- 
dern warfnre  miy  wenr  an  ospeei  of  formal 
routine;  but  it  is  in  (he  ranks  of  disciplined 
armies,  with  all  their  unpoelical  accompa- 
niments, that  the  true  post  of  honor  and 
danger  is  to  be  found.  A  recimcni  of  gre- 
nadiers trudgiii<!  along  the  high-rnnd,  may- 
be a  less  picturesque  spectocic  than  n  party 
of  brigands  wandering'  nrnong  forests  and 
precipices;  bul  if  ihcy  do  iheir  duty,  they 
incur  more  risk,  and  perform  more  service, 
and  therefore  deserve  more  credit.  Even 
\vere  it  otherxvise,  it  is  not  the  brovcrj'  of-* 
n  few  Blroggling  giierillns  that  can  cuee 
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the  dishonor  incarrcd  Uy  the  regalBr  Spun* 
inh  nrmtt*^.  It  would  be  a  poor  consoiaiton 
to  n  Spattiiird,  limt  his  country,  with  n  pup- 
iiUlioti  of  twelve  niillions,  unil  a  military 
force  of  70,000  rostilnr  solrfiers  under  urn)», 
found  her  most  elfecliial  tlefendorii  in  a  fcMr 
thousand  undisciplined  slmrpehooiers. 

The  aocusution  of  illiber&liiy  n'c  iirc  less 
earefu]  to  answer.  Wo  confess  that  we 
liave  no  idea  of  complimenting  away  the 
hardly-won  glory  of  our  g'nllonl  country- 
men— of  displaying  modesty  ond  j»eiiero8tly 
■t  the  expense  of  the  heroic  army  which 
rcnlly  delivered  the  Peninsula.  Still  tesv 
are  we  restrained  by  any  scruple  of  delica- 
cy from  exposing  the  infamy  of  that  unwor- 
ihy  ally,  wliuoejealoasy  constantly  thwart- 
ed our  generals;  whose  cowardice  repeat* 
ediy  betrayed  our!  soldiers  j  whose  tml>e- 
cility  cau!>ed  our  dreadful  loss  at  Albuera  ; 
vho  shamefully  descried  our  wounded  at 
Taloveni  ;  and  who  nct'ially  asfinsinatcd 
our  siriinglers  during  the  retreni  from  Bur- 
gos. The  inflexible  justice  of  Angelo  is  all 
that  wc  can  grnnt  the  Spaniards  : — if  in  the 
strict  letter  of  history  they  can  liml  credit 
or  exeusci  it  is  well;  if  not,  let  them  not 
seek  it  from  us. 

We  now  cnme  to  what  wc  certainly  con- 
sider the  most  incomprehensible  peculinrily 
of  Mr.  Alison's  work — the  strong  and  appa- 
rently causeless  interest  which  he  seems  to 
feel  in  favor  of  the  Rnssian  n.ntion.  If  this 
predilection  had  displayed  itself  by  misrep- 
resentations of  the  real  hielory  of  Ktissia — 
by  the  suppression,  or  the  sopliisticnl  pallia- 
tion, nf  her  numerous  political  crimes — it 
would  have  called  fur  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance very  diflereni  from  any  which  Mr. 
Alifioii'fi  work  has  given  us  occasion  to  em* 
pluy-  But  we  have  been  able  to  detect  no 
such  attempt.  Judging  solely  from  the  ac- 
count before  us,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
vonclude  that  the  nationnl  character  of  the 
Russians  is  very  unnmiable  ;  that  their  do- 
mestic government  is  very  corrupt ;  and 
that  their  foreign  policy  is  very  unprinci- 
pled. Huw  far  a  hostile  historian  might 
liavc  aggravated  the  picture,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  pronounce ;  but  certain  we  are 
that  the  ordinary  prejudices  against  Russia 
require  no  stronger  eonfirmntiun  than  the 
siatcmeiiis  of  .Mr.  Alison.  If,  after  fairly 
laying  the  case  before  his  readers,  the  liis- 
turion  chooses  to  retain  his  own  prejudices 
in  defiuDce  of  hi^  own  fiictsatid  orgtirnenl^, 
we  cannot  see  that  we  are  railed  upon  lo  in- 
teifere.  The  trulli,  wc  suppose,  is,  that  the 
fotmiilablc  power  and  deep  policy  of  Russia 
have  esciivd  in  Mr.  Alison's  iiiind  that  dpc- 
cics  of  capricious  i^uari-admiratioa,  which 


good  and  clever  men  fcnmeitmea  feel  forcer 
tain  worthVss  characters,  so  long  a«  tbcy 
are  not  seriously  cn!!cd  upon  \o  form  any 
practical  judgmrnt  reKpeciing  them.  Thf 
pleasure  with  which  the  characters  ollqdcd 
lo  are  conteinphited,  proceeds  entirely  fri"in 
the  taste  and  imagination;  ond  raihprre> 
sumbles  our  adniiraiion  of  a  striking  wodi 
of  art  than  our  love  or  esteem  for  ahiima 
being.  If  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Alison  feelttfl- 
M-ard  Kussia,  we  have  ttiile  more  to  ny. 
The  prepossession,  however,  is  not  such  si 
we  should  have  expected  lo  rcmnrk  id  a 
British  historian  of  the  nineteenth  ccnia- 
ry,  nor  is  its  display  always  regulated  by 
the  best  taste.  Still  it  may  amount  to  on 
more  than  this — that  while  Mr.  AliiM 
acknowledges  the  numerous  faults  of  ikv 
Russian  character,  he  is  tnvotuniarily  du- 
zled  and  attracted  by  some  of  its  peculiiH- 
ties.  We  do  not,  by  ony  means,  synpi* 
ihize  with  this  feeling;  but  so  long  iiit 
does  not  betray  its  entertainer  into  any  tt- 
rious  defence  of  Russian  policy,  we  are  coir 
tent  to  took  upon  it  os  a  harmless  though 
somewhat  unpieasingcapriee. 

The  most  interesting  subject  of  Mr.  Alt' 
son^s  history,  next  to  the  great  Revolutioa 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whwle, 
is  undoubtedly  the  character  nf  the  extmot* 
dinary  man  who  made  that  Revolulion  tlit 
instrument    of    his   power.     Wc    scarcely^ 
know  any  stronger  illustration    nf  the  gt 
nitisnud  influence  of  Napoleon  BonaparteJ 
than  the  simple  fact,  that  for  twenty  year 
his  life  and  the  history  of  Europe  are  cot 
venible  terms.     During  the  whole  of  thai 
lime,  the  annals  of  the  smallest  Eurof 
stale    would    be  absolutely     uniniclliftibH 
without  a  clear  view  of  iho  policy  and  rliai 
acter  of  the  French  emperor  ;  and,  on  thJ 
other  hand,  every  change  of  rulers  in  tl 
pettiest  principality — every  intrigue  nt  Pe- 
tersburg or  ^Iaple8 — every  motion   in  the 
British  Purlianienl — was  of  iinnicdiate  and 
vital  concern  to   Nupoleon.     'i'hts  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  conaueroror 
statesman  in  modern  times.     The  uirrct  in* 
fluence  of  Louis,  Frederick,  and  Coihnrine, 
was  comparatively  limited.     A  Russian  or 
a  Turk  cared  little  for  the  invjininn  of  Hol* 
land  or  the  Spanish  fiuccession  ;  and  an  Ital- 
ian  was   comparatively   indifFcrent   lo   the 
conquest  of  Silef^in  or  the  division  of  Po- 
land. But  no  such  supinrness  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  French  empire.      Wln-r. 
ever  the  great  conqueror  was  engaged,  tin: 
breathless  attention  of  nil  Ivurope  wtt%  It  \  _  li. 
Every  cittwn  of  every  sinto  felt  his  lutpt's 
Of  \i\9  fortunes  raif-cd    or  »'epr«>si'd  by  til 
event.     The  death  of  an   English  minlsK 
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Siuitenrd  by  ^e   battle  of  Marengo ;   patient  mind  into  a  linrsh  or  hasty  con- 
ill" 


aiy  of  Tiiftil  urns  lett  as  an  object  of 

X  ID  ihe  deserts  ur  Central  Asia;  the 

ttle  of  L«iptic  rodsed  or  paralyzed  every 

uropcan  from  Cadiz  to  the  N'urth  Cope. 

;Thc    Frvncb    eia)}irc,  in  a  n-urd,  resembled 

the   t.ili4mnntc    cMte    of  the   sorcerers  in 

'kaiaba,  tUe  eligbte»t    loiKtb   upon  which 

caused  the  whole  anivrrse  to  tremble. 

There  Oft  few  siilijcct»npnn  which  public 
Ofioion  basditTered  mnre  widely  than  upon 
Ua  mornl  character  of  ^fBpoteQr^.  Thirty 
year*  ago,  mo»t  Kof^lishmL-n  believed  him 
tf>  be  one  of  those  uTpiched  monamaniacs 
wbo  hnf  e  teemed  to  feel  a  p1ea«(irable  ex- 

>citrment  in  lornicniing  their  fetluwcreu- 
|iue«.  Even  now,  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered BS  n  man  natnrally  cold  and  nn- 
fiMlingt  and  hardened  by  hnbit  into  n  total 
iodiflereace  to  human  sulTering.  But  we 
,  danot  think  that  cither  opinion  will  ontisfy 
iny  person  wbo  impartially  examines  the 
prf««nl  nccounl  of  hifl  aciinnt)  nnd  policy. 

Mr.  Alison  has  supplied  us  with  a  new 
ind  very  plausible  pnllintion  of  Napoleon's 
Mibiiion.  iie  repeatedly  anil  I'cry  reason- 
ably iosists  on  the  precarious  foundation  of 
ibe  French  empire,  and  un  the  irresistible 
•ec«*sity  which  conipelted  its  chief  ni  once 
tadaxalc  and  unite  his  subjects,  by  engag- 
ing tbcm  in  Buccessful  war.  If,  indeed,  this 
etcuse  tttood  atone,  we  should  think  com- 
paratively little  of  its  force.  Necessity  is 
iIm  tyrant's  plea.  No  spectacle  can  be 
■ore  painfully  interesting  than  that  nf  a 
tttancter  naturally  great  nnd  noble,  whose 
noral  sense  has  been  blunted  by  the  influ- 
nce  of  early  bobit,  aod  the  encouragement 
•f  Tolgar  applause.     Uut  we  feel  no  such 

»ifaipathy  for  the  man  who  knowingly  and 
vdfally  prefers  his  interest  to  his  duty. 
Ibay  o  mind,  which  would  have  defied  both 
ialiinidationand  sediiclion,'has  been  warped 
lod  weabened  by  the  imperceptible  force  of 
caitoni ;  but  when  the  strong  temptation  is 
NOibiood  with  the  enervating  influence,  we 
■uy  well  cease  to  wonder  nt  its  victory. 
Napoleon,  bred,  and  almost  born,  a  soldier 
nj  a  revolutionist,  preferred  unjust  war  to 
political  extinction.  How  many  legitimate 
MreriMgDA  hare  preferred  it  to  undisturbed 
urtty  I 

We  have  been  mach  gratified  by  the  calm 

d  impartial  spirit  in   which  Mr-  Alison 

us«e*  the  general  character  of  this  cx- 

rdinary  toau.     Indeed,  we  feel  bound  to 

rk,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 

Qi  work,  we  do  not  recollect  n  single 

ia  wbicU  the  political  prejudices  of  the 

nibor,  unebariitible  as  they  sometimes  ap- 

',  bttvc  bcea  able  to  hurry  bis  calm  and 


demnalion  of  individuals.  His  censure  of 
Napoleon's  ambition  is,  as  wu  bare  tieen, 
lenient  nlnii>>t  to  excesB.  Of  his  other 
misdeeds,  real  and  imputed,  lie  speaks  with 
equal,  though  we  trust  better  merited,  fur- 
bearnncc.  He  is  willing  to  acquit  the  I'irst 
Couaul  of  the  mysterious  deaths  of  Wright 
and  Pichegru,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  up- 
preliensivc  cruelty  of  tlie  French  police — 
men  too  well  known  to  have  been  familiar 
with  every  form  of  violence  and  treachery. 
His  narrative  of  the  lamented  fate  of  the 
Due  d'Engbicn  does  the  highest  credit  both 
to  his  humanity  ond  his  self-command. 
Nothing  can  be  more  feelingly  expressed 
than  bi«  commiseration  of  the  brnre  and 
innocent  suHerer  ;  but  he  has  not  permitted 
it  to  hurry  him  into  r«»h  or  untbinkin:*  de- 
nuDciationn  against  the  guilty  party.  Ha^ 
represents  the  crime  of  Napoleon  in  iti 
true  light— not  as  an  act  of  wanton  murder^ 
but  as  the  blind  vengeance  of  a  violent 
man,  justly  alarmed  and  enraged  by  the 
atrocious  altemptK  of  the  French  Royalists 
against  his  life.  But  there  is  one  scene  in 
r^apoleon's  career  which  no  sophistry  can 
ptilliate — which  no  imagination  can  elevate 
— xvhich  his  most  devoted  partisans  can  but 
endeavor  lo  forget.  We  allude  to  the  trea- 
cherous detention  of  the  English  families 
travelling  in  France  in  ISOJ.  Wo  do  not 
say  that  none  of  Napoleon's  acts  were  more 
criminal;  but  we  think  that  none  were  so 
inconsistent  with  the  cLaracler  of  n  great 
man.  \\\s  other  crimes,  heavy  as  they  may 
be,  were  at  least  the  crimes  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  statesmati.  They  were  crimes  such 
as  Attila  or  Mncbiavel  might  have  commit- 
ted or  approved — crimes  of  passion,  or  of 
deep  and  subtle  policy.  The  massacre  of 
Jaflu,  and  the  invasion  ofSpntti  might  have 
been  forgotten  by  a  generation  wtiicb  had 
witnessed  the  atrocities  of  Umnil  and 
Warsaw — ivliich  had  pardoned  Frederick- 
Willimu  for  his  sordid  occupation  of  Ha- 
nover— and  Alexander  for  the  vile  trea- 
chery which  tvrested  Finland  from  his  own 
bravt:  and  faithful  ally.  The  ambition  which 
provokes  unjust  M'or — the  passions  which 
prompt  a  violent  and  bloody  revenge— even 
the  craft  which  suggests  deep-laid  schemes 
of  political  treacliery — have  but  too  often 
been  found  consistent  with  many  brilliant 
and  useful  virtues.  But  the  measure  of 
which  we  speak  displayed  the  spirit  of  a 
Francis  or  a  Ferdinand — the  spirit  which 
has  peopled  Siberia  with  Polish  nobles,  and 
crowded  the  dungeons  of  Austria  with 
Italian  patriots.  It  displayed  the  cold  un* 
releoting  spile  of  a  kg'iUtnaXt  Aea^oi^mMtt^ 
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from  cliildhooj  to  the  hcarllctts  policy  of 
whnl  is  called  a  paternal  {i over niiic ill.  We 
arc  not  partial  to  o  prnclicc  in  which  Mr. 
AlUon  frequently  itidiilgc^ — ihni  of  iii- 
taniptiti^  to  trnce  ibo  iinmediiii<>  interfer- 
ence of^Provitlence  in  every  rcmarUablc 
ci>inc-iit<!nce  of  hiiinnu  ntTnirs;  hut  wc  con- 
not  nvoid  bring  striirk  by  n  mrlancholy  re- 
f^cntblnnce  between  the  captivity  in  which 
Napitlenn  ended  his  life,  and  the  lingering 
torments  which  he  had  wuiitonly  inllicied 
on  icn  Ihottiuiiid  of  Ill's  h.irmlc8H  fcllow- 
creniiircK. 

Wc  arc  picuscd  to  find  in  Mr.  Alison  a 
eoaloiis,  thou([1i  diRrrimtnnting  admirer  of 
iho  reiiliiOTy  genius  of  Nupoleon.  The  coo- 
trnry  judgment  hns  lulcly  been  proclaimed 
by  a  few  mitilury  critics,  and  supported 
with  a  vrttemcnt  and  disdainful  asperity, 
which  strikes  us,  to  say  the  least,  ns  ifingu* 
Inrty  ungraccfuK  Ttii«  is  perlinps  mo&i  on- 
Bpiiringly  and  olTeiiEivtily  exemplified  in  D 
aeries  of  ossayx  which  appeared  some  years 
since  in  a  professionnl  Journal,  and  which, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  excited  consider- 
>«hle  Qotice  among  military  men.  They  are 
understood  to  he  the  production  of  on  ofli- 
cer  in  the  British  army,  well  koonii  for  his 
Bpcctjtations  in  ilic  theory  of  war,  and  pos- 
aeasing,  we  believe,  much  experience  in 
actual  service.  They  are  full  of  ingenious 
reasoning,  of  contemptuous  invective,  and 
of  ironical  derision.  Now  we  have  not  the 
slighteitt  wiiih  to  Ret  up  authority  against 
argument.  We  shall  nut  turn  upon  ibis 
critic  and  fay,  *Tho  oldest  atid  brave»t 
generals  in  Europe  still  tremble  ai  the  me- 
mory of  the  man  whom  you;  undertake  to 
prove  a  mere  fortunate  fool: — is  it  likely 
that  your  juJgmeul  eliuuld  be  more  correct 
than  theirs  1*  But  we  think  that  the  oppo. 
aition  of  authority  is  a  good  reason,  not  for 
«uppreti»ing^  a  theory,  hut  for  delivering  it 
io  raodci>t  and  tolerant  language.  \Ve  know 
that  nrj^ument  is  a  weapon  which  the  weak* 
est  may  successfully  wield,  and  wliiph  the 
siron^>esi  catmot  re&ittl.  As  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  complained  of  the  nrqucbuse,  in  the 
haodt  of  a  child  it  may  strike  down  the 
most  valiant  knight  on  earth.  W'o  therefore 
think  it  no  prcsuniplioa  in  the  youngest 
ensign  in  the  army  to  plead  against  Napo- 
leon's claimK  to  military  glory.  Let  him 
fairly  state  his  opinion,  and  fairly  endeavor 
lo  establish  it.  The  greater  the  impostor, 
the  more  dazzling  the  illusion — the  higher 
will  be  our  obligation  to  the  hold  and  keen- 
•ighled  advocate  who  brings  him  to  justice. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  complain  of  the  mili- 
tary critics  in  question  for  attempting  to 
f  lace  Nspoleon'ft  military  reputatioD  ■.  step 
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below  that  of  Cope  or  Mark.     Bat  we  p 
tect  against   the   advocute^s   uxurpiog    I 
functions  of  the  judge.     We  protest  ngniii 
his  Bhsuming  that  he )iaB triumphed — agai 
his  referring  to  the  question  aa  one  itrer 
cably  settled  in  his  favor — against  his  po 
ing  opan  the  uccu^cd  the  contempt  and 
dicule  io  tvhich   posterity  alone  can  litty 
yenlencc  him.     This  is  worse  than   mere 
disrespect  to  iho  memory  of  a  celebrated 
man;  it  is  arrngnnt   nnd   ridiculous   »e  ~ 
tlHticry.     A  century  and  a  half  ago 
XIV.  acquired  n  high  reputation  as  a 
ral.     Posterity  lias  weighed  and  fou 
aanling.     But  suppose  that  ayouiigofiic 
of  that  day  had  written  of   Louis  as  t' 
critics  of  whom  we  speak  write  of  Nupulcoa. 
We  should  have  said  that  he  miglit  he  a 
clever,  clear-headed  man;   but  that,  if  he 
chose  to  deliver  a  paradox  iti  the  tone  of  on 
ornclc,  it  was  his  own  fault  that  nobody 
listened  to  him.     But  this  is  the  mo&t  fi 
vorable  point  of  view.     What  do  we  «iy 
:he    detractors   whom   posterity    has    pro 
nounced  in  the  wrong]     What  do  we  sav 
of  the  slanderers  of  Murlborouph  and 
Moore  \     The  destruction  of  n  brilhnnt  bi 
'.mmerited  reputation  is  the  most  useful,  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  invidious,  and  the 
fore,  perhaps,  the  noblest  tnsk  of  nn  hune 
investigator  of  historic  truth.     But  it 
((uires  candor  and   delicney  no    less  ih 
boldness  and  acumen.     When  itisattem 
ed  from  an  obvious  sense  of  duty,  we  a 
mire  tho  unflinching  sincerity  of  the  assn 
Ftnt,  even  though  wo  condeiim  his  sevcrit 
But  tvhen  he  undertakes  it  in  thccxultnti 
iif  superior  discernment — when  he  perlor 
it  with  the  insolence  of  personal  antipath 
— his  victory  will  be  unhonorcd  and  uniy 
paihized  with,  and  hi^^  defeat  will  bo  ct: 
bittercd  by  universal  scorn  and  indignaiio 
We  do  not  possess  the  technical  knn 
ledge  necessary  to  dissect  the  criticisms 
which    we   havo   alluded.      Wo    can  on 
judge  as  unlearned  mortals,  let  scieniifl 
tacticians  say  what  ihcy  will,  always  must 
judge — by  general   results.     We  can  onl. 
consider  what   Napoleon  did,  andwhril 
according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  chi 
■:es,  it  is  conceivable  that   he  could   ha 
done  so  much  had  he  been  a  man  of  no  e: 
traordinary  powers.     Napoleon,  then,  co 
manded  in  person  at  fourteen  of  the  great' 
<*st  pitched  battles  which  history  has  reco: 
dcd.     Five  limes — at  Marengo,  Ausierli 
Jean,  Friedlnnd,  and  Wagram — he  crush 
the  opposing  army  at  n  blow  ;  finished  i 
war,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrase,  by  a 
lU'foudrf  ;  and  laid  tho   vanquished 
humbled  and   hopeless  at  his  feet. 
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imos — at  Borodino,  Liilaen,  BauUcn,  Dres< 
idcn,  and  Ligny — he  wn.i  nlao  decidedly 
Tictorioas,  tnoagli  with  less  oi'crwhetming 
itSect.  At  Eylmi  tlio  victory  was  left  un- 
decided At  Leipsic,  tlie  Trencli  were  dp- 
feated,  nx  is  well  known,  by  a  force  whic!) 
DutDumbetod  tticir  own  asAvc  tu  ibrce.  At 
Waterloo,  it  is  generally  acknowled;:od  ihal 
the  ov«rihrow  of  Napoleon  wns  owin^,  not 
to  any  deficiency  in  skill  on  his  pnri,  bnt  to 
the  invincible  obstinacy  of  llio  Urilish  in- 
fsntry.  who  arc  adiniiied,  even  by  the 
French  accounia,  to  hare  displayed  a  pns- 
fire  coara^c,  uf  which  the  most  experi- 
enced warrior  might  be  excused  fur  tbink- 
ibg  human  nature  incapable.  At  Aspern 
alone,  to  judge  from  the  able  account  of 
Mr.  Alison,  dues  the  partial  defeat  of  the 
~^f<jnch  emperor  appear  to  have  been  owing 
to  any  faulty  arrang'ement  of  Uii  own. 
Fire  of  bi>  ten  acliium  were  gnincd  over 
equator  superior  forces;  and  tiinong  the 
generals  defeated  by  him,  we  find  the  di»- 
linguiKhed  names  of  Wunnscr. .Melas. Ben- 
Itiugdcn,  Biucher,  and  above  all,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles.  ^Ve  uiitftit  produce  still 
■iron^er  lestimouicB.  We  miihi  relate  the 
glorious  successes  of  liis  first  Italian  cam- 
patgti,  in  which  four  powerful  artnicd  were 
successively  overthrown  by  a  force  com- 
prising,  from  lirst  to  last,  but  G0,000  men. 
We  mighlnoltce  Ins  romantic  acbicTemcnts 
pt  and  Syria,  nffntnsi  a  new  and  ha- 
mg  system  of  hostility.     \Vc  mi<;ht  en- 

i^e  an  the  mott  wonderful  of  nil  his  ex- 

rjiloita — the    proiracted  striisgle  which  he 

intatrted  in  the  heart  of  France,  with   a 

mnant  of  only  50,000  men,  noninst  the 
qiiadrtiply  superior  nuniberiof  the  Allies. 
But  all  thiK  19  unnecessary.  If  the  succesv- 
e»  tu  which  wo  have  ftllii(Jed  arc  innuffi- 
ctcoi  to  prove  ibat  Napoleon  was  a  gen- 
etal  of  the  first  order,  the  reputation  of  no 
wldicr  who  ever  existed  con  bi;  considered 
as  established.  If  »uch  numerous  and  ex- 
traordinary examples  are  insafficiont  to  es- 
tablish a  rule,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
ai  reasooiniE;  by  induction.  It  is  io  vain  to 
endeavor  to  explain  away  such  a  succes. 
siOD  of  proofs.  Teclinical  cavils  can  no 
more  pro\-e  that  Xnpotcon  wnsa  conqueror 
hy  chance,  than    the   two   sage  Serjeants 

I  mentioned  by  Pope  could  persuade  ilio  pub- 
lic that  Lord  Mnnfifield  was  a  mere  wit. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  cannot  be 
bcnnancntly  silenced  by  scicntiflc  Jurgun. 
Vlain  men,  thongh  noiihor  lawyers  nor  math- 
eniaticians,  see  do  presumption  in  pro- 
nouncing Alfred  0  great  legislator,  or  New- 
ion  ft  great  astronomer.  It  is  equally  in 
nin  to  attempt  to  neutralize  the  proofs  uf 
5 


NapoleoD^s  superiority,  by  balancing  thenH 
with  occasional  examples  ot  rush  presump- 
tion; or,  even  did  such  exist,  of  uiiac- 
couniublc  infatuation.  Xo  number  of  fail- 
ures can  destroy  the  conclusion  arising 
from  such  repeated  and  complete  vieturies- 
The  instances  in  which  fools  have  blunder* 
ud  into  brilliant  success  areJ'are ;  but  the 
insinnceR  in  which  men  of  genius  have  been 
betrayed  into  groKs  errors  are  inounicrable- 
And,  therefore,  where  the  same  man  has 
brilliantly  succeeded  end  lamentably  failed, 
it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  success 
is  the  rule,  and  the  failure  the  exception. 
Every  man  constanity  forms  his  opinions 
respecting  the  alTairs  of  real  life  upon  this 
theory.  In  literature,  in  science,  in  the 
Tine  arts,  no  man's  miscarriages  are  allow- 
ed to  diminish  the  credit  of  his  successes. 
Nobody  denies  that  Dryden  tvas  a  true  poet 
because  he  wrote  .Va-nsiM ;  for  it  was 
more  likely  that  u  true  poet  should  write 
Mazimin  than  that  a  dunce  should  write 
~Jbvnhta  and  JlchUophtl.  Nubody  denies 
that  Bacon  was  a  true  phitosojthcr  because 
he  believed  in  alchemy;  for  it  was  more 
likely  that  a  true  philosopher  should  be- 
lieve in  alchemy,  than  that  an  empiric 
should  compose  the  .Vorun  Organum.  No 
cinasical  scholar  denies  the  merit  of  Bent- 
ley's  edition  of  Korace,  because  be  failed 
in  his  edition  of  Milton-  No  man  of  taste 
refuses  to  enjoy  the  wit  and  humor  of 
Falstaff,  because  the  same  .uitlior  imagined 
the  pedantic  quibbles  of  Birou. 

\^  c  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Napoleon.  Vet  it  is  a 
subject  upon  which,  could  wo  bopu  to  do  it 
Justice,  the  ample  materials  supplied  by  the 
preiient  history  might  well  tempt  us  lo  lin. 
\reT.  No  labored  eulogium  could  impress 
us  with  sn  much  admiration  fur  his  surpass- 
ing genius,  as  the  simple  details  collected 
by  Mr.  Alison.  We  never  before  so  clear- 
ly appreciated  the  mighty  powers  of  Napo- 
leon—his  boundless  fertility  of  resource — 
his  calm  serenity  in  the  most  desperate 
emergencies — bis  utter  ignorunce  of  per- 
sonal Tear — his  piercing  political  foresigbl^- 
the  vast  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge 
collected  by  the  almost  involnnlary  opera- 
tion of  his  perspicacious  and  tenacious  in- 
tellect—the  rapid  and  vigorous  reasoning 
faculties,  which  applied  themselves,  with 
the  ea?o  and  precision  of  some  exquisite 
machine,  lo  every  subject  alike  wLicb  for 
an  instant  attracted  his  attention. 

In  bia  seventy-second  chapter,  Mr.  Ali- 
son has  colleclea  a  variety  of  highly  inter* 
esting  details,  rejecting  the  private  man- 
ners and  habits  of  NspoToon.     It  is  scarce- 
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ly  possible  to  describe  iKo  impressiim  wbich 
itiperoBal  learesoD  the  mind.  The  strnncte 
cootraet  of  n^rm  afTection  nod  rindicuvc 
tiaired,  of  6ery  iinpetuosiiy  and  nielhodi- 
eal  precision,  of  royal  luxury  and  indefnti- 
pablc  self-denial,  of  fascrnatiog  courtesy 
and  despotic  harshness — ihe  Indomitable 
pride,  the  vehtmenl  eloquence,  the  mag- 
nanimous power  of  self-contmand,  the  fcar- 
fal  burst!  of  passion — all  combine  to  pro- 
duce on  cfleci  by  wbich  the  dullest  imagin- 
aliOD  must  he  enchanted,  but  which  the 
most  versatile  genius  might  fail  of  depict- 
ing. The  interest  of  tbc  portrait  ts  aug- 
mented by  those  minvite  personal  peculiari- 
ties on  which  the  romantic  devotion  of  Na- 
po1eoD*s  follower!*  has  so  often  dwell — by 
the  classical  f^^turcK,  the  piercing  glance, 
the  manners,  now  stem,  abrupt,  nnd  impe- 
rious, now  full  of  princely  grace — even  by 
the  amall  plain  bat,  and  the  rerlingote  gn>r, 
n-hich  have  supplanted  the  white  plume  of 
Henri  Q'laire  in  French  song- and  romance. 
We  almost  sympathize  with  the  attachment 
of  his  Boldicrs,  wild  and  idolatrous  aa  it 
was,  when  we  remember  Mr.  Alison's  sim- 
ple but  imposing  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  empire — of  llic  congress  of  Tilsit,  the 
farewell  of  Foniainblcau,  nnd  the  unparal- 
leled— the  marvellous  march  tn  Pnris.  It  is 
impossible,  ID  reading  tbc  striking  details 
which  record  the  personal  demeanor  of 
Nnpolenn  daring  such  scenes  as  ^hc^e,  not 
to  recall  the  noble  lines  in  which  Southey 
has  described  Kchama : 

"  P;i«le  coulil  noi  quit  Iii»  fyo. 
Not  lliai  reinorwleu  nntiiie  from  hit  front 
Depart ;  y«t  whoso  Imd  l>eli«hl  bim  iht-ii 
Had  Ml  )oRi«  admirmtinn  mis'!!  with  dread, 

AnJ  miglilhave  taiJ 
TtiBt  >uiT  lie  !ie«a^'d  In  bt  the  king  nf  mvn  ; 
Le»  Ibttii  Iti*'  cicatcM,  ihnt  h«  cc.iild  notlw, 
Wito  caTtied  in  his  pott  suoti  miglit  wid  mpjasiy." 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  OPICM  WAR. 

Pram  tbe  fly ccutnr. 

It  ii  impossible  lo  read  the  accotintsofthe 
military  operations  in  China  without  shame 
ond  disgust.  It  is  not  war,  but  sheer 
butchery — a  batlu  in  a  welI-alocl(ed  pre- 
scrre  of  human  beings.  Capiaiu  BiNfluaM, 
of  the  Royal  NB\-y,  in  a  book  which  we 
have  not  seen,  but  which  the  Standard  ]\a9 

3 noted  with  a  justly  indignaoi  commentary, 
tua  describes  the  capture  ofNingpo: 

**  About  12,000  [Chiaesc]  advanced  upon  ihv 
aonthera  tad  western  gates,  the  guards  n-tiring 
before  them.  On  the  Chiaese  penetrsting  to  ibr 
tnarkel-plscc  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  they  wprr 

seivea  by  a  heavy  6re  from  our  ttoopc  diawa  Dp. 


Ttiia  sudden  check  so  dampwl  their  arrfor. 

their  onl^)  object  opjurtincrf  to  fee  tn  get  out  nfthrci 
as  fast  as  tliey  cwuld  ;  in  doiuff  which  Ibuy  wt 
crowded  ta  ditue  maixs  in  tuc  nsrruw  elrvi 
The  Arliliery  oow  coming  up,  unllmtnTcd 
one  hvndred  yarde  if  t\r  cnntdtd  fugilivfi,  ai 
pwjrrd  m  a  <|f»truetive  fire  of  grape  atid  csnuli 
So  awful  was  Th'>  dootnictioa  of  human  lile,  tJi 
tht  t»/dv-s  teen  olrligfd  to  be  rrmtrred  to  lUi  *ide$  i 
the  itreeis  to  att/te  the  .i^n*  lo  advnee  ;  and 
pursuit  was  folloned  up  by  Uieni  [the  Ar;illonri^ 
uid  tbc  rorty-uiu;h  Regiment  for  several  miles.** 

Such  scenes,  it  appears,  are  continually 
recurring  in  Captain  Bingham's  narratirr. 
For  instance,  we  read  of  the  British  pinci 
a  large  body  of  Cbiaese  between  two  ft 
and  kilting  six  hundred  with  the  loss  of  on 
one  man  :  "the  Chinese  could  do  nothi 
mtainst  the  iprrific  broadsides  of  ihe  ship 
the  shells,  and  the  rockets.*'  Again,  wtf 
are  told  of  a  Chinese  army  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  two 
bodies  of  troops,  which  had  advanced  under 
cover  while  they  were  engaged  with  a  third, 
and  of  (iftcen.  hundred  of  them  being  killed 
with  the  loss  of  sixteen  British  killed  and 
a  few  wounded.  Nor  are  the  armed  aol- 
diery  the  only  sufl'ererfi  : 

"  Willi  fiucli  a  tremendous  bombardmr'ni  as 
been  going  o;i  for  two  hours  in  this  d'  i 
Lattil    |jeigli))0rlioo<1,    it    im»t   he   e\ 
piiiahls  sights  were  to  bo  witnf^sxod.    Ai  q:i"  fp*>Z 
were  four  chiMrpn  slnick  down,  while  the  frantic 
fsthor  was  nccosmnallTciiibncin?  tlwlr  bodies. 
uiakjnif  attempts  to  drown  htmself  m  a  tieifihbi 
ini{   tanls.     Sumrrous   umiiar  tcentt   (ccfc   w 
iKssed.*' 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  these  fact 
The  Chinese  are  a  muHculnr  race  :  that  ih 
do  not  effeminately  shrink  from  pnin— that 
they  can  brave  death — has  been  ahown  re* 
peatcdly  in  the  course  of  these  raastncres. 
But  they  have  no  practical  expcricDce  of 
war ;  they  arc  ill-armed ;  and  the  tte- 
mendous  effects  of  British  artillery,  bomb 
and  rochets,  arc  lo  them  at  once  fearfi 
and  inconceivable.  The  contest  belivc 
ihem  aod  the  British  forces  is  more  unequal 
ihnn  thot  between  the  surprised  bewtlden 
mob  of  Manchester  and  the  armed  suldir 
of  Peierloo.  They  are  hacked,  shot,  i 
drowned,  without  resistance,  overciimo 
their  own  sense  of  helplessness  nnd  the 
excited  imaginations;  and  the  deini 
the  butchery  are  such  that  we  should  fi 
sickened  to  see  it  exercised  on  cattle 
game. 

And  it  is  a  btitebcry  of  which  there 
be  no  end  so  long  as  British  troops  rem: 
in  China.     The  territories  subject  to  t 
Emperor  of  China  are  as  large  as  the  who 
of  Europe.    The  nipcrdcial  cxlent  of 
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■Tiicly-pcDplcd  part  of  China  alune  (the 

_Ji»lricU  oil  the  Ka-cuB»(,  ibe  great  carml, 

and  the  two  great  river«)  is  morn  than  uvicc 

tbB  size  of  the  Uritisb  UlnndK.     Tbi?  lurge 

ice  is  (lotted  at  brief  intervals  with  towns 

large  aud  crowded  as  our  ftrst-raie  and 

►cond-ratc  mnniifucltiring  towni.     The  ia* 

ibilanta  arc  pr^jiidiccd  agninst  fureigncrs: 

icy  are  identified  with  the  civil  govern- 

Icnt   of  the   country  ;   for  the  careet  of 

ico  is  open  to  every  one  who  chooses  tu 

ludy.  aod  schools  and  colleges  ntid  foundn- 
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A^IERICAN  CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 
Protn  lti«  SptcUlAT. 
American  Criminal  Triaij.     By  p£LEe  W. 
CiiANDLUt.     Volume  1. 
When  we  received  this  volume,  in  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  we  could  do 
litife  more   than  chronicle   its  arrival  and 
commend  iiti  scope  and  purpose.     The  au- 
tumnal leisure  having^  enabled  us  to  peruse 
it  with  attention,  wc  propose  to  notice  it 
more  fully,  a«   well  for  the  merits  of  its 
execution  bb  for  the  curious  picture  of  old 


ons  for  poor  scholars  are  Dumeroufl.   S>|ch  iQQ|Qi,ia|  mtnners  it  presents,  and  the  sag 
population  can  only  he  kept  in  subjection 

a  present  force.     It  will  effect  nothing 

take  one  town  and  move  on  to  another: 


rery  towii   that   is  taken  must  be  garri* 
nned,  or  after  the  rspture  of  every  second 
toffn  the  British  army  must  move  back  to 
stake  ibat  which  surrendered  to  them  be- 
lt.    The  occupBiion  of  China  by  the 
Intish  must   be  a  constant  succession  of 
lopular   insurrections  and  military  exccu- 
ioD>.     And  in  the    perpetration   of  these 
>n(intioua    ooirages    on    liumnnity,    one 
Iriiish  army  after  another  will  be  absorbed, 
a  tall  frif^nte  is  sucked  down  into  a  quick- 
id,  producing  no  effects,  leaving  no  trace 
its  having  been  there.     The  troops  ne- 
tessary  fur  the  tlefence  of  the  rest  of  the 
ipire  will  bo  drafted  off  for  the  still  he- 
inning  never  ending  conquest  of  China, 
iariag  us  naked  to  the  opgressioo  of  any 
temy.    The  Chinese  Goveniment  is  aware 
this  ."ource  of  strength  arising  out  of  its 
try  wcoltness.     It  is  strong  in  the  power 
countless  numbers  inHnitely  dispersed. 
fe«U  coti&deni,  that  though  the  foreign 
traders  were  to  kill  year  by  year  ten  times 
I  many  as  they  have  killed  Aincc  the  war 
bv^n,  the  nstiirnl  increase  of  ihe  popula- 
tion would  more  than   611  up  the  vocuiim. 
Anny  after  army   ia  sent   into  the  field, 
where  cerioin  defeat  owails  it;  town  nfier 
town  i«  defended  with  a  foreknowledge  that 
mun    fall.     The    Chinese    Government 
iok«  forward,  and  not  without  reason,  to 
lie  lime  when  their  fierce  and  irresistible 
iMtUnta  will  be  stretched  in  sheer  exbaus- 
on  the  top  of  the  hccaiombs  ihcy  arc 
kugbteriog— passing  away  like  pestilence, 
■mine,   and  other   mysterious   visitations. 
Lod  OS  the  rulori  think,  so  think  aoij  feel 
people. 
Is  it  a  sign  of  wisdom  in  the  British  na- 
ian  to  pcFftisi  in  a  struggle  which  can  only 
«krn   it  X     Ix  It  a  sign  of  humanity  to 
action  lucb  wholesale  Dutchcry  of  huninn 
lings  1     Is  it  a  siirn  of  morality  to  do  nil 
in  order  that  a  poisonous  drug  may  be 
imuggled  into  the  markou  of  Chini  1 
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estioos  it  offers  to  the  students  of  history 
and  human  nature. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  the  ,1mfncan 
Criminai  Trials  are  rather  peculiar.  They 
are  not  a  mere  servile  copy  or  dry  abridg- 
ment of  existing  reports,  where  the  only 
merit  of  the  compiler  constats  in  calling 
public  attention  to  certain  proceedings,  aua 
fnciliiatlng  their  perusal  by  collecting  the 
scattered  records  into  a  series  ;  nor  arc  they 
merely  a  skilful  and  elaborate  description 
of  singular  trials,  suppressing  what  is  for- 
mal or  subordinate  and  bringing  out  the 
more  striking  points.  Although  skilful  in. 
his  trenlment  and  often  graphic  in  his  ef- 
fects, Mr.  Chandler,  by  accident  or  design, 
has  generally  choson  such  American  crimi- 
nal trials  as  throw  a  light  upon  American 
colonial  history,  or  exhibit  the  phases  of 
public  opinion — it  may  be,  of  public  mad- 
ness. Hence  there  is  frequently  an  interest 
over  and  above  that  of  the  facts  of  the  triala 
themselves,  from  the  public  events  with 
which  they  were  connected,  or  (he  singular 
and  criminal  public  delusion  which  they  re- 
cord ;  whilst  Mr.  Chandler,  by  introductory 
notices,  or  observations  intermixed  with 
the  text,  niakcit  the  reader  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  period  to  follow  the  triala 
with  advantage,  as  by  judicious  observa- 
tions at  their  close  he  often  points  the  mo- 
rol  which  they  illustrate. 

The  volume  commences  in  1637,  with 
the  case  of  Anne  Hutchinson  for  *'  sedition 
and  heresy,"  and  closes  in  1170,  with  iho 
trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  some  soldiorf 
for  murder,  in  consequence  of  firing  on  lh«i 

Eeople  in  the  riot,  called  at  the  time  th« 
Boston  MasKQcre.  The  principal  other 
cases  are  those  connected  with  the  New 
England  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  165 
lG6l ;  the  bloody  and  fanatical  proceedin 
against  witchcraft  in  1G9'2  ;  the  trial  of  Joha.^ 
Peter  Zenjier  for  libel  on  the  GovernmentJ 
of  New  York,  in  1735;  the  Negro  Plo 
trials  at  N"ew  York,  in  l7*l,  for  a  conspi- 
racy (o  burn  the  city,  murder  the  inhabil- 
antt,  erect  a  White  ^lot-hoMst'V.w^'^  %* 
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King',  wiib  a  ccrlu!n  Bluck  called  Crosar  as 
Go\ernor;  in  winch  panic  wa»  nddod  the 
lorror  of  n  SpaniBli-PopiBh-plot.  Of  these 
cattQs,  Anne  Hutchinson's  is  curious,  not 
only  in  ilseir,  as  exliibiiinfi:  the  funaticistii 
of  A  fcmnle  apostle,  but  Tor  the  indirect 
picture  it  fumtshcs  of  New  England  at  the 
time,  where  every  individual  seems  \o  have 
been  a  theological  controvertlst,  and  where 
a  private  tvoinnn,  by  rery  nice  and  not  al- 
ways very  intelligible  pointi  of  doctrine, 
could  throw  a  whole  community  into  con- 
fusion. The  trial  of  the  soldicrN  nt  Boston 
has  an  interest  as  being  the  6rst  blood  ^hed 
in  the  disipute  which  cveulunlly  lost  £i)g- 
land  ber  colonies,  and  for  the  picture  ii 
furnist'.ea  of  the  excitable  and  excited  Mtaie 
of  the  American  mind  at  the  titne.  The 
case  of  Zenger  is  cbielly  remarknbie  for  the 
-boldness  of  the  advocate's  lino  of  defence, 
in  which  ho  mniniained  that  the  jury  in 
cases  of  libel  werejudges  ot late  ns  well  a« 
fact,  aod  for  the  jury's  coiocidence  In  thai 
view  ;  a  point  that  vraa  doubtful  in  England 
for  half  a  century  afterwards.*  The  trinU 
for  Witchcraft  and  the  Negro  Plot  are  spe- 
cimens of  that  panic  fear  aflecling  a  whole 
nociety,  and  satiating  itself  in  blood,  which 
arises  at  certain  periods  without  any  ndc* 
qtiutc  cause  that  is  apparent  to  nn  inquirer ; 
of  which  the  Popish  plot  in  England  h 
another  example,  and,  on  a  much  lars'er 
scale,  the  Reig'ti  of  Terror  in  France.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Qualcers  have  nfien 
been  adduced  as  an  example  of  New  Eng- 
land fanaticism,  and  of  the  bluudy  spirit 
that  animated  the  Puritans.  Of  the  fanati- 
cism there  is  no  doubt  ;  bnt^  looking  at  ihe 
opinion  of  the  age  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  colony  was  founded,  the 
charge  of  bloody-tninded  persecution  must 
be  received  with  some  limitation*.  The 
Quakers  were  intruders  Into  the  colony, 
aad,  bating  thot  they  were  Englibh  subjects, 
foreign  intruders.     A  cruel  and  extremely 

fiennt  npiril,  no  doubt,  characterizes  thi^ 
aws  Bguinst  them,  (it  was  also  character* 
istic  ot  the  age,)  but  the  ohjict  was  to  deier 
persons  from  brin<;iiip  them  into  the  juris- 
diction,  and  to  coiilinc  them  until  the) 
could  be  expelled.  When  these  measure!! 
failed  of  effect,  ihey  were  bani^bedt  under 
pain  of  death;  and  though  several,  on  re- 
^lurtiing,  were  executed,  tue  execution  rei»t- 
'  will)  themselves:  they  bad  the  option  of 

'  In  iho  case  of  JunluVs  "  Loner  to  ifie  Kin?," 
,lbe   jury.    |)ii/7te(1    by   Lonl    Mnnnfirl.i 
bftniglil  in  3  vfxTcidl  rrnlici  "giiiliy  nl  |i 

publistim^  oniy ';  which,  arter  rjrioif>  >. ■•■ 

a  quction  a^  to  how  far  juilj^tncnc  for  libel  couf<! 
b9  pruaoiinciHl  u|)nn  nuch  a  vetdici,  tmtleJ  m  ibr 
liiuntpli  uf  tli«  pMOlen 


nndertaking  lo  leave  ihe  colony;  bat, 
they  had  come  into  it  withotit  nny  scciili 
vocation  or  rntinnal  purpose,  and  solely  itT 
brave  their  fate  in  obedience  lo  the  "  inner 
light,"  they  refused.  It  must  alno  be  re- 
marked, that  freedom  of  opinion  for  the m* 
Eclvcs  was  not  so  much  their  aim  as  the 
freedom  of  insulting  the  opinion  ol'  utheri. 

"Miiny  ofthesoci,  which  at  ihisday  js  remark* 
nb!t*  fur  b  griittrdci]  coni{io>ure  of  tiingiiagr>.  nn  eli 
borate  stillnw!',  preciston,  and  i»fo(»ncij'  of 
mi:aiior,  were  41  the  lime  rtftrn^d  to  «»  guilijr 
conduct  •  wtiict)  the  <xp<>rirnce  of  a  nlional  mi 
calculuting'nge  lindi  it  difficult  lo  conceive.'  Tin 
openly  {feiiwincvd  Oie  Gov-rumvnt  of  Ni'w  £nj 
lull  J  as  tr-atuit.  They  r\'vili-d  st  all  ordi'T«ut  mi 
^;i^Ir8l^•!f,  anil  every  civil  institution.  Ttay  8ti| 
inaiizeil  n  rr'giilnr  prif^btliom!  uf  a  pricetliood 
Baal,  i^ome  of  thorn,  in  ttm  ap]>n>hvnsirn  of  ll 
colonist*,  wen>  guilty  of  the  iiiori.  tiTollini]- bli 
pliemy  i(;:aiiiitt  ihf  Sicn>tii<'tittf.  which  thryu'i 
cnnml  sad  idoialruus  ol'eiTvanccs.  TIti-y  tut 
nipEed  public  wortliip  in  n  nisniiL-r  «s  iiidc-crut 
it  wot  illegal  Btid  utitKcntiiing.  Tdv  ft-nd 
pr^^ac^'-'rs  t-xcecdt<d  Uicir  male  awocipites  in  lb 
acts  of  frriizy  and  fu]ly,  and  (xeilc-d  llic  ulmc 
di»guiit  aiiKMig  u  |K  opit-  n-inarltuble  for  ilivir  ci»f 
lino  Fobi'f  rli-portiiu-nl.       ♦         •         •         •  • 

"III  UiC'i,  l.yditt  Wardi  II,  a  respoftdlilc  ir.ar», 
fied  woiiiBii.  emend  Hiark  nnlicd  iiilc 
m  Nuwbury  where  she  IbniiTly  ivon-fi: 
WBjt  highly  extolled  for  her  euhmiFeton  to  tli>;  inwi 
liglit,  llint  had  rci'cnltd  lo  Ikt  ihe  duty  urilhiiti 
ling  the  ('[ilntiial  imtJidiK-w  of  hrr  tifgiiirvtv 
thra  Indi-cfiit  rxtntutmn  of  hrr  own  pireon.  'Tl 
p<«pl<>,'  inya  Besso  the  QuikiT.  vrlio  wrolo  h 
afUT  tiiB  excitement  nlleiidinj;  IhcM  eoini  hi 
tfub^idftt,  and  in  another  country.  *  iiiAlind  of  rvl 
;,'ioii»ly  n.fli.'Clitig  on  their  own  condiiion,  »hic 
>hi:  caniL-  in  that  mnnutT  to  rvprecrnl  to  them,  fi^ 
uilo  [i  raiTc,  and  prci»cnlly  Iiiid  haiula  on  |K*r 
liiirri'-d  ht-r  aivay  to  llit-  court  al  Ipawicll  ;*  wiiri 
sliB  Was  ha>tily  sentenced  In  he  seiCfcly  hIi»|i^ 
at  the  n<  XI  lav(>rn•|l0^t.  Slt«!  was  occordittgl 
stripped,  aad  linl  with  her  naked  brrantu  sgauD 
ttii!  fiplinlors  of  the  pojit,  and  lat^lK'd  wii  h  mon-  thi 
a  acorc  of  stripes  ;  *  whicK  tlmti^h  thi-y  miM'ntt 
'lire  hrr  liniiind  lioJy.  wrp-  y^t  in  tiio  great  rui| 
flirt  of  licr  hiLshoiu!  and  frii-iids,  wlin,  l.aving  unit 
with  Ikt  in  tliom*  miflirinus  and  in  tlio  caui 
iliotii,  stood  by  to  comfort  hrr  in  ^o  dt'i-p  a  trii 
III  thv  »nme  year,  Oi  lH>nih  WiIkod,  a  joung  at 
rt.'sp^'ctatili;  niartii'd  woman,  uiad<-n  sinii!nrtll>pll 
in  the  einvls  orSalem;  for  which  »hv  wa* 
ii'iicrd  to  be  lied  to  tie  carl'a  lail  and  w| 
witli  hir  mollivr  and  stettr.  ulio,  It  was 
CO!  I  n  eel  it  i)  her.  lUr  vouHg  hiwlinnd,  who  __ 
n  QiiuKtT,  roUuwed  atli-r.  Kniiii'tinit-a  thnwting 
nut  lii:twi->  II  the  whip  and  hi-r  back. 

*>  In  July  in?^,  four  woiiirti  niid  one  niiin  wed 
(irr<^iiivd  in   Boston,  for  'crialing  s  rortible 
turbonc,  snd,*  nn  ihx  warrant  sti  fi.nh,  •  afffli 
in;:  p<i'pN*  in  the  Soiilh  cfturch  ai  tin-  t-n-e 
|)iit)ltc  liikpt-nsiiig  of  (lie  wittd  on  llie  l»nl^ 
wherrbv  wveral  wmnLri  nrr  in  rlamrrroTmil 
ing.*     Mar^-arrt  Brrvrmti  r,  tlie  l>  adi-r  of  tli 
appears  to  have  nrrivt'd  in  llir  Iowa  fVof 
bailua  oa  ilio  Lord's  i!ay,  and  loavinf  bat  rit 
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aud    »hoe*    ftl    tlio  <ioor  of  tlin  South 

churclii    tliA    i,i'Unl    into    tha    hotu«  with   hc-r 

companion  A.    crea(in<r  nu   niarai   id    thr 

hed  wsiiitibljF  ll  Bt  baHKri  dtrtcnplioa.     Shv 

lotliotl  lb  (dciiulolli.  w)U)  aelies  upon  her 

■tKl  tier  h«ir  str^min;;  over  brr  vlioulilcnt : 

wi-ro  hari',  Btii)  Iirr  face  wiu  bcgnintneii 

Kiluit.     SJifS  miiiouticvU  hcncirBfl  an  iIIub- 

o{iUf  ht^rk-pnx.  which  she  prcdlctml  u  kn 

.1  uii  th»!  [H'opli*.     Upon  hvr 

i_- Mft)(i«tr<tier.  »he  taiJ  lliu> 

thr^i^  y-:uij  Bince  liid  Uiib  eervico  upon 

er  in  Ujrb(t<lo<i.  nnd  nhc  had  her  hiuhiind's  con> 

I  come  Biitl  prrfLirtii  it.     Shu  mui  hi:r  fL-tiinlo 

niacw  Wt.rv  untftiiTi-d  to  he  iilrip)>f;(l  from 

-'    < '  ,  mill  lii-il  to  a  CBrt'a  tAtI  Bt  the 

ami  dravvii  ihrotieh  the  town, 
...^  ........   ,.  ..fii  oti  ihtrir  naked  back*." 

The  true  moral  of  the  whole,  however,  i> 
Ijtie  uJitlfjunas  of  petscculion.     As  loag  n* 
'tb«  Quakers  weru  tuade  objects  ofattcotion 
and  pMiii«hed,  bo  long  they  persisted  in  dis- 
turbing  ilic   colony ;    when    neglected    or 
trefttcu  with  cotitcinpt,  they  came  not  to  it, 
or  uink  dovrn  into  quiet  citizens.     Khode 
Island,  founded   on  n   principle  of  perfect 
freedom,  ran*  ihtKfrom  the  beginning  ;  and 
the  letter  !□  ivhicb  the  colony  announced  to 
the  Governmcni  of  iMnssBchiiseitB  their  de- 
icnniiinitoti  to  {lass  no  lawn  npon  the  sub- 
'  jeel,  contains  the   rationole  of  civil  inter- 
ferencc   with  religions  freedom,  which  so 
ma&y  hn^e  yel  to  learn. 

•••  We  find,'  tiwy  mkI  in  a  letter  to  the  General 
Court,  *th&l  in  thotie  p!«cca  where  these  peupli' 
afbrotfaii).  in  this  colony,  arc  rooet  of  all  sufl<-n-d 
to  dt'clarc  theniwlvi-a  froeljr,  and  are  only  oppoaed 
by  arvuini'nlM  in  di^coll^p*•,  th<Te  tlwy  leant  of  all 
dcain:  to  come  ;  and  wp  nro  iitformrd  dtnl  tlicy  bc> 
nn  to  ioalhc  thU  place,  fur  that  tht-y  fara  not  op- 
patcd  hy  t)if^  civil  authority,  hut  with  ail  patieiict.' 
aod  m>^>khL-A«  nro  rutr  r.-il  to  eay  vcr  their  prn- 

ItentlL'd  r^vt'launtifi  iml  a<lri)ai)ilions:  nor  nru  they 
hki or  a'tli;  lo  jjain  many  her-  to  their  wiy  :  am! 
nirely  \vc  find'  ihnt  ih-y  dclijjlit  lo  Iw  piTttectitmi 
by  civtl  pnwen;  and  when  they  ara  no,  they  arc 
like  lo  ^tiin  more  Ailh-P-nt*  by  the  cons<?yte  cf 
their  iiair-nt  siil1'<-rinf;a  titan  by  consent  to  tbctr 
pemtoous  Mviinfa.' " 
Am  mutter  of  attraction  resppcting  wiiHt 
Cotton  MatherV  tiite  culls  "Tho  Wonder* 
of  the  Invisihie  World,"  the  trials  for  witch- 
craft ure  ibe  most  nmasing.  They  are  al- 
,         10  the  b'jgi  trcnicd  (perhaps  they  admitted 

Pof  tlic  he^t  treatment)  by  Mr.  Chandler;  a 
\ttict  narrative  tt-lling  the  history  of  the 
public  delusion,  nml  the  generni  mode  of 
carrying  on  iho  trials,  whilst  any  particular 
em*c  ■«  exhibited  at  length.  Except  in  ibc 
;?!...T-,lMy  of  the  proceeding*,  the  (jovernor 
iiO  power  to  appoint  ibo  court  he 

ii„ ;,ied  to  try  the  witches,  the  procccd- 

iltf^danot  cfeMnlialty  differ  from  similar 
cue*  in  this  eountry,  unless  in  the  predunii- 


nonco  of  (he  evidence  toncliing  acts  of  the 
accused  when  ibcy  were  "not  present  in 
the  body** — a  upeciea  of  evidence  so  easy 
to  invent,  and  of  course  impoasiblo  to  dis- 
prove. It  is  diflicult  to  Bay  tvhether  the 
following  fitntements  are  pure  inventions  of 
folly  or  malice,  or  optica!  delusions,  arising 
from  deranged  health  and  the  melancholy 
tcmp'-rotncnt  so  liltely  lo  be  induced  by  the 
fanniicium  of  New  England,  and  taking  the 
shnpe  of  ibc  current  superstition.  The  evi- 
dence waa  given  on  the  trial  of  Bridget 
Bishop,  an  old  woman  who  had  been  in 
ill-repute  as  a  witch  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

PB\aK8  OF  *  WITCH  aoT  PBEftHT  t«  TBK  BOOT. 

Samurl  Gray  teifti6rd,  that  abmit  fourteen  years 
ago  (HrrS)  Iw  waited  on  a  night  and  saw  iho 
room  wU'V.-  \ni  lay  full  nf  light  ;  and  that  he  then 
saw  plainly  a  wiintan  hctwufn  the  craiile  and  the 
Udt'idf,  wliich  lookL-d  upon  him.  He  ion:  and  it 
vanitfix-d,  though  ho  found  the  •'onn  all  Aist :  K>ok- 
irg  out  at  the  eniry-door,  hr  saw  the  Mine  w*mt»n 
m  the  same  garb  ei:»i''-  «"•'  ^"^>  "  '"  Ooira  nnnie. 
what  do  yo.i  iconic  I*or  !"  Hv  went  to  Iwd  a  ttd  hod 
the  tame  woman  assauhuig  Itirn.  The  child  in 
tUu  cradle  gave  a  grtai  ecnrch,  and  the  woman 
ituMippeared.  It  was  long  bclori;  tiie  dnld  could 
ho  quieted  ;  anil  though  it  was  a  vtiry  lively  ihriv- 
ing  child,  yet  iVont  titw  tinio  it  pined  away,  and 
after  diT'.Ts  motiths  dii-d  in  a  ead  condition.  He 
knew  not  Bisliop  nor  her  nmnc;  Iml  whin  ho  Mkw 
her  after  this,  he  kn*>w  by  her  rountc nance  tnd 
apparel,  and  alt  circnmstancea.  that  it  wait  the  ap- 
parition of  tbia  Bishop  which  had  thus  troubled 
llim.  •••••* 
Richard  Cowan  les'ifivd,  that  Pight  ycare  ago, 
as  he  lay  awake  in  hi«  hftil,  wiih  a  light  hnrnmg 
in  the  room,  he  wan  annoyed  with  thti  ipfwrition 
ofihepriifonvr  and  oftwomorL'that  woreairanecra 
to  him,  who  camo  and  opprcMf^d  him  no  that  ho 
could  ncithiT  6tir  liiinnelf  nor  wake  any  one  elat; 
and  thai  he  was  the  night  alVr  ninle.*ted  apain  In 
iholiko  manmr;  the  mid  Hiiiliop  takint;  him  by 
tho  throat  and  milling  hiin  nhnobt  out  of  the  bed. 
Iliia  kini-fiiaii  oflV-rfd  for  thin  cause  to  lodge  with 
him;  and  that  mght.  hs  llwy  were  a^vuko  dia- 
cour»ing  togethi-r,  tfic  wiineds  was  otcl-  innrc  via- 
ilcd  by  iho  gdonTs  which  had  formerly  bci^n  so 
iroiihl'-notni',  lua  kinnmnn  bi-ing  nt  lhi>  fame  linio 
4*riick  Bpecchlens  and  iiimtile  lo  move  hniid  or  ftioL 
lie  lifld  lojd  hifl  sword  by  hitn  ;  which  those  un- 
happy spf^ctros  did  KtiiTe  iiiui-h  lowrcsl  from  him, 
but  he  held  it  ton  fust  for  thi*ni.  He  then  grew 
ubli!  10  call  the  peoplt>  »f  his  hntiKn ;  but  all  lioiigb 
ili'fy  heard  him.  yet  Ihey  had  not  power  to  »iH.ak 

r  stir,  until  at  last,  nne  of  tho  people  crying  otit 
•'  what  is  the  matter  1"  the  spectres  all  vanialicd. 
•  •••••• 

John  \jondct  te*lifird.  thai  tipon  fiomo  little  Don- 
tnwi-mv  with  Bmhop  abyit  Ikt  fnvvli",  going  well 
to  bfd.'he  awoke  m  Iho  night  by  mooiilifjhi  sod 
riaw  clearly  the  likcncrt  of  this  woman  grievously 
oppresaing  him  ;  in  whirli  miserable  coniluion  oho 
)ii-ld  liiiri  unnbiB  to  help  hinm'lf  nil  near  day.  He 
lold  Bishop  of  this  i  but  she  utterly  denied  it,  and 
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threalened  lum  very  much.  Quickly  •fterthia  be- 
ing at  home  un  a  Lord'i  day  with  tlio  doori  ahul 
sbuilt  lii]i),  lie  vuw  a  black  pig  upprooch  bun,; 
wtiicli  enilenvoring  (O  kick,  il  vuiulied  away. 
Iinm*>iltulely  aftor,  silting  down,  he  saw  a  blacii 
Uiiri;;  jump  ID  ftt  ibo  wiudow  ami  come  and  fttnnd 
bdbre  liim.  The  body  vria  like  tliatoPa  monkt^jr, 
the  feflt  like  a  cock's,  bat  ihe  facs  much  like  a 
titan's,  lie  being  so  cxtrem«>ly  ■iTnghtcil  ihai  be 
could  not  speak,  this  inonsWr  spoke  to  liini  and 
said,  "  1  am  a  iricsiiviifi^cr  aunt  unto  yuii,  for  I  un- 
derslaiKJ  that  you  at«  in  M>me  (rouble  m' mind ; 
and  if  you  will  bd  niled  by  tu^  you  ehall  want  for 
no'liing  in  tliii  world."  Whereupon  he  endea- 
vored to  clap  bis  hands  upon  it ;  but  he  could  feet 
no  substaiict',  oiid  it  jumped  out  o(  \itv  wuhIow 
n^iiin;  but  iiritnciliaiely  came  in  by  lite  porch 
titotigli  the  door»  were  bIiui,  and  Mid.  "  you  had 
beltur  take  tny  counsel."  He  then  aUuck  at  il 
wilh  a  stick  ;  but  slritck  only  the  ground^u),  and 
broke  tl>e  stick.  The  arm  with  wliich  he  etruck 
was  prmently  disabled;  ami  it  vamshi'd  away. 
He  prooontly  went  out  at  the  back  dour,  ond  spied 
tins  Bishop  ill  licr  orchard,  going  toward  bcr 
bouse  ;  but  ho  had  not  power  to  set  one  fool  Tor- 
ward  unto  her.  Wh-  reupon,  returning  into  the 
house,  bo  was  immediately  accosted  by  tbo  nion> 
stcr  iic  hod  sccu  bclbrvi  which  gobiin  was  goiii^ 
to  fly  al  him  ;  whereat  he  critHi  out,  <'tho  whole 
srmorofGod  be  between  nic  and  you  I"  So  it  sprung 
bark  niid  flew  over  iho  apple-troe,  shaking  many 
Apples  off" the  tree  in  its  fivin^  ovur.  Al  its  leap, 
it  tiling  dirt  with  its  Teet  agtiiiist  Iho  sloinacb  uf 
the  man  ;  whcreoii  he  was  then  struck  dumU  >nd 
80  foiuinued  for  three  days  together. 

"  Upon  llio  pr(.ducing  of  this  testimony,"  says 
Colion  Mather, "  Bmhop  denied  Uiat  she  knew 
this  depotKinL  Yet  their  two  orchards  joined,  and 
ttiey  had  oftca  bad  tlK'ir  lilUe  qiKirreld  for  some 
years  logelher." 

WilhaiM  Stacy  testifici!,  llint  receiTtng  tnoney 

of  this  Bishop  for  work  done  by  him,  he  was  gone 

bill  a  matter  oftliree  roods  from  her,  and  looking  for 

hie  moiiey  foiiiid  it  iinaccuunluhly  gune  from  liim. 

Some  tiaiu  al\er,  Bishop  anked  hmi  whether  hia 

father   would  grmd   her  grist   for  her !     He  Jc- 

tnandedwhyl     She  replied  because   folks  couni 

me  a  witch.     lie  answered,  "  no  qiK-stion  hut  he 

will  grind  it  for  you."     Bt,'iDg  then  gone  about  six 

foods  from  her  with  a  toad  m  hia  cart,  suddenly 

the  otf-wheel  »itumi>t  and   sunk  down  into  a  hole, 

upon  pluin  ground  ;  so  that  ihewitness  was  forced 

to  get  help  for  tho  recovering  of  the  wheel.     But. 

•tcpping  bock  to  look  for  the  hole  which  might 

five  him  this  disaster,  there  was  none  at  oil  to  be 

>und.     Somo  tirao  after,  he  was  waked  in  the 

liglit ;  but  it  seemed  oet  light  as  day,  and   be  per- 

eclly  saw  thi!  shape  of  this  Bishop  m  tho  rooin 

Qubling  of  him  ;   but  upon  her  going  out  all  waa 

'dark  again.     He  charged  Bishop  afterwards  with 

[.it;   and  (the  denied  it  no^  but  was  very  "ogry. 

tuickly  alter,  thui  witnces  having  been  llip^uleiifd 

f  Bishop,  as  he  was  in  a  dark  night  going  lo  the 

irti,  he  was  very  xiiddeiily  taken  or  lifted  iroin  tlw 

rround  and  thrown  against  a  etono  wall ;    aHer 

lat,  ho  was  again  hoisted  up  aud  thrown  down  a 

bank  at  (he  trp.d  of  Ins  house.     After  thia,  R{!«in 

IlinMing  by  thi^  Bishop,  hia  horse,  with  a  small  load, 

tatriving  to  draw,  all  his  gears  ticw  lo  pieces  and 

UHfcarffttUdos^a;  aad  thia  tivpoaeat  going  Iben 


[Jak. 

to  \i(t  a  bag  of  com  of  about  twoboabels,  could  not 
bud;;e  it  with  all  his  might.  M&ny  other  pranks 
of  this  Biflhop  U)v  witncn)  waa  ready  to  relate. 
He  olw  leatifiod,  that  he  verily  believed  tho 
sfiid  Bishop  wae  the  instrument  of  his  daughter 
Priscilla's  death  :  ■'  of  which  euepicimi,  pray  nan 
reasons  were  assigned." 

John  BIy  ard  William  BIy  testified,  tliat  beii 
employed  by  Bridget  Bishop  to  help  take  down  'Ji«  j 
cellar  wall  of  the  old  hntisc  whrrem  she  rormerljr 
lived,  they  did  in  boles  of  the  »aid  old  wall  find 
leveral  puppets,  made  up  of  ra!;n  and  ho^ *■  bfts- 
tles,  with  headless  pins  in  ili^fii,  tho  pttinu  bein|f 
outward;  "whereof  the  prisoner  could  now  giva 
no  account  imto  the  Court  that  was  rt-BSonib^  or 
tolerable,'* 

Before  wo  quit  this  able  nnd  inlereating 
volume,  let  us  note  two  points :  cither  Co* 
lonial  America  produced  no  case  of  private 
crime  so  atrocious  as  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  atrociiy,  or  Mr.  Chandler  has  not  re- 
corded il :  tion*  rapidly  opinion  chanires  if 
the  change  be  marked  iit  buiiic  elupscd  timci 
and  not  in  its  gradual  process.  It  is  cu»- 
tomary  to  talk  of  the  wonderrul  fluciuatiDns 
m  public  opinion  during  the  prcMint  cen- 
tury, and  no  doubt  they  have  been  very 
grent ;  but  they  are  nothing  so  great  ks 
took  place  during  a  eimilar  spaee  of  lime 
in  the  Pluntatiorm  respecting  Quakers  and 
Witchcraft — although  some  stjpposc  tha 
age  of  the  Stuarts  was  an  age  of  stagnation. 
'Flic  fact  is,  history  is  progress ;  and  it 
would  form  a  curious  chapter  of  it  to  nolo 
the  changes  that  have  token  place  in  the 
world's  mind  al  comparatively  short  periods. 
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01ETETIC8. 
Pmiu  lh«  flpedaior. 

Food  and  its  Jnjtutnre  on  Utattk  and  Dittiut  f ' 
or  an  Account  of  tht  Ejftets  of  difftrtnt 
kinds  of  Jliimtnt  on  the  Human  Bodjf, 
fVifh  Dietetic  Rules  for  the  Preiervation  of 
Htalth.     By  iMattoew  TatMA-x,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  volume  on  a  verj 
vital  subject,  aud  in  which  ihc  most  phiU 
sophical  etvgsge  some  twice  or  thrice  a  day^ 
unless  they  belong    lo  that  unrortunntely 
large  class  (which  Ur.  Trumun  opreasty 
excludes  from  couiiideration)  whose  ill  con- 
dition ftriscH  from  a  "  pauciry  rather  than  a 
superabundance  of  food."     In  this  essay  uo^ 
aliment,  an  immen&e  niitnUer  of  facts  arij 
brought  together,   rclalint^  to   some   of  the 
four  thousand  articles  with  svblch  man  at 
various  times  and  under  various  circurii»ian« 
cos  has  graiitied  his  palate  or  saii^lied  Wii 
hunger.     The  curious  epicure  may  ot 
from  Dr.  Triimin's  essay  on  L'oad,  a 
of  ibe  history,  noi  of  eating,  but  a( 
eaten  ;  and  Icara  Uie  reason  why  cfli 
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OQtional    dainties,    to    htm     nnuvcous — as 

wbale-blubber — are  desired  by  the  peoples 

^which  iudulge  iii  tlicm.     Here  too  tic  will 

^Uod  n  judioioiis  nnil  di^criminBting  ndvo- 

^Raey  of  rookery  a%  tt  chemicul  itrt,  whoso 

^nbject,  like  that  of  nit  Dr(«,  ia  to  derelope 

^for  the  g^rotificotioQ   of  mnn  the  qualities 

foood  in  nature  {  a  roedirnl  imiiiiry  inio  the 

niitriiivc  properties  of  the  dilierenl  cinssea 

I  of  food — animalii,  refretahler,  fi«h,  and  so 
forth  ;  together  %vith  some  hints  touching 
Ihe  inaQUgemcotorhi*  own  diet,  and  an  iu- 
Cresting  exhibition  of  some  physiological 
Wonders  in  our  tiiicrocoBtn  or  little  world. 
The  cx'*cution  of  the  whole,  moreover,  is  us 
^ree&ble  aa  the  matter  is  attractive  ;  the 
uyle,  ti'itfa  a  gossipy  character,  possessing 
a  eloffcness  and  neatocint  which  rise  to  ea»y 
elnrne48  iti  the  chctnical  or  physiological 
exixtsitiona. 

The  reader  must  not  extend  this  proiae, 
or  expect  from  the  work,  \r)mt  it  does  not 
poMCS*,  and  probably  nerer  aimed  at:  cs- 
■enltslty  it  has  no  principle  of  any  novelty ; 
,      the  account  of  the  elements  of  animal  and 
tavegetablo  food — the  fibrin,  albumen,  ice.  of 
VftniinaU — the  gluten,  mucilage,  iScc.  iu  vc- 
getoblcB — with  the  respertipe  proportions 
of  noorishmont  they   yield,  ond   their  re* 
Hspectivc    facililtes   of   digestion — may    be 
Hlfound    in    ntany   books   on    chemistry  and 
Hdietetic!^     Some  of  the  physiological  ex- 
^positions,  thoQgb  not  new,  are  less  popu- 
larly known  ;  and  many  of  the  facts  are  not 
Id  do  csllcd  new  in  strictness,  for  we  all 
knew  that  Frenchmen  eat  frogs,  and  can* 
nibals  human  flesh.     The  attraction  lies  in 
^.     the  clear  arrangement,  the   novel  air  im* 
K  parted  to  the  facts  by  bringing  so  many  of 

V  ihcni  together,  and  the  easy  plcasnntneas  of 
style  with  which  they  are  presented. 

The  defect  of  the  book,  to  us,  is  its  want 
of  conclusion.      Whfn    ire    have    read    it 

*tbroagh,  we  are  mnch  where  we  xrcre  as 
regards  specific  rules  of  diet.  Dr.  Truman 
says,  indeed,  that  many  constitutions  have 
la  idiosyncracy  which  enables  them  to  take, 
sad  even  with  benefit,  thini^s  that  arc  inju- 
rious Iu  others:  hut  this  we  knew  before. 
^L  He   cautions  the  reader  against  improper 

V  obstinencc,  as  likely  to  he  injnnous:  but 
~   Ccltas,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  an- 
nounced a  liomewbnt  similar  opinion,  when 
he  warned  mankind,  in  varying  their  mode 

»of  life  (by  sleep,  wntchin?,  food,  fasting, 
kc.)  to  tend  towards  the  benign  extreme. 
Our  author  dwells  upon  the  advantage  of 
influencing  iho  body  by  diet  rather  than 
medicine:  but  Bacon,  and  probably  others 
hefore  dim,  propounded  a  similar  rule,  and 
for  the  reason  thai  "diets  alter  the  body 


more  and  trouble  it  less."  Dr.  Trumnn, 
however,  gives  the  modus  operandi  of  diet 
^which,  no  doubt,  iinportti  more  Jinprc9« 
and  conviction  (o  ihe  rule.  The  principal 
axiom  we  have  deduced  from  Food  and  ita 
Influence  on  Utalth  and  Ditstaxe^  is  the  po- 
pular and  genial  one — Live  variously  ood 
Mcll}  enl  mixed  food;  Nature  intended 
man  lo  live  on  \-oriciy;  and  do  not  be  de- 
luded into  Cornaro  systems  of  diet,  for  the 
old  Venetian  hnd  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy, 
and  was  an  invalid  to  boot. 

"The  Instsnce  of  Cornaro,  rho  itnprowd  his 
health  so  much  by  crrst  fnii^ility  of  dr>I,  is  llu'rc- 
fi'nj  fr^qiicnlty  intwt  iitiin.'(i»>rly  qitolf d ;  far, 
thoiigb  the  plnn  of  living  he  tbllowi'tl  tutj^lil  suit 
annic  porMtnn,  it  would  infatlib'y  cs'it-c  tlis^'nie-, 
and  ullimniL'lr  death,  irrigoroin-lvadufiiL'd  by  mi>st 
propW.  Th«  account  he  tias  left  of  llif  kmnll 
qiunlilirs  urfood  lie  was  in  the  liabit  of  (ub«i:tl)ng 
on,  is  alone  sulTicirnt  In  show  hnw  injtiriuuii  the 
mnjority  of  individuals  would  find  nn  stii'mpt  to 
live  in  a  limikr  manner.  He  tHls  ns  iIjbi  ho  n  ax 
'Xlremely  unhealthy  and  iJecre)nd  up  to  the  a^eof 
forty,  wiion  he  dct'^rntinti!  on  siiopting  s  n.t»sl  ab- 
dleiitiojs  I'lsn  of  diet,  nod  eatin->  vwry  tbiiig  by 
weight.  The  entire  quanlily  uf  luod  be  look  daily 
t'oosisiod  of  twelve  ounces  of  bn-nd,  e/:g^  4:c., 
and  fimrtren  ouiicrs  of  liqiiidf,  nialtiiii,'  iiltojfctlier 
nn!y  twenty-six  oiiiu-cfi  of  foofi,  (■'>lid  and  lii^iiid. 
By  following  tins  courw,  he  recovcn-d  his  hrallli, 
(ind  lived  lo  be  one  hnnrircd  and  'our  vtars  of  nfp;. 
Many  (nay  MipiMWi;  thnt  llii;  long  lift' hr  au-iined 
provt's  ilif;  bealthiri'-fn  of  his  niodd  of  livirg ;  it 
A-a^i  certainly  licitlthy  for  him,  and  mtt>hL  bf  ra  for 
any  othi^r  person  in  n  Aimilar  Blatcof  body  to  him- 
iHf ;  liiit  li(*  must  nlwaya  Uu  considtTod  n»  a  sort 
ofinvahd.  in  whom  the  powers  of  nutrition  were 
very  tVL-ak.  niid  unnblo  lo  ■f^iinilaie  a  lurjri-rqnnn. 
lily  of  nounyhnH-nt :  for  if  he  had  tvcr  re<)utred 
more  food,  he  could  not  have  borne  it — as  was 
I»rrtVRd  by  the  ndtlilion  of  merely  two  ounces  of 
r>olid  fiM^d  to  hiK  ufual  olluwnnce  alwsyi  cauainff 
him  fi-'vtr;  and  yel  a  mor«  gerermis  dirt  would 
tindoiibteihy  havi-  been  very  bcncflcial  to  him.iriio 
could  liavu  huppnrt^d  it.  '  It  is  by  no  mrons  dc- 
airable  to  iry  and  si)b«i«t  upon  too  lilllc  food  ;  for 
iliia  prarrict!  occosionnJIy  iiiduc<  b  a  jHCtiliar  con- 
dition of  Iho  itomach.  whicli  rt-fuli^nt  it  inaijjiible 
ofbosring  Ihc  slimidus  of  il.e  quantily  of  noundi- 
mcnl  ncct-'wary  for  a  vigorous  state  of  body." 

As  we  know  not  that  our  general  account 
of  Dr.  Truman's  book  lins  conveyed  a  suf- 
ficienlly  disliiict  idea  of  its  nature  and  exe- 
cution (which  is  indeed  not  very  easily  con- 
veyed by  description),  we  will  draw  pretty 
freely  upon  its  varied  contents,  that  they 
may  speak  for  themselves. 

SBFTII.B   rOOD. 

Tlin  animals  bclonpirg  lo  Iho  clam  Rcplilia 
wbicli  afford  food  to  man  are  not  iiyrn'-nius.  Tlio 
turtle  auppliea  a  very  Dutritiouf  and  whoJeeoinc  ar- 
ticle of  dint ;  and,  now  lliat  the  voyage  beiwwn 
this  country  and  ibv  West  Indies  is  nude  in  such 
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■  short  lims  b;  8tramboalj>,  it  will  no  iJoulri.  be  im-' 
p«>riei)  in  )jn?A*er abiinil<itict;i  witli  nxicli  silvsiilage 
to  our  iioiinlniion  at  large.  Tiirlht  ahh  firoL  inltu- 
(liirej  into  Ihia  country,  tut  an  nrtirle  ol*  food, 
nSutit  the  middle  of  tlie  scvuntPvnih  cenliiry. 
,'he  Ibllowiiij;  exiract  from  the  (ientlnmiin'f 
t(igai:ine  tor  Uie  ycnr  17u3  shows  it  wasat  that 
le  cniisiiicPL'd  n  greiit  rarity : — '•  Friday.'Au- 
guet  31.  A  turllu  tvej^hiog  350  uoiiiidt)  wiisute 
tlio  King's  Arms  Tavern,  P;ill  Mull:  tlic 
wuth  ornn  oven  wna  talcrn  down  tn  aJmit  the 
1o  be  hiilced,"  The  gr<Miter  niinihi*r  of  tiir- 
lie  conBHnied  in  London  ore  broiii^lit  Irom  Ja- 
maica ;  wlioro  much  cnre  is  lM*etoned  on  breed- 
ii)^  and  prCflurving  Uicm  :  Uiuy  arc  sold  in  tJic 
sho|H>  in  liinl  istmid  at  o  Was  codI  timu  beuf  or 
mulloii.  Kume  of  therm  nrtt  »o  bir^,  timl  one 
wouli]  h^  a  RtilTififinl  repast  for  a  liiindred  pt^r- 
>n0,  and  admit  of  fourteen  men  standing  with 
E'Saie  at  the  same  time  on  jta  back. 

I^rrpcnia  are  riitcn  in  many  part«  of  the 
)rld  :  tlie  Antcriraii  Indiana  urc  very  fond  uf 
ittlestinke^,  cuoked  na  wedre«sRclfl.  Theana- 
fcondn,  and  otlter  boLid,  nfTord  a  wliolc'inme  diet 
to  ilifeniiiivi's  of  the  coimlrie*  they  inhabit.  Ad- 
ders are  stated  to  be  used  as  fLud  in  many  parts 
of  Kranc^o  and  Italy.  Crocodiled,  ihe  guana. 
itOnd  other  liznrds.  are  eaten  in  South  Amoricn 
and  the  Uahntiia  lulandB.  The  bull-frog  is  con- 
■idered  in  Amcricu  as  good  as  turtle. 

TQB   DBLUPED  PABI3>IA!IR. 

The  Rairn  CKCuKintx,  or  ediblo  frog,  U  a  fa- 
vorite  nriicle  of  diet  in  Krancp,  Germany,  and 
Ilnly.  Toads  seem  al^o  to  be  enicn  by  Uic 
Frrrnr.h,  ihou^h  unwiliin;:ly.  I'roH'ssor  Dume- 
ril  uned  to  relate,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Jardin  ilf!« 
Planter,  ttiat  the  fro^A  brought  to  the  markets 
in  Paris  are  cauirlit  fn  Uic  Gtagnant  waicrt!  round 
Moiitmorenci.  in  tliP  Bnis  de.  V inccnnes,  Bois  de 
BoiilognR,  &r.  Tbe  iw^ople  ciaployid  in  this 
iraffir  jcparalc  ilie  hind-quartcrd  and  lej.;*"  of  the 
fro ^  from  the  boiiv.  denude  ihrm  of  their  ekin, 
arrange  ihem  on  skcwrra  as  hrke  are  ilonu  in 
ihis  r.oun1r>',  and  then  bring'  them  in  <ti:it  Klato  to 
iniirkct.  In  seeking  lor  fro««,  these  dealers  often 
'meet  with  luads ;  which  they  do  not  reject,  tut 

J  prepare  them  in  t)ie  ^amo  way  n«  ihcy  ivould 
rogs;  and,  as  it  i<i  impossible  to  iletcrmine  whc- 
ftjier  ilic  hind-quarter*  of  lhe«  crcalurc*,  uller 
\e  ekin  j«  stripped  off,  hcloni;  to  Irugfl  or  tond«, 
conunuiilly  Imppenu  that  great  numberx  of  the 
luppoaed  fross  twld  in  Puri«  tor  food  ore  actually 
maa. 

J.1««CT   FOOD. 

tTtirabolilt  nays,  the  chihlren  in  nome  pnrts  of 
South  America  may  be  iteen  draa'cinir  enor- 
nioo'  conlipedoa  iVon'i  their  holeit  and  craunchin^ 
litem  between  their  teeth  without  compunction. 
The  white  nnl  i»  eaten  by  the  Indians  in  Brazil, 
Guana,  on  lliu  bank*  of  the  Rio  Ntiiro.  and  Ca«- 
sitininire.  The  Negroes  in  the  "West  Indies  are 
Yrty  partial  lo  a  cnterpilhir  found  on  the  palm- 
tree.  The  Cnfi'rc  hordes  of  South  Africa  feed 
vpon  locusls,  ania,  and  a  variety  of  imicctA  too 
nameruus  for  detail,  l-ociiiita  and  grasshoppers 
firo  c:^inn  in  Syri.i,  Arabia.  Egypt,  Aby^stoia. 
Mada?n(tt-ar,  and  Cliina.  The  Chinese  also  cat 
chrysaiisen  of  ilto  lUk-worm,  the  larva  of  the 
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sphynx-moth,  and  n  gmb  found  at  tlie  root  of 
the  sugar-aLne.  Saadt  arc  taken  as  fiwd  in 
many  parts  orEuro|>e.  The  earlli-v.orm  is  t-oiun 
in  Van  Diemcn's  Lund.  The  Greenlaiidcfs, 
Negroeft,  and  Chineoe  eat  the  pedicuiti*  hii- 
nianiis;  the  Javans  have  abin  been  accuBed  of 
rating  iIr'hr  inprrts,  but  tliiii  lliey  deny,  liiough 
they  conless  to  btliug  Uiem. 

rtK-eiiiirKxce  or  Max. 

Tbieis  one  of  the  nao^t  iinnortaDl  ariides 

diet  derived  from  the  aoimnl  kingdom,  and  hai1 
many  renmrkable  prop«?rlieB  worthy  ol'  noiicc 
belonging  to  iu  In  the  course  of  ihis  wurk  it 
wilt  be  shown,  that  the  liiL'hcr  orders  of  .ininiuli 
require  a  mixture  of  dillcrcnl  alimentary  liub- 
Ktancea  for  their  nutnlion ;  for  when  they  .-»re 
limited  to  any  one  kind  nflbod,  tlicirroiit)i(it)i)  ia 
eillier  deieriorated,  or  disorganixation  of  struc- 
ture ensues.  Milk  is  the  only  aliment  which 
olferft  an  exception  to  this  rule — that  is  to  saw 
which  is  capable  of  impporting  life  alone.  Df 
Prout  has  welt  remarked,  thai  all  other  nlit 
inry  mutters  exim  for  ihems^-Ivps,  or  for  the  ub 
of  tlie  animal  or  vei^elnblc  of  which  Ihcy  form 
conrtiitumt  part.  Milk,  however,  is  prepared  " 
nature  expruflsly  as  lood,  being  of  no  othrt 
lo  animals  whatever.  It  would  naturally  be  ci 
pecied,  that  fines  milk  possesses  the  tmtric 
properly  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  its  compositlt 
must  be  peculiar,  and  contain  a  greater  divrrei 
of  Ihe  principles  forming  alimentary  matter  thr 
other  kinds  of  fnod.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fuel; 
for  cvciry  sort  of  animal  milk  is  composed  of  al- 
bumen, oil.  and  pogar,  Kiippendcd  in  a  large 
nuantitv  of  water.  The  proportions  in  which 
iheFe  tlircc  substances  are  united  in  djirercnt 
kinds  of  milk  VBr>'  exceedingly,  but  tlicy  have 
always  been  found  to  exist  in  llm  milk  of  all 
animals. 

BATIOKALE  OP  RAV  OTSTEH?. 

Albumen  coagulutc*  on  being  pxposed  for  a 
few  niinulea  tn  a  Irniperature  of  IG5  deg.  Kah- 
renheit;  which  cauees  difTereni  nrorcf-i"-  •• 
cookery  greatly  to  vary  the  digcsliblc  propt  t  •■ 
of  substances  containing  an  abundance  oi  ii. 
Kgifs  exposed  to  n  high  lemiwrature.  mrr'dy 
long  enough  to  cau»'e  partial  coagnl.ii'  '  ' - 
ulbutnon,  are  much  lignlrr  .'^nil  niorr 

than  they  aro  after  the  applicaiion  ..i   

them  bna  been  ivontinued  to  complete  it,  or  ■. 
if  termed,  till  they  are  boiled  hard.  The  cii^f-i 
tihle  quaiitied  of  oysters  may  be  aiodiHed  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  a  raw  stale,  or  when  Ihe  ol- 
tnimen  they  contain  is  uucoagu luted,  a  great 
number  may  be  eaten  witlinut  causing  any  liad 
eflectH.  One  of  the  most  disUngniphcd  Kreuc'™ 
physiologists  of  Ihe  |'re»eiil  day  ii«ed  lo  dcclai 
FiC  did  not  care  about  eating  oj-slcra  unless  " 
could  be  KUpplird  with  at  least  twelve  or  fouriei 
dozen  for  bin  own  stiare :  a  number  ) 
linually  in  the  habit  of  taking  at  oxv 
out  experiencing  any  BVinptoma  of  i> 
Numerous  other  inslancea  could  be  •" 
pcrBonR  eating  fiimilar  quantities  wilt' 
Stewed  oyBter:".  howe^rr,  in  which  tl 
is  coagulatf^d,  could  not,  in  all  pruii..,  ,■■ .,  us 
partaken  of  with  Knniliir  iVcciJom.  n-itliaut  nta»- 
■ng  a  great  derongCDictit  of  the  stuoiach. 
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TAPIOCA. 

StDfch  Is  oflco  c»niUn«il  with  paisonou9  lulr- 
tee»  ;  aitil  mrttiy  ;iiixiuii«  tiioiticn  will  lie  lur- 
etl  to  hfar  tlrti  ttic  iiultJ,  (>tanil,  Jciiiulccnl 
1  ,i  ..i.r.Mni-,'  ir.j'i  (111-  rootaflli'!  jatniplia 
HUH  tu  tttc  Dnizilx, 
hi.liB  Idlnrtilit,  whitli  M 
ihc  Html  nctive  pniaono  knoivn,  cAiuin^ 
,  ha  ft  few  mlnuiPfi  aArr  it  Jint  been  swal- 
nwrai.  The  roate  ol'  xh'n  pluttl.  wliirti  ronlnin  n 
ttAX  ijuiuiiity  ol'  rap,  arc  |H'pIci1  itntl  eubjcctciJ 
Kurtr  lu  hatr3  iiitiiJv  i>I"  rustitTJ?.  Tlie  jiriCM 
ro'il  out  m  1^0  dtfitdly  a  puiiton,  thi\l  il  id 
I.  .  r.  a  puition  I'ur  Ihfcir  nr- 

[ii  fetaiiil,  however,  it  i 
(-.- ;i  iMti-;  f;  irih,  whirli.  whfn  pro-' 
!(t,  in  ^iiito  innoccnr.     Tlii*  aLircli  i«  I 

in    ^ I  ■■     ■•■111   Hllerwiinlw  |mi»seil 

icv>'  ■^uli'sl.ince  fruPi  wliicii 

I  il,<  ii'iul  uf  the   Imliiuifi  Ik 

T!i  .  .■  of  the  procL>»s   fur 

this  ^  ini  the  jiilropliit  muni' 

of  itie  grcHtcst  imp+Piancc  t»  lite 
'.  tiiicc  it  en  iblts  us  (■}  obtain  n  ni>Mt 
j4^1i>  (if  iiMwl  rnim  a  nlnnl  tliiK  i^  nl'ii 
notis  iiiiture.  I<ul  vrliich  contains  on 
tiiy  ofnutnliuud  irinttcr;  f»r  il  j» 
itu  uuc  iicru  (jf  nmnitioi  wtll  utUtrJ 
Imeiit  n»r  mure  ^none  ilimt  nix  acre«  ol* 
tivuL 

MOQCRR    CriCUHCA^I   KXPLOirS. 

T!iirni>r>jMi>.  luiiv  iit-il,- I;iv  I'ltiim  (0  Iltc  merit 

III  in  ronvi'yiiiir 

.il)los  mDciC  u-ivl'ul 

arlirlcj"  iil'iltcl  I'min  oti«  cuunlry   l«  luiatlK'r. 

T'^m  F'imjif-  itI  \-v\  tln?y  bnw  rurricil  our 

"■v]».  forn,  Pii:^nr,  rice, 

o  wniKfls,  ora(ii!c?,  ami 

;u;uiy  talur   n.vLLiblc=,  tu  Amprica  imJ  Aua- 

'a»iA<     Thcv  hnvo  bruii^t  baolt  I'ruin  Auior- 

jn  ,        ,     !..•  lurkry.  nuiizc,  p(H;ilo«9.  tiutni- 

li  i,dc.  &•-*.,  nnU  triiiif<purl<^<l  tlitui  tn 

n— «-ti*  in   Bjrojw,  Ai^in,  Alrica,  ami 

.  wberi!  ilicctiirifilean.l  noil  nro.  (itlod 

i^»w,.i..^,.,.  n,„]  ^rrowlh.     Thoy  bnvc  thus 

.i(  )i(in«?riinn  the  huaiim  rnr.a  in 

iiic    morn  coiiiplcU-Iv  tliia   iiilcr- 

gu  M  caj-ricil  out,  tlic  Dior<*  will  l)m  iiicunx 

flic  nouri«tui)g  Uic  body  bv  imilti^lieil,  vvlijdi  is 

be«t  vray  la  inipruvt;  il«  coi)diU»a. 

ErrEirra  or  ctLrunL. 

Tbc  nl/nonti,  wttti  iU  tou^li  coriuceoutt  Uaak, 

Il  ■,  1,.  ■  u  .'i.nii  r;-  t  !ii'  Ifinir  rulliirv  Inio  itlO  pC(lr|i, 

I  i   ilvliniouH   pulp;  lliu 

1 '  pitirn:  nnti  tlif^  nnr»h, 

-  iliiL>n  pippin.     AltoMlioii  to 

I  ■■•}  >piil«  R«  iTiarliPfl  uhanacd 

in  The  prnr,  cUvity,  iititl  oilier  fruit-trees ;  many 
iif  wlrf^ti    tiiiv.1  nut  only  bocn  alloml  in  llieir 
iiri-, bnt  tivcn  in  (lit:ir luibit-f. 
to  rao*t  palulve,  U  u  moJi- 
tjCUiu-T   i,t    lli'i    dj-iiJin  in!iv<.''jlc(ibJ.  lliL"   l.itlr.  uf 
.which  is  *o  Htrjil  nml  lijltcr  ilni  i(  Ciinnol  be 
■'   vvcM  nn<l  cnlidajjPB.  wbirh 
are  !.irgely-ilevclop«tl  r ok- 
i  on  liie  Bcu-aliiin-,  mul  du 
[)i  (1  jinlf  ou  aiincc  each.    The 

b. ...  ,,,  _.,i.jcil  by  cultivation  from  Uio 
'cwunuD  mld'bricr.    Many  plants  may  be  taotli- 


(iv*\  witli  nJv.tntngc  by  fiipprcMias:  the  growth 
of  one  part,  which  eauMsincruaAeudevelopnieol 
of  other  iiaru. 


MOFFATS  MSSIUNARY  LABOltS  AND 
SiJK.NXS  IN  SOUTUER.N'  Al'HICA. 

Tbi«,  in  iifl  leading  feature,  the  personal 
record  o(  i(a  niiiliur,  is  a  vury  reniHrkable 
boukt  and  unc  which  is  tetter  calculated  to 
show  the  utility  o(  missions  to  Africa  than 
any  work  tlint  has  appeared  for  many  yenTs 
back.  It  is  the  nurrativu  uf  a  man  who  hoa 
been  fur  Iwenty>lhree  years  a  fiiilbful  and 
diligent  hibort-r  amun^the  hcnihcn,  as  the 
n^ent,  in  SiUilh  Africa,  of  the  London  Mis- 
tiioniiry  Society, — of  n  man  of  quick  inlclli- 
](t:r'Cc,  nnd  mnnrkablo  «iigacity,  and  one 
who  appears  l«  have  been  in  every  way  sin- 
gularly well  aduptt-d  to  the  dllTicuU  situation 
inio  which  Providence  has  thrown  him 
From  youth  to  middle  age  he  has  spent  his 
life  in  privationsi,  vicissitudes,  and  dangers, 
of  which  »iay*nl<hoiDc  people  can  hardly 
form  an  idea;  nnd' which  fuw  tnea  nossesn 
tlic  eoorage,  fortitude,  and  physical  hardi- 
hood tn  encouDler,  and  much  lesa  to  perae- 
vcre  under. 

The  missionary  to  barbarous  or  half-civi* 
lized  eounirics  is  the  true  hern  of  modern 
times  He  is  ihc  successor  of  the  hardy 
and  enterprising  navigator  nnd  discoverer 
of  the  middle  ages;  though  he  folloivs  in 
their  track  for  much  nobler  purposes,  and 
in  the  strength  of  u  purer  !«pirit.  But,  in- 
dependently uliogetlier  of  his  sacred  voco- 
lion,  we  have  seldom  read  any  narrative 
tvhtt:h  more  powerfully  stirs  the  sympathies 
than  tills  uf  .MuH'ui }  or  which  inturesls  the 
reader  mure  deeply,  in  the  perils,  conflicts, 
and  personal  adventures  of  the  actor,  and 
in  thu  diitplay  of  those  varied  intellectual 
and  physical  (|iinlitiesand  resources  which, 
in  the  face  of  what  seemed  insurmountable 
obittacles,  has  enabled  him  to  work  what 
looks  like  miracles,  among  the  barbaroua 
tribes  for  whoso  improvement  ho  has  labor- 
ed with  tintiring  courage  ;  uflen  cast  down, 
but  never  despiiiring.  lie  nnd  his  coadju- 
tors may  now  be  hailed  as  the  civiljzers-of 
the  barbiiroiitt  tribes  of  South  Africa,  whom 
they  have  conquered  and  civilized  by  Chris* 
tianizing.  B  it  these — i:iviliicatiunandChris* 
liunity — arc  phrases  which  ought  to  be 
synonymous. 

From  the  published  Rcporti  of  the  Mts- 
sion.iry  Society,  nnd  the  African  Narratives 
of  the  Kev.  Julio  Campbell,  late  of  Kings- 
hind,  some  of  our  readcra  must  prububly 
have  some  previous  knowledgo  of  tin 
Ihor  of  this  work.    At  a  very  early 


Moffat's  mibbionary  labors  axd  scenes  in  sotrTBsnN  africa. 
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was  Mnl  out  to  Africa  by  the  London  So- 
ciety- The  principal  scene  of  his  inispjon- 
nry  labors  has  bceu  among  the  Brc/ivanas  ; 

,snd  hifihcnd-qunriers  is  now  (he  flourishing 
Kuriiinan  Siniion,  which  ho  was  mainly  in- 
Mrunmntnl  w  planting.  But  his  h&sbci.>n  a 
wanileting  life,  and  one  u  holly  spent  lunonp 
**  saviigc  ttibes  and  roving  barbarinnii ;" 
nor  does  John  Campbell,  oviT-rnle  Mof- 
fat's estraordinory  powers  und  uchicvi-- 
ments  when  he  eayn,- — "  To  master  the  Inn- 
guogc  he  wandered  the  deeens  with  the  sav- 
age tribes,  sharing;  tlielr  perils  and  privn- 
tione.  He  ouitliJ  Paul  in  accommodating 
hitnseir  lo  all  men,  in  order  to  vave  some. 
Paul  never  became  n  savage  in  lot,  to  save 
savages.  Aluny  miglii  indeed  thus  stoop  to 
comjucr,  but  few  could  retain  both  their 
piety  and  philosophy  in  such  society !" 
On  Campbell's  second  journey  to  Africa, 
Mr.  Monat  was  his  compenioti  from  Cape 
Town  into  the  interior.  Though  much 
younger  in  years,  and  perhaps  inferior  to 
Caninbell  in  some  secondary  attainment*, 
we  blioiild  infer  that  Moffat  is  a  innn  of  lof- 
I  tier  inlellcci,  and  one  who  po^ses^ee,  in  n 
far  higher  degree,  iliose  r[uaHiics  which  en- 
able the  missionary  to  ac(|uire  and  reintn  in- 
fluence over  a  barbarous  people.  His  per- 
sonal courage  alone,  and  skill  in  the  clmRe 

.and  in  many  useful  arts,  mu^t  hare  given 
iim  an  unmense  advantage  with  the  Afri- 
eaus. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  sojourn  among 
the  Bechuanas  and  NonuKiua^,  nwd  the 
neighboring  tribes,  Mr.  MofTai  has  mnde  se- 
f  cral  journeys  to  Capo  Town  on  private  hu- 
sinesB,  or  for  objects  connected  with  his 
missionary  labors.  On  one  of  these  jour- 
neys he  wa:»  married  to  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  appears  to  bax'o  been  engaged  be- 
fore he  left  England,  and  who  has  been  his 
faithful  companion  in  the  desert.  In  the 
wilds  of  Africa  he  has  had  n  large  family,  and 

^experienced  a  full  share  of  domcEtic  affile- 
tion    and  calamity,  though   his  wife   must 

'  bave  been  not  only  a  very  great  addition  to 
his  happiness,  hut  to  his  usefulness  as  a  la- 
borer among  ihe  hcaihen.  The  year  be- 
fore last,  Mr.  Moffat,  for  the  (irsl  lime  since 
his  departure,  tisilcdEuglund,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  cxtraordinory  labors,  nnd  more 
extraordinary  ultimate  success.  This,  we  un- 
derstand, he  linx  frequently  done  orally,  but 
bcllcr  by  the  publicotlon  of  the  interesting 
work  before  us,  which  he  has   bequeathed 

,as  a  legacy  to  the  muhitudes  of  friends  ot 
all  classes  who  have  shown  him  kindness, 
icforo  he  shell  finally  return  lo  the  far-dis- 
tant scene  of  his  labors,  his  eonflicie,  and 
his  triumphs.     The  country  of  his  adoption 


du. 
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has  beeome  that  of  his  afTections}  the  wil^ 
dornpss,  now  nn  longer  awilderness  \us 
loved  home.     We  presume  ihal  Mr.  MoJ 
is  now  far  on  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Af- 
rica, ^^ 
In  an  old  note-book  of  Jolin  Campbell^^H 
ihero   appears  this   notice  uf  Mr.  Moffa^^ 
which  we  ciie  in  the  first  place  : — "  Ilisedu* 
cation  does  not  qualify  him  to  preach  ntCn) 
Tuwn  ;  but  I  believe  him  to  be  a  ftrst-ra| 
missionary  to  tlie  heathen.     Me  Is  also  ai 
quninled  with  sgrirnltnre,  rarpcniery  wori 
the  sextant,  mnp-muliin^,"  ^c.jcc.  Aknoi 
ledge  of  medicine  und  surgery  appear 
bove    been    among   Mr. MoTfitt  s  useful  ac- 
quirements; nnd  with  his  own    hands   he 
printed  the  Go^pels,  which  he  had  translat- 
ed into  the  language  of  the  country,  as  wi 
as    school-books,   hymn-books,   nnd    oihi 
useful  tracts.     To  own    tho    truth,  we  aj 
not  certain  that  Campbell  was  ubic  loappi 
ciate  the  full   merits  of  ihis  breaker-up 
the  fallow-grpund,  in    a  field    to  which 
was  himself  but  a  iran^^ient  though  a  mi 
useful  visitor.     As  lo  Moffat  not  betna  qu 
titled  to  preac!)  at  Cape  Town,  if  such  be  ij 
fnci,  the  fault  must  res.t  with  the  nudicnt 
and    not   with    tho   Prtaclur ; — ihe    ocl( 
in,  nnd  the  author  of,   the  remarl^nble  ni 
raiive     before     us.       Preaching— and     we 
wish    this    was    as    generally   urdersiot 
among    the    clergy    as  it    is    among    tl 
IjiI) — admits  of  much  greater  variety  iha 
is   usually    imagined,  nnd  of  a  far    wider 
range  of  topics.     If  a  man  who  has  spent  an 
active  life,  replete  with  wild  adventure  and 
daring    enterprise,   nmong    the   bnrbnraoa 
hordes  of  Africa,  propagating  theOrspel  bj 
exhibiting  its   fruits  in  his    lasFons  and 
his  life,  be  not  an  adept  in  the  convenlioi 
alities  and  usages  of  monoionoua  sermoniz- 
ing, as  they   are   practised  among   us   ai 
Iransmittcd  from  generation  to  generHli( 
almost  unchnngeil — if  he  may  not  be  wl 
is  called  a  "good   preacher,"   he   is  soi 
thing  of  u  far  hicher   chnracrer,  which  oj 
one  ''good  prcncTicr"  in  a  thousand  is  titii 
to  beci*me.     A  feeling  of  undue   humilit] 
has   led   Mr.    Moffat  to  make  stippifluoua 
apologies  for  the  imperfections  of  his  My' 
and  for  bis  inability  to  enter  upon  philot 
phical   disquisition    and   analysis.      He   hi 
done  much  belter  ;  hr  hns  supplied  philoi 
phers,  and  all  orders  of  men,  witli  copjol 
materials,  and  much  novel  matter  for  refloi 
tion  J  and  the  actor  in   the  wild  scenes 
describes,  the  witness  of  the  strange  facl 
he  relates,  could  not  fail  of  apt  exprcssjoi 
to  convey  his  own  vivid  fcetinffs  nnd  reci 
lections  of  the  events  he   had  witoessec 
coaldoot,  in  «bort|fAil  to  be  imaginative  i 
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col  in  the  bcBl  sense.  Motfoi  isso  inan 
mtQcni  degree.    He  is  «  aniive  of  Scotland, 
hieh  cnya  sometbmg  for  ilic  early  niirlnre 
if  the  hi'.'Hier  faculties  uflitK  minil ;  nitd  his 
in  (he  wildernesi*  Itiin  wonderfully 
I  1    the  orig^inality  nnd  rncincBs  of 

biB  mt;nt{il  constitution.  An  nblc  nmn  he 
nnst  hn^'c  been  under  nil  ctrcnmfiinneen ; 
(tut  bad  he  lived  nt  home,  aimin;  to  become 
■uch  a  preacher  an,  for  a  semiun,  ti  pretty 
Mfr  to  cnptiraitt  a  lown  or  civiiized  audi- 
tort*,  be  would  probably  have  b<?en  muicd 
duivn  into  respccinble  mediocrity. 

He  wn*  accepted  by  tlio  Directors  of  the 
S<Kiety.  and  set  apnrt  for  hit*  work  ut  the 
■ame  lintr  with  the  lamented  Williams,  the 
**  Uartyr  of  Errominga."  His  career  ban 
been  more  arduone^,  bis  cODJlict  more  pro- 
tntcied  ;  nnd  wbfn  the  nnittre  of  his  posi- 
tioD  is  closely  examined,  bis  final  nuccess 
appears  (u  us  imtre  rcinitkable.  He  has 
eminently  been  a  brenker-iip  of  t)ie  fnllow- 
ground  ;  one  who  bears  the  burden  in  the 
limt  of  the  dny.  HiKVohune  miiBi,  ivc  ima- 
gine, rnpng?  the  aitcniion  of  many  who  are 
not  partictilnrly  interested  in  inissionnrj 
ealerprisc,  from  ibc  curious  and  novel  as- 
pects in  which  it  presents  a  portion  of  the 
great  human  family,  and  froii  Its  eopiuuet 
additions  to  natural  history.  Inielltgeni 
traveller?,  passing^  through  ih^fsc  tribes,  de- 


actor  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  the 
principal  hero  of  hif  own  tnle,  is  interest* 
ing,  though  it  fulls  below  the  personal  oarwj 
raiirc,  both  from  the  tamer  nature  of  tl 
events,  anil  the  gruaier  nniraation  of  the  au- 
thor, when  he  comes  lo  be  the  nctor,  instead 
of  the  ctirttntclor,  of  those  dnrin^^  and  perl<^ 
lous  adventures.  From  the  Hottentots  ih< 
missions  were  jrnidualty  extended  to  the 
Bushmen,  the  Namaquas,  Curannos,  Gri- 
quas,  and  Bechuanasi  the  native  convei 
becoming  efticieiit  ini<trumcnts  in  eprcadin| 
religious  knowledge  among  their  savagt 
and  nrimade  neighbors.  In  l&OG,  the  Uir>^ 
anjie  River  was  tirsi  crossed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  mission  of  Namaqua-land 
established,  under  very  disastrous  circum* 
ntanccit,  by  the  brothers  Alhrechis.  A 
(ierce,  predatory  chief,  named  ,ifricaner,  a 
name  wtiichnftertvards  become  familiar  and 
dear  to  the  friends  of  African  Missions,  was 
at  that  time  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers on  the  frontier  of  the  colony.  The 
history  of  this  noble  African  is  not  a  little 
roninniic.  The  first  missionaries  were 
ready  in  despond,  and  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise under  the  many  and  grievous  discour* 
agements  ;  and,  among  oiber  reasons,  from 
their  proximity  to  iliis  noted  freebooter 
nnd  cattle-stealer.     One  day  this  dreaded 


scribe  superficially  their  condition  and  man-    personage  appeared  nt  the  station,  and  thus 


t  rnei.  likcMoflul,  who  Iinve  spent  a 

mong  them,  studii^d  and  used  their 

ijge,  and  adopted  their  usngcs  so  far 

was  advisable,  bccinning.ns  it  were, 

etiildren  uf  their  family,  are  able  to  do  much 
more.  The  iniftsionarieB,  if  tolerably  en- 
lightened men,  are  certainly  much  lM>ticr 
(joalified  to    tell   us  o(  the  people   among 

bum  ibey  labor,  than  any  other  descrip- 
of  travellers. 

Mr.  MolTnt'a  volume  opens  with  a  gener- 
al view  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa;  and  a  reirospectiv»hi»- 
l«rf  of  mission-t  to  that  divition  of  thf 
great  contineni.*  He  begins  with  Schmidt, 
who  wa«  »cni  furlU  by  the  Moruviuns  to  the 
Hotifttto!^  upwards  of  a  century  since. 
Tb-  '"ig   luHiory  of  .Schmidt's  anc* 

cfls-i  -  lin!>  loug  been  fnmiliir  to  the 

world,  'thf  y  were  xnspr-nded  by  the  joal- 
OBsy  of  the  Dutch  F.axt  India  Company  ;  but 
fifty  years  nf'crwards,  when  Mi>.Biunaric« 
were  «aain  sent  out,  the  good  fruits  of 
Schmidt's  labor!!  were  atill  visible,  and  Ins 
memory  patcd  the  way  for  the  favorable  re- 
ception of  Vanderkenip  nnd  others.  The  re- 
troiipert  of  Ihe  various  South-African  Mis- 
sions, from  their  cnn>mcncctncnt  until  the 
period  when  Mr.  Moffat  become  himself  an 


addressed  thorn : 

"  A«  you  :ini  i«nl  by  the  Enellsh,  I  welconie 
ymi  to  ifie  country  :  for  though  thnte  the  Dutch, 
my  former  opprcswjrH,  I  tovo  the  Engiit-h  -,  for  I 
Uuvo  fliwuvs  licard  that  they  are  the  fripnrla  aV 
tlie  jmor  blnck  ninn."  .  .  .  Juacr.  the  i-Mesi 
S4)ii  iif  the  uld  man.  from  hi^  nhrcwdne^  and 
pnnvetie.  abiiiined  the  reins  of  the  government 
ul'  hilt  lrit>e  ut  nn  early  aire.  He  nnd  hie  father 
once  roamed  on  tlieir  iiutive  hills  ami  dalew, 
within  HX)  mile*  of  Cape  Town ;  posiurod 
iheir  own  tloclis,  killed  thi-irown  game,  dronk  of 
llieir  iiwn  BtrcaiUM,  and  min>.'lcd  the  music  of 
their  heiitlieu  ^ongs  with  the  winds  which  bunl 
over  Uio  Witifcmbcrjf  nnd  Winieriiock  moUQ- 
minii,  once  the  elroiigliulds  of  his  elan.  As  the 
Dutch  KCttli^r^  jnereniiud,  oml  i'uund  it  necessary 
to  luiikc  room  fur  thcni*elves,  by  Hdopling  a» 
their  own  ihf  lands  which  lay  hryona  tlH-ni,  Ihe 
llotieiilotit.  llie  aborigincB,  p<^rlt'<.'lly  tnciiitahle 
rtf  mnintnmiug  tlu'ir  ground  agaiiitfl  thetie  Ibr- 
ci?n  intruders,  were  cooipclled  lo  give  pliicc  by 
rctnoving  to  n  distance,  iir  yiehling  thetn^elves 
in  pnwive  yliediciicft  to  the  fiiriners.  Frum  lime 
10  lime  he  foutul  tiimnelf  Jiiiil  bin  people  becom- 
ing nior»*  remote  from  the  land  of  llicir  fore- 
fatltprs,  till  he  became  united  ond  ifuhject  to  a 
fiirtner  named  P .  Here  he  and  his  dimin- 
ished rinn  lived  for  a  number  ofycanu     In  Afri- 

nnncr.  I' found  a  Ihithful,  and  an  intrepid 

«hi  p(i*T>l  i  whitii  hip  *^llor  in  defending  and  iu- 
i-rr.niiiiiff^^Mn^iQndflocJ|uU^^aster,  on 


H 
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UircJ  the  latent  jirincintc  which  aflervrarils  rc- 

L,'eoi]eiIriii  ihat  (iRi'utdiJ  liimilv>an[]  cnrrieddevnc- 
.  tntion  to  whntevxr  nuarirr  he  clirt.'.icd  hiii  steps. 

Had  I' ircaicd  his  Bubjecla  wiih  common 

haraanlty,  not  to  nay  wiiJi  jirntitudo,  hv  michi 
have  (lied  honoruhlv',  mnl  preveitiiid  tUe  cni»K 
.tnu)hc  wliii'h  i>crt.-H  the  IHmily.  atid  the  iruiii  ol' 
"  iJery,  crime,  and  hIiKiJ»l»oii,  which  quickly 
)wcd  that  mphuicholy  cvnit. 

Wo  omit  the  iran^cdy,  in  which  \he  far- 
mer, by  treachery,  provoketl  his  fine.  When 
the  horrible  outrage  was  completed, 

Africnner,  with  as  little  Iom  ol'  time  as  pwiti- 
Mc,  nillifd  tJie  rcinmuit  of  his  irilic,  unit,  with 
what  ihey  could  lukc  with  llieni,  din-cled  their 
course  to  the  Orange  River,  an<l  wfre  aoon  hc- 
yorid  (he  reach  of  piirsiicrB,  who,  in  ii  ihinly- 
«€nttered  population,  required  time  to  rolled. 
He  fixed  \\ia  abode  on  the  bankfl  of  (he  Orange 
RiviTi  uoii  afliTWiirds,  u  cliicC  ccdiiit;  to  hiiii 
bis  dominion  in  Great  Xnmaqua-lnnd,  it  heucc- 
r<irtb  becotne  hia  by  right,  q«  well  aa  hy  con- 
quecl. 

The  Kubsequent  wild  adrcntufeB  of  ihh 
bold  and  generous  outlaw,  carry  the  iinuf^i 
nation  back  to  the  days  of  Johnny  Arm- 
Etron?  nud  Robin  Hood,  or  of  the  "  landless" 
Mncgregorj  but  his  end  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  The  man  who  lived  in 
continual  strife  with  all  around  hiin,  whose 
band  waa  ai^ainst  every  man  ;  whose  busi- 
ness wan  rapine,  and  whooe  passion  re- 
Tcnge ;  whose  name  was  a  terror  not  only 
to  the  colonists  un  the  north,  but  (o  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  the  south  ;  "  whose  name  car- 
ried dismay  into  the  solitary  placott,"  be- 
came an  eminent  instance  nf  the  power  of 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  over  a  mind 
which,  however  fierce  and  uninnphi,  hoH 
never  been  treacherous  nor  ungenerous. 
Mr.  MofTat  relaicti,  that  after  this  great 
change  bad  taken  place — 

As  t  was  stnadinc  with  a  Namaqim  cltief) 
looking  nt  Africaner,  m  a  Buppljcnun^;  aiiituJe. 
cntreatins'  parlies  ripe  for  u  buttle,  to  live  nt 
peace  wiin  each  other:  "I/>ok,"Baid  the  won 
during  chief  pointing  to  Africaner,  '•  there  is  the 
man,  onci?  the  lion,  nt  whone  roor  even  the  inha- 
bitants of  ili«ant  hamlets  fied  from  their  homes ! 
Yes,  and  I"  (patting  his  chest  with  his  ham)) 
'•liave,  for  fear  of  his  npproucli,  fled  with  my 
people,  our  wives  and  our  l)Hbe«,  to  the  mountain 
jrien,  or  to  tlie  wilderness,  and  spent  nisehr^ 
nmong'  hcnstn  of  prey,  ratlier  than  gaze  on  the 
eyes  of  this  lion,  or  henr  his  roar." 

Another  native  chief,  with  whom  Africa- 
ner was  at  deadly  feud,  was  named  Beretid. 
Several  of  their  bloody  conflicts  nnd  cattle 
forays  are  described,  in  which  preal  sUillns 
well  ns  prowess  were  riisplnyed  upon  both 
sides.  Theirs  were  generally  drawn  bat- 
tics,  and  tbey  continued  to  linross  and  to 
br«Arhe  haired  and  doHance  to  each  other, 


until  Bercnd  also  was  subdued  by  the  powf 
of  ihc  Go»pel  of  Peace.     Probably  both  the 
chiefs  about  the  same  lime  be^fln  to  per* 
ccive  the  unprofitoble  iinlure  of  their  Mn. 
guiiiary  quarrels.     Of  Nicholas  Bcrcod,  ^^ 
brother  of  the  chief,  and  one  of  his  best  cnj^H 
tains,  it   is  told   that  he  was  nfterward  ot^^ 
tached   to  diiFcrcnt  missions  as  a   native 
teacher.     He  was,  says  Moffat, 

A  very  i'nperior  man  both  in  apw-nranre  ai 
inicllfcu     I  have  frtrquently  travelird  widi  bli 
and  many  a  dreary  mile  have  wc  ^s-ulkcd  ov( 
the  wildcmcM  tofjvllicr.     llnviuij  iin  cxcellt 
nieniriry,  iuid  jBoud  dcscriplivc  powers,  he 
"lU-n  hegniled  ilie  drenriiipx*  of  the  road,  by 
hearsrnjf  dceile  of  vnlor  in  days  of  hcnihenUf 
in  which  thieistrtifrglf  with  Africaner  hore  a  pr 
minent  part,  and  on  which  he  could  not  ren< 

willioul  n  fiitfh  of  sorrow 

Nirhulus  tiiii)»licd  hit*  Christian  cnnroc  under 

fiasloral  cAre  of  UiO  Rev.  T.  I..  Iludgsim,  W't 
cyan  missionary  at  Boochuap.     His  end 
peace. 

Amon^  the  earlier  exploits  of  Africoni 
was  sacking  the  Namaqua  mission^staiioi 
probably  fur  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  avow- 
edly because  Fome  of  his  property  had  bcel 
unjustly  seixed  by  a  settler.    Aconeiliatoi 
letter,  which  Julin  CotnpbcH,  when  travelling 
through  Natnaqua-lnnd,  in  deadly  terror 
Africaner,  addressed  to  the  furmidnble  fr( 
booler,  is  said  to  have  produced  a  powcrfti 
eD'ect  upon  bis  naturally  intelligctit  and  el' 
v.-ited  mind.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  coi 
verted  by  the  prcncbing  of  Ihc  missionai 
Ebner,and  were  b.iptizcd  slmrtly  before  Mf 
Moffat,  in  1SI7,  left  Cape  Town  for  Afrit 
ner's  village  in  the  wilderness.    He  say; 

It  wat  evident  to  indav  1  rpproschcd  the  boii 
dnries  nf  tin;  co]niiy,  llmt    llw  fnrnifr-i,   wiio, 
coarse,  had  iio(  onp  good  word  lo  wny  of  Africar 
wcrt*  skeptical  to  the  Isi^T  (IfgrornhiHii  tii»i  report 
convi'rsion,  and  most  imC(*rcmnniuiiEly  predic 
my  drpiniriioii.     One  eniA  he  wontd  srt    ntc 
f'lr  n   mark   for  his  hnva  to  shoot   at :    and 
other,  that  he  would  stripolT  mynkin.  ond  inalui) 
druiu   of  it   lo  dunce  16  i  niiull|i*r  timsl    CPnsoliR 
prcutctiou  nns,  that  hi?  utiiilit  itisliH  a  drinktitg  ci 
of  my  sknil.     I  bt-liere  ilmy  wfri'  t<i^rioiM,  arid 
pecially  a  kind  motherly  Indy,  who,  wiptnp  lit©  U   _ 
fmin  her  ryc.bsdtf  mefirrwrll,  toyinp',  '*  Hurt  yon 
been  on  oM  moo,  it  would  liavo  been  nothing,  for 
you  would  poon  Imveilied,  wli>.-ilier  or  nO;  hut  y< 
are  yminiTi  and  £oin^  to  bccoms  a  pivy  to  ttil 
mouBlor." 

Rut  wc  shall  see  more  of  this  remarkable 
person.     The  privations  nnd  dnngei»uf  ib 
journey  lo  Africaoer'»  villiiiro  might  hat 
interest  in  the  nnrrntii  c  of  an  ordinary  tni' 
vcller;  but  MolTat's  suhKeqnenl  advenlui 
far  eclipse  lliesc  enrly  trials  of  bis  faith  ai 
patience,  his  manliness  and  hnrdibood. 
reception  by  the  inmed  Wolf,  and  sconr^ 
of  the  desert,  is  interesting.     Africaoor  bi 
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>p1ied  for  n  roiftKiunnry  i  but  as  Moflfot  nil- 
ic«(l,  ttie  inhnbilnnts  (if  onotboT  kratil  in- 
tfceptcd  nu<l  wiih^d  to  deinin  him  iimong 
[lemrOnd  filinoit  Torced  him  toremaia.uniii 
le  appearance  of  K  party  of  tlie  chiefs 
]ple  and  ilirec  of  his  hroiber«  Rnded  the 
inlesl.  MoHoI'r  recc(uion  «eemed  cold  ; 
ind  h'xn  brolhi'r  ini«ftion»ry  EbniT,  nho  lind 
baptized  the  Africa iiers,  described  the  whole 
inhabitualit  as  u  "  wicked,  iiii*.piciouB,  and 
^agcroas  people,  bnpiizcdand  iinbnpiizcd." 
The  chief  was  bo  lon^  uf  tnating  his  ap- 
peflrance  ihat  youiip:  Moffat's  henrt  Iwgnn 
10  fail,  but  nt  Ictieiii  Africaner  welcomed 
h'm  with  frank  kindness;  hoped  that  as  he 
w»i  so  young^  he  would  live  lonff  omong 
ibem  ;  and  he  iromedialely  set  the  laborers, 
tbi  usual  drudgeti,  the  beasts  uf  biirdea,  the 
poor  women,  to  build  a  but  for  the  mis- 
Hooary : 

A  circle  whb  inR'antly  fiinnrd,  »nd  tho  womrn, 
(ridpntly  dWiclitH  *itli  il"'  joli.  fix^Ml  tlic  polra. 
tkd  tl)ciii  do»-n  in  tlir*  lieiai^plierie  rnrm.  nnd  cov- 
mi  \Uviu  w'itli  tho  iuat$,  all  rcndy  tor  liabiniticn, 
in  th«  tourjie  af  liU\i>  inoto  linn  hull'  *n  hour.— 
Sfoce  \lni  titue,  I  Iiavc  n.'cn  liou9i's  built  of  nil  de- 
iplion.-.  nTii]  iwi-ittid  in  Hic  c»iitt ruction  of  a 
' "  :  If;  Inn  I  toiifL-ss  1  in*v<*r  wilncsaod 

itottrntoi  lioijsM,  (for  «"e'i  thpy 
Uj   CAJkdt  bfiiig  eonfincMl   to  the  dilf<.Tpni 
I'lritics  of  that  nalian,>are  HI   b^t   not  rcry  com- 
I  fartable.     I  livrd  nearly  atx  iuDnlb«  in  this  native 
liul,  which  very  fVtTicntly  rrfjnir.-d  tiplituiiitijj  ami 
fut^nm^  aftiT  a  slorm.     Wik-u  lite  sun  slmric,  it 
Was  u:iboiinihlT  hoi ;  wli'-'ti  Un-  ram  IVII,  |  camn  in 
.share  Iff  ii  ;  w\j<:n  the  wiml  lih-w,  1  had  rf- 
lly  lo  docmiMi  !'"i '■*''''p'>  the  diitft;  and  tn  ml- 

,.  It littl-;  iitrflnvF^nirncUi  my  liun^y 

car  '  '  t  wiahL'd  ii  nit:hi'd  lod'^in;?,  wotilcJ 

fore;  .:  1  .  -  "i-igb  th'-  iVnd  wall,  knd  noi  uiifr*;- 
quanlty  dcpritu  ine  of  my  anticipntrd  niL-nl  tbr  tlic 
aahiiiL'  d'lv  ;  nnd  I  hnvu  iitorc  than  oncv  (iMind  a 


.iinaconuT 

.     ttiy  ti'-w  Iwbtlnlion,  in  whict»,rif(ur 

-■i  wi;r«  nrrartgiNl.  I  tw-fan  ip 

, — the  }ioniD  nni]  rricixlii  i  had 

;.it  Lipr;  the  mi;»lily  ocx.nn  which 

.  iho  do«tirt  country  through  which 

■>  reach  ono  5I1II  nioa*  dn-ury.     lu 

of  thi  piwli  wliich  set.>mi!d  to  in* 

.■(^■■<-^,K9  I   tru<.'>-d   all  thi- ivay  ill 

.  r,  i'!ou;<lil,  duiitig  the  fltillnesf)  ol' 

.-■ni  .1  fL'j'UiCt  1  ofiun  involutilorily  Hid 

Uftt  I  1.1  Im  my  Kbrnezer, 
Uilbcr  bf  ilijF  hrlp  I'm  curne." 

iin  from  which  llicic  line*  ire 
;  by  Mr.  s'ld  Mr<>.  Kilchinff- 
ban  and  TTiTeait'.  wiidi;  pa»i";:  11iMtii;th  ihv  Iorir>Ty 
dtwrrt.     P'lf  my  ntii'd    was  ffi-i|'i.-iiity  ocriipi<'(i 
^t^  -••'*■     1  was  yoiii)|:i  hrtj  t-nlRrud  iiitii 

tD'  >Tiiihli>Aiiiialu>n,  AudotiGsiirrDundoil 

srii  iLtiry  chnncic-r.    Already 

1  |„  iiidicaliona  of  an  ap- 

plwdM';;  *it>(ii»,  *Miii:i  luighi  \Tywyffiillt.    Tlic 


/(iture  loo)i».'d  dark  and  portcntouj  tn  rcfi-runco  to 
ibo  miBSion. 

This  \VBi  a  cheerless  beginning',  and  wor^ft^ 
evil*  were  nt   hnnd.     Mr.   tlhner,  the   mi*- 
fionary  at  ihi«  station,  \vn*,  from  some  un- 
explained   cause,    on    rery   ill    tcrmi)    with 
Titus  Africaner,  ond   he  nhorily  after  thia 
abandoned  the  staiion,  and  returned  to  Ger*' 
many,  his  native  land.     It  is  not  unfair  tOi 
conclude  that  he  was  not  nxil  ndnpicd  to 
situation  so  difficult,  aud  requiring  eo  muchi 
liagncity  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  ow" 
ing  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  Motfat 
that  he  at  last  got  away  unharmed.     Tha 
condition  of  the  eojiiary  young  inan  he  le(^ 
was  painful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  made  trial  of  hitnself.     He  tells — 

I  wu  IcIV  nlone  with  n  people  euspicious  tn  tlio 
i-lir^-me;  jialoun  of  their  rights,  which  ihey  bad 
jlitnini-il  ut  r\\<}  poml  of  thcsivord  ;  and  tbu  WtK  of 
whom  Mr.  E,  d'-vcnbed  ai  a  sharp  ihorn.  I  h 
DO  iVieiid  nnd  IrotliLT  with  whom  I  cuutd  pnrliei 
(Ute  in  the  mmuiutiion  of  Baints,  none  to  whom  I. 
could  look  for  coimsi-l  or  advice.  A  linrrvii  a 
miHTable  eotmtry  ;  a  amall  tnlary,  nbout  X'i5 
unnuui.  No  prain,  and  (Oiiftcfjucutly  no  bnad, 
and  110  prospL-ct  of  getting  any,  froiu  tho  wsnt  of 
waief  locullivnielho  gruunil ;  und  dcftitutu  ofUie 

means  of  Heading  to  tlic  colony •' 

Soon  after  my  mated  Bi-nices  commcnc  d — wtiich 
were,  af  cording  to  the  cimlom  of  our  uiiBBioimrim 
at  that  period,  every  morning  ond  eviMiin^f,  atMl 
aclwol  for  tlin-e  or  four  houm  iliinn^  \i\>:  day— I 
wan  cliL'crrd  with  tokiim  r>f  Ihn  Divux  pn-ffnoe. 
The  cliiel',  who  liiivl  lur  aoimr  tune  piut  \n.-vn  in  a 
doubtful  Finte,  attended  with  such  regulBriiy,  ihat 
[  might  as  well  doiibl  ot'DiorniiitT'ddawn,  us  of  hiii 
utit-ndonce  on  ihe  appointed  meaiiaof  grnet-.  To 
reading,  in  which  he  wa«  not  rery  fluent,  he  ai- 
tendeil  with  all  theosniduily  and  eiirryy  ofa  youth- 
ful believer;  thBTeolBini-itl  beeame  km  conatanL 
com|>onion,  and  lii«t  protiiing  appeared  unto  all. 
Oflen  liave  I  seen  him  under  ihcsimdow  of  a  gn-al 
rock,  iienrly  the  hvelon^j  day.  eagerly  p-rusiug  ihe 
|ia;jea  of  Uivino  inspiration;  or  in  his  hut  he 
would  sit,  uncouFciouB  uf  the  affairs  of  a  faoiily 
aronml.orlho  enlrancvof  a  tilrauger,  wilb  his  eyo 
gaziug  on  Ihe  blet^oed  booli,  and  \iU  iniiid  wiapl 
tip  ill  Ihiiiga  divine.  Klaiiv  were  the  nigbta  \%« 
sat  with  me,  on  a  great  atone,  nt  tho  dour  of  my 
liuhilatiun,  conversing  with  nw  til!  lite  dawn  of  an- 
oiiier  day,  on  crealioii,  providence,  redefii|ilit'n,  nnd 
Iho  glones  of  tlio  heavenly  world.     lie  was  like 


lliB  bi-c,  gallicriiig  honey  from  ever?  flower,  and 
at  each  aeosona  he  would,  fixmi  what  he  had  ilored 
up  in  the  courwe  of  the  day's  reading,  repeat  gcoa* 
rally  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture,  tlioae  paa- 
aa^rua  which  he  could  not  fully  ctunpreltcnd.  tlo 
had  no  commentary,  except  tJic  living  voice  of  Ilia 
leaoher,  nor  margina]  references;  but  he  foon  dia- 
covered  ihe  importance  of  coosulling  pnrallel  paa- 
flUgea,  whieh  an  cxeellcnl  uwinory  eiinbltsd  hini 
readily  la  find.  Ho  did  not  confine  his  expanding 
mind  tu  the  vohinie  of  rvvclauon,  though  he  twd 
hwii  taiighi  by  experience  IhaV  vWaV  coviXw'&^A 
beighla  and  depths^ 
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rliieli  DO  miin  camprelicaJs.     He  wu  Ittl  to  look 
upon  ihn  book  of  iiHtiirc ;  ftnd  lie  would  rcgknl  llic 
lK.'Uvciik  orbi  wUli  an  tni]iiirinif  loak,  cut  lii«  eye 
oil  the  <-artti  boni^tli  his  trcAtl,  Rnd  mi;arding  botli 
a«  dlii|i!ii)'fl  of  crcttivB  )>owvr  tiiil  infinite  iiitctli- 
?nci<,  would  inquire  aboulQtidleUBpacciLnd  infinite 
loral'O I.     I  Imve oficu  bcvti  Hraused,  when  ai.ting 
f%rit)i  liim  null  utlit^rs,  wliu  wished  to  hoar  h'm  qO.'e- 
[lions  AnswurfKl,  and  iltTi*vrif>tioii«  ifivuii  of  the  ina- 
iVi  exiL-nt,  and  niiiiiti<>r  of  t)ri>  works  of  Oud  ;  Uv 
•Would  At  lust  mti  h  b  Itaiidii  on  Itia  he&d,  exclaim- 
ing, ••  I  hive  liL'ttrd  i^iiouifh  ;  I  f..-i'l  m»  if  nty  head 
was  luo  viimll.  and  at  il'  u  would  swell  with  lliettL- 

B^rnn;  iscn^tiins  liko  ifics?  lo  which  I  am  rcfer- 
riiv,  'I'lttii^  who  WON  a  gni-f  lo  lit«  bruUiL-r,  And  ■ 
terror  to  uioai  of  lite  itihsttitnnlii  on  Uik  »lBtioit,  ii« 
wull  a2  a  r^'ari'd  c-XAinple  of  i]iigt>dhnoaii,  had  bo* 

coni9  RTcfL^y  Eubdued  in  i*pirit. 

He  wu  tffe  ouly  uidividual  of  influence  on  the 

Blatiuii  wlio  had  two  wivc^,  and  fearing  the  influ- 

eiico  of  «xaui|>l(.>,  I  hnve  occaaiODilly  made  a  dcli- 

Ue  refiTtiiiC';  lo;ho8uhjt.-ct,on<l,  by  dojfree*,  couUl 

toko  morii  direct  reniarlis  on  llial  [mint,  which  wan 

Jone  of  tli<>  bnrri>'iv  to  hie  liappinK^ii;  but  h->  m 

l-jnained  Itrm,  odmitUiigi  at   the  sairie  time,  that  a 

inan  tvitJi  two  wivi>8  ivoit  not  to  bet.-nvicd  ;  addknj;, 

*'  Ho  iri  oflen  in  an  uproar,  and  when  thoy  qunrrt^l, 

lie  does  not  kiiour  whoM  part  to  take."     lie  said 

(Jie  often  n;)<olv<.'d  tvhcD  there  wait  a  groat  disturb- 

ancelo  pay  bneolf. 

This  poor  roan*8  trials  and  perplexitiea 
wiitt  hisbrnccorwiveftarcnmuaingf  enough  ; 
but  in  the  character  uf  bi:i  brother,  the  once 
fierce  heathen^  there  is  a  mild  dii^nity,  a 
noble  simplicity,  which  illustrates  the  itiflu- 
enrc  of  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel  better 
than  a  hundred  homiliee.  Of  him  we  have 
this  tcstiinony : 

But  to  ri-'tam  to  the  chancier  of  Africaner; 

during  Iho  whulo  pi-nod  I  lived  tliero,  [  do  not  re- 

luftibfr  having  occa.-(ioii  to  be  grieved  with  hiiii, 

Dr  to  complain  of  any  part  af  hir^  conduct;  hia  very 

|Htuhasneiti««i  to  "  Icait  to  virtue'^  Hide."     Uno  day, 

rhen  seaieti  io:Teih?r,  1  luippcned,  in  absence  of 

iDlimli  to  h'l  giLXinjiiteadftistly  on  him.     Iturrested 

'hi»  aiienliou,  and  he  niui)e«lly  inquired  the  cause. 

I  replied,  "  I  wa«  trying  lo  pietun.*  to  niyaelf  your 

carrying  fire  nnd  aword  ihroiigli  the  country,  ami  1 

could  not  ihiiiV  how  eyes  liko  youm  could  ainik-  ut 

human  wo."     llo  answered  not,  tmt  shed   a  flood 

of  tear*  !     He  zi^aloiialy  seconded   ray  elfi>rts  to 

improvii  the  people  in  clcanltnesif  uiid  iiidiwtiy; 

and  it  would  Imvu  mndii  any  oni!  ttniile  to  have  Hccn 

'^Christi  in  Africaner  and  myself  ttupertntending  the 

'•cliool  children,  now  about  ^^i^},  washing  them- 

•olves  at  ihe  fountain.     It  was,  biwover,  found 

that  their  grca«y,  tillhy  caroMcs  of  •hcep-'^kinp 

|«oon  mide  llicin  as  diriy  an  evtT.     Tim  next  thing 

'Was  to  gel  them  to  wuh  thetr  maitUes,  Slc     .     . 

.     At  nn  early  period  I  bi'caiau  an  o'ij«ct  ol 

hia  charity,  for,  finding  out  that  I  M>in'.Miin<j«  sni 

down  to  n  scanty  m-ni,  he   predcnted  me  wtlh  Iwn 

l^ws,  which,  Ui'iugh  in  that  ctmntry  gtving  little 

Ita't  k,oft<:!n saved  me  many  a  huugry  mght,  lowhiuh 

rl  was  expo.icd.     lie  wu  a  man  of  poaco  ;  and 

tliough  1  could  not  uxpouud  Lo  him  that  the  "  sword 
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of  the  msgiitrale''  iinplii.'d,  that  he  was  caltuly  to 
sit  at  home,  and  sec  Diitdinien  or  nianiuders  can 
on*  hts  catti'',  and  elay  Iiik  a'-rrant«  :  ye)  so  fullj 
did  he  understand  aud  appreciate  the  pruuMpIc 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  that  nothing  could  gnen 
hiui  more  than  to  hear  of  individuals,  or  vijia^res, 
conleuding  with  one  another.   Ilenhowuy  foruierljj 
like  a  firebrand,  spreading  discord,  cnmUy.  and 
war  amo'ig  tfir  neighhortng  iribtT,  wimlo   now 
makR  any  Micnlicei  to  previ-ni  niiy  thing  like  a  coU^H 
lision  ht-ttveeu  two  contending  pnnies  j  and  «'h<>ii^| 
he  might  have  rikiwd  hi^^  atii^,  and  (hired  them  to 
lifl  n  cpfar  or  draft-  a  hiiw,  lie  would  fctan<l  in  Ibfl 
a'tiludi!  of  a  siippliaiii,  and  entreat  thoni  to  bo 
conciled  to  escli  oiher  ;  and,  pointing  lo  tiis 
life,  nsk,  '■  What  have  I  of  nil  the  bnltles  1   hai 
fought,  iind  all  the  cattle  I  loo^  Iml  xhnini-  and 
morse!"     At  an  oarly  perit»d  of  my  Inborn  aiitOJi| 
that  ih'Ofile,  I  W8H  deeply  ufTecte^l  by  the  f^ymjMlJi] 
he,  as  well  as  others  of  his  family,  maniftwK 
towardii  me  in  aseoMu  nl'alTliction.     The  ex  rems 
li*>at  of  the  weather,  in  the  Ihiuiw  which  1  liavu  de- 
HcrlbLiI,  and  living  eiitin.-ly  nn  meat  and  mtlk, 
which   I  wax  uuncdi^tomed,  brought  on  a  «i'vr-r 
attack  of  bilious  fi-ver,  which,  in  the  cuiinte  of  iwa' 
days,  induced  d-.-liriutn.     Opening  my  eyes  in  iha 
first  few  lueiil  inomeiitfj  I  saw  my  attendant  ai 
Africaner  outing  bi-fore    my  roueli,  gnziug  on  m^ 
with  cyr«  full  of  sympathy  and  li-iidemi-ss.     Sec 
ing  a  small  parcel,  containing  a  Timv  mpdicinee, 
requested  him  to  hand  il  lo  me,  and  taking  from 
a  vial  of  calomel,  I  threw  lomeof  it  into  my  moiill 
for  scales  or  weig)its  1  had  none.     He  thrn  naked 
me,  the  big  tear  Blnnding  in  his  eye.  ifl  dit.i)i  hotvl 
they  wore  to  bury  me.     "  Ju=t  in  the  Kamo  way  . 
you  bnry  your  own  neople,"  was  my  reply  ;  and 
added,  that  he  need  btt  under  no  appreheiitions 
I  were  colled  away,  for  I  should  leave  a  wntt 
testimony  of  his  kindness  to  me.     This  evidently 
Z«ve  him  some  comfurt,  but  hie  joy  was  full,  wl 
be  saw  me  ttpeedily  rt^Klored.anil  at  my  poet,  fn 
which  I  had  been  absent  only  a  few  days. 

In  addition  10  ChrifiiinnAfrienner, his hrothi 
David  nod  Jarobtis,  both  believers,  and  x^aloc 
lUfsisUinCs  in  the  work  of  the  iniission,  teptH-iiftl] 
in  the  peh'Kil,  were  a  great  comfort  lo  tnc,     Dl 
vid.  though  rtitlior  of  a  retiring  dlnpoitiiion. 
nmiahle.   artivft,    nnd    Grm ;  wlUlo  J;i' 
warm,  all^ctionnle,  and  zealous  for  H  c 

of  eools.     His  very  eoiKitenanrc  wnji    «.'iii    i 
iihecr  my  Gpirit<!,  which,  iiotwitliKinnding  all 
hitd  to  encoiintge,  would  ^wiueliiT"'     '•    ■  ■     '  ■■■■ 
iitier  I  \ti\  lh.ll  iwoplc.  he  wui- 
lendmg  iJic  place  agnmsl  an  uiii-..j  > . :.  „ 
made  on  it  by  the  people  of  Warm  Bath. 

After  Mofifat  had  labored  for  a  consider^ 
able  time   aiinong  the    Bechunnas,  and    ha4     j 
made  several  distant  excursions  on  objcol^H 
connected    with    his  inis^iion,    lie    induee^l 
Africaner    to    iirconipnny  him  on  a  viait  lo 
the  Cape,  though    the   expedition  wns   no^^ 
without  danger   to   the    chief,  who  for 
former   maraudini^  upon   the   settlers  wi 
«till  an  outlaw  with  lUOO  Ttx-dollnra  olTei 
for  his  head.     He  ^aid,  when   the  ji 
was  proposed,  that  he  thought  Mr. 
hail  loved  him  better  than  to  give  hi 
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(o  the  gorernmeni  to  be  hang eil.    The  af- 

lir  ms  for  lltrrc  *lnys  ptililicty  disctieiicd; 

iDiI   wlicn    it   \ns   cunclutlvd,    nearly   llie 

rhole  inhabilantfi   o(  Africitiier^s  village — 

ill  bis  subjects,  or  clansmen — nccunipanied 

icni  to  tbe  bonk»  of  the  Orungc  River,  and 

irlt'd    rrom    ibeni   with  leart:.     At  Wami 

Itnlh,  \htf  place  referred  to  in  the  mibjoined 

[eitract,  there  was  n  mi^Kron-atation,  from 

rbencc  religion  and  riviiizntiun  hud  fuinna- 

tcd  to  tbo  wtld&;  and  on  tbe  journey,  it  ia 

mhI — 

Am\iiitrat  P<-11».  (llio  |>liico  as  before  ■jIhICi!, 

[loi*hirfi  cnmeofllip  pinple  frotiiWnri»pal(i  hail 

jliml  Hlien  (he  littler  w:i«  dt^elntyctl  by  Al'ri- 

tancr.)  we  luid  a  Itast  fit  for  heavo'ii-born  foulf, 

l&atd  Eubjircts  to  whicli  tUc  BCMphiiii  nliorc  nii^'ht 

tave  tuiifil  tlicir  fro|<li:n  Ijrt-s.     Men  m'.'l  wlio 

luiil  not  seen  L-ach  other  since  lliey  hud  Ji>i.nc{l  in 

lUtanl  ri^niliiil  I'or  each  ullicr'swo;  niCt— w«r- 

-ior,  IxMring  in  ihL>ir  1  ruiiia  ihe 

■  cure  under  the  panftply  of  peace 
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Mtnc  pfennuif  days  wliilo  Uio  i;uU- 

••■■■-  AlViatocr  Kifely  tiirough  ihc  ii-r- 

.  rtn*ra  to  the  Cape,  wn«  the  theme 

-Bation.     To  fwime  the  Ptcp seemed 

hnziirdouii.     Afrtcnnerand  I  lind  I'ully 
tbe  poini  before  leavmc  the  stjiion  ; 
,  was  rouhdent  orMicerwi.     Thoiiffh  arhiiM, 
iwn«  nn  need  of  laying  ntniie  ony  tbinir  Ulcc 
ynliy,  with  a  view  to  travel  in  liisffui^oAOl 
[two  •^'tvHriniinlBliirt*  left,  1  pave  him  one  ^ne Lad 
T  iruwiK't",  II  didfel  jncUrl,  niDch 
i-itr,  nnil  irit  old  hut,  tirillier  while 
ifb  wan  crarcyly  more 
'  antinn,  it  wa?  ujfrecd, 
i>c  (lie  rhtcll  and  he  filiould 
r  inec  of  n  «ni-anU  when  it 
.iii^i    pa«8  for  one  of   my  ut- 
tenJanU. 
LtKlicrooi  u  Ute  pictore  may  afipear.  the  sub- 
wai  ■  gtaw  our,  Niiil  i';e  ncufua  itoleniii  ami 
impotWdi  :  iifu-n  iliii  I   lift  up  my  lienrt  to  Him 
art;  ihi!  Ix-aris  of  all  nimi  that  hia 
■  ifo  H'lih  (iB^T7*ini;:hi.  hem  Iw  n'- 
nae  for  «U,  (but  tfii}  [)ntcli  t^rmen,  not- 
.ijjf  ill  that  bAi  been  caid  n^aiiiBl  them 
vi-llcr*.  are,  nii  a  piiml",  <-x<:<.*rdiii;fiy 
and  kind  luelrniijii'n.  hxcpiO'iHtlicrt: 
.ft  fi-w,  and  |icrha|ifi  in>'in>  rare  ihnn 
uniK-f  Vk"  "ito.     Soma  of  those 
.■»  ttin  biit<U-r»  of  the  coionV)  eon- 
lit  retiiraiiig   alive,   havin;;   olten 
' '    that  I    hud  twcn  long*  fini:p 
't.     Much  wonder  was  rx- 

..  I  Mj.  :  " '   '' "rii  nK-h  a  monslLT 

IT,  tlHi  t  ;i  iprrad  that  Mr. 

tivil  hut  J  :. .  -Ji  thp  Bkin  of  jiii^ 

tMfilt.  While  aoinc  wo'jhi  eroTi-i-lj-  en.'dit  my  idm- 
;  my  tcsUmany  ns  lo  lii'i  ciitTi?  rffitrniationor 
twH«  cbaraclcr,  and  IiIa  cnnvi^r-'^inii,  wa»  diK- 
u  the  efliiJiton  of  a  ironxird  brain.  Il 
■oincli(m«  titror<iril  nn  liuJc  cntcrtaininent  to  Afri- 
caner and  the  NainaquaF,  to  hear  a  rariner  de- 
DDUnw  tiiia  luppoacd  irreelitiiMiblo  savo^te.  There 
wvro  oaly  »  few,  bowerer,  wtio  weni  skeptical  on 
Utii  rtbject.    At  000  fann,  ft  dovcI  sceno  exhibited 


the  state  of  feelinfr  Twpi'etin|r  Afriranrr  aad  t|iy- 
sejf,  and  likev'M;  displiyt-d  ihe  poni-r  uf  Uivinu 

fracc  under  pi>enhar  cirriiniKUnc<<« 
I^ave  liiiu  in  a  ft:w  K\'attlf,ai\  vif-na  nf  ArncniK'r's 
prcaeat  eharnetrr.  sayiiijf,  "lltMt*  i.oik  a  ituly  iii>i»l 
man."  To  uluch  he  rnplicd.  *■  J  can  brla-v>:  uimoi-t 
any  thiii|;  you  ray,  lut  that  I  ennnut  credil ;  thurc 
are  acveii  woii'h  ra  in  ih*'  uortd:  ilmt  umild  bo  rho 
eighth."  I  itppiah'd  lo  ihi*  dKplajs  nr' Oiviiie 
gmcc  in  a  Paul,  a  M^iuiKM-h,  ami  rHt-rred  lo  bta 
awn  ejcp^rirtico.  lie  rtplieil  ihrte  w  m  another 
d<>acni>liuti  iifmcn,  hut  iJial  AfruuiK-r  v.»it  oite  of 
th)'  acoiirFi'd  ftiins  of  Dqui,  •  nniti"iii'.  vg  ooniu  of 
tlt4  alrttc'iiii  of  which  ho  hnd  b^-rn  £udiy.  By 
ihi«  time,  we  were  fiandinfr  wuh  Atr-fiincr  at  our 
feel,  on  whow  tountL-aance  sat  a  eimh',  wnl  kiow- 
ing  tbu  pn-judice»uf  eoine  of  lh«  faru^ni.  Tira 
farni'-r  t:lo»(.-d  the  cmiVi-rMilioit  hy  M<vir|r,  WUh 
much  earnri^tnttfp,  *■  Wi'll,  if  u  bat  you  ii>«ert  bo 
iruu  rE«peclirig  that  man,  I  have  only  one  ivtrh, 
and  that  i^  lo  eeo  liiin  before  ]  die ;'  und  whoti 
yoit  return,  «a  »ure  a»  the  Min  is  orurniir  htadp,  I 
wdl  go  with  ym  tu  tee  him,  ihoi  gh  l>e  kiikd  my 
own  unc)e."  I  WM  not  before  an  are  of  thia  fact, 
and  nuw  ft-lt  some  braiialion  wliethi-r  to  diicovcr 
to  him  the  ol'j'-cl  of  tiiH wnndpr :  bill  Lnoning  Ihc 
sincerity  of  itii'  lormer,  and  Ihe  (•oodnesa  of  hia 
disfHifiiHUi,  I  ri>id,  "  Thif',  tiK'ti,  U  Arritaner!"'  He 
Klarltij  lisck,  looking  tiitoisdy  at  ilaMiitm,  ati  il  he 
had  jilsl  liropi'^-d  troin  ihc  rhmdi?,  "Art'  ycu 
AfricarMT  !  '  he  fXchiiRifih  1I<*  aroRP,  doflitl  hia 
old  hat,  and  making  a  |>nlite  how,  anawi  red,  **  I 
am."  Tilt*  fanner  Hcmrd  ihiitidL-r-Kiriirk  ;  but 
K  hen,  by  n  Ow  (]ue»t  on>,  lie  b»d  ecruri  d  hiin^i  If 
of  the  fact,  that  ttie  foriocr  liigbt  or  of  ihc  borittr 
sIrKNl  b'-fure  him,  now  ni>-ek  and  Uinbdikc  in  Ida 
whole  dffwrTincnl,  h"  hftrd  up  b's  i-yr,  and  ex- 
claimed, *>  O  <Jod,  what  a  uiiraelf  uf  t^y  )tniyer  ! 
nhat  cannot  thy  grace  BCi:on)|itiHh  !"  Tlitt  kind 
fanner,  nnd  his  no  ten  bocpitalile  wtfe.  now  aliutt- 
dunUy  supplied  our  wanta  ;  hut  wo  hajilencd  otir 
deparmrr,  l<.'tit  the  inrelli^^ence  mi^hl  ^et  aliroad 
lliut  AI'ri<:a|iH-r  was  uiUi  tne,  and  bring  ujifdcasaiil 

The  Governor  ot  the  Cape  was  Lord 
Cbnrlea  Somerfel^vho  wna  nomewhat  piir- 
priaed  to  leuru  tmn  ibc  lion  of  the  wilder- 
ness hnd  been  led  in  to  him  like  a  lamb. 
About  this  time,  Dr.  Philip  and  John  Camp* 
bell  hnd  arrived  from  £t)g:lBnd  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  Afrienn  mi^aions.  It  was 
Mr,  Campbell's  accond  vi«it  to  Afrlcu,  ond 
it  appeared — 

To  be  one  of  the  happiest  utomonta  ofMr.  Camp- 
bell's life  to  hold  eoitverx*  uith  Ihe  timn,  ut  whoao 
very  nnnir,  nn  bis  firt^t.  v(i>it  to  Naniatino.Uiul,  ho 
had  tr^mhluil,  but  on  whom,  m  answer  to  many 
tintycr*,  he  now  look«>d  aa  ii  broilmr  Ih  loved. 
tltU'i)  while  inlerpreting  for  Mr.  C.  in  hit>  niqui- 
rte«,  I  have  been  drcply  alfceted  with  the  ovctDow 
of  toul  fxp'Tieno'd  by  Loth,  while  rehearaiiig  the 
aocnea  of  bygone  tiaya. 

Afrieaoer'a  appearance  in  Capo  Town  excited 
conaidorablo  attention,  as  bis  name  and  p.\|iIo:ia 
had  benn  familiar  lo  many  of  its  intiabitantK  for 
iiioro  Uisn  twenty  year*.  Many  were 
the  unexpected  inddness  and  gcnti 
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,  Bcmpaimr,  nnd  oil.rrn  wj:  Ii  liitf  piti'y  onti  ncmnte 

[notflcilgp  of  llie  Scnimirrtt.     Him  Now  Tt'WB- 

iieot  w»«  nil  itHl'^■Bllt(;;^^l'j -CI  nrantniion,  it  wm 

r"«oniiikl»:Iy  ilumibott  and  worn  by  u^'.     His 

fH  to  ■  nnnibrrnf  qui-»iionB  |ii<i  totiiin  by  iKc 

rnciKls  in  CH]ir  Town,  nmi  nl  a  public  im^i.-ting  M 

'llir;  Pnafl,  i  sliibili'i!  In*  diftgcm!!!  ■«  a  iiUidpiit  in 

Mlic  •IrM-trin'x  i<t'  ll)«-  GAr|)el,  f^ptx-iully  wlien  it  \if 

umcinbiTrHl  ilmt  Afrionin-r  iiiversaw  aCatcclii*ni 

in  lii-H  lif'-.  biit  oMiuncd  all  hix  kiiri«vl(><lL'*'  on  ili*'0- 

'|ii;iieal  *iiilj''cl*  fmrii  a  canfiil  poriiw!  ol'tln-  Scrip- 

'  lur>f,  ind  Hie  vctbiil  iiiminictiun*  of  ihc  tnixsionary. 

UTiijhl  it  not  be  inquired  whether  the  ab- 
I'eatiru  of  catfchisma  antl  ilici»lojri<^ol  works, 
and  ihc  Cftreful  study  of  ihe  ScripturcB, 
without  gloFfi  or  coinmoniary,  might  have 
been  the  mnio  cause  o{  Africnncr^e  g^rowih 
in  Irue  knuwIeiJge,  as  in  true  ^rncc  ;  anil 
ihol  many  things  oaieemMtl  helps,  as  often 
prove  impetlimenta  \  The  conduct  of  Afri- 
caner tu  ]iis  (tyinf^  hour  wax  cdifying^  and 
cotisislenl.  His  latter  yenra  were  spent  in 
eondiipiinj  the  puhhc  offices  of  religion  at 
the  station,  and  in  leauhing  in  the  schools. 
)n  his  dying  exhtirlaiion  to  ihc  people, 
whom  he  had  called  lojreUior  to  hear  his 
last  word*-,  when  he  had  given  ihem  direc- 
linns  fur  their  future  conduct  in  temporal 
flitiiirs,  he  bade  them  remember  thni  they 
were  no  lonper  savngrs,  hut  rncn  p^ofes^irlg 
to  be  Tnn?ht  by  the  uoitpet,  and  that  it  wd» 
accordinryly  their  duly  to  walk  by  il"!  pre- 
cepts. \n  summing  up  the  character  o) 
Africaner,  who  from  a  fierce  predatory  war- 
rior, the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe,  had  by  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  been  converted  into 
the  Alfred  of  his  subjecln,  Mr.  Moflat  re- 
marks : 

Many  had  been  Iho  rofhwhing  liours  we  had 
ppont  Ut»('tlirr.  Billing  or  w»lhinif,  tracing  ihi- 
oppraiionti  iif  t'lc  word  and  Hpirit  on  hia  mint), 
wliK'h  sCBincd  \n  hnvn  biHrn  ^mt  eJCcitrd  under  tlu* 
liiini^lry  of  Chri^lion  AWfi-ciil.  tJubiKqiimit  to 
tluit  prrii^l*  liitf  lIiOJglitK  wcrr.  friqufnily  ttociipivd 
vih'iW  looking  aroiitnl  hmi.  ond  survtyin^  the 
"  handy-works"  of  Oo<li  and  rislNtnt;  llit  tjiifelion. 
•*  Am  tli'"pe  ibc  iirodnclinns  of  noim*  gfol  Being  ' 
— Iiow  \6  it  ihnt  Ills  iinntr  snd  i-liaractcr  hnvobten 
IohI  anioiiir  llir  Ntiniftqitat,  and  thu  knoMleilge  ol 
Hiwi  con  lined  lo  so  fow  !— )w«  il»al  knowieilg.;  pnly 
Intcljr  come  lo  the  world  ?— bow  is  it  itial  h. 
doL'd  not  ad6Tr-ta   mankind  in  otal   latiguat;e?" 

,  ,  .  .  li  trying  to  griufp  tlio  ulV-ii  irtdi«- 
tinvt  ravri  of  ligbl,  nlilcti  uu'ild  ocrasiunally  flit 
ncror-8  I'lifi  partialty  &wnk«ned  undtrsianding,  hi- 
becniDP  till  more  bewildered.  cMpccislly  when  be 
llioiigitt  of  liie  sjiirit  of  the  Goepcl  mt-tisagf, 
"  Good- wilt  to  lunn."  He  often  wondered  wlicllier 
[^thfj  book  lie  otw  i*umu  of  tin;  raniierii  uso  hoitl  any 
thing  iin  llic  BiitiJRct;  ami  then  be  would  cunclude, 
tliat  if  they  wombipped  any  sucb  boing*  hi*  must 
be  one  of  a  very  diff-^rcnl  characicr  from  that  God 
of  lovo  lo  whom  the  niwaionarics  directed  the 
Attention  of  the  Narnaquas. 

How  often  must  the  same  tloubt  have  oc- 
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eiirrcd  lo  the  liindno,  the  Mussulmao,  on( 
the  gentle  luivitge  of  many  other  regions! 

Mr.  Mofl'at  gives  a  very  interestin^r  act 
count  of  the  rise  ond  progress  of  the  Gritjua 
mission,  in  which  he  was  perftaoally  eoi»*j 
cerned  ;  and  n  retrospective  view  of  oth< 
inroads  on  heaihendom,  which  will  be  pe* 
riised  wiih  pleaimre,  were  it  only  from  the 
enierprii»e  and  boldudventnreftofifie  dnrioi 
pioneers,  and  the  liphi  incidentally  throw! 
upon  the  moral  ond  physical  cundition 
ihe  barbarous  tribes  tbnt  thc^'  visited.  Hji 
relation  of  his  own  conflicts  and  long  fruiT 
less  endeavors  hove  yd  deeper  interei 
(lit  acluftt  cxperii-nces  bring  great  dool 
upon  the  lheorie.<t  of  a  nsiurnl  consctencl 
a  morai  senaf-t  and  the  idea  o(  a  "vicar{oi 
ofl'crinK"  or  atonement  »aid  lo  be  ditfu! 
over  the  whole  globe,  and  aUo  of  man  being 
a  religious  crenlurc.  The  existence  of 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  JminortJiliiy  of  tt 
soul  of  man,  hud  ncier,  oven  in  a  »had(^« 
or  tradition,  been  heard  of  among  (bei 
people : 

A  cliicf,  nfiLT  LatLring  aUcntirtjIy  to  me 
he  stood  leiutiiig  on  liiH  rpmr.  would  utter  an 
clii;iiat:i>n  of  DiiiiKinneiil,  tbot  a  nion  whom  he 
L'tiii iitc-d  wiiM*,  Bbutdd  vend  »uch  tables  (or  trutti 
O^lina  about  thirty  of  liis  iiifo,  wbu  Ktitinl  m 
burl,  10  approoi^b.  lie  nddn-6«td  tbr.-ni,  |ionilirig 
nil,  "Tlnre   19    Ita-fiJary,  (I'lilbcr  of  Mnry,)  ut|l 
Leiis  mi\  tbtc  lilt!  heavens  wero  made,  liie  rai 
aUo,  by  a  beginner,  wboni  ii*!  cnllit  Monoio.    Ilti 
ymi  ever  beard  any  lhini>-  to  be  coni(<ared  witli 
lUi:«!     lie  6ay9  that  tbt*  sua  rises  ond  eele  by  the 
power  of  Muritno ;  as  aWo  Iliat  Muriuio  vaui    ~ 
winter  lu  fotluw  sutnnicr,  llic  wimls  to  blow, 
ram  to  fall,  tlie  gracs  to  grow,  and  the  Iren 
bw);"  and  cabling  bis  arm  above  and  aruund 
addvd,  *'  God  wotHi  in  every  thing  you  » 
Did  ever  ycni  lii'sr  such  words  V*    Soeii 
ready  to  bout  into  jau^bicr,  he  said,  *• 
shall  tell  you  utorc;  lia-Itlary  lellii  me  that 
have  apirils  in  us,  w'bi<-li  u'lU  never  die  ;  and 
our  bouuv,  lliougb  dead  nnd  buried,  will  rims 
live  ai;ni»,     Opm  your  tars  lo-day  ;  did  yoii  cvei'^ 
lipar   liiiatiiauR  (fable-)   like  these!"     I'his   wa« 
fujlowed  by  a  bur&l  uf  iii-afLning  laughter; 
Its  partially  subotdiiig,  ibe  chief  man  beggf 
say  no  mure  on  iUeh  Irillcf,  lest  tbo  peoph 
think  me  mad  ! 

One  day,  wlulc  dcacribing  titc  day  of  judgmi 
iirveroi  nr  my  h'-ofefw  rxpn-rai-d  great  concrrn 
thetdraof  all  I hi'ir  cattle  l>eiii{;  r|i.-struyed,  to^tt 
with  their  ornameniH.     They  nevrr  fur  one  11 
meiil  allow  their  ilmugUtii  lo  dwell  on  di.>st)i,  whi' 
19  according  to  thtrir  views  iiulbing  t'fs  thnn  an( 
hilatioii.     Their  Hi;pn-ni«   liapftiitfca  i-unei^u 
having  abundance  of  meat.     AbIiiik^  a  man 
wa«  more  gmvu  and  thoughtful  than  his  compaoie 
what  was  the  fiaetit  sijjlit  he  could  desirr,  he 
tiantty  replied,  "  A  grctit  fire  covcnd  with 
full  of  iDOUti"  oddiog.  "how  ugly  the  6re  U 
wittiout  o  pot  ]'' 

The  grander  phenomena  of  oaturo 
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tatetnonu,  that  &  Great   Bcin^   made. 


BO  power  to  Bwakco  or  6x  (heir  Kltentiaa. 
The  follawtng  is  m,  true  picloro  of  tbtsa 
l«r«aderlng  etuMren   of  the  wilderne**,  of 
lU)  in  btft  DBtiiral  itnie  : 

-Tbay  looked  on  the  ean*"  u  Mr.  Coiopttell 

isry  ef*P'i''''^"y  Bail],  "with  the  eye  of  in  nx." 

To  U'll  lbc«n.  Lhe  jrraTe>t  pfllirRit  that  tln-rc  wui 

It,  Crea'nr,  the  goremor  o(  the  lieavuna  ami  earth, 

loftli'?  fail  orman,  or  the  rpilemption  or  itie  world, 

ic  n-»«f7x-cUoii  of  tl»e  ileail,  and  inimortaliiy  he- 

id  tl>v  frav^,  woa  to  tell  ihi-m  what  app6ari-d  to 

more  fobuluiis,  extravannl,  and  liidicrou*  thnn 

Ihffir  own  viia  atortM  uoot  lion#,  liyensi.  and 

jukalc.     To  t«ll  ihern  tliai  tJir^se  were  articles  or 

iBur  bills  woald  extort  an  inierjecltna  of  sup«!rla> 

Itrtc  iMrpriae.  a«  if  Uufy  were  too  prepoxlcroiw  for 

ttbr  moat  foulwh  lo  brliem What  thRy 

Jjicard  waa  all  rifftit,  pronded  ih«>y  goi.  a  bit  of  lo- 
lliaceokor  aoine  Iitlh-  equivatcnt  for  ttK'ir  time — a 
rtiinv  of  no  value  to  them — which  th^y  ipent  in 
Iwaimy  oas  laih.  Strni'i  would  even  makealnd'; 
of  tellinf  Uie  misiianary  ibal  tlray  prayed,  by  wliicb 
awaai  God  directed  then  ro  ihcir  lost  cattle,  at  a 
Riv  ]r«rds*  distancv,  afo-'r  liavin^bt>en  in  ac-itrclior 
Ibem  aerend  days  ;  aod  thit  in  ihc  «rw  way  he 
hid  brought  gime  wiibin  rrach  of  tht-ir  »i>«-ara. 
Rcplii^  to  ([nevtions  aji  to  what  llicy  thought  of  iht- 
Word  of  God,  wru  very  cheap;  and  if  they  aup- 
powd  that  tiy  mich  in<>nns  ttiey  hid  obtained  favor 
tid  Ffiipfct,  their  i»uccf*«w  »'OoId  be  the  subject  ofl 
wrrimdit  in  theirowa  circlet.  Some  individuals, ' 
in  mr  hnowledge,  who  hid  carried  on  this  decep- 
tioQ  m  Ihe  early  period  of  the  mm!.io»v,inany  years 
iftcrwarda  boasted  how  expert  they  had  been  in 

»lfaas  ifulhnp  the  missionary. 
Although  they  had  rei-eivcd  much  instruction, 
they  (iji]>pared  nev*r  for  one  moment  lo  hiivc  re- 
flected upon  it,  nor  liid  ihcy  retain  irareH  of  it  in 
ttudr  memoriri,  which  iirc  generally  very  tenn- 
fiiMir,  Accordin^y,  mtwt  of  those  who  at  on 
«rly  period  made  prore8«iont  to  plcoae,  dipd  nm 
\iicv  *!  '■•  '(•■II*  !!■  ii'''*fot"'d  ignornncc.  Mima- 
OCr;-  .lyfricnJ  of  the  mission, ihe 

■  11  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  one 
I  moct  sensible  and  intclli;^rnt  men  of  the  na- 
whom  no  one  nt  the  etiition  luid  enjoy- 
rivdegea,  inndtf  the  following  remark 
Br.  in  III*  ustual  atfectionala  way,  not 
jrchisdr^th — *'  tla-Mary,  your  customs 
iBay  be  gn<\*\  enough  for  you,  but  1  never  see 
Ibal  tbey  fill  the  «tomarh,"  puUint;  his  hand  on 
Ihis  ova  ;  "  I  would  like  lo  live  with  you,  hccuuvc 

r'    )o  are  kuid.  and  coulJ  ^ive  me  medicine  when 
am  crick.     Thouj;h  I  nni  Ihe  um-^te  of  Uoihihi.  I 
■  ■  r  rhf  ohirf,  ami  miiul  gniht-r  up  the 
ai  fesIivTiIs).     I  am  one  of  the 
I  .'.T.i..,  nnd  though  I  am  siill  a 
>rii !)  my  thoughts  and  per- 
M  swilt  nor  acute  as  they 
uttn,     Pciiiaps  you  may  be  able  to  make  llie 
[children  remember  your  mekhua  (customs)." 

They  cuulJ  out  see  t)iat  there  was  aoy  thine 

ittour  cUMtuuLs  more  ngreenble  to  fleah  and  blood 

I  In  ihc-ir  own,  hut  would,  at  thr  ttame  lime. 

thai  we  wert!  a  wificr  and  a  superior  race 

tinrx  to  tbemneWes.    For  this  sufieriority 

ionte  ot^ their  wise  heads  would  try  to  account: 

bsl  Hum  they  codd  only  do  on  tlie  ground  of  our 
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own 
man. 

A  wily  rain-tuaker,  who  was  the  oracle  oft 
village  in  which  he  dwelt,  once  remarked  oiler 
heanrtg  me  enlarge  on  the  stihject  of  the  crea- 
tion, "If  you  verily  believe  that  that  Being  cre- 
ated all  men,  then,  accordin^^  to  reason,  you 
muat  slso  believe,  that  in  making  while  people 
he  has  improved  oa  his  work ;  he  tried  his  haad 
on  Bushtneo  first,  and  he  Jiil  not  like  Iticoi,  be- 
cause they  were  souirly,  and  iheir  language  like 
that  of  tlie  frogs.  He  then  tried  hie  hand  on  tlie 
liottentotB,  but  these  did  not  i^eose  him  eillier. 
He  then  exercised  his  power  and  skill  and  made 
the  Bechuunas,  which  was  a  crcat  improreniem  [ 
and  at  last  he  made  tlie  kTuIc  people :  there- 
fore," cxullin^  with  an  air  of  iriumpn  at  the  dia- 
covery,  "  the  white  people  arc  so  much  wner 
than  we  are,  in  making  wa]king-houses(waffons), 
toaching  the  oxen  to  draw  them  over  hiU  and 
dale,  aod  instructing  them  also  lo  plough  Ihe 
gardens  instead  of  making  their  wives  do  it,  like 
the  Bcchuanas."  His  diocoverj'  received  the 
appbiuiK  of  the  people,  while  the  poor  missioo- 
ary's  arguments,  drawn  from  the  sourC'tf  of  Di- 
vine truth,  were  ilirown  into  the  nhadc. 

In  a  country  where  extreme  druught  is 
the  greatest  natural  calamity  to  be  dreaded, 
the  rain-raa^fr  is  an  important  pcrsonag^e  ; 
and  one  who,  if  clever  and  cunning,  turns 
his  knavery  lo  excellent  account.  The  arts 
of  the  raia-maker  among  these  African 
tribes  are  very  simitar  to  those  described 
by  CatUn,  as  employed  by  the  rain-makers 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 
Though  the  Bechuanas,  like  the  Hottentots, 
have  now  adopted  many  of  ibe  customs  of 
civilized  life,  and  nttadc  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts,  they,  in  the  early 
period  of  Mr.  Moffut's  labors,  despised  and 
ridiculed  Bnropean  customs,  and  gare  a  de* 
cided  preference  to  their  own  : 

They  could  not  account  for  nor  putting  our 
tcjfs.  feet,  and  arms  into  bags, and  uiiinghuttQoa 
lor  the  purpose  of  fastening  bandages  round  our 
hodiefl,  instead  of  suspendinfr  them  as  ornaments 
from  the  neck  or  hair  of  the  bend.  Wushing 
the  body,  inatcud  of  lubricating  it  with  grease 
and  red  ochre,  wus  a  disguMting  custom,  and 
cleanhnevH  about  our  fottd,  hotise,  and  bedding, 
contributed  lo  ihcir  amusement  in  no  small  de- 
gree. A  native,  who  was  engaged  ronsiing  a 
|ileee  of  fat  zebra  tiesh  for  mc  on  tJie  coals,  was 
told  that  he  luid  hclier  turn  it  with  a  stick,  or 
fork,  instead  of  hit  hnntls,  which  be  invaria- 
bly rubbed  on  his  dirty  body  for  Uie  sake  of  the 
precious  fat  This  suggestion  made  him  and 
(lis  onipimionH  laugh  extravagantly,  and  thry 
were-  wont  to  repeat  it  as  an  interesting  joke 
wherever  they  came. 

Mr.  Moffat  gives  a  long  and  minute  ac- 
count of  tbeir  national  usages,  ending  (has: 

These  ceremonies  were  ptodijfious  harrieni  to 
the  gospel.  I^>lyg•my  was  anotWr  oiwtarle,  snd 
the  Bvcbusnas,  jetlMMAM^^uninitUou  ^i  Ihair 
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•elf- indulgence,  by  huinff  ilepriv?d  of  tlregervicea 
oTtheir  wire«,  looked  wtlhin  rxtreiiK^ly  tuvpicioua 
«ye  on  Kny  innontion  on  iliia  BncH?rt  custom. 
Whili)  gniiig  (o  wart  hunting,  watching  the  cat- 
tle, milking  the  covrs.  and  prcporing-  their  ftir? 
tnd  alfiiia  for  maiitJos,  wkr  the  work  of  the  iiivr, 
the  womi'n  had  by  far  th<?  heavier  task  of  agriciil- 
lure,  buililiiig  iliu  lioiiflM,  r<?ncin;^,  brin^inir  fire- 
wood, and  heaviertJiaii  all,  natiiru'j  chargt?,  the 
resring  of  a  fatnily.  The  groalLT  part  of  Hie  year 
iJiey  arecunstnTitiy  oinpluyed  ;  arid  ihninfiiic  tea- 
■on  of  pickinfT  *nd  Fowini;  th''ir  <;ard''(i(i.  their  timk 
ia  jallmff,  living  on  coarau,  Bcatny  fare,  and  fre- 
quently ttavtng  a  babu  fantrncd  to  their  backti 
while  thu9  cu)iivalin|f  the  ground. 

The  men,  for  obvious  rea.tort«,  fotind  it  cvnven. 
ieot  to  have  a  tiuinbor  of  siichvoMats,  rilhor  than 
only  one;  wliiln  the  women  would  bo  perfL-clly 
hmaKed  at  onc'd  ig'norsno,  were  she  to  be  told 
that  f^he  would  be  much  happier  in  a  single  etate, 
or  widowliDod,  tlioii  being  the  mere  concubinu  and 
drud4;eof  a  hauzhly  husband,  who  ipenl  the  great- 
•r  part  of  his  life  ill  loun^in;;  in  the  shade,  while 
ihe  waa  conipellnt,  for  his  comfort  aa  well  ss  hf  r 
own,  to  labor  under  lht»  rays  of  an  almant  verti- 
cal nun,  in  a  hot  and  with<Tin^  climate.  .  .  . 
While  Btandiiig  near  the  wife  of  one  of  iho 
•nndces,  who,  with  aome  flimale  coinpanioiin,  vns 
ouilding  a  hoiue,  and  making  prrp-iralions  to 
•crambie  by  means  of  a  branch  oi  to  the  roof.  I  re- 
marked that  ther  ought  to  get  their  husbands  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work.  This  Kt  them  all  into  a 
roar  of  laughter.  Muhulo,  the  queen. and  several 
of  the  men  drawing  near  to  ascertain  the  Onite  of 
the  luurrimenl,  tha  wives  repe&lcd  my  strange,  and, 
I'lOtliera,  ludicrous  proposal,  when  another  peal  of 
■'^rth  ensued.  Ktahuto,  who  wnsa  s'^nmble  and 
ghrewd  woman,  stated  llial  the  plan,  lliouf^h  hope- 
less, wu  a  good  one,  ss  ehe  often  Ihotii^ht  our  cus- 
tom was  niucll  better  than  thetn.  It  waH  rfaNOua- 
ble  that  wotnan  etiouid  allend  lo  litmsehold  offiiin^ 
atidthe  lighter  parts  of  Labor;  whiU}  man,  who 
wont  to  bwst  of  hiN  superior  strength,  should  em- 
ploy bis  euergy  in  more  tAbonous  occiipationa: 
'aiMing,  she  wished  I  would  give  their  husband'; 
nedicinatAmakothein  do  the  work-  Thi«remark 
was  made  rather  io  a  way  of  joke. 

The  government  of  the  Bechiianafl  is  ni- 
milar  to  that  found  everywhere  in  tlie  aame 
state  of  society, — patrmrrhul,  btit  monarch- 
ical, mild  in  its  character,  end  essentially 
[ftopular.  The  head  chief,  or  kin?,  is  re- 
•trained  by  the  petty  chiefs;  and  id  the 
public  assemblies  or  parliaments  ao  elo- 
quent speaker  w\\\  often  attack  the  chief, 
ftad  turn  the  weight  of  opinion  against 
liim: 

I  have  hoard  him  inveighed  a^nst  for  making 
'Women  his  senators  and  his  wife  primo  minister, 
while  the  audience  were  requested  to  look  U  bi» 
body,  and  sec  if  he  were  not  getting  too  corpulent; 
a  sure  indication  that  his  mind  wus  little  exercisi^d 
in  anxieties  about  the  welfaro  of  liia  people.  He 
vencrslty  opens  tho  business  of  the  day  with  a 
•bort  speech,  reserving  his  eloquence  and  wisdom 
toUio  otose  of  the  nesting,  when  he  analyzes  the 
'  that  bare  been  oeHrcredf  and  never  for* 


^Is  to  laskin  the  most  furioiu  1sngtkagctlios9«.'lio_ 
tiave  cxpodcd  his  fAull*,  and  who,  as  nc  would  rj 

presri   It,  have  walked    over    his  body,  pJacii 
their  f(,'Ct  upuu  his  neck.    Tins  is  all  tak^n  in 
port,  and  the  exhauvied  chieOain  is  henrtily  chcef 
ed    when    Ihe    ineeling  dtsvDlves,     These  ovsi-a 
hlios  k'-ep  up  a  loteralitc^'quilibrmm  of  power  In 
tween  the  cliiefn  and  tlieir  king  :  but  they  are  onlj 
conv<?neil  when  d:Rerc»cea  between  tribf-a  have  K 
be  sdjimled,  whf  n  a  prtMfaiory   expedition  u  to 
underuken.or  whin  the  reniovaJ  of  a  tnbe  is  con 
temp'ated ;  though  occasionally    matters  of    ki 
moment  are  intrwluced. 

Any  custom  which  might  be  construe! 
into  some  vag>ie  idea  of  ihe  necessity  of  an 
atoning  sacrilice  and  of  a  future  stnte,  is  by 
Mr.  Alolfui  assigned  to  the  cunning  of  the 
sorcerers  or  ruin-makcr»,  who  order  an  ox 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benclil  of  their  own 
stomachs,  though  the  ostensible  purpose  is 
the  public  weal,  or  to  avert  national  calftx^ 
mity,  or  cure  disease. 

Otic  will  try  to  coax  the  sickness  out  of  a  chit 
tnin  by  setiiiig  tiini  astridc_of  on  ox,  with  his  fi.v 
anil  legs  Uca,Bi>d  tlien  smothering  the  animal  ' 
holding  it^  Doeic  in  a  large  bowl  of  water.  A  le 
fulloHH,  and  the  ox  is  devo'ired,  fiickneBii  and  all. 
A  sdrc'-rtT  will  pretend  be  cannot  lind  out  the 
guiliy  peri^on,  or  wtiert^  th^  malady  of  sii<»llier  h 
till  he  iiud  got  him  lo  kill  an  ox,  on  which  he  ml 
nojuvroB.  by  cutting  out  certain  parts.  Anothi 
doctor  will  require  a  goal,  which  bo  kills  over  ll! 
siek  ptTFHon,  ulltiwiiig  the  blood  lo  run  down 
bady  ;  iinuther  will  fi-quirc  the  fa  I  of  the  kidn< 
of  a  fn'dli  (ilaugbif>rod  goat,  saying,  that  any 
fxl  will  not  do  ;  and  thus  he  comes  in  (or  las  chop. 
These  Hjaughicrini>s  arc  prescribed  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  individual,  rn  that  a  stout  ^ 
iiirght  be  a  cure  for  a  slight  cold  in  a  chieflail_ 
while  a  kid  would  Ikj  s  remedy  for  a  fever  smnn^ 
the  poor,  among  whom  there  was  no  chance  of 
ohinitiiiig  any  ihiiig  greater.  TItc  above  cercroo 
iilcs  might  with  liille  dldiciilly  be  construed  int 
vacrilicef,  if  we  fi;)t  anxious  lo  incri.ti>c  ilienuil 
ber  of  tradittonsry  remains.  Is  i(,  however,  lul 
wondered  at,  among  a  pastoral  people,  whose' 
choicest  viand  is  broiled  or  hmled  meat,  and  to 
whom  fat  of  any  kind  is  like  the  richest  cordials, 
that  tliey  should  solctniiizc  every  event  or  circum- 
stance with  bei:f ! 

A  treaty  or  covenant  between  parties  ii 
always  ratified  by  the  slaughter  of  one  of 
more  animals,  and  a  consct|ucnt  feast.     In 
brief,  Mr.  Moflht's  reasoning  goes  far  t^H 
demuliah  many  plausible  theories  of  the  iiH^| 
naic  perception  of  a  Supreme  Being,   an^^ 
an  innate  sonse  of  rectitude  in  the  humsD 
mind,  and  of  the  universal  idea  of  the  u 
cessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  benighted,  or 
rather  the  embrutcd  people,  remained  in 
apparently  iho  same  state  of  apolhy  and 
ignorance  as  at  the  (irat.  As  long  as  ibey 
were  gratified  with  presents  they  renwifMul 
good-humored  i  but  when  the   slrcama  of 


bAtiaiy  or  bribrry  cenied  to  flow  ihey  be* 
cime  rude,  abusive,  and  even  danseroua. 
Tb«  life  parsed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MutT'at,  and 
their  rellaw-taborer  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  not 
only  one  of  great  diKComfort  and  hardship, 
but  of  peril  and  biilcrncBs. 

Oor  time  waa  incaMtntJjr  occupied  in  bnitding, 
and  laboring  fn-q-jently  fur  Ibe  niMt  that  p(!rUii< 
etfa;  but  our  rx«nioat  wera  oAen  in  vain,  for 
vbilc  wf!  fovfci,  the  naljrua  rp«)w.(l,  .  .  .  . 
Tin.'  fiouve  watrii'iit  •t-cing'  ihu  ft:riiliiiirtg  cff«.*cl  o< 
tiwwaicriit  our  ^Arilt-no,  ilioui^lil  vory  naluralty 
that  ihi-v  had  an  i^uaI  rii-Iitlu  ttteirowit,  anil  io»k 
the  liberty  of  eiiUing  open  t>ur  wnliT  dilch,  and 
tllduring  it  on  konio  occaMiuns  to  Buoil  lln^ira. 
Tiiia  mode  o(  procccdinff  k-ft  U4  at  tnne«  witltoui 
adrop  of  water,  even  Car  culinary  pur|>oac».  It 
in  ram  that  we  jik-nded,  anO  rDniunstraied 
wiUi  the  cfiicfo. — llic  women  were  ll>u  masters  in 
tbw  matter.  Mr.  Ilamilion  am)  (  were  daily  coni- 
10  go  alternately  three  mi!<-9  with  a  apade, 
tiireo  o'cloclc  p.  h-,  tho   iKitiL-st  tiintf  of  tha 

',  and  turn  in  the  many  ouilcln  into  nalivo  gar- 
dvtft  that  wc  miphl  hafe  u  tililr  inoUiiire  to  refresh 
ourbunit-up  vpg'/tatiU-HilurJi^  itie  ni(;ht,  which  we 
wore  oMi^vd  lo  irnsatB  when  wr  ouglii  to  have 
mted  from  thu  labore  of  tlio  d^y.  Many  nigtii 
watcliDS  were  spent  in  ihiaway:  and  alter  we 
kad  rained  with  |tr>;«t  labor  ve^tabli-s,  bo  ntccp- 
atry  to  our  t'OltatlUltioIl(^  IIk?  imlivt-s  wtiiild  alval 
tivdn  by  day  iw  well  as  by  mglii,  and  oFttT  a  yoars 
toil  and  curt*,  we  scarcely  ruapijd  any  thing  ta  re- 

vardusfor   our  labor When  we 

complained,  the  women,  who  one  would  have 
tivifrlit  woul'l  hare  iH-en  the  Bret  lo  appreciate  the 
princiidc*  by  which  we  were  actuated,  hecaine 
cu»pe*«(cd,  ami  ^oin^  (■>  the  liighrr  daiti.  whi-re 
the  water  wan  I'-d  out  of  lltR  rirer,  with  llieir  pickii 
coniptelt-ly  i]p«lmy(*fl  it,  allowing  the  atrt-ain  lo 
tliv»  in  it«  ancient  bed.  Oy  (Imb  moa'is  tliesiiitply 
of  water  wu  formerly  had  was  reduced  to  one-halt', 
and  ibit  entirely  at  tJie  inorcy  of  iltMc  who  loveil 
i»only  when  wp  could  aiipply  them  with  tobacco, 
repair  their  tool*,  or  adnnnistor  medicine  lu  lhi> 
iMicted.  Bulnll  llit«,  and  much  more,  fmli'd  tu 
•uAen  tlxjir  fvuln'^n  tnwunlv  in*.  .M">.  MolTtt, 
fruin  liifMc  cireuinHLanoi-a,  ainl  llie  tvaut  of  fi'nialL> 
isstHtance,  hu  btmn  coinpidled  to  send  the  heavi- 
er part  uT  our  linen  a  hundred  niiica  to  bo  waab- 
ed. 

Oar  altuation  might  be  belter  conceived  than 
deacrilwd  :  not  one  )»eli<;vednur  report  among  i  he 
Ihoussnilt  by  whom  we  were  surtomded.  Native 
airf,  f^rir^'ti'lv  lo  the  wif»  uf  the  niitwinnary, 
thcT.  I:  •  dinfx'-nfli.'d  with,  wad  a  aoiircu  *•( 

ani  1  Addition  to  our  cariii ;  for  any   in* 

diviiliijl  un^'u:  tmi  only  threslen,  but  carry  a  rath 

purpoae   iiiiu  efTr^ct A»  many 

men  and  woiiii-n  as  |>l>>&>4-d  niijrlit  cotno  into  ojr 
but,  Icavmi;  ti^  nut  ruom  •veti  loturn  ouraelvra,  and 
-hinj^  ihcy  totirlied  the  cnlor  orihcir 
il  nllire;  while  Fom*' were   talliiTig, 

-  "'■ 1'   ?iud  Mjiin*  pilferiii^j  what- 

ever    they    ci  ir    handti   npim.     Thin 

I  -  i;.  a  perfect  priiioncr  in  a 

■rr,    nlm-JSt    intolcrablti;  and 

,  ,  they  left  ten  limts  mom  than 

ttetr  Dumber  \xiitod^<ompaof  stiU  toofo  oOim- 


■ire.  Afl  It  wni  not  pleasant  to  lake  our  meala 
amoflgat  nucb  filth,  our  diuner  woa  oAea  deferr^ 
fbr  hnurst  hupiiig'  (or  their  departure  ;  but.  afler  all, 
it  had  to  be  eaten  when  Uie  uiilivca  were  dcepatcb- 
iiiff  thirir  game  at  our  feel.  Our  niteodance  at 
[iiihlic  worship  would  viry  f»im  one  lo  forty  ;  and 
tiieae  very  often  iiiAfiifeMing:  ihc  greatL-st  mdeco- 
riiin.  Bomu  would  be  enonn^ ;  olliera  laughing  ; 
kunie  workinff ;  and  oJiers,  whn  initfht  even  u 
sfylcd  the  nnfilcuc,  would  t»e  employed  in  removing 
from  their  ornanvDtji  certain  nnmeletM  Ina'^ctj, 
letting  Iht-'m  run  about  tlio  forme,  while  Billing  by 
llir  mtdaroiiHry'a  wife.  Never  having  been  acco^ 
lomed  tocltair«or  sloole,  aome,  by  way  of  imita- 
tton,  would  sit  with  their  feet  on  the  benchrgi,  hav- 
ing their  kneec^  according  to  their  iisual  mode  of 
sitlin;'.  drawn  up  to  their  china.  In  thia  pcMitioo 
oiiti  would  fall  a^te^p  and  tumble  over,  lo  lhf>gr«ttt 
merriment  of  his  ft^tiowH.  On  aome  occai>ioiia  an 
opportunity  would  be  watclicd  to  rob  when  tha 
iDt,t9t)onRry  waaen^ajrei]  in  public  wcr^icc.     .     . 

Some  nightA,  or  rather  momingn,  we  Lave  bad 
to  record  thofla  committed  in  the  course  of  Iwcn- 
ly-fbur  hocm  in  our  hou»e#,  our  amilh-sliopi  our 
i;ard<!n,  and  among  our  cattle  in  the  field.  .  ,  - 
.  .  .  Some  of  our  tooU  and  titen«ils  which 
they  siolet  on  finding  ilie  mrial  not  what  they  ex- 
ploded, tl»>>y  would  bring  back,  boaten  into  all 
«liapeis  and  off.'r  thi>m  in  cxrhatige  tor  sonxj  other 
article  of  viilue.  Knivca  were  always  eagerly 
cuvt'ted,  our  metal  spouni*  they  mclud  ;  and  when 
we  wt-re  supplied  with  plalu'd  irun  onet^  nbicb 
they  (blind  not  so  pliable,  tbry  euppOKcd  them  b»- 
witchr-d.  Very  oI\<>n,  when  employed  in  working 
at  a  distanco  from  the  hoiiac,  if  tlnTe  was  no  on* 
in  wboTU  he  could  confide,  the  missionary  would 
be  cnmpelied  lo  carry  them  nil  to  llie  place  wbuv 
be  went  to  aeek  a  draught  of  water,  well  hnowil^ 
that  if  lliey  wcru  left  they  would  take  wings  bo- 
fote  he  could  ri'turn 

Sooieliniea  lliu  iniicsianary  is  calhtd  lo  suflcr 
much  greater  privaiioiic*  than  have  now  been  de- 
scribed. Thia  may  tie  tht  mo&t  proper  pluce,  briofly 
to  introduce  n  aksich  of  the  general  character  of 
my  manner  ol  hving,  while  on  (bit  ilation.  As  be- 
fiirc  nolic\r<l,  I  had  neither  bread  iiur  vegetable's. 
But  iMr.  Bartleli,  ui'  Pi-I!«,  once  sent  n»c-a  DBgcott- 
Tuiriinv  a  t't-w  jioumU  nf  tuilt,  but,  on  eKaminingil, 
1  iDtili]  Ecaiv.i'ly  ti-ll  whf^lhtr  there  was  most  sand 
or  salt,  ami  hiivi"g  htcdine  aceiiFlomed  lodo  willi- 
out  It,  I  hung  It  ii|M)n  a  nail,  where  it  remained 
iint^Niched.  Aly  food  was  milk  and  meal,  living 
f'lr  w<'«katog>tthrr  on  ouctand  Ihtn  fur  a  while  on 
the  other,  and  asain  on  bulb  logelhvr.  All  was 
well  Ml  king  aa  r  had  oitheribul  aoiitetitnr'^  ibey 

both  faih-d 1  sliall  mvor  forget 

the  kinducffl  of  I'itiM  Africaner,  who,  wl>cn  ne 
viaiU'd  the  station,  nouUI  come  and  ask  what  ha 
coiitd  do  for  inc.  and.  nn  n-cniving  a  f>'w  aliola, 
Moultl  ^o  to  the  Keld,  and  almoflt  afwaya  britig  ms 
horn*]  something,  fur  he  was  an  exiraordmary 
marHsman. 

The  conlenls  of  my  wardrot»e  bore  the  same  im- 
pri'KK  ot"  poverty.  The  tnipply  of  clothes  whioh  I 
iind  rt'Ct-ivfil  in  l/nndon  Wen",  as  in  too  oftt-n  the 
CA8e,  made  a!\i-r  the  ilanily  fnnliiDn.  and  I  being 
Niill  a  growinv  youth,  they  iioon  went  to  piKca. 
Tberu  were  no  laundry-maids  tliere,  nor  any  tbin^ 
like  iroiiinir  or  inang^tvxg.  tbre  o\4  '«*>v\iwv  '«Vb 
tvaabed  my  lineo  Min\cu\ncft<NV\!b  v»lv«^^^^^^^^ 
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wiUiout«  was  wont  to  m&lic  one  sliirt  into  a  b»g 
and  tAulT  llic  oihi^rs  into  il,  and  1  juat  took  thcin  out 
u  ihoy  wero,  and  more  lltan  once  havu  I  Uij^ed 
one  10  t>Rl  the  coiorort  of  a  clean  ehiri.  ^y  dear 
old  inottM>r,  to  kerp  as  out  of  iniacliief  in  the  long 
winter  cvoniii^i,  laujjrbt  me  both  to  sew  and  kiut ; 
and  when  I  wovM  tell  licr  I  inli-iidfd  twriigs  inan, 
abe  would  rupty,  "  Lad,  ye  dinno  ken  wUar  yonr 
lot  will  bo  caal."  Shu  wea  right,  (or  I  huvc  of^eii 
bad  occaaioo  to  um  tJio  needle aince. 

These  are  but  a  specimen  of  the  priva- 
tions nnd  hardbhips  to  u'hich  bI)  these  good 
men  nni]  their  fitmilies  had,  more  or  less, 
to  submit. 

One  main  object  with  Moffat  was  the  ac- 

lidition  of  the  Inngange,  in  which  he  has 

inec  made  so  great  a  proficiency.  But  this 

JJBipoitunt  acquirement  was  attended  with 

lany  diflicuhies,  and  tnade  under  the  mo»t 

kiinfavorable  circumstances.     He  relates — 

It  was  aotnctlitnff  Hke  groping  in  tho  dark,  and 
many  were  the  luaieroas  blunders  1  made.  The 
Rorc  waggish  of  those  from  whom  I  occnaioiiiilly 
obtained  sentences  end  fonnii  of  npeech,  would 
richly  enjoy  the  fun,  if  tliey  succeeded  in  leading 
me  into  egregious  mistakes  and  slinniefkil  blun- 
dcrs  ;  but  thouch  I  had  to  poy  dear  for  my  cre- 
dulity, 1  leariied  something.    Alter  being  com- 
slled  to  uttend  to  every  species  ofmanual.  and 
loently  menial,  labor  lor  the  whole  day,  work- 
lg  under  a  burnin^f  sun,  standing  on  the  iaw- 
it,  laboring  ut  the  iinvil,  treading  clay,  or  crn- 
Joyed   ill  cleaning  n  wiiler-ditcn,  it   may  be 
iftgined  lliat  I  was  in  no  very  fit  condition  for 
)dy,  even  when  n  quiet  hourrould  he  obtained 
the  evening  for  tliai  purpose.    And  this  was 
)tali;    an  eihrie^it  interpreter  could    not  be 
)und  in  the  country ;    and  when  every  thing 
ready  lor  inquiry,  the  nntive  mind,  unncctiB- 
(oiued  to  analyze  absirnci  terms,  would,  afler  a 
law  qoestlona,  be  completely  bewildered. 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  MofTat  makes  ob- 
Bcrraiions  not  less  important  to  persons 
endeflToring  to  acquire  an  unwritten  lan- 
guage than  to  philologers.  Among  the 
(most  formidablo  enemies  of  the  missiona- 
ries were  the  sorcerers  or  rain-malfers, 
whose  province  they  had,  it  was  suspected, 
come  to  usurps  for  these  crafty  vngubonds, 
who  live  by  adroitly  cheating  and  deluding 
the  people,  seemed  to  think  that  the  mis- 
sionaries and  themselves  were  of  the  same 
calling.  A  famous  rain-maker,  of  grand 
pretensious.  Lad  been  sent  for  from  a  great 
distance  during  a  season  of  extreme  drought, 
of  whom  it  is  told  : 

The  rain-makers,  as  t  have  since  hatl  frequon I 
opportunities  of  observing,  were  men  of  no  com- 
mon calibre  ;  and  it  was  the  conviction  of  their 
naturnl  superiority  of  genius,  whidi  emboldened 
them  to  lay  the  public  mind  proi^trate  before  tJie 
roverira  ul  tlirir  fiuicirs.  Being lbrfi^iiur«,  llicy 
(rencrally  .implilied  prodigiously  on  their  Itimicr 
feats.    The  present  one,  os  has  been  Dotieod, 


>• 
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wQK  above  the  coinnion  order.  He  kepi  the 
chicts  and  nobles  gazing  on  him  witli  aileni 
amazement,  while  the  demon  of  mendacity  eiH 
riched  hia  liiemes  with  Uvely  imagery,  tnukin 
Lliem  fancy  thty  saw  tlii-ir  corti-tieTdH  Boating  t 
the  hrccze,  and  tlieir  flocks  and  herds  rcturh 
lowing  homewards  by  noonday  from  the  nbuth 
dance  of  pasture.  He  had  in  his  wrath  deso- 
inled  the  cities  of  the  emrmies  of  his  peoplei,  by 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  and  commanding  IM 
clouds  to  burst  upon  Ihem.  He  had  arrevled 
the  progress  of  a  jiowerful  army,  by  cuumnga 
duod  to  descend,  which  fumied  n  aujility  rivtf, 
und  arrevletl  their  cour»e.  Thrso,  Jind  man 
oilier  pretended  Kuperniitural  displays  of  h 
power,  were  received  as  sober  truths.  The  ra- 
port  of  bis  lame  spread  liko  wildfire,  and 
chiefa  oi  the  neighboring  tribes  came  lo  pay  hi 
homage.  We  aciircely  knew  whether  tu  e 
from  him  open  hostility,  secret  ninrhinnlmns, 
professed  friendship.  He,  like  lOI  of  his  prole*- 
sion,  was  a  thinking  and  calcnlBiing  toul,  in  tha 
habit  of  studying  human  nature.  aHiible,  cn^- 
ging^  with  an  acute  cyt,  and  exhibiting  u  dignity 
uf  tiiiuu,  with  on  ample  itliarc  of  self-estoem, 
which,  noi withstanding  all  bis  obaequiouiiOMa, 

lie  could  not  hide He  found  w* 

wert-  men  of  peace,  nnd  would  nr>t  quarrel.     For 
the  ^nke  of  obtoining  a  Bmali  piece  uf  tubacri^^J! 
he  would  occasiornlly  pay  Ui>  a  vi^it,  .ind  eve^H 
enter  the  place  of  worship.     He  was  alw  su]3^| 
dious  nut  to  (five  offence.    While  in  Uie  course 
of  convemation,  he  would  give  n  feeble  assent  lo 
our  views,  as  to  the  sourceti  of  thai  element,  over 
which  he  pretended  to  have  a  wvereign  COD- 

trol 

Il  might  be  briefly  noticed,  that  in  order  to 
carry  ou  iJic  fraud,  be  would,  when  clouds  ap- 
peared, order  tlic  women  neither  to  plant  nor 
sow,  lest  ttiuy  should  be  scan-d  away.  He  wou 
nlno  require  them  to  go  to  the  fields,  and  gntii 
CL^rlain  roots  and  herbs,  with  whir-h  he  nii 
light  what  appeared  to  llie  natives  niyaieri 
tires.  Imitate  with  hope,  they  would  go  in  rmw 
to  tJie  hills  and  dales,  herborize,  and  return 
the  town  with  songs,  and  lay  tlicir  gntliehngs 
his  feel.  With  thcue  he  would  uomeiiaics 
reed  to  certain  hiDt,  and  niii»e  smoke  i  gl 
would  ho  have  raised  the  wind  aleo,  if  he  coi 
have  lions  so,  wall  knowing  that  the  latter  is 
quently  the  precursor  of  rain.  He  woulil  se 
the  time  of  new  und  full  moon  for  hia  pur_ 
uwnru  ttiut  at  Ihoee  seasons  there  ivas  Ircquentl; 
11  change  in  the  atoioKphere.  Il  wob  often 
matter  of  iipeeulattnn  with  me  whelhrrsuch  n: 
bnd  not  the  I'ulleiit  convititiun  in  ihrir  own  nt 
that  they  were  gulling  the  public-,  and  oppon 
nities  have  been  atfordid  which  convinced 
that  my  snspicionit  were  well  grounded.  I 
one  amoni;  the  Barolonc*.  wiio,  from  Fome 
vice!  had  done  him,  thought  me  very  kind,  a 
helbrc  he  knew  my  chnrncter.  became  very  i 
mate,  lie  huil  derived  bcnrfit  from  some  of 
medicines,  and  consequently  vii.'ntd  me 
doctor,  and  om  ofhis  own  frnterniiy.  In 
to  some  of  my  remarks,  ho  said,  "  li  i»  on 
men  who  can  be  rain-makers,  fur  it  reimi 
great  wisdom  to  deceive  so  many; 
"you  and  I  know  UinL"  At  tJie  same  time 
gave  lao  a  bruud  bint  tlial  I  must  doI 
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IbM  I  chould  tnlerrcre  wiUi  bis  lield  of  Ib- 

As  ihoM  tmrat^es  'who  are  tdolaters  he- 
Bcme  enraged  with  their  gods  when  their 
twre*  ire  artx  complied  with,  nnd  bicol; 
lad  tcAf  them  in  piecm,  ito  do  these  Afri- 
csDftictwith  tbcir  sorcerers.  This  great 
raiD-msker  wat  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
■  chief;  and  bis  tvife,  who  was  considered 
too  hnndsoffle  for  him,  fnven  to  the  chtefft 
ton.  When  all  his  &rifi,  contrivances,  and 
•hifis  bod  failed— and  some  of  them  were 
most  ingefiioos — he  insinuated  that  the 
cuse  of  htB  failure  was  the  presence  o\ 
the  missionaries,  who  rendered  the  cluuJit 
**b«rd-hcnrtcd,"  nnd  "dried  up  the  Uals  u( 
kMven."  1'he  situation  of  the  miaaionaries 
becam*  at  this  jaacture  extremely  perilous. 
It  ia  nid — 

Tbe  people  at  last  beeam''  trnpnticnli  and  poured 

fartb  tltnr  curses  apiimit  brother  llnniilUHi  snd 

IC  at  the  catt«e  of  all  tlieir  sonowa    Uur  h&lU 

WU   ninr   for  public  tvor»hi(i.  xhry   said, 

'  the  cuMids ;  our  prxyera  came  m   also 

of  tlio  blame.     ■  Don't  you,"  said  tli*- 

nUior  fiercely  to  me,  "bow  down  in  jonr 

and  pray  and  talk  to  sotnetliin^  bad  in  the 

pmoi  V    A  cfloncil  wa^  held,  and  restrictions 

mrf  to  be  laid  on  all  our  nctiotii.     Wf  refused 

onapliance*  urginj;  tlkal   the  spot  on  wbicli   the 

Bwaion  prertitRcw  stoiW,  liail  been  given  to  the  irii». 

■lOaane*.     Tbe  rain-niakRr  appoan^d  to  avoid  ac- 

aasb>g  u«  openly ;  be  ft;lt  name  sense  of  oblifration, 

kii  wife  havini;  cxpch*-nc?d  tliat   my  medicines 

uti  tuade  of  bleeding  did  hi^  more  eood  than  all 

Im  nostninw-     Me   would   occaiiioTiiitly  vmit  our 

bmbtc  dWDll(ti)fv,and  when  I    hii|i[n'iied  to  be  in 

Ibtamith'tiitopi  lie  would  look  on  moat  intently 

tsbm  he  saw  a  oieee  of  iron  wt-lded,  or  on  invtrti- 

Mmt  made*  and  Icll  mt-  prtrat«>lr  he  wielied  I  were 

faitof  among  til*  p'opic,  its«iirin(>  me  that  tltcre 

Is  pieftty  oftiiabor  and  iron  tbrre. 

Ode  day  bo  como  and  Ht  down,  with  a  face 
■Biawhat  eton(;atrd,  and  prmcin^  tnword  dissatid- 
liotian.  On  making  inquiry,  I  fmtid,  as  I  had 
bovd  whtflpored  the  day  boturr,  itiat  all  was  not 
riybC  ;  ll>e  piil^lic  voice  wa«  Mmudiog  ominaus  in 
Ins  t%n.  II':  ini]uirvd  huw  the  woown  Wvre  io 
rtir  country^  anu  eiippOKinif  li«>  wished  to  know 
[vhoi  tliry  Were  likr.  I  |<oin1«/d  tiiiii  to  my  wif^ 
idm'^,  iliat  there  W(.>ru  aome  lail<-p.  and  ooai^ 
:r  tiiati  >he  wns.  "Tlml  is  not  wliut  I  mc-an," 
lied  ;  "  I  want  to  know  wltat  part  th'-y  tihr 
ic  offitrv.  and  liow  Ihi.-y  set  wlivii  lh*y  tie 
I  replied,  -llist  whTn  tin)  woiiK-n  of  my 
country  had  occasion  to  iJike  an  active  porl  in  any 
tablic  aUTbirm  they  rarrti.-d  nil  bcfurn  ibi^m;"  add. 
U|f.  io  a  jocoee  atram,  •*wait  till  we  miMii)»Bnf>ti 
fvt  tbe  women  on  our  «id«>,  as  they  now  are  on 
jroofs,  and  tliere  will  be  no  rnoro  rem-maknrs  in 
i^ftia  coootrr."  At  this  remark  li»  looked  at  nio  ax 
^b  1  bkd  jost  rif^n  out  Of  the  nrtb.  -May  thai 
^^pM*  oeww  arriire  !"  he  cricdt  with  n  cnunti-ns nc^ 
^Kipntaitva  of  onitraal  invieiy. 
HEi»  wQuM  aaourvdly  come,  fta  J 
■0>rf.lMli9<dMatt.   U« 


Ibr  he  had  come  for  advice.  "  What  im  ]  to  do!" 
lie  inquired;  "  I  w»h  all  t)i«  wooK-n  were  nico; 
I  can  g).'t  on  witfi  the  men,  but  I  cannot  manngo 
Ibr  wofKfD."  1  vii!wt'd  Uii«  aa  a  delicate  monitnT, 
nnd,  fetlinjf  Ihe  need  of  caution,  refdifd,  -ihal  tbo 
womr^n  had  jw<t  canw  (o  complain;  hu  hod  pro> 
iiiiK-d  thrii'  rsin,  but  the  land  was  dust,  tltcir  git- 
tli.-n«  biirnrd  up,  nnd  WL'ro  I  a  woman,  1  would 
complain  ok  londly  as  any  o1  them." 

Ttic  rain'niaker  kf>pt  himself  \'ery)ieeluded  for  * 
rortnigbt,  and,  al^t^r  rogiiatin^  bow  be  couM  ruake 
Ilia  own  rsiMe  good,  he  appiiin^-d  in  the  public  fok^ 
and  pruclaini«d  that  he  liod  tliscovertd  llii-  cause  of 
the  drougl:L  All  were  i.ow  eagiirly  liHttniii^;  ho 
dtlat^nl  koine  limi.',  till  be  lisd  ranted  their  expecla- 
tjan  to  tbe  biffhfsl  pitcli,  when  hu  rvvealud  tbe 
myatery.  "  Do  you  not  see,  when  clouds  come 
ov^r  IIS.  that  ilamilton  and  Moffat  look  ar  ttiemT* 
ThiB  question  ncr-ifiog  a  tieany  and  uiianiinous 
affirmation,  ho  added  that  ourwhite  faces  frij^htened 
away  Uk'  clutidi'.  and  Ihty  need  not  expect  rain  to 
lon^  as  wv  were  in  the  country-  This  Mas  a  bomO' 
-ir^O)  and  it  was  an  eafv  nnittcr  for  us  lo  cii1cu< 
late  wtiat  the  influenc«*  oi  such  a  charge  would  be 
on  the  public  mind.  We  wore  Ter>"  soon  informed 
ofthe  eifj  ot  our  conduct,  to  which  we  pleaded 
)p)<lry.  promisinp,  that  as  we  wore  not  awaru  Ibot 
We  wvre  doin^  wrongs,  hoin^  aa  anxious  as  any  of 
them  tor  rain,  we  wtiuld  willingly  look  to  our  chins, 
or  the  ground,  tdl  the  day  lonj,',  if  it  wonld  serva 
their  purpose-  It  was  rvther  remarkable,  that 
much  88  they  admired  my  long  black  beard,  th»-y 
thought  that  in  thii  case  it  was  most  I u  blame. 
Hnvfver,  this  sf'aton  of  trial  passed  over,  to  our 
ureat  comfort,  though  it  was  follou'i^d  fur  some  tiiu 
with  many  indications  of  atwpicion  and  distrueU 

Matters  were  now  coming  to  exircmtl] 
The  long-continued  drought,  nnd  oil  it« 
tendant  miseries,  were  attributed  to  thtt' 
misaioDerieB,  who  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  violence 
would  be  employed  tinleas  the  orders  of  the 
chiefs  far  their  departure  were  obeyed. 
The  missionaries  refused  to  go  away,  aod 
stated  their  reasons  for  remaining,  which 
were  of  a  nature  quite  incomprehensible  to 
the  aborigines,  who  however  remarked, 
"  These  men  must  have  ten  lives.  When 
they  are  so  fenrlee«  of  death,  there  must  be 
something  in  immortality."  The  suspicions 
excited  among  these  people,  from  the  most 
trivial  causes,  forcibly  illustrate  the  power 
of  prejudice  over  ignorant  minds.  Two 
little  images  of  soldiers, stuck  upon  a  Dutch 
clock  llxed  in  the  wall  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, were  mngnifled  into  something  vast 
and  sinister. 

The  little  imagee  in  ttie  clock  were  aoon  mirni- 
fted  into  Uoliahs,  and  the  pUce  of  worship  looked 
upon  as  an  einiiu  ea  khoUgo,  a  boua^  of  bondage. 
U  was  aeceaaary  to  lake  down  the  fairy. looking 
rilniRgerfs  and  cut  a  piece  olTtbnir  painti-il  bodiuSi 
10  convince  the  nfTrigliud  natives  that  the  objects 
akrm  wnre  only  bjt»  of  colored  wood, 
thought  tbenualves  too  wise  to  be 
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thus  easily  deceive^}.  Tboueli  perfoclly  convinced 
of  Ihe  rgn^n'mua  folly  of  believinjf  Mini  the  littlft 
lix^n,  "  carwiJ  ones,"  would  one  Jay  scittt  Uiem  by 
Vlie  throat  in  Iho  nnctnary,  thoy  n<:vi]rthelMS  con- 
tinued to  sti8pcct,  that  tJie  motive*  of  the  roiwion- 
Mxy  were  any  tiling  but  distctereated. 

Mr.  MotTat  hud  boon,  even  when  matters 
looked  the  flarkent,  tinconaciously  laying 
the  foundalion  of  his  future  vucceas ;  and 
now  a.  crittiii  was  at  hand,  of  which  he  arait- 
ed  himself  with  singular  boldness  and  sa- 
gacity, and  at  1eng;th  fully  gained  the  con* 
fidence  and  regard  of  the  people,  who  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  his  wtll  and  power  to 
serve  thorn.  The  detnils  of  (hose  transac- 
tions which  gained  him  the  esteem  and  con- 
fideaco  of  the  tribe,  exhibit  one  of  (ho  moiil 
complete  pictures  of  saviige  warfare, — 
where  the  groat  impeller  is  hunger,  and 
where  i>ne  horde  pours  forth  from  the  wil- 
derness after  another,  spreading  dismay 
■nd  devastation  in  their  course, — that  an- 
cient or  modern  literature  affords. 

For  more  than  a  year,  numerous  wild  ra- 
mors  of  war,  brought  by  the  hunters  and 
traders,  had  reached  the  mission-station, 
but  of  so  extravagant  a  nature,  that  they 
were  at  first  treated  as  the  dreams  of  mad- 
men. It  was  said  that  a  mighty  woman 
named  Mantatet,  was  coming  on  at  the  head 
of  an  invincible  army,  numerous  as  the  lo. 
cusis,  marching  onward  among  the  interior 
nations,  bringing  devastation  and  ruin 
wherever  she  appeared  ;  and  that  she  nou- 
lished  the  army  with  her  own  milk,  sent 
Out  hornets  before  her,  and  was  laying  the 
world  desolate.  Mr.  MofTut  began  to  think 
that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for 
these  extraordinary  gazettes,  and  concluded 
that  they  were  magnified  rumors  of  the  de- 
structive wars  carrying  on  by  Chaka  the 
tyrant  of  Zoolusj  and  though  this  monster 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  cause  alarm, 
the  missionary  hod  various  reasons  for 
vishing  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs among  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  visit  Makaba^  the 
chief  of  the  Uauangketsi ;  and  by  opening 
a  friendly  intercourse,  or  mediating  be- 
tween hostile  tribes,  prevent,  if  possible, 
their  perpetual  bloody  confiicto.  He  wish- 
ed, besides,  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  manners  and  language.  The  chief 
ond  people  among  whom  he  had  so  long 
resided  on  the  Kuruman,  were  averse  to  his 
[journey.  Makaba  was  represented  as  a  fe- 
irocious  murderer,  from  whose  territory  he 
HTDuld  never  return  alive.  He  however 
ipersisted  in  his  purpose,  and  had  not  ad- 
ivaneed  far  on  his  march  when  he  asccr* 
tained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  6erce  and 


warlike  tribe  of  Manlatecs,  typified  by  the 
gigantic  woman,  had  actually  reached  some 
of  the    neighboring   tribes,    whosu    towns 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  marauders. 
The  spies  sent  out  to  ascertain  ihc  uior 
ments  of  this  advancing  army, — which,  \\ 
the  ancient  hordes,  moved  onward,  acco 
panied  by  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  a 
dogs, — could  give  no  satisfactory  tiding 
and  Mr.  MofTtii  and  his  company  proce<rdi 
for  the  town  of  the  chief,  Makaba  ;  but  the 
party  had  not  advanced  much  farther  wbai 
they  were  driven  to  their  wits*  end. 


1 


We  were  on  the  alert,  and  made  inquirie* 
cvnry  strongrr  we   met  about  the   invadt-rr,  bt 
could  lesD]  notbinir,  although   wc   were  not  nvoiv 
llian  fiAixii  niik-8  froni  tlie  tuwn,  of  which  it  was 
reported  the  enemy  wore  in  poaat'seion.    We  ssi^H 
oil  a  distant  hcjjfht,  some  men  who  were  evideo^^f 
looking  our  way,  and  ihc-ir  not  approaching  at^^ 
wagons  was  to  unusual  witli  hun>;ry  nstivi-s,  that 
wt!  thought  Uiey  muni  b<i  strangt^rs  frwn  a  gi 
diatsnctf,  or  soinv  nf  tlu;  Maniatoea.     Two  d«i 
passed  over,  and  on  llic  nrxl,  when  we  were  abc 
to  start  for  lUe  Bauan;;licl«i,  two  BaroiDngs 
ing  by,  informed  ua  of  the  tact  that  iIh?  Msmalei 
w>  re  in  poasessian  of  tlic  luwti,  winch  tny  rail 
in  our  rvar,  behind  some  hi'ijfhl*.  wlirch  w«  did 
tinctly  saw.     As  ono  of  thnne  men  had  narruw| 
escaped  with  bis  lifu  in  tlie  conflict  with  that  ^ 
pie,  no  doubt  was  hCt  in  our  minds  as  to  tin;  \n 
pricty  ofrtlurmng  immediately  to  the  place  whcnf 
wn  had  coine,  particularly  as  there  wa»  a  pr 
bility  that  our  cwirse  mtglit  be  intercepted, 
prisoners  who  bad  escaped  having  reported  XhaX^ 
tho  enemy  were  about  to  alart  for  l<)iliako.     Wc 
lost  ao  tintQ  in  returning  lo  Nokaneng,  and  were 
met  tlivre  by  indivtL'uala  who  authenticated  mjr  re* 
port  to  some  thousand?,  who  were  pleading 
aelves  wiih  tlie  idea  that  there  was  no  such  ■ 
When   1  arrived  at  our  station  the  fearful 
spread  rapidly.     A  public  meeting'  was  cDn\-eni 
Slid  the  principal  men  mol.  lo  whom  I  gsvo  a 
cumslaiitial  stcoant  of  all  thit   iiifamialion  I   In 
gatbi-red  respecting  the  character  and  progre^i 
the  Maiitaieea.     That  they  were  roally  a  out 
roiis  and  powerful  body,  bad  destroyed  many  tat 
of  Ihe  Bakoue  tribes,  slauj^iitered  immense  nut 
hers  of  people,  laid  Kurrccliane  in  ruin;,  acaitt 
the  Baroloiiga,  onti,  in  addition,  were  tsid  to  b^ 
c«nnibalii !     The  alttrmintf  txlin^ti  prudnerd  ni  6ni 
A  gloom  on  every  coiiiiIimisiic<!,  and  k' ' 
finished  speaking,  a  pr'tViHnd  silence 
some  minuter.     MoUiibi  tlien  replied  m 
uf  tiKt  assembly,  that  he  was  exoeednigly  tfianl 
that  I  had  !>ertn  llof^a  e  thaia,  liNrd>heade>i.  and 
sued  my  journey,  for.  by  su  doing,  i  bad  dtscovvi 
to  tliem  their  danger. 

All  were  now  ready  to  bless  me  for  hnfing  taken 
my  own  way.     They  policilcd  co4iiii«cl.   hut  all 
could  |{i\e  was  to  lice  lo  iJic  culonV)  nr  call  in 
assistance  ot'  llie  GrHjiios  ;  that  sk  thft  H.  chiiai 
were  entirely  unable  to  tfisM  so  mimcroLia  ami 
vage  a  force  as  the   Montsiees,  1  wofild  procu 
instantly  to  Gnqtia  Town,  give  •  -.  ce 

vey  their  w Is) ivs, and  ubiain  asti;  vc 

to  leinovo  our  goods  from  the  slaUuii^    Humn , 
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tnr  ro  iho  Ka1iifr«re  desert :  but  from 

1  ifWiiadfil  tlirm,  f(>arin;f  OuU  tiistiy 

.■iin  w»iii.     An  no  lime  wm  lo  br* 

balxM'iiri?  ofhonn^  I  procivitpd  u-ilh  my 

Ir-quii  Town,  wlit-re  I  luid  ttie  plt^ufiire 

flfnwttinj.  It  Mr-  Mflvill'slioiif^,  CJ«orgoTtiuPip- 
■oiu  1^-.  vf  CBpc'  Town,  wlio  wkh  on  ■  tour,  ami 
kboa  to  vitfit  LiUiiko, 

la  brief,  the  senricef  which  Mr.  Moffnt, 
hy  bis  prompitude  and  Hfrncity,  rendered 
to  iKe  tribe  at  this  critical  period,  gained 
for  him  an  ascendency  which  he  nerer  after- 
•rarda  lost.  A  public  meeting  or  parlia- 
ment was  invtantly  assembled  ;  the  pro- 
eecdinjis  and  eloquence  of  which  are  ini- 
oiitely  itcBcribed,  and  at  which  there  was 
*'litll«  cheering,  und  Ics*  hiusing,  while 
every  apeaher  fearlesnty  atated  bis  senii- 
inenlB.'*  Our  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  pitMha  mD»l  be  brief.  An  old  chief,  when 
lut  turn   caine   to   addreas   the   assembly, 

taiid,— 
"Yt  aont  of  Mulchaban^e,  ye  bavo  now  had 
fxpencDce  eQouj;1i  lo  convince  yvu  tl»it  it  is  your 
doljr  to  prDC'.*<.'d  against  iIk.-  Monlatet-p,  wlio  navt> 
po  o*i  ■  •  t  lo  nlnAl  and  ih-nltoy.  Ve  BOns  of 
Mok'  ye  kOfift  of  MaWtiaban;;iie  I    yc 

hire  »<">'     »<•!  iWm  day.     You  are  now  acting 
wucly,  first  to  dL-litnTilc  and  ihvn  to  proceed  :  tlie 
■nianoaary   has  discovered  our  dan;rcr  like  Ihv 
tiaiuf  sua  after  a  dork  ni;;til ;  a  man  t't^cs  the  dan- 
(troo  »*aa  in  when  darlcm'fs  »hulji  his  eyes.     Wo 
•ast  nut  set  like  Becliuatia*,  wc  miMt  act  like  Ma- 
^^  keOts  Cwhite  people).    I*  this  our  p:Uho  !     No,  it 
^K  ii  Uttf  pibttio  of  tlie  niissionar)' ;  therefore  wo  must 
^p  tj)cak  and  act  liku  MakoOas." 

Bat  we  hnve  no  space  for  eloquence.  The 
time  for  ftctton  had  come  ;  the  Griqnn  auxi- 
liaries arrived  ;  and  the  comnanilo  marched 
forth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Molfat.  It  hud 
been  resolved  in  council,  that  the  scene  of 
icatDbot  had  beat  be  chosen  at  n  distance 
'frwm  their  town.  The  bold,  yet  becoming 
tad  consistent  part  %vhich  the  missionary 
Kted  throughout  this  cnmpaig^n,  must  have 
raised  him  &till  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the 

»thbe,  though  he  only  acted  is  the  consistent 
■enraot  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  and 
laolher  indifidan)  ad%'anced  before  the  main 
k>dy  to  learn  how  matters  stood,  and,  if 
ta*aible«  to  pret'cnt  a  collision  ;  but  the 
MantAtees  would  not  approach  him  ;  and  he 
rslatcaf — 

At  sunset  I  left  Wfltt-rbner  and  the  scmits,  and 

ndetnck.  to  confu-r  wrli  Mr.  M>'lvill  and  tho  Gri- 
fn  chich,  anj  to  adi-ueAomn  schi^me  to  bring  (he 
itwrmy  in  terms  of  peace,  anil  prevent,  if  possible, 
■  jdr.  nilf.;' ronseijuonccs  oi'abaltU.  ThcGnquas 
\si  d  by  thflir  r^'spccliv?  chiefs,  Adom 

LvL-rciid,   Andries    Walerboer,   and 
Gsmnlius  Kult  ;  tnjt  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
UkSt  Walerboer  shojld  isks  the  command.     (Tor- 
,  Dobly  and  K>*nerotMlyt  instated  on  my  taking 


his  t*r«l  horse,  urging  ihst  my  liTo  n'as  fkr  more 
valuable  than  his.  This  kind  act  wss  the  moro 
innsibly  Te\l  as  the  home  was  oni*  oflhe  nlmngcst 
m  the  commando ;  and  but  for  this  cirmm stance, 
I  could  not  linve  done  what  I  did,  nor,  liunianty 
fl[)rBkinff,  cotitd  1  liave  escaped  wiili  rny  life, 

Hnvjni;  spent  on  iilmost  strrplr^s  niynt  on  tlie 
plitin,  troni  extreme  cold,  wc  were  ull  in  mdUon 
next  morning  before  tinyliglit.  The  attempt 
made  the  preceding  daylabrmg  about  a  friendly 
cnmniuiiiralion  having  entirely  faih'i),  it  nms 
jutlf;ed  expedient  for  the  commando  to  nde  up  to 
ihc  invndcra,  hopinjr,  from  the  imposing  appear- 
iinee  of  ubout  one  hundred  horsemen,  to  intimt. 
(late  them,  and  bring  them  to  a  p»rlt-y.  For 
this  purpose  the  commando  npproncbcil  wilhin 
ISO  yards,  with  a  view  to  beckon  iiomo  one  to 
come  out.  On  this  the  enemy  commcno^d  iheir 
terrible  howl,  nnd  at  once  diacharged  iheir  clubs 
und  javelins.  Their  black  dismul  appcaruncc, 
and  savage  fury,  with  their  huorse  ami  ateniu- 
rinn  voices,  were  rnlrulatcd  lo  onunt ;  and  t>ie 
GrifpiAji,  on  their  first  niMck,  wisely  relrcaled  to 
a  short  diiitance,  and  ajjnjn  drew  up. 

Soon  ntter  (he  bnttle  commenced,  the  Oechu- 
anus  rnmc  up.  and  united  in  playing  on  the 
enemy  with  poiEoncd  arrows,  bu't  they  were 
soon  driven  back ;  half-a-dozen  of  tlic  fierce 
Mnntatces  made  the  whole  body  scamper  olT  in 
wild  disorder.  Alter  two  hours  and  u  hulPt 
combat,  the  Griquns,  finding  their  niunumilion 
fast  diminishing,  at  the  nlmo«t  eerlnin  risk  of 
loss  of  life,  began  to  nlorm ;  when  the  enemy 
gave  way,  taking  a  westerly  direction.  The 
horsemen,  however,  inlerccpied  them,  when 
they  immediiitcly  descended  townrds  the  mvine, 
VM  if  deiemiiiied  not  to  return  by  the  way  (hey 
come,  which  theycro8«e.d,  but  were  ngain  inter- 
cepted. On  turning  round,  tlicy  seemed  despe- 
rate, but  wore  soon  repulsed.  Great  confusion 
now  prevfiiled,  the  ground  being  very  stony, 
which  rcndercfl  it  dilnciitt  lo  ninnn<TC  tlie  horses. 
At  this  moment  un  uwful  scene  wne  presented  to 
the  view.  The  undulating  couniiy  aroiuul  woa 
covered  witli  warriors,  all  in  motion,  so  that  it 
was  dilficult  to  any  who)  were  enemies  or  who 
were  friends.  Clouds  of  duisi  were  rifling  from 
the  immense  mtuiHcs,  who  appeared  Hying  with 
torrori  or  purHuiiig  with  fear.  To  the  alarming 
conlVion  wn*  added  ilic  bellowing  of  oicn,  the 
vocift^rntions  of  the  yet  unvariqoitihed  wnrriora, 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  tlia 
widows'  piercing  w.iil,  and  the  cries  from  infant 
voices.  The  enemy  then  directed  their  course 
lowords  tlio  town,  which  was  in  possession  of  a 
(ribe  of  the  same  people,  ttlill  more  numerous. 
Here  agnin  anolhor  di-spcrnli*  elniggle  ennued, 
when  they  appeared  detcrtnincd  to  inclo^o  the 
horaomcn  within  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the 
houses,  through  which  they  wre  slowly  passing, 
i;ivin<;  the  enemy  time  to  cscapr.  At  liitt  oeizcd 
with  (Vspair,  the  tied  prccinitaiely.  It  had  been 
observed  during  die  nght  mat  some  women  went 
backward  und  Ibrwurd  lo  (he  town,  only  about 
half  o,  mile  disiunt,  upparendy  wiUi  tliu  most 
pt-rfcctj  iiiJifleiencc  to  their  tearful  ciluatioo. 
While  the  rommnndo  wbk  struggling  between 
hope  nnd  dfspnir  of  being  able  to  root  tite  ene- 
my, information  vrati  brought  thai  the  half  of  tfic 
enemy  under  Chuooe  were  reposing  iu  (ho  lowoi 
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within  sound  of  the  guns,  perfectly  rcgardlMsof 
,  the  fute  of  the  oilier  division,  umlcr  the  fom- 
^mand  of  Karai;rinye,  II  wa«  fiuppofieil  ll>py 
|KwM8se<l  entire  confidenRe  in  thn  yet  invincible 
army  of  the  InUcr,  being  the  more  wnrlike  of  the 
two.  Hunmnlv  spcnkin);,  bod  botb  parties  been 
togciht^r,  the  tiny  would  liave  betni  lost,  when 
they  wuold,  with  perlVcl  ease,  have  ramed  dc- 
vasialion  into  ihB  centre  of  ihe  colony.  When 
both  piirtiea  n'ere  nnitfd,  theydct  Hre  to  all  pnrt* 
of  the  town,  and  i\ppear«d  to  be  Uikintr  th<'ir  de- 
partar«_*,  proceedin^^in  an  immens'?  body  lowtird« 
the  Twrth.  If  their  number  tnny  be  oilculBtcd 
fay  Ihe  spnce  of  ground  occupied  by  the  entire 
body,  it  muitt  have  amounietl  (o  upward*  of  forty 
thotutand.  The  Griquiis  pttreued  Ihonn  about 
eight  niilc« ;  and  ihou;rh  they  continued  despe- 
rate, they  ieemed  fill^  with  terror  nt  the  enc- 
niiea  by  whom  they  hud  been  overcome. 

At  Mon  as  ihey  liad  retired  from  iJie  apot 
where  tliey  hail  h^en  encrttupeil,  iln;  Bechuanfts, 
]ike  vomrtouH  wolves,  bfgtui  to  pluiiiU-r  and  dea- 
patch  the  wounded  men,  and  to  butrhcr  the  wo- 
men and  children  with  tiicir  opciiri  and  war- 
fixes.  As  SghLin?  was  not  my  province,  of 
couriK!  I  avoided  discharging  a  eitigle  uhol, 
though,  at  ihc  re4)uesi  of  Mr.  Melvill  and  the 
rhicfB,  I  remained  with  Ihc  commando,  as  (he 
only  tnoans  of  safely.  Seeing  tlie  «\vnge  fero- 
city of  the  Bechuanas,  in  kilting  >he  inoHen«ive 
women  and  children,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry 
rinjfH,  or  of  hcini;  able  to  boast  tliat  they  had 
killed  some  of  the  Mantoteee,  I  turned  my  atten- 
lion  to  UirM]  objects  of  pity,  who  were  nyinff  in 
coiistenialion  in  all  directmiu.  Bv  my  gallop- 
ing in  -imoii);  ihem,  many  of  the  Bceliuana*  were 
'deterred  Iram  tiicir  barharoun  purposes.  It  was 
distreeiiini;  to  hoc  mothers  and  infants  rolled  in 
blood,  and  the  livin;;  babe  in  the  arm*  of  a  dead 
mottier.  .\ll  agcR  and  both  ifcxes  luy  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  Shortly  ufier  they  began  to  re- 
treat, the  women,  seeing  tlmt  mercy  was  shown 
them,  ifi«lcad  of  (lyini;,  gi^nerally  sat  downiand, 
boring  UieirboBomB,  exclaimed,"  I  am  n  woman, 
I  am  a  woman!"  It  seemed  impoi>sible  for  the 
jnea  to  yield.  There  nxrc  «Bvrral  instaticcs  of 
wouoded  nieu  being  surrounded  by  filly  Be- 
cbuiinas,  but  it  was  not  till  life  was  almost  ex- 
Itnct  that  a  uingle  one  would  allow  himself  to  be 
conquered.  I  saw  more  than  one  instance  of  a 
Viaa  fighting  boldly,  with  (en  or  twelve  spears 
and  arrows  axed  in  his  body.  Thv  cri'v  of  in- 
fiuils  which  hud  fallen  from  (Uc  breasts  of  their 
mothem,  who  had  Qed  or  were  slain,  were  dis- 
tinctlyhenrd,  while  iimny  of  tht>  women  ap|>earcd 
thfJUUhlJees  an  to  their  dreadful  situation-  Sev- 
eral tjmes  I  narrowly  escaped  the  spears  and 
WBT^xes  of  the  wounded,  while  bufiy  in  rescuing 
tha  women  and  children.  The  men,  struggling 
with  death,  would  raise  tl>enuclves  from  Uie 
ground,  bqiI  discharge  tlieir  weapons  at  anyone 
oi'our  number  wittiin  their  reach  ;  their  hostile 
and  revcDgoful  spirit  only  coased  when  lifu  was 

extinct The  Maatatees  tiro  a 

Call,  robust  people,  in  featureti  resembUng  the 
Bechuuios ;  tbcir  dress  conaistin;^  of  prenarcd 

?x  lud<!i,  hanging  double  over  the  wnoulders. 
*he  men  durmg  ihc  engugemeot  were  nearly 
naked,  liaving  on  their  neixda  a  round  cockade 
of  black  ostrich  feiahers.   Their  omomeau  were 
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lar^  copper  rings,  sotrtetimes  cighl  in  nuint 
worn  ruund  llteir  necks,  with  numerous  arm,  Ie| 
and    ear   ringv   of  the   same   material.     Tl 
weapons   were    war-exes   of  various   shai 
spears,  and  clubs ;  into  many  of  tlieir  knob-sl 
were  inserted  pieces  of  iron  resembling  a  sickle:, 
but  more  curved,  sometimes  to  a  circle,  ood  sharp 
mx  the  t)ul»iile.     Tlieir  language  wofooly  adil 
lect  of  the  Scehuana,  a«  1  undenilood  Ihein  riei 
OS  well   a«   The   people  among  whom   1   ttt 
They  appeared)  more  rude  una  barbarous  thao 
the  tribes  around  us,  the  natural  coitsequenoes 
of  the  warlike    tdc  they  bad  led.    They  were 
suffering  dreadfully  from  wont ;  even  in  the  hi 
of  battle,  the  poorer  class  seized  pieces  of  mt 
anddevoun'dlhemniw.  A!  ihecloscof  thebatl 
when  Mr.  Melvill  and  I  had  collected  many  wo^ 
men  and  children,  and  were  taking  them  lo  a 
place  of  safety,  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditBeulH^H 
we  could  get  tliem  forward.     They  willinjrly  f<)i^| 
lowed  till  they  found  a  piece  of  meat,  %vhicii  ha^^ 
been  thrown  awny  in  ine  Hiijlit,  when  nearly  all 
would  halt  to  tear  and  devour  it*  though  per* 
feclly  raw. 

When,  n  few  days  afterwards,  upon  an 
alarm  reaching  the  stallon  that  the  Manto* 
tecs  were  advancing  lo  attack  the  Kurumm 
town,  the  female  captives  were  carried 
along  Willi  (he  people  who  fled  toararda 
Griqua  Town.     We  arc  lold, — 

ilsJting  in  tlte  evening,  a  dosd  horse  was  fbasd 
that  had  belonged  to  one  of  tlie  Grirjnaii.  and  whicH 
bad  been  kdled  by  the  bito  of  a  si^rpcnL  Next 
morning  the  women  R-11  on  the  rwolloa  nnd  bsl/. 
putrid  circBse,  nnd  began,  like  so  many  wolves,  to 
t^r  it  limb  from  limb,  every  one  securing  as  mueil 
ss  phe  rould  for  lierfielf.  Mr.  H&inillon,  wbo  lookad 
on  with  utter  aniszcment,  advit>ed  tbem  to  avotd 
tiie  port  whero  the  animal  wis  bitten.  To  bis 
friendly  waroinir  they  psid  no  attention  whatever^^ 
in  Uie  Bpaco  of  about  an  hour  s  total  din^eclion  w|^H 
effected,  nnd  every  particle  of  skin,  menr,  bone,t^^| 
pntraili*,  and  their  conteiil".  Were  carried  off.  Mr. 
K.  win  obliged  to  renisin  thewbuiv  d«y.  finding  tt 
sbsotitt4>Iy  impMaihla  to  Inducts  tiicm  to  leave  tlia 
spot  tdl  every  particle  wss  dei-ourod,  and  iu  the 
evening  they  sctuslly  dsoood  and  Mug  with  joy  I 
This  wi!t  appear  the  morB  astonishing,  as  lue 
women  were  allowed  a  regiilnr  supply  oT  ratiotis ; 
but  wlicn  people  have  fisttd  for  a  year  they  requirs 
quantities  of  food,  whict^  if  mentioned,  would  ap- 
pt>ar  irtredibUv  and  s  Utiig  period  elapsee  befent 
the  stomsch  rvgaios  iu  wotited  tone.  It  iwwdj 
only  excite  disguac  wore  the  writor  to  dMctilw 
Nghls  of  Uiis  kind  which  he  has  been  compelled  t» 
witness- 

I  n  tJio  preceding  sketch,  I  have  glanced  bnl  rary 
briefly  at  the  varied  scenes  connected  with  Um 
mournful  picture  of  that  day-  It  would  base  been 
■n  t-ssy  msUer  lo  give  more  fscts.  but  my  roiod 
still  shrinks  from  fnrthtrr  detoilg  of  fests  of  sarafa 
bsrbsrityt  snd  lion.lik);  ferocity,  which  I  witnesMd 
among  the  Msntstrre  warriors.  No  Ices  rurioui 
s'ld  ri'vcn^pfiil  wss  the  spirit  maotrvsted 
Bntlaui  sod  other  tribes,  who  tJiough  the 
compiishcd  cowards,  compared  witTi  Uw  in 
showed  that  they  were,  if  less  inured  to  wir,  si 
u  cruel  as  those  who*  for  yeatsi  bad  beca 
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nls    ia    tho    blaad  of  thuiMand't.     Tlic 

fOtrmv    thny  bailmi  Witti   ilit^ir  staiipis 

.!  -* — -    -  comfwni-il  Willi  yellmgi  ami 

ift»':  n-u  ofiloftiJUli  joy.     Tlw  liip- 

woiiit. :iii  quartor.  eii'iKC lolly  if  U)cy 

any  ihinj;  lilii:  □matnenU  to  tenipt  Uw 
cvndity  orOioir  pluttlcrvr^ 

TbQ  %roni«n  cvinrcit  Uie  rnont  entire  iniliiroriMicv 
t»  Uifr  obJQctf  of  icriof  by  which  tlM>y  wen*  siir- 
!■— daJ;  Uut  still  niollian  clung  to  tJtuir  Jnfnnt*. 
rtioaa  piteom  crt^s  were  sufiii:i(!iit  lo  iim-'U  it  laiut 
oT  iloiw.  Wttti  nil  rlmir  coi»qiie«ta  anil  t(t<>  mtiiiy 
UkouMfiiiiorcJittIr  wliiL-li  lti'>y  moit  bnve  capturoil, 
titaf  were  ilyidif  (ro<«  (mti^cr.  Their  marcli  Tor 
■■■diWi  of  mile*  ntif;ht  Iikvq  bcun  tnicv<l  by  im- 
nan  booc*  Not  bovingf  vci-n  Itorstiiu-ii  bolVirrf 
ihty  imtginpd  liorwi-  nnd  ridrrrnitsliliiti'-d  tmly  nut- 
■amwl ;  tuiT  Diifi  »a  Ke  nllrrKintii  lirard.  dul  not 
iniimMlWrlMii.  fortli'Mf  <k'tt'riiiin8tiofiW!i.-«riX'  d  on 
itttcfcloy  (hacolnay,  having  h<>ard  tlmt  lh<^r«  wn-n 
iammna»  flocka  of thcap  them.  Had  th<>y  micccedt-d 
nim^'Tiin"  '*'"  Oranfe  riv«r,or  iho  bord'.'ra  ol'lbe 
nio  1  luld  m(Ml  prubatiiy  ImvcbL-cn 
Wm  ion  nDiiiitiuu  lite  wiiulil  Imvi- 
been  even  morr;  ilrf-'adtlil,  a^  tlicy  niii>tt  Iiavi*  {>fi-i»li- 
ed fnttn  vant,  Mrh<-n  rctrtatinnilinMi^h  cxa^pcratrd 
Umnvnds  of  Ihu  Inbm  tlicy  lm<l  vanqniKbi'd.  lo. 
«tn]4  Ihvir  own  country.  So<»i«  of  llie  BcfliwatniB 
w»r«  #o  aerwihl"  of  itii,*,  llut  ihcy  «p«T«tIy  wishrrf 
itat  It  [nij^hi  be  <o,  in  onle/  thiit  they  nil j;lit  saiiatr 
Ihrir  rcngt-ance  on  a  conquortd  foo 

Ttw  M-ur.ateoa.  afti-r  linally  teavmn  iha  court- 
irj,  «i<pir«t*-d  into  two  divisions.  The  one  pro- 
oml«(l  eo^iwnrd,  luwa^l•l  tli<!  l)«kon(.>  country, 
•hilit  itic  otltcf  (>«»cfcdL-d  to  that  of  tlm  Bnsuto, 
(nm  the  Mtxtern  parts  of  which  ihoy  had  ■.•mi- 
fntnl,  or  rtUlirr  b»rn  dnveiit  by  ihf!  di-«triirtive 
loroada  of  lU^  Zixjiii,  Matabelt-N  and  oThor  tribes, 
tdke  many  othor  (lOfeioral  pcopl'*,  wh<n  robbf-d  ol 
iteir  cattlf.  thay  tmve  nothing  Ivfc ;  and  thin  miwt 
nliicr  peritih  or  rob  others  ;  and  from  bcm-;  wild 
■an  thry  bccamo  iix>rG  liku  wild  bfeaala.  Ifia  a 
<laa{ily  intvrt-atiri^  toct,  that  a  minioiiary  is  now 
kktriuif  with  aiicei-««  aiiiong' ili^  latter,  con(|u>.T- 
m^^  llirni  wilh  far  otltcr  wca|ioi\9  than  llioae  wtucli 
■Kfe  found  nt-ci'Mary  to  arrest  Uieir  devaalating 
turner  aC  Old  Lithik'o. 

We  have  next  tliia  piclurcaque  account 
'ttfa  ni^ht  alarm  in  so  African  vitlage: 

Thia  was  a  night  of  gnnt  anxiety.    Meaaengera 

VTirnl  annouiicinf;  the  certain  ajtproach  of  the 

Blat«c«.     It  waj  dark  and  dreary.     Tha  town. 

It  liWitfl  of  any  dea^ripliiHi,  except  tht)  few 

or  iht*   houBC'f)f¥«,  mutid  which  a&l  the 

i?s.    MfMt  of  the  nien  were  out  of 

in  any  ihin^  likr>  an  uniwual  sound. 

Aug*  kciii  lip  incessant  barkiap.    No  walchos 

I  vera    mrU   no   apiea  sent    oiit.      There  wan   no 

lirthtbilaix  between    us  and   the  field   of  battle. 

[Every  one  appeared  afnij  lo  move  rrom  the  apot 

he  atood.     A  cry  of  aorrow  waa  rained  in 

of  the  town  which  tnada  every  heart  pnl- 

ll  waa  tho  inivDigcnce  of  ong  newly  ar- 

Itn   motancboly  ui>t  of  thn  par^ut  of  a 

lop  bwrn  ulain  by  U»o  ManutcM.     Oc- 

IR  chief  would  come  lo  our  houaea  lo  an- 

tomic    Imazinalion  painted  the  town 

'lafffitiihlbd  by  m  host  of  tho  onecayt  vraiting  the 


dawn  of  day  10  commence  a  mnoral  massacre. 
The  Mantutc-e  wotiten  in  our  kitclx-ns  and  out- 
hiMia4.ta  [RTcoiv^d  the  alurrn*  and  looked  on,  or  alrpl 
Willi  Iht)  most  piT^'Ct  indiOVrfnce.  Again  and 
afpLin  parties  caiiiu  and  knocked  I'lolciilly  at  our 
door,  relating  now  Cnrn. — the  epecir.-*  of  tlioir 
fl'verinh  nnnd*.  Mrs.  M.  put  warm  clotlica  on  the 
two  iilecping'habe*,  in  camc  of  Leiitgable  lo  escape 
on  foi>t  towarda  the  mountain,  wliiU*  I  hung  mv 
cloiik  on  my  gun  Tmft  by  tho  dour,  n'ady  to  arlKO  tl 
for  protection  tn  otir  fliylil,  from  beaaiH  of  prt-y.  A 
woman  who  had  ihL'  day  befirre  but  scarcely  ea- 
caped  the  di-adly  wnpons  of  the  enemy,  ran  tfaa 
witule  night,  and  on  r^achiog  the  threahold  of  one 
of  the  huu"«:p,  fainted  wiUi  f«ti{rue,  and  fell  lo  tJia 
grouml.  On  ri-coviTiTijT,  ihc  finst  word  idie  arti- 
culated waa,  *■ 'I'hu  ManlnttHTs  <"  This  WQlit 
thruugli  the  ttHMuanda  like  an  electric  chnck. 
A«  mnruiDg  light  dr<'W  n.^ar,  the  intensity  of  feel- 
injf  incrL-ased  a  huiiiJr<MUfotd.  Thia  wan  a  aeaaoii 
for  tho  fX'Tciee  of  itmyer,  and  faiih  in  tlio  pro* 
mines  of  our  God.  The  name  of  Jehonh  waa  to 
uaa  sirong  lower,  for,  uu  looking  back  to  tliat  a* 
wvll  an  to  tfiniilnr  p>;noi)«,  wo  have  often  wondered 
that  oiir  fear*  were  ooL  greater  than  they  were. 

It  irns  not  until  tranrjuiltity  waa  restored, 
after  this  ninrtning  invasion,  tlint  Mr.  Mofiat 
aocampli^ilicit  bia  visit  lo  jllakaba.  The 
picturesque  deLiila  of  all  his  journeys  form 
dcliifhtfut  readings;  but  we  press  onward  to 
the  head-quarters  of  thi.s  formidable  chief, 
who,  na  is  prorerbially  said  of  another  tircat 
personage,  waa  found  to  be  not  qiiile  so  bad 
as  he  was  aoinetimes  called.  They  were 
welcomed  by  one  of  his  sons  aatl  o  parljr 
of  bis  warriora;  and — 

Ni'Xt  ilay,  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  were 
met  by  nif'naengi-rfl  fmni  Makaba,  who  aaid  he  had 
not  slept  for  joy,  becftuin  of  mir  approach-  Wa 
pa^w^d  many  women,  who  were  employed  In  tbeir 
garden*,  who,  on  scoing  ue,  threw  down  their  picks, 
and  ninnitig  to  the  wagons,  lifted  up  their  hands, 
ex'lniming,  "  Rijiti^l:i."  (their  manner  of  saluta< 
tmn,)  which  was  followed  by  shrill  cries  aufficietit 
to  «:fright  ibu  xi^ry  oxen.  Our  guide  conducted 
lis  iliroitghu  winding  atreet  to  the  hablUktion  of 
Maknba,  Mhosiixidat  Ibedoorofoncofhiabouaiw, 
and  wt>lconit}d  ns  lo  the  town  in  the  usual  way. 
He  s(N>m<id  a^tonii^ried  and  pleased  to  see  oi  all 
without  nrtm*,  remarking,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  that 
he  wondered  wo  slioiilil  trusi  ourselvee,  uoarmed, 
in  thu  town  of  such  a  viilain  aa  be  waa  retwrted 
lo  be.  In  a  f>rw  mimilt^  a  multitude  gatttercu,  who 
actually  tro«Ie  on  rach  other  in  their  oagcrneAa  to 
9re  the  strangrra  ntid  ihi-ir  horses.  Meanwhile 
Makabu  wulked  into  a  hooac,  and  sent  us  out  a 
largo  jar,  or  pot  of  boer,  with  calattaabes,  in  the 
form  ofa  ladlo.  Ik-ing  thirsty,  we  partook  very 
hcanilyofthc  be»r.  which  poascsaed  but  little  of 
an  intoxicating  quality 

Having  thus  reucbed  the  metropolis  of  the  Bau- 
angketai,  and  having  cast  our  eyes  over  a  dense 
population,  wo  were  in  aome  measure  prf{iared  tor 
thu  din  of  many  tliousands  of  voices  on  tho  earning 
day.  Wo  were  not  mislaken,  for,  early  nixl  morn- 
ing, and  Ioqg.tofflfe  we  were  out  of  D?d,  wo  wora 
surrounddHHHfe  ao  that  it  waa  wiili  (U(GcuUi[ 
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we  could  pnes  from  one  wngon  to  anollicr.  On 
eoing  up  llie  hill  to  have  d  new  of  the  nt-ifflibor- 
ing  country.  I  vvna  followed  by  a  number  of  men, 
ivno,  while  I  WBB  tukiug'  Bomu  b«Brin<^.  wore  not 
ft  iitUe  lurprisH  ot  the  compus,  which  tlicy  re- 
garded u  nn  inelrurnvnt  certainty  belonging  to  q 
•orccrer,  tliough  they  latiglicd  when  I  tukcd  ihum 
if  they  thought  tliat  I  U'U  oi.f. 

About  ton  o'clock  a.  m..  Miikaba  made  hut  sp> 
pcArancf?,  with  his  retintie,  and  sat  down  op;>08ite 
to  my  wo^on.  The  bustling  crowd  rvtir>^d  to  a 
(IiBtance,  and  a  dead  eilence  ciuued.  He  tdJre^aed 
us  nearly  aa  follows: — "  My  friends,  I  am  perfect- 
ly happy  ;  it>y  ta'ait  ia  whiter  than  milk,  because 
vou  have  viaitc-d  me.  Tu-day  I  am  a  prcat  man, 
Men  will  now  »&y,  *  Makaba  ia  in  league  with  white 
people.*  I  know  that  all  men  epeuk  «vil  of  me. 
Tliey  seok  my  bnrt.  It  is  becauso  tlwy  cannot 
^oquer  mc  that  1  am  hnt^d.  If  they  do  me  evil, 
]  can  reward  them  iwolold.  They  are  like  chil- 
dren ttial  quarrel ;  what  ibe  w*ciikor  cannot  do  by 
strength,  hv  supf>liL-8  ivitli  cvit  naraca.  You  art* 
comu  lo  ece  the  villain  Makaba  ;  you  are  come,  as 
the  Datiflpis  say,  'to  die  by  my  hantb.'  \aa  arc 
wiHe  and  bold  to  come  and  bod  wi,th  yutiroycs,  and 
laugh  at  the  icntimony  of  my  enemKi,''  etc.  A 
loag  coDvcrMtion  afu^rwardit  onmied  reapi'ding 
lite  fllatu  of  the  country,  and  the  Manlate';  inva- 
sion. On  thia  topic  he  was  eloquent  wbilu  de* 
«chb(n|r  the  nianncr  in  which  tie  entrapped  many 
hundri'dtiofilie  enemy  by  ambuccades;  audatrelch- 
inr  forth  his  miwcular  arm  in  the  direction  of  the 
field  of  conftici,  he  eaid,  "There  lie  tlie  bleached 
boQC«  of  the  enemy  who  caine  upon  our  hill^  like 
the  locDitta.bLit  who  m«lt«d  before  us  by  ih^  8h»king 
of  the  spear;"  adding,  with  i  stentorian  voice, 
and  with  superlative  solf-complacency,  ■■  Who 
is  to  be  compared  lo  Makoba,  the  son  of  Meleto. 
the  m»n  qf  conquest?"  The  lislcninjf  mulliludc 
broke  till' Bik-ncc  in  deafL'iiing  apfilauae.  I  then 
told  him  llint  the  object  o(  my  prtnent  journey  woe 
to  open  a  comrauuication,  that  we  might  consider 
'hiin  in  future  as  one  of  our  chiuf  friends. 

Makal)a'a  city  was  very  large  roron  Atri* 
Cod  town.  He  liad  many  wives,  each  uf 
whom  had  a  large  «epnrnle  estoblisbilicnl. 
The  houses,  or  clusters  of  huts,  though  not 
larger,  were  neater  and  better  built  than 
those  of  the  tribe  among  whom  Mr.  MulTui 
lived ;  and  there  whs  one  rare  feature  in 
their  cconoray^ — cleimlinesa. 

The  accuracy  with  which  circles  were  form- 
ed, and  jierpendiculars  rained,  tlmugh  guided 
only  by  the  eye,  wns  surjiriBing.  'J'heir  outer 
yards  and  house-floors  were  very  clean,  and 
■mooth  as  paper.  No  dniry-maid  in  F.n{jrland 
could  keep  her  wooden  bon-ls  cleaner  ami  ivhiier 
thiin  theirs  were.  In  this  respect  they  formed 
perfect  contriBl  to  the  Ballapis.  Mnkuba  fre- 
juenily  referred  to  the  bnrharous  mnnners  of  his 
■oulfaern   npighbnrv,  and  linked  nic,  with  an  air 

'  of  triumph,  if  the  Batlapia  ever  washed  a  wooden 

^bowl.  or  if  ever  Ihey  presented  mc  with  food 
Hvhieii  didnotconlnin  themnnt;led  bodies  of  Hies, 

fin  a  dinh  whirJi  had  had  no  better  cleaning  than 

[the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

lo  the  early  pan  of  the  day  Makaba  wai  gen- 
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ernlly  emploved  in  catting  out  sicins  lo  sew 
iselher  for  cloaks,  and  in  the   al^ernoon  he  i 
frequently  found  in  n  meaFiire  intoxiraied,  fi 
a  stronger  kind  of  beer  made  tor  his  otvn  omT 
Ho    appeared  a|^cd,   although  his  moUier  was 
then  niive.     He  was  tall,  robust,  nnd  health 
h.id  rather  the  appearance  uf  n  Hollrnlol ;  1 
countenanre  dioplnyed  a  good  den!  of  curminy? 
and,  from  his  convrrBnlion,  one  mishl  ea«i!v  dis- 
cern thai  he  was  ivell  versed  in  African  poliii. 
He  tlri'uded  the  diriplcBsure  of  none  of  the  nil 
rounding  tribcR;  but  he  feared  the  MnkoOas, 

civitixed  people Whtle  walki 

lo  a  neighhorintf  height,  1  was  able  lo  count  (*o 
teen  considerable  villages;  the  IJtrthesl   di«R 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  |  and  I  was  inform 
tluit  there  were  more  towns,  which  I  could  oot 
sec. 

Though  Malcaba  was  a  shrewd  man  about 
all  ordinary  ufiuirs,  anil  very  fond  of  what 
he  called  nevs,  it  was  impossible  lo  ctigage, 
or  even  to  awaken  his  attention  to  any  oJh 
those  vcrious  topics  upon  which  his  viaita^| 
wished  to  coni-erse.     When  told  that  b^^ 
was  to  be  enterinined  with  news, 

lih  counlenancc  lighted  up,  bopioK  to  bear  of 
feats  of  war,  dcstnicuon  of  tribes,  and  such  lik| 
subjecls,  Ko  congenial  to  hia  savage  di^nositi 
When  he  found  that  my  topic*  had  solely  a 
ferencc  (o  itic  Great  Bemg  of  whom,  the  i!ay 
fore,  tic  had  told  me  he  knew  nothing,  nnd  of  tl 
Saviours  miitsion  to  this  world,  whose  name 
hMil  never  heanl.  he  resumed  his  knife  and  joci 
al'fl  skin,  and  hummed  a  native  air.     One  of 
men,  sitting  near  me,  appeared  Biruck  with 
clinracterof  the  Kodccmcr,  which  I  wnecndt 
voring  to  describe,  and  particularly  with  hia 
raclcB.     On  hearing  tlial  he  rait^ed  the  dea<]. 
very  naturally  otciBinied.  "  What  an  excelU 
doctor  he  must  have  been,  lo   make  dead  i 
live  r"     This  tfed  me  (o  describe  his  power, 
bow  that  power  would  be  exercised  ul  thr 
day  in  raij>inf7  the  dead.    In  the  course  of 
remarks  the  ear  of  the  monarch  rauglil 
ularlliiig  sound  of  a  remirreciion.     '•  What  !*' 
exclaimed  with  ostoiiiBhmcnt,  ''what  are  thr4 
words  about  7  the  dead,  the  <!cad  arise  !"  "^  Yi 
was  mv  repl)r,  •'  all  the  dead  »«]iall  urise."    "  Wi 
my  lainer  arise  ?"     "  Yea,"  1   answered,  "yo( 
iatlier  will  arise."    "  Will  nil  the  slain  in  bulil 
nri«e?'    •'Ye*."     «  And  will  all  thai  have  be 
killed  nnd  devoured    by  lions,    tiger*,  hyeRB 
and   crocodiles,   again    revive?"      "Yes; 
come  to  judffaieiit.'"     V  And   will   those   wlit 
bodies  hove  been  left  to  waste  and  lo  wither 
the  desert  plnins,  and  ecaiiered  lo   the  wint 
again  arise  T"  he  asked  with  a  kind  of  triumpli 
if  he  had  now  fixed  me,     '■  Yes,"  J  replied,  •*  nc 
one  wUI  be  left  behind."     Thin  I  repeated  wil 
increased  emphasis.     Afler  looking  atmcfnrl 
few  moments,  he  turned  to  his  people,  to  wboi 
he  spoke  wiili  a  stentorian  voice  ;—"  llnrk,  ] 
wise  men,  whoever  is  among  you,  the  wieevi 
post  generations,  did  ever  your  cars  hear 
strange  and  nnhcnrd  of  news  ♦"     .     .     . 
knbn,  then  turning  and  adi?r  ■  '    ' 

nnd  laying  ht)«  hand  on  my  1 
I  love  you  mucll.      Yourvimt  .ino  ^uurprc 
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^have  mftdc  my  heart  viliiic  hb  milk.    The  words 

1  of  your  mouth  ara  awed  as  honey,  but  the 

mnls  at  a  reeurrcclion   am   too  great  to   be 

I  dn  nut  wifih  lo  hear  Again  about  Ibc 

:^,v,-'        Ti,"     i-T  1    ..  .nr\ot    dHue !     The 

1  inquiretl,*'can 

. .,   ...  .-„'t*,  nnil  turn  away 

I'ell  nie,  niy  iVietid,  why  1  must 

.''  Ib'  nnd  ipvatc  of  a  resurrection  ?" 

RoMing  and   uncovering  his  nrm,  which  hnJ 

B     .fewn  strocig  in  baillo.  unJ  lUitikiiitf'  bin  bund  un  il' 

HH^btfius  u  «p«ar,  bi^  replicil,  "  I  have  slain  my 

^^^^paaoA,  (bontfiint«i,)  und  lUiaU  thry  nrJAe  T' 

Tbetc  is  much  to  interest  in  the  char&e- 

^  Iff  and  romuntic  hiBtory  of  thin  barbarous 

B  chief,  who,  in  bi«  own  Toibiun,  treated  his 

^  *tsitortf  with  princely  munificence.    Before 

their  departure,  be  entreated  Mr.  MolHit  lo 

Im  bim  a^e  muskets  discharged  on  horae* 

bick.     Mr.  MolTai  says, 

I  declined,  ubscrvitig  tlmt  ilicre  were  oiliers  of 

■        9ift  comjiafty  fnr  mure  ex|>vrl ;  but  he  would  uul 

K    be  Mtiistfit^d  vinlt^isa  I  did  it,  n*  I  wnn  .i  white  mnn. 

B    Afler  much  persuasion  I  nihmitTed.  and  goin^; 

r     tiito  my  wiigon,  profrsBfdly  to  fetch  my  jiirkci, 

I       \v\  inUi  mv  pocket  n  bmcc  of  jiit^ioU,  cnarj^ej 

vilb  powt/er  only.     After  go'in^  a  few   Uirr.s 

toimd  tlie  stnooth  iftmeey  pluin,  while  the  ktn^ 

■ad  I  isere  roaring  aloud  with  ad- 

■ur>  I  piist  tbem,  discharging  the 

ootdciiih  '11   t.iirii   jii!7<i>I«  nearly  at   once,  which 

ostomilied  tiie  [tuimn^elKi  inorp.  than  tiny  ibin}; 

Ibey  had    cv-er  Been,   nnd  I'nghlened  ihcni  too, 

for  tficy  all  I'tll  proalratc  lu  ibe  earib,  flitpnoHinfj; 

Ibry  were   «hot.     As  soon  as   I  nhj^hicJ  IVuni 

the  borac,  Maknba  bcjjun  lo  unbultoi)  my  jacket 

to  see  the  "litlle  rujfure,'*  us  he  culled  llieni,  ex- 

(luinuiig.  *'  Wluita  blcwioff  that  you  white  men 

tci'-k  to  be  friendct  willi  all  mtlion*,  for  who  \» 

there  that  could  wiibxland  ymi  7"     Laying  his 

hand  on  my  (.boulder,  ho  added,  "  1  do,  indeed, 

,*et!  that  you  wrrr  wtllioul  fear,  or  you  would 

Ibmrp  hnd  yotir  pistols  lliiii  inonung.*'     After  re* 

I'liple  nfliours  we  purled,  Mukiiba 

I.  and  the  GriijUiU  [lliey  hiidlK'iMi 

ij  no  li-««  60  With  thoexplatiation  which 

place. 

A  vtitl  mom  rerrnrlinblc  and  more  diittanl 

chief  named  Mo^rttfcntur,  the  king  of  a  divi- 

don   of  ZooUi*  tinmfd  the  Matsbeic,    had 

hevd  of  the  white  men  of  Peace,  and  sent 

llwoof  his  ctiief  men,  in  company  with  some 

llraderB  who  had  ventured  into  his  country, 

[lo  mnko   themselves  icquHinted   with  the 

and  arts  uf  the  Kuruman  teachers. 

>e  of  the  nrl  of  war,  of  the  moans 

'  their  enemies  wa«,   at  first, 

'ct  of  all  the  chiefs  in  lhe>ie 

'  i    to    the    misxion-slations.     The 

->  were  astonished  at  alt  tbey  «aw — 

par  boaiio.«,  thn  wfiIIk  of  our   fjld*  nnd  ji.ir- 

ihc  iv,.:i-r-,Iitrh  ronveyjng  n  larffc  strriim 

"iver,  and  llic  sniith'rf  forge, 

'luinitton  oitd  axlonishmenr, 

ikh  tbey  mpromod  oot  In  the  wild  gestured 


generally  mada  by  t)ie  mere  plebeian,  but  by  the 
utmost  gravity  and  profound  veneration,  aawell 
as  (he  llio«t  rcfpt'cllul  demeanor.  **  You  are 
men,  we  arc  hut  childreit,"  said  one  ;  while  the 
other  observed,  *'  Uobelekatxc  inunl  )>c  Umght  all 
lhe«e  things.*'  .  .  .  Nothinj'  appeanul  to 
strike  them  so  forcibly  as  the  public  worship  in 
our  chapel.  They  saw  men  like  tbemsclrex 
meet  together  with  great  decorum ;  moUicrs 
hu^hin^  their  babes,  or  ba-lily  retiring  if  Ibey 
made  any  noise,  and  the  elder  children  «ilting 
perfectly  i<ilent.  When  the  missionary  ascended 
the  pnlpit,  they  listened  to  the  hymn  sung,  and 
though  from  their  ignorance  of  ilie  BecKuana 
lanTUaire  they  could  not  oiiderAtand  all  that  wajs 
said,  they  were  convinced  Uiat  something  very 
serious  was  the  subject  of  llic  nddrc«8.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  We  embraced  every  opportunity  of  lell- 
ing  them  the  einiplo  trniha  oi  the.  G(wpel,  and 
labored  to  impreE^  on  their  minds  the  blossiogit 
of  peace. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  Koman  Cn- 
tholic  religion,  from  its  imposing  and,  in 
tome  respects,  impressive  ceremonial,  is 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  is  beat 
adapted  to  a  barbarous  people  ;  because  it 
appeals  at  once  to  their  senses.  But  may 
not  this  imposing  ritual,  ivith  its  attendant 
pomps  and  cereiwonie?,  which  so  power- 
fully affect  the  untutored  mind,  in  reality 
interpose  a  barrier  between  the  understand* 
ing  and  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth  1 — 
may  not  those  endless  outward  ubservancea 
continue  to  hold  the  place  of  what  they  are 
meant  to  typiry,and  thus  become  hinderances 
and  obstacles  instead  of  helpsi  A  picture 
of  the  Maduim,  a  at  rain  of  music,  the  pricals* 
restmentft,  the  lights,  the  altar,  and  the  pic- 
turesriue  celebration  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship may,  like  any  other  spectacle,  arrest 
the  attention  of  those  who  cannot  all  at 
once  apprehend  the  unadorned  and  simple) 
but  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  but  to 
gain  this  early  advantage,  Is  il  wise  to  lay 
u  fnl»e  foundation  and  endanger  the  rearing 
of  a  superstructure  of  idle  pageantry  and 
UHeless  cercmoDial,  while  professing  to 
tench  the  heathen  that  ''God  is  a  spirit, 
and  that  they  that  worship  Him  aright  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  T* 

When  these  iutclUeent  barbarians  had 
sDtialied  their  curiosity,  they  proposed  10 
return  to  their  tyrannical  and  capricious 
ftovereign,  to  report  their  embassy ;  but 
their  way  home.lying  through  hostile  tribes, 
was  unsafe,  and  any  evil  happening  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  fierce  and  warliko  chief 
of  the  powerful  and  hostile  tribe  of  the  ^fa• 
labcle,  must  be  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences  to  the  Uechunnas,  and  to  the 
interoAts  of  the  mi»i>ionnry  cause  in  South 
Africa.  SU.  Moflal,  accordingly.^Biftlved 
to  become  Ui^Hi^hf  as  far 
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Izmsi  country,  after  wblch  thoy  cooM  safely 
'proceed  lo  uicir  own  land.  The  adveniures 
:oD  tbis  juuniey  flre,  like  tho  tlctails  of  all 
Mofliit'a  wnnilerinpa  iu  thoite  wild  rc^ionit, 
Ifull  of  incident  of  llie  most  stirring  kind. 
"We  shell  refer  to  them  again  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  other  encounters  and  pe- 
rils   from    lions   and   oiher   wild    aninialu, 
'  vhich  so  oficD  in  iliis  uorraiivo  freeze  one*a 
'blood.     We  now  lake  up  the  travcltcra  on 
Uie  tenth  day  of  tlieir  journey  : 

Wcarrivoftl  Moai-^'h,  t>iu  alHf<I>:  of  Molthutta, 

rvp-Ht  o»i-r  lie*  friK"'^'"''*!  "W!?''  "'"'I  o  lorgt- 

boJy,  of  UiK  Uft^.initi-i.     The^o  had  coi>gri%'ut('<I 

in  a  t'lcr,  and  jjutiniiilftd  on  gnmf,  nwU,  beti'iff, 

and  tha  prmluco  of  Ihctr  cuni-lirlda  ;  Imvinjr  In-i-n 

deprivtd  of  ihiir  flocks  hy  itic  MaiiUti-ee.    T-w^y 

wtru  cviiluiitly    liviii;:  iii    f>*ar,  leal  MtMolt-ktitx^ 

I jhould  one  day  miikf!  tlicin  (■o|>tivc>]<,     Fmiii  ilxgx- 

Ipvople  I  r<-ociVed  u  Itcaity  wrlconK-,  UM'igli  1  wof 

r  Icoovvn  lo  ffw  of  ilieiii  i-xcopl  by  iiam*>. 

Having  fulflllnd  my  cii;:njToiiicnt,  in  conveying 

my  cltar^'t*  in  nufuty  to  the  Dslmrut^'i  l>  in  a  ¥ff 

'  ieian  and  fortiml  iimniKT,  dolivcnd  tln-ni  oi,*vr  lo 

I  Ibe  can?  of  Mokhatla,  n:qu('4liit);r  Inrn  eiitior  In  gn 

[iiimeclf.oreeiid  a  gtron^esron  toaccuritfMiny  tUfni 

^until  llipy  readied  the  ojlposls  of  iJw  Mal«bi*U;. 

'  To  lliia  propn-al  the  Tunas  wt-ris  sintngly  oppmcd, 

I  and  •;nlrva<f'd  ntc  ntott  oatiii.>i>lly  lu  uccotiipaay 

lliem  Iu  t)i(.-ir  own  coiiiiiry ;  ur;.'tri<f.  thai  ae  I  Itail 

[chotvn  litem  ^n  iimclt  kinflm-v,  t  must  \^o  and  ix- 

r perii-ncf  lliit  of  Lheir  kinir,  who,  they  declared, 

[would  kill  iht-'iii  if  ihovsufTTod  nicto  return  bcfurr 

had  sut.'H  me.     Atokhntia  came  trcmbhnfri  btmI 

p«[ed  mo  lo  gn,  a.>i  he  and  hia  peuiilu  would  flt-v 

if  I  njfHsrd.    I  plea'i*-d  my  iiHincroiw-MigaycnHiil* 

at   thu   Knniiimn  :    but  arjjiiineiil   wah   vam.      At 

It,  to  ihi.'tr  tnt  itpri!fiftib<v  joy,  I  contented  lo  go 

:  far  ail  thrir  firtst  cattle  onlposia.     Mokhalla  Imd 

r  wished  to  itcf  Ihc  fearful  Moiti'lt  balar,  wlio 

dcsolatt^d  tlic  Itakonucfluiilry,  and  the  proxi- 

y  rtl'who?p  rctid-nce  gave  hmi  jti»t  reason  lo 

tremble  for  ihu  Had.iy  ol"  I>i><  peopit ;  and  il  was 

oidy  becanse  (h^y  were  iii>t  tho  rich  Dwiicni  o\ 

Ik-rda  of  cattle,  that  ilK'y  had  not  alrt-ady  buciniir 

]Uic  prey  of  ihta  .Miricaii  Na])ok*on. 

The  rain  fell  heavily  for  successive  days, 
jdnrin;;  w!iich  iliey  halted  with  Mokhatta, 
rho  did  not  stand  high  in  favor  of  the  mis- 
Itionary.     His 

Phynio^tinTiiy  and  maiKEUvroa  evinced,  that; 
wliilu  he  had  very  ]itllo  of  whil  wan  noblr  ahoul 
hini,  he  wan  nii  ndepl  at  intng'iK'i  and  czliihitird  ion 
much  of  the  aycopliant  lo  command  tv^p•;cl.  Fit! 
rvsolvcd  lo  make  liiinficif  nne  of  my  ri'linue.  Tlir 
country  thro'igh  which  we  had  to  tiavel  was  qniie 
of  a  ditTen-iil  chitracter  from  that  wv  had  pai«tw'd. 
It  was  mniiiiiainona,  and  wooded  lo  the  niiinnnu. 
£fergreens  adomi-d  ihi;  valley?,  in  which  numtr- 
oua  aireainn  of  excerent  n'MEt-r  dowt^d  lhrou>;li 
manv  awindin^  course  towards  the  IndianDcvati. 
IXiiinp  the  lirat  and  second  day'a  journey  1  wni 
charmed  cxceedin;;ly.  and  wiu  ofieu  r<-iinnd('d  nl 
Scotia''«  hilts  and  dales.  Aa  it  was  a  rainy  eea«nn, 
every  ihinj  wos  frpsh ;  Ihc  clumps  of  tree*  ihul  aind- 
ded  tlic  plains  being  covered  wilh  rich  and  living  . 


verdnre.    But  these  rocki  and  valec,  and  pict 
enqoe  sccnea,  wttreol^en  vocal  with  llielion'ar 
It  tvaa  a  country  once  covered  with  a  denae 
lation.     On  the  lidea  of  ttic  hille  and  Kaahao) 
taina  were  towns  in  niitis,  where  thoui 
made  thv  country   alive,  amidcit  fruilful 
cOveifK)   will:  Inxtinaiil  gnfv,  inhnbiled   by 
The  extirpaiinn'  invasiona  of  the   Mantatotia  . 
Maiabele  had  Ml  lo  hiaAia  of  prey  the  undtspu 
right  of  thcBo  lovely   woodland  glcni.     Tha 
wihicli  ).ad  n'Vfllcd  m  hnman  fleab,  na  if  conaci 
Uiat  there  was  none  lo  oppose,  roaim-d  at 
t<:rn)r  to  tlic  ira^'tJler,  who  o)\en  heard  wilh< 
iiiti  niglil  ly  rnfliing  echoetl  bavk  by  U>e  aur 
hilt»i.     We  were  mercifully  pn-acrved  duril 
nights,  lho4tj;li  our  alundicret  were  often  inUrro| 
by  hia  fenrlul    bowlings.     We    had  frcqui  nlly 
lake  onr  guns  and  precede:  the  wagon,  aa  ih'-  nxi 
:«omeiinK-ri  look  fnglii  at  ihe  fuddeo  niah  of  a 
uocerun   or  buffalo  Iroro    a  ibickei.     Uore 
one  iiwlancc  occurred  when,  a   rliinocero«  bi 
aroused    tVom   his   vluinlera  by  Uie  crack  of 
whijMi,  the  oxi^n  would   acumpi-r  off  lilir  race-I 
"ee  ;  when  d'rainieliori   ot'  gear,  and  aume  pari  of 
the  wagon,  wea  the  leaulL 

We  have  little  apace  for  Africao  land- 
scapca ;  yet,  for  ihc  sake  of  our  juTeoite 
readera,  we  must  copy  this  pretty  picture 
of  a  sinpular  community,  which  will  remind 
suiiie  of  them  of  a  description  given  by 
lluntboldt  of  ihc  Ollomoques  ou  the  baoka 
of  the  Orinoco. 

Having  ITHV-Iled  one  bundrpd  milea,  five  daya 
aflcr  leaving  Moaega  we  came  to  the  Grvt  roiile 
otitpoata  of  Uie  HalalH-lc,  when  we  halted  by  a  fiav 
rivulet.  My  oltenlion  wae  orrcated  by  a  beau'if<" 
and  gigantic  tree,  standing  in  a  d'-file  leadin<;  ir 
an  extenaiv^;  and  wnody  rnvine,  between  a  hifl 
range  of  monntainn.  S<'fing  »nm<^  individuala  er 
ployed  on  the  ground  under  ita  ahadft,  and  the  cot 
col  potnta  of  what  ]odI(«.-(I  like  hottsoa  in  niiniati 
protruding  tliruu;;h  ita  evergreen  folinge,  I  pr 
ceedcd  tliithtr,  and  found  that  Iheirec  «ua  inltal 
iled  liy  I'veral  luuiillea  of  Bakonca,  the  abotigin« 
of  iht  ctaintry.  I  ajiceiuled  by  Ihe  notched  Ininl 
and  found,  lo  my  nniazi-im>nl,  no  h-ss  than  veveE 
teen  of  these  atrial  abodrs,  and  ihree  oilier*  unfla- 
lahed.  On  reaching  ihu  topnioEl  hul,  nbwil  ihirly 
feL-t  from  the  ground,  I  onicred,  and  ml  down.  Ita 
only  furniture  was  Ibe  hay  which  covered  lite  flnor* 
a  njK-nr.  a  spoon,  and  a  bowl  full  of  Iocu»;ia.  Ni 
Imvin;:  i-atun  any  |l>ing  thai  day,  and  from  tin-  mn 
eliy  nl*my  niiuaiion,  not  nithintr  to  mum  immc 
diatoly  tu  iht;  wagnnn,  I  ai<ked  a  woman  who  aati 
the  door  wiUi  a  babo  at  licr  breaHt,  permi 
eat.  11iia  ahc  sranled  with  pleaaurc, . 
brought  me  moru  in  a  puwderrd  *la1e. 
more  f<-mnlis  cantw  from  the  neighbortng 
stepping  'rom  branch  to  branch,  lo  it^e  ihe 
Cer,  who  wna  to  liicm  as  gnat  a  cnrioaity 
iroe  waa  lo  him.  1  then  \-Wilcd  tlte  dil 
abodes,  which  Were  on  aeveral  prirctpal  b? 
Thi?  ulnictiire  of  Uwae  boiuea  waa  vtry  __. 
■'\'i  ublot-ir  t'etifToId,  abtiut  s<ven  fivl  wide,  la  Ibr 
•  d  nfstriiight  aticka.  On  one  end  nrihi*  T>lntfori 
a  amali  cone  uifuni.ed,  alao  of  siri 
tiiatchcd  grass,    A  person  can  ik  ■■i.  ipp 

in  It :   the  diatnetcr  of  ih«  floor  ii  aMiut  b:x 


Tbt  hoow  flandi  Of)  the  end  of  t)ic  oblong,  so  u 
|ok*te  ft  litili^  H^uarc  umico  bcroro  the  door.  On 
|tw  day  previous  1  twa  {mmmkI  sHrcnil  villA^ofl, 
pnie  contttiiiinf;  fanx  hooacs,  all  bnilt  on  poUr 
tbout  tepeti  or  cigltt  ieet  frotn  ibe  ground,  in  ttie 
fbnn  of  a  rirclt> ;  the  ucvDt  KnO  deoccnt  is  by  a 
hBOlljr  brancti  of  %  Iree  placrd  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  lh«  centre  of  ihe  circl>>  llicrc  is  always  a  heap 
at  U>«  knnrc  nf  ganjc  tlicy  liave  killed.  Sucii 
WFT<-  '  i'rii  of  the  irnpovvrislii^d  thoucandK 

i/l!  'i  orihetountry,  wlw,  haviuif  been 

(caiirr.  I]  niiu  jii'ol.d  by  Moselfltaioc,  had  nciihor 
ktti  nor  tttll,  but  subfliBtcd  oit  locitats,  toots,  and 
iIk  ehftse.  Thry  adopted  tlji-  modo  of  archiiecJ- 
on  lu  Mcape  the  lions  nine')  aboiiudMl  in  th*? 
counliy.  DurinfT  the  day  the  families  descended 
to  tho  chaile  tnineath  to  drvsa  Ibeir  daily  food. 
^T";..'!!  i!io  ichsbilanin  incrt.-a«<-di  tlicy  aupportrd 
iitcd  weight  on  liter  brancIii'Si  by  upright 
:'.  whi-n  hgiitpnpd  of  Iheir  loaulheyrc- 
noted  itievofor  firt^-wood. 

In  tbcorigioal  work  there  is  awood  engrav* 
hig  of  ibe  tree  in  which  arc  perched  those 
buinaa  nests.  It  is  of  the  flg  species,  and, 
we  need  not  say,  very  large.  The  houses 
in  the  boughs  look  like  su  many  hee-hives. 
ThoDgh  nnxiaus  lo  return  tu  his  btalion  on 
the  Knruman,  Mr.  Alolfat  was  induced  to 
{0  forward  by  the  e1(H|Ucnt  cotrcntics  of  hia 
companions,  of  whom  he  cunceived  a  very 
liigh  opinion.  When  for  the  last  lime  he 
propowd  10  go  back, 

'Utnbate  laying  his  Hglit  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
lad  the  left  uii  liis  brtaitt,  add.vwed  me  in  the  fol- 
Ivwin^  lsti{r<iaE*^=  "  Pathi-r.  vou  Itave  be«>n  our 
[uardian.  We  are  yours.  \ou  lovo  ui),and  will 
fou  leave  us  ?'*  and  pointing  to  the  blue  mountains 
on  the  dietani  honzon,  <*  Yonder,"  he  added, 
■dwells  U)C  ^st  Moi^ctekatsf.  and  bow  shall  we 
ipproach  his  |>reseiice,  if  von  are  tint  with  iia!  If 
J9t  Uivt}  uj  tt  II,  ssro  us  ;  for  when  wc  sliall  have 
told  our  newf,  tn:  will  a«l(  why  our  conduct  gave 
yoa  patn  to  cause  your  return  ;  and  befun;  the  »t)ii 
4e*ecod  on  tlte  day  wo  see  his  face,  we  aliall  be 
Mdered  oot  for  execmion,  bocauM  youaro  noL"  . 
.  .  .  .  1  DOW  found  niyscir  in  a  perplexing 
poahion.  these  noblo  aupphania  lundinf  before 
raip,  'timbste,  whose  intrlhfrent  countenance  beam- 
'■  ed  With  benevvtciicv,  while  his  mssculine  cotiipan- 
tiTD,  anuihir-r  Mor*.  dUplayed  t  iiynipiiUty  of  fcelintr 
Hot  lo  bv  exp"«rti**l  iii  ihi;  iiibd  of  war,  who  could 
ml  bit  uiany  Irna  of  iilain  warrioni  which  had 
racd  hi«  hetui  with  the  ring  or  bailgo  of  victory 
inor.  Uy  own  attendantf^  whom  Ihaditio 
bcfli  coninnndinj;  hir  thetr  tiiir^-pidily, 
ihkn>*  on  the  tranfiRction  aa  it  the  dei<tinirit 
ipire  wcro  tnvolrcd  ;  and  heard,  not  without 
emotion,  my  consent  lo  accompany  the 
[]gcr»  lorJicir  kinfr. 

now  tntvttlled  alon;;  a  nnge  of  rKHintains 

near   £■  S.  E.,  whih>ihv  ciuntry  to  the 

id   m-t  LiTMiiip-  Tuiire  Irvel,  bill  beautifully 

•f  litllf  hillc,  many  isolnlni, 

11^  tho  buses  of  which  lay  ihr 

uOMrabie  towns,  soino  of  which  wcrvof 

li*at.    The  wil  of  Uie  valleys  and  tx- 

r^iufia  wsa  of  ibtt  richeat  dcacriptioa.    7^he 


torrents  from  tho  adjacent  heigJits  had,  from  year 
to  year,  earned  away  immense  niaiweii,  in  some 
places  laying  bare  the  Fub«tr«tum  of  granite  rocke, 
exhibiting  a  mass  of  rich  soil  from  ten  to  twenty 
feci  deep,  where  it  was  evident  native  grain  had 
formerly  waved ;  and  wtler-mclons,  pumpkine, 
kidney-beans,  and  sweet  ree^I,  liad  once  Dourit-hid. 
Till?  ruins  ofmauy  lownsshoWed  eigne  of  immense 
Iiibor  and  pcritever&nce ;  Ktono  fencei^  averaginf 
from  four  to  a^vpn  feni  high,  raised  sppareiiily 
wittiout  mortar,  tutmmer,  orTinc.  Kvery  thing  was 
circular,  from  the  inner  walla  which  surrounded 
each  dwelling  or  family  residence,  to  thoBe  which 
encircled  a  town.  In  traversiog  Ibesc  ruma.  t 
found  the  remaim  of^ome  Itouaea  trhicb  bid  caca^b 
ed  the  tlaincs  of  the  marauders.  These  were  lnr*r, 
and  displayed  a  far  x'porior  style  to  any  thing  I 
had  witnessed  among  the  oilier  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Southern  AlVica.  The  circular  walla  were  gen- 
erally composed  of  hard  clay,  with  n  small  mixture 
of  cow-dung,  so  wc-11  plaetcred  and  poli;«ht-d,  a  re~ 
fined  partion  of  the  former  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
ore,  that  tlte  interior  of  llie  house  Imd  (he appear* 
ancu  of  being  varuisLed.  The  wuHs  and  door-waya 
Were  bI«>  neatly  ornami'mcd  with  a  kind  of  archt- 
iravcs  end  cornicc-ti.  The  pillnra  aiipporlitig  l\te 
roof  in  the  form  of  pilaster*,  projecting  from  the 
witip,  and  adorned  with  flulingu  and  other  dcsign% 
allowed  much  taste  in  the  arcliitcctn-sscs. 

Id  short,  there  were  many  signs  of  ft 
comparatively  advanced  state  of  civilizalion 
t'iKible  in  the  domininns  of  the  terrible 
Moselekatae,  dotninioDS  not  long  obtained 
by  his  conquest  of  the  Bakones,  whoae 
beautiful  country  had  recently  been  deso- 
lated by  the  Matabele.   Mr.  Moflat  relates: 

Having  Matabele  witJi  me,  I  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  elicit  local  information  from  the  de- 
jected and  scattered  uhoriginci  who  occasionally 
ciune  in  our  wuy.  These  trembled  before  the 
nobles,  who  ruled  tlieoi  with  n  rod  of  iron.  It 
waa  soon  too  evident  ihat  the  naurpera  were  anx- 
ious to  keep  me  in  tht^  dark  about  the  devnata- 
tions  which  everywhere  met  our  eyca,  and  they 
always  eadeavored  to  be  present  when  I  came 
in  contact  with  the  abori^inea  of  the  country, 
but  aa  I  coidd  apeak  the  kuiguage  some  uppor- 
tunitiei  were  amirded.  One  oi  the  Uiree  ser- 
vants who  accorapanie^t  lUa  Iwo  aint»iB&n<lorR  lo 
the  Kuruman  waa  a  captive  among  Ihe  Maota- 
teea,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Old  Lltbako.  lie, 
as  well  as  his  fellow-wrvants,  felt  a  pleasure  in 
A|)eaking  with  us  in  Sechuuiia,  their  native  lan- 
guage  He  wos  H  nativt;  of  tlie  re- 
gions through  which  wc  wcni  now  pattsinf,  nnd 
would  eoinetimes  whinper  to  me  events  con- 
nected with  Iho  dceoloiiuns  of  his  fnltjcrland. 
These  nations  ho  described  as  being  unre  nuino- 
rona  as  the  Incuiita,  rirh  in  cattle,  and  traffickers, 
to  a  great  extent,  witJi  tlic  distant  iribcH  of  the 

north On  a  Sabbatli  morning  ] 

ascended  a  hill,  at  Ihe  haee  of  which  wc  had 
linlted  tl)»  prt'cediiig  evening,  lo  opend  the  day. 
I  had  Kcnrc«Iv  reaolicd  the  Kiiiniiiil  nml  sal  duwilf 
when  1  fuumf  that  my  inteltigenl  companion  hau 
stolen  aivay  from  the  party,  to  answer  pottie 
questiona  f  jmd  asked  th< 
which  hifll^Mi,  reply,  occ^^^^^M.prQ- 
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of  TiK  eupcriora.  Hftppcning  to  turn  to 
rislii,  and  seeing  before  mo.  a  large  ex- 
.  iif  Icvftl  s^Tound  coverpd  with  mint,  I  in- 
quireil  what  had  become  of  the  inhabitonw.  He 
hail  jufltxat  down,  but  rosf.  r.viilcolly  with  some 
feclJDf!.  and  Btrelchin^  forlli  his  arm  iii  llie  direc- 
tion of  the  ruins,  mitA,  "  I,  even  I,  beheld  it!" 
and  puuwd  n»  if  in  deep  thongh:.  "  There  lived 
,thc  great  chief  of  imiltiHide*.  lie  reigned  amonj* 
.  (hem  like  a  king-.  He  n-aa  the  chief  of  ilic  blue- 
colored  catUu.  They  were  mimcroua  aa  the 
dense  miDt  on  the  mountain  brow;  hie  (locks 
covered  t)ie  plain.  He  lliou^ht  itic  number  of 
hii  wtirriorn  n'ould  uivc  hia  eneinieu.  His  peo* 
pie  boasted  io  their  apear#,  and  laughed  ai  the 
cowardice  of  such  r«  had  Hed  from  their  towns. 
'I  Hhallelay  Ihem,  and  hang  up  their  ahielda  on 
my  hill.  Our  race  is  a  race  ot  wamora.  Who 
ever  subdued  our  fathers?  Ihcy  were  mighty  in 
combat.  Wti  still  poaseeii  (lie  epoiUof  ancient 
timee.  Have  not  our  do^  eaten  the  shiclda  of 
their  nobleti?  The  sullureii  iihall  devour  the 
•lain  of  our  enemirs.'  Thus  they  eang  and  thus 
tfiey  danced,  tifi  tliey  beheld  on  yonder  heigliU 
Ihe  approaching  foe.  The  noise  of  their  Hoiig 
wns  htiEhcd  in  nisht,  and  iheir  hearts  were  Rlieil 
with  (liwiiay.  Tuey  *aw  the  cloiida  ancend  from 
Ihe  pltiinti.  It  was  (he  iimnkc  of  hnrning  (own«. 
Tlie  confusion  of  a  whirlwind  was  in  the  heart  of 
llie  great  chief  of  the  blue-colored  cattle.  ThiB 
shout  waa  mi«cd,  '  They  are  friends  ;'  hut  they 
Bfaouted  again, 'They  are  foes,'  till  their  near 
Approach  prncjaimed  them  naked  Matabcle 
The  men  eei^ted  their  arms,  and  rushed  out,  m  if 
to  chiise  the  antelope.  The  onset  was  as  the 
voice  of  lightninjf,  und  their  eiMors  as  the  shaking 
of  a  forest  in  the  auloinn  storm.  The  Maiabele 
lions  mined  the  fhoiit  of  death,  and  fiew  upon 
iheir  victims.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory. 
Their  hissing  and  boUow  groans  lold  their  pro- 
BTceB  among  the  dead.  A  tew  moments  laid 
Dundreds  on  tlie  ground.  The  clash  of  shields 
was  the  signal  oT  iriumpli.  Our  people  flod 
with  tlicir  caltlo  to  the  lop  of  yonder  mount. 
The  Maiabele  entered  the  town  with  the  roar  of 
Uic  lion  ;  ihey  pillaged  nnd  tired  the  houses, 
spearpd  llm  mothers,  and  cast  their  infants  to  the 
flames.  The  sun  went  down.  The  victors 
emerged  from  the  smoking  plain,  and  pursued 
their  course,  surrounding  the  haite  of  yonder  hiU. 
They  slaughtered  c-ntllo  ;  they  danced  and  ^ang 
till  the  dawn  of  day  ;  they  ascended,  and  killed 
tin  iheir  hands  were  weary  of  the  spear."  Sloop- 
'  log  to  the  ground  on  which  we  stood,  he  look  up 
B  Utile  dust  in  his  hand  ;  blowing  it  oiT.  and  hold- 
ing out  his  naki-d  palm,  he  added,  "  Thai  ia  hU 
thut  reniuiiiB  of  lite  great  chiefoflhe  blue-rolored 
caUle!"  It  is  impowible  for  me  to  desrribc  my 
fevlinga  while  liaiening  to  this  dedcriptivfl  ett'u- 
fiion  oT native  eloquence:  and  I  arte rwanls  em- 
braced opportiinilies  of  writing  il  down,  of  which 
the  above  is  only  an  abridgment.  I  tound  also 
from  other  aborigines  that  his  was  no  fabled 
song,  but  merely  a  compendious  sketch  of  ihe 
catastrophe. 

ThiK  extract  shows  MofTnt's  coinmaQd  of 
the  language,  besides  ntTording  a  fine  speci- 
mcD  of  the  natural  eluquenee  of  the  men 
fpv  are  phased  to  caW  Mvages.    One  of  the 


P 
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nrnbassadors  proceded  MofTat  to  annDuoci 
his  arrival  to  the  king ;  "  to  make  his  pa  ' 
straight"  to  the  place  where  dwelt  "M 
great  King  of  Heaven,  the  Elephant,  t 
Lion's  paw."  The  inhabitants,  who  for  ttil 
first  time  beheld  men  on  horseback,  sci 
pered  olf  in  great  olarm  when  Mr.  .MofTi 
and  some  of  his  attendants  appeared  mou 
ed.  The  account  of  this  African  soverei 
his  metropolis,  bis  court,  and  his  annjr, 
one  of  the  most  uriginai  parts  of  the  wo 
and  ibot  which  will  probably  have  the  gte 
est  interest  for  the  geographer.  We  pass 
at  once  into  the  august  presence  of  the 
monarch,  which  was  Dot  reached  until  due 
care  had  been  taken  to  impress  the  wbi 
man  with  a  sense  of  his  power  and  dignity 
We  left  our  intrepid  missionary  makin 
his  way  to  ihe  court  of  the  renowned  Afri 
can  sovereign,  Moselekatse,  the  king  of  the 
warlike  Maiabeles,  **  The  Great  King  of 
Heaven,"  "The  Elephant,"  "The  Lioo's 
paw."  Moffat  was  the  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  penetrated  so  Tar  in  thisdireeiio: 
[t  will  be  remembered  that  he  came  bith 
with  ihe  ambassadors  whom  Mosclekat 
liad  sent  to  the  mission  station  to  exaraioo' 
and  report  on  the  wonders  to  be  seen  there ; 
and  with  other  secret  diplomatic  objects 
which  were  not  avowed.  In  his  reception 
of  ihe  white  man,  the  representative  of  the 
powerful  race  of  whom  so  many  fables  were 
told — ihis  barbarous  sovereign,  the  Nnpo- 
Icon  of  the  desert,  endeavored  to  impress 
him  with  a  due  sense  of  his  owa  power 
and  dignity.  As  this  is  the  most  important 
of  the  nolivo  tribes  whom  Mr.  MotTai  visit- 
ed, and  equal  in  interest  to  any  of  the  rela^ 
tioos  given  by  I'ark  orClapperton,  wemt) 
present  the  '^Lion's  Paw**  with  some  ce 
mony. 

He  came  up  to  u>,  and  having  bren  instructed 
our  mode  of  «alglntion,  giiv«  coch  a  clumsy 
iicsriy  shake  of  ihc  hand.  He  tlton  politely  tiir 
to  the  food,  which  wa^  placpti  st  our  fo*^t,  and  i 
vitcft  us  to  partake.  By  this  time  the  wagons  v.tM 
seen  in  the  diMsncf,  and  Iisving  intimaied  oar 
wish  to  be  directed  to  a  placv  whore  we  might  rit- 
camp  in  the  oiilBkirl«i  of  the  town,  he  accompanied 
us,  keeping  fast  hold  of  my  right  srro.  Ihmig*i 
in  the  most  grocfful  msnnor,  yet  with  perfect 
miliartty.  "The  land  is  beftjre  you  ;  you  are 
to  your  son.  You  must  sle^p  where  you  please.** 
Wtirn  the  "  moving  hott»i»,"  as  the  wagor"  -~^" 
called,  drew  near,  hu  took  a  Hfiner  grasp 
arm,  nnd  looked  on  ihem  with  UHUltoratitei 
>nd  tins  man,  ihft  terror  of  tliousands,  dr«*w 
with  fear,  us  one  in  doubt  ss  to  whettipr  tticy 
not  living  creatnrea.  When  the  oxen  wera 
yoked,  he  approaclied  the  wagon  with  ths 
•.-aution,  ntilj  holding  mc  by  one  honil,  and 

the  olhcroa  his  mouth,  iiidicoling  liis  surji     

looked   at  tlicm  very  intently,  partieularlf  iftr 
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!iw.K^  »'*"  »"''*<*'"''7  ""r  P'«:m  ofwood  iMvcd  from  dealh  by  the  inierce«tion  of  the 


■ch  wheel  WB«  comj'wi-O,  hii  woad«r  wm  io- 

CTTMcJ.  After  ex»nniiiup  alt  very  c!o»t;Iy.  one 
ajrabrr}  yet  rrniBined.— Iio\»'  ilic large  band  ofiroB 
MfTounilmg  tbp  fellofs  of  thr  wliyj  ca«n>  (o  Iw  in 
oM  piec^  willioul  cither  eai  or  joint.  'UmUte, 
my  Ihcnd  and  It-)ltm-trmvflltr,  whoso  vi«it  to  our 
Mitkm  hnd  rnide  litm  muc!i  wiwrthsn  his  ma«t.-f, 
1^  hold  of  my  right  hnnd.  and  rtUled  wJut  he 
•  "Sly  "yos,"  he  Mtrf,  "«i»-  thit  very 
tilling  tu  i»itif,  "col  ihew  bare  of  iron, 
^  !ot  vDoae  pnd,  anij  iIk-ii  join  thpnina  yon 
WW  9fv  ihctn."  A  minule  irisfxiiiuD  ensiiid  to 
iitcotvT  the  wcldtrii  part  "Dof-s  h.-  give  niedi- 
ci»  to  theiran!"  wis  the  monircli'ii  inquiry. 
'Cinbiip. -nothinc  )■  used  but  fire ,  ii 
Bd  h  chie«-l."  Mose^kltse  thou  returned 
—  n,  whcr*  tl»e  WBrrion  were  itill  standing 

W  »  left  Ihcm.  who  recavi^!  bim  with  iniineiwe 
tnnita  of  auplaose. 

BMne  thnuiands  of  Ibo  Matabclr,  compwing 
«T«»1  n-gitiit-nu,  are  distio^Uhed  by  the  color 
flf  lh«]r  ibield^  at  well  aa  th«  kind  and  profuston 
</  f«atberB  which  (reoprally  adorn  their  heada, 
hTioe  a'ao  a  long  f.-nlht-r  of  ttw  blue  crano  risin(r 
from  their  broH'e,  al]  ivhirh  h«8  an  inipMini  cffl'ct 
"  'Vir  onaftt.  Tltcir  »rm»  consist  of  a  siiidd, 
lapear,  and  club.  The  club,  afltn  made  of  ttw 
-'  -iT^eroaor  hardwood,  thry  throw  witli 
inetT  ion,  ao  aa  even  to  Ptriltc  dead  the 

■"■'  M"»uIeIial*oUid  not 

"''  ■'  iibundanUy  wtfli  nieat,  milk,  and  a 

*wi.  I'l-'tr.  made  from  the  naUvF*  grain. 

H«  appe&rvd  anxious  to  please,  and  to  exhibit  hira- 
idf  and  pfopJi>  to  Uic  be«t  ndvaniag^e.  In  accord. 
wee  with  mage  notions  of  conferring  honor,  all 
tim  inhabitaota  and  witrriora  of  the  neighbormg 
toWM  w  cm  ordered  to  congrr^T^nlc  at  liead^uartcrn. 
uid  on  the  ftillowrng  day  a  public  ball  wns  given  in 
twnplimciit  to  the  atningyra.  A  viiioolh  plain  ad. 
jatnuig  tl.e  town  waa  ai'lecled  Cor  the  purpow, 
ifimn  Moaeleliatec  look  hia  stand  in  the  centre  ol 
to  imtncnee  cireic  of  bis  aoldiera,  nunibera  or 
romen  bring  preM>nl,  who  with  tlicir  shrill  voicea 
tnd  clapping  of  handa  iwk  part  in  ihc  concert. 
About  thirty  Indiea  froin  his  luircm.  with  long  white 
•anda,  matcheiJ  to  thp  son<f  Imckward  and  forward 
on  Uie  oolaidc  of  the  rank**,  ilitir  well  lubricated 
Alining  bodiw  being  to.j  wciyhiy  for  the  agile 
Bia««nt«ni«  which  charncterinj  ihe  matrons  and 
4aiiiHi)«of  lower  rank.  Tli.-y  8«np  their  war  wngs. 
lod  doe  cotnpOMd  on  occtiion  of  the  visit  of  the 
"rangers,  goxing  on  and  adoring  wiih  treinbling 
If  and  admiration  the  potenlnte  in  iJio  centre, 
►ho  itood  aud  «om«lin.efl  regulated  the  moiioiia  of 
boonruU  by  (he  movomeni  of  hta  head,  or  the 
tmng  or  dfprp«ion  of  ttis  hand,  lie  then  aal 
Iowa  vn  hii  afiield  of  hon'a  shin,  and  asked  ma  if 
';  v««  not  fine,  and  if  we  had  such  ihingi  in  my 

Dontrjr Whenever  be  aross  or  aat 

■own,  all  within  aight  hailed  him  with  a  about. 
"touel  or  Aaise!  followed  by  a  number  of  hii 
pb  aotindine  titles,  aoch  u  Graat  King,  King  ot 
treo,  tbc  Elephant,  d^c. 


miflftionary,  s.|iou's  thai  the  proud,  convpo- 
lional  lenseof  honor,  the  feelinga  "of  chiv- 
alry," mny  glow  ns  intensely  in  the  sable 
brsBittoffl  bnrbarinn  in  South  Africa,  aa  in 
llie  heart  of  n  descendant  of  the  hi^^hest 
Norman  uoblility.  The  anble  warrior  dia. 
dained  the  pwor  boon  of  life  if  deprived  of 
bis  rank  and  pririlegef,  and  the  badges  of 
his  honors;  nod  rejected  the  comniutution 
of  bia  sentence  which,  to  the  astonishtnent 
of  the  other  noblca,  the  missioDary  had  ob- 
tained. 


The  farther  account  of  the  court  and  the 
ioblcf  of  "the  great  kinff"  is  full  of  iotcr^ 
jai.  The  history  of  an  officer  ofthe  kingV 
idcd  for  aomo  crirne,   bat  who  wan 


Tbc  KHtence  pajK-d,  the  pardoned  man  wa«  ex- 
pected to  bow  in  grateful  adoration  to  him  whom 
he  was  wont  to  look  upon  and  exalt  in  sonija  ap- 
plicable only  to  One.  to  whom  belongs  universal 
sway  and  the  dr-'aiinjes  of  man.  But,  no  !  holding 
biB  hands  clasp-d  on  his  Imsom,  ho  leplied,  *■  O 
king,  afflict  not  my  hoart !  1  hnve  merited  thy  drs- 
pleasure;  let  me  be  slain  like  the  warrior  ;  Iran- 
not  live  with  the  poor."  And,  raising  his  hand  to 
the  ring  he  wore  on  bis  brow,  be  continued  ;  "  How 
can  1  live  among  the  dogs  of  tbc  king,  and  disgracu 
these  btidgea  <tf  honor  which  I  Won  among  ibo 
ipears  and  sbirlda  of  the  mighty  ?  No,  t  cannot 
live !  Let  me  die,  O  Peioolu  • '  lli»  request  was 
jfranled,  and  bia  hiinds  tied  erect  ovr  hia  head. 
.\ow,  my  exertions  to  save  his  life  «er.?  vain.  Ho 
disdained  the  boon  on  the  conditions  offifred,  pre- 
ferring  to  die  with  the  honors  be  bad  won  al  the 
point  ofthe  fpcar — bonorn  which  even  the  act  that 
condemned  him  did  not  tarni;<li— to  exd*j  and 
poverty  among  the  children  ofthe.  d«serl.  He  was 
led  forth,  a  man  walking  on  tach  aide.  My  eve 
followed  him  till  lie  reaclwd  the  top  of  a  pn-cipice, 
over  which  he  wa^  precipitated  into  tlie  deep  pool 
of  the  river  beneath,  whore  the  crocodiica,  accus- 
toniftd  to  such  moals,  were  yawning  to  de^-our  him 
<Te  be  could  reach  the  bottom  !  This  was  a  Sab. 
bdlh  morning  scene,  aiicb  as  heathenism  exhibila  to 
'  tJio  view  of  Uw  Chnstion  philnnlhropisl ;  afwl  such 
as  la  calculated  to  excite  in  hia  bowom  feehiigaof 
the  doepfBteympatliy.  This  magnammoos  beaUien 
knew  of  no  hetcnt'ler.  Ho  was  witlKwtGod  and 
witl-oul  hope.  Bur,  however  d'-plorabli-  the  slate 
of  such  apenron  maybe,  he  will  not  be  condemned 
as  e«iuBlly  guilty  with  those  who,  in  the  midst  of 
ligM  ami  knowledjfe.  M-ir.«!par«ted  from  the  body, 
rrcklessly  ru«h  lulo  the  prcseoee  of  their  Maker 

and  ttir-ir  Judge 

Mosclekalae's  conduct  in  this  affair  prod-iccd  a 
slmiifje  impreMion  among  his  people,  some  of  wIkmh 
regarded  mo  as  an  exlraordnian'  being,  who  coold 
thus  influence  one  more  terrible  to  them  than  the 
Sercwt  lion  of  tbc  forest.  His  government,  so  far 
as  I  could  discover,  waa  the  very  esaenoe  of  des- 
poiism-  The  persons  of  the  people,  as  well  an 
their  possesiioQS,  were  the  pro|jeriy  of  their  mo. 
tiarcb.  Allhougb  his  tyrmnnj^ 

waa  such,  tlial  one  would  have  (<uppo».'d  his  lubfL 
jeela  would  execrate  his  name,  they  were  ibe  moat^ 
wrfiJe  devotees  of  their  master.     Wherevtr  he 
WIS  seated,  or  wherever  he  aJept,  a  number  of 
sycophant^  faniaatically  dressed,  attended  U\nv, 
whose  buaineaa  wu  Vo  m»rcV,  ium^^  »»6  4*acft 
about,  aotnciimca  8UinAit\g  aionnw  ^\8  ^wavkAVkC'a 
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raancnivrinff  wUli  b  slicki  itid  vocirvrultnit  the 
mighiy  (k^u*  of  valor  {KTfonnd  by  tiinuM;lr  atid 
■  Jdachnbane.  The  name  (tiingi  art*  i^(>ea:eil  again 
Lnd  >gain,  and  often  witli  a  rapidity  of  arliculstiou 
which  U&fflesthoundi' reUodtnvoftheirowncouDtry- 
men.  AUcr  Iiit4-ning  iiinny  iiini'ii,  1  waxublc,  with 
the  assidtance  of  erne  oftlit'se  panuilci^  to  pick  up 
the  following-  rxiircrirtion^  : — "O  Pvzoolu,  the  king; 
of  king*!  king  uf  the  hi'aronsi  who  would  not  fear 
beforo  the  wn  uf  M^cliobane,  mighty  in  battle! 
Where  are  the  mijjhty  before  t!ie  preweiice  of  uur 
king  !  WhiTe  in  tlwt  strength  of  the  formal 
itticigroat  elephBiilt  The  prohoaciala  break. 
Tng  the  bntnchoa  oi  tho  forc«t !  I  c  i«  (he  Kound  of 
the  BhieldR  of  tlie  snn  of  Miichobarie.  tic  bresthcB 
upon  their  fact-s;  it  \a  the  (ire  among  the  dry 

frus !  Hi»  enemies  are  consumed  before  him, 
ing  of  kinf^  !  Fulher  of  fire,  he  oscoiiiht  to  the 
blue  heavens;  ho  xc'iids  lua  lighlriing^  into  Ihe 
cloitda,  and  makes  the  rain  lo  descend  1  Ye  moon- 
taitii;,  wooAt,  anJ  grassy  plains,  hearken  to  lh« 
voice  of  the  son  of  Michobano,  king  of  heaven  !" 


two, 
ouM 
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Eympatliy  and  comfiaosinn  his  Itcart  appeared  a 
iitfanger.  'The  ftilloiving  incidriil,  for  a  day  or  two, 
threw  a  mymery  over  iny  chnracter  wiiich  Itr  rou' 
not  underatand,  iboueh  it  wu  only  an  illiistroii 
of  Uie  pnnci])lpa  I  labored  to  implani  in  hts  h 
apparently  impervioiit  loan/  lender emotian  wbi 
bad  not  lelf  for  iti  object. 

TheHflucting*  incident  which  nfiorded  tb« 
misKionary  BD  opportuiitty  to  tliaploy 
arc  Christian  feelings  and  principles, 
ed,  with  mooy  other  circumstances,  to  < 
Mokhatla's  curiosity,  is  (oo  )ong  f< 
The  misaionary  was    to  him   a  com 

Dcwspecimcn  ofhumanity.iiodcoDyeq' 

a  mystery,  whose  motives   of  action  weit 
incomprehensible.     Mr.  Mo0Bt  says — 

He  Biked  me  if  1  could  make  rain.    ]  referred 
him  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  who  almie 

could  give  rain  and  fruJlluJ  seasons.     *Umbatc 
tvQu  more  diau  once  called  lo  War  his  leetimony 


Tbii  ia  a  ap^cinwn  of  the  «oiinding  titles  which    „«  ,o  atir  operaUons  aitd  manner  of  liwing  at  ibc 


incessantly  meet  the  ear  ofthin  proud  mortal,  and 
trv  sufficient  lo  make  the  haughty  mdrinrch  believe 
tltU  he  iu  what  Ihe  terror  of  the  name  n(  Dtn^&ti 
[' conrinced  him  he  waa  not;  for.  notwithstanding 
■11  his  rain  boosts,  he  coidd  not  conceal  his  fcan 
of  the  succeMtoruf  the  binody  Chaka*  ogainai  whose 
iron  sway  hu  hod  rebelled. 

Monarchy  ^^'as  seen  here  in  its  hig'hest 
perfection.  The  character  of  the  monarch, 
ihc  Nopoleon.  or  the  Nicholas  of  Africa,  is 
-of  itself  R  study.  We  can  only  give  a  faint 
indication  of  his  previous  career,  which  is 
described  at  great  length. 

Though  but  a  follower  in  tho  footpuths  of  Chaka, 
fthe  career  ofMotteb-kaiiic,  from  the  period  of  his 
nvolt  ti)l  the  time  I  saw  him,  and  lon^  aAer,  formed 
an  inlorminoblo  caialogun  of  crimiis.     Scarcely  a 
nounLain,  over  oxtpn^tvo  regioni,   but  bore  the 
marks  of  hia  deadly  ire.     lUi  experience  and  na- 
tive ctiiining  rnnbled  him  ti>  triumph  over  the  minda 
of  bis  men,  and  made  hia  tremblinff  captives  soon 
adore  him  as  an  invincible  sovercit^.    These  who 
;>V8isteil,  and  would  uol  6toD]i  to  be  hia  dogs,  he 
tfaulchered.     He  trained  the  eaptiirei)  youth  in  his 
f  own  taciicfli  I'D  that  the  majnriiy  nf  his  army  were 
'irvigners;  but  his  chiefd  and  nobles  gloried  in 
'leir  descent  from  the  Zoolti  dynasty.    He  had  car- 
ted hid  arms  tar  into  tho  tropics,  where,  however, 
had  more  than  once  met  with  his  equal ;  ond 
On  one  ocvunion,  of  six  hundred  warriors,  only  a 
handful  retunied  lo  be'socrificcd,  merely  becauae 
'  they  had  not  coiiqiiti.'ed,  or  fallen  with  their  coin- 
[panions.     .     .     .     .     In  his  pereon  he  was  below 
Uio  middle  stature,  rather  corpulent,  with  a  short 
[llpck,  and  in  his  manner  cotild  bo  exceedingly  af- 
^ftble  and  cheerful.  His  voice,  soft  and  ctTemiiiate, 
did  not  indicate  that  his  dispo-iilion  wns  panion' 
ate  :  and,  happily  for  hin  people,  it  was  not  so,  or 
many  would  have  been  butchered  in  the  ebullitions 
of  Ins  anger. 

Tho  above  is  but  a  faint  description  ofthii  Na- 

|»lcon  of  the  desert, — o  man  with  whom  I  often 

L«oover«ed,  and  wlw  waa  not  wanting  in  coriBidera- 

tion  and  kindness,  as  well  as  gralitodc.    Bui  to 


Kunimnn.  Our  leaving  onr  own  coimiry  for  the 
sake  of  the  natives,  obedient  to  the  wiU  of  the 
invisible  Beinif  whose  character  I  described 
was  lo  him  n  hewddering  fnct ;  fi>r  ho  did  '' 
appear  to  doiiht  my  word ;  nnd  how  we  could 
independently  of  our  sovereign,  or  without  bei| 
his  emissaries,  lie  could  not  understand  :  but ' 
greatest  puzzle  was,  ttmt  I  hud  not  seen 
king,  and  could  not  dvscrihe  hia  richce,  by 
numbers  of  his  docks  ntid  herdx.  I  tried  to 
plain  to  him  the  rhnmcter  of  the  Briiith  gover 
ment,  the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  got 
our  nation  was  doing  in  sending  the  Unsiri'l  i, 
pciu:e  and  snlvation  to  the  nations  wlitch  knoi 
not  God  ;  and  told  him  also,  thnt  our  king  too 
had  his  inGiruciors  to  teach  htm  to  eerve  0 
Goil,  who  alone  was  *'King  of  kto^  and  Ki 
ofthe  heaveno."  "Is  your  king  Tike  me  7" 
nskcd.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  give  him  n  sainj 
factory  repi}*.  When  I  defcrioed  llic  bleB 
effects  of  peace,  the  populousnees  of  my  ot 
country,  the  industry  of  the  people,  the  numl 
of  sheep  nnd  cattle  daily  slaughtered  in  the  ^i 
towns,  ihe  reigning  pa««ion  ngatn  bur^^t  tbrth 
the  exrlamalion,  "  ^  our  nation  must  be  terri 
in  battle  ;  you  rou«i  tell  your  king  1  wish  lo  lira 
in  peace." 

The  day  nAer  this  convereaijon  he  cnme  to 
me,  attended  by  a  party  of  his  wnrriora,  who : 
niaiitcd  at  a  short  uiiilunct:  from  ur,  dancing  it: 
singing.     Their  yells  and  nhouts,  iheir  fuuuuij 
leaps,  and  distorteil  gesiores,  would  hove 
pre^eed  astmngerwith  Ihe  idea  tliat  they  we 
more  like  a  company  of  liends  than  men.     A^ 
dressing  me,  he  Paul,  "I  am  a  king,  but  yuu  a| 
Marhohnne,"'  nnd  I  .^m  come  to  wit  nt  your  f 
for  inslrtiction.*'     This  wns  scftsonnble  ;  for 
mind  had  juEt  been  occupied  in  contet 
the  miseries  of  the  savage  state.    I  sj 
on  man's  ruin,  and  man's  redemption, 
he  ft8ke<l,  **  arc  you  so  earneml  tliut  1  obaodoo' 
war, and  not  kill  men?"    *'Look  oti  the 
biHtea  which  lie  scattered  over  your  domil 
wna  my  reply.  '*  They  «peak  in  awful  lanj 

*  Ttie  name  of  the  king's  fitther,  which  ho  la . 
ereace  gave  to  the  misiioaary.— £.  3'.  M. 
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'  WI»osocvrrBltCi!(l«th  man'* 
.ill  Ilia  blwkil  be  M)i«4l."* 
i.tge  in  tUu  curs  of  curh  a 


wmili]  Abstain  from  war,  promising  llist  one  day  \m 

fliioitlil   bi*   Tacorfti  Witii    miiwtiniorit^    wliicb   Il0 

pnir-^*('<l  to  donirc.     Ilavinj^  otiiaitteil    Trgnt    me 

inlerer.     "  Vuu  Kty,''  tte   added,  **  lliat  the    iiiy  tclfKcoj;'',  rorUio  purptUM',  hi*iuiiil,  nrBceing  on 

will  rist!  n^'iiiii."     My  rvniiirtc«  on  tliia  aub-    ttii:  otiit^r  Hide  of  ilio  muuntvina  if  Din<;a&ii,  the 


ftirUin?  in  Ihr  can  of  a  savogr,  and 
rruptcJ  by    liiiMily  (Ltinirin^  me  tlml  lie 
to  wftr.      While    we   were  yet 
idy  of  Miuriuihn  noldiers  ad  vnnced, 
'  irul  tlicir  shields  rit  n  dwtuncc,  to 
ll  no  J. 


tiule  ttip 


kid^  of  th-:  Zonlu',  whom  he  jnmiy  dreaded,  wu 
ijtpro^chiiijj.  I  bid'i  hJm  (nrcwirl],  with  Bcarcely  a 
lia^»(!  ibdt  Uio  Gwtpel  could  he  succi^Bsful  ntnong 
tht>  Mntabcl-!,  until  ihcrv  alioiild  be  a  revolutiori 
III  thu  ^uviTili'itriit  of  n  moiiarchi  wito  denionded 
The  Kiilulii  [niiirried  iiuui)  ;  that  ho^iiaifi;  which  pcrtniiw  to  God  atont--     ,     .     . 
■   r    -i-.i  him  in  ln.ii^»Uiif»e    To  my  iiol^mn  exttortaliona  he  oniy  r«>|diedt  **I*ray 
.  int.     ThcVuird.:iiof  to  yoiir  G<>d  to  koep  ma  from  Uiw  power  of  Diii- 
..i.  ai-,  O  kintf  of  hcavcnit,    gaati." 

in  odifr  worJi,"  Allow'       i.      tt    «■  j  «. 

.•diMi,rtiown.t..  acquire!      Mr.  Moffiit  made   a    siibsequenC   viiiito 
' '  \.''    TliiH  was  iin  in-    "*^*  munarch,  wfao  had  in  the  interval  bren 
e  fiiiibitioiu   men.  '  conitnntly  engaged  in  wars,  and  has  since 

re  ho 
MoiTai 


^  to  mi\  tbL-  nionnrch  saJd,  "  Voub^c  ilU  1  been  driven  from  hm  conquests.     Befoi 
ijile  who  wish  lom.ikc  war," and  inaiauUy    fled,  the  influence.nnd  admonitions  of  M 


;J  (hem  from  bis  prvBCiice. 

wnx  ralhiT  {iMfutc  in  lita  hoiiomry  titles, 
1y  in  calling  init  •  kin;;,  I  ri^queati'd  liitn 


[Ci 


had  this  good  effect : 

Ovi!r*h*'Iined  by  Euch  luporior  and  unexpected 
call  uie  ti.-ftcber,  or  riiv  tliin|f'but  a  kint:.  i  forces  h4  Hed  to  the  tumh  ;  and  it  merits  notice, 
fi,"h'r  said.  "iiIaII  I  calf  you  my  father  ?''    thtit  before  Ion  ilerx^nnre  he  allowed  all  Hie  captive 
i"  I  r«}oini-d.  "  but  only  on  condition  Ihntyou  ;  Uahiinitsi.  Baklmlln,  and  olhtT  nctjiiboring  iribcsi 
"     Thiti'drrw  froni  hini  anilhi"  i  to  ri'tum  to  tboir  own  Jand.     Ttiia  was  a  raeaaura 
^h.     Wlii?n  \  rci'oinniendi.-d  a  |  whicli  a.-toiiish'^d  the  nalivcp.  who  have  since  con- 
.1   .tould  Mciirc  not  oniy  Mifuty,  but  i  ifre^tcd  on  itie  ancient  domaiiu  of  their  fore- 


ly  to  hm  ptyipic,  without  iho  unnnHiral  one  oj 

up  a  force  of  man;  ttiouitands  ofiinmsr- 

be  Irii.'d   to  cnnvinc!   nii!   th;it   bix 

-  ;i:.ii(iy  ;  and  ft*  elfon^frr  they  might 

"  1  tlicy  daitfd  not  let  any  iiiur> 

■  r ;  but  I  knew  iimri*  than  hi>  won 

ire  a'.     I  knew  maii]r  a  i-ciuch  mks  0le»-|i'Hl  with 

ent  leaf'*,  acirl  many  an  acre  filaim.-*!  with  liMmari 

About  t^n  mmuti:g  nUrr  ttic  converintion, 

»eJy  boy,  the  *on  of  one  of  his  many  vvivo*,  ni 

riliQjf  on  tny  liniv,  carfism^  me  «b  if  I  wrre  hi» 

.  IWth'^r.      A«  fniii'-' ut   lliu  kiiig'ei  hnrum  werr 

.'  d  thi,'  bny  'vliiCfi  was  hi*  Uiothfr. 

>'  hf-ai]  and  sigltod.     I  a!<I<c<)  no 

II  i«>iLi-;ii'ti  aooQ  nHiT  lliat  t'ti!  mother,  who 

[dosigbtirr  of  a  cnptive  chief,  wnit  n  iiiipenor 

and  look  th<?  Iib»riy  of  rvinoiwtnttmg  with 

hn  lord  on  ihi*  mukninle  of  bin  concilium '•.     One 
«lie  was  dra;^j;i-'I  outof  Iilt  liouactanil  liur 
Tct-n-d  from  bt-r  body, 
bapjciicmi  of  tin;    kin^  and    hiM   iHhji-ciA 
"  to  be  rniiivtv  il'Tiv'd  iVoiii  (Iifir  unro'-iw 
lod  the  rewant  of  a  wH'j  \>nm  a  Kiiimilits  to 
hBujItipIv  their  viciiiiifL     Diiy^  nf  fiA>«i- 
i)d,  when  lln'y  ffluited  tbttniiu-lveA  « ith 
»h.     The  bloody  t-owl  was  ih'-  portion  of  iho-f 
coold  count  the  lena  llicytiAil  «laiii  in  tliu  tiny 
Tbaale. 

Th«  parting  scene  of  the  miflsionary  and 
barbarpus  monarch  ia  characteristic  : 

iHaviiig  resolved  on  rL'Titmiiifr.  Mrwch'tcatue  ac- 
lied  too  in  my  wajfon  a  \on-i  Any'*  j«inini'y 
Oni-  .  i'   tu\rii?.     II  r  inic 

^gaw-  ;'  of  an  Afi!  .  mil 

OjbDd  I'  '  ■•"  i'ly  bifl  well'[i;ii(i<  aL<  Ll  iwdy 

^ovn  "  to  tnke  a  nap.     On  awakinjf  he 

iOfilcd  ...-  .......  beffidc  him  ;  but  [  beg^^l 

lo  he  excii  infT   lo  enjoy  the  scenery 

ovDtti  me.      1  -^  -..••'Tc  days  we  »pcnt  toi^ethcr. 
daniif  vbieli  1  renewed  my  entreatiea  that  be 


latlii-rv:  »nd  ifno  foreign  power  again  drive  theia 
from  ihfir  nalivf  gtens,  llioy  will  erelong  becoaie 
the  intcresUny  objects  of  misBioiiary  btbor. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  fairly  lurncd  in 
favor  of  the  missionnrien  among  the  people 
amidst  whom  Mr.  MofTut  uns  stationed.  Ihs 
progress  of  evnD^clizingnnd  civilizing,  slow 
in  the  beginning,  became  rupid.  The  coun- 
try, which  had  stiflered  from  several  suc- 
cesf'ivc  years  of  great  drought,  had,  in  the 
Reason  after  he  returned  from  visiting  lb« 
Miiiuhele,  been  blessed  with  plenteous  fertil- 
izing rainx,  and  the  fields  and  gardens  teem- 
pd  with  a  plenty  which  had  been  unknown  for 
years,  Thenalivc  settlers  began  to  cultivate 
ihe  new  suris  nf  grnin  and  vegetables  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  missionnries,  and  in 
plant  fruit-trees;  andallwaschccrfulncssand 
gond-hutnor.  The  newconvertsamong  the 
native-*  aooh  became  eminently  nsefal  ii 
Kpreading  knowledge  and  the  love  of  \m* 
provemenl.  Many  weic  learning  lu  rent 
their  iintire  jnn^ungc  ;  and  Mr.  MoHat  had 
iranKlatod  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and 
Dr.  Brown's  Scripture  Texts.  Ancalchup- 
el,  a  Hcbool-hoiisc,  dwellings  for  the  mia- 
sionaries,  ond  workshops,  bad  been  subsian- 
lially  built  by  the  votuntnry  nsnislance  of 
the  natives  ;  and  the  important  improvemeDt 
of  irrigation  had  been  nllendcd  to  ;  the  nn- 
tivi'H,  seeing  the  uses  of  tvnter-courses,  imi- 
tated what  they  eaw,  and  gradually  adopted 
those  barrows,  plough?,  hnrrowi^,  spades  and 
mattocks,  which  they  had  formerly  ridicnled 
and  dcipised,  as  innovations  on  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.     Great   ^itr^ccM  vtva 
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made  at  the  station  during  ilic  year  in 
which  Mr.  Moffat  was  at  CnpeTown  getting 
his  iranslntions  printed,  and  ucquirio^  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  which,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  blacksmith,  the  mo- 
son,  the  carpenter,  Ace-,  was  now  brought  to 

■  the  station.     A  ^nioll  hymn-book  was  first 

[prinleJ  there.     We  ore  tuld — 

Antony  ihe  !rviisuroe  bruut'lil  wilh  iis  froni  ili« 

f-eolonv.  u'B8  a  hox  arninlcriuLi  for  cloTliitijj;,  for  tlu- 

leiicoitrn^lDcnt  of  etirfi  u«  were  making  i  Ifnrts  to 

eiotlie  llioniBt'lvps.    Thin  v.»»  ilio  firpt  supply  of 

ihv  hind,  anO  norliing  could  be  more  se&«oniible  lo 

a  people  just  beginning  to  emerge  trom  bailMnsni, 

the  impovoriehcd  remains  of  ecatiercd  tribep,  but 

'  thu  first-fruits  of  tlic  Gii^pe]  amonj;  ilie  Bi:cbuiiius. 

'The  need;  were  euppticdi  and  many  a  heart  wok 

'  nido  glad. 

Mr.  MofTatcontendsihat  "evangelization 
must  precede  civilization."  Among  his  con- 
Terts  they  seem  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
'It  was  either  made  a  condition  or  was  a  de- 
tent custom  observed,  that  those  who  were 
liaptizcd  should  previously  procure  decent 
elothingr.  Hoa-  much  of  happy  change  lo 
s  wltole  people  is  comprehended  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

Uithorio,  a  «cwlng  school  had  been  uncalled 
for,  the  wnmen's  work  being  ihai  of  buil.linir 
hoiise>(.  raiiiinprcnrcsand  cnltivalin:g^t]i*>groMnii, 
,  while  Uic  lordfl  of  ihc  crcniion,  for  tlicir  own  con- 
venience and  comlbn,  hn<)  from  time  immemo- 
rial added  to  tlicir  pursuits  the  cxitciki;  of  scw- 
ing  tlicir  garmcnlH,  which,  from  their  ilurahility 
and  ficantj' supply,  wnn  any  thing'  but  a  laboriouic 
work.  It  was  a  novel  mghl  to  obwrve  women 
and  younfT  ^irli;  hnnJIin;^  Uic  lilllc  hri.Tht  instru- 
ment, which  was  Bcnrccly  perceptible  lo  iJic 
touch  of  fiigera  accustomed  to  gravp  ilic  handle 
of  a  pickaxe,  or  to  employ  ihcm  to  supply  ttic 
absence  of  trowels.  But  ihcy  wercwilliitg,  and 
Wre.  M.,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  cngiiged  lo 
meet  them  as  ollen  as  her  sirenglli  wouUI  per- 
mit. She  had  soon  a  motley  group  of  pupitit. 
rcry  few  of  tlie  whole  party  posFCssiog  cither  a 
frock  or  gown.  The  scarcity  of  matrriiils  was 
a  serioUB  iinpcdimenl  lo  progress  ;  and  living  «i« 
'  ),T  lioyond  the  r^nch  of  irndeni,  and  six 
'iilee  from  a  market  town,  it  wrts  next 
iiblc  to  obtain  tlicm,  at  tea«t  just  when 
iled.  The  sumu  Gysjw!  which  had  taught 
_iein  that  Ihcy  were  gpiriiunlly  uitaiTuble,  blind, 
and  naked,  discovered  to  them  aim  (hut  they 
needed  reform  cxicmnlly,  and  ihun  preparcu 
tlieir  minds  to  adopt  those  modes  of  cnrnfort^ 
cleanhncss  and  convenience,  which  they  had 
been  nccustomed  to  view  only  as  the  pf  cultarities 
of  a  Hiratige  people.  Thus,  by  the  slow  hut 
ccrUiiii  progress  of  Gospel  principles,  whole 
famihcH  Uccumo  cigthcd  and  iu  llicir  right  mind. 
'Omafrieiitfi  which  were  furiiifly  in  Iiijrh  rppulc, 
*^1ii  rising,  but  more  freqiienlly  ilisfiguiing  their 
>nA,  were  now  turned  inio  bullion  to  pur- 
e  skins  of  animals,  which  being  prepared 
almost  OS  soft  as  cloth,  were  mode  into  jackets, 
troffsera,  and  gownt.    Whoa  opportunity  was 


oQordcd  by  the  visit  of  a  trader,  Brilish  tnunu^ 
fnctiires  were  cngcriy  piirchnscd. 

For  a  long  iicriud,  when  a  man  was  ffen 
make  n  pair  ortrow»ers  for  him^eh^  or  a  wom;i 
a  gown,  it  wss  a  sure  intimaiion  thot  we  mi 
expect  additions  lo  our  mqtiinra;  abi 
itic  cuHtom  of  painting  iIil'  body,  and  be(^ 
10  wash  with  water,  wnxwiih  ilicni  what' 
olf  the  hair  wna  among  the  ^'uitli  Sea  ieli 
n  public  retiiiiiciiilionof  heathenit'm. 

The  garmentR   were,   and   probably  stl 
are,  awkward,  grotesque,  and  incongrui 
enough,  according  to  European  idea*  j  b^ 
what  an  advance  from  the  greaso  and  ochi 
besmeared    persons  and   filthy  customs 
former  times! 

Our  congregation  novt  bcc4ime  a  vaheimt 
muss,  including  all  dcscriptiuos,  I'rom  tbelub 
coled  wild  man  of  the  desert,  in  the  clenn,  i 
(orlahle,  and  well  drnaaed  believer.     The  tai 
spirit  dithised  ilt^elf  through  all  the  roatiix 
household  economy.    Formerly  a  che^t,  rt  i 
a  candle,  or  a  table,  were  iJiings  unknoi 
euppoticd  to  he  oidy  Ihc  supLTlluous  uc 
ineiits  of  beingii  of  anolhiT   onler. 
ih<'y  never  rliapuird  tlu'suprhnriiy  of  our 
mt'iits  in  being  iihic  tn  mnnufarhire  Ihci 
lluilies,  they  would  however  qucEttori  o| 
mon  ficnse  in  tnking  sn  much  iroulile  abot 
'I'hey   thought  ur   parlictiliirly  exiravaj 
buniing  fat   in   the  fumi  of  candles,  iiw 
rubbing  il  on  our  bodies,  or  depositing  it  in  oar 
stomachs.  ^^ 

A  bunch  of  home-made  candles  bangii^H 
from  the  wall  of  a  hut  wn«  now  often  to  be  ■ 
.teen;  and  alTorded  the  miss-ionnry  more 
graiitication  than  the  motit  ohnrtning  pM 
tore;  as  an  indication  that  instead  nf  mt 
ing  over  the  embers,  unable  to  »ec  wl 
they  were  eating,  or  each  other,  the  inmat 
could  DOW  read,  work,  and  converse  by  ll 
steady  light  of  a  candle.  "We  have  bet 
like  the  beasts,''  the  poor  Bechuanns  wuu( 
now  exclaim  |  "  what  »hall  wc  do  to 
saved  V 

The  lovers  of  Natural  History,  and  juve- 
nile readers,  will  lind  much  to  gratify  their 
ta^ites  in  this  volume,  wliich  abounds  in      ~ 
ecdotes  of  lions,  elephants,  babootif',  hyer 
buflatoes,  dec.;  and  of  the  dangers  incorr 
in  numerous  encounters  with  tbein,  whi 
the  missionary  was  travelling  through  U 
arid  deserts.     The  perils  and  adventures 
Mr.  Catlin  among  the  Red  Indians,  and 
buffaloes  and  bisons  of  the  "  Far,/<ir  west 
are  not  nearly  so   stirring  as  those  of 
missionary  MofTal,  in    the  wilds  of  Afri^ 
while  bivouacking  or  seeking  food  for  lu| 
self  and  his  attendants  in  ihcchaM*.     And 
iippcars    lo    bjiyc   bundled  a  rifle  quilc 
bravely   and   as  skilfully   as  a  text.     Oj 

night,  when   Rorely  in  want  of  "acullo) 

he  went  with  two  ofhia  componyi  to  watch 
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It  a  piDce  where  wiM  cjittlo  were  likely  to 
(ORieto  drink,  resolvitig  to  thaot  wimtever 
firtt  appeared,  railier  ihiin  be,  nexl  day.  ex- 
posed  to  llic  burning  unn,  on  an  arid  plain, 
m  liunling  for  fuod.  The  liiinterti  lay  in  a 
[kolloir  placo,  closo  by  tlie  futiiilaiD. 


?il,  i\fi(l  niiher  colJ,  iliougli 
We  ri'muinril  fur  n  rou- 


•■  Ins^  ' 

i:,'  WfUi  gn-Jil  nnxirly   fur 

.1  r    '       ^^0  "'    Irnfflli   liourd  a 

|(j.i.tg  id    il.i;  unfrr,  iiiidBr  ihe  dark  ulin- 

bank.  witliiti  tweiily  y.ird«nf  iw.     "•  \Vlini 

ir  I  luked  Bo^'a.-liij.     "  Uirimaln,"  (be 

i)  he  said;  "UiPn*  arc  I'muf,  Utey  will  hear 

A  hini  wna  marr  dirjn  cii"iij.'h  ;  and  lliarik- 

wrrc   wc,  th'Tl,  wlitMi   (ln'v  lind  drunk,  tlicy 

Kiit^  ijwirr  iIk*  nruiniOi  grnawy  twricc  in 

-n.     Our  nfxi  viriilors  wen^  Iwo  luiilii- 

,,,,..i^......'.   1 1,,..^.     My  wajjon-drivt-r. 

pinorihenif.Dniirnjdi. 

,_,      ■.,....„  -^  .  -!    j_     .  rnc  to  fift;.     I  refuspd, 

iming  more  drentl  i>\'  a  wiiundcd  bulTnIo  than 

c*  iilr:i":-l    :iny   otbcr  miimnj.     He    lircd ;  and 

•■   anininl  was  sovcr<!)y  woundcdt  he 

.1  <mtuc  wit.']  Iii«  cnnipunion,  ividija  a 

-irds  uf  u-s  Ibr  more  Uian  an    hour, 

■  see  ut  nw>vc,  in  order  ("  atdirk  u«. 

\W-  Hi  111  an  awlcw.ird  iMs:iiion  for  thai  linn?, 

tater-ly  daring  to  nhieper;  nndwhcn  heat  lni;t 

mirrd  vec  wcro    no  ^U\T  wilh   cold,  that  flight 

irould  hrivclK'fn  iiiiiii"^''il'k*  bud  an  iittack  b'Tn 

■ade.     Wc  tlicn  ninved  iibuut  till  (nir  blood  bi-- 

fon  to  circulate.     Our  noxl  vihtlors  were  two 

pntfTee;    c  •■-'  -  ■■'■.■i-r  ,ve  iroundeii.     A  troaji  of 

^itaj^os  1  btil  the  BiirreRKl'td  initiiu't 

«  ttie  jH-i  '  '-■■<    in  Burvcyijig  ihe  pr<*- 

atii-u  uf  :  ng  round  in  all  dircf- 

U'li-j  !o  I-    '  _,  J'- scriit,  nnd  rrtuniin^ 

.(i  Willi  «  wniglfiiia  noise,  to  nnnounct- 

:  ihcm  off  ni  full  «pcrd.    The  next 

»«»  m  Imjjp  rhinocertw,  whirh,  rnrriving  n  inor- 

t&)  wrtuniL  dfpirt**t!.     rlearing  the  upprniirli  «!' 

in-:ir  liori'  1  it  bcml  lo  leave  i  and  uIUt 

kluuoly  •.  '    mil*T8  llirougb  buihes,  hy- 

reaclicd  llic  villasc,  when 

iiig  nfvfr  to  hunt  ijy  nijilii 

w^iiiT  jn'i'i,  II  I  I  coulil  find  iinthini*  to  rat 

el»e*heri.'.     NVxt  dnvrho  rliiniirertiHandbnir.ilo 

wore  found,  whirb  aftbrdod  a  plenliful  supply. 

The  thrilling  ndverilnres  of  Mr.  MoQnt, 
It!   other   traveller*  in   Africa,  throw  the 
Teals  of  our  lioD-tameri  of  the  tbentre  into 
le  shade, 
lo  another  place  our  hunter  relates — 

When  I  bs'f  o^cn-'fi  to  liiint.  in  ortltrr  to  gttp- 

I  [K'nj'Ie.  a  trpoji  ol'ni'Mi 

.1!)   II  rliinncprOH  or  any 

iv*a  rf.u',  1  lire  \v*n  iii^ilr,  rikI  wkhi- 

ini;,  whil'.- iliv  otlipi^  would  be  cut- 

ihnw  n'*"ny  it  tlip  pondrroua  carciisr, 

IS  #ooti  'riiriMT'.d.    During tlwifo  occnfioiis 

.1.1    .^i.;^„|  jji  ihr  ('''fftiircs  of  hcntlv.'iittih 

fc^y,  M  ijirrwr  n^  if  a  iowny/src  on  fire    I 

Pi-^  ^*  -.  .   -    'Jwl  Mr.  rnrii|i!>fl!  oticv  p-mnrk'-d 

^CM'nri,  tliQl  rrii.ii  l.lir'ir  rii");si' rinil  grs- 

no'  know  hiN  travelling   ro.r.piintoii*- 

iiidf  iMoe  «hoc  a  rhinoceroc,  ths  nicn  surrounded 
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it  with  rnirin^  eoiijpittdation.  In  vbtn  T  shouted 
tint  il  WB«  not  dead  :  ■  dorci]i!potr»\rM«ithn(«T  into 
I',  when  up  flirted  Itio  nnitnui  in  a  fury,  and  tear- 
ihif  11(1  ilie  ffroiifid  Willi  his  horn,  insdo  eveiv  one 
lly  in  terror,  Tbest*  anininlii  wtTe  very  tiucnoroti 
Hi  l)iis  |mrt  of  ilin  country  ;  they  arc  no!  ^regai 
nils,  itii)P'  llian  tbttr  or  five  beings  Bdilom  ttvo  tt 
:^>tlii<r,  lltoiinli  I  once  ohM'r^d  nine  (lillowin^  encH 
other  to  ib'.'  water.  Tlwy  fi'iriio  encoiv  but  in»n, 
und  nrp  r.-arl"*!'  at'  bun  when  wounded  and  piiniii- 
ed.  The  lion  (tir«  hefort;  ihoiQ  like  a  c«l  ;  tbv 
mo'ioliii,  ihc  larot-st  Fpecier,  ha*  bctn  known  even 
■r>  Itill  tli«  »■!  ■pliant,  by  ihnislin;*  the  horn  into  hi* 
rdnt. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Mofiat  tvaa 
traversing'  the  desert^  bound  on  a  dittant 
expedition,  he  relates — 

Our  journey  lay  over  a  wild  and  dreary  coun- 
try, inhabited  by  Balnliu  only,  and  Init  n  eprin- 
kling  of  these.  On  tlic  night  of  the  third  (lay'a 
jouriit'Vr  luivin^  hiUtvd  at  a  ptjol,  (Khokliolf,)  we 
listi-ned,  oD  the  lonely  jiliiin,  for  t)ic  sound  of  an 
inlinbitiint,  but  all  wiixsilenu  We  could  didco- 
vor  no  lights,  mil),  nmid  the  darkness  wrrv  unik- 
ble  to  trace  footmarks  lo  the  pool.  We  let  loow 
our  wearied  oxen  to  drink  mid  graze,  but  ax  wa 
were  iznnrnnt  of  ebc  character  of  the  company 
witli  whifh  wc  might  have  lo  xpcnd  the  nijhl. 
we  look  a  firebrand,  and  examined  tlie  edgon  of 
the  poo)  to  9Ce,  from  the  jmprinti>,  wlial  unimala 
Wire  in  the  habit  of  drinking  llicre,  iind,  wilb 
terror,  di«eDVcn-d  many  Ffxnjnt  of  linns.  "Wc  im- 
iiiirdialely  collected  the  oxen,  and  brought  tltem 
lo  llic  wagon,  In  which  we  faslenfi!  them  wilh 
the  irrongi'Bl  thnnf^n  wi?  had,  having  discovered 
in  Iheif  apiwarancc  Bomciliinff  raiht-r  wild,  indi- 
r;iliii]j  (bill  ciih'T  from  scent  or  si^hi,  they  knuw 
dnnger  was  near.  The  Iwo  Bnrolong-*  IjiuI 
brought  a  young  cow  wilh  them,  and  tlt>ju  jfi  I 
recommended  iheir  making  her  llist  oImj,  ilny 
very  bumorouBly  replied  ihut  ttlm  vfiut  loo  fVH 
lo  leave  the  wagon  and  oxen,  even  thougJi; 
lion  tlioidd  be  pccntfd.  We  took  ii  lilttesupjker? 
whiidi  wan  Pillowed  by  our  evening  hymn  and 
prayer.  I  bad  retired  only  n  few  minutti  to  mr 
wajfon  In  prepare  for  the  niahi,  when  Ihe  whofa 
of  ihf  oxen  Rtaried  to  Ibeir  fecL  A  lion  had 
m-ized  the  row  only  n  few  steps  from  tliiir  tai'U, 
and  HrniTged  it  to  the  difitanco  ol'  thirty  or  forty 
yunbi,  where  we  dii^tinclly  henrd  it  tearing  tha 
itnimul,  and  breaking  the  boars,  while  ils  bel- 
Iowtn«'!.  were  nio«l  pilifVJ.  When  ihcw  wera 
over,  I  M-i/ed  my  gun,  bat  ns  it  wiir  loo  ilnrk  lo 
sec  anv  object  nt  hnlfilie  ilisiance,  I  ainied  nt  ihe 
^pol  wliere  ihe  devouring  jaWB  of  ihc  lion  were 
heard.  I  fired  t\gnin  and  again,  to  which  he 
re|difd  with  tremendous  roar^,  ntthnname  lime 
making  a  ru^h  lowardii  the  \tiigon,  bo  hb  exceed- 
ingly to  terrify  tlie  oxen.  The  two  Barolanga 
rtign  ged  to  tiike  firebrands,  advance  a  few  yordii, 
an.!  throw  them  iit  him.  eo  ba  to  nObrd  mc  a 
tlrjrn'e  if  light,  tlint  I  inlghi  iitke  .lim,  the  place 
bi'ing  butdiy.  Thoy  Imij  icnrcely  discharged 
them  from  llieir  hantts,  wlien  the  flame  went  out, 
anil  the  enr;iir«"d  animal  rushcil  towards  Ihcri 
wilh  Hurh  !iwiltne!>9,  that  I  had  barely  time  Id 
turn  the  gun  and  (ire  between  the  men  nud  the 
liiin,  and  providentially  the  hall  flnick  the  ground 
immediatoly  under  hfa  head,  aa  we  found  b^  c 
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aminution  the  fulluvviiif*  innming.  From  llii>= 
■iirprUe  he  rclonied.  growling  »lr«aJfully.  The 
men  darted  Uiroiiirji  some  lliuriHltuslies  vt'tHi 
couuteoancett  indiciiuve  of  the  utmost  terror.  Ii 
vma  now  the  opinion  of  all  that  tve  hud  better 
let  liiin  aloDO  if  he  did  not  niuk-st  us. 

IJuvjiig;  but  a  B«anly  nupfily  of  wood  lo  keep 
lap  &  HtG,  one  man  crept  ntnong:  the  btinheA  on 
one  f'ide  nf  the  pool,  while  1  pro4:ccdtid  Ibr  iht' 
same  purpose  on  tJie  oilier  niije.  1  had  not  (;or)c 
far,  wlien.  looking:;  upward  to  the  edj^e  of  Lliv 
iODDll  basin,  I  discerned  between  me  and  the 
sky  four  animiils,  whose  attention  uppcured  to 
be  direclctl  to  inCj  by  the  iioii*e  1  niatfe  in  hroJiU- 
ing  a  dry  »tick.  On  rloser  inspection,  I  found 
ihat  the  large,  round,  hair)*-hpai!fld  visitorfi  wt^n.' 
Hone;  and  retreated  on  my  hands  and  Itiei 
towards  the  other  xide  of  the  pool,  when,  coming 
to  niy  waffoti-drii'er,  to  inform  him  of  our  dan- 
ger, 1  found  bun  luolting,  with  no  little  ulurni*  in 
an  uppoitile  direction,  ajid  with  sood  reason,  &ii 
no  fewer  than  two  lione.wilh  a  e.xth,  were  eyeing 
us  both,  apparently  as  uticertjiin  about  U£  ati  we 
were  dialnisUul  of  them.  They  appeared,  as 
they  always  do  in  the  dark,  twice  iheuBunJ  bizd. 
Wu  ihankfulty  decuinpcd  to  tlie  wagon,  und  sat 
down  lo  keep  olive  our  (icanty  lire,  while  we  liii- 
tcncd  to  Ihc  hon  tcurinjj'  and  devouring  hit  prey. 
When  any  of  the  other  hungry  lions  dared  to 
QpproucI),  he  would  pursue  (hem  for  sonic  paeeti, 
with  a  horrible  howl,  whirhmade  our  jraor  oxen 
ircmbte,  anj  produced  any  tiling  but  agreeable 
sensationH  in  oiirsclvce.  Wu  liad  rtaeon  for 
alarm,  tc«t  any  of  Uic  six  lions  we  saw,  fearless 
of  our  email  Crc,  might  rui^li  in  among  Uci.  The 
two  Borojongs  were  grudging  the  lion  his  ful 
meal,  and  would  now  iind  then  break  the  silence 
with  a  deep  Bigh,  and  exprMsions  of  regret  ihiit 
such  a  viigabond  lion  diould  have  such  u  frnstoii 
their  cow,  which  tJiey  anticipated  would  have 
alTorded  llicm  many  a  draught  of  luseitius  milk. 
Before  the  day  dawned,  liavin^^  deposited  iivurly 
the  whole  uf  the  carcase  in  hiii  Htomucli,  he  col- 
lected the  head,  backUone,  parln  of  the  legw,  the 
pauncli,  which  bi>  emptied  of  ifii  contviilu,  nnd 
the  two  clubs  whicii  hud  been  thrown  at  htm. 
and  walked  olT.  Uavini;  nothing  but  some  ftaa- 
nieats  of  bone»,  und  one  of  my  balla,  which  hud 
hit  t)ic  coreuse  ineleud  uf  bimsell' 

When  it  was  li^hl  we  examined  the  »pot,and 
found,  from  the  loot-murks,  that  the  lion  was  ii 
large  one,  and  had  devoured  the  cow  hiiiKielf'  1 
had  some  diHicuIty  in  believin^r  thig,  but  waf 
fully  convinced  by  the  Barolongn  pointing uiit  to 
mc  ttiat  tlic  font-iDurlis  of  the  other  lions  bud  not 
come  within  thirty  yards  of  the  upof,  two  jucknln 
only  had  appruachcd  lulick  up  any  Utile  Ii'nviug*. 
The  men  punned  the^poor  loilituthc  fnignU'itl^. 
where  the  [iun  hud  deposited  tliem,  while  In*  re- 
tired lo  a.  ihicUct  laslecp  diuinit  the  day.  I  hud 
o(\en  hcanl  bow  much  a  large,  hungry  lion  eotii.i 
eat,  but  nothing  les«  than  a  demonslmlioik  would 
have  convinced  mc  Uiat  il  was  puiuible  Tir  lum 
to  have  eaten  all  the  .Icib  of  n  good  lieifcr,  an<l 
many  of  the  bone:,  for  scarcely  a  rib  wita  left, 
luid  even  some  uf  the  marrow-bonus  won-  broken 

as  if  with  a  hammer Murh  linK 

been  written  about  African  lions,  but  the  half 
bai  not  been  told.  The  following  trail  in  liteir 
cliaraeter  may  not  be  inlrusivc,  or  partaluatf  ol 
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the  inarvellaua,  with  which  l)ie  lairs  ofsotne 
vellerj  are  said  to  abound.  I  g;iveii  asreeeii 
from  men  olOod,  and  niun  who  had  been  a 
rienced  Nimrods  too.  The  old  lion,  whet 
eompuny  wilh  his  thildren,  as. Ihc  native*  call 
tlieui.  though  lliey  are  netirly  an  big  hh  binisrlf^ 
or.  whe^i)  ninnberM  lu>rethr^r  happen  lo  como  upoa 
gatiiH,  the  nhle«i  or  ableKt  cr«ei>s  lo  tlie  obj 
while  the  othefB  crouch  on  the  gniss ;  if  he 
successful,  whii-h  lie  genendly  ie,  he  retires  fr 
his  victim,  and  lies  down  lo  breathe,  ajid  r< 
for  pcrhapii  ti  quarter  ul'  an  hour  ;  m  tbc  mi 
time,  the  o(heri>draw  around,  nnd  lie  dowit  n^ 
renpeclful  dislance.  When  ihe  chief  one 
^ot  lua  rest,  he  cominenee«  at  Ibe  nbdonien  tuid 
breuBl,  and  al\cr  making  hnvoc  with  Ihe  iit-bits 
of  ihe  earcn^e,  he  will  Like  o  second  rei-t,  iKini*.  ol 
Uie  others  presuming  to  move.  Having  made 
a  second  gorge,  he  retires,  the  olliera.  walriiinff 
bis  niuuone,  rush  on  ihurL'nininder.nnd  it  issootti 
devoured.  At  other  limes,  if  a  young  lion  i^ii 
the  prey,  and  an  old  one  lia]ipeiiti  to  come 
the  younger  retires  till  itte  elder  Iuik  dii 
This  WHS  wliiit  Africaner  called  better  mam 
than  tiio«e  of  the  Numaquas,  [who  abandon 
aged  puronts.) 

Parsing  along  a  vale,  wv  rnme  to  a 
where  the  lion  appi'arcd  lo  havrl>cen  rxurc 
himself  in  the  way  uf  leaping.  As  the  onUt 
arc  very  ex^wrt  in  Inu-itig  the  manteuvrea  of  i 
mnU  by  iheir  footmarks,  il  wan  »oon  di«i'ovc 
that  a  large  linn  had  crept  luivardna  »liort  LI 
stump,  very  bke  die  butnaii  form ;  when  wil 
about  a  dozen  yards,  it  bounded  on  itjc  sup) 
prey,  when,  to  his  mortirirntion.  he  li-Il  a  Ibul  or 
two  short  of  it  According  lo  the  testimony  of 
a  native  who  bad  been  watcl)ing  bis  nioUon^ 
and  who  joined  us  «oon  after,  the  lion  hty 
Romc  lime  steaiiliully  eyejnt;  it^  supposed  ni< 
It  tiien  arOFC,  smell  tJie  obji^cl,  and  returned 
Die  spot  from  wtiich  he  coutnienced  bi^  lirsl  lea| 
and  leaped  four  several  times,  till  at  bial* 
placed  bij  |)uw  on  the  imagined  prize.  Oni 
iher  occatiiuii,  when  Africaner  and  an  nttendi 
were  pButting  near  the  end  of  a  bill,  from  which 
jutted  out  It  smooth  rot-k  uf  len  m  twelve  feet 
lii<;h.  he  obi^erved  a  number  of  zebra*  prrs'lnff 
round  it,  ohli;jed  to  keen  llic  pntJi,  beyond  whien 
it  w:is  prvcipilous.  A  lion  was  Bcvn  creepmg  up 
iniMtrde  the  path,  lo  intercept  the  large  «lulli 
wbirli  ts  alw»y«  in  the  rear  lu  defend  or  wi 
the  iroup.  The  lion  missed  his  mark,  biu|  wl 
Ihe  zebra  rutihcd  round  tlie  point,  the  lion  ki 
well  if  he  could  mount  the  ruck  al  otic  leap, 
next  would  be  on  Uie  xebm's  bark,  it  M 
obliced  lo  turn  towariU  the  hill.  He  fell  si 
wilh  only  hi^t  Uvnil  over  the  clonr',  lunking  al 
irtil[opiu;i  :£ebra  switching  llic  tail  hi  the  air. 
UicnlrieiluKi'Cond  and  a  )lurdleap,li'' ' 
tfd.  In  the  niccui  time  two  more  lit>n»  > 
Bceinod  to  talk  and  roar  away  uboit: 
white  the  dI-I  lion  led  them  round  ilie 
round  it  ogatn ;  i}<en  he  made  nnoibei 
leap,  lo  shuw  them  what  be  and  ihey 
next  lime.  Africaner  added,  with  ihe 
fect  gnivily,  "They  cvideiilty  luJkcd 
olher,  but  ihotlffh  loud  enough,  I  c»\ik 
dcretnnd  a  word  thry  said  ;  nnd,  fc 
lihould  be  tlie  next  oBJccts  of  their  i 
away  and  lofl  tliciu  ia  council.'' 
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At  an  rnrlier  period,  And  in  nnothor  pun  of 
the  coantry,  ih?  rollowin^  clrcuin^inncc 
ftccurrcd,  and  fonned  Mr.  Moflat's  tiral  iii- 
iroduction  to  tbe  companionship  of  lions  : 

On«  ni!;ht  we  wcir  fjiilclly  bivoui»cki>«l  iit  n 
■aatl  pool  oil  the  'Oup  Uivi-'r,  whprc  wv  ncvrr 
iieil  B  visit  from  ItiN  mnjfaiy.     ^\'p.  hnti 
Jow-il  o»ir  unitRd  evening  woraliip,  Ih"?  book 
till  in  my  U:Lri<!,  iv\il  the  (-loj<lnif  ooIch  of  llie 
praiM!  Ii:iJ  *r,irccly  lallrn  iVoni  oiir  lips, 
1  r  of  the  I  ion  wui  hun  rd :  our 
WPFC  qniolly  flu'wing  the 

;    Ml  US,  ftiiJ  over  UUP  firc»,  luavinu 

Hf*)i  I  a  floiiil  iifiiuht  timl  s-iiiii.    Iliitu 

ttia  i>j .'  '■;„»,  our  Bihic  and  our  (funs^  wen- 

til  ■cntterrU  in  wild  conl'usion.  PruviJeniiiilly. 
BO**Tii.n,  t.luT-y  Tr««  «iifl^iinrd;  llie  oicn  were 
nuTt  lit linrk, nnj  «v(-urud  (o  ihc  wu^on, 

fcr  V.  :i.  afford  lo  luse  any.     Africonur. 

•eeing  ihe  reliiclanc«  of  Uiu  petiple  lo  iinr>iit:  in 
«  d*rk  »nd  gloomv  nivine.  grHsix'i!  a  nrrhrnnd. 
lAd  eicJalmed,  ''  follow  tiip  T'  and  but  for  ihin 
praraptnes*  and  intrepidity  we  must  have  [oat 
mne  oTour  numher,  for  nnthinjF  can  exceed  the 
ttrror  of  oxen  al  even  tJio  •mcll  of  u  lion. 
Tbo'  mny  hnppun  lo  be  in  the  worst 

ear..  Mc.  worn  nut  with  faliirue  and 

■nirnt  ilie  "husay  monsier  i»  per- 
iirl  liVi-   riirt -Impicn,   with    tiicir 
1-;  I'  ■-  ■■  <-  M'>i  eoiuuliiiiCddiiyd  Will  eUpae  before 
iiiny  -ire  I'-'ii  I'i. 

Wliilf  Uavdlin;^  with  tTio  otnbnssndors  of 
Uokbaila,  the  chief  or  king  mentioned 
•bore,  be  relates — 

A'  II  rcKl  one  nig  lit,  a  Hon 

ptw-  i'y  givinjj  n  roar,  which 

■oftly  III'  ■.    till'  i-simdi^d   pl.iin,  qs  it 

wa«  ra«j>'  .  another  m  n  iJiatjHKr.    Pi- 

rectins  ti«  'M u.,i}fti\Qtic/ial'ila  toihid«ouiid. 

and    a»l()n^   if  Uiry   tJ)ouL,'hi   ihcrc   wnti   diin- 

ft-f  fii.i-  turned  Ihcjr  curs  u*  to  u  voice  with 

y  WLTtf  r.uiii!i:ir,  unci,  ul'u-r  liBteoin)r  fw 

i>r  iwn    n  i'',>  rl,  ■    There  in  nmlkimjiT; 

he  1  _■  iti  ttli-rp."  They  wi^rt* 

'^  ■■  Aeliin^  thf!in  in  tlie 

Or  .  ii'w  UiP  lions  were  goiiiff  lo 

K,  '  We  livf  with  them;  tliey 

K  our  cuiu^iautuiifi.'* 

Tbero  i*  greater  losii  of  bum  in  life  from 
tlw  hyeufls  cnierinj;  the  towns  and  villaged 
1  lying"  ill  wait  at  ttie  pooU 
/oniou  and  oUJIdrcn  feted  wii- 
Uiku  iiuin  thf  "monarch  of  the  wild." 
One  occasion  Mr.  Moffbl  ran  more  dan- 
•r  from  nrhni  are  eonfidered  very  ignobl«> 
aninuils — frora  bnbaon«,  (ban  be  ever  had 
dune  from  the  lion.  Tbc  whole  passage  is 
fall  of  beauty,  and  aIiuws  the  author  lo  bo  u 
who  rpally  need  not  fenr  to  preach  be- 
fore the  mo6t  eultjvaled  aadiencn  that  Cape 
Ttum  or  any  other  town  could  fDrni»h. 
tr«ircIUns  towBrdaOriqua  Town,  and 
Orange  Rivfr,  he  bad  the  following 
ig  aeriaa  of  ailveoturos: — 
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On  oiu  occasion  I  was  rem«rli«bty  proaerrod' 
whrn  all  oxpccicd  tlial  my  mt;»  wn«  tun.  Wv  bad 
rt-ftchcd  liiK  ripor  «irly  in  tliu  Bf\*-nK>oi>,  ntiar  a 
dr>>aiirully  Ncntctiing  mlf  arnx*  a  pbin.  Threpof 
my  companions,  who  Mere  in  advance,  nxiu  forwtird 
lo  ■  Bii«hnian  vil'ngv,  on  an  usc-.'nt  eoitn*  tiuftilrfd 
ynnla  fiom  Uie  riv<.T.  I  went,  becaow  my  bonw 
^oiild  gn,  tnwardv  n  litttc  pool  on  b  diT  branch, 
froui  nliicli  the  (l^id  or  lorrcul  had  r<.'ccdt:d  to  tlie 
lar^frf  cwirm-.  Disn>oiiiitiii^,  I  puplpod  ihrotisli  a 
iiariuw  u^xoiln;;  iit  ih*.*  biiab<.>«t  nin)  lytni'  don'n, 
took  u  Itcariy  dniii'.'hi.  litimi'diatcly  mi  miAlnv 
myst^If  I  fiilt  (til  untiMial  tasite  in  niy  momb,  and 
looking  BtttMiiivuIv  Bl  the  waLur,  Bnd  the  I'Miiporary 
ff  [ict.*  Bruunil.  iL  HsiiUi^d  acroe*  my  niinti  tJiat  thf 
watiT  wupoisotK  J  Ibrthu  purpo9i7orkillio|rfrttine. 
1  Clime  oat,  and  meeting  <>nc  of  our  nunihrr,  who 
hod  been  a  little  in  the  rear,  juat  untcrinj,  told  him 
my  stupicioD. 

He  recorered,  after  great  auflering,  and 
IcIIb — 

1  waa  deopty  aSocted  by  the  aympaihy  of  threw 
poor  Biwhmen,  to  whom  wo  wero  ntler  furan^en. 
When  Uiey  saw  me  lauj^h,  they  d<*BfenfHJ  our  cnra 
tvtlb  i-xpri-«»ionR  nf  KatiHtnrtinn,  maliinfr  n  cronkiny 
and  clickinv.of  u'liich  Ihi-ir  ian^iiago  Ki'ciiiod  to  be 
mads  lip.  And  thean  harbanimn  to  the  Irtter 
"  »ltow«<l  U9  no  little  kindnear,"  fbr  lliey  gave  un 
»omo  int-ot  of  xebrap,  which  had  di^d  from  drinking 
tbi.'  eamo  water  on  the  preceding  day.  Thia  waa 
vrry  accepialile ;  for  hariiig  fasti-i]  thai  day,  we 
A'irp;  B^l  reotly  fur  a  nifral  ;  am!,  t|]mij:h  tin;  poi- 
koiiod  water  had  partinlly  hliintcil  my  iipfK>iitP.  I 
enjoyd  a  stoak  of  the  blackdooking  fl-«h  inioglod 
with  ita  3rcllow  fat- 

t>o  leaving  the  next  tnomin^',  I  gave  ih^M  poor 
IK'opIe  a  go<Hl  ebttrt-  nf  unr  Hinall  itock  of  lobaeco* 
winch  fft  tl^'m  nil  dmicing  like  M- '  '     .vr, 

Messing  our  vi»it  with  thr>  uKut  An'n-  i- 

It  jiricred  I'ne  that,  from  the  want  of  an  inu  ijinlcr, 
I  cwild  Miy  but  Iiitlt:  lo  (hr-iu  about  Hiin  who  came 
to  r<-ii^-i'm  ilio  iwior  and  the  iM>edy. 

TIk-«o  people  had  vomv  iIoMti  ftom  Ihe  dpMtt 
nn  Lh<!  nortli  in  srarch  of  water,  and  Wire  imbsUt* 
in^  by  tiic  chase,  by  calcldng  a  nolilary  animal  in 
a  pit'fatl,  MT  «Ue  dt  litroying  it  with  water  poisoned 
by  ail  lufinfioii  of  bulbs  or  oihi'r  root*.  Tliry  Were 
cviileiiily  living  in  avtw:  ftar  of  th«  ('ontinaM  oa 
il*e  nppn»ile  xidit  of  the  fivcri  who»r!  cattle  form  a 
trinptiiitf  tail  to  thrtM.'  hungry  wauderrri'.  Tliiok, 
ing,  and^wf/y /oo,  that  euiud  p«rt  of  the  earthV 
furface  tnusl  m  iJuiri,  they  naluntlty  in>ngin<]  that 
if  fAft'r  game  t«  slioi.and  iheir  booey  pitfcrvd.  Ilipy 
have  a  right  to  rt  prtMalf,  according  lo  nalural  hiw, 
ind  tltcrcfurr  cnntio*.  r<-i>:st  the  IrmtilaliOM  of  ai'ia- 
tng  lite  properly  of  iIkIt  more  wcultliy  niighl^irf, 
when  it  Ilea  wiiliin  reach. 

Oil  the  9t^venl)i  ilny  we  nBcIi*^  thai  part  of  the 
riviT  called  Quia  or  Kwetii,  from  which  wo  in- 
icnd>-d  to  go  id  a  dirrci  tourae  lo  Griijui  Town, 
Wnn;;  ih«  Orange  Kiver  fat  to  the  r-jjlit.  Wo 
had  pr>>viauiily  made  inquiriea  about  lliu  country 
ivhicli  lay  between.-  aomr  n\i  then*  wa«  water; 
oUi-.'TT,  that  we  idiould  find  none.  We  had  rtten 
xk  amall  portion  ol*  meat  that  inQrniiig,  narrving 
only  enough  lor  tmr  ainglc  mral,  h>»i  n«r  •linula 
get  nu  more;  and  drank  fr-jily  of  waicr,  to  ketjp 
the  atomicb  dialendcd;  and  fclLiolofably  coin- 
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foH«bli>.  At  ni^bt  ve  canoe  to  aome  old  huts, 
wlicm  wire  Kiituiia  oflobacco  gBrdvliiii  wliicti  liid 
l»eon  watered  with  wooden  roMelA  from  the  id- 
joining  nver.  Wo  a^m  liie  evening'  in  ou«  of 
tl)cii4;  li'iti ;  thougli,  frotn  c«rtiiin  UiyUis  for  in}{ro«i> 
tntl  i>;tr.;s9,  it  wat  cvidorittf  ■  domiciif  for  hycnnf, 
and  ollter  tK>asl«  off)"')'.  Wt  had  ecareutj'  etul'-d 
our  cwnitig  sonjr  of  jiraisc  to  Him  wlioso  watcht'iiJ 
[cAro  Imd  giiidvd  and  jiresvrvod  u»  ilirou^li  t\tc  day, 
mUf^n  iho  difltant  end  dolormis  howls  of  the  hyi^na, 
and  th<>  no  less  inhnrmatiioiM  jibb<>ring  of*  the* 
"ickal,  announced  iho  kindorcompany  wiih  which 
re  wora  loHpeiid  tlie  ni^fht;  urtiilo,  fW>in  tlie  rivt>r, 
lie  hipjinpotami  krpt  up  a  blowing;  and  snorting 
chonu.  Our  slet-'p  was  any  thtii^  Imt  awevt.  On 
tbe  uldition  of  the  di«tiinl  notes  of  liw  hooting  owl, 
>no  of  our  men  rviuarked,  "  We  waul  only  Ihe 
i'«  roar  to  complete  the  nmsic  of  tlip  desert." 
W)*M  they  BA  6le«py  and  lircrd  as  I  am,"  said 
inotlicr,  "they  would  find  something  elsoto  do." 
In  the  morning  we  found  that  some  of  there  night 
KBvengen  had  approached  vcr)'  near  tJie  door  of 
our  hut. 

Having  refreshed  oiirsoWos  with  a  batti  and  a 
Jraitght  of  water,  we  prepared  for  the  thirsty  road 
re  had  to  irai'eree:  hut,  hoforo  atnrting,  a  council 
lic'idi  wh'Ttlier  we  aliould  finish  tlie  last  amoH 
jmition  of  nv-at,  which  any  one  iniglit  have  devour- 
ed in  a  minute,  or  reacne  ii.     Tlie  dccisiun  wo» 
lo  keep  it  lill  evening.     We  soii»hr  in  vam  for  ixia 
bulbs.     Our  only  rc«ource,  accoMing  tothe  custom 
of  the  country,  wu  to  fill  oursttlvea  with  aa  much 
vrntcr  as  our  bodies   could    contaiD.     We  wen.- 
.obliged  to  halt  during  the  day,  fearing  our  horses 
Ivould  givii  up,  from   tlie  excessive  ht-at.     When 
tho  e^'ening  drew  on,  wo  had  lo  ascend  and  du* 
eccnd   Kcveral  mnd-hillit,  wliicti,  weary  and  faint 
from  two  daya'  fasting,  was  to  iin  exceedingly  fa- 
tiguing.    Vanderbyle  and  mywlfwere  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  when  we  otucrved  our  three 
C0(ni<an>on5  rcmatnmgb4.'hind  ;  but  supposing  they 
etaiu  to  Ktrike  light  and  kindle   tlicir   pipes,  we 
tbotightlessly  rode  forward.      Having  proceeded 
wmt:  diatanci!  we  haJied,  and  hallooed,  but  received 
no  reply.     Wc  fired  a  sliot,  bul  no  one  answcri'd- 
We  piirauod  our  journey  in   the  direction  of  the 
tliieh  ground  neftr  the  Loni,''   Mcjutaiii*',  through 
I'wfiich  n;ir  |iath  lay.     On  reaching  a  buahlessplain. 
we  alighted,  and  tnade  a  fire:  another  sImH  was 
fired,  and   we  listened  with  intense  earneatnest ; 
gloomy,  desert  silence  reigned  around.     We 
}iivi!rscd,  as  well  as  our  parched  li|)«woolil  allow, 
I  what  must  bedoiie.  To  watt  till  morning  wotdd 
'^' increase  ibe  length  of  our  sitfTering, — to  retrace 
ir  tAfps  waa  impossible: — probably  they  bad  wan- 
sred  from  the  path,  and  might  ^e^e^  overtake  ag : 
tbe  same  time  wl*  fett  moal  reluctant  to  proce<.'d. 
T0  had  just  dL'tunnitied  to  remain,  when    we 
ilgbl  we  would  fire  OBr>  more  sliot.     It  was  an- 
sred — by  Ihe  lion,  ajiparcnlly  close  to  the  place 
[«b«re  wd  itood.    No  wood  was  at  hand  to  tmike  a 
[fire,  nothing  hut  turts  of  grass;  ao  we  r«n,  and  re- 
tnount'-d  our  horses,  urging  them  on  towards  a  range 
of  dark   mountains,  the  gloom  incn.-aaii)g  ns  we 
(•proceeded  ;  but  as  our  horses  could  nnt  go  mnrh 
'  ftboro  0  walking  pace,  wo  were  in  dread  every  mo- 
tatof  beicg  overtaken.    If\«-odrew  up  to  listen, 
^fcis  approach  iu  llie  rear  was  distinctly  beard.    On 
Veachin^  the  winding  glen  or  pass  through  the 
CDOonlAins,  dotpairiog  oicecape  from  oureoemyi  we 


ren^red  lo  ascend  a  Bt«ep,  where,  from  a  precipi 
#e  might  pdl  liimwitit  stonca  ;  for  wc  I^U  only 
couple  of  balls  Ivii.  On  dragging  our»etvtf«  am 
•lorsus  up  thi'  steep,  we  f-iinnl  the  supposed  n-fu^ 
no  uneven  for  a  standing  plnc(\  and  not  one  fra 
nient  of  luoec  stout-  to  Ih;  finind.  Our  ditnati 
wa«  now  dmihiy  dnngi-rous  ;  Ibr,  on  dettcending 
(.he  path,  llw  qnvrj-wa*.  on  wliii^li  n\dv  w  the  Ijoo 
My  conipanioa  took  his  steel  ami  fiint,  to  try. 
striking  them,  if  lie  cuiild  no*,  discover '.race* 
lie  lion's  paws  on  the  pallt,  expecting  every 
<iteol  that  he  would  bound  nn  ono  of  us.  Tht^  te 
■or  of  tlie  horses  soon  told  us  that  Ihe  ot>j<.>ct  ofo 
Ircad  was  dost-  to  us,  bnl  on  the  right  side,  nam' 
ly.  in  our  rear.  Wo  instantly  rcmtnmtci!,  ami 
Uiiued  to  pursue  tlic  track,  which  we  tt«d  soin' 
umi-o  gri^at  difliciilty  in  tracing  along  its  stg- 
wtndin'.i',  among  bushcF.  (•toii(<s  AttiTsaitd.  Tt. 
dark  towering  etiSii  around  us,  the  deep  cilence 
which  was  diaturbed  by  the  grunt  of  a  solitary 
boon,  or  Ihu  squalling  of  some  of  Its  young  oiici 
added  to  the  coloring  of  the  night's  pictur 
We  haii  not  proceeded  very  far  before  the  h 
•fUVQ  a  Iremendniifl  rnar,  which,  ectioing  from  pi 
cipice  to  precipice,  e^ounded  as  if  we  were  witln 
ii  lion's  den.  On  rt<aching  tbe  ^resa  of  the  del 
through  which  we  hud  paaeod,  wy  were  cheered 
the  waning  mnon,  rising  bright  in  the  east.  U 
4Cending  again,  we  would  gladly  liave  laid 
weary  hmbs  down  to  rest ;  but  thirst,  and  the  ] 
nihility  of  the  limi's  r.'soiring  to  niBk->  his  siipfi 
•>u  one  of  U9,  propelled  our  weary  steps,  for  oar 
hors'?5  Were  complclely  jaded. 

We  continued  our  alow   and  silent  march  for 
hours.     The   tongue  cleaving  to  the   mo<*  rvf  |hs 
HHMith  from   thirst,  luadc  conversation 
difficulL     At  last  we  readied  the  lon^'- 
••  waterfall,"  so  nameil    because,  when    it    ran 
water  sometimes  falls,  tliotigh  Jii  small  ouantilies 
but  It  wttstoolatc  toD^cend  \h<i  hilt.     VVc  allow 
our  poor  worn-oHt  liorsei  to  go  where  they  plrssedi 
and  having  kindle!  a  small  Hre,  and  produced  ■ 
little  saliva  by  sinol^ing  a  pipi~,  we  talked  about  oar 
UmX.  conipaniont^  wliylupp-.-ned  forllieir  ct^nfort 
have   tbe  mnn<el  of  meat,  and  wl»o,  as   Junt; 
thought,  would  wander  from  tlie  position  in  wl 
we  Ji'fi  thorn  towards  the  river.     We  bowetl 
knee  to  Him  who  tiad  mercifully  pri^eerved  us 
laid  our  heads  on  our  saddtm.     The  \Mt  K>uiid  w 
heard  to  soothe  us,  was  the  distant  roar  of  the  lk>i 
but  we  Were  too  much  exhausted  to  feel  atty  thini 
like  ftar.     Sleep  camu  to  our  rcUcr,  and  il  awni' 
tnade  up  of  seenea  the  niort  lovely,  forming  a  fil 
ittg  contraat  10  our  real  eiiiitation.     T  felt  as  if 
gaged,  during  my  short  reposv,  in  rming  an 
ambrosial    bo^ver8  of  paradisaical  drligbi,  lica 
•oonds  of  muflic,  as  il  from  angels'  Itarpe  ;  it 
the  night  wind  falling  on  my  cars  from  the  nu 
boring  bill.     I  seemed  to  pass   trom  stream 
stream,  in  which  I  bathed  ami  skkcd  my  thi 
many  a  crystal  fbuni,  flowing  from  golden 
tains  enriched  with  living  green.     Tbsse 
ploSKures  continued  till    morinng  dawn,  1 
awoke,   spwchleSB  With  lliinft,  our  eyes   inflai 
and  our  whole  frnnir:-«  biinilnj;  lik>'  n  c^ii^ 
were,  however,  eamowhallc^n  li»i 
watur.  and  bail  recourse  to  onoLiu  . 
could  articulate  a  word. 

My  coQipauioii  then  directed  tne  to  n  moic 
iog  rock,  Dear  Ibo  top  uf  tbe  hill,  where,  If  iai 


for 
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IK WAtfiT  at  alL  it  wonld  ht-  fminfl.     I  li>nk  up 
■ua  Ut  proctrett  in  tliut  ilirc-clinn,  wlijlc  ti<^ 
nn  search  of  ihe  horses,  which  we  trarrd 
K  ha¥o  lK*n  (Ir^THJfvJ  by  Un>  lion.     I  ««- 
Wai  Ihe  raffgnl  hfij^hl  lo  the  xpot  whcrr  wh- 
Doee  niu,liul  ftiuful  ii  as  'Iry  a«  llie  sandy 
a  beaoftlb.     I  Htaod  a  few  (ni[iii!<.-s,  flretchuit; 
"/  languid  eye  lo  »*:«  if  ittcrc  wrru  nuy  op- 
pramDc«  of  ine  horsps,  hm  saw  nothing;  inrn- 
HjT  lo  devccnd,  I   l)ni»[M'iii><l  to  rou^h,  nnd  w,\9 
I       aaunily  surroundpd  by  nlnititt  n  hundred  Im- 
■  iHiic  Bixe.    Tlicy  gniiiU'd, 
"um  stone  to  Monv,  proTrud- 

"'V  ""■"  ■'" '■',  -"'i'  ilnming  back  tlie  skin  ol 

tlieir  for**hriidi*,  ihrpnirnmtr 'aji  instiinl  attuck. 

[  L. ,.,    "..rrvMi;^  ihpin  with  my  iTUn,  wliirh  vrun 

i[  I  knew  their  rhiirnf'tcriiiiihliitpiiKiuon 

....    .11  hn',  for  if  I  hrul  ivmiiiilcil    one  ol 

llipm,  I  nJiouhl  hnvr  bt-en  skiniiPil  in  five  min- 

rtT/»      Th>-    :i'*r<'nl   WOK  Very  laborioiiB,    hut  I 

'  II  any  tiling  lo  be  at  the  bottom 

III.     JSome  came  »■>  near  as  even 

■j  i.Mjcli  ti.y  Jtat  w]iilr  pa»iirnar  projecting  nx-ks. 

li  »r.ii  EDmc  time  befor*  I   nmched  ihc  jilain. 

,«hcn   liicy  appcar<v|  lo   liold   a  noi«y  cotnicd, 

[fftlhrr  abuut  whut  ihry  had   done,  or  inlcndcd 

imni(.     Lev€!Uing  my  pWi?  at  iwn  that  eeemetl 

he  moflttieroe.  as  I  was  iibout  tu  touch  thu  (rig 

'  I-  I  hiivB  du-apfd.  Iff 

I  lot't  ihi'm  (tnmjiired, 

|iiiiiiila»uon  of  having  given 

;y  -•-.'.■■  nn...>f,p,.,|  ^iih  ti,^  horses.     My 

■\-ei  lluin  worde,  ronvinrin^ 

(111  wnler.  wo  raddletl  Iht 

li'ijh  Uiev  had  pirked  up 

'  I  r  ii.iraLk'  beyond  ilcscrip 

VVr  iHJwdirtTicd  our  course  toivurds  Wiitp 

tr.  virhfrr  -.ve  rnuU)  BCiirccly  hope  to  arrivt- 

■■'  if  wr  reached  it  at  .ill,  for 

.i  Kidixmoiint,  and  drive  om 

nfw'ri  slovvl}  uji.]  ..;li-ntly,)vrr  the  i^Iowintf  plui"- 

ffhfiro  the  drliiBivcr  inifago  inniiili/ed  our  lecl- 

'   'itionn  of  ine  lov^bftsl  piclnres,  vf 

'.-■  ctuddrd  with  lovfely  ialpla,  and 

t»wc(nri,'   >;'■'■'>  fuovmif  in  tlie  breeze  on   ihrir 

tmlu.     In  some  miirht  be  isccn  tliR  bHsde  of  a 

lido  liarbor,  wiiJi  juUn-*.  roveg,  and  mov- 

uid  oars  ;  in  nibeni,  lakes  «o  lovely,  us 

hud  jiut  coRie  I'rom  tlit>  Iiiiiul  ofllic  Di- 

rtiil,  a  tran>tcripiofKdvn'sBM<'f;tc»l  vicwwj 

'   thv  result  of  highly  rarefietl  uir,  or  the 

heal  of  the  sun'n  rays  on  Uie  Bidiry 

Snmrtimn,    nhcti   the  h(>n>C8  and  my 

i '  hundred  yards  in  advance, 

licil  from  (he  eartit,  or  mov- 

'A\tira  ill  the  air.    Many  n 

am  tiilln,  cieavalcd  by  the 

Iter,  uiUj  wluth    tu    thrijFt    our  heads,  in 

lutvc  vomcihin?  Milid  between  our  te- 

riiys  of  the  Kun. 

'  rork,  tlitt  iihrtihK 

'  o,  ill  if  by  some  bliiBl 

■    wna  lo  be  Mcii  or 

' T  of  a  beetle,  rc- 

f  which  sccmod 
.-  ■■--.-■J  ui  the  heat    Nut 
t  doud  bad  been  oeen  liticc  nc  \t(i  our  homes. 

Tbe  hanlahipi  of  tho  miBiiionary,  on  ibis 
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wild  journey,  were  not  yet  ended,  nor  was 
his  every  day  course  of  life  wittioni  severe 
privation- 

We  have  been  tempted  beyond  all  dn« 
bounds  by  ihiti  faKcinnting  nnmitive,  which 
combine!!  beanty  and  interest  ufevprv  sort, 
divine  and  human.  One  more  it>idtiied  pio- 
lure,  and  we  have  done,  ninccrely  hoping 
that  tens  and  hundreds  of  thonsandn  may  ex* 
perience  the  same  delight  and  iti^lrtiction 
from  Ihc  pornsal  of  (his  narrative,  thai  ilhas 
ftlforded  to  onrselvcs.  By  a  happy  surges* 
tion,  the  singing  of  hymns,  which  Aluttnl 
had  composed  or  translated  into  the  native 
langiinge,  was  adopted,  and  it  charmed  the 
natives.  A  distant  chief,  of  mild  and  highly 
interesting  character,  named  Mo^hen,  had, 
atdifiercni  (inics,  visited,  the  station,  and 
had  brought  his  family  to  be  lustnictcd  ; 
and  while  out  on  a  tour,  .Motfat  viiiitcil  his 
village,  where  this  aoimated  ecene  occur- 
red; 

The  ntomenl  I  entered  the  vlllajie,  the  hue- 
and-cry  was  raised,  and  ohi  am!  youny.  niodier 
and  children,  came  rnniiin(;r  tn^tlirr  nc  ifitwere 

to  ice  some   grcal  proitiify I  itiok 

my  Testament  and  a  hymn-book,  and  with  tuch 
eiaffcni  UB  I  hud,  guvc  out  a  hymn,  read  n  chap- 
ter, and  prayed  i  then  taking  the  iwcl,  "God  so 
loved  the  world,"  etc,.  di«c(iurBed  to  tlium  for 
about  an  hour.  Great  order  and  profound  si- 
lence were  maintained.  The  serne.  (so  well  de- 
picted in  the  vij,'iielle  in  the  litle-pajre)  was  in 
the  centre  nf  the  village,  composed  ul  Dechuaim 
nnd  Coranna  liuusea  and  cnitlp-folils.  Home  of 
these  coiilaincil  Ihc  cattle,  sheep,  imd  jfonln, 
while  other  herd«  were  strolling  about.  Ala 
distanct)  a  TNtrly  were  npnronching  riding  on 
oxen.  A  few  sirangerB  drew  near  with  their 
speani  and  ^hjchU,  who,  on  being  beckoned  to, 
instantly  laid  them  do\m.  Tbe  native  doga 
could  nut  understand  the  stmnge  Inokinf;  b**ing 
on  die  front  of  Uic  wagon,  huldiiig  l<<r(h  lo  a 
L'azing  throng,  and  they  would  occn>iionally 
broitk  the  i;iU-nrn  wilh  their  bark,  for  which, 
however,  they  (fuifered  tlic  penally  of  a  flone  or 
stick  hurled  at  their  hende.  Two  mUk  inuida, 
who  had  tied  their  cowb  to  posts,  stood  the  whole 
lime  widi  their  milking  vessels  in  their  tmnd?, 
n»  if  afraid  of  losing  a  single  wntcnce.  The 
earnest  alieniion  ninnifetnted  exceeded  any  thing 

I  harl  ever  before  wilneeac^l,  and  the  cotinte- 
nnncci  of  aome  indicated  elrong  inontnl  e:ccite- 
menl.  .  .  ,  When  I  had  conehidc^l,  my  hear- 
ers divided  into  companleo.  to  talk  die  Mibjecl 
over  ;  but  others,  more  inquisitive,  plied  mc  with 
(luestions.  While  thus  cngatj^ed.  my  atiiniion 
was  arrested  by  a  simple-looking  young  niao  ui 

II  short  distiince,  rulhcr  oddly  attired.  .  .  . 
The  person  referred  to  was  holding  forth  wilh 
ttreat  animation  lo  a  number  qf  people,  who 
were  till  attention.  On  approaching,  I  tound.  to 
my  BurpriHC.  that  he  was  preaebing  my  sermon 
over  ngain,  witli  uncommon  precision,  and  wjih 
great  solemnity,  imitating  as  nearly  as  he  vould 
Ihc  gcsturei  ol  the  original.    A  greoler  contract 
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coiiM  scnrrely  be  fonceivetl  thnn  the  Oinlniiric 
figi)rL>  I  Imvc  ilescribtid,  uiid  Uie  solcmiiUy  of  h\* 
iBcijjuaiie,  Ills  Buhjcci  beiiiff  eiernity.  while  lie 
cvitiynily  fell  wliiii  lie  spoko.  Not  wiBliing  lu 
disturb  tiini,  I  iilluwod  tiiiii  (c  liuitili  flif  ircilnl. 
0(1(1  ei-oiii'j:  liim  "oon  nHer,  toM  bim  th>il  beronlil 
do  what  1  wafi  stire  I  could  nnl,  thntivnii.  pmnch 
fignin  the  fiimo  sermon  verbatim.  Ho  did  rioi 
uppcar  vnin  of  his  superior  niemory.  "U'ht-n 
1  lieiir  any  Uiin^  grt-ol,'' he  i^iiid,  toucliintr  hi<> 
forchcnd  willi  bis  Gntfcr,  "  il  reirmins  Uicrc." 
Ttiis  yuun^  iimti  Mod  in  Uie  Tuitli  sburUy  alU-r, 
before  nn  nppfirtunity  nns  atTonled  htm  of  nmk- 
iiift  a  piiblic  prorcBsion. 

[    Tn  tho  eveninjf.  after  the  tows  were  milked, 

'and  the  berdt  had  litid  Uicmeelves  down  in  the 

foldfl  to  rhew  tlic  cud,  a  rongre^aUun  lor  the 

third  lime,  Blood  befurc  my  wugoii.     TJic  bright 

silvery  moon,  boldioff  bcr  way  through  a  cluud- 

Ies3(   ftarry  Blty,  and   shining  on  mnny  n  wiblc 

ftire.  nmilf!  the  scene  peiriiliarly  twilenin  and  im- 

prrBsi%-e,  while  the  deepest   nttcniion  was  paid 

to  the  subject,  which  jvaa  the  importance  oi  r'?- 

ligion  iliiMlruleil  by  Scripture  characters.     After 

dte   service,   lltey    lingered   ubout   tlie   wagon. 

milking  many  iiKpiirieti,  and  rejientitij;  over  unit 

over  attain  wtiat  they  had  beard.    .    .    •    The 

following  dfiy,   Moiidisy,  was  no  Icm  busy,  fur 

Uiough  the  wind  wax  very  high,  so  as  tn  pre.veni 

a  public  ecrvicc  in  the  nioniing',  1  wan  engaged 

addrci^oiii^  ditTtTcnl  pnrtiee  at  their  own  du-cll- 

ijn^,  and  icnrhing  them  10  read.   .    .    .    When 

Kiiotlier  deeply  iotercstin^  evening  service  bad 

cloeed,  the  people  seemed  rerolvrd  to  jret  all  out 

of  me  Ihcy  rould-     All  vvuuld  learn  to  read  ilien- 

and  then.    A  few  remainingBpelliag-booliB  wtre 

Bought  out,  and  the  two  nr  three  youtig  p<^ople 

I  hful  wiiti  me  were  ciicb  incioscu  within  a  cir- 

oic  of  scholars  all  eager  to  learn.     Some  were 

compelled  to  be  cotiiciu  with  only  shouting  out 

Ihe  nnmec  of  the  letters,  wbidi  were  nithcr  Too 

sinult  to  be  £ecn  by  Uie  wlioje  circle,  with  only 

;tbe  light  rjl"  the  moon.     Wliile  tlii*  railier  noi*y 

cxurciiie  was  going  on,  some   of  the  principtt! 

men  wilJi  whom  I  wan  c.onver.iing,  thought  lliey 

would  aUo  try  (heir  skill  in  thiit  new  art.     .    .     . 

•'  Oh,  teach  uh  the  ABC  with  music,"  every  one 

cried,  giving  uie  no  time  to  tell  them  it  wus  too 

Late.    I   fouml   they   had   made  Ibiti   discovery 

tlirough  one  of  my  boys.    There  were  pre«enlly 

dozen  or  more  sumiundiag  nib,  and  resistance 

^wtus  out  of  ihc  question.     Draggbd  and  pushed, 

I  PDtered  one  of  the  largest  native  houses,  whicli 

wai  insmnUy   crowded.     The   tune  of  "  Auld 

Ung  cync'^  was  jiilched  to  A  B  C,  eacli  mccecd- 

jng  round  was  juiiteil  by  succeeding  voices,  tiU 

^  every  lonmie  wn«  vocal,  ami  every  countenance 

fbeamcd  with  henrt-folt  Biitisfeetion.    The  longer 

they  sang  (he  more  freedom  was  fell,  and  ''  Auld 

lang  M'ne"  was  erboed  to  (he  farlhe*t  corner  ol 

the  \*jiln^p.     The  mrainii  which  inlufc  pteai^nra- 

^'ble  emoiions  into  ilic  sons  of  the  Nonli,  were  no 

I'less  potent  omong  these  children  of  the   South. 

[Those  who   hud  rutired  to  their  evening  iilum- 

lliers,  Kupposing  lliat  wo  ware  holding  a  nigbt 

[•ervice,  came;  "formusic,*' it  is  eaid,  '■  oJiarius 

|1he  snvnga  breast."     It  cerlaiuly  dues,  parlji'u- 

'iT\y  Ihc  natives  of  Southern  Alrira,  who,  how. 

fflver  dtfgradt.'d  tJicy  may  have  heconia.  stjll  rc- 

taiatliat  reJIncmentof  tastCj  which  cjiahlea  tbem 
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to  npprccintn   those    innrs  wluch   are    dJHtJi 

•fiiiMlicd  !'>r  rneloily  andfoftnees The 

oumpony  at  k-n>;iii  dient  rscd  ;  and  awaking  ia 
ihc  morning,  iifier  a  urief  R-poec,  1  was  nol  '' 
little  Eiirprieed  lo  hear  ihe  old  tunc  in 
comer  ol  the  village.  Thn  maids  milki 
cows,  and  the  bf.ys  tending  the  calves, 
ming  their  lUphnbcl  over  a^'aiii.  . 
sbeu and  his  ucopic  made  very  pleasiDgBdnuii 
in  Chriminn  knowledge,  and  so  cogvr  were  the_ 
lo  bt'iiehl  by  the  inslruclion-i  uf  tliu  misniofiarK*. 
tlmt,  at  a  consideruhle  sucrilico  uf  time  aim 
comlbrt,  ihey  nsade  iVequcnl  joiirneyii  to  tJie  Ku- 
rtuiian.  It  was  an  interesting  uperiacle  to  s 
Ibrty  or  lirty  men.  women,  and  children,  cnmi, 
ovt  r  the  plain,  all  mounted  on  oxen,  and  br 
rng  wiili  them  a  niimbcrol^  mddi  con-:^  that  lb 
might  nol  be  too  lurdeUFomc  cither  to  (he 
8ionane«  or  the  people.  Their  object  was  to  ob- 
tnin  instruclion  ;  and  tliey  would  n.-ainin  ul  Mo^ 
tiio  and  llie  Kiirunmn  far  more  than  (wu  mou 
at  a  time,  diligently  attending  lo  all  the  oppon 
nitiCE  attbrdetf;  and  Andnes,  the  brother  of  M' 
abeu,  being  the  more  tulciitcd  individual, 
eoon  after  appointed  schoolmaster,  and 
Win  iiuniblo  and  devoted  tabors  ihey  m 
derlul  progress.  What  ibey  valued  for 
«clvc»  Ihey  were  anxious  to  secure  to  th 
children;  and  Mofheu  left  hi«  daughter  to 
careofMrt?.  Mo(r.it,lbr  eduriition.  while  Andri. 
committed  his  son  1(1  that  of  Mr  r  ,-,..,,..  ■.(  Mo-" 
tito,  both  of  whom  made  ni08i  .   ;ro 

grMB,  not  only  in  reading  and  .        >  j.  .ui  ih 
daughter  in  necdieworki  and  ia  general  dam 
cmploymonU. 
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MADAMfe  DE  S^VIGNE. 
PtiHU  Um>  BJI'ibuixli  R««ltw. 

Madame  <tt  Sevigne  and  her  Contrmp 
Two  vols.  Hvo.    London :   1842. 

Madame  de  Sevignb,  in  her  combined 
and  inseparable  character  as  'wriler  and 
woman,  enjoys  the  Mngular  and  deligfalftil 
reputation  of  having  united,  beyond  all 
others  of  bcr  class,  the  rare  with  the  fami- 
liar, and  the  lively  with  tho  correct.  Tba 
moment  her  name  is  meniioncd,  we  think 
of  the  mother  who  loved  her  daughter  ;  of 
the  most  cburmitig  of  Icttcr-wriierB  ;  of  the 
ornament  of  an  age  ofliccnse,  who  incurred 
none  of  its  ill-repute  j  of  the  female  who 
has  become  one  of  the  cIbbb!c&  of  Ler  Ian* 
guage,  without  efTort  and  without  i&tco* 
lion. 

The  si^ht  of  a  nome  so  attractive,  in  the 
title-page  of  the  volumca  before  us,  lus 
made  us  renew  an  intercourse,  nrrer  ei 
liroly  broken,  wilh  her  own.  We  have  livc^ 
over  agoin  with  her  and  her  friends  fri 
her  first  tetter  to  her  In&t,  including  \ht 
new  matter  in  the   latest   Ports  editioai 
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^ff»  h»re  Men  her  wrhing  in  her  cabinet, 
itoring^  Ql  court,  being  ih«  lire  of  the  coin- 
pr...  ir,  Kpf  parlor,  nursing  ber  old  uncle 
^  ,  banlering  Mudetnoi sella  du  Pies* 

Ml-,  irriunu-;!  and  then  jesttnif  ivitb  bcr 
»ao;  devouring  the  romances  of  Cnlpre- 
aede,  and  respondiiifr  to  the  wit  of  Pascal 
•nd  Li»  Knntftioc  ;  walking  in  her  own  (jreen 
f  '     '  !,   eneliitnlin;*  cnrdinnU, 

i  I'liers  beouties,pncis,de- 

hayiiiuker*;    ready    to    'die    with 
ler'  fifty  times  a-day  ;   and  idolizing 
ber  daqffbier  for  ever. 

It  is  sotnen'bat  extrnordinary,  that  of  alt 
tb«  adniirertior  a  woninti  fo  interestincr,  not 
I     on*  ha»  yet  been  found  in  ibe^c  isIandB  to 
I     tWe  any  rrn*iorably  good  occount  of  her — 
Linr  regular  and  eomprebeasive   informa- 
Htion  r«»p«otiDg  ber  life  and  writings.     The 
"  boiices    in    tbe    biogmphieal    dictionarieii 
m    tncmrrtt    to    the     la^t    degree  ;     and 
'fketehes    of  greater  pretensit^n  have  sel- 
dom consisted  of  inaro  than  luo«e  and  brief 
nrmaranduni5,  picked  out  uf  others,  thcii 
prdtccssors.    The  name  which  report  has 
MsigDod   to  the  compiler  of  the  volumes 
^fore  us,  induced  us  to  entertain  sanguine 
bopea  that  somclbini;  more  satisfactory  was 
iSoiit  to  be  done  for  the  (jueen  of  leltor- 
(rriting  ;  and  undoiibiedly  tbe  portrait  which 
kas  been  given  of  her,  is,  on  the  whole,  tbe 
best  hitherto  to  be  met  with.    But  still  it  is 
t  limited,   b&Hy,   and   unfininhed    portrait, 
farming   but   one   in  a  gallery  of  others; 
many  of  trhich  hnrc  little  to  do  with  ber, 
I       and  some,  scarrely  nny   connection   even 
pjth  bcr  times-     Now,  in  a  work  entitled 
■      '  Madame  de  S^vigne  and  her  Conicmpora- 
H  rica.'   we   had  a  right  to  eipect  a  picture 
P  viih  tbe   foreground  occupied  by   herself 
and  her  friends^  and  the  rest  of  the  group 

tHl  greater  or  less  distances,  in  proportion 
to  their  reference  to  the  main  figure  ;  somo- 
Ihing  analogous  to  an  interesting  French 
print,  which  exhibits  Molit^rc  reading  one 
of  his  plays  to  an  assembly  of  tvits,  at  tbe 
.  I)oas0  of  Ninon  de  I'Enctos.  The  great 
K  comic  writer  is  on  hifl  legs — -the  prominent 
V  nbjecl — acting  as  well  as  reading  bis  play, 
~  to  a  Jively  and  salient  altitude,  full  of  French 

I  expression  ;  near  bim  sits  tbe  lady  of  the 
iicmse,  as  the  gatherer  together  uf  the  par- 
ly ]  and  round  both,  in  characteristic  pos- 
tures, but  all  listening  to  tbe  reader,  sit 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Fontaine,  Cumeille,  and 
ooe  or  two  more.  But  in  a  picture  of  Ma- 
dame de  S«rigDe,  and  those  whom  an  asso- 
ciition  of  ideas  would  draw  round  her,  what 
have  we  ID  do  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
P^re  Jo^ejfh,  and  Boisrobrrl  1  Whni  with 
tbe  toon  in  th«  '  Iron  Mask,'  with  Lord 
10 


and  Ossory,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
Shrewsbury,  and  St.  Simon,  and  others  who 
Qourished  before  and  after  her  day  1  There 
itt.  it  Is  true,  a  sprinkling  of  cxtrocis  from 
M?idamc  de  S^'vigne's  letters  ihruttgb  the 
greater  part  of  the  volnmcs;  but  even  these 
naturally  fail  us  in  many  of  the  sketches, 
and  of  ivholc  tetters  we  have  but  two  or 
three  ;  where«!i,  what  the  public  looked  for, 
WHS  a  regular  and  satisfactory  account  both 
of  her  M'ritin^s  and  her  life,  a  selection  of 
specimens  of  ber  letters,  and  some  talk 
about  her  friends;  in  short,  about  all  of 
whom  she  talks  herself;  not  excepting  Ni- 
non, of  whom  there  is  hero  scarcely  a  word ; 
and  asftiiredty  not  omitting  such  a  friend 
as  Corbinelli,  whose  name  we  do  not  re- 
member seeing  in  the  book.  There  is  very 
little  even  about  bcr  son  the  Marquis,  and 
not  a  syllohle  respecting  her  startling  '  con- 
temporaries,* Brinvilliers  and  La  Voisin  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  have  a  long 
account  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spaio, 
and  a  history  of  the  very  foreign  transac- 
tions of  Stradella  the  musician.  It  is  much 
as  if,  in  the  print  above-mentioned,  Molidre 
and  his  friends  had  been  thrust  into  the 
background,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  eoin- 
poniiion  given  up  to  a  view  of  the  courts  of 
France  nnd  England.  Wc  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  contradictions  between  the  '  ad- 
vertisement* and  the  'introduction*  respect- 
ing the  chief  authorities  connutted ;  or  such 
na  those  in  the  opinions  expressed  about 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  is  at  one  time 
represented  as  'the  greatest  monarch  that 
had  appeared  in  France  previous  to  the 
times  of  Napoleon  and  Louis-Pbitippe,*  and 
at  another  as  a  man  whose  talents  were 
*  below  mediocrity.'  The  work,  in  a  word, 
is  one  of  the  jobbing,  book-making  exp*- 
dientfl  of  the  day,  with  a  dishonest  title- 
page;  and  yet  there  are  sketches  and  pas- 
sages in  it  so  good,  and  indicative  of  a  power 
to  do  so  much  better,  that  we  speak  of  it 
thus  with  regret.  It  should  have  been  called 
by  Home  other  name.  At  present  it  reminds 
us  too  much  of  tbe  famous  ode  on  Doctor 
Pocockc,  in  which  there  was  aomettiing 
about  '  one  Pococke'  towards  the  middle 
of  the  composition. 

Proceeding  to  sketch  oat,  from  our  own 
acquaintance  with  bcr,  what  wc  conceive 
to  be  a  better  mode  of  supplying  some  ac- 
count of  Madame  de  S^vign6  and  her  writ- 
ings, we  shall,  in  tbe  order  of  time,  speak 
of  her  ancestors  and  other  kindred,  her 
friends  and  her  daily  habits,  and  give  a  few 
specimens  of  the  best  of  ber  letters ;  and 
we  sfaall  do  oil  this  with  as  ' 
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of  Iter  geniits  nii  the  warmect  of  tier  atlmir- 
erfi,  without  thinking  it  nocessnry  to  blind 
ourselveB  to  any  wcukncBscB  thai  muy  hiivc 
accomponicd  it.  With  all  her  gond-nntnre, 
the  '  eharniing'  woman^  had  a  sharp  eye  to 
a  defect  herself}  and  we  hare  too  great  a 
respect  for  the  truth  that  was  in  her,  not  to 
let  her  honestly  Milfer  in  itR  behalf,  when- 
ever that  first  cause  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  demands  it. 

Marie  de  Habmin-Chnntnl,  Baroness  de 
Chantal  and  Hourbilly,  afterwards  Mnrohio- 
nesB  de  Sevi^n^,  was  born,  in  all  probability, 
in  Burgundy,  in  the  old  ancestral  chateau 
of  Bourbilly,  between  Semiir  and  Epoisses, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1627.  Her  father, 
Celse  Benigne  de  Rabuiin,  Baron  us  above- 
mentioned,  was  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
name,  and  cousin  lo  the  famous  Count 
Bussy-Rabutin  ;  her  mother,  Marie  deCou- 
langes,  daughter  of  a  aecrelary-of-stuic,  was 
also  of  a  family  whose  name  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  for  wit ;  and  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Jeanne  Franqois  Fremyot, 
afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulesned 
Mother  of  Chantal,  was  a  aainf.  The  nuns 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  which  she 
founded  by  the  help  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
beatiGed  her,  with  the  subsequent  approba- 
tion of  Benedict  XIV. ;  and  she  was  canun- 
ixed  by  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  in  1767. 
There  waa  a  relationship  between  the  fami- 
lies of  Babutin  and  De  Sales} — names  which 
it  would  be  still  fitranger  than  it  is  lo  kcc  id 
-eonjunction,  had  not  the  good  St.  Francis 
'been  the  liveliest  and  must  tolerant  of  his 
class.  We  notice  these  matters,  because  it 
is  interesting  to  discover  links  between 
people  of  celebrity  ;  and  because  it  would 
be  but  a  sorry  philosophy  which  should 
deny  the  probable  ciTccts  produced  in  the 
minds  and  dispositions  of  a  distinguished 
race  by  intermixtures  of  blood  and  associn- 
tioDS  of  ideas.  Madaaie  de  Svvigne's  fa* 
ther,  for  instance,  g^ve  a  rough  foretaste  of 
her  wit  and  sincerity,  by  a  raillery  amount* 
ing  to  the  brusque,  sometimes  to  the  inso- 
lent. He  wrote  the  following  congratula- 
tory epistle  to  a  minister  of  finance,  whom 
the  King  (Louis  XIII.)  had  transformed  into 
a  marshal : — 
'My  Lord, 
*  Birth  j  black  beard ;  intimacy. 

*CHAKTAt..' 

Meaning  that  his  new  fortune  had  been 
owing  to  his  quality,  to  his  position  near 
the  royal  person,  aud  to  his  having  a  black 
beard  like  his  master.  Both  the  Chantals 
«Tid  the  Fremyols,  a  race  remarkoble  for 
their  integrity,  had  beeti  amongst  the  warm- 


est adherents  of  Henry  IV. ;  and,  ii 
the  whole  united  stock  may  be  suid  to  have 
been  distinguished  equally  for  worth,  spiri^^ 
and  ability,  till  it  took  a  twist  of  tntrigi^H 
and  worldttncss  in  the  solitary  instance  d^^ 
ibc  scapegrace  Bussy.     We  may  discern, 
in  the  wit  and  integritj'  of  Madnntc  do  S^^l 
vignO~-in  her  natural  piety,  in  her  cordi^H 
pnrtitinnship,  and  at  the  same  time  in  ihsi 
tact   for   universality   which    distinguished 
her  in  Bpiie   of  it — a  portion  of  what  wi 
best  in  all  her  kindred,  not  excepting  a  spit 
of  the  satire,  but  without  the  malignity,  of 
her  supercilious  cousin.    She  was  truly  the 
flower  of  ih«  family  tree;  and   laughed  at 
the  top  o{  it  with  a  brilliancy  as  well  as  a 
softness,  compared  with  which  Bues)*  was 
but  a  thorn.  ^h 

The  little  heiress  was  only  a  few  niantl^| 
old  when  the  Baron  dc  Oianinl  died,  brave* 
ly  fighting  against   the  English  in  ihcir  do. 
scent  on  the  I^le  of  Rh^.    It  xvas  one  oft] 
(igmenty  of  Gregorio  Leti,  that  he  receirt 
his  death-wound  from   the  hand  of  Croi 
xvetl.  The  Baron's  widow  sorvived  her  bu«i^ 
band  only  five  years  ;  and  it  seems  to  hava 


do. 

i 
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b«en  expected  that  the  derout  grandniuthc 
Madame  de  Chantal  the  elder,  wouid  I 
been  anxious  to  take  the  orphan  under  h 
care.     Bui  whether  it  was  that  the  mother 
had  chosen  to  keep  the  child  loo  exclusivel] 
under  her  own,  or  that  the  future  saint  wi 
too  much  occupied  in  the  concerns  of  th^ 
other  world  and  the  formation  of  religious 
houses,  (of  which  she  founded  no  leet^  thai~ 
eighty-seven  j)  the  old  lady  contented  hei 
self  with  recommending  her  to  the  com 
deration  of  an  Archbishop,  ond  left  ber  ifl 
thi'  hands  of  her  maternal  relations.    Tb< 
did   their    part    nobly    by    ber.     She   waei 
brought  up  with  her  fellow-wit  and  corre- 
spondent, Philippe-Emmanuel  deCoulangCM^ 
and  her  uncle  Cbristophe,  Abbe  de  LivrnH 
becBine  her  second  fuiher,  in  the  strictes^^ 
and  most  enduring  sense  of  the  word.     He 
took  care  that  she  should  acquire  graces  at 
court,  as  well  as  encouragements  lo  learn- 
ing from  his  friends;  saw  her  married,  and 
helped   to   settle  her  children  ;  extricated 
her  alfoirs  from  disorder,  and  taught  her  to 
surpass  himself  in  knowledge  of  business  ; 
in  fine,  spent  a  good  remainder  of  his  life 
with  her,  sometimes  at  his  ou-n  house  oni 
sometimes  at  hers;  and  when  he  died,  ri 
paid   the  tenderness  with   which   she   ha^ 
rewarded  bis  care,  by  leaving  her  nil  hii 
property.     The  Abbe,  with  sume  little  irri- 
table particularities,  and  a  love  of  rslnt' 
comfort  and  his  bottle,  appears  to  have  bcei 
as  she  was  fond  of  calling  him,  him  6on, 
right  good  creature  j  and  posterity  u  to  htt' 
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«ongTalulatad,  that  her  faculties  were  ol- 
IiiMred  to  expand  under  bis  hMocst  and  rua- 
runoble  mdulironce,  instead  of  being  cramp- 
ed, uid  fnrm.ili]CA(].  and  made  Insincere,  by 
tbe  half'Wittfd  training  of  the  convent. 

Young:  ladles  at  that  lime   were  (nufrbt 
Itttlo  more  iKnn  to  read,  wriie,  dance,  and 
ttnbroidcr,  with  greater  or  lets  nttentian  tu 
loolfs  of  religion.    If  the  trninin^  was  con- 
Tcntaal,    reliirioQ  was  prcdoininanti  (unless 
il  was  rivalled  by  com^t  and  flower-making, 
great  pastimes  of  the  good  nuns;)  and  in 
the  devout  case,  ibe  danger  wa«,  cither  that 
the  pupil  would  be  frightened  into  bigotry, 
ar,  what  happened  oftener,  would  be  tired 
iaio  a  passion  for  pleasure  nnd  the  world. 
End  only  stocked  witli  a  sufficient  portion 
of  fear  and  superstition  to  return  to  the  hi- 
ifutry  in  old  age,   when   the  passion  was 
Sumt  out.     VVhen  the  education  was  more 
domestic,  profane  liieratnro  had  its  turn — 
ibe  poetry  of  Maynard  and   Mnlherbe,  and 
(he  absurd  but  exalting  romances  of  Gom- 
berrille,  Scodery,  and  Calprencde.     Some- 
liines  a  little  Latin  was  added  ;  and  other 
(fodoDcies  tu  literature  were  caught  from 
ibbis  and  confessors.     In  all  cases,  some- 
body was  in  the  habit  of  rcadinj?  aloud  while 
liw  tadief  worked;  nnd  a  turn  for  politics 
u4  cuiirt-iroftsip  was  given  by  the  wars  of 
ilip  Froniie,  aotl  by  the  allusions  to  the  he- 
roes and  heruiocs  o{  the  reigning  gallant- 
ric»,in  the  ideal  pprsonagcs  of  the  romanceB. 
iTbe   particulars  of  Madame  de  Scvigne's 
iiton  have  not  transpired  ;  but  as  she 
ibruughi  up  at  home,  and  we  hear  some- 
iin«  of  her  male  teachers,  and  nothing  of 
^h«r  female,  (whom,  uevcrlheless,  she  could 
iDOi  bare  been  without,)  the  probability  is 
ftbaisbe  tnslcil  something  of  nil  the  ditfereni 
iiiads  of  nurture,  and  liclpcd  herself  with  her 
clevernesR  to  the  rest.    She  would  hear 
le  example  and  reputation  of  her  saintly 
■ndonoihcr,  if  she  was  not  much  with  her; 
lujr  other  religious  acquaintances  rendered 
[her  an  admirer  of  the  worth  and  talcntn  of 
[the  devotoca  of  I'ori-Koyal;  hor   political 
ones  interested  her  in  behalf  of  the  Fron- 
^dtttrM  i  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  whole- 
»omo  run  of  her  good  uncle'*  books,  and 
Elbe  society  of  bis  friends,  Chapelain.  Ale- 
iKge,  and  other  professors  of  polite  lilera* 
llare;  the  elfcct  of  which  is  to  fuse  particu- 
lar knowledge  into  general,  and  to  distil 
from  it  tbr  spirit  of  a  tvisc  humanity.     She 
:ins  to  bare  been  not  unacquainted  with 
'    ':i  mish  ;  and  both  Chapelnin  nnd 
i»r<*at  lovars  of  Italian,  which 
|b*caiijc  part  uf  her  facoriie  rending. 

To  these  fortunate  accidents  of  birth  and 
[breeding  were  joined  health,  animal  spirits, 


a.  natural  How  of  wit,  and  a  face  and  shape 
which,  if  not  perfectly  handsome,  were  al- 
lowed by  every  body  to  produce  a  most 
agreeuhlc  impression.  Her  cousin  Bussy 
Rabutin  has  Jraxm  a  portrait  of  her  when  a 
young  woman  ;  and  thon^ib  he  did  it  half  in 
malice  and  resentmeni,  like  the  hnlf-vaga* 
bond  he  was,  he  could  not  but  make  the 
same  concession.  He  afterwards  withdrew 
the  worst  part  of  his  words,  and  heaped 
her  with  panegyric ;  and  from  a  comparison 
oi  his  different  accounts  we  probably  obtain 
a  truer  idea  of  her  manners  and  personal 
appearance,  than  has  been  furnished  either 
by  the  wholesale  eulogist  or  the  artist.  Is 
is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  herself  ia  her 
letters.  She  was  somewhat  tall  for  a  wo< 
man  ;  had  a  good  shape,  a  pleasing  voice, 
a  fme  complexion,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  light  hair;  but  her  eyes,  though 
brilliant,  were  small,  and,  together  with  the 
eyelashes,  were  of  different  tints;  her  lips, 
though  well-colored,  were  too  ffui;  and  the 
end  of  her  noae  too  'square.'  The  jawbone, 
according  to  Bussy,  had  the  same  fault. 
lie  says  that  she  bad  more  shape  than  grace, 
yet  danced  well ;  and  she  had  a  taste  for 
singing.  He  makeathe  coxcombical  objec- 
tion to  her  at  that  time  of  life,  timt  she  wai 
too  playful  *  for  a  woman  of  quality  j'  as  if 
the  liveliest  genius  and  the  siaidest  conven- 
tionnlitics  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
go  together  j  or  as  if  she  could  have  writ- 
ten ber  unique  letters,  had  she  resembled 
every  body  else.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the 
playfulness  of  those  letters,  which  have 
charmed  all  the  world ;— let  us  add  the 
most  cordial  manners,  a  face  full  of  expres- 
sion, in  which  the  blood  came  and  went, 
ond  a  general  sensibility,  which,  if  looquick 
perhaps  to  shed  teara,  was  no  less  ready  to 
•die  with  laughter'  at  every  sally  of  plea- 
santry— and  we  shall  see  before  iis  the  not 
beautiful  but  still  engaging  ond  ever-lively 
creature,  in  whose  countenance,  if  it  con- 
tained nothing  else,  the  power  to  write 
those  letters  mu»t  have  been  visible;  for, 
though  people  do  not  always  seem  what 
they  are,  it  is  seldom  they  do  not  took  what 
th(^  can  do. 

The  good  uncle,  the  Abbd  de  Coalangcs, 
doubtless  thought  he  had  made  a  happy 
match  of  it,  nnd  joined  like  with  like,  when, 
at  the  ago  of  eighteen,  bis  charming  niece 
married  a  man  of  as  joyous  a  character  as 
herself,  and  of  one  oi  the  first  houses  in 
Rrittnny.  The  Marquis  do  S«vignc,  or  Se- 
vigny,  (the  old  spelling.)  was  related  to  the 
Duguesclins  and  the  Kolmns,  and  also  to 
Cardinal  dc  Retz.  Rut  joyousness,  nnfor- 
Innately,  was  the  autn-tolal  of  bis  character. 


MADAHR  QK  8BVIG.NK  A»D  HEB  COnTEUPC 


He  had  none  of  the  reflection  of  his  bride. 
He  was  B  mere  laugher  and  jeslcr,  fond 
of  expense  and  gallantry  j  ami,  though  he 
became  the  father  of  two  children,  seemo 
to  hnve  given  hie  wife  but  little  of  his  at- 
tention,    lie  fell  in  a  duel  about  some  fe- 

lie,  seven  yenrs  after  bis  innrriogp.  The 
loor  man  was  a  braggart  in  his  amours. 
lussy  aay^  that  he  boasted  to  him  of  the 
ipprobalioa  of  Ninon  dc  TEnclos  ;  a  oir- 
Eumstance  which,  like  a.  great  number  of 

lers  told  in  connection  with  the  *  modern 
Leontiora,*  is  by  no  nicanii  tc  be  iiiken  for 
granted.     Ninon  was  a  person  of  a  »ingiilar 
rcpitie,  owing  to  as  singular  nn  education  ; 
and  vrliilc,   in  coasequence  of  that  educa- 
lion,  a  liccnBe  was  given  her,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,   most  people   secretly  tock,  the 
grnresand  good  qualities  which  she  retain- 
^•d  in  ypite  of  it,  ultimately  rendered  her 
[]u>u»e  a  sort  of  academy  of  good  breeding, 
rbich  it  was  thought  not  incompatible  with 
er  views  in  life  to  countcnuiice.     Now, 
,it  is  probable,   from  the   great   reputation 
which  she  had  for  good  sense,  that  ^he  al- 
ways possessed  discernment  enough  to  see 
through  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Scvigne.  The  wife,  it  is  Inic,  many 
years  afterwards,  accused  her,  to  the  young 
Marquis,  of  having  '  Rpoilt  (or  hurt)  his  fa 
ther,'  (gdti^)  and  it  may  liare  been  true  to 
«  certain  extent ;  for  a  false  theory  of  love 
would  leave  a  nature  like  his  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  in  regard  to  right  feeling;  but 
people  of  ihc  Marquis's  sort  cciierally  come 
'  ready  spoilt  into  society,  and  it  is  only  an 
indulgent  motive  that  would  palm  00"  their 
faults  upon  tlie  ncouainianccs  they   niake 
there.     Be  this  .ns  it  may,  Bustij-Rnbiitiu, 
who  had  always  made  love   to  his  cousin 
after  his  fashion,  and  who  had  found  it  met 
with  as  constant  rejection,  though  not  per- 
haps till  he  had  been  imprudently  sirffered 
to  go  the  whole  length  of  his  talk  about  it, 
avows  that  he  took  occasion,  from  the  Mar- 
quis's boast  about  Ninon,  to  mnke  her  the 
grosaand  insulting  proposal,  thnt  she  should 
lake  her  '  revenge.'     Again  she   repulsed 
him.     A  letter  of  Bu&sy's  fell  into  her  hus- 
band's hands,  who  forbade  her  to  see  him 
more;  a  prohibition,  of  which  she  doubt- 
less gladly    availed   herself.     The  Marquis 
perished  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  again  her 
cousin  made  his  cuxcorabical  and  success- 
less love,  which,  however,  he  nccuses  bcr 
of  receiving  with  so  much  pleasure  ns  to 
show  herself  jealous  when  he  transferred  it 
to  another ;  a  weakness,  alas!  not  impoa- 
•ibio  to  very  re^^pectable  representatives  of 
poor  human  nature.    But  all  which  he  says 
it>  Affrtiiaadrajitage  mtxit  be  received  with 


caution  ;  for,  besides  his  having  no  right 
to  say  any  thing,  he  had  the  mean  and  un- 
candid  efl'rontcry  to  pretend  that  he  waa 
angry  with  her  solely  hecaufe   she  was  n 
generous  in  muncy  matters.     He  tells  u 
that  after  all   he  had  dune  for  her  and  he 
friends,  (what  his  favors  were,  God  knows, 
she  refused  him  the  nssislance  of  her  pur 
at  a  moment  when  his  whole  prospects  m 
life  were  in  danger.     The  real  amount  of 
ihincharge  appears  tn  have  been  that  BuMy^ 
who,  besides  being  n  man  of  pleasure  and 
expense,  was  a  distinguished  cavalry  offi- 
cer, once  needed  money  for  a  campaign  | 
and  that,  applying  to  his  cousin  to  help  hliu« 
her  undo  the  Abbe,  who  had  the  charge  of 
heraflairs,  thought  proper  to  ask  liim  for  te* 
curitieti.  The  cyntcalauddiiigUBtlng,  though 
well-written  hook,  in  which  the  L'ouni  li- 
belled bis  cousin,  (for,  as  somebody  said 
ot  Petronius,  he  was  an  author  puriasima 
impuriiaiis,)  brought  him  afierwardfi  into 
such  trouble  ut  court,  ibet  it  cost  him  many 
years  of  exile  to  his  estates,  and  a  world 
servile  trouble  and  adulation  to  get  back  I 
the  presence  of  Louis  the  Fourieenih,  w 
could  never  heartily  like  him.  He  had  rid 
culed,  among  others,  the  kind-hearted  1a 
Valliere.     Madame  de  Sevignf',   in    conse- 
qucnce  of  these  troubles,  forgave  him  ;  and 
their  correspondence,  both  personally  sod 
by  letter,  was  renewed  pleasantly  enough 
un  his  part,  and  in  a  constant  (strain  of  re- 
gard and  admiration.     He  tells  her,  among 
other  pretty  speeches,  that  f-he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  *  goddess  of  something  or 
other,'  had  she  lived  in  ancient  times.   But 
Madame  de  S6vignc  writes  to  him  with  evi- 
dent constraint,  as  to  a  sort  of  evil  geniB: 
who  is  to  be  propitiated  ;    and   the   lea 
handsome  incident   in  her  life  was  the  ap- 
parently wt^rm  interest  she  took  in  a  scao- 
(lalouB  process  instituted  by  hitn  against  ft 
gentleman  whom  his  daughter  had  raarrie 
and  whose  crime  consisted  in  being  of  j 
fcrior  birth  ;  for  Count  Bussy-Rabuiin 
ns  proud  as  he  was  profligate.'    Dussy  In 
to  sustain  his  cause  by  lorged  letters,  a 
had  the  felicity  of  losing  it  by  their  assi 
.nnce.    tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  cousin  hv 
been  the  dupe  of  (he  forgeries ;  but  we  l.a 
no  doubt  that  she  was  smnewtiat  afraid 
him.  She  dreaded  his  writing  iinoilier  boo 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  during  her 
married  life,  or  afterwards,  that  BuK»y  re* 
Intes  a  little  incident  of  her  behavior  al 
court,  to  which  bis  malignity  givea  one 

•  See  B  itiHDfr^,  pniarul,  sad  vrbrmfni  It-iU 
wrillCD  liy  her  on  ihv  •nbifci,  lo  the  Cotini  <tr  0\ 
taut.  Vol.  xMi.  of  ibe  duoUcciiQo  PaiU  cdillwi 
,  1833-4,  p.  Ua. 
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■ADAMS  OB  BiTfOMfe  A1tt>  HGt  COHTettrtflUBresr 


;<  nioft  iD^enioas  turoi.    Tlicy  were  both 

ere  logvlher  at  a  ball,  acid  tliv  King  took 

er  uut  to  dance.    On  returning  to  her  seal, 

cording   lo   the   Count's   narrative, — *  It 

Uc    owned,'    said  she,    '  that  tlic  King 

see  fjreal  qtiatilie:(:  he  will  certainly 

obtcuro  the  lustre  of  all  hitt  predeceKKors.' — 

'Icuold  not  help  laughing  in  \kt  face,'  ob- 

fcrves  Bu£3y.  *  seeing  what  had  produced 

this  paDcgyiic-'    I  replied,  'There  can  be 

DO  doubt  of  it,  madam,  after  what  ho  has 

doDB   for  yourself/     I  really   thought  she 

rss  going-  to  testify  her  gratitude  by  crying 

ripe  /«  Roi.'* 

This  ia  nmutiog  enough  ;  but  the  spirit 
vhich  induceK  a  man  to  make  cherg-cs  of 
this  nature,  is  apt  to  be  the  one  most  liable 
lu  them  itself.  Men  at  the  court  of  Loui»i 
ased  to  weep,  if  he  turned  his  face  from 
ibem.  The  brnvcst  bcSnvcd  Hkc  little  boye 
M'ore  hitn,  vying  for  his  fnvor  as  children 
■ri^t  do  for  an  apple.  Racine  is  said  to 
b«t-edt«dofthe  fearof  having  offended  him; 
cod  Buesy,  as  we  hacc  before  intimated, 
r«s  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  pathetic  of 
the  semrile,  when  he  was  again  permitted 
10  proBtrmtc  himself  in  the  court  circle. 
Utoame  do  Srvign^  probably  felt  on  this 
occasion  as  every  other  woman  would  have 
felt,  and  was  candid  enoug-h  not  to  hide  her 
amotion;  but  whether,  instead  of  prelend- 
iog  lo  feci  less,  kIic  might  not  havo  pleu- 
saoity  affected  still  more,  in  order  to  regain 
her  self-possession,  and  so  carry  it  off  with 
I  grace,  Bussy  was  not  the  mun  to  tell  us, 
even  if  his  wit  had  had  good-nature  enough 
to  discern  it' 

The  young  widow  devoted  heraelf  to  her 
children,  and  would  never  ngain  hear  of 
atarriagc.  She  had  already  become  cele- 
brated for  hor  Ictlt-rs  ;  continued  to  go  oc- 
eaaionally  to  court  ;  and  frequented  the 
Teienin^  litciary  circles,  then  famous  for 
iheir  pedantry,  without  being  carried  away 
by  it.  Several  wiis  and  men  of  fashion 
dr  love  to  her,  besides  Gussy.  Among 
'ibcm  were  the  learned  Mcnfige,  who  court- 
ed her  in  madtiguls  compiled  from  the  lia- 
»liaii;  the  supermtendent  of  the  finances, 
Fouquet,  who,  except  in  her  instance  and 
that  of  La  Valli^re,  is  «aid  to  have  made 
Danae*  wherever  he  chose  to  shower  his 
gold;  and  the  Princo  of  Contt,  brother  of 
the  great  Condt!,  who,  with  the  self-sufii- 
^cieot  oirs  of  a  royal  lover,  declared  that  he 
^■found  her  charming,  and  that  he  had  'a 
^■%ord  or  two  to  ^ay  to  her  next  winter.* 
VEren  the  great  Tureune  is  said  to  have 
loTvd  bor.     On  none  of  thcin  did  she  take 
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tiity  but  tht;  superintendent ;  and  tiol  on  his 
icarl,  poor  mnn!  but  on  his  neck  ;  when  it 
was  threatened  with  the  axe  for  doing  as 
his  prt'ileccHsors  had  done,  and  st|uandcriug 
the  public  money.  Fouquet  was  magnili' 
cent  and  popular  in  his  dishonesty,  and 
hence  the  enrinns  ron^ipired  to  pull  him 
down.  Some  of  the  earliest  letters  of  Ma- 
dame de  Svvigni-  arc  on  the  subject  of  his 
trial,  and  show  on  interest  in  it  &o  genuine, 
thai  fault  has  been  found  with  them  for  not 
being  so  witty  as  the  rest ! 

It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  she 
began  to  visit  the  court  less  frequently,  and 
to  confine  herself  to  those  domestic  and 
accomplished  circles,  in  which,  without 
snspcciirig  it,  she  cultivated  an  immortal 
reputation  for  letier-wriiing.  Her  political 
and  religiou.s  friends,  the  Do  Retze«  and  the 
Jonticniiits,  grew  out  of  favor,  or  rolber  into 
dislike,  and  she  perhaps  suffered  herself  to 
grow  out  of  favor  with  them.  She  always 
manifested,  however,  great  respect  for  the 
King  ;  and  Louis  was  a  man  of  too  genuine 
a  gallantry  not  to  he  courteous  to  the  lady 
whenever  they  met,  and  address  to  her  a 
few  gracious  words.  On  one  occasion  she 
gazed  upon  the  magnificent  gaming-tables 
at  court,  and  curtsied  to  his  Majesty,  'after 
the  fashion  which  her  daughter,'  she  says, 
'  had  taught  her  C  upon  which  the  monarch 
was  pleased  to  bow,  and  look  very  ncknow- 
ledging.  And,  another  timc,when  Madame  de 
Mainlenon,  the Pameluof  royally, ihcnquccu 
in  secret,  presided  over  the  religious  omuse- 
mcnts  of  the  King,  she  went  to  see  Racine's 
play  of  Esther  performed  by  the  young  la- 
dies of  St.  Cyrj  when  Louis  politelv  ex- 
pressed hiB  hope  that  she  was  sutisBed,  and 
interchanged  a  word  with  her  in  honor  of 
the  poet  and  the  performers.  She  was  not 
indeed  at  any  time  an  uninterested  oht>erver 
of  what  look  place  in  the  world-  She  has 
other  piquant,  ihuugh  not  alwavsvcry  lucid 
□  oiicesof  the  court — was  deeply  interested 
in  the  death  of  Turcnne — listens  with  emo- 
tion to  the  eloquence  of  the  fnvoriie  preach- 
ers— records  the  atrocities  of  the  poisoucrs, 
and  is  compelled  by  her  good  sense  to  leave 
ofTwosting  her  pity  on  the  devout  dulness 
of  King  James  11.  But  the  proper  idea  of 
her,  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  is  that  of 
a  aequestercd  domestic  woman,  the  delight 
of  her  friends,  thff  constant  reader,  talker, 
laugher,  and  writer,  and  the  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  the  daughter  lo  whom  she  address- 
ed the  chief  part  of  her  correspondence. 
Sometimes  she  resided  in  Brittany,  ni  an 
Cbtutc  on  iho  sea-coast,  celled  lUc  Rwrk*, 
»v/rich  had  belonged  lo  bet  Vw*\mrv&  \  *ovcvt« 
times  she  waa  al  IjWt^^  titw  Vwia,  -* 
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,  tbe  good  ancle  poBRoitfied  his  abbny  ;  some- 
"limes  at  her  own  estate  of  Bourbilly,  in 
lurfjTijTtdy ;  and  at  others  in  her  house  in 
ftown,  where  the  Hfitel  Carnavalet  (now  a 
school)  has  become  celebrated  as  her  latest 
and  bcst-l<nown  residence.  In  all  those 
iboden,  not  excepting;  the  loivn-hoiise,  she 
lade  a  point  of  having  the  enjoyment  of  a 
[arden,  deljghling^  to  be  as  much  in  ibe 
)pcn  air  as  possible,  haunting  her  green 
alleys  and  her  orangeriei*  with  a  buok  in 
her  hand,  or  a  song  upon  her  lips,  (for  she 
auRc:  as  she  ncnt  about,  like  a  child,)  and 
Walking^  out  late  by  moonlight  in  all  sea- 
}nSi  to  (he  hazard  of  coldit  and  rheuma- 
tisms, from  which  she  ultimately  suffered 
severely.  She  was  a  most  kind  mistress  to 
her  tenants.  She  planted  trees,  iimdc  la- 
byrinths, built  chnpcls,  (ioscribing'  them 
'to  God,')  watched  the  peasants  dancing*, 
someiimeH  played  at  chess,  (she  did  not 
like  cards;)  and  at  almost  nil  other  times, 
when  not  talkinjf  with  her  friends,  she  was 
reading  or  hearing  others  read,  or  writing 
letters.  The  chief  books  and  authors  we 
hear  of  are  '  Tosso,'  *Ariosto,'  'La  Fon- 
taine,' *  Pascal,'  'Nicole.'  'Tacitus,'  the 
huge  old  romances,  'Rabelais,'  'Rochefou- 
cauld,' the  novels  of  her  friend  Madame  de 
la  Favetic,  Corneillc,  Bourdaloue  and  Bos- 
suet,  Montaigne,  Lucian,  Don  Qoixotte,  and 
Saint  Augustin  ;  H  goodly  collection  surely, 
ft  'circle  of  humanity.'  She  reads  the  lo* 
manceA  three  times  over;  and  when  she  is 
not  sure   that  her  correspondent  will  ap- 

Erove  a  book,  says  that  her  son  has  '  brought 
er  into  it,'  or  that  be  reads  out  '  passa|;er.' 
Sometimes  her  household  get  up  a  little 
Borprise  or  masquerade  ;  at  other^,  her  cou- 
sin Coulanges  brings  his  *  song'book,'  and 
they  are  *  the  happiest  people  in  the  world;' 
that  is  to  say,  provided  her  daughter  is 
with  hor.  Otherwise,  the  tears  rush  into 
her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her  absence,  and 
she  is  always  making  '  dragons'  or  *  cook- 
^t'g't* — ^viz.,  having  the  blue  devils  and  fret- 
ting. But,  when  they  all  are  comfortable, 
what  they  are  most  addicted  to  is  'dying 
with  laughter.*  They  die  with  laughter  if 
seing  a  grimace;  if  told  a  bon-mot  ;  if 
ritnessing  a  rustic  dance;  if  listening  m 
Monsieur  de  Pomenars,  who  has  always 
'  some  criminal  affair  on  his  hands  ;'  if  get- 
ting drenched  with  rain^  if  having  a  sore 
finger  pinched  instead  of  relieved.  Here 
lounges  the  young  I^farquia  on  the  sofa  with 
his  book;  there  sits  the  old  Abb^  in  bis 
arm-cbuir,  fed  with  something  nice;  the 
ladies  chat,  and  embroider,  and  banter  Ma- 
demoisallfl  du  Plessis  ;  in  comes  Monsieur 
de  PomeDors,  with  the  news  of  some  forge- 
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ry  that  is  charged  against  him,  or  liretU 
offence,  but  always  so  perilous  to  his  ncclcl 
that  he  and  ihey  'die  with  laogbicr.*  Kn(er» 
with  her  friend  Mndsme  de  la  Fayette,  the 
celebrated  Duke  delnKochcfoucauld,  c;outy, 
but  still  graceful,  and  he  and  the  lady  'die 
with  laughter ;'  enter  the  learned  Corbinelli, 
and  he  dies  ;  enter  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
the  sprightly  mixture  of  airinczB  and  witty 
malice,  and  she  dies  of  course  ;  ond  ihe 
happy  mortality  is  completed  by  her  hus- 
band, the  singing  cousin  aforesaid — '  b  lit- 
tle round  fat  oily  man,'  who  was  alwavs  '  in' 
with  some  duke  or  cardinal,  admiring  hiii 
fine  house  and  feasting  at  his  table.  Thei 
were  among  the  most  prominent  friends 
associates  of  Madame  de  S^Tignc  ;  but  there 
were  also  great  lords  and  ladies,  and  neigb* 
bors  in  abundance,  sometimes  coming  in 
when  they  were  not  wanted,  but  altvays 
welcomed  with  true  French  politeness,  ex- 
cept when  they  had  been  heard  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  '  daughter ;'  and  theo  Ma- 
dame told  them  roundly  lo  their  faces  tba 
she  was  '  notnt  home'  There  was  Segraii 
and  Saint  Pavin,  and  Corneillc,  and  Boi 
suet,  and  Trerilte,  who  talked  like  a  book 
and  the  great  Turcnne  ;  ond  the  Duke  de 
Vivonne,  brother  of  Montcspan,)  who  called 
her  *  dnrling  mamma  ;'  and  Madame  Sear- 
ron.  till  she  was  Maintenon  ;  and  Mndiune 
de  Fiesque,  who  did  not  know  how  lo  be 
afflicted;  and  D'llncquevillc,  whose  gooAjj 
offices  it  was  imposKihte  to  tire  ;  and  fa 
Harillon,  who  said  good  things  though  hi 
was  a  bad  ambassador  ;  and  the  Abb^'  T^ti 
thin  and  lively  ;  and  Denserade,  who  M-al 
the  life  of  the  company  wherever  he  went 
and  Hrancas,  who  liked  to  choose  his  ow 
rivals  ;  and  Cardinal  de  Kciz,  in  rctiremeni 
feeding  his  trout,  and  talking  metaphysics. 
She  had  known  ihc  Cardinal  for  thirty^J 
years  ;  and,  during  his  ]as,t.  illness,  used  t4jH 
get  Corncilte,  BoiTeau,and  Moliercio  come^^ 
and  read  to  him  iheir  new  pieces.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  man  of  whom  she  speaks  wit 
such  undeviating  respect  und  regard  as  ihtj 
once  turbulent  statcsmnn,  unless  ii  bt 
Rochefoucauld,  who,  to  judge  of  most  of  hcf 
accounts  of  him,  was  a  pattern  of  all  that 
was  the  revenue  of  his  '  Maxims.' 

With  her  Bon  the  Marquis,  who  -n-aa'a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,*  till  be 
settled  into  sobriety  with  n  wife  who  is  Mid 
to  hare  made  him  devout,  Madame  de 
v>gn6  lived  in  a  state  of  confidence  and  uni 
serve,  to  on  excess  that  would  not  be  decmt 
very  delicate  in  these  days,  and   of  whiob, 
indeed,  she  herself  sometinics  expresses  \ 
dislike.     There  is  a  well-known  colleotii 
of  letters,  professing  to  have  passed  be(W( 
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ihn  itnii  Ninoo  de  I'Enclof,  nbich  is  spuri- 
but  n-e  gather  some  remarkable  par- 
iculnra  o(  their  intimac)*  from  the  leitem 
vf  the  mother  to  her  daughter ;  anil,  nmong 
others,  Ninon's  fiayinz^H  or  him,thai  be  hud 
'a  soul  of  pap,'  and  the  *  heart  of  a  cucum- 
\tet  fried  m  snow.' 

The  little  Marqui»*B  friends  (for  he  was 
nail  in  fai«  perfton)  did  not  think  him  a 
tnaa  of  very  iiDpisisioned  leinperntitent.  He 
•ks,  however,  very  pleasant  and  kind,  and 
in  attentive  von.  He  hud  n  strong  conlompi, 
ivo.  for  *  the  character  of  .>Eneas,'  and  the 
Merit  of  never  h&ring  treated  Bussy  Rabu- 
lio  with  ■ny  great  civility.  Rochefoucauld 
aid  of  bim,  that  his  greatest  ambition  wotjtd 
bare  be«D  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did 
bot  feel.  He  was  at  first  in  the  army,  but 
Bot  being'  on  the  favorite  side  cither  in  po- 
litics or  religion,  nor  probably  very  active, 
could  get  no  proferment  worth  having  ;  so 
'  be  ended  in  living  uaambitiously  in  a  de- 
Totrt  comer  of  I  aris,  and  culiivnting  hia 
tute  for  liicruture.  He  maiutained  a  con- 
test of  »urae  repute  with  Dacier,  on  thcdis* 
patoble  meaning  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Horace,  DiffUitt  estpropric  coiamunia  aicere. 
His  treatise  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  later  Parts  editions  of  his  mother'-s  tet- 
ters i  but  the  juxtaposition  is  not  favorable 
to  its  peroaal- 

Bat  SODS,  dukes,  cardinals,  friends,  the 
whole  universe,  come  to  nothing  in  these 
famous  letters,  compared  with  the  daughter 
to  vrhom  tliey  owe  iheir  existence.  She 
bid  not  the  good  t^piriis  of  her  moilier,  but 
sh«  hod  wit  and  obiicrvation ;  and  appenm 
(o  have  been  bo  liberally  brought  up,  that 
the  tomeiimes  startled  her  more  acquies- 
cent teacher  with  the  hardihood  of  her  spe* 
euUtions,  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  scruple  of  conncience  in  her  de- 
■ceothiDis,  that  bcr  i>art  of  the  correttpond- 
tncc  was  destroyed-      She  professed  her- 

tseif,  partly  iu  jest  and  partly  in  earnest,  a 
lealous  follower  of  Descartes.    It  is  curious 
Ihat  the  ciicumstauvc  which  gave  rise  to 
the  tcttcrs^.  was  the  very  one  to  which  Ma- 
dame de  St-vigne  had  looked  for  saving  her 
the    occessiiy   of    correspondence.      The 
Toong   Indy  became   iho   wife   of  a  great 
lord,  the  Count  dc  Grignan,  who,  being  a 
man  of  the  court,  wn*  expected  to  continue 
to  re  Aide  in  Paris;  no  that  the  mother  trust- 
ed site  should  always  hare  her  daughter  at 
hand.     The  Count,  however,  who  n'us  lieu- 
lenant'governor  of  Provence,  received  or- 
^      dcf*.  shortly  afterwardH,  to  betake  himself 
K  to  that  distant  region:  the  continued  non- 
^Kmideoce  of  the   Duke  de  Vend6ine,  the 
^K^TCiaor,  conspired  to  keep  him  there,  od 


and  off*,  for  the  remainder  of  the  mother's 
eiistence — aspaccof  srx-and-iwcniy  years  j 
and  though  she  contrived  to  visit  and  be 
visited  by  .Madame  de  Grignnn  so  often  that 
they  spent  nearly  half  the  time  with  each 
other,  yet  the  remaining  years  were  a  tor- 
ment to  Madame  dc  Sevign6,  which  nothing 
could  assuage  but  an  almost  incessant  cor- 
respondence! One  letter  was  no  sooner 
received  than  another  was  anxiously  de- 
sired ;  and  the  daughter  echoed  the  anxiety. 
Hours  were  counted,  post-boys  watched  for, 
obstacles  imagined  ;  ail  the  torments  expe- 
rienced, and  not  seldom  manifested,  of  tbe 
most  jealous  and  exacting  passion,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  tbe  delights  and  ecstasies 
vented  of  one  of  the  most  confiding.  But 
what  we  have  to  guy  of  this  cxcesx  of  ma- 
ternal love  will  be  better  kept  for  onr  con- 
cluding remarks.  Suffice  il  to  observe,  in 
hastening  to  give  our  specimens  of  the  let- 
ters, that  these  graver  points  of  the  corres- 
pondence, though  numerous,  occupy  hut  a 
small  portion  of  it ;  that  the  letters,  gene- 
rally speaking,  consist  of  tbe  amusing  gos- 
sip and  conversation  which  the  mother 
would  Aave  had  with  the  daughter,  had  the 
latter  remained  near  her  ;  and  that  Modamo 
dc  Sevigne,  after  living,  as  it  were,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  write  them,  and  to 
straiten  herself  in  bcr  circumstances  fur 
both  her  children,  died  at  her  daughter's 
house  in  Provence,  of  an  illness  caused  by 
the  fatigue  of  nursing  her  through  one  of 
her  own.  Her  decease  took  place  in  April 
1G96,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 
Mer  body,  it  is  said,  long  after,  was  found 
dressed  In  ribbons,  after  a  Provent^al  fashion, 
nt  which  she  had  expressed  great  disgust. 
.Madame  de  Grignan  did  not  survive  many 
years.  She  died  in  the  summer  of  1705,  of 
grief,  it  has  been  thought,  for  the  loss  of 
her  only  child  the  Marquis  dc  Grignan,  iu 
whom  the  male  descendants  of  the  family 
became  extinct.  It  is  a  somewhat  unplea- 
sant evidence  of  the  triumph  of  Ninon  de 
I'Buclos  over  the  mortality  of  her  contem- 
poraries, thai,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
correspondence,  this  youth,  the  grandson  of 
Madume  de  Svvigne's  husband,  and  UL-pliew 
of  her  son,  is  found  studying  good  breeding 
at  the  table  of  that  'grandmother  of  the 
Loves.'  The  Count  de  Grignan,  his  father, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  agree* 
able  personage.  Mademoiselle  de  St'vign^ 
was  his  third  wife.  He  was,  therefore,  not 
very  young  ;  he  was  pompous  and  fond  of 
expense,  and  brought  duns  about  her;  and 
his  face  was  plain,  and  it  is  said  that  he  did 
not  make  up  for  his  ill  looks  by  the  virtue 
I  of  constancy.     Madame  de  S6Tiga6  Bccm« 
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to  hare  been  laudably  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  her  son-in-law.  Stic  occordio^ly 
compliments  bim  on  his 'fine  tenor  voice;' 
and,  becnnne  he  lias  an  uncomely  face,  is 
always  admiring  his  '  jlgure.*  One  cannot 
help  suspectinj;  sometimes  that  there  is  a 
little  malice  in  her  intimations  of  the  con- 
trni^t,  and  that  she  admires  his  6gure  mo9t 
when  be  will  not  k'l  her  daughter  come  to 
aec  her.  The  Count^s  only  surviving  child, 
Pauline,  hi'came  the  wife  of  Louis  de  Simt- 
nne,  Mnrqiiis  d^Esparron,  who  leems  to 
bare  been  connected  on  the  mother's  side 
with  our  family  of  the  Hays,  nnd  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Scottish  horse-guards  in  the 
service  of  the  I'Vcncb  kin^.  Madame  de 
Siroianc  inherited  a  portion  ooth  of  the  look 
aod  wit  of  her  grandmother;  but  more  re- 
tmbled  her  mother  in  gravity  of  dlsposi- 
'tion.     A  daughter  of  hers  morried  the  Mar* 

3ui3  de  Vence  ;  and  of  this  family  there  are 
e^cendants  now  living  ;  but  the  aamea  of 
Grigoan,  Rabultn,  and  Sevigne,  have  long 
been  extinct — in  the  body.  In  spirit  they 
arc  DOW  before  us,  more  real  than  myriads 
of  existing  families ;  and  we  proceed  to  en- 
joy their  deathless  company. 

We    shall    nut  waste  the  reader's  time 

with  the  history  of  editions,  and  telling  how 

the    collection     first    partially    transpired 

^against  the  consent  of  friends.*     Friends 

or  families  are  too  often  afraid,  or  ashamed, 

or  jealous,  of  what  afterwards  constitutes 

their  renown  ;   and   we    can    only  rejoice 

that  the  sweet  *  winged  words'  of  the  most 

^flowing  of  pens,  escaped,  in  this  instance, 

out  of  their  grudging  boxes.     We  give  the 

letters  in  English  instead   of  French,  not 

being  by  any  means  of  opinion   that  'all 

who  read  and  appreciate  Madame  de  Se- 

vigne,  may  bo  supposed  to  understand  that 

language    nearly    as   well  as    their   own.' 

tUndoubledly,  people    of  the  best  natural 

understandings  are  glad,  when,  in  addition 

to  what  nature  has  ^iven  them,  they  pos* 

■ess,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  Ian- 

If  uage,  the  best  means  of  appreciating  the 

i-wil  that  has  adorned  it.     But  it  is  not  im- 

Lpossible  that  aoiitc  such  people,  nay  many, 

m  this   age   of  'diffusion    of  knowledge/ 

may  have  missed  tbc  advantages  of  a  good 

■  education,  and  yet  be  able  to  appreciate  the 

imperfectly  conveyed  wit  of  another,  better 

[than  some  who  arc  acquninicd  with  its  own 

yehicic.    Uesides,  wo  have  known  very  dis- 

ittngiiished  people  confess,  that  all  who  read, 

'or  even  speak  French,  do  not  always  read 

it  with  the  same  ready  result  and  comfort 

^to  the  oycft  of  their  understandings  as  they 

rdo  their  own  language ;  and  as  to  the  '  im* 

I  possibility '  of  tronslatiDg  such  letters  as 
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those  of  Madame  de  S6vign£,  though  the 
specimens  hitherto  published  have  not  been 
very    successful,    we    do    not    believe   it*^_ 
Phrases  here  and  there  may  be  so;  difTec^H 
ence  of  manners  may  render  some  few  un-^' 
translatable  in  so  many  words,  oreveo  ania- 
telligible  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  senten* 
cea  will  tind  their  e(|uivnlents,  if  the  trans- 
lator is  not  destitute    of  the    spirits  that 
suggested  them.    Wc  have  been  often  given 
to  understand,  that  wc  have  been,  by  trana* 
lation,  too  much  in  the  habit,  on  our  own 
part,   of  assuming   that    French,   howevi 
widely  knoivn,  was  still  more  known  thai 
it  is;  and  we  shall  endeavor,  on  the  preset 
occasion,  to  make  an  attempt  to  include  thi 
whole  of  our  readers  iu  the  participation  of 
a  great  intellectual  pleasure. 

The  tirst  letter  in  the  Collection,  written 
when  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  a  young  and 
happy  mother,  gives  a  delighiful  foretaste 
of  what  its  readers  have  to  expect.  She 
was  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  with  a  babjr 
in  her  arms,  and  nothing  but  brightness  Ji 
bcr  eyes. 

To  the  Coma  de  littssy-Rabuiin. 

•  Manh  ibth,  (1647.)* 

*  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  are  you  not  ?  to  biive_ 
wntl''n  rne  nothing  for  the»o  two  montlis.     Hn\ 
you  fDrgnttoii  who  1  am,  and  llie  nuilt  I  bold  m  i 
faraity  !     Taiih,  little  cadet,  I  will  make  yoa 
member  it.     If  ytm  put  mf.  out  of  sorts,   I  wi 
reduce  you  to  the  ranks.     Vou  knew  I  was  about 
to  be  coaflned,  anil  yet  took  no  more  trouble  to 
ash  after  my  hcallh  than  if  I  hod  remained  a  spii 
ster.     Very  well : — be  infonnt-d  to  your  corifuaic 
that  I  have  got  a  buy,  wlio  eb  ill  auck  lialrvd  i 

fou  iutu  bis  vcinH  will'i  his  uiOthL-r'd  milk,  and  llil 
mean  to  have  a  |;r«iU  ntany  more,  purely  to  w\t^'' 
ply  you  with  enemies.     You  havu  not  the   M-it  lO 
do  as  much,  you  with  your  fcinituaa  produeiioos. 

*  Atlet  &JI,  Riy  di-ar  contain,  my  r^^rd  for  you  is 
not  to  be  concealed.  N&tiirc  will  proclaun  it  in 
spite  of  arL  I  thought  to  scuiil  you  for  your  lazi- 
ness through  the  whole  of  ihio  luiter  ;  but  I  do  tm 
heart  too  g.TSt  8  violenci;,  and  must  conclude  wtlu 
telling  you  that  M.  de  Sc^igii6  and  tayaelf  lore 
you  wry  much,  and  ofti^n  lalk  of  ilie  pleaMUe 
should  nave  in  your  company.* 

BuBsy  writes  very  pleasantly  in  return  i 
but  it  wilt  be  so  impossible  to  make  hal 
the  extracts  we  desire  from  Madarae  de  Sf  _ 
vigne's  own  letters,  that  we  must  not  bv 
tempted  to  look  again  into  those  of  others. 
The  next  that  we  shall  give  is  the  famoui 
one  on  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  intended  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  Boui 
bon;  one  of  the  most  striking,  though  nc 
the  most  engaging,  ia  the  coirection. 

*  Madame  dc  S6vign^  never,  in  >lAiing  hr-r  Id 
lers,  gave  the  yc«r^     Tbcy  were  added  by  iac 
h£r  editora. 


1 

lave 

'3 

^out" 
>  to 


ore 


1843.] 

tnigitt  havo  ^cpl  \i  for  a  climax,  wern  it  not 
dcfcirable  lo  jircscrvcH  chronological  order. 
It  wnd  written  nearly  foitr-nnd'tweniy  years 
afivr  tke  IcUlt  ire  liavu  jukt  given;  which 
«ro  inoniion  10  show  how  »hc  hud  retninad 
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cQiHc  li>-  tlie  |K>»i,  will  (how  wlit. tJicr  wc  ham  bseu 
■(U'«Liii{f  Uuili  or  not/ 

Never  wns  French  rirnctiy  more  gov, 
more  spirited,  more  triumplmnt,  ihon  in 
this  letter.     There  la  a  rrgiilnr  siege  laid 


her  Hnmml  snirus.     The  person  \o  whom  it  to  ilio  render's  BBtonishnieni ;  and  the  tillea 

t*  addrc»»ed  itt  her  juvial  cousin  f>e  Con-  „f  i|,e  bride  come  like  the  pnnip  of  victory. 

lances.      The  apparent  tnutojogiea  in  the  Or,  lo  use  a  humbler  imnge,  the  reader  in 

exordium  are  not  renlly  such.     They  uiily  thrown  into  the  slate  of  a  child,  who  is  toM 

ippre-^ent  a  conimiied  «sioni*limeiit,  war.i.  n,  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,  and 


iog  irords  to  express  itself,  and   fetching 
its  breath  at  every  cumnin. 

7V)  Motu.  rif  Couiangti. 

•  Paris,  Monday,  \bsh  Daxmher,  (l07a) 

*  I  am  gnnj;  la  tril  you  a  tiling,  wtiirti  of  nil 
Ihin;^  in  \\\e  nnrld  is  (ho  most  utloiUflliiftg,  \\\v 
mMt  surjinsitiy,  ihtf  most  mnrvelloiii'.  iho  mtwl 


wait  for  what  God  will  acnd  him.  The 
holder  of  the  secret  hovers  in  front  of  tho 
expectant,  touching  his  lips  and  giving  htm 
nothing ;  and  all  i«  a  merry  flutter  of  laugh- 
ter, guessing,  and  final  tran!*porl.  And  yet 
this  \vill  nut  suit  the  chnrming  misgiving 
that  follows.  AFas,  fur  the  poor  subject  of 
thewundcr!  The  marriage  was  stopped  ;  it 


minir<tto<rs,  (t>f  inOat  triumnliiint,  the  tuMt  bcwil.  I  was  supposed  to  have  tukeit  place  secretly  ; 
dcT'"  •■  uufir-arrf-or.  li.e  imhi  sinifular,  tin-    nnd  Mademoiselle,  who  was  then  forly-Cre 

oi<*^-  iiry,  tiie  ti.oH  iiirnil>M.',  iliu  mo«t    years  of  age,  and  had  rejected  kings,  is  said 

«n.-xp,-v:u,d.  lU'mtMt  exalting,  the  mna:t.uDil.l...tt.  I, „  \^^^^  f„„nd  hp^  husband  so  bruiul,  llinl 
the  loost  rare,  tlic  most  c<>titiii'>n.  the  nnwi  nuii  ir. '  ._  i  ^ii   j    .      u   _     i  u      .    >.        t 

,h.  r  >-  (Mil  U.H  ...or....,,.),  the  moit  bnU  i  ^^   ""^   ''"y   ^^\^    ^"   J"'     -"t,        ^   ^ 

!«,.  -.nviabk-in«l.orl.«lli.nirol>l>.ch    Boo't-nn.    pull  off  my  boots.       The   boots 

were  left  on,  and  the  savage  di»carded. 

The  letter  wo  give  next — or  rather,  of 
which  we  give  passages — is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  way  in  which  the  writer  goes 
from  subject  to  subject  j — from  ch.irch  to 
the  fnrr,  rind  from  the  fair  to  court,  and  mad 
ilugs,  and  Ninon  de  rRncton,  and  senitons 
on  death,  and  so  round  agnia  to  royalty  and 
'  a  scene.'    It  is  addressed  to  her  daughter. 

T"  Hadamt  de  Gri^nan. 

•  Purii,  Friday,  Manh  13,  {1671.) 

•  O/'lioM  me,  to  the  dclig).!  uf  my  licarr,  nil  ulooe 
in  my  chamber,  wriling  ui  you  m  Ininqutlttiy. 
Notlitng  ^ivM  me  coniturt  likt;  bring  M-Aii-d  thus. 
t  iliiu-'l  lu-iltiy  St  .*tl;idatne  Ae  lavsrtl.ci'f,  after 
liHvii.t;  tt'un  tu  hear  Bounlaloao.  whert*  I  saw  Lhc 
Matl.i-rit  ul'  the  Cluirch  ;  fur  !>o  1  cull  the  I'rin- 
i.-i-M'-s  tit!  Contt  and  Longucviilc.*  All  thi*  world 
„  w>a  nt  tlio  s<-rinon,  and  tJie  scnnon  was  worthy  of 
"  '-"b'-fj.  I  ail  lUm  lifBfiJ  It.  I  llinuphlofycMilwfnty  tiiiirf,  and 
niurfl  tu;  .lid-  winlii'tl  ytMi  naortun  Itf^iilc  im-.  Yon  wo.ili!  Iiavc  |n-i;ii 
>.-i>cli-iiii"d  10  bu  tt  lisitrnor.  nnd  I  hIiouIiI  \\a\c  U-un 
it;nfol.i  Lnohanifd  to  «ro  you  lieion.  •  «  •  • 
Wij  havo  h.nii  lo  the  ftir.  tOBoo  a  great  frtghl  of  a 
womon.  bi»£^r  than  Ribrrprfi  by  a  whole  h<ad. 
Shu  lay-in  iIn-  oiher  dny  'it'  two  vast  iiifiinli^  who 
VQiiiO  into  the  world  kbr  list,  with  th«ir  arms 
o-tiunbo.  You  nt'T'*r  bchd.l  uiich  a  invt-mfcmhtt ! 
*  •  •  •  And  now,  d'yoti  fancy  all  iha  maids 
mf  honor  run  u.nd.  VoO  will  not  fnn.^y  a..i.Mi 
Eitfhi  ilJiyn  »i;o,  MsilMmr  «le  Lulre.  (^o^Ll^ii-on,  and 
liltio  I>'-'  KiMivroi  woro  biiten  by  a  puppy" btlong- 
iiig  ia  Thiobnn,  and  thu  puppy  bos  diet)  mad  ;  co 
Ludrc.  Uo^tlogoii.  nrid  L>u  Kouvroi  ect  off  this 
morning  fnr  tlw  i;"'-'  *  i|m.i1  ihrxi- liim-s  in 

tht  SML     'Ti«  a  d.^  :   Benii'rado  in  ia 

dfMpoir  about  it.     '!'■  .->.. ..■*  ttji  chouiu  tuf^o, 

tliuujfh  sJiu  had  a  htllc-  ktlo  loo.    Ttio  t^UAn.  liow- 


mt  I'X  i.n;ii'  ii  >»  bo  fouod  .n  past  tii(ii.*n;  at  Icttrl, 
nutliin;r  qutle  like  it  ; — a  thiii<;  v  hicJi  wv  know  not 
hosr  lo  believe  in  l*Aris:  how  then  ere  yo.i  tu  bi>- 
larvo  It  at  LyoiH !  a  tliiug  which  maliVa  nil  ihc 
iirirlil  m  out,  "  I^rd  hay..-  in'-rcy  on  u* !''  a  ihiitg 
M  tranrtwirtfd  .Madam-  d'.-  Rnhtfi  Sinl 
I'iluuUTivf* ;  a  thiii);  uhioii  i<i  lo  Im*  dnne 
sndsy,  when  tho9«  who  8i;«  it  will  not  iK-ljfVf 

own  eyes  ;  a  ihio;;  wh.ch  t«  to  \*v  dom-  on 

'  ftnailay,  and  yet  perhaps  will  not  be  finivhi'd  till 
Monday.  I  cannot  expect  yon  to  g<i"«8  it  at  oito*. 
I  t*iTc  you  A  trial  of  ij.rcc  liniL's ;  lio  y><u  i;ir<  U 
Vf  f  Wi-ll,  titen,  I  mu^t  l<-II  you.  M.  do  Laiizuo 
it  to  marry,  iicn  Sunday,  at  llie  Lotirrc,  giioM- 
wboDi  I  I  give  you  four  tiui'*s  to  goi-si  il  in :  I 
.  ■'■x:  I  {jive  ynu  b  hiintJrfil,  -  Tnity.'" 
In»tie  d«  Ctiuluii«ri>i',  *•  il  iiiusl  Ite  a  vrj 
Liiiii-'.'^  ll.it.tf  to  gii>^A ;  *IM  Madame  ih- In  Val- 
h^rr."  Ni>,  i(  isn't.  Madam.  *' 'Tie  MndL-moiBL-lle 
ie  K"lt  iheii!"  Mo,  11  mn't,  .MudHoi;  you  are 
terribly  provincial,  "  Ob,  we  nn.>  vt<ry  nr.ipid.  no 
J^jHiy  you ;  "'ii*  M 
r  thsii  I'V'T.  '■  \'> 
il^('ri'<Tiii  1"     ^.  .   11  hit  |l.■o^•l•. 

Cooie,!  !lj-ouailiim.  VWK, M.deUu- 

tatt  insfr.  ':ndBy,  ai  the  I.ouvn<.  wuh  llx* 

ktii|{*H  ucritiiaaiuii,  .Madi:nioi>i"ll<>,  .Madomoi^-  llv  d>' 

—  Mid-nn'M-i.-li" guvu^  the  nauK'; — lii  umr 

nc      '  ■  »" — Utv  ^real  MB.I>'»iaiifi'lIe  '. 

M..  iiiglitorot  th"  lilt'-'  MoNsitcn; 

M'l  I'Tof  Hi-nry  'In-  KoiTili; 

Mr,  IIO.S"llt!  ih-   l)lHll!»K,    Mi*. 

di  ■  ..i..ii;[i -il,-!.!,    Miiih-.noiM'IIo  d'Or- 

Irtii  I  liiitllr.  co.iHiti-r,'(>ririau  of  lhc  Kini;. 

>!),.:     .  ^ '"••lieliirono,  ftlnd.'moiwjlie, 

the  <  <   Ol  to  marry  Mon»u-ur- 

IliM-ii.  .,.!,.  -., -urcutfricB!  Exclaim aboiii 
it  tM  much  tt»  TO"  will  ',—1:1  it  turn  yo.ir  head«  ;— 
■ay  wc  "  l"\  "I"  vou  iil.-usc ;  that  it's  a  prrlly 
jotcc:  lliBl  it'"  ."  ihni  w«  aro  a  "porc«l 

o^Dinnies."     '•^  '".  lc«¥o;  wu  have  done 

jiH(  Uui  sarae  to  otiterri.   Aditu  I    Tba  Icttcm  thai 

n 


*  Great  iHDft«rk,wbo  ll*d  IwoaiBC  itffiU. 
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over,  objcctii  to  Iter  bein^  in  waiting  till  the  ifsilo 
orUiD  ndvcDtiirc  if  knmvrt.  Don'l  yoti  think  Ijidre 
nwctnblf*  Aii;'romaclio !  J**or  my  [jarl,  1  ace  her 
rostciiot)  to  rliv  rock,  snd  Trcvitlt;  coining',  on  i 
winet'd  liorp'-,  lo  ddivt-r  ti'-r  (Vorn  Ibe  nMmstfr. 
"  AK  Z'fi-u*  .'  Madame  ite  Giignan,  tot  a  thif^  tu 
pe  tnttrn,  all  nukfi,  inlu  le  Ma  /"* 

•  *  ♦  •  '  Vwir  broih-.T  is  under  the  jiirU- 
dtetion  or  NiitoD.  I  cuntiot  tliink  ii  mil  do  tiim 
miicl)  good.  Tliuri!  are  poople  lo  whom  it  doi-B  no 
gooi]  Hi  siL  She  litirt  jiis  fntbcr.  Ht^von  licl|t 
Sim.  say  I !  Il  is  impo-Bibtp  (brChristion  pcopli', 
or  lit  )t-a«l  for  siicti  ti>*  wMild  fain  be  Cliri^an,  lo 
look  on  «iicli  diunnk-rK  withoiit  coiicvrii'  Ah, 
Boiirdalotic  *.  whnt  divim<  tnithii  yoii  lold  lu  tivrlay 
•bout  (Ii>iiU> !  Alrtdnme  dc  la  Fayette  ht-Mtii  him 
for  thtf  firiit  time  in  hcrliro,  and  was  lraiis|>oned 
with  adniirsTion.  S'no  a  f>ncliantr4  with  votir  rc> 
membniRceiL  •  *  •  •  A  fcene  took  place 
yesterday  al  Madpinoiflclk'j',  which  I  enjoyed  ex- 
tremply.  In  comes  Madame  do  ijivra,  lull  otlivr 
aira  and  graces.  She  loolci'd  a«  il*  she  vxpt;ct<i(i 
I  slifiiild  giv(!  fior  ii.y  |Hi«l ;  but,  Yailh,  I  owed  her 
an  afl'roDt  for  her  behavior  tbo  ollu-r  day,  sii  I 
didn't  budg«>.  Mademoiixrllv  wna  in  bed  :  Madame 
d«  Gtvrcfi  was  tiu-n.forR  obliged  to  jjo  louver  down  ; 
no  very  pK-asant  thiDjr*  tHal  I  M>iilei»oiiie!le  calls 
for  dnnii  ;  HHni.b&:Iy  miisl  prrHent  tim  napkin; 
Madame  iId  Givrca  be^fina  to  draw  off"  th^  glovt- 
from  lirr  »ktnny  hand  ;  I  ^Ire  a  nudge  to  Madame 
d'Arpnjon,  wtio  was  above  me  ;  she  uiidt-raiandfl 
me,  draw«  off  her  own  jjIovp,  and  advantin^astep 
with  a  very  good  grae«,  cuts  Bhorl  tfic  IIiicIk'Sp. 
>Qd  tJik<>B  and  protL-fitR  the  nnp'iin.  I'liit  Hncheos 
wia  quite  conf»>aii(ltd  :  ah';  had  made  Iht  way  iip^ 
amt  got  nff  hvr  p'ovcis  and  all  lo  ht  the  napkin 
prDsi'iited  bt-forc  lirr  by  Madame  d'Arpajini.  Mv 
dear,  I'm  a  wicked  crciiluic  ;  I  wan  in  i  etatt!  uf 
delight ;  nnd  indeed  what  could  havu  Ix.vit  hi^ltcr 
done?  Would  any  onu  but  Madame  di-  G£vre« 
have  l)K>ughl  of  depriving  Mftdamo  d'Arpajon  of 
an  honor  which  fvll  so  nntiiro.l!y  to  hrr  ehnre, 
itandin^  aa  nhc  did  by  the  bi'dside !  It  wen  ixo  guod 
ai  a  cordial  to  Maduniv  dv  I'mticuv.  Mudi'inni' 
■die  did  not  dare  to  lift  op  hf  r  fyea  ;  and,  as  I'lir 
myacir,  I  had  the  most  good -fur- nothing  fnce !' 

Hod  MaJatne  de  G6vres  seen  ibc  fbllow' 
ing  passajre  in  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  June, 
in  the  same  year,  it  miglit  huve  tempted  her 
lo  exclaim,  '  Ah,  you  see  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple it  is  that  treat  me  with  malice!* — It 
must  have  fouud  an  echo  in  thousands  of 
boBomN;  and  the  conclu&ion  of  the  extract 
is  charming. 

•     •     •     *Mydear,  I  wisli  rery  inijch  I  could 

boreligiouB.     I  plague  La  Mouaso  abotit  it  evrrv 

day.  1  bi-'lon];  at  pn^'aent  aeilhcrto  God  nor  di-vil'; 

and    1    find   this  condition    ver^'   uncottiforlflblr-; 

■  thougb,  bstwccD  you  and  tne,  I  think  it  the  moet 


natural  in  the  world.    One  does  nat  belong  to 
dcvil,  beciiuae  onv  fears  God.  und  has  at  bottom  a 
principle  uf  reliirioi ;  hi)t.  IlieUt  on  the  other  lianj. 
line  ilwg  not  btIo"|f  to  God,  hi'r:>usD  h)«  laws 
[iL-nr  har.l,  and  twlf-doniul  t:«  nnl  plraxant.     Jit 
the  great  niimher  of  the  Itikewarm,  whii-h  dnm 
Burprifi!  ni>>  at  all;    I  enter  pprft-ctly  into  thi 
reasons ;  only   Owl,  you  know.  JiBIm  th'-io. 
tbnl  must  not  be.     But  there  liea  the  diUJcu 
Why  must  [  torment  vou.  howi-vcr,  wiili  lU 
endless  rimpsodica  1     Sly  duar  dtihl,  /  ask  your 
juvit'in,  OS  tlicy  say  in  V»nv  part^     I  r»itlle  nn 
yimr  comfmny,  and  forget  every  il.inw  i-Isi;  jn 
pleasiiro  of  it.    Don't  mako  mn  sny  answer.    H 
me  only  news  of  yoar  IkuIiIv  witli  a  spica  of  what 
yoa  ft.tl  at  Gri^jiian,  tliut   1  may  know  yon  an 
linppy  ;  thai  i»  all.    Lore  me.  We  hnvi  lorncd  T" 
phrono  into  ridicule ;  but  it  is  natural,  it  is  good. 


*  '  Ah,  Zesuf  Madamf  tU  Grignan,  I'rlranee  som 

■tttrr  zeiUt  touU  ntit  Utns  la  nrr.      Madame  Jc  La- 

rdre,  by  her  proanncialtoo,  wa>  either  a  r4:ry  afleeied 

fapcaker,  ur  teents  to  bare  come  from  '  the  burd«rs  ' 

ladancde  Srvignv,  byih(>  tnne  of  hrr   narration, 

ju/tl  /ij/r-f}}-  havf  behevti  iherc  wa>  any  thing  sc- 

W  (ite  AcctdetiL 


The  Abbe  dc  la  l^faussc  hero  mcnlione 
was  a  connexion  of  the  Coiilange8e«>  and 
was  on  a  visit  to  Madame  dc  S<^v)gnc  at  h 
house  in  Brittany,  reading  poetry  nnd 
mancc.      The   weather  wns  so  rainy  a 
cold,  that  we  of  thix  island  nre  pleased  l 
Bee  one  of  her  letters  dated  from  her  *  fir 
side'  on  ihc  24-lh  of  June.     Pomcnars,  t 
criinina)  gentlcnmn  who  was  always  ofra 
of  losiiii!:  his  head,  wa*  one  of  her  neig 
bors ;  and  another  was  the  before- men  I  ion 
Atnderooigelle  du  PJea^is,  whom  the  daug 
tcr's  aversion  and  her  own  ali^nrdities  co 
spired  to  render  (he  butt  of  the  mother. 
is  said  of  Pomeoars,  who  was  a  mnrqui 
that   having   been  tried  for  uttering  fal 
money,  and  cleared  of  the  chnrye,  he  pat 
the  expenses  of  the  action  in  the  same  coi 
It  must  have  been  some  very  counteractin: 
good  (junlity,  however,  in  addition  to  b 
animnl  spirits,  that  kept  liis  friends  iu  go 
heart  \vith  himj   for  MuiJaine  de  Sfvig 
never  tnenlioDs  him  but  with  an  air  of  d 
light.     He  was,  at  ibis  moment,  under  a 
charge  of  abduction;   not,  apparently,  to 
any  very  great  horror  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies.     Aladumc  dc  S^vigiic,  lioiAcver,  tells 
her  daughter  that  she  tnlkcd  to  Itiiii  about 
it  very  nerioualy,  adding  the  jest,  ncverthe* 
losB,  that  the  state  of  the  difputc  betweea 
hiro   and  his  accuser  wax,   that  the  latt 
wanted  to  'have  his  head,' and  I'oincnar 
would  not  let  htm  take  it.     'The  Mnrqui»,' 
she  says,  in  another  letter,  'declined  ^batr- 
mg  till  he  knew  lo  whom  his  head  was  t 
belong,'     The  last  thing  we  remember 
him  is  his  undergoing  n  pninfiil   nurgica 
operation;  after  which  he  rattled  on  an 
nothing  had  happened.     Hut  then  lie  ha 
been  the  day  before  to  Bourdnloue,  to  co 
fees,  for  the  first  lime  during  eight  year 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  n  letter,  in  whic 
he  and  Du  Plessis  are  brought  detighlfiilly 
together. 
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•  Tht  Hoekt,  Sunday,  2CfA  Ju/j*.  (1571.) 
•V  ■•  I  nm*  Biliifi',' i»ll  ivtono 

in  II  iitnit  up-<n  K  hoolf,  I  mw 

ttte  Qk*'''  '■■<•  vi'oin«i>.w!io  «m 

ready  to  \\\nff 

CftniC  \  lli:iri,   »      I'  j:i  ri.'u<  .1  ionii  1  S,\lA,  Oil')  Ihtf  llllin 

»•«»  folloMrd  by  c  very  w.-H-ilmpi'ti  tMjiniin,  tvlin 
laiiglil'J  also.  />H  fnr  inr,  I  ht-irnii  tit  Liiii;!i  WlWt* 
1  knt-vr  v:\\(t  liny  n'l'^,  nr  wlirit  tiittt  i"  t  ilirm  &• 
Uu{>hin;;  :  nnil  l!iQiti>ti  I  tva.-*  ■  xp-nrtiiiir  Mii<]niiH-  d<> 
ChiuJat«  toE(K;tid  nJaynrtwo  wit!iin--ltt<ri^,  1  look- 
iil  •  ioiig  ltiii«  b^jfore  1  roiiliJ  ttiiiik  i*  was  ehe.  &\\c 
it  wUi  lioKvviT ;  nml  witli  lii.r  hIil-  tiatl  brou:;lit  Pty- 
inenAT«t  wlin  Iwrt  (»it  it  in  hrrJic«iJ  to  surpri^i:  riii>. 
Tttc  ftir  Murineile*  hii»  ofllit-  [inrly  ;  and  Potiir. 
ctK  v'!)^  in  <iii'-ti  cxcfMivc  ppiriL*  tlisl  tic  Wnuhl 
Imv-  .1  imlanclmly  ilst-lf.     Tlicy  fell  to 

pUv  '<>ar  oni)  Btmtll -coclc — MA()Bmo  do 

Cbnuln-'?  I'".''''  it  like  ynu  ;  and  then  cime  t  lunch, 
Bod  then  wo  (noX  one  of  our  nice  littK-  wnllc,  and 
tht  '   ''  _'(cnil.     1  told  PoiHcoars 

]i«v.  ■'  to  Ki-srt,  mid  what  rc- 

It*'!  j.>»<  >\>'ii>  i '  .-.]•.  t,  ..I.  '  liud  lie  riotliiii^lG  AMsivcr 
to  but  tim  iiiaMiT  in  hiini) ;  but  Ilmt  siicli  ro]M>nti-it 
attaciiB  on  In*  inri'vriMic*  quitf  overwlitfliin-il  you. 
Wp  ]nT\tl  up  lltiK  jdki'  till  tlio  tuii^  wwlk  n-(i)iitd'-'l 
w  uf  Ltif!  r«ll  yoii  j:a:  llc-rr-  one  d»y,  th»  lJioti;;)it  nl' 
vliicii  ituAe  mn  us  ru)  u  firp.  VVo  talked  a  long 
ttntr  of  tiia*,  nod  tlion  of  tlio  Aiila-ttiei  with  tli^ 
I  [id  at  Inst  of  Miidt-iiiuiiti.ni:  du  t'icssuf, 
■  ''fi"' -I  Tilt  at  stuff  Bite  utieffd;  and  how, 
ua^-  :  Iftotrd  you  with  soint-  of  it.  and 

ht-t  r  ,  ing  close  to  youiM,  yun  mad*-*  nn 

,  !ji;1  gnve  lier  bucIi  a  box  on  tlic  car  as 
!)•  r :  i>pan  wtiicli  I,  (o  ion^n  maltens 
t  A<  ;iitiiiMl,  "  lloi-v  nidi-Iy  ttii'se  younv  people  d*i 
play!"  arid  llicn  tiinnnf  to  Iit^r  mio'Ikt.  fakI, 
*■  Hadniiii  t\o  vnn  know  l)i'-y  wciv  m  wild  Liij 
monnogi  Mny  nbvulntily  foii^lit  *  MailonioLielli! 
du  Pl'VJ'Kip'ovolifd  my  itaiijffitrr,nnd  my  dun^liler 
h'at  Itff :  it  woi)  ono  d'  iUv  lO'-rricttl  8i:>'N''s  in  t'lc 
;  ondwitli  Iliii;  tuffi  Mailnmi*  dn  Plf!i»>ij  wax 
i|{hu-d,  Ibal  elif  i  xprcsM'd  tiiT  saliMlactioii  at 
r''i'-  vn.iTij  Silii?«  ao  liBpfiy  loijuiliiir.  This 
Ifi'^  :>ip  U^mvcn  ron  irid  Madv- 

tnv>-  ■     .  AUom  1  litinji'id  to^t^lhiT  to 

iiuk<:  Uk'  ixa  on  {-nr  v!\r  jjro  down,  niixlc  my  vi^i- 
tun  dit*  wild  l(in;:liti'r>  Mailrii)iii»trlle  dc  Miirinat^ 
in  p*rliciilAr,  a|>|)nic>-d  ymir  procfrditiy  nij^lit'ty, 
am)  voKi  tlmt  ilie  liivt  tiinu  I>u  I^'Vms  tluu->t» 
licr  noH?  in  licr  tac-\  na  #)ic  al  j'ayit  ilonn  wlii.>n  sSo 
•)itaL«  to  any  body,  i(h'  will  loUow  your  frXintttli'. 
and  givv  Iht  a  pimfi  »]ai>  nn  il)e  cl.ajM.  1  t-xiK-ot 
Iftnn  all  to  loi'i-t  III  \'w  liiii)^;  Poinrnan  ii  lo  set 

'  '.'<rT  On  Tim)!  ;  Mud'-iiiiiitii'ilti  ii  siifp  tn  Tall  in 

u   hai<:r  rroiil   {'aria  ii    lo  bu  pro  :ucL-d, 

^  i.iiw  llu'  Indii  B  lliirp  (five  bi)Xi'»  on  tin- 

fan  Ik  oiiR  aiintlii'i,  and  tliin  Will  Hancnon  tlie  cijm- 
toni  in  ltii>  pmviuc'-r.  B'hI  vrm  makti  lu  doniri' 
tU.  ni,  11  order  to  be  in  tlip  ftttiiioti.  In  aiiort.  I 
■M-v  r  'iw  1  I'm)  in  iiMiil  Bfl  Puiitniiar' ;  bid  ^piritr 
ratio  id'  l>ii  tritoinnlitii  a;  and,  iT 
..  itli  another,  bo  will  certainly  dio 
Jur  joj.' 

The»e  prnolical  mystificdtjons  or  poor 
MaiiemoUclls  du  Pli'ssis  ore  a  liitto  strong. 

*  MaiffaoUeUc  tie  Mufioait. 


Thpy  M'Dul^  HSBiiredly  not  intte  pincc  now- 
a>t)tiyfi  ill  society  equal  lo  tlmt  of  Mudnme 
tic  Siirjfinb  ;  htit  ajjes  profit  by  thrir  prcde- 
rcKRorx,  and  ilie  liighcst  brccditi^r  of  one 
,orie[i  bcruities  but  »ccund-ratr  in  the  next. 
B  l.tntl  btr  I  If  onytliinir.  however,  could  warrant  such 
rough  admission  to  the  frcpdotn  of  a  supe- 
rior circle,  il  was  ibc  coarse  jilatitvJea  and 
nlf'ectntinnH  of  an  uncoiitli  nei;tlibor  like 
ltii!<  ;  probably  nf  n  raiiiily  ns  vulgar  ns  It 
was  rich,  anil  u-hicb  had  nutde  in  way  into 
n  society  unfit  for  it.  .Mademoiselle  du 
PIcKsis  sectns  lo  hove  assumed  all  clinrac- 
icrs  in  Inrn,  and  to  have  Buiied  none,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  avoivod,  yet  incorrigible 
teller  of  fibs.  Madame  dc  Sevigne  spoke 
to  her  plainly  one  day  about  tbexe  pecca- 
dilloes, and  Madpmoi?elle  cast  dotrn  her 
eyes  nnd  said  with  an  air  of  penitence,  *  Ab, 
yes.  Madam,  it  is  very  true  ;  \  am  iiideed 
the  greatest  liar  in  the  world:  I  om  vcrj 
much  obliged  lo  yon  for  tcllini*:  niu  of  it!* 
'  It  was  exactly,*  «ay»  her  reprover,  '  like 
Tartuffe — quite  in  his  lone;  yes,  brother, 
1  am  a  miserable  sinner,  a  vessel  of  ini* 
quiiy.*  Yet  a  week  or  two  iifter«ard», 
giving  an  account  of  a  family  n'eddin|f< 
dinner,  she  said  that  tbe  first  course,  for 
one  day,  included  twelve  hundred  dishes. 
'  We  nil  sate  peirilied,'  says  Madame  de 
S^vigne,  'At  length  I  look  courage  and 
said,  "  Consider  a  little,  .Mademoiselle,  you 
must  mean  twelve,  not  txvelve  hundred. 
One  Hometimes  hna  slips  of  the  lonrue." 
""Oh.  no,  .Mndum  !  it  was  twelve  hundred, 
or  eleven  hundred,  I  nut  quit?  sure  ;  I  raa* 
not  any  which,  for  fear  of  telling;  n  false- 
hood, but  one  or  the  other  I  know  it  was ;" 
and  she  repeated  it  twenty  times,  nnd  would 
not  bate  us  a  single  chicken.  Wo  found, 
upon  calculation,  that  there  must  have  been 
at  least  three  hundred  people  to  lard  ihe 
fowls;  that  the  dinner  must  have  been 
served  up  in  a  great  tneadnw,  in  lents 
pitched  for  the  occasion  ;  and  thai,  sup- 
posing  them  only  fifty,  preparations  must 
have  been  made  a  month  before hn nil.' 

It  h  plL-osant  to  bid  adieu  lo  Mademoiselle 
du  PleHtlis,  and  breathe  the  air  of  initli,  wii, 
iind  nature,  in  what  has  been  justly  called 
by  the  compiler  of  the  work  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  one  of  '  Miidamc  de  SevignO'i 
most  charming  letters.'*  The  crime  of  the 
5ne  gentleman  servant  who  would  nal  tnnke 
hoy,  is  set  forth  with  admirable  calmness 
nnd  astonishment ;  and  never  before  was 
the  art  of  haymnking  laiighi,  or  rather  eji- 
amplified,  in  words  so  simple  and  so  fetr. 
It  i«  us  if  the  pen  itself  had  become  a  hay- 
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fork,  and  tossed  up  a  eamplc  of  the  sweet 
grass.  The  pretended  Gclf-banter  aluo,  at 
the  close,  respecting  long-winded  nana- 
tions,  is  exquisite. 

To  M.  de  Coulanges. 

*  The  Rockt,  'i2d  July,  (1671.) 

'l%vrit(.',  my  dear  cousin,  over  and  above  the 
Btipulntetl  forliiiijht  corninuiii cations,  lo  advertise 
vou  thai  you  will  toon  have  the  honor  of  eot'ing 
i'icard;  ai)t),  as  he  is  brother  to  the  lacquey  of  Mn- 
dfline  dc  Co'.i!an^'rp,  I  nnist  tell  you  th;.'  p  ason 
why.     You  know  that  Madame  the  Duchtis^  do 
Chaulnes  is  at  Vitri  :  6he  expects  the  duke  there, 
in  ten  ur  twelve  daye,  wiUi  the  Slatea  of  Brittany.* 
Well,  and  what  then  1  say  you.     I  say,  that  the 
duchesH  is  expecting  the  duke  with  all  the  etatcs, 
and  that  meanwhile  fih2  is  at  Vitre  all  alone)  dying 
with  ennui.     And  what,  return  you,  has  this  to  do 
with  Picardl     Why,  look; — she  ia  dying  willi 
ennui,  and  I  am  her  only  consolation,  and  bo  you 
may  readily  conceive  that  I  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  over  Madeniuiselles  do  Kerborgne  and  de 
KerqueoJKon.     A  pretty  roundabout  way  of  telling 
my  Flory,  I  must  confess;  but  it  will  bring  us  tu 
the  poin!-    Wl'II  tben,  as  1  am  hci  only  consolation, 
it  follows  that,  after  I  have  been  to  see  licr,  she 
will  come  lo  see  me,  when  of  course  1  shall  wish 
her  to  find  my  garden  in  good  ordor — and   my 
walks  in  goo^  order — those  fltie  walke,  of  which 
you  arc  fo  fond.     Still  you  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive whither  they  are  leading  you  now.     Attend 
then,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  suggestion  by  the 
way.     You  arc  aware  that  hnymaking  is  going  for- 
ward !     Well,  1  have  no  haymakers  :  1  send  intn 
the  neighboring  fields  lo  press  them  into  my  ser- 
vice ;  I'lere  aru  none  to  bo  found ;  and  bo  all  nij 
own  people  are  summoned  to  make  hay  instead. 
But  do  you  know  what  haymaking  is)     1  will  tell 
you.     Haymaking  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  tht- 
world.     You  play  at  turning  the  gras;?  over  in  a 
meadow  ;  and  as  coon  as  yon  know  how  to  do  thai, 
you  know  how  to  make  hay.     The  whole  iioust 
went  merrily  to  the  task,  all  but  Picard  :  he  said 
he  would  not  go ;  that  he  was  not  engaged  for 
such  work  ;  that  it  was  none  of  his  bi'siness  ;  anri 
that  he  would  sooner  betake   himself  to  Paris. 
'Faith!  didn't  I  get  angry  1   It  wasthc  himdredlli 
dis-iervice  l!  e  siHy  fellow  had  done  me  ;  I  saw  ii( 
had  n'!ilh"r  heart  nor  zeal ;  in  short,  the  nicasurt 
of  hlq  offt'nce  was  fnll.     I  took  him  at  his  word  ; 
was  deaf  as  a  rock  to  all  entreaties  in  his  buholf :; 
and  he  has  set  off.     It  is  fit  that  people  nhoidd  be 
treated  aa  they  deserve.     If  you  see  him,  don't 
welcome  him ;  don't  protect  him  ;  and  don't  blanu' 
me      Only  look  upon  liim  as,  of  all  servants  in  thi' 
world,  tiie  one  llic  least  addicted  to  haymaking,  and 
tlierefore  the  most  unworthy  of  good  treatment. 
This  is  the  sum-toial  of  the  affiiir.     As  for  nie,  [ 
nm  fond  of  stntiglit- for  ward  hislorief,  that  contain 
not  a  word  too  much  ;  that  never  go  wandcrinir 
about,  and  bi^ginning  attain  from  remote  points; 
and  accordingly,  I  think  1  miiy  say,  without  vanity, 
that  1  liereby  present  you  with  the  model  of  an 
agreeable  narration.'  ■ 

In  the    course   of  the   winter   following 

•  He  was  Governor  of  the  province. 
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this  haymnking,  Madame  de  Sevigne  g-oes  to 
Paris;  and   with  the   exception    of  un   oc- 
casional visit  to  the  house  at  Livry,  to   re- 
fresh herself  with  llic  spring-blossoms  and 
ihe  nightingales,  remains   there   till  July, 
when  she  visits  her   daughter  in  Provence, 
where  the  stayed  upwards  of  a  year,  and 
then  returned  to  the  metropolis.     It  is  not 
our  intention  to  notice  these   particulars  io 
future;  but  we  mention  them   in  passing, 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  round  of 
life  between  her  town  and  country  houses, 
and  the  visits  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  who 
sometimes  came  from  Provence  to  her.    In 
the  country,   she  does  nothing  but   rend, 
write,  and  walk,  and  occasionally  sees  her 
neighbors.    In  town,  she  visits  friends,  thea- 
tres, churches,  nunneries,  and  the  court ;  is 
now  at  the   Coulangeses,   now  dining  with 
Rochefoucauld,  now  paying  her  respects  to 
some  branch  of  royalty  ;  and  is  delighted  and 
delighting  wherever  she  goes,  except  when 
she  is  weeping  for  her  daughter's   absence, 
or   condoling  with  ihe  family  disasters  re- 
sulting from  campaigns.     In   the    summer 
of  1672  was   the   famous   passage   of   the 
Rhine,  at  which  Rochefoucauld  lost  a  son, 
whose  death  he  bore  with  affecting  patience. 
The  once  intriguing  but  now  devout   prin- 
cess, the  Duchess  de  Lougucville,  had  the 
like  misfortune,   which    she  could  not   en- 
dure so  well.     Her  grief  nevertheless  was 
very  nffectingtoo,  and  Madame  deScvigne's 
plain  and  passionate  account  of  it  has  been 
justly  admired.     In  general,  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  all  was  apparently  ease,  luxury, 
and   delight,  (with  the  exception    of   the 
jealousies  of  the  courtiers  and  the  squabbles 
of  the  mistresses;)  but  every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  campaign — and  then  all  is  glory, 
and  finery,  and  lovers'  tears,  when  the  war- 
riors are  setting  out ;   and  fright,  and  trepi- 
dation, and  distrncting  suspense,  when  the 
news  arrives  of  n  bloody  battle.     The  sus- 
pense   is    removed  by   undoubted    intelli- 
gence; and  then,  while  some  arc  in  parox- 
ysms of  pride  and  rapture  at  escapes,  and 
exploits,    and   lucky    wounds,    others  are 
plunged  into  misery  by  deaths. 

Extract  from  a  Idler  to  Madame  de  QryrTian. 
'  Vou  ncvpr  snw  Paria  in  sui;h  a  statr  as  it  is 
now;  rvery  body  ir  in  tnarp,  or  f'Qrj  to  be  so: 
poor  Mailninc  de  Nngent  is  bpsidi*  hfrself ;  Ma- 
dame di5  Longucville,  with  Iht  lain(inlation.s  cuts 
peojdH  to  tlie  hi'nrt.  I  imvu  not  si.-en  her;  but 
you  may  rely  on  what  follows.  *  •  ♦  They 
8ent  to  I'ort-Koynl  for  M.  Arnauh)  and  Mad(.>ii)oi- 
selle  Vertus  to  break  the  news  to  her.  The  sight 
of  the  latter  was  sufficient.  Aa  soon  us  the 
Duchess  saw  her — "Ah!  Mademoiselle,  Iiow  is, 
my  brother !"  (tho  great  Cond6.)  She  did  not 
dare   to  ask  fiirthcr.    "Madame,  his  wound  ii 
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going  cnwJl;  tiicrc  lias  Iiorn  a  Imltlc"  "Ami 
my  foii  ?"  No  aiTBivi-r.  "  Ati !  jVladi'iiir.isfllp,  mv 
Fon,  my  drar  cliild — answer  mo — ia  ho  tlonrt?" 
"MudairtL',  I  littVe  not  worde  to  answor  yoii." 
"All!  iiiv  dear  eon;  did  he  dii' insiantly  !  haifl 
he  not  nne  little  moment  1  OIi  !  grvat  God,  what 
a  sacritice  !"  And  witli  that  hIio  full  ()|ion  livr  K'd  ; 
and  all  which  could  express  tho  most  irrrible  an- 
piiish,  convulsions  and  faittlin-ri'i  and  a  mortal  ni. 
tencr,  and  stiflisl  crifc,  and  ih  •  hitti^nst  trara.  anri 
hands  clnspod  towards  hoavrn,  mid  roinplaints  thf 
most  tondiT  and  hoart-rendinL' — nil  thia  dtd  die  pu 
tlimu^li.  Sho  sees  a  f*?w  t'riendp,  and  korps  hcraflf 
bari?iy  uliv>>,  in  FuhiTiisston  to  God's  will ;  but 'has 
no  ri'st ;  and  hor  lifolih,  which  waa  bad  already,  ie 
vixibly  worpo.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
her  dt-ad  ontriirht,  not  conceiving  it  possible  that 
ehe  can  survive  euch  a  loss.' 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  strangt- 
cleath  of  Vatel,  steward  to  the  Prince  de 
Gonde,  who  killed  liimself  out  of  a  point 
of  honor,  because  a  dinner  had  not  been 
serFed  up  to  his  satisfaction.  It  is  a  very 
curious  relation,  but  more  characteristic  of 
the  poor  man  than  of  the  writer.  For  n 
like  reason,  we  omit  the  interesting  thoui;)) 
horrible  accounts  of  Brinvilliers  and  L>\ 
Voisin,  the  poisoners.  But  we  cannot  hel[i 
giving  a  tragedy  told  in  a  few  words,  botji 
because  Madame  dc  Scv-i<int-  was  hersell' 
highly  struck  with  it,  and  for  another  rea- 
son which  will  appear  in  a  note. 

*  The  other  day,  on  his  coming  into  a  balUrooni, 
a  g'^ntleman  of  BriUaiiy  waa  aannssinatod  by  twy 
aitfii  in  women's  cIotiicD.  ()n<:  held  him  while  tlir 
orhor  dfliberati^ly  iitruck  a  poniard  to  his  heart. 
Little  Huroiil.-i,  who  wna  there,  was  shocked  at 
beholding  this  person,  whom  iie  knew  well,  Mrclcti- 
ed  out  upon  the  grwmd,  fuU-drrssed,  bl<>odij,  ami 
dead.  ll:s  account  (udda  Mridame  de  ISevignc) 
forcibly  Atnick  my  imagination.* 

The  following  letter  contains  a  mofjt 
graphic  description  of  the  French  court,  in 
all  its  voluptuous  gayety  ;  and  the  glimps- 
es which  it  furnishes  of  the   actors  on  the 

•  We  have  taken  Iho  wordt  in  Irnlics  from  th^ 
Torsion  of  the  leuert  piiblisliPtl  in  iTUfi.  oflen  a  ven 
mrritorjoiis  one.  prtibibly  '  by  various  hntid.'^,'  sornr 
passiiges  cshibilin?  RH  isnurnnccof  ihe  comninnot 
leriiis  liardly  pus^iblo  in  be  rcconcikd  wiih  .1  knovt- 
led^e  of  llic  r<."<l  The  ihit't*  •'|U'';i:il  wurds  abovr 
quoted  are  ad'^irublc.  :niti  cunvt'v  :i  initr  M-nx^  i>1 
tbeorigioul  ihan  wonM  Invt^  bi'in  uliaiiicd  by  oni. 
more  liieral.  The  p;iss;ig^  in  M.i(l:iinc  lU-  S.'vi:;i). 
ihlout  flcndn,  tout  chaiiff,  lout  mini:!  mi  I,  l"i'l  hnbilU. 
tmtt  mart.  Wc  liikc  the  upponiinity  of  ub-trviii::: 
thnt  some  of  the  dir{'ci|y  I'l'rTiic  ;is  well  ii>  ir.ij:ii' 
relations   in   Uiis  version  nre  rendered  wilh  arerj' 

.  gU'.iri :  ihouE^h  it  could  niK  '<:ivc-  ns  [he  nece-^-iiiy  nl 
atiemprin?  a  new  one — owitig  to  the  wiint  (if  a  rer 
tain  lile  in  the  ^eDeral  tun-",  as  '.veil  as  anoceasioniil 
obiiuleienes.s  of  phniseolouy.  Miniewhiil  -Uirilin^  Ui 
observe  in  .>o  short  a  lupse  uf  liinc  ns  Keveniy-scven 
years.  There  is  another  version  of  .t  hilerdate,  aiil 
coaiaining  more  letters  ;  but  though  not  dt-stiiutc  tu 

{ireiensiofis  of  ii>>  own,  it  is  upon  the  whole  much 
Dferior  to  the  older  one,  of  which  it  aiaioly  appear^ 
to  be  a  copy- 
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brilliant  scene,  from  the  king  and  the  favor- 
ite to  Dangcau,  the  skilful  gamester — cool, 
collected,  and  calculating — ntnidbt  the  gal- 
lant prattle  around  him,  give  to  its  details 
a  degree  of  life  and  animation  not  to  he 
surpassed  : 

Til  Madame  dc  Orignan. 
'  Paris,  Wednesday,  2i>th  July,  (1070.) 

'  We  have  a  chanire  of  the  stone  Inn-,  which 
will  gratify  you  aa  much  as  it  doi'o  all  the  world. 
1  wasal  Ver^aillealaNt  Saturday  with  I  ho  Viitarsoa. 
You  know  the  Queen's  toilet,  the  mas;:,  and  tlio 
dinner  ?  Well,  there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  euf- 
focaling  ourijolves  in  the  crowd  to  got  a  glimpse  of 
their  tnaj'^lioH  at  tablf.  At  throf,  the  King,  the 
Queen,  Monsieur,  Madame,  Mademoiselle,  and 
every  thing  else  which  is  royal,  togoihor  with  Ma- 
dame dc  Monlespaii  and  tram,  and  all  the  coiirtiera, 
and  all  the  Indi-s — alt,  in  bhort,  wliich  conxtitutes 
the  court  of  France — is  assembled  in  that  beautiful 
apartment  of  the  king>,  which  you  rein'/inbor.  All 
is  furniahed  divinely,  all  is  magnifiont.  Such  a 
thing  as  heat  is  unknown ;  you  pin^s  from  one 
place  to  another  without  the  eii^htest  pr<>ssiire.  A 
game  at  Tevrrsis  gives  the  company  a  lonn  and  a 
settlement.  The  King  and  Madutiie  do  Mouto^pan 
keep  a  bank  to^^cthor:  diin.'renl  tables  an' occu- 
pied by  Moiinif'iir,  the  Queen,  and  Mii(i;mie  do 
Houhiso,  l/anyean^nnd  parly,  lAiiglee  and  party; 
— everywhere  you  soc  heaps  o\'  luuis  iT iira ;  they 
have  no  other  cuuritera.  I  saw  Dangeau  pluy,  and 
thought  what  I'uoU  we  all  were  beside  him.  ilu 
dreams  of  nothing  but  what  concerns  the  game; 
he  wins  whore  others  !o.-<c ;  ho  neglects  nothing, 
jirofits  hy  every  thing,  never  has  Ins  attention  m- 
vcrtcd ;  in  short,  his  science  bids  defiance  to 
chatico-  Two  hundred  thousand  franca  in  ten 
days,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  a  month— 
these  are  the  pretty  mRuiorandmns  lie  puiH  down 
in  his  pockot-book.  IL>  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  I  was  partners  with  him,  &o  that  I  got  an  ex- 
cellent seat.  I  made  my  obeitancu  to  the  King,  as 
you  told  me ;  and  he  returned  il,  as  if  I  had  been 
young  and  hond-oinc.  The  Qneon  talked  ms  long 
to  me  about  my  iliiiess,  as  if  i(  had  bi-ona  lying-in. 
The  Ouko  said  a  thousand  kind  lhin<>»  wiihont 
minding  a  word  he  uttered.  Marshal  de  l^orges 
attacked  mc  in  the  name  of  ih't  Chevalier  de  Grig- 
nan  ;  in  i<liorl,  lutli  quajiti  (the  whole  company). 
Vou  know  what  it  m  to  jjet  a  word  from  every  body 
you  uieot.  Madeline  di;  Moiitrapan  tulkod  to  me  of 
Bourbon,  and  asked  nvi  how  I  liked  Viclii,  and 
vvheihor  tlie  place  did  me  good.  Siie  (<aid  that 
Bourbon,  iuKtoad  of  curing  a  pain  in  one  of  Iicr 
knees,  did  tnincliicf  to  both.  Hor  kizo  is  reduced 
hy  a  j;ood  half,  and  yet  her  comiiiexiou,  her  eyes, 
and  hor  lips  are  us  tine  as  evir,  Siie  was  dressed 
iill  in  FrL'Uch  point,  hur  hair  in  a  tlioiiKund  ringlets, 
tlio  two  sidi-onos  Imiiging  low  on  her  chei.'ks,  black 
ribbons  on  hor  Irjad,  pearls  (the  fame  that  be- 
longed to  Madame  de  rHOpital),  the  loveliest 
diamond  oar-ringi),  three  or  four  hiHlkiiis — nothing 
else  on  the  head ;  in  short,  a  triumphant  beauty, 
worthy  the  admiration  of  all  the  foreign  ainbaua- 
dors.  She  was  accused  of  preventing  the  whole 
French  nation  from  seeiDj  tim  King;  she  hta 

*  The  writer  of  the  wsV  irt  Diary. 
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restored  liim,  yoii  fop,  to  llicir  eyes;  and  yon  cin- 
not  coucfiivu  the  joy  il  lias  givoD  all  the  worldi  and 
tlic  ?plciiiliir  it  liiig  llirown  upon  the  court.  Thit^ 
ciiarmingcunfiision,  without conruaiontofBl)  vvhicl) 
is  the  most  8(!l<JCt,  coniimies  from  three  till  six. 
It'  couriers  arrive,  the  King  retires  a  iiiomont  lo 
read  the  dii^^patclie?,  and  returns.  There  is  always 
eoiiie  innate  going  on  to  which  he  lietenp,  and 
wliich  ha.s  an  excellent  ofTuct.  He  talks  with  euch 
of  the  ladins  as  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  that  honor. 
In  shor',  tliey  leave  play  at  six ;  there  is  no  troubk- 
of  counting,  fur  there  is  no  sort  of  counters ;  the 
pools  consist  of  at  least  five,  perhaps  six  or  seven 
hundred  louis;  the  bigijer  ones  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred.  At  tirst  each  person  pools  twenty, 
which  is  a  hundred ;  and  the  dealer  afierwards 
pools  ten.  TIio  person  who  liolda  the  knave  i> 
entitled  to  four  louis;  they  pasa  ;  and  when  they 
play  before  ttie  pool  is  taken,  th"y  forfeit  aixtcen, 
which  teaches  thcin  not  to  play  out  of  turn.  Talk- 
ing  is  incessantly  going  on,  and  there  is  no  end  of 
kearix.  How  many  hearts  iiave  you?  I  hare  two, 
I  have  three,  I  have  one,  I  have  four ;  he  has  only 
three  then,  lie  has  only  four ; — and  D:ingeau  is  de- 
lighted with  all  this  chatter :  he  sees  through  the 
game — he  draws  his  conclusions — he  discovers 
wliich  is  the  pereoa  he  wants ;  truly  he  is  your 
only  man  for  holding  the  card^.  At  six,  iho  car- 
riages are  at  the  door.  The  King  is  in  one  of 
tliem  with  Madame  de  IVfonteopan,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Thiunges,  and  honest  d'Heudicourt  in 
a  tool's  paradise  on  the  stool.  Vou  know  how 
these  open  carriages  are  made ;  tliry  do  not  sit 
face  to  face,  but  all  looking  the  same  way.  The 
Queen  occupies  another  with  the  Princess  ;  and 
the  rest  coino  flocking  after  as  it  tnay  happen. 
There  are  then  gondolas  on  the  canal,  and  music ; 
and  at  ten  they  come  hack,  and  then  there  is  a  play  ; 
and  twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper ;  and 
thus  rolls  round  the  Saturday  If  1  were  to  tell 
yo'i  how  often  yoj  were  asked  after — how  many 
questions  were  put  lo  ine  without  waiting  for  an- 
swers— how  often  I  neglected  to  answer — how 
little  they  cared,  and  how  much  less  I  did — ^you 
would  sec  the  iniqua  corte  (wicked  court)  betort: 
you  in  all  its  perfection.  However,  it  never  was 
so  pleajjant  before,  and  every  body  wishes  it  may 
last.' 

Not  a  word  of  the  morale  of  the  specta- 
cle !  Madame  de  Sevign<^,  who  had  one  of 
the  correctest  reputations  in  France,  wish- 
es even  it  may  last.  Iniqua  corte  is  a  mere 
jesting  phrase,  applied  to  any  court.  Mon- 
tespan  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  though 
it  knew  Maintenon  also,  who  was  then  pre- 

fiaring  the  downfall  of  the  favorite.  The 
atter,  meantime,  was  a  sort  of  vice-queen, 
reigning  over  the  real  one.  When  she 
journeyed,  it  was  with  a  train  of  forty  peo- 
ple ;  governors  of  provinces  ofTered  to 
meet  her  with  addresses;  and  intendnnts 
presented  her  with  boats  like  those  of  Cle- 
opatra, painted  and  gilt,  luxurious  with 
crimson  damask,  and  streaming  with  the 
colors  of  France  and  Navarre.  Louis  was 
such  a  god  at  that  time — he  shook  his  'am- 
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hrosial  curls'  over  so  veritable  an  Olyrnpus^ 
where  his  praises  were  hymned  by  loving 
goddesses,  consenting  heroes,  and  incense* 
bearing  priests — that  if  marriage  had  been 
a  less  consecrated  institution  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  the  Jesuits  with  their  ac- 
commodating philosophy  would  have  stood 
by  him,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe 
he  might  have  crowned  half-a-dozen  queens 
at  a  time,  and  made  the  French  pulpits  hold 
forth  with  Milton  on  the  merits  of  the  pa- 
triarchal polygamies. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  except  when  she 
chose  to  be  in  the  humor  for  it,  great  part 
of  Madame  de  Sevignfe's  enjoyment,  wher- 
ever she  was,  looked  as  little  to  the  mora/e 
of  the  thing  as  need  be.  It  arose  from  her 
powers  of  diBcernraent  and  description. 
N'o  matter  what  kind  of  scene  she  beheld, 
whether  exalted  or  humble,  brilliant  or 
gloomy,  crowded  or  solitary,  her  sensibili- 
ty turned  all  to  account.  She  saw  well  for 
herself;  and  she  knew,  that  what  she  saw 
she  should  enjoy  over  again,  in  telling  it  to 
her  daughter.  In  the  autumn  of  next  year 
she  is  in  the  country,  and  pays  a  visit  to  an 
iron-foundry,  where  they  made  anchors. 
The  scene  is  equally  well  felt  with  that  at 
court.  It  is  as  good,  in  its  way,  as  the 
blacksmith's  in  Spencer's  *  House  of  Care,' 
where  the  sound  was  heard 

"  Of  many  iron  hammers,  beating  rank. 
And  answering  their  weary  turns  around;" 

and  where  the  visitor  is  so  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  giant  and  bis  '  strong  grooms,'  all 
over  smoke  and  horror. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 
'  Friday,  Ist  October,  (1677.) 

*  •  ♦  '  Yesterday  evening  nt  Cone,  we  de- 
scended into  a  veritable  hell,  the  true  forges  of 
Vulcan.  Eight  or  ten  Cyclops  were  nt  work, 
forging,  not  arms  for  j^neas,  but  anchors  for 
ships.  You  never  Baw  strokes  redoubled  so  just- 
ly, nor  with  so  admirable  a  cadence.  We  stood 
in  the  middle  of  four  furnaces,  and  the  demons 
came  pabsing  about  us,  all  melting  in  sweat, 
with  pale  faces,  wild  staring  eyes,  savage  mus- 
taches, and  hnir  long  and  bTnck;  n  sight  enough 
to  frighten  less  well-bred  folks  than  ourselves. 
As  to  me,  I  could  not  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  refusing  any  thing  which  thet>e  gentlemen,  in 
their  hell,  might  have  chosen  to  exuct.  We  got 
outatlast,by  the  lielpof  a  shower  of  silver,  with 
which  we  took  care  to  refresh  their  souls  and  fa- 
cilitate our  exit.' 

This  description  is  immediately  followed 
by  one  as  lively,  of  another  sort. 

'  We  had  a  taste  tlie  evening  before,  at  Neverp, 
of  the  most  daring  race  you  ever  beheld.  Four 
fair  ladies,  in  a  carriage,  having  seen  us  pass 
lluua  in  ours,  bad  such  a  desire  to  behold  oar 
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fflrff*  a  e«fronil  time,  Uint  Itioy  must  nccHi  ^l 
brfom  u«  ngrtiri,  mi  a  rrtu-<nv»y  nmilif  only  Oir 
one  conrfi.  My  il''nf.  tJirir  Ni-iflniian  lininliMl 
onr  ircn'  whir  i  mercy  thry  worn  not 

bilcl.cd  itilo    !  M-«   111!  frici)  oiit  *f(tT 

Ood'«  folic;'  I  --ir  pnrt*.  urre  dyiii^r 

wilh  L'lMithrer  k.-pi  yr»llu|>irip  on  uttrf 

u»  mill  hi-fofp  11-.  HI  vfi  irrnii'iiilnuH  niwl  uniir- 
rouiiMKIf  :i  miiTiti'T.  tliitt  wn  Imv'tiiiot  got  rid  nl' 
UiB  I'ri^Ui  lo  tliiH  iiiurneiit.' 

There  is  a  little  rcpelilioD  in  the  follow* 
ing,  because  truth  required  it;  utlierwJse 
ii  is  nil  qs  g^ood  as  itew,  ftah  rrnm  tlie 
ume  mint  that  throws  forth  every  thtn^  at 
•  faeot — whether  onchor*.  or  diiunond  ear- 
riog»,  or  >  coach  in  n  gallop. 

•  Pan'ji,  29?A  AoremAw,  (IGTO.) 

•  •  •  *I  hnvc  been  to  llii*  ivrddin}*'  of  Mn- 
dnine  de  f.r>m-oiB.  How  ■linll  I  dcarrtlic  it? 
U;il'  us,  nil  Frnnpr.  )lrt"BKi:«' 

nil  <  Iv,  hni/ierx  liill  ol'firc, 

an-i  lonrnBionsorcnrringcft, 

en  HR.  piiahin^fllmc-k,  peo- 

pl4:  •.'>.-.  : y  .  u.  c  i.w, ..  n  wlilrlwiitil,  ii  dUlrtic- 

tton -,  rt'"*^''"'"*  wiihoiit  luiKiv-^rK,  coiiiplinn-iilfi 
withioiit  knowin^r  whnt  ie  sitid,  rivilitjrs  williuiil 
hnowinc  wlio  m  opokcn  lo,  (V-rt  cntunglcd  irt 
tmina.  Fnniulieniiiltilf  ofiill  this,  i.'jeuc  inqui- 
riti  tifirr  ymir  liri»lih  ;  tvhich,  no^ln'itijf  iinHWcr- 
cd  o«  <]iJti'Jv  a*  li'^lilning,  ifir.  inquirrn«  jiaNi  on. 
ronlcnu-il  lo  remain  in  tlic  tune  of  ignornnc 
and  inH'lTt-ri'ncc  iii  wliicli  ihcv  ivtro  mudc.  O 
tan  'ca  /    Prclly  licilt  Uo  Mniichy  btu 

bad  ,iox.     f>r«m'/y,  ct  cctfro." 

In  BovwelPf  '  Life  of  Johnson'  is  n  refer- 
ence by  th'-'  i^reat  nnd  gloomy  moralint  lo  o 
paAsSj^e  in  Jlfadnmc  dc  .S^-viL'iie,  in  which 
«tic  speaUn  of  exint<*i)ce  huving  been  >m* 
posed  tipun  her  » tlliutit  Iter  consent  ;  but  the 
conclusion  lie  draw-i  from  it  iifi  to  her  opin* 
ion  of  life  in  gencrul,  in  tvortliy  of  ihc  rrit- 
ic  who*  never  rend  hooks  through.'  The 
momentnry  efTnsion  of  spleen  is  contradict' 
ed  by  the  whole  correspondence.  She  oc- 
easionnlly  vents  her  dis^ntisfiiction  nt  □ 
rainy  day,  or  the  perplexity  produced  in 
aaiiitl  by  a  sermon;  und  when  her  tears 
In  flowing  for  n  pain  in  her  danghlor's 
iflle  linger,  it  is  ccrintnly  no  cany  matter 
10  stop  them  |  but  there  was  n  Inxury  at 
the  heart  of  this  wo.  Her  ordinary  no- 
tions of  life  were  no  more  like  John- 
»oi!i\  than  rose-color  is  like  black,  or  lipaltli 
like  disease.  -She  rfpcntedly  proclaims, 
and  nlmosl  always  «liow!4,  her  delight  in  ex- 
iaencC)  and  has  disputes  with  her  daiigli- 
teti  in  which  she  laments  that  she  docs  not 
posieas  the  »nmo  turn  of  mind.  There  is 
1  pusa^c,  we  grant,  on  the  subject  of  old 
■lie,  which  eontnins  n  rrllnction  similar  to 
llic  one  alluded  to  by  Jnlmson,  and  which 
kaa  been  deservedly  oduiired  for  its  force 


•nd  honesty.  Put  crcn  in  ibis  pneica^e,  the 
germ  of  the  thoiisbt  was  supgcsled  by  the 
meliincholy  of  another  person,  not  by  her 
own.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  had  written 
her  ft  letter  urging  her  to  retrieve  her  of- 
fairs,  and  secure  Iter  heahh,  by  nccepiing 
some  money  from  her  friends,  andqntiting 
the  Kncks  for  Paris  ; — offers  which,  how- 
ever handsomely  meant,  she  declined  with 
many  thanks,  and  not  a  little  secret  indig- 
nation ;  for  she  was  very  jealous  of  her  in- 
dependence, (n  the  course  of  this  letter, 
Madame  de  Ia  Fayette,  who  herself  was  ir- 
ritable with  disense,  and  who  did  not  write 
it  in  a  ilylc  much  calculated  to  prevent  the 
uneasines'i  it  csiifed,  made  abrupt  use  of  the 
words,  *  You  are  old.*  The  little  hard  ftcn* 
lence  came  like  a  blow  upon  the  livf^ly,  eld- 
erly lady.  Hhe  did  not  like  it  at  all ;  and 
thus  wrote  of  it  to  her  dsitghier; 

'  Ro  yo«  were  stnich  wiili  ijie  expression  of 
Madame  de  la  K;iyoitP.  hlfudcd  wild  m  much 
friendship.  'Twns  n  triiih,  1  own.  which  I  ought 
to  liavo  home  in  mind  ;  and  yet  I  musi  confi-f*  it 
avtoniMlird  me,  for  I  do  not  yet  [wrccive  m  myself 
any  aurh  decay.  KeverlficWs  I  oHnuot  help 
iimkint;  many  rcflrrirone  -ind  rtdt-iilalj<in*s  "nil  1 
find  the  roixntinn^ol'lirehnri)  enough,  liaeema 
to  me  that  1  huve  been  dnig'pcd,  n^ninsl  my  ivill, 
to  the  Intnl  jiert'id  when  old  age  niu^t  be  rn- 
ilured  ;  I  »ee  it ;  I  Imvo  come  lo  it ;  nnd  I  would 
fain,  if  I  conid  hrlp  it,  not  go  nny  further;  not 
advnnct;  n  slcpmoru  in  the  rnnd  ofinflrniiiies,  of 
fraius,  of  losses  of  mcDiory.  of  diafiffurrmeutg 
rendy  lo  do  nic  onlnigv ;  and  1  hear  a  voice 
which  *fiyB,  Von  niunlgoonin  spite ofyoureclf; 
or,  W  you  will  ntit  ^o  on,  you  must  dir ;  imd  tida 
isnnollirr  extremity,  I'roin  whicli  nntiire  revolts. 
.Such  is  the  lot,  howf>vcr.  of  nil  who  advnnce  be- 
yond roiildic  hie.  What  is  their  resource?  To 
think  of  the  will  orOwl  nndofihe  univrrtiAl  law  ; 
>uid  sfo  rt'iiloro  rcjiton  lo  lU  place,  ond  he  pniienL 
Re  you  then  pntir-nt.ncrorJimrty.niydcarchild, 
nnd  let  not  your  .iffectioitM  oncii  iiilu  such  tears 
OS  reason  niuiit  condi-mn.* 

The  whole  hunrt  and  good  sense  of  hn* 
inanity  seem  to  speak  in  passages  like 
these,  ef|ually  removed  from  the  frights  of 
the  supcrsitlioiis  and  the  flimsiiicSB  Of 
falsehood  of  levity.  The  ordinary  comfort 
iind  good  prospects  of  Alndamo  de  !Sevign^*B 
existence,  made  her  write  wilh  double  force 
on  these  crnrer  subjects,  when  they  pre- 
sented ihemselres  to  her  mind.  So,  in  her 
famous  notice  of  the  death  of  Louvuis  the 
minister — never,  in  a  few  words,  were  past 
ascendency  and  sudden  nothingness  more 
impressively  contrasted. 

'1  am  BO  ii>:tont|lied  nl  the  news  oftfie  sudden 
death  ol^M.  dc  Louroltt,  ihut  1  iim  at  u  lofs  how 
to  epeiik  ol'  it.  Dead,  Jionever.  he  is,  this  grent 
ininifller,  this  potent  betiiir,  who  occupied  so 
great  a  place,  whoMC  mr,  (/«  iHi'i,)a8^1lL  Nicole 
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pnj-3,  Imd  so  widn  n  ilominron  ;  who  wuh  the  cen- 
tre of  po  many  orbs.     Wlint  affairs  had  he  noi 
lo  muiia^e  !  what  deeigna,  what  projects,  whal 
ei'prnlH  !  what  interests  to  unravel,  whal  wars  to 
unilerliikf,  what  inlrignes,  wliat  nohle  games  at 
clicss  lo  ]j|tiy  and  to  direct !     Ah  !  my  God,  give  ' 
^nn  a  liltic  time:  I  want  lo  give  ctieck  to  tiic  J 
Duke    of  Savoy — checkmate    lo   the  Prince  uf! 
OranL'C.     No,  no,  you  shall  not  have  a  momcui 
— not  a  single  moment.      Are  events  like  Ihei-(= 
to  be  talked   of?     Not  Uiey.     We    must  reflcL-t 
upon  lliein  in  our  closeUi.' 

This  is  a  part  of  n  letter  to  her  cousin 
Coulansres,  written  in  the  year  1691.  Fire 
years  afterwardo  she  died. 

The  two  Enclish  writers  who  have  shown 
the  greatest  admiration  of  Madame  de  S«- 
vis;n6,  are  Horace  Wnlpole  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  The  entliusiasm  of  Walpole, 
who  was  himself  a  distinguished  letter  wri- 
ter and  wit,  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  denl 
of  self-love.  He  bows  to  his  own  imogfe 
in  the  mirror  beside  her.  During  one  of 
bis  excursions  to  Paris,  he  visits  the  H6to| 
de  Carnavalet  and  the  house  at  Livry ;  and 
has  thus  described  his  impressions,  after 
his  half-good  half-aflected  fashion  : 

'Madame  de  Chabot  I  called  on  last  nigh L 
She  w:i8  not  at  home,  hut  the  H6tel  de  Carnava- 


building,  not  at  all  in  the  Freruh  style,  andlooks 
lilte  an  ex  TOto,  raieed  to  her  hofior  by  some  o\' 
her  foreign  votaries.  I  doii't  think  her  halPhon- 
ored  enough  in  her  own  country.'* 

His  visit  lo  Livry  is  recorded  in  a   letter 
to  his  friend  Montague  : 

'  One  must  be  just  to  all  the  world.    Madame  _ 
Roland,  I  find,  has  been  in  the  cftuntry,  and  at  < 
Versailles,  and  was  so  obliging  aslo  call  on  mt:  \ 
thia  morning;  but  I  was  so  disobliging  as  not  | 
to  be  awake.     I  wasdrcamiiigdrcams  ;  in  short, ' 
I  had  dined  at  Livry  ;  yes,  yes,  at  Livry,  with  n  i 
Langlade  and  De  la  Rochetbucauld.     The  ab- 
bey is  now  popseased  by  an  Abbe  de  Malherbe. 
with  whom  1  am  acquamted,  and  who  had  given 
me  a  general  invitation.    1  put  it  off  to  the  lust 
moment,  that  the  bois  and  allt-es  might  set  off 
the  scene  a  little,  and  contribute  to  the  vision  ; 
hut  it  did  not  want  it.     Livry  is  situate  in  tlu^ 
Forfet  de  Bondi,  very  agreeably  on  a  flat,  but 
with  hills  near  it  and  in  prospect.     There  is  n 
great  air  of  simplicity  and  mreU  about  it,  morf 
regular  than  our  taste,  but  witli  an  old  fashioneil 
tranquillity,  and  nothing  ofcoliJkheC  (frippery). 
Not  a.  tn.c  exists  that  remembers  the  clmrmiri^' 
wornif.i.  because  in  this  country  an  old  tree  is  a 
traitor,  and  forfeits  his  head  to  the  crown;  but 
the  ]>liintations  are  not  young,  and  might  very 
well  be  as  they  were  inner  time.      The  Abba's 
houiie  is  decent  and  snug ;  a  few  paces  from  it 
is  tlic  sacred  pavilion  built  for  Madame  de  S£- 

f   T.ctttn,  ifc.  Vol.  v.,  p.  74,  Edit.  1840. 
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vig'iie  by  her  uncle,  and  much  as  it  was  in  her 
dfiy  ;  n  fmall  saloon  below  for  dinner,  then  an 
fin'iiilE',  but  the  niches  now  closed,  and  painted 
in  Irei^ro  with  medallions  t}f  her,  the  Grignan, 
Tilt?  Fayette,  and  the  Rocliefoucauld.  Above, 
n  liiiiidsome  large  room,  with  a  chimneypiece  in 
tlie  he.^i  tasio  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time  ;  a 
Holy  Family  in  good  relief  over  it,  and  the 
riph'iT  ofher  uncle  Coulang«9  ;  a  neat  little  bed- 
rJKiiiiher  within,  and  two  or  three  clean  little 
chambers  over  them.  On  one  side  of  the  gar- 
den, leading  to  the  great  road,  is  a  little  bridge 
ofwocid,  on  which  the  dear  woman  used  to  wait 
for  the  courier  that  brought  her  daughter's  let- 
ter':. Judge  with  what  veneration  and  sntiefac- 
(ion  I  aet  my  foot  upon  it !  If  you  will  come  to 
France  with  me  next  year,  we  will  go  and  sacri- 
fice on  that  sacred  spot  together.' — Id.  p.  142. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  became  intimate 
with  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  du- 
riijg  Ills  voyage  from  India,  and  has  left 
^omc  remarks  upon  them  in  the  Diary  pub- 
lished in  his  Life. 

•The  great  charm,'  he  says,  'of  her  character 
set-ms  to  me  a  iialural  virtue.  In  what  she  does, 
:i9  well  as  in  what  she  says,  she  is  unforced  end 
luii^tuilied  ;  nobody,  I  think,  had  so  much  moral- 
ity without  constraint,  and  played  so  much  with 
runiiihle  feelings  without  falling  into  vice.  Her 
iTifTcnious,  lively,  social  disposition,  gave  the  di- 
rt!c(iriii  to  her  mental  power.  She  has  so  filled 
mv  heart  with  alVeclionate  interest  in  her  as  a 
liv-ino;  friend,  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
iliii^k  of  her  as  a  writer,  or  as  having  a  style; 
but  bIic  has  become  a  celebrated,  perhaps  an  im- 
iiiortiil  writer,  without  expecting  it:  sne  is  the 
only  rlassical  writer  who  never  conceived  the 
puF?!Lbility  of  acquiring  fame.  Without  a  great 
force  of  style,  she  could  not  have  communicated 
ttiosB  feehngs.  In  what  does  that  talent  con- 
bIfX.'!  It  seems  mainly  to  consist  in  tlic  power 
of  wfirking  bold  meiaphors,  and  unexpected 
turns  of  expression,  out  of  the  most  familiar  part 
of  coiivcraaiional  language."* 

Sir  James  proceeds  to  give  an  interesting 
analysis  of  this  kind  of  style,  and  the  way  in 
whicLi  it  obtains  ascendency  in  the  most  pol- 
ished circles  ;  and  all  that  he  says  of  it  is 
very  true.  Dut  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  main 
secret  of  the 'cAarm' of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
t$  to  be  found  neither  in  her  '  natural  virtue,' 
nor  ill  the  style  in  which  it  expressed  itself, 
but  in  something  which  interests  ns  still 
more  for  our  own  sakes  than  the  writer's, 
and  which  instinctively  compelled  her  to 
atiiipt  that  style  as  its  natural  language. 
Wc  doubt  extremely,  in  the  first  place,  whe- 
ther any  great  'charm'  is  ever  felt  in  her 
virtue,  natural  or  otherwise,  however  it  may 
be  respected.  Readers  are  glad,  certainly, 
that  the  correctness  of  her  reputation  ena* 
bled  ber  to  write  with  so  much  gayety  and 

»  Memoirs  of  tbe  Lffe  of  the  Right  H<a.  Sir 
^mes  Mackintosh.   Sec  Edit.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  817. 
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faaldoesi;  MndperhnpR(w)t}iontaia1l  taking 
for  gninLexl  what  Biissy-Rabutin  intimates 
kboui  tocrct  loTcrs)  it  gives  a  zest  to  cer- 
tain froednms  in  her  con  versa  lion,  which 
ire  by  no  means  rare;  for  she  wan  any 
thing  Dui  u  prude.  Wc  arc  not  sure  that  her 
character  for  personal  corroclness  docs  not 
MOieiiines  pruduce  even  an  awkward  im- 
pression, in  cDunexiun  H'ilh  her  relations 
tu  ifac  court  und  the  unstresses;  though 
the  manners  of  ihe  day,  and  her  iupcri- 
oriiy  to  •emionizlng'  and  hypocrisy,  relieve 
it  rrotn  one  of  a  more  pninrDl  nature.  Cer- 
tain we  are,  however,  iliut  wc  should  have 
liked  her  still  better,  bod  she  manifested  a 
power  to  love  somebody  else  besides  her 
children ;  had  the  married  aeain,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  passing  a  long  widow- 
hood from  Iter  fivc-atid-tivcntipih  year,  not, 
issuredly,  out  of  devotion  to  her  husband's 
iDcmory.  Such  a  marriage,  wc  think,  would 
hiivc  been,quile  as  natural  as  any  virtue  ^he 
posses&ed.  The  only  mention  of  her  bus- 
band  thut  wp  recollect  in  all  her  correspon- 
dence^  with  the  exception  of  the  allusion 
to  Ninon,  ta  in  the  following  dale  of  a 
tetter : 

*Pfcria,  Friday  Feb.  6, 1672.    This  day  ihou- 
aaod  years  1  was  married.' 

We  do  not  accuse  her  of  heartlcssncss. 
We  believe  she  had  a  very  good  heart. 
Probably,  she  liked  to  be  her  own  mistress  ; 
but  this  does  not  quite  explain  the  matter 
in  %o  loring^  a  person.  There  were  people 
in  her  own  time  who  doubted  the  love  for 
ler  daughti-r — surely  with  great  want  of 
justice.  But  natural  as  that  virtue  was,  and 
delightful  as  it  is  to  see  it,  was  the  excui  of 
it  quite  so  noturull  or  docs  a  thorough  in- 
timocy  wiib  the  letters  confirm  our  belief 
in  that  excess  1  It  does  not.  The  love 
was  real  und  great ;  but  the  secret  of  what 
ippcars  to  be  its  extravagance  is,  perliops, 
(o  be  found  in  the  love  of  power  ;  or,  not 
to  speak  hnrsbly,  in  the  inability  of  a  fond 
mother  to  leave  olT  her  habits  of  guidance 
and  dictation,  and  the  sense  of  her  impor- 
tance to  her  t'hild.  Hence  a  fidgetiness  on 
one  side,  which  was  loo  much  tnlled  to  ex- 
'  action  and  self-will,  and  a  proportionate 
tendency  to  ill-concealed,  and  at  last  open 
impetienee  on  the  oiber.  The  demand  for 
letters  was  not  only  incessant  and  avowed  ; 
it  was  to  he  met  with  as  zealous  a  desire, 
on  the  daughter's  part,  to  supply  ibcm.  If 
little  is  written,  pray  write  more  :  if  much, 
don't  write  so  much  for  fear  of  hendncbes. 
If  ibo  beadscbes  arc  complained  of,  what 
misery!  if  not  complained  of,  something 
monc  uid  more  cruel  has  taken  ploce — 
11 
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it  is  a  concealment.  Friends  must  take 
care  how  tbey  ^peak  of  ibe  daughter  as  too 
well  and  happy.  The  mother  then  brings 
to  our  mind  the  Falkland  of  Sheridan,  and 
ezpre«s(>s  her  disgust  at  these  *  per  fee  t- 
licultli  fulks.'  Even  lovers  lire  under  such 
sttrceillance ;  and  as  affections  between 
mother  and  child,  however  beautiful,  are 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  a  like  mea- 
sure of  reciprocity,  a  similar  result  would 
have  been  looked  for  by  the  discerning  eyes 
ofMadnniedeSevigne,  hnd  the cnsc  been  any 
other  than  her  own.  But  the  tears  of  self* 
love  mingle  with  tbo^e  o(  love,  and  blind  the 
kindest  natures  to  the  difference.  It  is  too 
certain,  or  rather  it  is  a  fact  which  reduces 
the  love  to  a  good  hk}ne9t  natural  size,  und 
therefore  ought  not,  so  far,  to  be  lamented, 
that  this  fond  mother  and  danghter,  fond 
though  they  were,  jangled  sometimes,  like 
their  inferiors,  both  when  absent  and  pre* 
sent,  leaving  nevertheless  a  large  measure 
of  affection  to  diffuse  itself  in  joy  and  com- 
fort over  the  rest  of  their  intercourse.  It 
isn  common  case,  nnd  we  like  neither  of 
them  a  jot  the  less  for  it.  Wc  may  only  be 
allowed  to  repeat  our  wish  (as  Madame  de 
Grignan  must  often  have  done)  that  the 
*dear  Marie  de  Rabutio,'  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  calls  her,  bad  bad  a  sccoiid 
husband,  to  divert  some  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  affection  from  her  daughter's  head. 
Let  us  recollect,  after  all,  that  wc  should 
not  have  beard  of  the  distress  but  fur  the 
affection  ;  that  millions  who  migitt  think 
lit  to  throw  stones  at  it,  would  in  reality  bavo 
nu  right  to  throw  a  pebble  ;  and  that  the 
wit  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  is 
beautiful  for  every  species  of  truth,  but 
this  single  deficiency  in  self-knowledge. 

That  is  the  g  cat  charm  of  Madame  de 
Suvign^ — truih  Truth,  wit,  and  onimol 
spirits  compose  the  secret  of  her  dcligbt- 
fultiCSB  i  but  truth  above  all,  for  it  is  that 
which  shows  all  the  rest  to  be  true.  If  she 
had  not  more  natural  virtues  than  most 
other  good  people,  she  had  more  natural 
mannas  ;  and  the  universality  of  her  taste, 
and  the  viraciiy  of  her  spirits,  giving  ber 
the  widest  range  of  enjoyment,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  naturally  on  all  subjects, 
and  did  not  disdain  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  phraseology,  when  the  truth  re- 
quired it.  FamiliaritieB  of  style,  taken  by 
themselves,  have  been  common  more  or 
less  to  all  wits,  from  the  days  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  those  of  Byron;  and,  in  general, 
so  have  animal  spirits.  Rabelais  was  full  of 
both.  The  followers  of  Pulci  and  Bcrni, 
In  Italy,  obound  in  them.  What  distin- 
guishes Madame  de  S^vigne  is,  first^  that 
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■beirafl  n  womao  so  writing,  which  till  her 
time  had  been  a  thing'  unknown,  anil  has 
not  been  since  witnessed  in  nny  nuch  charm- 
ing degree  ;  itnd  second,  and  above  all,  thai 
she  writes  *  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing   but   the   trutli}'  never   giving   us 
fnJeehood  or  any  kind,  not  even  a  sinf>le 
false  metaphor,  or  only  half-true  simile  or 
descrif-lion  ;  nor  writing  for  any  purpose 
on  earth,  but  to  say  what  she  felt,  und  please 
those  who  could  feel  with  her.     If  we  con- 
sider   how   few    writers    there   are,   even 
among    the    best,    to    whom  this   prniae, 
in    its  integrity,   can    apply,   we    shall   be 
struck,  pcrhnps,  with  a  little  tturpriitc  and 
sorrow  for  the  cruft  of  authors  in  general ; 
but  certainly   with  double   ndmirulion  fur 
Modame  de  Scvigne.     We  do  not  mean  to 
any  that  she  is  always  right  in  opinion,  or 
that  she  had  no  party  or  conventional  feel- 
ings.     She  eniertnined,  for   roony   years. 
Some  strong  prejudices.     She  was  bred  up 
in  so  exclusive  an  admiration  for  the  poetry 
of  Corneillc,  that  she  thought  Racine  would 
go  out  of  fashion.     Her   loyally  made  her 
astonished  to  lind  that  Louis  was  not  invin- 
cible; and  her  connexion  with  the  Count  de 
Grignan,  who  was  cinpluyed  in  the  drago- 
nudes  afrainst  the   lltigitcnots,  led  lier   but 
negatively  lo    disapprove    those   inhuman 
absurdities.     But   the^e  were  accidents  of 
friendship  or  education:  her  understanding 
outlived   them  ;  nor   did  they  hinder  her, 
meantime,  from  describing  truthfully  what 
she  felt,  and  from   being  right   as  well  as 
true  in  nine-tenths  of  it  all.     Her  siuceriiy 
made  even  her  errors  a  part  of  her  truth. 
She  never  pretended  to  be  above  what  she 
felt ;  never  assumed  a  profound  knowledge  ; 
never  disguised  on  ignorance.     Her  mirth, 
and  her  descriptions,  may  sometimes  appear 
exaggerated ;  but  the  tipirit  of  truth,  not  of 
contradiction,  is   in   ihem  ;  and   excess  in 
such  cases  is  not  falsehood,  but  enjoyment 
— not  the  wine  adulterated,  but  the  cup  run- 
ning over.     All    her  wit  is  healthy;  nl)  its 
images  entire  and  applicable  throughout — 
not   patsy-stricken    with    irrelevance ;    not 
forced  in,   and  then    found   wanting,   like 
Walpole's  conceit  about  the  trees,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted.     Madame   do   Si- 
vigne  never  wrote  such  a  pnssnge  in  her 
life.     AD  her  lightest    and    most  fanciful 
images,  all  her   most   daring  exprcssioos, 
liave  the  strictest  propriety,  the  most  genu- 
ine feelin?,  a  home  in  the  heart  of  truth ; — 
as  when,  lor  example,  she  says,  amidst  ron- 
tinuat   feasting,   thai  she  is  '  famished  for 
want  of  hunger;'  that  there  were  no  '  inter- 
lineations' in  the   conversation   of  a   lady 
who  spoke  from  the  hoart  (  thai  she  went  to 


vespers  one  evening  out  of  pure  oppoaition, 
which  taught  her  locomprehend  the  ^sacred 
obstinacy  of  martyrdom  ;'  that  she  did  n< 
keep  a  '  philosopher's  shop;'  ihatti  is  dil 
cult  for  people  in  trouble  to  *  bear  thundei 
claps  of  bliss  in  others.'  It  is  the  sai 
from  the  iirst  letter  wc  hove  quoted  to  th4 
last ;  from  the  proud  and  merry  boasting  ofa 
the  young  mother  with  a  boy,  to  the  candid 
Hhudder  about  the  approach  uf  old  age,  and 
the  refusal  of  death  to  grani  a  momrni  to 
the  dying  statesman — *  no,  not  a  single  mo- 
ment.' She  loved  nature  and  truth  without 
misgiving  ;  and  nature  and  truth  loved  her 
in  return,  and  have  crowned  her  with  glory 
and  honor. 


TRAVELLING  ROMANCERS:  DtJMAS  01 
THE  RHINE. 

Pinin  ilip  Foteicn  a^wiicrf/  Raview. 

Excursions  sur  /e*  Bordt  du  Rkin^  par  Albi 
ANDBB  DcTMAs.  (ExcursiouH  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Bhine.  By  Alkxandeb  Dcuas.) 
Paris.     1S42. 

OirE  of  Louis  XIV.'s  generals  had  a  o< 
who  with  a  (ew  pounds  of  horfieflesh  coni 
dress  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the  general' 
whole     stafT:      soup,   entrees,    entremets,' 
pastry,  rotis,  and  all.     This  was  an  invalu* 
able  servant,  and  his  dinners,  especially  in 
a  time  of  ftiege  and  famine,  must  have  been 
most  welcome  :    but  no   doubt,  when   the 
compaign  was  over,  the  cook  took  care  to 
supply  his  master's  table  with  other  meal 
besides  disguised  horseflesh,  which,  afti 
nil,  sauce  it  and  pepper  it  as  you  will,  mui 
always  have  had  a  villanous  equine  twangj^ 

As  with  the  race  of  cooks,  so  with  liter-' 
ary  men.  If  there  were  an  absolute  dearth 
of  books  in  iho  world,  and  we  lay  be- 
leaguered by  an  enemy  who  had  cut  off  all 
our  printing-presses,  our  circulating  libra* 
riea  and  museuuiit;  had  hanged  our  re- 
spected publishers;  and  had  beaten  off  any 
convoy  of  newspapers  that  had  attempted 
to  relieve  the  garrison  :  then,  if  a  literary 
artiste  stepped  forward,  and  said,  Friend*, 
you  are  starving,  and  I  can  help  you  ;  you. 
pine  for  your  literary  f<iod,  and  I  ran  8ii| 
ply  it:  and  so,  taking  a  pair  of  leather  ii 
expressiblos,  boots  (or  auy  other  '*  slock" 
should  make  you  forihu-iih  a  6nii5facioi^_ 
dinner,  dishing  you  up  three  hot  volumes  in 
a  trice  : — that  literary  mon  would  deser^'o 
ihe  thanks  of  the  public,  because  out  of  so 
little  he  had  managed  to  fill  ao  many 
stomachs. 

[f  ever  such  a  time  of  war  should  comi 
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H.  Alexandre  Dumas  (ror  by  the  constttu- 
lion  of  ihiB  Reriew  we  are  not  allowed  tu 
look  lo  Mr-  James  Bt  home,  or  oilier  authors 
who5«  productive  powers  are  cqunlly  pro- 
dtj^toii)!) — M.  Dum^s  slioiild  be  appoiiiled 
our  book-mnltRr,  witli  the  full  contiJeiice 
ihiit  he  could  provide  us  with  more  than 
any  other  author  could  give  :  not  vviih  meat 
porfaapa  \  the  dishes  ro  contitructed  being  a 
thought  unsiihKinntial  and  windy  :  but.  . .  . 
however,  o  truce  to  (hia  kitchen  metaphor, 
which  only  mcanf  to  imply  itint  it  in  a  won 
der  how  M.  Duntnii  can  produce  hooka  as 
he  does,  and  that  he  ought,  Tor  the  »nke  of 
mankind,  to  nttempt  to  bo  less  prolilic.  It 
there  were  no  other  writers,  or  he  himself 
sTToie  no  other  books,  it  would  be  very 
well ;  but  other  writers  there  tire  ;  he  him- 
telf  has,  no  doubt,  while  these  have  been 
crossing  the  channel,  written  scores  of 
Tolumes  more,  which,  panting,  we  shall 
have  some  day  or  other  to  come  up  with. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  this  over 
prersurCf  as  the  reader  will  fee  by  caaiiup 
liis  eye  over  ibe  calculation  given  in  the 
neft  sentence. 

Here,  for  example  (being  at  this  instant 
of  writing  the  Inlest  published  ofa  series  of 
«omc  twelve  or  thirteen  goodly  tomes  oi 
Ittprewon-f  dt  Voyage  of  the  last  couple 
of  year*),  are  three  ii;;reeablc  readable 
volumes :  describing  a  juurney  which  can  be 
moBi  efleily  performed  in  a  week,  or  at  raosl 
nioe  days,  and  un  wliicli  it  i«  probable  M. 
Dumas  tpcot  nu  more  time.  Three  volumes 
for  nine  days  is  one  hundred  pages  per 
diem:  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes, 
thiny.stx  thou5Jt)d  five  hundred  pages  per 
annum.  Thiriy-vix  thousand  five  hundred 
pa^^s  per  annum  would  prnduco  in  the 
cuar»e  ofa  natural  literary  life,  say  of  forty 
yean,  pages  one  million  f<iur  hundred  nnd 
•ixty  thousand,  volume*  four  thousand  eight 
hundred.  How  can  mankind  bear  thisi  II 
Heaven  awarded  the  same  term  of  life  lu  us, 
wo  might  ceriuinly  uith  leiRuro  and  perse- 
veraucp  get  thri>ugh  a  hundred  pages  a  dny, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  a  ye«r, 
and  BO  on  :  nny,  it  would  he  po«Aihlo  to 
cunsume  double  that  quantity  of  Dumiis, 
nd  so  finish  him  oH'  in  twenty  year?.  Bui 
Ictus  remember  what  hooUs  there  are  else 
in  the  world  heides  his:  what  Paul  de 
Kocks  and  Sooljos  (AIndame  .Schopenhauer 
of  XVcimar  is  dead,  thnt^s  one  comfort)  I 
what  double-sheeted  I'lffiMrstogot  through 
every  morning!  and  (hen  the  dtiiy  we  owe 
JI9  Briti«h  ciiiitens  to  the  teeming  quires  of 
our  own  country  !  The  mind  staggers  be- 
fofe  all  this  vastaess  of  book«,  and  must 
■hlier  presently  go   mad   with   too  much 


reading,  or  becomo  sullenly  iodiflerent  lo 
all:  preferring  to  quit  the  ground  alto- 
gether, as  it  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with 
the  hunt:  and  retreating  into  drink,  card- 
playing,  needlework,  or  some  other  occu- 
pation for  intellect  and  time. 

But  with  n  protest  as  to  the  length  of  the 
volumes,  il  is  impossible  to  deny  llial  they 
will  give  the  lover  of  light  literature  a  few 
hours  amusing  reading;  nay,  as  pO!«sibly 
the  author  wilt  imagine,  of  instruction  too. 
For  here  he  is  ngnin,  though  less  sun 
eessfully  than  lo  his  Crimes  Cflebret,  ibu 
minute  historian:  and  again,  we  are  bound 
to  aay  with  perfect  nuccess,  the  pure  dra- 
matic romancisl.  He  says  he  makes  "pre- 
paratory studies'*  before  visiting  a  country 
which  enable  him  therefore  lo  go  through  i 
"  without  a  cicerone,  without  a  guide,  and 
without  a  plan  ;"  (see  bow  the  bookmaker 
shows  himself  in  this  tittle  sentence:  any 
one  of  the  phrases  would  have  answered,  but 
M.  Dumas  mui^t  lake  three !)  and  would  hav« 
us  to  believe,  like  M.  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
tour  over  part  of  the  same  country  we  no- 
ticed six  months  back,  that  at  each  place  he 
comes  to  he  is  in  a  position  to  pour  out  hts 
vast  storesof  previously-accumulated  know* 
ledge,  to  illustrate  the  scene  before  his 
eyes. 

Other  persons,  however  (especially  en- 
vious critics,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  labors  may  possibly  take  a 
pompous  ndvantnge  of  the  same  cheap  sort 
of  learning),  know  very  well  that  there  is 
such  a  book  as  the  Biographie  UniveratlU 
in  the  world ;  and  that  in  nit  ancient  citiea 
.\atufe  has  kindly  implanted  a  certain  race 
of  antiquarians,  who  remain  as  faithful  to 
them  as  the  mots  and  weeds  that  grow  on 
the  old  ramparts,  and  whoie  instinct  il  is 
to  chronicle  the  names  and  actions  of  all 
the  great  and  small  illu«iriou9  whom  their 
native  towns  have  produced.  Book-makers 
ought  to  thank  Heaven  daily  for  such,  as 
the  learned  of  old  were  inKtriictod  to  thank 
Heaven  for  sending  dictionary-makers. 
What  would  imaginative  writer*  do  without 
«ucli  men,  who  give  them  the  facts  which 
ihey  can  embroider ;  the  learning  which 
they  can  appropriate  ;  the  little  quaint  dates 
and  circumstances,  which  the  great  writer, 
had  he  been  compdied  to  hunt  for  them, 
must  have  sought  in  vast  piles  of  folios, 
written  in  Latin  much  too  crabbed  for  hts 
easy  rchularship  1  In  ihe  midst  of  the  rub- 
bish of  centuries,  in  which  it  is  the  anti- 
quorinnV  nature  to  grub,  ho  lights  every 
now  ond  tlion  upon  a  pretty  foci  or  two — o 
needle  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  bundle  of 
pritneval  straw.  The  great  writer  leiziug  ihe 
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needle,  polishes  it,  gilcis  it,  puts  a  fine  sbom 
Jewel  ut  the  lop,  nod  wears  il  in  bis  bosom 
io  ft  stalely  way.  Let  him  do  so,  in  Heaveu'tt 
name,  but  at  Iraitt  let  bim  be  decently  grate- 
ful, and  say  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
treusitrc.  When,  for  instance,  Signor  Vic- 
tor Hu^o  roars  out  twenty  pnge»  of  dnles 
declaring'  on  hisaHidavii  that  lie  eivcethem 
from  memory,  aod  thnt  he  himfjeif  wus  the 
original  comiiiler  of  the  some  ;  or  the  noble* 
Alexander  Duma*,  after  n  walk  ttiruucb 
Rome  Belgic  or  Rhenish  town,  put?  the 
gtlidc'hook  of  the  modest  antiquary  of  the 
place  to  moke  o  flnming  feuilleton  thereof, 
and  hoB  the  assurance  to  call  his  robherie:* 
"  dea  fcludc»  pri-paratoirea ;"  we  feci  that 
he  i8  following  o  course  reprehensible  in  so 
great  a  writer,  and  must  take  learc  accord- 
ingly and  respectfully  to  reprehend  him. 

But  though  wc  find  our  author  so  disin- 
clined generally  lo  utaie  whence  hi«  inform- 
ation is  gained,  there  ia  on  the  other  band 
this  excuse  to  bu  made  for  hitn :  namely, 
that  the  information  is  not  in  the  least  to  be 
relied  upon,  the  fuels  bcinjr  distorted  and 
oaricRtured  according  as  the  author's  fu- 
rious imagination  may  lead  him.  History 
■nd  the  world  are  slaves  lu  him.  and  mclu- 
dramas  or  most  bloody  tragedies,  the  pieco- 
acted.  We  have  seen  this  sulliciently  even 
in  his  better  sort  of  books.  Murders,  mas- 
sacre*), (oups  de  hache,  grim  humorous 
brnvoes,  pathetic  executioners,  and  such 
like  characters  and  incidents,  are  those  be 
aln-ays  rejoices  in.  Arrivinj;  ttt  Brussels, 
he  walks,  for  the  length  of  some  thre* 
pages,  through  the  city.  Reluming  home, 
the  goide-book  and  the  biographicnl  dic- 
tionary are  at  work.  Fires,  6lnugliicr». 
famines,  ussassinn lions,  crowd  upon  the 
page  (relieved  by  n  humorous  interlude), 
and  so  in  a  twinkling  fifty  pages  are  com- 
plete. At  Antwerp  he  passes  at  the  mu. 
•eum — say  an  hour:  the  museum  is  very 
■mall,  and  any  n  on -professional  per««on  will 
prubably  find  an  hour's  visit  snfnciont. 
After  the  museum  he  has  "«icogoor//owr* 
before  the  departure  On  the  railroad."  For 
the  first  hour,  wc  huFi:  Rubens,  his  life  and 
tiroes:  for  the  "  two  good  hour*/'  Napoleon 
and  his  system,  tbo  port  nf  Antwerp,  the 
only  promenade  in  the  town,  (the  pic* 
luresc^iir  and  stately  old  city  in  which  ever)- 
loftyi  street  is  a  promenade')  the  docks 
and  the  names  of  frigntt's  built  ihere.  All, 
of  conrM,  learned  by  itudet  pri'parnfoirt4 

•  M.I>uina^.  (n  ibi*  Ixink.  ialk?<  of  ' 
rial  oi.ifni':.  ;ind  ha*,  «e  are  crHibly  v- 
ktimed  in  »ntn?  pliirr  flir  niyle  SChI  lilln  ;  :    ',  :         .  i 
Dumas.    Fi>r  At  Victor  Mugu'siljijilay  lU  iciiriniix, 
tbi-  rejdtir  u»  relerred  lo  ihc  &7tti  DUUitKr  of  tbb 
Review. 


At  Ghent  he  sleeps  :  Charles  V.,  Napoleo^^ 
again,  the  Beguinagc,  and  some  scnndaloi^| 
stories  which  the  guides  are  in  the  habit  o^B 
telling  to  all  travellers,  ns  it  would  appear; 
for  we  have  bad  in  our  own  experience 
listen  to  the  selfsame  stories.    At  Brugi 
M.  Dumas  passes  a  day,  ndi  tv-  r>>       es 
Ifgends  regarding  Baldwin  of  Flandcra  fii 
an  isTiue  from  his  fiucnt  pen. 

His  main  object  in  going  to  Brussels       _ 
he  soys,  to  see  Waterloo,  and  as  his  chsp* 
ter  concerning  that  famous  place  is  a  vei 
amusing  one,  wc  translate  it  entire.     Tl 
first    part   relates   picturesquely   and    bi 
Ijantly  the  author's  first  and  last  view  of 
Napoleon. 

•'  My  chief  end  in  going  to  Bmiseli  was  a  pil> 
grim^e  tn  Waterloo.  ^h 

••  For  Wafvrloo  is  not  only  for  mo,  as  for  ^H 
Prenclimcii,  a  gn-rn  potliical  dsif  ;  but  it  was  sl^^ 
one  of  il«we  recolrrlioiiN  of  youth  wliich  Ie«ve 
upon  the  iniiiil  ever  aftpr  toproCouiid  and  pnwnrC 
an  )niprvs«ion.  I  never  saw  Nipoleon  but  tntc 
Ok  firet  linn.'  w  liea  lie  wnn  gni»j[  10  Wnterloo, 
second  time  w|ii>u  be  riniiti-il  il. 

"Tlif^  liulo  town  where  I  woi  bom,  and  whi( 
my  mt^tbfr  inliabitml,  is  situated  ol  twenty  Iei_ 
from  J'sns,  upon  one  of  Ibe  tlm-c  roadi  lt;ading  ; 
BniswU.     U  wap,  then,  one  of  tb<>  srtcrlt'S  wl 
gave  a  pRssbge  lu  iliut  grOfrous  blood  tltst 
about  to  flow  at  Waterloo. 

'•  Alrc-ady,  fur  a*K)ut  three  wcks,  the  town  had 
worn  the  s^pect  of  a  ciitifk     Every  doy  st  about 
four,  drum  aad  trumpet  sounded,  and  young  and 
old  who  coiilil  nnt  wear)'  of  tlic  spcclsctc.  would 
rutb  out  oftha  town  at  ttx-  noisr,  aiidrvturn  again, 
nccompnnying  sontu  spl'-iidid  ngiriiriit  of  llint 
guard,  which  itiu  WurM  bi-lii-vi'd  to  \n:  dcetroyc 
but  wiiicN  ot  thr  call  of  its  ancient  chief,  smiu^ 
lui  it  wtTf  10  coiiie  tvnit  froiii  its  icy  tonih  ;  spj^i 
ing   aiiiongat    us   a  glurious  epiutn',  with: 
warn,  boar-bktn  i-a|ii<,  unil  ils  hiitmers  mutil 
tfie  balls  of. \iifitorIitz  and  .Man-n^a     NeJ 
would  be  a  Bpttndid  rvgiment  of  chsMAt 
tli«ir  strcsniirig  colbaciTs.  or    sonio    tncc 
Bquadniite  of  lliv  bnlliiiut  dragooiits  wbow 

uriiforuis  have  difajijicariN]  froui  our  army  i      

luagniHcenl,  no  duulit,  for  liino*  of  pi-ac*--     On 
aiiuthur  day  Wd  wniilit  Utrnr  thu  tliill  cUtti>r  of  tho 
cannon  as  tbcy  pji«nt^,  crouched  on  thoir  currisge, 
causing  our  bouses  la  shake  aa  thry  niliJed  on, 
sndfiftch,  like  the  rrginx  nls  to  which  tht-y  bclonj^ 
bearing  a  name  which  prewged  victory-     The 
Were  troops  of  all  kind  ,  cvi>n  down  lo  a  dotarl 
niunt  of  Maiiiiduici-s,  ilic  last  fwble  mutilated  r«| 
nant  ot'llii;  coui^ular  gnnnl,  carrying  each  hi«  dr 
of  blood  to  the  gruml  human    hicalotiib   tlint  « 
nbout  to  be  uflTcrfd  up  nil  thi;  kltur  of  oor  county 
U  wax  lo  tb»  ini»ic  otour  n.i1ionid  sirn  that  all  tUt^i 
warrian   piusrd  ;    siti(;ing  Oimo    old   rcttubrici 
»ni>ij*  which  IJonnparii'  had  stamuitirotj  forth,  h| 
which  NnpolcroTi  Jtad  proscribed  ;  M>ngs  which 
nvverdiein  ourcouuiry,  aitd  wltich  tbt*  eiiiprt 
toh'rati'ij  nt  k-ii<:l)',  k»UH'iiij|f  full  Trclt  llmt  hu  nti 
aildrc^a  liiiiif».'lf  to  tbi;  sy'iifaliiiv^  ofa]!  now,  oi 
■liut  it  was  not  Ihe  rrcollfctionfl  of  IBUt),  Ittit' 
1703,  which  he  must  recall.    I  was  Uivn  but 
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dltlil,  »« I  hftvft  nitt,  Trir  I  was  Acurcety  iwvWt- 
fmn  ciM;  ami  I  know  not  whnt  imprrmion  itml 
rigbl,  tial  (nivir,  tltow  ivcoltec lions  may  twskeii 
in  oUwn:  but  I  know  th&t  wiUi  me  it  waa  n  de- 
liriam.  For  a  fortnight  tJiey  could  not  get  ra« 
back  Id  bdimt  again,  but  I  ran  throujrb  ilmt 
and  liiuh-road— I  wkk  like  ■  modmao  ! 

•'  Tbf  n,  onft  1  think  it  was  the  12tJi 

orJune^wf  !■  'ilnniteur, 

'".'    matraw,  tiis  .Si.iicaty  the  Emperor  will 
apiliil  to  join  ine  artny.     lira  Majuty 
Kill    ."nn  (be  route    of  Soifsons,    Laoa,  and 
ATrsnc' 

"Nnjulcon  tlim  wns  lo  lake  Ihe  same  route 
Willi  his  nntiy.  Nnpoli^nn  vam  to  puav  through 
oar  lowo  :  I  was  going  to  see  Nnpoleon  ! 

"  Nnpoleon !  It  wfl«  k  great  nnme  fur  me,  npcl 
on<!  whii-ti  rt'prescnted  iaesB  ftlmngely  ditl'erintr- 
•■  '  -'!  xixc  nnmc  cursed  by  my  father, 

to  I  cm  ooldiiTi  who  rent  hack  the  com 

aTariitM  iltc  l^inperur  ««iit  hinii  wityiny  that  he 
bad  liis  fitinj[y  coat  which  ninmnTvii  ftnUicient  lo 
him.  And  yet  it  wnB  a  nofele  ehifid  to  qiiiirter 
with  ihni  "f IiIh  falhcHe  ;  that  which  rrpn-sfnietl 
Inc.  and  the  hcaoa  of  the 
my  fulhcr  hnd  kil]i:d  under 
■  i^ii  tli-   •I'^vifc.  nt  oncfl  firm 

^■■"    ' itiiu  craitUe  ! 

K.tiJi-:  ■  x..l!cd  hy  Murat,  odc 
i  •itinlnpd  faithful  to  my  father 
U  «oIditr  whuiii  Niiputooii 
';    a  grnrral  whom  hr  had 
.who  one  lino  day  forgot  all, 
Ihoueh  jiisi  at  the  tioicwbea  he  should  hare  re- 
mcoiDcrcd  iL 

"  Fmaiiy.  I  hcid  hearil  it  judsfcd  with  (he  im- 
pdrtiftliiy  bl  hislory  by  my  godfatlicr,  nruiic,  Ihc 
nhilosophic  HoldiiT,  who  alivnytt  fought,  \m 
TaeiliiR  in  hu  hnnd :  ever  ready  to  nhed  htf 
Wt*.' I  ''nf,  whoever  mi(;ht  be  the 

ehi-'  Kouis  XVI.,  a  Robespierre, 

Bar 
*'  '  m;*  in  my  young  brain,  when 

■uct'.  <  came  aiiiung  uti,  brought 

4ov.  ificinl  fi)M-a king- trumpet. 

~  .\  .i  ,       ..  ;fl  nbnni  to  pnss. 
"Now  the  MjJiiteur  renrhed  tia  on  the  thir- 
teenth :  it  w:i»  tlif  very  day. 

••TbOTC  w»«  nn  talk  uf  iiiukinir  harangues,  or 
nii«ng  triumphal  nrchea  in  Lih  honor.  Nnpo- 
Ipm  irua  in  a  hurr)'.  NitrKilcon  quiticil  the  pen 
(br  th(*  M^'fv^H,  conimand  for  action.  Napoli^nn 
par-  ■•■  lightning,  hoping  to  strike  tike 

&r  y  'I. 

"  ■  "ill  not  any  at  wliot  liourNa- 

jlf  ,  hut  very  early  all  (he  town 

'<  :  •  T  or  the  <^nd  of  the  Rue  de 

1  1  '  with  other  children  of  nfty 

\  iiMt^ard  (la  fur  nA  an  einiiii'iirK, 

could  st^  the  high-road  for  Ihe 
[aps»^'        ...    ii^uB. 

Tlirm  wc  stnycd  from  normng  until  three 

n'elork. 

*■    ■  'riock  wp  wiw  n  courier  coming. 

'Tip  I  118  very  mpitlly.     Very  aoon  he 

.lb  ua.     'lit  Uirf  I^iiiperur  cumirig  7'  we 

,13.    He  stretched  hiit  band  out  to  the 

r  iu>ri/i>a 

•"•n»ert  hfiWaaidhe. 

"lu  fod,  WB  fBW  two  carrlngeR  approaching, 
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gallopinjf,  ench  with  oil  hanKF.  They  disan- 
peartid  Ibr  an  initinnl  in  a  valley,  then  roie  ni^in 
at  a  quHrU'rofn  lenguc'a  diatance  from  ub.  Then 
we  set  otV  ruiuiinff*  lowanls  the  lovm,  rryiitg 
UEmpereur  !  PEmpereur  ! 

'•  We  arrived  breatlilciw,  aiid  only  preceding 
the  Empcrur  by  Bomc  five  hundred  pnceB.  1 
thooght  ho  wnnM  not  stop,  whate.vrr  might  be 
the  emwd  nwRicing  hrm  :  nnd  so  made  for  the 
poet-houiio.  when  I  sunk  down  liairUead  wtiii  tba 
mnning' :  but  at  any  rate  1  was  there.  In  a  mo- 
ment, appeared  turning  Lhu  comer  ol'  a  alRCt, 
the  luaming  hordes  ;  Uico  the  poKtihone  all  cav- 
ered  wiih  ribboiiK-,  then  the  carriagea  Ihera- 
mIvcb;  then  Ihe  people  following'  the  carriages. 
The  enrriagea  stopped  nl  iho  posL 
"  1  saw  napoleon  \ 

"He  WBB  arrived  in  a  ?recn  coat  with  little 
epautetv,  and  wore  tlie  utIicrHB  cross  of  iJie  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  [  only  isaw  his  bust,  framed  in 
tlifl  square  of  the  carriage  window. 

"Hie  head  fell  upon  hia  chent — that  famona 
medallic  head  of  the  old  Roman  Koiperars.  Hia 
fort-head  fell  forward  ;  his  features,  immovable, 
wer«  of  the  ycllnwiah  color  of  wax ;  only  hii 
eye*  appciireii  Id  be  alive. 

"Next  hitn,  on  his  lell,  was  Prince  Jerome, 
a  king  without  a  kingdom,  bul  a  faitlilul  broliicr. 
He  WH9  at  that  period  a  line  young  uinn  of  aix- 
and-iweniy  or  iliirty  years  of  nge,  Iiia  features 
regular  nnd  well  formed,  hin  beflnl  bl.irk,  hia 
hair  eleijnntly  arranged.  He  saluted  in  placcof 
his  brother,  whope  va^c  glance  seemed  lost  in 
tJio  future — perhnpj*  in  the  past 

"  Opposite  the  Emperor  was  Lctorl,  hia  aide- 
de-camp,  an  ardent  eohiier,  wfio  seemed  already 
to  pniift  the  air  of  battle  :  he  was  fmiling,  too, 
tlie  poor  fellow,  as  if  ho  had  Long  days  to  live  ! 
"All  this  lasted  for  about  a  niimite.  Then 
tlio  whip  cracked,  the  horses  neighed,  and  it  all 
di«ippeare<]  like  a  viaion. 

"  Three  dsysafltr^vard*',  lowntdsevening.Knno 
peoplnarrivi^d  from  >^Kinl  Qin-nlin  :  th<-y  «ai<l,  that 
aatii'^y  ctuue  oWay  tliey  hud  heard  cannon, 

"The  morning  oftlie  17iha  coiirir^r  arrived,  who 
scattered  nil  alonsf  the  road  thi'  nf-w»  of  the  victory. 
"The  I8lh  nothinp-.  The  l(»th  nothing:  ofi.'y 
trague  niinora  were  abroad,  coining  no  one  knew 
wlieocc.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor  was  at 
Drusaels. 

"  Tha  20th.  Throe  men  in  ragfl,  two  wouodedt 
and  riding  jadts]  bontes  all  cuviTL>d  wiiii  loani,  en- 
tered the  town,  and  were  iiKtantly  eurroundrd  by 
the  whole  population,  and  puahed  into  the  courtymril 
of  fho  lowrt-house. 

'■  Tht-iw  mm  hardly  spoke  Prencb.  Thoy  were, 
I  believe,  Wt-slpbolianN  helonatagaomeltow  loour 
arm*.  To  tell  ourqiii'<»ti»n*lliey  only  shook  their 
hn-nds  sadly,  and  ended  by  confe^ing  thstthcy  had 
quitted  Ilic  field  of  battle  of  Wntrrloo  at  light 
o'clock,  and  that  the  battle  wna  lust  wta*n  lliey 
came  away.  * 

"  It  wn*  the  advanced  guard  oflhe  fiigttitni, 
"We  would  not  believe  them.  We  said  these 
men  wore  Prussian  spit*  Napoleoo  could  nut  be 
beaten.  That  fine  army  which  we  had  E^-en  pasip, 
ooiild  not  bo  destroyed.  We  waiiti.'d  lo  put  the 
poor  fflloM-A  intapn>on  ;  ROijuickly  bad  we  fnrgnt- 
len  '13  and  '14  lo  remember  only  tlie  years  which 
had  gone  before  t  % 
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"My  rnoUicr  ran  to  Ihc  Turf,  wlicre  the  |>M«e<l 
the  wiKiIi*  day,  ki.owing'  it  w**  tln>re  tlio  nfwn 
miiitt  aaivf  wlintever  it  ^^^f.rfi.  During  this  time  1 
loa)(t>d  out  in  tiiQ  mopa  for  Wairrtoo,  tlie  namt;  o; 
which  cvvti  [  could  not  find  ;  tnd  be^n  tu  lliitik 
llie  {itncr  wui  iottgiii&ry  u  wu  Uie  inen^s  accouni 
orthi-  banl(>. 

"At  liuir  o'clock  more  fiisilivM  tmivcil,  wlii> 
confirmt^  ihc  nt-ws  «f  the  tiral  romrni.  Thp«' 
Were  Fn-nrh,  and  could  ^iv«  nil  the  <k'(uiU  whicli 
wo  ■ftki'd  tor.  They  rrpi'aioi]  what  theothcra  had 
»i(),  only  adding  tliat  Napoleon  and  hi«  brother 
wcTi!  killed.  Thia  we  would  not  lw.'Iievp,  Nopoleon 
might  not  be  invinciblr,  uuvulocrubk-  lie  certainly 

'*Pr*^h  nvws  mOFft  terrible  and  dJULstfOiM  con- 
tinned  Toco«nc  in  until  lOtiVlock  nl  nigjlit. 

*•  At  lOo'clock  ai  riighi,  we  iieard  the  notseofa 
carriage.  It  slnt>ped.and  the  postmanter  went  out 
with  a  light,  Wu  folio^rd  faim.  as  lie  ran  to  the 
door  to  D5k  for  tiewa.  Than  he  started  a  aU'|) 
baclii  and  cried,  •  It's  tlic  Einp^^riir  1' 

**  1  gi>t  on  a  itlotic  bench  ind  looked  over  my  ino- 
thcr'i«  slinulder. 

•'It  was  inder^d  Napolrytn  :  «ratfd  in  the  aamr 
CW1MT.  in  the  name  niiiforrr,  hia  head  on  hie  breast 
u  beRin>.  I VrhnpR  it  was  bent  a  tittle  lower ;  b«i 
there  waa  not  aline  i!i  hia  co<in(enancr,  not  an  al> 
tcrcd  Icator',  to  mark  what  wi.Te  thr  fi?t'ling»  of 
thcgml  gainblcr.  witohsd  juat  Makodand  Inst  lh<- 
world.  Jfromc  and  Lriort  Wt-n*  not-wiih  liim  now. 
to  bitur  aiirl  dinile  ui  his  place.  Ji-rr<in>;  waAgalhf  r- 
ing  logt^iherilierr-ranantit  of  tli«>  army,  Lulort  had 
been  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball. 

"  Nipolpon  lified  hi»  lit-ad  ilotvly,  looked  round 
aa  if  rousing  troni  a  dream,  then  with  liiJ  briefslri- 
denl  wnic^" — 

"•  What  place  ts  Ihist'  ho  said. 

"*  Vilk-ni-CotiTef,  airir.' 

"■Ifou-  many  loaguoa  frnin  SoiuoosV 

"■Six,  dire.' 

"*  Kmm  Maria!' 

"  '  T<-ll  the  pfwtboya  to  go  quick  ;'  and  he  once 
more  Aung  hlniKflC back  iiito  llic  oirner  i>f  liiacar- 
tmgt',  his  ticad  fallit  g  on  hta  dieat. 

"Thu  horaeii  carried  him  away  as  if  tlioy  had 
wingK. 

"Tlio  world  kno^ra  what  had  uknn  place  bo- 
iwrcn  lho«?  two  aptKinliong  of  Napoleon  I 

**l  had  always  aaid  I  woidd  go  and  visit  ihr  plac>- 
wilJi  the  unknown  namr-,  whicn  I  could  not  fltnl  nn 
tliamnpK  uf  Bi.-lgiiitii  on  tlin  '^Otli  I'f  June,  IQl.i, 
tnd  wliich  liai  nincf*  bovn  in>^rrtbed  oti  tliAt  of  Kn- 
wpe  in  charactura  of  blood.  Tna  day  after  arriv- 
ing at  BruMcl«,  then.  I  went  to  it." 

Hotv  mach  of  this,  one  cannot  fnlltonak, 
with  that  nnliicky  knowledge  of  the  author'* 
cbnrncler  which  a  peruBal  of  his  works  wilt 
force  upon  one,  how  much  of  this  is  tmel 
tt  certainly  is  doubtful  that  Alexnndcr  Dii 
mas'a  father,  the  general  who  mu«t  have 
been  killed  in  Italy  when  his  son  was  scarce 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  should  have  dis- 
coursed much  to  the  lad  regarding  the 
character  of   Bonaparte.*    It  certainly  i» 

*  Siae^Ats  *as  vrittea  a  saiisfsciory  piece  of  evi- 
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impossible  that  King  Jckachim  conid  hare 
spent  much  time  at  Viilers-Coteret  arguing 
with  Master  Alexander  with,  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Emperor,  Public  husineits, 
and  his  absence  on  military  duly  rn  Ger> 
many,  Spain,  Russia,  and  in  bis  kingdom  of 
Naples,  must  clearly  have  prevented  Mural 
frfim  very  intimate  conversation  with  th* 
little  boy  who  was  to  become  so  fiimoua  a 
dramatic  author.  With  regard  to  Marshal 
Rrunc  we  cannot  be  »o  certain :  let  us  give 
our  author  full  benefit  of  all  the  chances  id 
his  favor.  The  rest  of  his  evidence  is  no 
doubt  true  in  the  main,  and  is  told,  as  the 
reader  we  fancy  will  allow,  with  great  live- 
liness and  un  air  of  much  truth.  It  is  a  pity 
sometime?,  therefore,  that  a  man  should 
have  a  dramatic  turn  :  for  our  iinpressio; 
on  reading  this  brilliant  little  episode  r 

frarding  Napoleon,  instead  of  being  perfec 
y  satififuctory,    was   to  try   and  ascerta 
whether  he    had    passed   through   VillerW 
Coieret  on    his   road  to   the   army  :  then, 
whether  he  had  returned  by  the  same  rout 
and   Bt  what    timo  1     And  though — -faili 
in  certniu  decisive  proofs— we  are  happy 
leave  M.  Dumas  in  posseBsion  of  the   nc 
(or  rond)on  this  occasion,  it  is  not,  we  are 
furced  to  say,  without  strong  suspicion  an 
uncertainty. 

From  his  account  of  Nnpolaon,  letvttu 
to  our  author's  description  of  Waterloo. 

"  In  three  hour*  we  had  |)aKs«d  through  the  t 
forest  ol"  Soignte*!,  ami  arrived  .it  Mnnl  S;n 
Jean.     Here  tlie  ciccronca  coma  :n  attend  y 
nil  ijdying  that  they  wcri:  the  guides  oi~  Jem 
Biin:i[Mirtt'.     Oncoftlic  guidesi^an  Elnnlishm 
patented  by  his  i;u^emment,  and  wcinn.'  n.  tr 
«i«l  ns  u  commitmion$uiiie.     If  uny  Krenrhm 
wish  to  see  the  fi'  Id  of  hiillle  the  pour  devil  d 
not  even  offer  hiniBcIt'  being  lutbiiuated  In 
ceivc  from  them  preity  severe  Dhull'a.     On 
other   hand    he    has   all    the  practice  of 
English. 

'*  We  took  the  first  guide  that  came  to  ha: 
(  Imt]  with  ni«!  an  0XV4:llenl  plitn  of  the  bit. 
with  notea  hy  the  Oulie  of  Kichingea  (who 
at  tliis  moment  rrossing  hin  piur rnnl  sabro  wi 
the  yntagun  of  the  Anih«),  nml  utiked  at  once 
be  lc<l  to  the  monumrni  of  the  I'rince  of  Oran 
Had  I  walked  u  hundred  aiupx  further,  lU 
would  hiivc  been  no  nee^l  of  a  guide,  for  it  is  ' 
first  thing  you  see  after  crossing  the  farm  oTM 
Saint-Jean. 

deace  occurs  lo  u*.     lo  acother  volume  of  M. 
inns,  we  flad  ihe  fullawin;;  pnnaKe : 

"'Inmihe  son,"  x.iid  I.   'oiapncrnl  AVinnf 
Diim.i'S,  (hieuine  wliu,  bcinj  taken  pii^n-KT  at 
rcnuim.  in  violntlon  of  ihe  law^  of  li^  - 
poi<>.>Dcd  ;ii  Urindisi  V'i:b  .Mnusciiuri  an 
riiis  happened  lu  ihc  "^imeiiFiiclhiil  C  : 
hsnerd  in  ilic  liay  of  Nnplcs." 

Caniccuitn  wn-*  h-*iti};i-u  in  ihc  year  It:- ' ,         . 
Dumas  w.ifpoUoDt^d  in  ih^  Minr  year:  bi<«<in  « 
"fsrccly  Kvrlre  yeiii«nMiii  IHIS.  sdm  petfrrily 
members  bow  his  falber  awd  to  curse  NApoleoa  ■ 
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*•  W*«  Nic-^nded  ihc  mounmiti  which  \mh  been 
conslructcd  by  ttir  hand  of  mail  uiKin  the  very 

r  where  the  Princv  of  OmnKC  Irll,  iilmck  i(t 
"houMcr  while  rlitirgiii^  rhivjitrou^ly,  hie 
hnl  in  his  hnnd.  utih«  hrml  of  Win  tf^gnnvnt.  Ir 
h  a  Fort  of  round  pyramid,  nome  hundred  nnd 
fifty  feel  liiffit,  wliicli  you  tiFccnd  by  mcana  of  n 
slair  cut  ill  the  ground  und  Bupiioned  by  plonks. 
The  ciirili  of  wT.irli  the  hill  i«  iVirmcd  wiia  Uiken 
frpni  ihn  foil  ovpr  wliich  il  lookii,  and  tlie  nspcci 
ofthp  ()ol<l  orhniile  is  in  ronse<:)uttir<:  somewhat 
ch.ldj.'fd  ;  i)ip  mvini^  in  tliis  [iliu-e  |K»igewing  nit 
ntirujitncM  which  it  hnd  not  originally.  On  the 
ioniniit  of  thia  pymmid  i«  a  coioftFiil  lion  (the 
toil  of  which  our  soIdiiTd  on  ihrir  return  from 
Aniwerji  wuiild,  had  they  iiol  bfcn  prevented, 
hflve  cut  off),  which  hns  one  jniw  pliiccd  on  u 
hnll,  nnd  with  i Is  hr ltd  turned  In  Uieeawl  nieiiuccfi 
France.  From  iliis  plaifonn,  round  the  lion'n 
pedettnl,  you  Inok  tijwn  the  whole  Held  of  bnltip 
iroin  Bntinc  L'Allcnd  and  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  the  divbion  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to 
(he  wood  of  Frirliermonl,  whence  Bluchcr  and 
liiii  PriissiniiB  iBeu(*tl;  and  friim  Waterloo,  wittch 
hwin^pn  iiM  nnineioihehnttlo:  iiu  doubt  bec&iKe 
ijte  rout  of  the  En<rli?h  was  stopped  at  that  vil- 
lage, to  (iuairp  Urdfi  wlirre  vVellinjrion  slept 
■iU'r  the  did'cat  of  Liiniy,  :ind  llie  wood  of  Boseu 
where  ihe  Duke  of  BniiiKWick  was  killed.  From 
thin  elevated  point  we  awoke  all  (1k>  shadowR. 
■nd  noise  nnd  «moke,  which  hnvo  been  cxtin- 
fished  for  live-iiiul-iwenly  yCitrs,  nnd  were  pre- 
sent at  the  hnttlft.  Yonder,  a  little  above  I.n 
Hove  Sninie,  and  at  a  place  where  auine  furm 
huildinris  have  since  wen  ercrled,  Welling- 
ton  stood  a  coiuiderable  pari  of  tlie  day,  lean- 
IiiK  Kgaimt  a  beech,  which  an  EnfrUtihman 
•fterivards  boujfht  for  two  hundred  franca.  At 
the  nine  time  fell  Hir  Thomas  Picton  charp- 
io{;  nl  the  head  of  a  rejriment.  Near  tine 
•pot  are  tho  monunicnlJi  of  Gordon  and  the  Ha- 
noverians; at  the  loot  nf  the  pyramid  is  the  pla- 
teau ot'  Mont  SnincJenn,  which  would  bo  ahtiut 
ai  high  OB  tJio  rnonumenls  which  we  have  jual 
mentioned,  were  it  not  ttiut  for  the  space  of  about 
two  KCiof  nround  iliw  spot,  u  inyer  of  icii  feel  of 
earth  hnA  been  liiken  uway  in  order  to  form  Ihe 
hilL  It  was  on  this  point,  on  the  potsettsion  of 
which  de|>ended  the  gain  ol  the  day.  that  for  three 
hours  the  main  sirntfiftoof  Uie  battle  look  place 
I  (ere  took  place  Uic  chiirpc  of  ttie  l^'Wcuiras- 
sirra  nnd  <lrit},'i>onH  of  Kclleniiunii  und  Milhaud. 
Pursued  bv  ihene  from  st|uare  to  squnre,  Wel- 
linglnn  only  owed  his  safety  in  the  impas8ahility 
ofhifl  ^ohliera,  whnlettheniEelves  he  poi£nardc<l 
at  their  post,  and  fell  to  the  number  ot  10,000 
wjihont  yielding  a  Htep;  whilst  Ihrir  peneml, 
lean  iti  huteyee,  and  IiIk  w:ilrli  m  bin  hand,  gather- 
ed fresh  hnpr  in  calculatinj;  ilial  it  would  require 
two  boiirH  more  of  aciunl  lime  to  kill  what  re 
inninrd  nf  bia  men.  Now  in  otio  hour  lie  e:«- 
pected  nUicher,  in  an  boor  and  a  half  Wight: 
a  second  aiixiliary  of  who^e  aid  he  was  certain, 
ihoiild  Grouchy  prevent  the  first  ally  from  eom- 
'U}g  to  hin  aid.  To  conclude,  yonder  on  the  pla- 
teau, and  tMuchiot;  the  tii(ih-n)a<l.  arc  the  build- 
ofhn  Hoyc  Sainle.  thrice  taken  and  rclnkcn 
Ivy,  who  hnd  in  these  ibrco  attacks  five 
'killed  under  him. 

tumutg  OUT  regard!  towards  France, 
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you  wdl  Hccon  yunrrij^ht,  in  the  midst  ofa  little 
wood, the  farm  ul  Hougoumont,  which  Napoleon 
ordered  Jerome  not  lo  abandon  wcru  he  und  all 
Ilia  troops  to  perieli  there.  In  f«e«  of  ub  n  the 
farm  of  Belle  Alliance,  from  which  Nupoleon, 
Juivinp  quilted  the  obecrvatorj-  at  Monpiaieir, 
watched  the  battle  for  two  hours,  cnllm^c  on 
Grouchy  lo  (five  him  hie  hvmf;  buttiilious,  aa 
Augustus  did  on  Vnrrcei.  for  liis  dead  Ictfionf. 
To  the  IcR  in  tin-ravine  where Cambroiiiie,  when 
called  U{Kia  to  tiirrender,  replied,  not  wilh  the 
word*  Jja  gnrtie  in<^tfi  (for  in  out  rage  [o  poct- 
iza  every  ilnng,  we  liave  attributed  lo  hun  a 
phrat«  which  he  never  used),  but  wilh  a  f  ingle 
cxprefflion  of  the  barrark-rootn  much  more  lieree 
iuid  enerffttic,  though  not  jicrbup*  so  genteel. 
Ill  Hne,  ill  front  of  all  tiitit  line  wqh  tJie  Jii^h  road 

10  Bnissels,  and  at  ihe  place  where  tlie  road 
riae«  slightly,  the  spectator  will  distingitieb  the 
extreme  point  id  which  Napoleon  advutired, 
when  teeing  Blucher's  Prussians  (for  whom 
Wellinglon  was  lookinjt  so  eajrerly)  debouch 
from  the  wood  of  Frichermont,  he  cried,  •  Oh, 
here's  Grourhy  at  last,  and  tho  hatileV  ours.'  Il 
was  his  laat  cry  of  hope:  in  another  hour  that  of 
Satret  qui  peut  sounded  from  all  sides  in  his 
earfi. 

"  Thoae  who  wish  lo  examine  in  further  detail 
this  plain  of  so  many  bloody  recollections,  over 
the  ensi:mble  of  which  wc  have  msi  cuel  a  glance, 
will  descend  the  pymniid,aiid  in  tlic  direction  of 
Braine  L'Allcnd  and  Fric)iermont,  will  lake  the 
Neville  road  which  conduele  to  HuugoumonL  It 
will  he  tbiind  just  as  il  was  when,  called  away 
by  Napoleon  at  lliree  o'clock,  Jerome  quilted  it. 

1 1  is  battered  by  the  twelve  fruns  which  General 
Foy  brought  down  lo  Ihe  prince.  It  looks  as  if 
the  work  of  ruin  had  been  done  bul  veslcrdny, 
fur  no  one  has  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  shot. 
Thus  you  will  be  shown  tho  Klone  where  Prince 
Jerome^  conducted  by  the  same  guide  whom  he 
liad  ecnployc<l  before,  came  to  sii:  unoiJtcr  Ma- 
rius  on  the  ruins  of  another  Carthage. 

"If  the  corn  is  down  yon  msy  ro  ocroM  ihi 
liclda  from  Hi>ti)^(iii)oiit  to  Mutiplaiifir  where  Na- 
jioli-on'.*  observatory  wa.i,  nud  from  the  aincrvulotf 
lo  ttie  Inxisc  of  I-acoslo,  tlie  Emperor's  euide,  to 
which,  thiicc  in  the  couraa  of  the  battle,  nspoleon 
returned  from  Ucilc  Alliance.  It  was  al  ■  fi-w 
yards  from  tlna  liouse,  and  seated  on  a  lilUo  emi- 
nence commsiiding  the  Aeld  nfliaule.  lliat  Napo- 
leon received  Jerome  whom  lie  had  sent  tbr,  and 
whojoinedhim  ai  three  in  the  sflcrtioon.  The 
prince  sat  down  on  the  Emperf^r's  luO,  sad  Msr- 
shal  SouK  w&tf  01}  his  lighr,  and  Ney  was  st-nl  for, 
who  soon  joined  tbtin.  Napoleon  had  by  him  a 
bottle  of  Uord<:aux  wine,  nnd  s  full  gfiss  wliich  ho 
put  every  now  and  llieii  meclianicslly  to  bia  lipa ; 
and  when  Jerome  and  Ney  arnved  he  ainiled  (fur 
rhey  were  covered  witli  duu,  and  blood,  and  be 
loved  lo  54^-c  his  soldiers  lhu»).  ind  still  keeping 
lits  eyes  on  Iho  Held  sent  for  llireo  glasses  to  La> 
coeto's  house,  one  for  Snult,  one  for  Ney,  and  one 
for  Jf  rome.  There  were  but  two  glat-see  Uft,  how 
ever,  each  of  which  the  Emperor  filled  and  gave 
10  a  martlial,  then  ho  gave  hia  own  to  Jeromr^. 

**Tben  wiih  (iiat  itofi  voice  of  hie.  which  he 
knew  en  well  how  to  use  upon  occasion,  '  Ney,  toy 
brave  Ney,'  said  he,  thiming  him  for  the  drsl  lime 
aincD  bifl  rclura  I'lOai  Elba,  •  thou  wilt  lake  tho 
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12,000  men  or  Milh&ud  and  KMIermann  ;  thoa  will 
niiit  until  my  old  gnimblorshavfl  found  ihw;  thoij 
writ  gicu  tho  atip  de  boulorr ;  and  then  it*  Grouchy 
nrrivtM  \\ie  dtLj  ii  otirs.    Go.* 

Nvy  went,  and  gave  ihe  ctvp  de  bouioir;  bul 
Groiiuhy  never  caote. 

•*  From  ll>is  you  ahould  lake  the  road  to  Ge- 
nap|>u8  and  BriKsele  across  lh9  farm  of  Bi>llo  At> 
lianco,  where  Bl-icher  and  Wellington  met  after 
the  battle  ;  and  following  the  rnad,  you  prrr»t?nilv 
come  to  the  lB*<t  point  to  which  Nnjiok'on  ad  imnccti, 
■nd  where  he  iavr  that  il  waa  not  Grouchy  hut 
Blacher  who  was  coininj;  uji,  like  Dt'wix  at  Ma- 
reugo,  to  gain  «  Imt  hatllc.  FiHy  yardei  off  the 
I  right  you  stand  m  Lho  very  sjwt  oucupiod  by  tho 
uuarc  into  which  Nnpok-on  finng  hinuolf,  and 
wttere  lio  did  all  ho  could  to  die.  £ach  Engliali 
volley  carried  awiy  whole  ranfca  round  about  nim; 
ind  at  the  head  of  each  new  rank  os  it  formed. 
NifMileon  placed  himaelf:  hia  brothnr  Jerome  from 
behind  omivnvoring  in  vain  to  draw  liim  back, 
while  a  brave  Corrt'icnn  officer,  General  Cainiii, 
caine  forward  wjih  Pqiial  coolnou  each  timr,  and 
ptacftd  himself  and  hia  hor^  between  thfi  Eniptror 
aod  the  enemy's  butrnea.  At  laat,  after  tha-e 
quarters  of  an  Itour  of  carnaj^Ct  Nu^otcon  turned 
nmnd  to  his  liroUier:  "  It  apptars,"  Mid  he,  'that 
deatli  will  have  none  of  us  as  yet.  Jerome,  lakt 
tho  command  of  the  arrn^.  I  am  vorry  to  havr 
known  thee  »o  late.'  With  lUiis  ^ving  liia  hand 
to  hia  bmlhiT,  be  mounted  a  horae  that  woe 
broujfhl  hiitii  passed  like  a  miracle  throuk[li  Ihi- 
cnoiny's  rsnlcA,  and  arriving  at  G^iiuippc?,  trif^  for 
a  moiO'-ntto  rally  Iho  army.  Soeiitg  hix  cfforte 
were  vairi,  he  got  on  horeebaclc  s^n,  and  arrived 
It  LaoTi  on  the  night  of  the  19-20(h. 

"  Five>aiid-iwci:ty  y^-ors  have  passed  away  atiicv 
tbnt  epucli,  and  it  ib  only  now  that  Frartcu  brgins 
to  coinpc^^ltL'nd  that  fur  iho  liberty  of  L^urope  llii« 
delV-al  was  necffuiar)- :  though  still  proluntidly  en- 
raged and  humiliated  lliat  nlie  should  liave  bt-en 
marked  out  as  the  victim.  In  looking  loo,  round 
this  fl^ld  wbero  so  many  Spsrtann  fell  for  her ;  the 
(>renge  pyramid  in  t)te  midnt  of  ii,  the  tomba  of 
Gordon  and  the  tlanoverianu  round  about;  yot) 
look  ill  vain  for  s  ifloiie,  a  croM,  or  >n  inscription 
lo  rccol)  our  country.  It  ia  because,  one  day,  God 
will  call  lier  to  remirao  the  work  of  universal  d<-ll- 
vcranco  commenced  by  Bonaparte  and  interrupted 
by  Napoleon, — and  lliea,  the  work  done,  we  will 
turn  the  head  ofthe  Noasiu  Ijcm towards  Europe, 
kod  oil  will  be  said." 

ir  iQ  future  ages,  when  the  French  oalion 
bftve  played  the  part  of  liberatora  of  the 
world  (wbich  it  seemi  they  u'lV/  play  wheth- 
er the  world  asks  ihcm  or  iiol),  it  will  be 
SDy  accomuiodaiiDu  la  France,  that  the  tail 
of  the  Lion  of  \u»6au  sbouM  be  turned  to- 
wards that  country,  according  to  Dumaa'e 
notable  plan,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  indulg- 
ing her  iQ  BO  very  liartnlcss  a  fancy.  Con* 
Sucror  never  surely  pui  forward  a  less  aei- 
■h  wish  than  ihia.  Meanwhile  the  Knglish 
reader  will  be  pleased,  we  think,  with  M. 
OiimaaV  lively  and  picturesque  description 
of  the  ground  of  this  famous  field  :  which 
u  wriltca  too,  iis  we  bsliure,  with  not  too 


much  acrimony,  and  with  justice  m  t} 
main.  As  for  the  diroute  of  the  English  b< 
ing  stopped  at  the  village  of  Waterloo,  th 
tears  of  the  dnke  aa  ho  ivas  chaste  from  oi 
square  to  another — these  and  other  point 
stated  wc  leave  to  be  judged  by  militai 
authorities,  having  here  no  call  to  conlri 
diet  them.  But  what  may  be  said  honest]] 
wilh  regard  to  the  author,  without  stoppinj 
to  question  his  details,  is,  that  bis  rectioi 
is  manly,  and  not  unkindly  towards  his  em 
my  ;  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  FrencI 
men  at  last  begui  to  write  iu  tins  way. 
is  beaten,  and  wants  to  have  his  revenge 
every  generous  spirit  they  say  wishes  ihi 
same  :  and  the  sentiment  is  what  is  cullt 
"  all  fair." 

But  suppose  Domas  has  hts  revenge  mt 
beats  the  English,  let  him  reflect  that  tl 
English  will  want  their  chance  again  :  ai 
that  we  may  go  on  murdering  each  oth< 
for  ever  and  ever  unless  we  stop  unmewheri 
and  why  act  now  as  well  us  on  a  future  day ' 
Promismg  mutually  (and  oh,  what  a  comfoi 
would  it  be  to  hear  Waterloo  no  lougi 
talked  of  after  dinner!)  not  to  boast  ai 
more  of  the  victory  on  this  side  of  the  watoi 
and  not  to  ihreaicn  revenge  for  il  on  U 
other. 

Here  we  hnre  another  instance  of  abai 
warlike  spirit. 

"  The  court  of  Berlin  npver  allows  an  op 
nity  to  escape  of  nhnwin:*  its  envious  and  an 
revoliitioaary  hatred  of  France.     France  on 
eide  takes  Waterloo  to  heart ;  so  that,  with  a  lit 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  ministcN  of  t-ii 
country,  mailers  may  be  arranged  to  every  bod 
utiflfnclioii. 

"  For  ourselves,  who  have  faith  in  the  future, 
would  propose  In  ICmg  I^niiis  Philippe,  inniead 
thai  ridiculous  pancarU  wlii^li  is  used  as  th« 
of  rcvohilionary  France,  to  emhlaUMl  tho  e»c 
cheon  of  our  country  in  Ihe  following  way  : 

*>  In  the  (irsl  quarter,  IhtiGalliccock  with  which 
we  took  Rome  and  Delphi. 

"  In  the  second,  Nnpulfori's  r-tjiJc  with  whi 
wc  took  Cairot  Berliiit  Vieiinit,  Madrid,  and  M 
cow. 

•*  In  the  third,  Charlemagne's  bees  with  wbli 
we  took  iiaxony,  Spain,  nnd  IxMnbardy. 

"In  the  foiirlli,  the  fleur-de-h's  of  Saint  ^_ 
with  which  we  look  Jerusalem,  Alonsouralit  TunlSi 
Milan.  Florence,  Naples,  ond  Algiers, 

••  Then  we  ihoiild  lake  a  motto,  wliirh  w^  would 

try  to  keep  better  Ihnn  William  of  Holland  did  bis 

"  Deut  drdil,  Deus  dahii,  j 

and  wc  shonld  just  have  the  finest  cscttlcheoa  ■ 

the  world."  ~ 

You  rob  a   man   of  hts  purse :  you 
seikcd  by  a  posse  of  eonsiahles  whom 
man  calls,  and  obliged  lo  give  up  the  put 
being  transported   or  whipped  very  likt 
for  your  pains.     *  Home,  Delphi^  Jerusalei 
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VirjiDa/  and  the  re«t,  are  so  many  instao- 
eei  of  the  system;  bill  though  religion  is 
ftlways  cnmmenclabte,  it  'm  surely  in  this  in- 
itaiice  misapplied ;  not  has  the  Tootpail 
who  cries  "Money  op  your  life,"  much 
right  to  say  Deus  dedit  as  he  pockets  the 
eum.  Let  M.  Durans^a  nian  ofthu  pe»,  ex* 
pose  the  vainglories  of  these  hedurinp 
practitioners  of  the  sword,  and  correct  them 
as  one  wiih  his  greiit  authority  might  do  : 
correctiDg  in  future  editions  such  incendia- 
ry pafsages  as  thut  quoted  above,  ond  of 
which  the  commencement,  a  manifest  pro- 
rocatioD  to  the  Fru«sian«,  might  provoke 
**  wo«u  unnambcrcd,"  were  tlic  latter  to  take 
the  hint. 

A»  soon  atihe  enters  the  Prusaian  territo- 
ry, our  outhor  looks  nbnul  him  with  a  very 
caatioui  air,  and  smartly  reprehends  the 
well-knowD  tyronny  of  "bis  Majesty  Fred- 
erick Williain," 

••  We  arrived  i  n  the  conch-ynrd  jitst  as  the  horsrs 

Tbrre  wore  lucky  pttcos  iit  the  in- 

1 1  took,  and  wii»  piuiinjr  my  tirkd  tnm 

when  my  friend  M.  Poulain  (old  Die  io 

tbe  fifjt  pUce  lo  rv-sd  it. 

^Fot  thoconvonienccof  IravcUertN  it  is  writn^n 
b  Owtnoa  and  French.  I  Tuund  that  I  had  the 
fbanh  place  in  the  coach,  and  that  I  was  forhid<I'>n 
to  change  places  with  mv  ncijfhbor,  even  with  tlic 
eooaenl  of  the  latter.  This  discipline  altogeth'^r 
ntlitary,  acquainted  me.  even  ntoru  than  dtd  the 
mfemal  jargon  of  the  postilton,  lliat  t*e  wvrt  about 
to  enter  the  poascnRMOiis  of  his  Majesty  Frcdericli 
Wdliatn. 

embraced  M.  Poulain,  and  at  the  appointed 
'  WD  set  off. 
^Am  I  had  a  comer  place,  the  tyranny  of  hie 
Majesty  ihe  Kinjrof  Pnisfiia  dtd  not  sppear  alloge- 
tber  insupportsble,  and  I  must  cofifess  Ihat  1  M\ 
01  piofouodly  ajIcL-p  at  if  we  had  been  travelling 
in  the  fre»-8t  country  in  thy  world.  At  shout  llirm- 
o'clock.  hrcft-cvrr,  llial  w  lo  eay,  ju«t  at  dayhneak,  I 
was  ewiik<;n'''id  byilio  Ktoppsgt'  ofUie  carnage. 

**I  thiKight  At  first  some  nrcidcnt  must  have 
happenei]  ^  ihnt  wc  wrre  citlicr  on  u  bank  or  in 
the  mud ;  and  put  my  head  out  of  window.  I 
was  mistaken  regunling  the  accident,  nnlliin^  of 
ttw  klud  hnd  hnppcned.  Wo  n-cre  standing 
aIooo  opon  the  finest  road  poasihle. 

"  f  tooli  my  hillft  out  of  my  pork^t.  I  read  it 
once  more  carefully  Lhrough  :  and  having  asccr- 
taineil  that  I  vra*  not  forbidden  to  address  my 
ncighhnr,  I  asked  him  how  long  we  had  been 
suiinnAry. 

"  'About  twenty  minutes,'  he  aoid. 

"  *  And  may  1,  wilhuat  indiscretion,'  1  rejoined, 
*  lake  Ihe  hbcrty  in  ask  why  we  are  stopinng  V 

" '  We  are  waiting.' 

"  *  Oh,  we  are  waiting ;  and  what  are  we  wait- 
ing lor  7* 

•■ '  We  are  waiting  for  the  time.' 

"•What  lime  i' 

"'TheUtne  when  wchavc  the  riifbt  to  arrive.' 

** '  There  ii  lKi!n  a  lixcd  hour  for  arriving  V 

**  *  Every  thuur  is  llxed  in  Prussia.' 
13 
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'"And  if wc  nrrived  before  tlic  bourT 

"  *Thc  conductnr  would  be  punished.' 

'•'AndirjiHcr?' 

*' '  He  would  he  ^uriiithcil  in  like  mnnner,' 

''*lj|ii>n  my  word  the  nrrangemeni  is  satis- 
fHciory.' 

" '  Ever)'  tiling  is  satisfactory  in  Prossta.* 

"  I  bowed  in  token  of  nsKnt,  lor  I  would  not  for 
the  world  have  cinlnnlictnJ  a  i^endcman  n-tiose 
polilicnl  coiivirlious  Bccined  lo  l»e  bo  firm.  My 
api>f«liiili(m  seemod  in  give  bin  great  plen«ure, 
nnd  r-mhrildeiwd  liy  that,  nnd  by  his  polite  and 
sur^'.inct  manner  ol'  anaweriiia  my  formi-r  ques- 
tions. I  was  eiicoumiroil  lo  put  eonie  new  ones. 

'■  •  [  bpf!  pardon,  *ir.'  continued  1. '  but  will  yoQ 
favor  me  by  stating!  ut  wbiit  hour  the  conductor 
ought  to  iirrive  iit  Aixla-t'hnppllc' 

•* '  At  thirty-five  minutes  jiftBt  five.' 

" '  Bui  Riippose  his  watch  goes  olow  V 

**  *  Wnlches  never  ffo  slow  in  PrMssin.' 

"  *  1  Inve  the  froodnrss  to  explain  tlmt  circum- 
stiincv  lo  mc  if  you  please.' 

"•It  id  very  simple.' 

" '  Lei  us  sec  V 

"'The  c-onduf  lor  bns  before  him.  in  his  plare, 
a  clock  lockeil  up  in  a  ra«e,  and  that  is  regidatcd 
by  the  clock  nt  ihe  Dilig-cjice  office.  He  knows 
at  wh.ii  hour  he  oiii^ht  to  arrive  nt  this  or  tltat 
town,  nnd  pre?s«ii  or  dclnys  bis  poelilinna  accord- 
mgty.  io  ilmt  he  may  arrive  nt  Aix-lu-Chai>cllc 
exactly  at  tJiirly-five  minutes  past  five' 

"'1  am  sorry  lo  be  so  excceilinglv  Irouble- 
some,  sir  ;  but  your  politeness  is  such  thai  I  must 
venturt*  on  one  qtieetion  more.* 

•'•  Well,  sirr 

"'Writ,  sir,  with  all  these  precautions,  how 
hiippvns  it  that  we  ore  forced  to  wait  now?' 

*"  It  io  mopt  probably  bccaueo  the  conductor 
did  as  you  did,  lell  asleep  ;  and  the  postilion  pro- 
fited III  ibis,  nnd  went  (jnif-kcr.' 

"•Oh  that's  it,  is  it  7  Well  tlien  I  think  i  wiQ 
take  iidvnntiigc  of  Uie  delay  und  get  out  of  Ihe 
coacli,' 

" '  People  never  gt^t  out  of  Uie  eoach  in  Prus- 
sia.' 

"  *  That's  liard,  certainly.  1  wanted  to  look  at 
yondi-r  cJisUe  on  your  side  of  the  road.' 

'"Thut  ia  the  tasile  of  Kmrnabiir^.' 

"  '  What  was  the  castle  of  F.mmnhurjr?* 

"'The  place  where  llw  nocturnal  advcnlurc 
took  place  between  Egtnhard  and  Emma.' 

"'Indt-ed!  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
chanir>>  placf'fl  with  me,  and  let  me  kiok  at  the 
ca»tl<r  from  your  eide  V 

■"  [  would  with  pleasure,  but  we  are  not  al- 
lowed lo  cbanae  places  in  PruoBin.' 

" '  Pcstc  ;  I  imd  lorsrolten  that.'  said  T. 

*• '  CVm  tiaplndi  Frauzfn,  UitretrlitpavaTda^ 
raid,  without  tmclonmg  his  eyes,  a  fal  German, 
who  sat  gnively  in  a  corner  oppouite  to  mo,  and 
who  had  not  opened  bis  lips  since  wo  led 
Liige. 

"  '  What  was  that  you  said,  sir  7*  said  I,  turn* 
ing  hriflkly  round  towards  hiui,  and  not  over  well 
satislicd  with  his  obHcrviiijon. 

"  '  Chfi  ni  tig  rirn,  rhi  ton?.' 

"  '  You  do  very  well  lo  sleep,  sir.  Hot  I  reconv 
mend  you  not  to  ilream  out  loud ;  do  you  under* 
stand  mc7  Or  if  you  do  dream,  drcani  in  yout 
uativo  language' " 
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We  have  g-ivcn  lliis  Btory  ni  full  length, 
not  becaime  it  is  true,  which  ii  ccrtninly  is 
not;  or  becautc  If  it  were  true,  the  truth 
would  be  worth  knowing^  but  as  a  speci- 
Dicnnr  the  art  ofbook-makinp,  which  could 
never  have  been  produced  by  any  less  ex* 
perienccd  workmaa  limn  the  g:reat  drama- 
tist Alexander  Dumas.  The  reader  won't 
fail  to  pee,  how  that  pretty  little  drama  is 
arranged,  and  the  pcrsonagei^  kept  up.  Mark 
die  easy  air  which  the  great  traveller  a»- 
snmes  in  putting  his  quetilinnH  ;  the  cool, 
•neering  politenesit,  which,  as  a  member  of 
the  G rent  Nation,  he  is  authorized  to  as- 
sume when  inierrosatiu^a  subject  of  "bis 
Majesty  Frederick  William."  What  point 
there  18  in  those  brief  cutting  questions! 
what  meekness  in  the  poor  German's  re- 
plies! All  the  world  is  on  the  laugh,  while 
the  grpst  Frenchman  Is  playing  his  man  off; 
and  every  now  and  then  he  turns  round  to 
his  audience  with  a  knowing  wink  and  a 
grin,  bidding  us  be  delighted  with  the  ab- 
■ardiiics  of  this  fellow,  lie  wonders  that 
there  should  be  a  fixed  hour  for  a  coach  to 
arrive.  Why  should  there  ^  Coaches  do 
not  arrive  at  fixed  hours  in  France.  There 
ihcy  are  contented  with  a  dirty  diligence 
(as  our  friend,  the  Jiaturforscher,  called  it 
in  the  loHt  number  uf  this  Keview),  and, 
after  travelling  three  miles  an  hour,  to  ar- 
rive some  timo  or  other.  As  conches  do  not 
Birivc  at  stated  hours  in  France,  why  should 
they  in  any  other  counlricHt  If  four  miles 
BD  hour  are  good  enough  for  a  Frenchman, 
aught  they  not  to  satisfy  a  German  forsooth  1 
This  is  point  one.  A  very  eimilar  juke  was 
in  the  Dcbais  newspaper  in  Sppiember; 
wherein,  speaking  of  German  railroads  and 
engineers,  the  Dcbatu  said,  "  at  least,  with- 
out depreciating  the  German  engineers  in 
the  least,  they  will  concede  thai  about  rail- 
roads our  engineers  must  naturally  know 
more  than  they  do."  To  be  sure  there  is 
ten  times  as  much  railroad  In  Germany  ns 
in  France  ;  bnt  are  the  French  writers 
called  upon  to  know  this  fact  \  or  if  known, 
to  depreciate  their  own  institutions  in  con- 
sequence 1  No,  no  :  and  so  M.  Dumas  does 
well  to  grin  and  sneer  at  the  German. 

See  how  he  follows  the  fellow  up  with 
killing  sarcasms  !  You  arrive  at  a  certain 
hour,  do  you  1  and  what  is  this  hour,  cette 
heurt,  this  absurd  hour,  at  which  the  dili- 
gence comes  in  1  He  is  prepared  to  iind 
something  comic  even  in  that.  Then  he  is 
facetious  about  the  timekeeper :  a  thing 
that  roust  be  ridiculous,  because,  as  we  pre- 
sume, a  French  conductor  does  not  use 
one.  And,  finally,  in  order  to  give  the 
Frcocbtnan  an  opportunity  to  show  hia  eon- 
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rage  as  he  has  before  exhibited  hr»  wit, 
fat  German   placed   expressly  in   n  corn 
wakes  just  at  the  proper  moment  and  say 
N  ctrt  trcs  pavards  h  Franzet.     Vol's  di 
MonsjeijrI  says  Alexander  with  a   scow 
turning  roand  rieenenMowardsthe  Gcrma 
and  so,  his  points  being  made,  the  postilioit 
cries  Voryparts^  and  off  they  go.     It  is  just 
like  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.     If  the  posti- 
lion did  not  cry  forwards,  or  Buridan  did 
not  appear  with  his  dacrgerat  that  vfry  m 
ment,  the  u'hole   scene  would    have    be 
spoiled.    Ofcourse,  then,  Huridan  i$  warn 
by  the  call-boy,  and  is  waiting  at  the  slips, 
to  rush  on  at  the  required  moment. 

No  reader  will  have  been  so  simple,  w« 
imagine,  as  to  fancy  this  story  contains  a 
single  word  of  truth  in  it ;  or  that  Duma»H 
held  the  dialogue  which  he  has  written  ;  o^H 
that  the  German  really   did   cry   out,   «^ 
Frame,   dec. :  quiet  old  Germans   do    not 
speak  French  in  their  sleep,  or  for  the  pu 
poae   of  insulting  great  horco  swaggerin 
Frenchmen  who  wt  with  them  in  coaches 
above  all,  Germans  do  not  say  che  affre  aa 
{'/  clre.     French  Germans  do  :  that  is,  Br 
net  and    Levassor  speak  on  the  stage  s 
when  called   upon   to   represent   Blum 
Fritz  in  the  play  ;  just  as  they  say,  "ya 
and  "  godem"  by  way  of  English.     Naj-, 
ignorant   are   the  French   generally  of  i 
German  language,  that  unless  the  clmroclcr 
were  called  Blum  or  Fritz,  and  said  che  nffi 
Diid  so  on,  no  one  would  know  that  iho  pel 
nonage  was  a  German  at  all.     They  are  a 
customed  to  have  them  in  that  way:  h 
let  not  M.  Dumas  fancy  that  Germans  tn; 
cheaffre  in  their  own  country,  any  morctba 
that  Kenn  (whoso   life  he  wrote  in  his  tr 
gedy,  which  he  snys  was  very  popular 
Germany)  was  banished  to  Botany  Day 
the  Prince  Regent  for  making  love  lo 
Royal  Higbness's  mistress. 

They  say,  and  with  some  reason,  that  v 
have  obtained  for  ourselves  the  hatred 
Europe,  by  our  contemptuous  assumpii 
of  superiority  in  our  frequent  travels:  t 
is  it  truth,  or  is  it  mere  national  prejudice 
It  has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  French  awa 
from  home  are  even  more  proud  of  count 
than  we:  ccrlainly  more  loud  in  their   i 
sertions   of  superiority ;  and  with  a  prii 
far  more  ferocious  in  its  demeanor.    The 
can,  however,  be  no  harm  for  any  you 
British  traveller  who  may  bo  about  to  mak< 
his  first   tour   tilled    with   prejudices,  a 
what  is  called  patriotism,  to  read  well  t 
abore  dialogue,  and  draw  a   moral   ther 
from.     Let  him  remark  how  Dumas,  wi 
ing  to  hove  a  most  majestic  air,  in   real 
eutaamost  ridiculoua^gure:  let  him  alio 
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boxir  mpan  the  Frfnchmnn^s  afTectnlioDs  of 
ffoperiortly  are,  liip  coiilompt  for  Jordan  a« 
cDinpnred Villi  **Abonaand  Phnrphar,"  and 
Kin  scorn  for  the  usages  of  the  cotintry 
tthich  he  is  entering,  for  ji*  coachc*.  its 
niannerii,  nnd  men:  and,  bavin);  remarked 
that  (kll  ihette  aim  ntiich  the  Frenchmnn 
ffivev  him^tRlf  result  from  stupid  conceit  on 
hia  part,  tbni  he  often  braps  of  superiority 
in  ciscK  where  he  is  manifestly  inferior, 
utd  i»  proud  merely  of  ignorance  and  dul- 
orsa  (which  are,  after  all,  not  matters  to  be 
proud  of) :  perhaps  having  considered  these 
noiat*  in  the  Frenchman'*  condnci,  the 
young  Briton  will  lake  care  to  shape  hia 
uwn  KO  as  lo  avoid  certain  i>inii!ar  failings 
in  which,  abroad,  hi*  connirymcn  nre  said 
to  fall. 

From  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  adventurous 
traveller  g-oea  lo  Colocne,  and  ihence  actu- 
ally sU  the  n-ay  up  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg  : 
visiiing  Cobleniz,  Maycnce,  Frankfort,  Man- 
hcim,  and  Baden.  That  he  has  not  much 
to  aay  regarding  these  places  may  be  sup- 
po««d  ;  fur  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hour*  uere  detoted  to  each  city,  and  with 
til  the  "preparatory  atudies"  possible,  two 
or  three  hours  will  hardly  enable  n  man  to 
6od  any  thing  new  in  places  which  are  ex- 

Eloreil  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lra*'el* 
!ri  every  season.  Hence,  as  he  has  to  fill 
iwii  Vdlnnies  with  an  account  of  hia  hve 
dny»'  journey,  he  i«  compelled  to  resort  to 
hiitory  and  romance  wherewith  to  fill  hi»> 
pages :  now  giving  n  description  of  the 
French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  now  amplify- 
ing a  legend  from  the  guide-book :  and 
though,  as  maybe  supposed,  he  Frenchihcs 
the  tales,  whatever  ihey  may  be,  we  nre 
bouod  lo  i^ay  thai  his  manner  of  relating 
thom  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  amusing;  and 
that  the  hours  pass  by  no  means  disagreea- 
bly as  we  listen  to  the  energetic,  fanciful. 
violent  French  chronicler.  For  the  telling 
of  legends,  as  already  shown  in  the  notice 
of  M.  Dumns's  book  about  Crimes  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  Review,  the  dramatic  turn 
of  the  traveller's  mind  is  by  ho  means  dia- 
adrnntageous  ;  bui  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
common  life,  on  which  he  oceaBionally  cun- 
deacends  lo  speak,  one  is  forced  to  receive 
bis  assertions  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  : 
nay,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  disbelieve 
every  one  of  them- 

Wc  have  given  one  specimen  in  the  Dili- 
gence dialogue,  and  could  extract  many 
others  as  equally  apocryphal.  For  in- 
stance, there  i»  a  long  story  to  hear  out  a 
diacovery  made  by  M.  Dumas  that  there  is 
no  »BcA  thing  or  bread  in  Uermany.  Now 
with  all  respect  for  genius,  we  must  take 
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leave  to  say  that  this  statement  is  a  pare 
lib:  a  fib  like  the  cnach*convcrsaiion  i  t 
Hb  like  the  adventure  at  Liege,  where  D»- 
inas  says  they  vtfDuld  give  hint  iiothing  to 
oat  because  they  tnibtuok  him  fur  a  Fla- 
mand  ;  a  fib  like  the  history  of  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen whom  he  meets  at  Bonn, and  whom 
he  leaves  drunk  amidct  fouricen  empty  bot- 
tles of  Johannisherger  and  Chainpagnc,  and 
whom  he  finils  on  board  the  Kteumer  on  ■ 
future  day,  where  he  causes  them  to  drink 
fourteen  buttles  mure.  'I'hc  story  is  too 
long  to  cxiriict,  but  such  is  the  eisi  of  it. 
One  of  the  Englishmen  he  calls  Lord  B — , 
the  other  Sir  Patrick  Wnrden.  He  describes 
ihcm  as  always  on  the  river  between  May- 
ence  and  Cologne,  iiUvnyt  intoxicated,  and 
drinking  dozens  of  Johannisberger.  It  is 
always  in  novels  thai  Johannisberger  ii 
drunk  in  this  way  ;  il  is  only  grent  French 
.Iramatists  that  fall  in  with  these  iipsy  ec- 
centric Anglais:  the  wonder  is  thnl  he  did 
not  sel  ihem  boxing  after  their  wine,  as  oil 
French  Englishmen  do. 

At  Munheiin  there  were  historical  souve- 
nirs which  were  of  nn  small  interest  to  the 
French  dramatist,  and  he  records  at  great 
length  ihe  history  of  Snnd.  He  visits  the 
house  where  Kotzbue  was  killed  ;  the  Held 
where  Sand  was  executed  :  and  comes  pro- 
vided from  Frankfort  with  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation to  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Widemann,  who  can  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  information  an  the  subject. 

What  a  delighted  dramatist  muf^t  Alexan- 
der Dumas  have  been  !  This  M.  Widemann, 
Doctor  of  Meditiine,  living  at  Heidelberg, 
was  no  other  than  the  hereditary  executioner 
of  Baden  !  His  fnther  cut  otf'Sand^s  head  ; 
(he  son  has  never  been  cnlled  upon  to  exe- 
cute his  olTicc  on  any  criminal,  but  showed 
Alexander  Dumas  the  v^-ry  sword  with 
ivhich  Sand  had  been  killed;  there  were 
^pots  of  rust  upon  the  blade  where  the  poor 
entbusinst's  bloud  had  fallen  on  it. 

"  M.  Widomann  was  n  handsome  ^oucg  man 
of  thirty  or  Iwo-and-lliirty  yt-ura  ol  age.  Hts 
tiiLtr  was  black,  hin  cuoiiftcxiou  Jiirk,  and  his 
whiskers  were  out  vo  uat  to  hurrotmJ  tiis  whole 
luce.  He  prtiWnloil  liiiitsrll'  willi  prrlWi  ease 
and  rk'guncc,  uiid  atUt-d  '  VVh.>l  hud  pruuured 
him  ihe  iincxpfrltiij  honor  of  my  vittii  7' 

''  I  ctmreKii  tli^it  lor  the  moinrnt  1  hiid  not  a 
W'onl  lo  sjty  in  iitmwer.     I  rantcnicd  my^t-lf  by 

hotdintf  out  ihu  letter  of  M.  D .  which  he 

rend,  und  then  oxked,  bowing  ngaio/ In  wimt  he 
couM  be  UHetut  lo  mL*  ?  I  urn  til  yotir  orders,* 
said  lie, 'to  irive  you  all  the  inlormftiion  in  my 
power.  Unluckily,'  he  cnntinned,  wiili  a  sligm 
ironical  BPcrnt,  *  1  am  not  a  vrry  curious  cxuct> 
tioner,  having  as  yet  executed  no  one.  But,  you 
must  not,  air,  be  angry  with  luo  oa  that  account : 
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it  is  not  mj  fiiult.  it  i^  the  fiuilt  of  llicsc  gocNl 
Gemiaiia  who  do  notUin;;  descrvina  of  dcalli, 
&nd  of  our  excellent  Graiitl  Duke,  who  pai-JuriK 
an  Riiirh  lu  he  can.' 

"'  Sir,'  Baitl  1, '  it  ii  M-  le  Oocleur  Widemaim 
that  I  am  come  to  kc;  the  son  of  ibe  inim,who 
in  accotiiplitihing  liis  icrrildc  duly  oo  pmir  Sand, 
Blill  uxtiiliiled  tutvitrds  the  unhappy  young  raan 
a  TVfitefi  which  might  have  cnmpromiBetr  those 
who  showed  iu' 

•"Tlicru  wan  liltlu  merit  in  tha>»  air.  Kver)' 
nan  lovrd  sod  pitifd  Sand  :  and  ctnaiiily  if  my 
jhlfarir  had  thou<.'lit  any  sacrific*'  on  bin  pxrt  could 
have  anved  the  cntnintili  Kv  n-ould  bivi>  cut  otThis 
right  lisnd  ratlivrlhati  ltavi>  roncutcd  the  sentence. 
Bui  Solid  Wan  cuudeitmed,  and  it  wu  necaaaBry 

thst  he  should  HufTf  r.' 

'Tli&nk  yon,  Hiri*  answered  I,  'for 
3-our  potiteneca  m  receiving  a  visit  whicli  init^lit 
have  been  otherwise  met  .  .  .  Tliere 
is  one  thinj;  more,  which  must  be  in  yotir  po»se«> 
ston,  and  which  I  wmdd  like  tn  sr«>,  tlioii|;h  in  trutli 
]  scarcely  know  liow  lo  a^k  for  it.' 
.  ■*  *  And  wliat  IS  this  oql-  thing'  row,*  said  M. 
Wideniann,  wi:h  the  same  sarcasuc  smile  tliat  1 
had  before  remarked  m  hini. 

"  *  Pardon  me/  i>aid  I,  *but  you  do  nut  encott* 
rage  tne  to  make  my  demand.' 

**  flu  at  once  changed  his  expres-ion.  *  Pray 
excuse  ine,'  said  he,-*  wlmt  is  it  ymi  d'sirc  10  sic^  T 
1  shall  have  great  plpasiuT>  In  triiuwing  it  tn  you.* 

**  ■  Tke  sword  with  which  Siind  wmm  beli< mled.' 

"  A  deep  blush  pawwd  over  M.  Widenianu'M  I'ace 
ss  I  Hpnke  :  but  shaking  his  head  as  if  to  idiake  the 
blush  away,  lie  said. 

*• '  I  will  ifhow  it  you,  sir,  hut  v ou  will  6iid  it  in 
bad  conilition.  Thanks  he  10  Gud,  it  Ims  nui  been 
U9ed  for  twelve  yesr^  mid  for  my  part  thiit  will  be 
the  lirsl  linte  I  ever  shall  liava  toiirhed  it.  Had  I 
known  thai  I  was  about  to  bun*  ihc  honor  of  your 
visit  I  would  have  had  il  cleaned  :  but  yon  know,  sir, 
bettor  Utan  anvono.  that  Ihis  vuut  wua()ui(e  uik'X- 
pectid  by  me/  With  these  worde  h<'  i|iiitieil  thi- 
room,  leaving  me  much  mor(>  enkbarra^sed  iban  he 
could  be  hitnfli'if.  However,  1  had  taken  the  liral- 
ish  part  and  resolved  tu  ulny  tl  uiit. 

"  In  a  uinmeni  M.  Wi'h'iiiani)  rvitvnied,  linldiivp 
a  larg^  sward  wilhnut  a  iiheAth.  h  was  bruad'-r  ai 
the  end  ihan  lowardii  ihe  hilt.  The  bl.ide  was  hol- 
low, and  coatnined  a  certain  quantity  nfij 'nek silver, 
which  in  precipilsiing  itself  tVom  the  hanHIr'lo  the 
point  ^vc  a  much  greater  force  to  the  blow.  Uit 
se\'eral  parlii  ol  Ibe  blade  there  was  a  j^nod  deu) 
of  rust,  for,  as  is  known,  the  nist  atuiovl  always 
reappears  upon  the  placi-s  where  bluod  tuis 
itained. 

••  •  Here  is  the  swonl  lliAt  yon  ssk-d  to  gee,  sir' 

••  'I  muRi  make  you  new  a'poln^it^  for  my  indis- 
eretioti,  and  thank  you  oncu  more  lor  your  com- 
plaiunce,'  answered  1. 

'■  ■  Well  air,  if  you  consider  yoo  owe  m»  any 
IhiiKT  for  niy  complaisance,  will  you  let  mi  fix  one 
conditiuu  u])Dn  it!' 

**  *  And  what  is  that,  sir!' 

"  •  That  is,  that  you  will  pray  Gi^d  as  I  d^s  sir, 
thai  I  may  never  bairb  occuiou  to  touch  ti>i«  sword, 


except  to  satisfy  Ibe  euriosily  of  strangers  wbo  artt 
aooi  enough  lo  honor  with  a  visit  the  poor  houal^| 
of  the  cxecuiioner  of  Heidelberg.'  ^| 

"  I  aaw  that  the  moment  was  come  for  me  lo 
take  my  leave,  and  giving  M.  Widemann  tho  pro- 
mise be  demanded,  1  saluted  and  left  liim. 

**  h  was  the  tint  time  that  in  half  an  hour's  con* 
vcrsaiiun  I  ww  ever  «i  eompleuOyjfooreJ  (riiuU); 
not  having  fnund  during  the  whole  time,  a  cuigl 
clisiice  to  take  my  revenge. 

"  jNevcrilii.'le»«  I  kepi  my  promise  to  M.  Wide- 
mann  :  and  no  donbi  our  eummon  jtrayer  was  etfi- 
caciou^  far  1  hsvu  not  heard  thai  smcc  my  visit 
he  has  had  occasion  to  take  the  rust  oil*  his  sword." 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
ofM.  Alexandre  Dumas  it  is  iiOl  for  un  to 
apeak.  But  u-e  muy  question  the  lasic  of 
the  individual  who  could  go  bo  far  for  the 
purpose  of  viewiog  so  disgusting  a  relic  ; 
who  could  insult  this  uobnppy  gentleman 
(as  the  executioner  appeara  to  b*),  for  th(^^ 
satisfaction  of  acuriosiiy  which  was  neitho^f 
more  nor  less  than  brutal ;  and  who  caii^' 
talk  with  a  sneer  of  praying  to  the  Almighty 
that  the  poor  executioner  »  bund  might  be 
kept  from  blood.  Ft  is  a  serious  thing,  0 
Dumns,  to  talk  even  in  Melodramas  or 
Impressions  de  Voyage  about  praying  and 
killing.  Even  in  hftb  acts  of  plays  there 
may  be  too  much  poetic  murdering  i 
whereby  (to  carry  out  the  Aleiandrc-Du- 
niatic  metaphor)  the  brlgbtnc^  of  the  ima- 
ginntioii  is  sinined  .  car  la  rouilfe  comtne  on 
le  sail  repar ait  prtsque  toujour B  aux  endrvit^^ 
yue  le  aang  a  tackv,  ^H 

However,  to  do  the  dramatist  justice,  b^B 
is  by  no  means  so  bloody*roinded  now  as  he 
was  in  earlier  youth  :  and  he  baa  grown 
more  moral  too,  and  decent,  so  that  ladies, 
skipping  such  Borgian  temptations  as  are 
noted  in  a  former  part  of  this  Review,  may, 
on  the  whole,  find  it  possible  to  read  bim, 
When   time  shall  have  further  softened  an 
emphatic  bullying  manner,  which  leods  him 
at  present  to  employ  the  largest  and  hercest 
words  in  place  of  simple  and  conciliating 
ones;  and  lie  shall   cense  to  set  down   a* 
armed  caalles  ill  the  peaceful  windmills  of 
eTery>day  life  ;  il  is  probable  that  we  sbr 
be  indebted  lo  liim  for  much  amusing  rea^ 
ing.     Some  we  have  bad  already,  as  ot 
readere  know.     For  he  has  both    humor 
and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  his  hectorin|^H 
manner  his  heart  is  both  manly  and  Itini^H 
And  so  schooled  down  as  wc  trust  he  wil^^ 
not  fail  lo  be,  we  may  look  forwnrd  tn  hJA 
writing  a  couple  of  thousand  volumes,  even 
more   interesting  than  those  which  he  Im 
at  prcscDt  produced. 
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CHATTERTONT  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

Tkf  Works  of  Thomaa  Chalterlon, 

n  rj  of  hii  Life,  Jkc.    Two  vols. 

Cambridge. 

Trdhas  Giiatterton,  n-lioAe  precocious 
^nius  and  tri'riciil  end  liiive  rendered  him 
in  object  of  much  interest  mid  speculation, 
wan  born  Dt  BriMol  on  the  llOtli  November. 
nb^2.  His  anceiitry  moved  in  humble  life; 
for  K  hundred  and  lifty  years  baving  held 
the  otiice  of  sexi«<n  of  St.  Mary  RcdcIitTe: 
bi«  uQcIe  being  the  last  that  filled  it.  Ili» 
falber  appears  lo  have  been  to  some  e.<tteni 
I  {Aor/iaer  ,-  and  amonj;  sundry  pursuits  to 
his  lilciog,  lie  lotierly  wak  master  of  a  free- 
Kbool  in  Pyle-street.  He  died  several 
months  before  his  extraordinary  son  saw 
the  lieht ;  leaving  a  widow  and  a  little 
daaghter.  The  poor  woman,  of  course, 
bad  to  strogfi^le  for  a  maintenance,  which 
she  did  by  keeping  a  small  day-scboul  and 
by  the  needle. 

Or  Chattenon's  earliest  years  there  np« 
pears  to  be  no  eriraurdlnary  record,  unless 
we  eicept  his  sitppused  dulness.  At  five 
be  WAS  put  10  tito  school  of  which  his 
bther  had  been  mazier;  but  was  shortly 
lent  back  (o  his  mother,  on  account  of  hi!< 
incapacity  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
^e  could  teach  blm  tbeulphnbet.  At  length 
he  "  fell  in  love,*'  to  use  hnr  precise  words, 
with  the  illuminated  letters  ol  an  old  French 
musical  manuscript.  His  fatjier  had  been  a 
member  of  the  catbedrnl  choir,  and  there- 
fore may  be  snppoted  musically  inclined, 
just  as  be  was  mnffirally.  Young  Chatter- 
ton's  attention  to  the  illuininatcd  manu- 
Bcript  was  coeval  with  lii«  beginning  to 
learn  bis  letters  ;  and  what  is  nardly  less 
rli'able,  and  perliups  was  indicative  of 
lure  bent, — his  reading  made  its  pro- 
from  an  old  blacb-lctter  Bible.  Nor 
id  this  lake  place  without  a  development 
of  literary  taste  and  ardor. 

^Al  eiohl  years  tirAjji^."  says  a  neighbor  who 
muon  in  ibu  Imiuf,  '■  ht''  uM-i  ho  eager  for 
^^  that  he  reaj  from  the  moment  he  waked. 
Vffeh  wn>t  c.trly,  until  iie  went  to  bed,  If  they 
would  let  him.''  And  tJirt  drcanui  of  antbiliitn 
were  already  couiniRnco-il.  A  m.iniifncturer 
iiiwfd  to  uiakti  liiL-  chililrcn  a  prcsi-ntof  som*- 

*••'■  ■■ :»  cup  or   playtliiujif  that  nutrlit 

In*  ncki'd  iti'^  Ii'iy  what  dcvier 

iliKil  on  hin.     "  l^iiiiil  me,"  replird 

lure  creator  of  Roivlry,  "piiint  me  an 
wilh  wingc  and  a  tniniiM't,  fo  trnmfMtt  my 
actr  thr  intrlit."  This  nnccdoie  retita  upon 
le  authorily,  Ihnt  of  bis  sitter. 

The  »isler  aJao  tbas  eiptessos  herself: 
"My  broUusr,"  write*  the  same  relation,  in 


'hPT-cxonreiiivc  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Croft  "  very 
r^ii:iV  iitfi«ovi>fed  a  tlilrst  for  pre-cniini*iiri.*  I 
re infMuuec  '•  ■'''f'^  he  \\!\<~  fivt>  vparn  oUl,)ic  wuuIlI 
always*!  iicsas  itirir  niiia- 

tcr,  aiiJ  '.  <  lie  wns  dull  in 

learning,  not  1'  >ty  U'tlcrs  at  four  vt^'Ara 

old,  and  nlwu)  m  rrenl  in  a  Fninll  )>ouk. 

Ho  learnt  the  .tl[iK.itir.Urorn,9\nvjtd  fniri  nmeic- 
book  of  my  fnihi^r's,  my  inntt'.i  r  w.'vt  then  irnr- 
me  up  for  waste  paper:  tliecup\tiO-  '"- 

■;iiinin^  of  the  verseK  I  assisted  in  1'  >. 

I  recollect  nothin?  remarkable  till  ln'  v';  i,  Ha 
the  school,  whirh  was  in  hie  eighth  year,  vxcv\n~ 
ing  his  proniifting  my  mother  and  me  a  deal  of 
finery,  when  he  grew  up,  as  a  reward  of  her 
care."^ 

But  there  were  other  symptoms  and  of  a 
melancholy  temperament  about  him: 

He  grew  reserved  and  tboughtfuL  He  wa* 
silent  and  gloumy  fur  long  Intervals  logellior, 
itpeaking  to  no  one,  and  appearing  angry  when 
notircd  or  dtiturbcd.  Ho  would  brciik  out  into 
<iU(Id(;n  titd  ol'  we<:ping,  for  which  no  rcHJoa 
I'ould  be  air«igiied ;  would  shut  liiniself  up  m 
some  chamber,  and  vulfer  no  one  to  npprojich 
him,  nor  allow  himself  to  be  enticed  from  his^C' 
Illusion.  Uflen  be  would  go  tltc  length  if  nb- 
wnting  hiiiiBclf  from  liom^allogetlitT,  lur  the 
apace,  somoltmes,  ofmany  Iroorn  ;  and  his  sistir 
remembered  his  being  moat  severely  rhiielijtiul 
for  a  lo[Lff  absence;  at  whictt  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, slicd  unc  tear,  hut  merely  said  ''ilwas 
hard  indeed  to  be  whipped  for  reading." 

Nut  untreqiienlly  a  search  was  iiihtituted. 
His  mother'^  hotis«>  vmn  close  to  the  fint^  >^trur- 
mre  of  Sl  Mary  RedclilTi:,  and  they  wril  k-now 
that  tiic  boy'tt  tUvonte  haunts  were  tliu  ai^trs 
und  lowers  of  Ihnt  noble  pile.  And  there  ihey 
tvciulil  find  the  truant,  stinted  gc-nemlly  by  the 
tomb  of  Canynge^  ur  lodged  in  one  ot'lhe  low- 
(^rs,  reading  somclimts,  or — what  if  ihuH  early 
imaginjnii  Uowley  J  Stealing  away  in  this  man- 
ner, he  would  constantly  awaken  (lie  solicitmle  of 
hix  friends,  lo  whom  hin  little  eccentricities  were 
already  the  source  of  much  uneustiicsA. 

When  eight  years  old,  Chatterlon  was 
admitted  into  a  charity-school,  where  the 
scholars  were  boarded  and  clothed,  as  well 
as  instructed  In  reading  English,  writing, 
nnd  casting  accounts.  But  the  rules  of  the 
foundation,  and,  no  doubt,  its  charitable 
character,  did  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of 
the  young  genius;  and  he  declared  thnt  he 
here  could  not  learn  so  much  ns  he  did  at 
home,  "for  ho  had  not  books  enough.** 
Still,  ho  remained  for  several  years,  and 
was  noted  fur  his  arithmetical  talent.  The 
«mall  amount  of  pocket-money  which  waft 
allowed  him  by  his  mother,  he  spent  at  the 
circulating  library;  reading,  it  would  ap- 
pear, and  as  was  natural  for  one  so  greedy 
and  yet  undirected,  every  thing  that  came 
to  hand,  but  displaying  a  passion  for  an- 
tiquities, especially  heraldry.  As  regarded 
bis  social  dispositioD,  he  ia  aaid  lo  bars 
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made  few  acqaatnlances  among  his  schtx)!* 
fellawB.nnd  only  with  ibose  of  a  thQU^hkfiit 
diBpoKilion.  ..*'.'•.*•;  *" 

It  is  nol  clearly  Qi^ccrlained  wjicrl  he  fjrsi 
bcgnn  to  write  verses  ;.<lviTi]gJi*rindoubiedly 
it  WHS  while  but  a"-))oy:..1f  is  remnrknble, 
Iiowurer,  thatj^hca  o/an  age  at  which  some- 
thing  tight»<^ne;'tf)r  ifiaL  might  nttract  imnie- 
diaic  ai;bcnttaini  would  be  likely  to  occupy 
a  bo>^'ChC>mfiswae  cngorly  engaged  in  some 
%]f^ii^*«B,  mysterious  to  all  about  him  ;  the 
iofercncc  being  now  thai  he  was  pre|>aring 
for  the  liowley  poems. 

In  the  hoiMM  in  whirh  Mm.  Ch^ttcrton  rc«i(Ie<l 
— i  poor  hack  tenement,  diainnlly  sitiiatfift  in  a 
tcind  of  court,  bebind  a  row  of  iomcwhat  Iwttor 
bcHuoi  ll:»t  fronlt'd  the  Blrccl — Uterc  was  a  small 
farret  w-liicli  liixl  ItefD  nsvil  &»  a  Iuii)t>er.room.  Of 
thta  aparliiipnt  Chattedon  ptMseMed  himaelf:  he 
hrpt  the  kr-y,  and  isuflorfd  no  one,  ir  he  could  help 
it,  to  havQ  acrcu  to  it.  In  it  wore  depoaiced  all 
hi<  papers  and  parctim<?nts,  and  a  van«iy  of  other 
articlea,  for  wliich  hi«  n:lntionB  found  no  oilier 
torma  than  "  rubhiali"  and  "litter." 

Prom  Iwi'lre  to  aevcn,  each  Saturday,  be  waa 
alwnyn  at  limni.-,  returning  punctually  a  fc-w  luin- 
litM  sHcr  tite  cl<>ck«ai>ad  etruck.  to  hia  little  room 
and  «lmt  liiin::uirup.  In  tlit9  ruotn  be  always  bad 
by  him  a  gri'at  pic^e  of  ocliro  in  a  brown  pan, 
potincc-ba^ii  TdII  of  cliarconUduat,  which  he  bait 
from  a  Mun  Sanger,  a  neighbor;  aUo  a  bottle  of 
blach-lcad  powder,  vrhtcb  they  ones  took  to  clean 
tb'!  Rtovo  Willi,  and  tiiado  him  very  angry.  Every 
holiday  aliiioi^t  he  pitsaed  at  home  ;  and  olten, 
hnvini;  Wi'n  <3eiii<!d  the  key  when  he  wanted  it 
(hcconsu  lh*'y  llioii;(lil  Ik'  liurt  bis  health  and  inadf 
him«fir dirty),  lie  would  voiau  to  Mni.  Edkina,  anil 
kiaa  her  cbtvlt,  and  coax  hrrto  get  it  for  him, 
itain^r  thn  iniMt  porsiiiuive  r-xpronAions  to  efTect  bis 
flod  ;  Hit  llist  tliiH  rng^'mu-iia  of  hie  to  tie  in  ihie  room 
■o  much  alone,  iho  apparatus,  the  parchmonia  (for 
he  was  not  llien  indoiitLn^d  to  Mr.  Lambert),  botli 

Eiloin  as  wl-11  as  writlon  on,  and  the  begrimed  ligure 
le  alniiys  presented  when  lie  catne  down  at  tea* 
liinr.  hJB  face  cxiiibitiiig  niany  stains  of  black  and 
yi-llow — a!l  thcHO  circuoislancea  began  to  alarm 
ih'-m  ;  and  whin  the  could  gel  into  bts  rooni,  aho 
would  be  vory  iRqiiisiLlve,  and  peep  about  at  every 
thine,  OiiL-c  hL>  put  his  foot  on  a  pnrcbmenl,  on 
the  floor,  lo  prtfvent  her  from  taking  it  up  ;  saying, 
**  You  ara  Coo  curtoiia  and  cltiar^sigblvd — I  wivU 
you  wouiil  bide  out  of  the  room  ;  it  is  my  room." 
To  this  she  answered  by  idling  him  it  was  only  a 
general  luinW-r  room,  atn]  tliat  she  wanted  some 
pnrciiinfJii  lo  ina(;e  llireod-papcrs  of:  but  he  wns 
oflendedi  and  would  not  ptjnnii  hvr  lo  touch  any  of 
lliem,  nol  even  those  thnt  were  nol  written  oo ;  but 
u  last,  with  a  voice  ofi-fitreaty,  aaid,  "  Ptay  dou'i 
touch  any  tiling  hen',"  and  seemed  very  anxious 
to  get  ber  atvay:  and  lhi«  increased  her  fears  leet 
he  ahould  bo  doing  soniothin^  improper,  linowing 
bia  want  of  money  and  ambition  lo  appi-ar  ]iki< 
others.  At  Uiil  they  got  a  9lningc  iik-a  tliat  thcJi« 
colors  were  to  color  himself;  and  that,  perhaps, 
lie  wonld  join  some  gipsie*,  one  day  or  oilier,  as  he 
aeemed  so  discoateiitcd  with  liia  atatioa  iq  life. 
and  unhappy. 


.    It  is  not  ofcourae  ceriaioly  kootrn  which, 
of  the  Rowley  pieces  was  first  fAbricoicd: 
although  the  probability  is  that  in  tho  c»i 
of  art  author  who  wo?  so  fertile,  ingruioui 
and  industrious  aa  the  young  pnel  of  Urii 
tol,  they  were  composed  ns  occasion   rt 
quired  or  tempted.     The  produciioii  thai 
WHS  earliest  in  the  ficM  was  a  gciieulogici 
account,  called  the   Burgum  t'edigree,   ol 
the  family  of  a  pewter^r  in  Bristol,  of  the 
name  of  Burgum,  a  rain  body  and  ready  to 
be    duped.     For  this  Chaiierton   received 
live  shillings  ;  a  reward  which  mu»t  hava 
fed  his  vanity,  and  served  to  induce  him  10^ 
moke  another  experiment,  and  which  migl: 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  lothc  ticraldit 
tree.     In  this  he  flattered  tho  pewierer  ni 
only  with  a  descent  from  noble  familii 
but  an  alliance  with  a  poet;  and  to  coi 
plcte  the  deception  and  crown   the  elforl 
be    produced    "The    Romaonte     of    tha 
Cnyghte"  us  writcn  by  John  de  Bergham. 

Ttiis  poem  Ctmttcrton  had  Iraaecrtbed  in  all  its 
genuine  orlhogrspliy;  and,  Uie  belter  loebtrnlats 
ilsbeautic<s  as  Mr.  Ditrguin  was  uitakilled  in  Go;] 
lorp,  ho  accompanied  it  with  a  moderiiiKcd  versic 
by  hiinnelf.     "  To  give  you,"  says  he  to  the  pet 
Lerer,  "an  idt>a  of  Die  poetry  of  tho  age,  t&ktt  ll 
fallowing  piece,  wrote  by  him  [John  de  Bergluunf 
about  miU.''     This  was  nol  all ;  he  adds  a  Intt  of 
some  of  tlie  works  o^  which  Ihii  said  ancestor  was 
the  author.     "  This  John  was  one  of  the  gn-ait 
ornaments  of  tho  age  ill  which  he  livt-d.     I  h;  wre 
several  bookfs  and  translated  some  of  rho  lliail 
under  the  title  AonanrR  «/*  TVoy  ;  whicli  pos.*i 
may  be  the  book  alluded  to  in  the  tbilowing  Freiu 
memoire  :  '  L)  n  Lyvre  kc  parte  dc  {juarb'c  principal 
geslea,  el  de  Charles ;  the  romaunce  Titus  et  Vca- 
posian.  le  romaiince  de  Agyres;  le  romaiince  i(« 
Slarctiaunce,  le  romaunce  de  Rdmund  ct  A»<klar 
Ic  Ribund  par  Munnieur  IscannuK,  le  roniBiinc>: 
Tibbot  de  Arabic,  le  romaunce  de  Troyi*,'  &.&' 
He  brought  likewise  thti  De  Be rgham  arms  '*  tat 
riously  painted''  on  parchment.     In  this  ft 
portion  of  Uie  pedigree,  the  "account"  is  carrii 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  ar 
there,  aa  the  pewierer  was  not  uidikely  to  km 
HOnietliiiig  of  his  ancestry — il  being  only  h-mov« 
by  a  period  of  a  huodrod  yeara^Chat*erton  vt-l 
wisely  6loppcd. 

At  the  age  of  foarteen,  Thomas  was  ■! 
tided,  as  an  apprentice,  to  Mr.  John  Lar 
bcrt,  ao  attorney  at  Bristol.     Here  he 
treated  as  a  clerk  in  a  very  humble  capaal 
ty.     The  trustees  of  the  charity  ticboolpaij 
the  apprentice  fee.     These  were   cireoi 
stances  which  are  understood  to  have  irf 
tated  the  morbidly  proud  temperament  of 
the  lad;  and  most  likely  the  stated  number 
of  hours  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  (bo  »>■ 
lorney's  office,  whether  employed  or  not,-^^ 
seeing  that  he   was  thereby  prevented,  ei^H 
ccptiog  0.  short  space  each  day,  from  pu^' 
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moonlight.'*  He  «lso  would  Beldom  cat 
animal  food  ;  "  not,  like  Bvron,  for  fenr  of 
gcitini?  fai,  but  like  Shelley.  bpcaiiKO  lie 
»iippo»ed  it  to  iinpnir  The  inlt-llecf."  We 
are  also  lold  llmt  he  never  lasird  stronf; 
liquors  ;  but  lived  "  upon  a  Inrt  only,  and 
a  croBt  of  bread  and  ailnnipht  of  pure  spring 
water."     "  Sometmics   his    mother    would 


tempt  him.  when  he 


her  n  visir,  wiih 


the  offer  of  n  hoi  meal ;  m  which  he  wnuld 
reply,  ihat  he  hnd  n  work  in  hnnd,  iind  miiJit 
not  make  himself  more  stupid  ihiin  Ciod  had 
made  him."  But  even  the  leisure  amid  the 
dull  routine  of  the  attorney's  office  was  not 
likely,  by  such  an  oHpiring  and  entUusiafitic 


tDing  his  secret  occupation  in  his  own 
room, — «ns  a  subject  of  disgust.  Never- 
•ti^UsB  i.«  ;<,  represented  as  having  been  a 
titice,  and  in  regard  to  general 
TuuuMrr,  iiu  way  exceptionable* 

Th.TP  wait   very  htlle  busineas  ImnMCied  in 

'  ;  and,  with  ibe  exception  ol*  two 

_'ir_'    ■        I   '     -■  CIistliTloii  bsci  the  wtiole  doy  u> 

r.    He  «•«  k«;pt  eufficienrlj'  etrici,  however; 

*eiil  to  the  ">lScf  every  niorriing  si  eight 

^where  he  rem&inei),  omilUn;  the    sixty 

llott^  for  diriuf-r,  till  th<?  dock  stood  st 

hour  m  tliu  evpniiii;.     lie  wu  then  at 

i  li'U  o'clock,  Bt  wliicli  time  ilio  family 

Weill  !l.  r-cd.     When  in  llie  liousr,  which  was  di«- 

tmct  frooi   the    offict".  be    wm  confined   lo  the  .         _ 

kitclirn  ;  he  »Iept  with  the  root-boy,  and  was  snb-  youth,  to  be  wasted  npart  from  the  dreams 
jwrted  to  other  imrufnilies  of  s  like  nature.  Hia 
wNirh  chitractetiz»iliim,  took  offence  at  this 
,^na  ireolmfni,  snd  he  bt-cstne  gloomy  and 
rxiiibiUng  frequent  Rti  of  ill-temper. 
Ijamberlt  initccdi  was  a  vulvar,  indolent,  ioipe. 
rioM  man  ;  who,  tRcauve  titc  t>oy  wrote  poetry, 
wsaofa  m:-1iiiic  holy  ant]  contetuplotivediapiMilion, 
uid  ili9iHis«'d  10  study  and  ftd'inz,  thought  htm  a 
fit  obji'Ct  ofinBult  and  contemptuous  uts^e.  Yet, 
DolwilhAlnuilin?.  he  bears  ihe  highest  testimony  to 
the  Wiirilt  of  Clialt«fton,  lo  his  regulBfily  in  his 
pran.-uiiiri,  his  puiieiii&l  attendance  on  all  Ihe  du> 
tK*  rrqaired  orhiui.  and  admilx  that  ho  once  only 
hid  occa»0D  lo  correct  hitn.  And  theu  Cbaiterton 
wdd  satirize  the  hcad-maBlcr  of  the  nchool 
ju#t  IcO,  a  Mr.  Warner,  in  an  nnonymons 
wrtttrn  in  very  abusive  term*,  but  which  the 
handwriting,  only  partiuliy  diK^iscd,  and  the  tcx- 
tuiv  of  the  paper,  bi'iiig  the  Mine  ait  liuU  used  in 
ibe  olGi;e,  broufjhl  lionio  to  the  rral  culprit.  On 
thU  occamon  be  struck  him  a  few  blown. 

Cliattcrlon  was  a  pood  apprentice.  There  are 
«I1I1  extant  in  hi»  handwriting  a  folio  book  of  law* 
forma  and  precedents ;  containing  three  hundred 
•nd  llnrly-four  closely  wntten  pages;  alaothirtT- 
«ix  pa^rrjK  tit  a:iothvr  book  of  the  Mnic  kind,  in 
till-  nuiiii^-hook  are  thirty-six  notarial  actf,  besides 
many  noiicc*  and  letter!*  IranBcrilxril  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  buok.  These  were  done  imlepciideoUy  of  his 
rej^Iar  ihiiies.  At  night,  punctually  as  ihe  clock 
vtnick  I'Mt,  he  would  bo  at  Mr.  Lanibert'a  door. 
••  Wc  aaw  him."  hia  sisltr  writes,  "  most  oreninga 
before  nine  ;  and  he  would  in  general  stay  to  the 
limits  of  his  time,  which  woi  t<rn.  He  was  seldom 
two  rvenidgn  logcthnr  without,  miving  u»."  The 
alM>  whtch  was  at  his  command,  when  he  nc- 
lo  TisiL  bia  fnend»,  waa  generally  spent  in 
rambles.  Mr.  Lambert  says  that  he  never 
Ictww  him  in  bed  company,  or  suspected  him  of  any 
htchnalion  Utereto. 


The  two  hours  a  day  and  the  Sundays, 
which  Chatierlon  had  fur  hia  own  favorite 
'  pursuit**,  did  not  constitute  all  the  time 
^b  which  he  devoted  to  them.  His  sister's 
^"  ucount  shows  that  much  of  the  night  was 
■pent  by  him  awake  and  in  study.  They 
H  beard  him  frc()ucntly  sny  that  "  bo  found  he 
H.aludied  best  lownrds  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and  would  ait  up  all  night,  and  write  by 


and  the  teorA  in  hand  which  arc  identified 
with  the  name  of  Cbotterion. 

There  wsa  in  LanibeOV  ofilci'- library,  among  a 
heap  of  law-book*  pops'-winp  linlc  inte«-«l  tu  Ci.au 
iRrton,  an  old  copy  of  Camdi-n's  Bntbnnio.  From 
a  bootRclIi-r  of  Bn^ol  ht>  (ditniricd,  as  a  loan,  an 
etliiion  of  Speighi's  Cbnuter,  which  v*'"'y  body 
knows  to  ho  in  black  lr-tt*'r;  ntid  for  his  own  two 
compik-d  from  ihe  fcsniy  (rl<N»ary  which  is  ap- 
pended to  that  work  n  inuii1iT.glu»Mr}',  lisvin<:  for 
ils  arrangemenl,  in  fcoimthifig  like  Mlphnbt  lical 
order,  bo  as  lo  be  eat-y  ofn  f.T.-nce,  the  wordis  in 
mr^t/rm  English,  with  the  wonl  cornFponiling  to 
•  ncli  in  thi;  sntifpialcd  diction  of  Chotlii<r.  The 
bookm  howevfT,  rtom  winch  he  derived  n)o*t  afvist- 
ancf*,  were  the  Kngtitb  Ditlicnari'.'S  of  Kerv*  y  and 
Bailpy  ;  from  which  il  has  bren  incoou-vlubly 
profed  '.hat  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  oI>M>Itte  words 
••mploycd  in  the  Ko»  Ity  f.ot^tan  witp  olitaiiifd.  He 
had  scccM  aln>  lo  the  old  library  al  BriMol,  in 
which  were  to  be  cnndiilifd  such  work«  aa  Uolm- 
i»hedV  ChronicW,  Geoffry  of  Monmourh,  and  Ful- 
ler's Church  History. 

Chatierton  was  now  prepared  oh  well  as 
inclined  to  praciise  his  deceptions  upon  a 
wider  scale,  nnd  wiser  heads  than  the  pewter- 
er  presented.  In  the  year  1768,  when  a  new 
bridge  was  completed  at  Bristol,  there  ap- 
peared in  Farlty's  Uristol  Journal,  from  a 
correspondent  signing  himself  "  Dunhelmua 
Bristolensis,"  "a  description  of  the  .Mayor's 
5r8t  passing  over  the  old  bridge,  taken  from 
an  old  manuscript."  At  the  office  of  the 
journal  no  one  could  tell  who  sent  the  con- 
tribution or  who  hnd  discovered  the  alleged 
original-  On  the  appearance  of  a  second 
paper,  however,  Chattertnn  was  recognised 
as  the  correspondent,  and  was  instantly  be- 
sieged by  the  Bristolian  antiquaries,  who 
never  suspected  the  trick,  in  order  to  have 
a  sight  and  an  account  of  the  original ;  ac- 
companying their  application  with  threats, 
although  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  story,  that  it  had  been  found 
among  maouscriplB  belonging  to  his  futhcr, 
wliich  had.  been  taken  from  a  chest  in  Red* 
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clifTe  church.  We  must  add  some  partic- 
lilfirft  with  regnrd  (o  this  m'l r> i me nt- coffer. 

In  thr  church  of  St.  Mary  RcUcliffe, 
Bristol,  which  was  founded  or  rebuilt  by 
W.  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Brin' 
tol,  in  the  reign  of  Kdwnrd  IV.,  there  ia  a 
room  in  which  were  deposited  six  or  seven 
chestR,  one  of  which  was  called  Mr.  Ca- 
nynge's  cofTer.  This  chest  had  formerly 
been  secured  by  sii  keys,  intrusted  to  dtf- 
fcrenl  persons  ;  but  iu  process  of  lime  the 
Iteys  were  lost;  and  when,  about  1727,  a 
Tlution  prevailed  that  the  chest  contained 
Kumu  title-deeds,  an  order  wti!i  made  for 
itftexnniinaiion  by  an  attorney  and  the  locks 
were  broken  open.  The  deeds  found  in  it 
were  tnken  away;  but  a  number  of  other 
mantuK^ripts  were  left  exposed  to  casual 
depredation.  Many  of  them  were  carried 
off;  but  the  father  of  Chatterton,  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  sexton  oSbrdiof;  pariicutar 
opporliinilics,  u-as  insatiable  in  his  plan. 
dcr,  nnd  removed  baskets  full  of  parch- 
ments ;  of  which  however  he  made  no  bet- 
ter use  than  as  covers  to  booUs.  Young 
Chatlcrion  has  been  said,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  clerkithip,  to  have 
been  accidentally  struck  with  one  of  these 
pnrchments,  converted  into  tiis  mother's 
thread-paper,  nnd  on  innoiry,  to  have  ob- 
tained a  remaininE;  hoard  of  tbcm  yet  un- 
used. Whatever  was  the  fact  of  his  first 
knowledge  of  them,  it  is  probable  that  he 
early  formed  the  design  of  converting  the 
circumstance  into  a  system  of  literary  for- 
geiy. 

Kvery  attempt  of  the  kind  had  hitherto 
encoiirnged  the  youth  ;  and  still  farther  to 
flatter  him,  Mr.  Calcott,  the  partner  of  the 
pewtcrer  Burgum,  and  a  person  of  some 
literary  curiosity,  calls  upon  Thomas,  to 
learn  something  more  about  the  contents 
of  ibe  old  chest. 

With  this  RY-ntlcman  our  friend  is  disposed  to 
be  Baincwt>Rt  cunimimicativf.  Hu  gives  him  s 
copy  of  the  Briatowe  TrugcJy,  Rowluy's  Epitaph 
upon  Cnnynge's  Aocestor,  and  other  sirialler 
nifTCi-s.  In  a  (Vw  days  aftf wards,  ho  gives  himtlio 
Yellow  RaII.  About  ihis  period,  Mr-  Barrett,  a 
snrcfHin  ofBn'iiTol,  nnd  a  mtin  of  "Teat  respectabil- 
ity, tiaii  nn<lrr1ak4>n  to  publish  ■  history  of  Bristol, 
and  is  snxiously  cnllecling  maletiaU  for  tfast  work. 
IIiH  Inende,  ea^r  to  ^irocure  htm  intolli^rnce,  fsil 
not  ioa[)|jri»ehim  oTthe  treasure  ofancitint  poonis 
and  othur  msnuscripts  relative  to  Bristolt  which 
hDT<*  l)fcn  discovered  in  the  oaken  repouitory  in 
Rrdrlifll'  chuTxrh.  Mr.  Cstcotl  hastens,  specimens 
in  hsiid.  to  his  study.  The  poecns  are  t^xsmined, 
prnrioiincfv)  aiiihenttCt  and  Chaticrton  is  introduced 
to  tlie  beliRving  historian  ;  whom  ha  immediately 
lupplir?.  not  only  with  poems,  but  with  materials 
of  the  utmost  ^-sIuQ  for  iiis  own  work.  It  is  Mr 
Bamtt'*  purpg«o  lo  collect  iofonoatioa  od  the 
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subject  of  iJie  churches  and  pidJic  ^dif 

:trf.    Chatterton  undertakt-s  to  *>ximine  tlip  par*^ 
nf  Kowley  for  that  purjio'^f? ;  and    in  a   T'w   (Isl 
brings  liiin  a  true  aihI   pdrtimlnr  srcounl  of  ti 
nittunt  chtirohi's  of  IlriNtol,   which  foiinerly  occ 
pied  the  sites  of  the  existing  ctniciureft     Tbi  hi 
lorian  entertains  t>o  doubt  of  the  anlhenlici*/ 
ihe  document ;  rewarda  his  yitnf;  friend  wiHi 
9iiin  ofinoui-v  1  find  ('liatti>non,   ntore  clsrixl  Itti 
I'vcr,  goes  off  to  coin  his  brains  sTnuh,  and  invi.*. 
not  only  churches,  but  castli-s,  and  evi^n  palai 

And  from  time  lo  timo  does   he   furnish 
Mr.  Barrett    with    simitar   documcnU,  of 
such  magnitude,  moreover,  that  as  be  dot 
not  hesitate  to  publish  them,  they    occu| 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  largequ.ij 
ID  volume,  a  n-ork  otherwise  of  coosidei 
hie  value  and  research.     Besides    Mr.  Bar- 
rett's book   was   the  means  of   extendin^H 
Chatterton'sfamc,  so  as  to  feed  his  propodH 
sity.     His  conFtilulionnl  tempenimenl  coi^^ 
tinued  also  to   develop  itself   more  fully; 
leading  people  to  think  that  he  \va»   going 
mad.     "For  days  together,  he  would  hardly 
utter  a  word  ;  he  would  enter  and  quit   hi 
master's  house  without  deigning  to  addrei 
a  single  individuol."     However,  his  studii 
extended  as  well  as  his  ambition  ;  medicii 
and  Latin  comin?  in  fora  share  of  his  timi 
for  a  short  period.  In  December  of  1768, 
wrote  anonymously  to  Dodstey,  intimating 
that  the  writer   could  procure  a  variety  of 
productions,    "wrote    by    one    Rowley,  a 
priest  of  Bristol,  who  lived    in  the  reign 
Henry  the  Sixth  and  Kdward  the   Fourth^ 
and   offering   lo   transmit   copies.     In   thj 
February    following  Chattenon  wrote    in 
more  direct  nnd  explicit  terms,  saying  that 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of   perusing   a 
tragedy  called  Ella,  of  which  he  not    unl 
pronounced  a  high  opinion,  hut  furnished 
specimen.     He    required    n   guinea    for  a 
copy,  alleging  that  the  possessor   nbsolule- 
ly  refused  giving  one,  "unless  I  give  bin)  a 
guinea  for  a  ccinsiderntion."     But  Dodsley 
does  not  appear  to  have  paid  any  such  heed 
to  these  letters  as  amounted  lo  a  money  re* 
turn. 

Chatterton  next  made  a  holder  nttem| 
addressing  Horace  Walpole.  The  letter 
dated  March,  and  runs  thus: — "Sir, — be" 
in^  versed  a  little  in  antiquities,  I  have  met 
with  several  carious  manuscripts,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  of  service  to 
you  in  any  future  edition  of  your  truly  en* 
tertaining  .^necdoteg  of  Painting.  In  cof^ 
reeling  the  mistakes  (if  any)  in  the  noica, 
yon  will  crcnily  oblige  your  moat  humblft 
servant,  Thomas  Chatterton." 

The  curious  manuncript»  eonaieted  of  ^_ 
pretended  Historv  of  Painting  in  ^re^l 
BritaiD,  going  biclc  to  its  alleged  iuirodu^^ 
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liOD  in  the  lime  of  Hengiiit,  ivhose  heraldic 
be*nng-s  and  ihoKC  of  the  nrriod  were  altio 
dvfcribeil.  There  n'cre  nUo  added  some 
notcSi  aud  a  puem  ofo  certain  priest,  "  who 
ind.ic.lod  in  1786."  Walpole'd  skill 
imiflicient  to  lead  him  to  suspect  ihe 
heraldry  of  the  siorj* ;  hot  be  sent  a  polilc 
reply,  iiitimftiing  that  he  trnn  t^nornnt  of  | 
the  Snxon  language,  ret  willing  to  receive  j 
more  specimens,  and  thnl  he  might  eren  be  ! 
induced  to  further  the  publication  of  Row* ' 
ley^s  poems..  Chatterton  was  emboldened, 
and  supplii'd  Walpole  with  not  merely  a  va- 
riety of  ftpecimcns,  bnt  with  an  account  of 
his  condition,  nnd  a  hint  about  pntrona^c. 
The  specimeni  were  Buhmiited  to  Gray 
nnd  Mnton,  who  pronounced  them  fabrica- 
tion*. Walpole  now  wrote  to  Chatterton 
more  guardedly  and  codIIv,  tendering  some 
(rnod  ndvire;  but  delaying  to  return  the 
manuscripts. 

About  the  same  time  the  poet,  among 
other  wnyward  notion*,  bethought  himsoif 
ofbeeomin^' a  Methodist  preacher,  although 
he  had  thrown  skeptical  in  a  religiotisi  sense- 
He  a1>o  gave  hoed  to  his  tuiiirical  powers, 
and  bred  himself  sundry  enemies.  Bristol 
•od  the  attorneyship  had  become  altogether 
distasteful  to  him  j  and  as  he  hud  already 
been  n  contributor  to  several  l^ondon  ne- 
riodicaU.  he  at  last  determined  to  try  nis 
fannne  in  the  metropolis,  as  a  literary  nd- 
renturer.  How  he  arranged  matters  with 
bis  master,  it  is  needless  to  inquire;  hut 
tvith  some  pecuniary  as<«istuncc  by  his 
friends  he  reached,  on  the  2(ith  of  April, 
1770,  the  grand  sphere  o(  his  ambitious 
hopes.  A  few  daya  after  his  orrtval  he 
wrote  to  bis  mother  in  the  foUowiog  san- 
gaina  terms: 

I  am  wttled,  and  in  lucb  a  settlenipnt  as  I  would 
dMirV'  I  i;ct  four  guineoe  a  month  liy  oiiv  mii;;a. 
sloe:  eliitl  cn^ge  to  urilu  a  history  of  Bri(;luri(l 
and  other  pieci.'*^  w>iich  will  more  than  double  that 
ram*  Occutionsl  esssya  for  the  daily  papers  wouM 
toon  tlisn  support  mo.  "Wlnl  a^lorioua  prospect! 
Mr.  Wilkes  knew  mo  by  my  writings  since  I  first 
rorr>v  ponded  with  the  booh  sellers  liere.  t  shall 
vifiil  liiin  next  week,  ni>d  by  tiis  mtvreat  will  insure 
Urs-  Baisnce  tlic  Trinity  Houkc.  He  aSrnwd, 
tint  wlut  Mr.  Felt  hsd  of  miuv  cuuld  not  b«  the 
wrHiogii  of  a  youlh  ;  and  Fxprrs«c<l  a  d*;sirc  to  sec 
tho  author.  By  the  raesns  oranoihcr  boo)'w;IKT  I 
shall  be  iulrtvluc^d  10  Tnwiis^'nd  and  Haw  bridge. 
I  am  quilr-  familiar  at  the  CItspier  CoffL-o  Hoiue, 
and  know  all  tlw?  genmurs  tltt-re.  A  character  it 
now  iinticceasary ;  an  uutlior  carries  liia  ciiancttir 
in  his  P<^n-  My  sister  will  luiproro  herself  in  draw- 
log.  My  grandmother  is,  1  hope,  well  Bristol's 
mercenary  walls  wcnr  nr?cr  df-etincd  to  hold  me— 
lltere  [  wss  out  of  my  elrmenl ;  now  I  am  in  it — 
Uindon.  Goorl  God:  \taw  superior  is  liondon  to 
lint  despicable  place  Brutot.  Here  is  none  of  your 
U 


IjltJc  niesnnp'SiirB.  none  of  yoiir  mercenary  epcuri- 
lirB,  wlilch  disifrj'T  that  nric'niliif  lt«iiili-i.  Drrtf. 
which  in  iti  [trifitol  an  rtcrnsl  fond  of  hi-jiihIdI,  is 
lioro  only  in(rtNlnc<Hl  i\s  a  subji^ct  oflaKti' :  rf  a  man 
dreitses  well  he  tiss  tn-<tt: ;  if  canli-Fr.  he  ha^  liis 
own  rt^aaona  for  so  ('oinj,  tt«'d  iw  pr<'dent.  Nucd  I 
remind  you  of  llir  rontn-'T  ?  Tlic  pov>Tiy  of  sii- 
tlron  is  a  cnnimon  nW'rvaiinn,  luil  ncA  nlways  a 
true  one.  No  ftiKlinr  con  h"^  ['onr  who  uiuIcTviiuitls 
tlu)  irta  of  bt^'ktw-II.-r^.  Wilhoiil  this  ic-certary 
knort'U-dge,  ihe  tn-niiitt  et-niiw  may  atarvt- ;  and 
with  it,  the  crrpa'eM  duriic  hvr  in  dplwudor.  T\ii» 
knaivl'-'dge  I  have  pr^ity  \r<>ll  dipped  into. 

Again,  and  n  few  days  later  : 

Mniiers  goon  Bwimrrinjfly.  Mr.  Fell  having 
offended  certiiin  persons,  they  have  pci  It i^  cre- 
ditors upon  him,  nnd  he  is  safe  in  ttic  King's 
BeorJi.  I  have  been  hcitPred  by  this  nrcident ; 
hi*  succesB'Urt  in  thn  FreyhnUtei'*  Ata^azint: 
knowing  ni~>diiiig  of  the  mniter,  will  be  clad  to 
ctigajfe  me  on  niv  own  icrms.  Mr.  Edmunds 
has  been  irieil  before  the  House  of  Lordx,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  tine,  and  Uiron-n  inio  Ktwg&le. 
Hia  misfortunes  will  he  in  me  of  no  little  pervicf. 
Last  week,  being  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lai>e  The- 
atre, I  contracted  an  imniediutc  iicqimintant* 
(which  you  kunw  is  no  hard  lanV  to  me)  with  a 
ymnig  griilk'iimn  in  Cbeapnidp,  partner  in  a 
music  nhoM,  the  grpaleBt  in  the  riiy.  Hearing 
I  could  write,  he  dcfiired  mc  to  wTJlc  n  few  sonffs 
for  him.  Thii  I  did  the  Rumc  night,  ond  con- 
veyed Ibcm  to  him  tlic  next  murnioir-  Tlie«e  he 
allowed  lu  u  dftrlur  in  ni»<«iC  ;  nnd  1  nm  invited 
to  treat  with  tlii«  dortnr,  on  the  footing  of  a  rom- 
poser,  for  Rnneliigh,  nntl  the  Gardens.  Bravo! 
hey  boyn,  up  we  go  !  Uesidesthe  advantage  of 
vitfitinjr  theife  expensive  and  (wlitc  pluces  gratis, 
my  vanity  wdl  Imj  led  wtlh  the  sijrht  of  my  name 
in  cop(»cr-pIiite,  and  my  dieter  will  receive  a  bun- 
dle of  printed  congR,  iJie  words  by  her  brother. 
These  are  not  all  my  acquisitions ;  a  {»entleman, 
who  knew  me  at  the'Clmpieras  an  nuihor.  would 
hnveintroduci^dmeio  tlic  youna  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, in  liiR  intended  general  tour.  But, 
alas!  I  Hpukc  no  tongue  but  my  own. 

And  again  on  the  SOth  May  : 

My  prment  profL-flsion  obliges  me  to  frequent 
places  of  till!  best  renKt.  To  bcdn  witli  what 
every  female  conversation  begins  with,  dress;  1 
employ  my  money  in  (Ittiiig  uiyh-elf  fashionably 
ana  gcltinV  into  good  comjiany ;  ihU  liiGt  article 
always  brings  me  in  interest.  But  1  have  en- 
jfagc^  to  live  with  a  g(>iiileninn,  the  brother  of  a 
lord,  (a  Scotch  one  indeed.)  who  is  goini;  to  ad- 
vaaco  pretty  deeply  into  the  bootntcliing  brunch- 
es. 1  ehnll  have  lodfine^  and  boarding,  gt;nteel 
nnd  elegant,  (^rntiit :  this  article,  in  the  quarter 
nfthe  town  he  lives,  with  worse  accommoantiDQi, 
would  be  fil^y  pounds  per  unnum.  I  »ihall  have 
likcwiiir  no  inransidfrnlde  premium,  and  ns«ure 
yoiireetf  evprj' iniinih  Kli.iit  end  tnyourodvan- 
inge.  tivillvt-nd  you  two  Eilks  thiii  summer; 
and  expect  in  answer  to  this,  what  colors  you 
prefer.  My  mother  sliall  not  be  forgotten.  Jrly 
employment  Hlmll  be  writing  a  voluminous  hislo- 
ry  of  London  ;  to  appear  in  numbers,  the  beciin- 
iiingofthe  next  winter.  Aa  tJii*  will  not,  like 
writing pohticalcssayR,ohligc  me  logo  lo  the  cof- 
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ree-houvc,  I  iha\\  lie  able  lo  serve  you  ihc  more 
by  it;  but  it  will  Dcccusilaleinc  lo  go  to  OxforJ, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Cuvuntry,  iiml  evtry  col- 
legiulc  cliuri^h  tienr  ;  not  at  all  uiMj^rcenfik-  jour- 
nics,  and  not  to  me  expensive.  The  manusr  ripi 
gloiutary  I  mentione^l  in  my  loist,  mu^t  not  be 
omitted.  If  money  6owed  n»  fnot  upon  nic  us 
honors,  1  would  give  you  a  iwnitin  o\'£5,0(Ki. 
You  have,  lioubllcsu,  hfard  of  the  Lopri  Mnynr'a 
rcmonslralingartd  mldfPARing  the  King;  but  it 
will  be  a  piece  of  iienrs  lo  itiforni  yon  itiul  I  bnve 
been  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  llie  orcas'on. 
Havinjf  addresecd  an  esaay  to  Ins  lorJahip,  it 
was  very  well  rectivcd.  piTliapa  b<.'llcr  Ihiiii  it  de- 
servett;  and  I  waited  on  )m  lordship  iolinvehi« 
approbutiuu  lo  addceiiB  a  eecoiid  li;ttor  lo  him,  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  remonfitrance  and  his  rerep- 
tion.  Hie  lordehip  received  me  as  politely  as  a 
cilizen  could  ;  and  warmly  invited  trie  to  ctill  on 
him  again.  The  rest  is  a  secret-  But  the  devil 
of  the  miilter  i»,  there  is  nu  money  to  be  got  on 
this  side  of  the  question.  Inierefit  ib  on  the  other 
Hide.  But  he  is  n  poor  author  who  cunnot  write 
00  botti  sides.  1  believe  1  may  be  introduced 
(and  if  lam  not,  I'll  introduce  myself)  tou  ruling 
power  in  the  court  puny. 

This  last  letter  nlno  tiays  that  "I  might 
have  a  recommendation  to  Sir  George  Cole- 
brooir,  an  East  India  Director,  as  qualilicd 
for  aa  otHce  do  ways  dee^picablc  ;  but  I  shall 
not  take  a  &icp  to  the  sen  whilst  I  can  con- 
tinue on  tnnd."  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the 
■ort  of  insane  hopefulness  nod  boastings  in 
these  letters,  this  last  mentioned  statement 
about  iheo^aand  land^  looks  very  like  des- 
perate circumstances.  The  fact  is,  as  is 
proved  by  Clint tcrton's  uniform  assevenit  ions 
about  the  Howley  poeoi^,  his  word  tvas  un- 
vronhy  of  reliance.  Allowance  may  be 
made  for  his  imaginary  castles,  and  even  for 
his  enthusiutim  becoming  ihe  dupe  of  his 
own  fabriciitions.  But  still,  tt  must  be  from 
other  sources  that  certainty  is  to  be  attain- 
ed relative  to  his  condition  and  doln(;s  from 
the  moment  be  arrived  in  London.  Hear 
how  he  writes  about  a  tnunth  before  commii- 
tiog  suicide,  and  after  he  had  removed  to 
Mrs.  Ansel's,  adrcss-maker  in  Brook-strcel, 
Holborn : 

"  20th  July,  1770. 

*M  am  now  about  an  oratorio,  which, 
when  finished,  will  purchase  you  a  gown. 
Yon  may  be  certain  of  seeing  me  before  the 
1st  Jan.,  1771.  The  clearance  is  immaterial. 
My  mother  may  expect  more  paticrnit. 
Almost  all  the  next  Town  and  Country  .Mogn- 
ziru  is  mine.  1  hare  a  universal  acquaint- 
ance ;  my  company  is  courted  everywhere, 
and,  could  I  humble  myself  to  go  into  a 
compter,  could  have  had  twenty  places  be- 
fore now  :  but  I  must  be  among  the  great ; 
state  malior»  suit  me  better  than  commer- 
cial.   The  lad  ies  a  re  not  out  of  my  acquaiat* 
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ancc.     I  have  a  deal  of  bosincaa  now,  and 
must  therefore  bid  you    adieu.     Vou  will 
have  a  longer  letter  from  me  soon,  and  moi 
to  the  purpose. 

Yours.  T.  C." 

If  there  was  not  gross  invention  in  ihl 
account,   in   order  to   gull  the    people 
Bristol  and  give  them  a  most  exlrovagai 
notion  of  liia  importance,  there  was  a  dell 
sion  bordering  on  the  dreams  oi  a  inndma^ 
Most  likely  there  wuh  a  mixture  of  the  tt 
etemeDi8,^of  deception  and  of  the  dlstoi 
tions  to  which  a  diseased  imaginaiion  hi 
so  habitually  lent  itself,  as  that  these 
came  like  a  second  nature  to  him.     That 
the  very  time  he  thus  wrote,  his  hands  wei 
ful!  of  work,  there  is  no  question.     The 
certained  fact  is  that  he  contributed  to  moi 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day  j  _„ 
fearlessly,  without  any  apparent  ditfidenci 
not  only  writing  on  both  sides  of  party  quea? 
tions,    but   compoiting,    with    unexampled 
rapidity,  tnica  in  prottc,  and  pieces  uf  poetry 
in  all  its  styles  and  departments, — the  sen* 
(imentat,  the  satirical,  and  the  lyrical.     He 
even  essayed  the   drama,  and  bad    a  bur- 
lesque biirletta,  which  was  set  to  music  and 
performed    at   Mnrylcbonc    Gardens.     Koc^ 
this  production,  "  The  Revenge,"  he  is 
to  have  received  live  guineas. 

It  is  unknown  what  were  the  receipt 
from  bis  combined  exertions.  However, 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  merely  pi 
carious,  but  inadequ.-ite  to  his  wanttt. 
was  even  so  driven,  that  be  contemplate 
taking  the  situation  of  a  surgeon's  mate 
the  African  const,  and  which  must  have  ii 
volved  the  relinquishment  of  his  gran^ 
literary  dreams.  Still,  he  appears  lo  havf 
used  every  endeavor  to  screen  the  extent 
and  even  the  existence  of  his  privations.  It 
is  believed  that  he  had  moved  from  one 
lodging  to  Mrs-Angel's  on  this  account; 
and  now  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
An  apothecary  in  Brook-atreet  informed  Mr. 
Warton,  that  while  Chatterton  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  frequently  called  at  the 
shop,  and  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  dine  or 
sup  with  him  in  vain.  One  evening,  bow- 
ever,  human  frailty  so  far  prevailed  over  hit 
dignity  or  pride,  as  to  tempt  him  lo  par- 
lake  of  the  regale  of  a  barrel  of  oy«tertf 
when  he  was  observed  to  cat  roost  vor^H 
ciously.  A  barber's  wife  in  the  same  ncigH^| 
borhood  alTorded  amule  testimony,  bottt 
as  to  his  poverty  and  hia  pride.  She  re- 
ported  that  "Mrs.  Angel  told  her,  after  his 
death,  that  on  the  24ih  of  August,  as  &h^ 
knew  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  (or  two 
three  days,  she  begged  he  would  lake  »oi 


dinner  with  her  5  but  he  was  D/Tended  at  her 
erpre^Ktond,  which  seemed  to  hint  he  was 
in  want,  and  asatired  her  he  wait  not 
hungry."  In  these  desperate  ciicumstan* 
ce»,  his  mind,  nncorrcdcd  it  isio  be  feared 
by  religious  principles,  reverted  to  what  he 
bad  accustomed  himself  to  regard  as  a  last 
Tcsttorcc.  As  appears  by  the  coroner's  in- 
qae*t,  he  swallowed  arsenic  in  water,  on 
the  24.th  of  August,  1770,  and  died  in  con- 
fequcDCc  thereof  the  next  day.  He  was 
in  n  shell,  in  the  burying-ground  of 
hae  workhouse.  Whatever  unfinish- 
ierea  he  miMil  hare,  he  bad  cauiiously 

Htroyed  ;  and  his  rootn,  when  broken 
open,  was  found  covered  with  little  scraps 
of  paper. 

Thus  perished  the  poetic  prodigy  of 
Britlnl,  when  three  monlhs  short  of  e\^h' 
teen  years  of  age.     He  was  a  miracle  in 
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say  were  nrver  the  diction  of  any  one  ngc 
of  English  literature,  but  are  culled  from 
glossnrip!).  There  i%  no  doubt  that  these 
pccu!iBrltlcB  have  thrown  a  rcil  over  the 
defects  of  the  poems  ond  have  aggrandized 
their  benuiies,  by  referrine  the  imag-inrtlion, 
even  of  thone  who  were  disbelievers  of  their 
genuineness,  to  a  remote  age,  when  they 
would  have  been  really  wonders.  That  an 
unknown  writer  of  the  l^th  century  should, 
in  productions  never  hoard  of,  but  made  to 
be  locked  in  a  chest,  so  far  surpass  the  taitte 
and  atiainmenift  of  his  age,  as  to  unite 
pieces  of  uniform  correctness,  free  from 
all  vulgarity,  ret]uiring  nothing  but  a  change 
of  spelling  to  become  harmonious  to  a 
modern  ear,  and  even  containing  measures 
peculiar  to  the  present  age  of  Engliih  poet- 
ry, has  been  pronounced  a  moral  impossi- 
bility ;  while,  that  such  could  be  produced 


sundry  respects.     Not  only  was  his  preco-  '  by  a  boy  of  Rfteen,  is  marvellous,  and  must 
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city  marvellous  ;  but  his  confidence,  ambi- 
lioD,  Bnd  pride  knew  no  bounds.  "  It  is  my 
pride,  my  daamcd,  native,  unconquerable 
pride,**  he  says  on  one  occasion,  "  that 
plunges  me  into  distraction.  You  must 
Know  thai  19.20th8  of  my  composition  is 
pride."  And  then  his  industry,  the  number 
variety  of  his  productions,  would  have 
accounted  suOiciont  for  a  writer  and 
who  had  reached  a  good  old  ngc;  not 
to  speak  of  the  circumstancea  under  which 
they  grew  into  bulk  and  beauty,  but  allow* 
rng  the  adraniagCKof  time,  ease,  education, 
and  support  to  have  nitended  the  author. 

Tlie  Works  and  the  Life  of  Chatterton 
base  given  rise  to  more  of  speculation  and 
eotttrovcrsy,  than  almost  any  other  literary 
subject  of  a  purely  English  nature.  It  is 
DOW,  however,  admiited  by  all  competent 
jtidges,  tbnt  the  most  wonderful  of  his  pro- 
duetionn  were  pertinaciously  attributed  by 
bim  ton  purely  fictitious  character,  placed 
in  the  nftcenth  century.  The  internal  evi- 
dence alone  ^cts  the  iiucstion  nt  rest.  Uul 
we  must  go  farther  into  it. 

Rowley's  poems  consist  of  pieces  of  all 
Ibe  principal  claraes  of  poetical  composi- 
tion,— tragedies,  lyric  and  heroic  poems, 
paatorala,  epistles,  ballads,  &c.  Many  of 
ihem  abound  in  sublintity  and  beauty,  and 
display  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  composition  :  yet  (here  is 
■lao  much  of  iha  common-place  datnef^s 
and  extravagance,  that  might  he  expected 
from  n  juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was 
greater  than  his  judgtnent,  and  who  had  fed 
his  mi  nil  upuu  stores  collected  with  more 
avidity  than  choice.  The  spelling  is  de- 
signedly uncouth;  and  strange  words  are 
coptoasly  besprinkled,  which  good  judges 


perpetuate  the  name  of  Chatterton  among 
those  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
premature  gcniu«. 

Whether,  had  Chatterton  lived  to  the  ma- 
turity of  his  faculties,  he  would  have  risen 
to,  so  as  to  maintain,  the  very  6rst  rank  of 
English  poetry,  has  been  a  point  for  specu- 
lation. The  high  promise  of  youth  is  not 
always  fulfilled  in  riper  years.  Besides,  the 
fabricator  of  Rowley*s  poems  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  too  volatile  disposition  to 
have  allowed  him  steadily  to  cultivate  his 
imnginatlon,  or  to  pursue  perfection  in  any 
one  walk  ;  even  had  his  menial  powers  ne- 
ver have  been  perverted  or  exhausted  by 
dtscane. 

The  poems  of  Chatterton  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  ascribed  to 
Rowley,  and  those  which  he  avowed  to 
his  own.  Uut  here  an  extraordinary  difTei 
ence  appears;  for  the  former  are  vastly 
perior  to  the  latter  in  poetical  power  and 
die  ion.  And  yet  this  diflfcrencc  may  be 
accounted  for,  and  has  been  done,  in  the 
following  way  :— he  produced  the  antiqua* 
ted  poems  by  throwing  the  whole  powers 
and  energies  of  his  extraordinary  talents! 
wardn  the  acquisition  of  an  obsolete  laa* 
guageand  peculiar  style,  necessary  to  au| 
port  u  dp(^p-laid  deception.  Having  acquit 
ed  the  due  skill  in  aucient  lore  for  the  ei 
cution  of  Ills  project,  he  had  to  create  ihi 
character  and  history  of  one  who  could  pr<  _ 
pcrly  make  use  of  the  language  and  style  so' 
ac(|uired.  And  now,  relying  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  gcuiuB,  and  in  a  direction  of  hia 
own  choice,  he  u-eiil  like  a  giant,  conscious 
of  his  potency,  to  work  ;  stimulated  by  his 
fnvorite  ambition  of  imposing  upon  the  lit- 
erary world. 
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On  tho  other  liand,  in  his  modern  poenss, 
which  lire  chiefly  satirical,  or  amatory,  he 
engaged  in  n  style  of  composition  to  which 
he  had  not  prepfired  bimsi^tr  by  n  due  course 
of  time,  Or  II  fond  purtinlily.  As  Rowley, 
he  Imd  pot  forth  his  whole  strength^  nnd  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  describe 
scenes  of  aidtqne  splendor  which  hod  capti- 
vated hi«  imnginatron  ;  but  when  he  wrote 
in  his  own  chnracier  ho  was  cramped  by 
hei'ifj  under  the  nccessityof  avoiding' every 
ihoiijjht,  subject,  nnd  mode  of  expression, 
however  dear  to  him,  which  could  tend  to 
identify  the  style  of  Ciiniterton  sviih  that  of 
Rowley.  Bpttides,  nnd  even  with  all  his  en- 
ergies and  imngintitiori,  he  appcurs,  from 
the  hnhit  of  writing  nn  a  fictitious  person- 
age, nnd  in  a  str.ingely  obsolete  dialect,  to 
hive  insomo  dcfrree  formed  a  character  for 
his  supposed  Rowley, !^iiperior  towhathewas 
cnpnhic  of  mnintaining  in  hi^  own  person, 
and  ivhcn  the  rcnl  took  the  place  of  the  ideal. 

It  hiis  nltto  been  justly  remarked  thai  do- 
thinjj  cim  be  more  exlrtiordimiry  tlmn  the 
delight  which  Chnttcrton  nppcars  to  ha%'e 
experienced,  in  executing  his  numberless 
and  miillifRrious  iinpofiiiums.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  »nid,  that  ihc  art  and  avidity  with 
which  the  striplino'  poet  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  deceive  the  credulous,  was 
the  predominant  quality  which  elucidutes 
his  character.  And  how  skilful  was  he  nt 
liiernry  and  even  nrlistic  deception  ;  being 
alilic  nn  imitator  of  style,  of  MSS.,  and  of 
drawincfs!  His  ruling  pasRiun  wns  not  the 
vanity  of  a  poei,  but  the  stoical  pride  of  tal- 
ent, which  lool{  its  nourishment  in  the  con- 
tcni|)latiua  of  supcrtoriiy  over  the  dupes 
who  were  pulled  hy  him. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  order  of  ge- 
nius wliicii  cliaruclcri/cd  Chalterton,  or 
the  peculiar  merit  of  bin  works,  it  is  nut 
easy,  it  would  not  bo  safe,  to  spealc  in  any 
positive  or  particular  terms.  That  he  wns 
a  poet,  many  of  whose  productions  vie  in 
original  merit  with  pieces  long  aoknow* 
ledffed  to  be  stcrJiii^r  and  standard,  no  one 
can  deny.  He  is  often  like  a  jnasler,  both 
in  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  His  satire 
was  less  happy,  nnd  wns  pergonal  and  abu- 
sive, rather  than  essential.  But  even  his 
earliest  productions  and  such  as  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his  own,  are  extrnordi- 
nary  things.  One  of  these  which  is  snid  to 
have  been  wrilien  nbout  the  nge  of  eleven, 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  premature 
powers  of  the  nnthor.  The  piece  which 
we  refer  to  is  a  hymn  for  ChristmaB-day  ;  a 
few  of  Its  verses  must  convince  uny  reader 
that  the  boy's  premature  powers  were  al- 
most  miraculous. 


Almighty  FbtSerorihe  iltie*, 
O  lei  out  pUTO  ilerniint)  riso 

LIkQ  Inccnw  in  tbr  *ight ) 
Wrspt  in  iutpoiieirE)t)t«  sliiii!<>, 

I'lll  tl>y  CDmiiiDDd  gnvc  I'rglit. 

Ttie  sun  of  iflonr  e'csmed  the  my, 
Ttelinrd  tlir  tlnrkiic*'*  inin  iln}-, 

Aful  liiil  I'lC  <fiipof»  lly  ; 
Impelleil  by  His  rMrnnI  lovo. 
ilc  tell  lii«  |intiiRe«nlKtvii, 

Td  ul)«erour{[l(H)iiiy  *ky. 

Flovr  thnM  w'c  cel«bra:e  ibe  <lny. 
Wbfii  Gu(l  n|>pe«ieJ  in  murlut  rfwy, 

The  niatk.  of  worldly  scont. — 
Wlien  tliP  AiolinnKCl*  ha.-iv-tiiily  tays 
AlUrmpird  llie  Reiltn-mtr'a  jmii?*. 

Ami  ltsil«4l  Sulvation's  taotii  1 

A  humble  fi»n)  the  Godhead  wo/e  ; 
The  pain*  of  poveny  hn  liorc, 

T"  jiniidy  p'>inp  unknown  ; 
Though  in  a  human  wnlh  h«  irwl, 
Scdl  wn*  ili»  innn  Almighty  OuU, 

In  glury  ill  bis  uwo. 

IVspised,  opptease'l,  ibo  Gn<1li»ad  bears 
Tbti  Inrior'nis  oi  rbii>  vnU-  lyf  tent9, 

No(  l>id  his  veriBOBDM  ii»ii : 
lie  sntvilie  ufetiiurr*  bn  had  uinilo 
Revile  W\»  i«nwrr».  hi»  |>caoc  invndv, 

H«:  iiivf  With  morcy't  ey«s. 

It  is  true  that  Chatterton  has  been  exalt- 
ed  by  his  adroircrs   beyond   measure,  and 
made  to  be  a  precocious  Shnk^pearc.     O^h 
the  other  hand  he  has  been  dep:r.idcd  to  tb^| 
capacity  of  n  mere   puerile   imitator.     Bul^ 
surely  this  latter  judgment  is  g'reatly  more 
that  of  a  person  who  is  steeled    to   ever 
charitable  and  g'cnerous  sentiment,  than 
him   who  is  alive   to  the   inspirations,  a 
though  frequently  the  erratic  lights,  of  an 
nninue'Si  boy.     Wo  adtnit  thiit   there  w 
much  that  was  crude,  iinshapen,  and  iriHin 
in  Thomas's  efTusions,  real  ns  well  as  fnbr; 
cntory  i  but  not  to  speak  of  the  wonder 
his   forgeries,  in   tho  circumsianrcs  und 
which  they  were  produced,  therfl  ought 
be  great   ollowancc  made  in   respect   of  a 
dreadful  disease,  which  does  not  seem  l^H 
have  been   altogether  invoked   by  his   ow|^| 
wilful    nnd    perverse   course  ;    seeing*   that 
iht-re    wan    ronstitutional    mndness  in    thu 
family,  which  rendered  it  necessary'  to  fti 
mit  even  his  sister   to  restraint,  nnd  whic 
also  re-nppeared  in  her  son.  To  ihin  dread- 
ful discaiic  it  has  been  remarked,  iniich  tha 
flcpmed  vicious,  and  much  that  wns  irreco 
cilablc   in  his  character,  is  to  be  attribute 
To  what  other  indeed,  but  disease,  can 
point  for  a  solution  of  his  olternaie  fits 
melancholy  nnd  bursts  of  high  spirits, 
ivhich  the  strange   paper,  entitled   hi«  u-i/t^ 
gave  siron?  mnnifesinlions;    presenting  a 
mixture  of  levity,  of  bitter  tstirr,  and  nal 
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nit  despair  7  Inilpcd,  the  extravagant  hopeo 
whicb  ninrkrd  his  nrrtral  in  Loodon,  and 
ih«  circumslnnce  of  ihe  miicidfl  which  iud- 
denly  clo»cd  his  feverish  career,  all  au- 
na«incc,  as  «ayii  a  writer  in  tho  Edinburgh 
Revifru\  that  irregular  ainbiiion  and  itnpa< 
ttcnce  of  the  onlural  progress  of  society, 
whieii  indicate  an  inflotned  itnngi  rial  ion  and 
E  precariouR  judgment. 

Again,  with  rc^rd  to  the  moral  chnraoter 
of  Clmttcrton, — we  do  not  £nd  any  thing' 
cyncl'miie  to  impugn  him  for  prolligate  de- 
hery.  On  the  contrary,  tie  seems  tn 
v  been  exemplary  a;)  a  son,  also  for  tem- 
penince>  and  a  sense  of  dignity,  worthy  of 
bim«elr  It  la  admitted  even  by  his  eulo- 
^n»,  and  also  by  his  extenuntors,  that  his 
literary  fabrications  were  departures  from 
(ittue.  nnd  which  at  best  must  be  set  down 
10  the  inlnrnal  sati»far.tion  of  imposing  u[>- 
OD  the  world,  or  the  obstinacy  of  maintain- 
iog  an  a^*crtion  whicb  had  been  hastily 
made.  Siill,  nil  thia  was  done  at  the  sacri- 
fice not  only  of  a  poetical  reputation,  justly 
due,  but  at  ihe  yet  more  important  derelic- 
tion of  truth  and  rectitude.  At  the  same 
Iiroe,  wc  do  not  see  thai  it  is  just  to  visii 
upon  him  t)ie  sentence  of  guilt,  as  if  the 
forgery  had  been  of  a  pecuniary  nature  by 
bill  or  bond.  He  dciived  no  muncy-advan- 
tage  from  his  fraud, — he  cannot  be  said  to 
harr  injured  the  fame  of  any  one,  unless  we 
except  the  fabrication  of  facts  connected 
with  the  antiquities  of  Bristol,  so  as  to  vi- 
tiate the  historical  value  and  veracity  of 
Barrett's  book.  There  wos  aomcihing  of 
ingratitude  in  ihii;,  as  well  as  of  deliberate 
afid  injurious  falsification.  In  a  word,  when 
oa  this  branch  of  the  subjcci,  we  may  prn- 
Dounce  the  prodigy  of  Bristol  to  hare  cher- 
iibed  no  high  or  even  ordinary  standard  of 
morality. 

Three  particulars  remain  to  be  noticed  In 
Dur  rather  desultory  remarks.  First,  with 
re/ard  to  Chatlerinn's  prose  pieces,  it  has 
to  be  eaid,  that  they  never  would  have  de- 
aerredly  brought  liim  into  notice.  When 
•ottricnl,  they  were  coarse  and  poor;  when 
pretended  tran<slations  from  Saxon,  they 
were  nnffenial  imitations  of  Osnian,  nnd  ut- 
terly incoiigruoufl  with  the  style  of  the  lan- 
guage wbicli  they  affected  to  represent. 

Again,  n&  rei^urds  his  linrdAliipa  nnd  the 
neglect  that  has  been  thonglit  to  have 
blighted  him, — especially  Walpole's  con- 
duct, there  wns  not  more  to  be  snid  for  the 
youih  than  belongs  to  his  inexperience,  ex- 
travagant notions,  and  impatience.  The 
author  of  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Fainting**  faati 
»e-y  properly  replied,  that  Chaiterton  could 
lot  ap|>var  to  him  in  any  other  light  than 
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that  of  a  young  man,  disgusted  with  hla 

Firoper  profession,  and  attempting  tu  obtDin 
lis  notice  by  passing  a  forgery  on  bim. 
Whatever  was  the  merit  of  the  nieces,  as 
he  himself  imputed  them  to  another,  tbcy 
implied  no  fiiigtilar  abilities  in  him. 

Once  more, — the  person  and  manners  of 
the  poet-boy  of  Bristol  are  said  to  hove  been 
as  precocious  as  his  genius  ;  being  stately 
and  manly  beyond  his  years,  lie  iind  '*  a 
proud  air  ;"  and  while  both  his  gray  cyea 
were  piercingly  bright,  one  was  more  re- 
marknole  than  the  other:  it  was  "a  kind  of 
hawk's  eye,*' Bo  that  a  person  **  could  see 
his  soul  through  it."  His  manners  were 
exceedingly  prepossessing  when  he  pleased  ; 
but  he  seems  ever  to  havi^  home  himself  as 
a  coDscious  and  acknowledged  superior; 
and  could  not  only  be  haughty,  but  roust 
have  been  repulsive  to  tatner  and  more  ju- 
dicious persons. 

It  remains  only  that  we  speak  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Chatlerton's  works.  In  1777,  were 
published  in  one  volume  Svo.,  *'  Poctns  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  at  Bristol,  by 
Thntnas  Rowley,  and  other.*,  in  the  hftrentb 
century  }  the  greatest  ptirt  now  first  pub- 
lished from  the  most  nuiheniic  copies,  with 
an  engraved  specimen  of  one  of  the  MSS., 
to  which  are  added,  a  I^rcfacc,  an  Introduce 
lory  Account  of  the  several  pieces,  nnd  a 
Glossary.**  And  in  177^,  were  published 
in  one  volume,  8vo.,  "  M  iscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  by  Thomas  Cbatterton,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  Pueins  published  under 
the  names  of  Rowley,  &c." 

The  Bristol  prodig)'  and  his  works  gave 
rise  to  a  protracted  controversy  uiiinng  cri- 
tics nnd  antiquaries.  The  f'uems  published 
in  1777  were  republitihed  in  1778,  with  an 
'*  Appendix,  containing  tome  observationa 
upon  the  tanguageof  the  poems  attributed  to 
Rowley  ;  lending  to  prove  tbnt  they  were 
written  not  by  any  ancient  author,  but  en- 
tirely by  Thomas  Chatterton."  Mr.  War- 
ton,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of 
English  Poetry,  espoused  the  itamc  side  of 
the  question.  On  llio  other  hand,  there 
have  appeared '*  ObservBtions"  upon  these 
poems,  "  in  which  their  antiquity  is  ascer- 
tained," by  Jacob  Brjant,  Ksn.,  17S I,  8vo. ; 
and  another  edition  of  the  "  I  ocms,  with  a 
Commentary,  in  which  their  antiquity  is 
considered  and  defended,"  by  Jeremiah 
Milles,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Exeter.  17S2,  4to. 

A  subscription  edition,  for  tbo  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Newton,  Chntierlon's  sister,  was  an- 
nounced in  1799  ;  but  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement the  publication  was  postponed  till 
ISOa,  when  it  came  forth  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Mesars.  Soutbey  aud  Cottle, 
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'wUh  the  Life  of  lite  Poet  prefixed,  by  G. 
CregOfYt  T).  D.,  which  had  npp<*ared  in  Kip- 
pin's  edition  of  (lie  Biogranhia  Britannica. 

Over  this  last-mentioned  and  respectable 
cdiiioD,  which  is  in  three  vols,  octavo,  the 
present  appear.1  to  us  to  have  no  other 
claim,  than  that  of  being  in  a  more  compact 
shape,  and  at  a  more  accessible  price.  It 
contains,  wc  are  bound  also  to  ntate,  a  read- 
sble  and  aeosible  Life  of  the  Poet,  a  His- 
tory of  Ihe  Rowley  Controversy,  a  Selec- 
tion of  his  Letters,  and  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanalorj'.  Wo  have  not,  however,  con- 
fined onrsclvcs  tu  the  Cambridge  edition, 
but  wandered  at  will ;  and  accordingly 
close  with  CampbelPs  elegunt,  amiable,  and 
[-  divcriminating  account  of  Chatterton.  in  the 
"Specimens  of  the  Briti&h  Poets."  We 
throw  (he  extract,  as  it  deserven,  into  our 
larger  type. 

*•  When  we  conceive,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  the 
inspired  boy  transporting  himself  in  Imagi- 
nation, back  to  the  days  of  his  ftctitious 
Rowley,  embodying  his  ideal  character, 
and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  '  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,*  we  may  forget  the  im- 
postor in  the  enthuRisst,  and  forgive  the 
faUehood  of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty  and 
ingenuity.  One  of  his  companions  has  de- 
scribed the  air  of  rapture  and  inspiration 
with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his  passages 
of  Rowley,  and  the  delight  which  he  took 
to  contemplate  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Kcd- 
cliffe,  while  it  awoke  the  associations  of 
antiquity  in  hia  romantic  mind.  There  was 
one  spot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of  the 
church,  where  he  would  often  lay  himself 
down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance.  On  Sundays,  as  lon^  as  daylight 
lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  country 
around  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  churches, 
or  other  objects  that  struck  his  imagtna- 
lion. 

'*  During  (he  few  months  of  his  exisieace 
in  London,  his  le(ters  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with 
presents,  expressed  the  most  joyous  antici- 
pations. But  suddenly  all  the  flush  of  his 
vay  hopes  and  busy  projects  terminated  in 
nespnir.  The  particular  causes  which  led 
to  his  catastrophe,  have  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his  pros- 
pects were  but  little  to  betrnsted  ;  for  while 
apparently  exchanging  but  shadowy  vi- 
sions of  liowley,  for  the  real  adventures  of 
life,  he  was  still  moving  under  the  spell  of 
an  imagination  that  saw  every  thing  in  ex- 
aggerated colors.  Oat  of  this  dream  he 
was  at  length  awakened,  when  he  found 
that  be  had  miscalculated  the  chances  of 
patronage  or  the  profits  of  literary  labors. 


[Jait? 

"  The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  oi 
Chatterton  without  being  moved,  ia  little  t 
be  envied  for  its  tranquillity  :  but  the  inte 
lects  of  those  men  mu»(i  be  as  delictent  os 
their  hearts  are  uncharitable,  who,  con- 
founding all  shades  of  moral  distinction, 
have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  llowie; 
in  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuninr 
forgery  ;  and  huvc  calculated  that  if  he  ha 
not  died  by  lus  uwu  hand,  he  wuuld  have 
probably  ended  his  days  upon  a  gallows. 
This  disgusting  sentence  bus  been  pro 
nounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exemplar 
for  sincere,  i^trong  temperance,  and  nutu 
afTection.  His  Rowley  forgery  must  indee 
be  pronounced  improper  by  the  general  la 
which  condemns  all  fulsificatton  of  history 
but  it  deprives  no  man  of  his  fame ;  ic  h 
no  sacrilegious  interference  with  the  me* 
mory  of  departed  genius;  it  had  not,  like 
Laudcr*s  imposture,  oriy  malignant  motive, 
to  rob  a  party  or  a  country,  of  a  name, 
which  was  its  pride  and  ornament. 

"  Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  axh 
charitable  biographers,  whose  iraaginatiooi 
have  conducted  him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may 
be  owned  that  his  unformed  character  ex- 
hibited strong  and  conflicting  elements  of 
good  and  evil.  Even  the  nioiiicntnry  pro* 
ject  of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Method- 
ist preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design, 
and  a  contempt  of  human  credulity,  that 
is  not  very  creditable.  But  had  he  been 
spared,  his  pride  and  ambition  would  hare 
come  to  flow  in  their  proper  channels  ;  his 
understanding  would  huvc  taoght  him  the 
practical  value  of  truth  and  the  diirniiy  of 
virtue,  and  he  would  have  despised  nrlilice^ 
when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.  In  estimiiiiiig  tiie  promises  of  his 
genius,  I  would  rather  lean  to  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold 
opinion  of  those  who  nre  afraid  of  being 
blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  atiri> 
hiited  to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete 
phraseolofry  \vhich  is  thrown  over  them 

"The  inequality  of  Chaiterion'e  vario 
productions  may  be  contpared   to  the   dQ 
proportions    of  the    uncrown    giant.     H' 
works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  restne 
of  that  precocious  tnk'nt.  which  strips  sbo 
in  early  maturity.    Hisihirrt  for  knowledge 
was  that  of  a  being  tiuight   by  instinct,   to 
lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise   of  gre 
and  uadcveluped  powers.     Even  in  his  n 
vorite  maxim,  pushed   it  niiglit  be  to  a  h 
perhole,  that  a  man,  by  abeiiuence  and  pc 
severance,  might  accomplish  whatever  he 
pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of 
genius,  which  nature  had  meant  (o  nebie 
works  of  immorlality.     Tasso  alone  eon 
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eompared  to  him  ma  a  juTeoile  prodigy.  No 
English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  the  same 
•ge." 


Ill 


FRIDOLIN;  OR,  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  FOROE. 

A  TaiMiLATION  rSOM  aCBILLU, 
Fioin  Bbckwood'i  IbfuiDe. 

A  hartnlffss  lad  was  Fridolin, 

A  pioQS  youth  was  he; 
He  servedt  and  sooght  her  grace  to  win, 

CouDt  Savera'it  fair  ladye. 
And  gentle  was  the  ttame  as  fair — 
Aod  light  the  (oils  of  service  ther  ; 
And  yet  ihe  woman's  wildest  whim 
From  her — had  been  but  juj  to  him ! 

Soon  as  the  early  morning  shone 

Until  the  vesper  bell. 
For  hcrsweet  hest  he  lived  alune, 

Nor  e'er  coald  serve  too  well. 
She  bade  him  oft  not  labor  so — 
Bat  then  hiseyea  would  uverdow  ; 
It  seem'd  a  sin  if  strength  could  swerve 
From  (bat  one  ihoughl— Aer  will  to  serve ! 

And  so,  of  all  her  house,  the  dame 

Most  favor'd  him  always 
And  from  her  lips  for  ever  came 

Hiituneihausied  praise — 
On  him,  more  lihe  some  gentle  child 
Than  serviDg-yooih,  tlici^dy  amil'd — 
And  louk  a  harmless  pluMire  la 
The  comely  looks  of  Fridolin. 

For  this  the  hantsman  Robert's  heart 

The  favor'd  henchman  cursed  ; 
And  long,  till  ripeo'd  inio  art, 

The  hateful  eovy  nursed. 
His  Xx>rd  was  rash  of  thought  aod  deed, 
And  thus  ihe  knave  the  deadly  seed 
(As  from  the  chase  they  homeward  rode,) 
That  poiKona  thought  to  fury,  sow'd — 

"  Yonrlot,  great  Count,  in  truth  is  fair, 

(Thus  spoke  the  cralt  suppress'd  ;) 
The  gnawing  tooth  of  doubt  can  ne'er 

Consame  your  golden  rest. 
He  who  a  noble  spouse  can  claim, 
Sees  love  begirt  with  holy  shame  ; 
Her  trnih  no  villain  arts  ensnare — 
The  smooth  seducer  comes  nut  there." 

'*  How  now  !— what  say'st  thou,  hold  Felldwe  V 

The  frownine  Count  replied — 
"Tbinks't  ihou'I  build  on  woman's  vow, 

Un-stableas  the  tidel 
Too  well  the  flatterer's  Up  allnreth — 
On  firmer  ground  my  faith  endureth; 
The  Count  Von  Savern's  wife  ddio 
No  smooth  seducer  cornea  to  woo !" 

**  Right  r' — qaoih  the  other — ",and  your^scom 

The  fool  can  but  supply, 
Who,  though  a  simple  vassal  born. 

Esteems  himself  so  high — 
And,  to  the  dame  he  serves  aspiring, 
Harbors  for  her  the  love  desiring." 
"  How  1"  cried  the  Count,  and  trembled—"  Bowl 
Of  one  who  lives,  then,  speakesl  thou  1" 

"  Barely;  can  that  lo  all  reveal'd 
Be  au  unknown  lo  yon  1 


Tel,  from  your  ear  if  thtis  concealed, 

Let  me  be  silent  too." 
Out  hurst  the  Count,  with  gasping  breath, 
"Fool— fool  1— thou  apeak'st  the  words  of  death! 
What  brain  has  dared  ao bold  aslnl" 
"  Mj  Lord,  I  spoke  of  Fridolin  I 

"  His  face  is  comely  to  behold" 

He  adds — then  paused  with  art. 
The  Count  grew  not — the  Count  grew  cold — 

The  words  had  pierced  his  heart. 
"  My  gracious  master  sure  must  see 
That  only  in  her  eyes  lives  he ; 
Behind  your  board' he  stands  unheeding, 
Close  by  her  chair — his  passion  feeding. 

"  And  then  the  rhymes" "  The  rhymes  I"  "  The 

same — 

Confesfs'd  the  frantic  ihoaght." 
"  Confe5s'd !" *'  Ay,  and  a  wnUual  Aame 

The  foolish  boy  besought! 
No  doubt  the  Countess,  soft  and  lender. 
Forbore  the  lines  to  you  to  render ; 
And  I  repent  the  babbling  word 
That  acaped  my  lips What  ails  my  lordt" 

Straight  to  a  wood,  in  scorn  and  shame, 

Away  Count  Savem  rode — 
Where,  in  the  soaring,  furDace-Oame. 

The  molten  iron  glow'd. 
Here,  late  and  early,  still  the  brand 
Kindled  the  smiths,  with  crafty  hand; 
The  sparks  spring  forth,  the  bellows  heave, 
As  if  their  task— the  rocks  to  cleave. 

Their  strength  the  Fire,  the  Water  gave, 

lo  inierleagued  endeavor; 
The  mill-wheel,  whiri'd  along  Ihe  wave, 

Bolls  on  for  aye  and  ever — 
Here,  day  and  night,  resounds  the  clamor, 
While  measured  beats  the  heaving  hammer;  * 
And  suppled  in  that  ceaseless  storm. 
Iron  to  iron  stamps  a  form. 

Two  smiths  before  Count  Savern  bend, 

Forth- bee kon'd  from  their  taak 
"  The  first  whom  1  to  you  may  send, 

And  who  of  yon  may  ask — 
'  Have  you  my  lord's  command  obey'd  Y 
— Thrust  in  the  hell-fire  yonder  made; 
Shrank  to  the  cinders  of  your  ore, 
Let  him  offend  mine  eyes  no  more  I" 

Then  gloated  they— the  griesly  pair— 

They  felt  the  hangman's  zest  *, 
For  senseless  as  the  iron  there. 

The  heart  lay  in  the  breast. 
And  hied  ihey,  with  Ihe  bellows'  breath, 
To  strengthen  still  the  furnace-death ; 
The  murder- prieata  nor  flag  nor  falter— 
Wail  Ihe  victim— trim  the  altar  1 

The  huntsman  seeks  the  page— God  wot. 

How  smooth  a  face  hath  he  I 
"  Off,  comrade,  offl  and  tarry  not ; 

Thy  lurd  hath  nf  ed  of  thee !" 
Thus  spoke  his  lord  to  Fridolin, 
"  Haste  to  the  forge  the  wood  within, 
And  ask  the  serfs  who  ply  the  trade— 
'  Have  you  my  lord's  command  obey'dl'" 

*  It  wonld  be  ioterastioa  to  know  if  Hchiller  lived 
within  baarina  of  a  forge.  In  the  poema  written  during 
this  period  of  bis  tife^  he  is  pecutierly  fond  of  introducing 
deBcripiMHia  of  the  found  of  the  hammer.  Poeaibiy  to 
Bome  ealamal  impranioa,  we  owe  the  origin  of  this 
vary  characteriaiio  and  stiUung  ballad. 
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"  It  shall  be  done"— and  to  the  lanlE 

He  hies  wilbom  delay. 
Had  she  no  best  1— 'twere  well  to  ask, 

To  make  less  long  the  way. 
So  wending  backward  at  the  tbnuzht, 
The  youth  the  gracious  lady  !<oaght: 
*'  Bound  to  the  I'or^e  the  wood  wiihiD, 
Uast  thou  no  hest  for  Fridolin  1 

'  I  fain,"  ihusspake  that  lady  fair, 

In  winsome  tone  and  low, 
"  But  lor  mine  iDfantailin?  there, 

To  hear  the  mass  would  go. 
"  Go  thou,  my  cbitd — ind  on  the  way, 
For  me  and  mine  thy  he^ri  shall  pray; 
Repent  each  sinful  ihnu^ht  of  thme— 
So  shall  thy  soul  find^ace  for  miael" 

"  Forth  on  the  welcome  task  he  wends, 

Her  wifih  the  task  endears, 
Till,  where  the  quiet  hamlet  ends, 

A  sudden  sound  he  hears. 
To  and  fro  the  church-bell,  swlogiog. 
Cheerily,  clearly  forth  is  riogiog; 
Knollin?  souls  that  woald  repent 
To  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

He  thought,  "  SeekQod  upon  thy  way, 

And  he  will  come  lo  ibee  I" 
He  gains  the  House  of  Prayer  to  pray, 

But  all  iHiood  silently 
It  waa  ihe  Harvest's  merry  reign, 
The  scythe  was  busy  in  the  grain; 
One  clerkly  hand  the  rites  require 
"To  serve  the  mass  and  aid  the  choir. 

EftsooDs  the  ^ood  resolve  he  takes, 

As  sacristan  to  serve: 
"No  halt,"  quoth  he,  "  the  footstep  makes 

Thii  doth  but  heavenward  swerve'!" 
So,  on  the  priest,  wiih  humble  lionl, 
}le  hung  thecingulum  and  stole. 
And  eke  prepares  each  holy  thing 
To  the  high  mass  administ  ring. 

Now,  as  the  minisltanr,  before 

The  priest  he  took  bis  stand; 
Now  towards  the  attar  moved,  and  bore 

The  mnss-bdok  in  bis  band 
Rii^hiward,  leftward  kneeleth  he, 
Watchful  every  sign  to  see; 
Tinkling,  as  the  sanctus  fell. 
Thrice  at  each  holy  name,  the  bell. 

Now  the  meek  priest,  bending  lowly. 

Turns  unto  the  solemn  shrine, 
And  with  lifted  hand  and  holy, 

Rears  the  crossdivine. 
While  the  clear  bell,  lightly  swinging, 
Thai  b  ly-saeristan  is  ringing; — 
Strike  their  breasts,  and  down  inclining, 
Kneel  the  crowd,  the  iymbol  signing. 

Siill  in  every  point  excelling. 
With  a  quicK  and  nimble  art — 

Every  custom  in  that  dwelling 
Knew  the  boy  by  heart 

To  the  close  hetarricd  thus, 

Till  Ihe  Vubiseum  Oominus; 

To  the  crowd  inclinesihe  priest. 

And  the  crowd  have  siga'd — and  ceased  1 

Now  back  in  its  appointed  place, 

H  is  fooutieps  bat  delay 
Toran™e  eacn  symbol-sign  of  grace — 

Then  forward  on  his  way. 


So,  conscience-calm,  he  lightly  goes; 
Before  his  steps  the  furnace  glows; 
His  lips,  the  while,  (the  count  completing,) 
Twelve  paternosters  slow-repeating. 

Hs  gain'd  the  forge — the  smiths  snrvey'd, 

As  there  tbey  grimly  stand : 
*'  How  fares  it  friends  ! — have  ye  obey'd," 

He  cried,  "  my  lord's  command?" 
"Ho!  ho!"  they  shout,  and  ghastly  grin, 
And  point  the  furnace-throat  wiihin- 
"  With  zeal  and  heed,  we  did  the  deed — 
The  master's  praise,  the  servants'  meed." 

On.  with  this  answer,  onward  home, 

With  fleeter  step  heflies; 
Afar,  the  Count  beheld  him  come — 

He  scarce  could  (rust  his  eyes. 
'•  Whence  com'si  thou  ?"  "  From  the  furnace."  ' 
Not  elsewhere  ?  troth  thy  steps  are  slow; 
Thou  hast  loiterd'd  Inng  ! — "  Vet  only  till 
I  might  the  irosl  consign'd  fulfil. 

"  My  noble  lord,  'tis  true,  to-day. 

It  chanced,  on  quitting  thee, 
To  atik  my  duties,  on  the  way. 

Of  her  who  guideth  me. 
She  bade  me,  (and  how  sweet  and  dear 
It  was  1)  the  holy  mass  to  bear ; 
Rosaries  fiur  I  told,  delaying, 
Orace  for  thee  and  thine  heart-praying." 

All  stunned.  Count  Savem  heard  the  speech— 

A  wondering  man  wan  he ; 
"And  when  thou  didsi  tb«  furnace  reach, 

What  ansrfer  gave  ihey  thee  ?" 
"  An  answer  bard  the  sei  t%  to  win  ; 
Thas  spake  the  men  with  ghastly  grin, 
'  With  zeal  and  heed  we  did  the  deed — 
The  master's  praise,  the  servants'  meed.'  " 

"  And  Robert  ?"— gasp'd  the  Count,  as  lost 

In  awe  he  shuddering  stood — 
"  "Thou  must,  be  sure,  his  path  have  crossed  1 

/  sent  Am  to  tie  wood." 
"  In  wood  nor  field  where  I  have  been. 
One  single  trace  of  him  was  seen." 
.\]]  deathlike  stood  the  Count :  "  Thy  mizht, 
O  God  of  heaven,  hath  judged  the  right  1" 

Then  meekly,  bombled  from  his  pride, 

He  took  the  servant's  hand; 
He  led  him  lo  his  lady's  side, 

She  nought  mote  undeistand. 
"  This  child— no  angel  is  more  pure — 
Long  may  thy  grace  for  him  endure  ; 
Our  strength  how  weak,  our  sense  bow  dim — 
God  ind  bis  bosts  ark  ovkr  bih  !" 


'Sol 


MEMOIR  AND   REMAINS  OF  CHARLES 
WOLFE. 

From  tha  Dublin  tJiil*enit7  Hapdae. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe^  J1,B^ 
with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Russbll,  M.  A.,  ArchdcBCon 
of  Clogher.  Eighth  edition.  Small  8ro. 
London.  1842. 

Tbb  deserved  popnlarity  of  Archdeacon 
BosBeirs  Memoir  of  Wolfe  is  probably 
among  the  reasons  why  it  haa  been  ao  little 


S&43.] 

Doticcd  in  tbe  Reviews,  ond  vce  oarselves 
fanve  hitherto  fell  besUnttou  in  bringirif;  be- 
fore the  public  attention  a  work  which, 
without  nny  help  whatever  from  the  peri- 
odicnt  crii  ics,  »ecrns  Hkyly  (o  lake  its  place 
in  ihe  pprmanpot  literature  of  the  coiinlry. 
The  same  fcelinn;,  howcrcr,  ithich  leads 
Of  now  to  devote  a  few  pafjcs  of  our  jour 
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both  of  whom,  like  Wolfe  himself,  had  but 
just  cuiorcd  into  the  profession  of  tbu 
church, — and  snmenfthe  (•crmone  preached 
by  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinnry 
duties  of  his  curacy,  or  in  Dublin,  ou  Lis 
occasional  visits  there. 

In  Archdeacon  RutnteU'A  memoir  of  Ittc 
friend,  we  have  but  one  thins-  lo  complain 


nal  lo  a  new  edition  of  Coivper,  or  iMillun, '  of— nnd  ihot  ik,  that  through  his  volume  it 
or  Uiirn«,  nnd  in  which  studies  we  have '  is  dithcnll  |o  niiike  out  the  dates  of  either 
found  our  renders  not  unwilling-  to  follow  the  few  incidents  which  he  has  to  record,  or 
or  accorapany  un,  would  aOord  BuHictent  j  of  ihecompositiun  of  such  poema  and  essays 


iDdlive  for  colling  attrniion  lo  ihe  worku  of 
Wolfe  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  although  the 
book  before  us  is  in  the  eighth  edition,  there 
irc  yet  large  clnsses  of  readers  to  whom 
this  notice  is  likely  to  he  the  means  of  first 
msking  il  properly  known. 


of  Wolfe**  as  are  interwoven  with  his  nar- 
nitive.  Kvcn  when  a  collective  edition  of 
the  works  of  any  of  our  great  wriiora  ex- 
hibits the  compositions  of  very  difTereut 
periods  of  life,  it  is  atwAys  tiesiruble  tiial 
the  dates  should,  if  passible,  be  given;  as 
indeed  the  great  value  of  such  collections  is, 


Charles  Wolfe,  the  youngest  son  of  to  exhibit  the  growth  and  progrcxs  of  the 
Theobald  Wolfe,  Enquire,  of  Blackhall,  in  ^  mind,  from  its  first  imperfect  imitation  of 
the  county  of  Kitdare,  was  born  in  Dublin,    the  languni<;e  of  others,  to  the  period  wIicn 


on  the  I4ih  of  December,  1791.  Hi^fuiher 
dted  early,  and  the  fHmily  rcniorcd  to  Eng- 
land,  where  they  resided  some  yenrs.  In 
1B05  he  wnK  placed  at  Winchester-school, 
of  which  Mr.  Richards  was  then  the  master. 
In  Ifi09  he  entered  Dublin  College— in  1817 
entered  into  holy  orders — from  that  lime 
lUI  within  n  year  of  hiit  death  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  country  curate,  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ulelcr — and  died  of  consumption  on 
the  '23il  of  I'ehruary,  182*2,  in  the  32d  year 
of  his  age. 

U  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagioe  a  life 
more  uneventful  than  WoliVs,  and  the 
whole  inlereiit  of  iho  volume  arisen  from 
the  opportunity  it  gives  of  contemplating 
the  character  of  a  ainguhirly  amiable  and 
eicellenl  man,  and  of  studying  works  to 
which  the  author  appears  never  to  have  ot- 
lached  the  slightest  %'nluc — which  seem  lo 
have  been  almost  accidentally  preserved — 
no  one  of  which  wn^  written  for  the  press 
— nay,  no  one  of  which  can  be  almost  de- 
scribed IS  other  than  accidentally  orising 
from  the  circumsinnces  in  which  he  was  for 
the  momeoi  placed — and,  thus  lo  be  fnirly 
regarded  rather  ns  indicntionii  of  what  such 
a  mind  was  likely,  if  fnirly  tasked,  to  have 
produced.  Of  whnt  do  these  Heraains  con> 
■ill  t  Copies  of  verses,  [>ntin  and  English, 
written  as  school  or  college  exercises;  a 
few  poems — not  half-a-dozen — which  are 
the  records  of  a  few  days'  ramble  with 
friends  in  the  country,  nnd  manifestly  writ- 
ten with  direct  reference  to  the  gratifica* 
lion  of  tho  party  with  whom  the  ramble  was 
taken — a  few  letters  to  college  frjond* — we 
believe  Archdeacon  Russell,  his  hiogrnpher, 


language  is  an  inslrumeul  which  it  wields 
at  will.  The  school  exercises  of  .Milion,  no 
doubt,  might  bo  regarded  as  predictions  of 
the  I'arndise  and  the  Samson ;  bui  who  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  what  injustice  to 
his  fame  it  would  tie  not  to  communicate 
the  order  in  which  his  poems  were  written. 
And  in  such  a  case  as  Wolfe's,  where  all 
bis  poems  and  essays,  connected  with  ge< 
neral  literature,  were  written  in  early  boy- 
hood, or  the  first  dawn  of  mnnhood,  ihe 
titness  of  giving  dales  with  precision,  or  at 
all  events  of  dcterminitig  with  some  ap- 
proach to  correctness  the  sequence  uf  ihe 
puetns  is  so  obvious,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  felt  by  tbe  biographer  as  an  absolute 
duty.  Poems,  wt-itten  when  Wolfe  was  in 
the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  are  referred  by  Mv.  Russell  to  the 
first  year  of  his  college  life,  when  be  was 
scarcely  seventeen;  and  tvc  but  state  what 
we  know  to  be  the  cRcct  of  this  confusion 
of  dates  n'hen  we  mention  thnt  it  hna  led 
lo  a  faUc  esliiiintc  of  bis  powers,  by  mis- 
leading reoders  into  the  injuiious  suppusi- 
tion,  that  the  earlier  works  of  the  writer 
were  those  which  exhibited  the  highest 
mnrks  of  genius  :  the  contrary  being,  when 
the  irue  dales  arc  supplied  to  his  respective 
works,  more  remnrkubly  the  fact  than  in 
almost  any  other  writer  we  know.  Of  the 
poems,  (nias!  too  few,)  coch  successive 
poem  exhibits  n  wonderful  development  nf 
increasing  powers,  and  the  sermons — hi* 
last  works^arc  beyond  comparison  the 
most  original  and  striking  of  all.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  surprised,  that  Dr.  Kus!>ell 
seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  constiiut- 


and  Dr.  Dickinsoi^  talc  Bishop  of  Mealh ;  \  ing  the  proper  and  peculiar  Toloe  of  the 
IS 
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whole.  His  memoir  is,  in  fact,  but  jiiiro- 
duclory  to  them,  and  we  are  told,  iri  hit> 
eraceliil  preface  (o  the  early  editionsorihe 
Remains,  thai  liis  liope  was,  that  the  mis- 
cellaneous poriioiiB  of  the  volume  might, 
pnrbapH,  lend  the  public  to  the  Btudy  of  tbai 
which  he  felt  to  be  more  ioslruclive,  and 
the  Po€i  thus  serve  to  introduce  the  Divint. 
An  appendix  to  Mr.  KuHselPs  voltimc 
gives  some  of  Wolfe'sjiivenile  poems.  One 
is  called  a  "Prize  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Abel" — and  was  probably  a  Winchcsterex- 
erciso.  There  can  be  no  object  in  our 
reprinting  it  \  but  it  is  a  composition  of 
considerable  Ulent,  and  with  occasional 
gleams  of  Wolfe's  own  mind.  The  respec- 
tive sacritices  of  the  brothers,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Abel's,  arc  thus  described : 

"  Each  with  hist  ofTi^tiliK  lo  ihe  Alfni^liiy  come. 
Their  altar^  raisc«I,  Had  Ted  ihc  sacrvd  flame. 
Sc4rL-«  could  ihe  pjtytn;:  Abel  hfsr  lo  bind 
A  l.iinh.  ihe  piciure  or  his  raasier's  mind  ; 
Which  'o  ihr  pile  wiih  lender  hand  he  drew, 
And  M'ep4  as  he  ihe  blerdinsc  Ticiim  slew ; 
Atwnd  with  fimi:t  n-^urd  Ihr  zo|ihyrp[>iyr{| 
Nor  dared  ilisiuibibeoblfliion  Abel  innile." 

We  Fee  something  of  Wolfe's  own  mind 
tnlhe  few  last  tines  of  ihis  exiract.  A  pas- 
sage follows,  describing  the  brothers  after 
the  fatal  blow  is  given  : 

"  The  M  ream  ill];  bl>XMl  disiainid  bis  locks  n'Jib  gore, 
ThuM:  bt-auifOUfi  lrcs«-(^  ihai  werrguld  belure. 
Hisdringcyc^  a  l<7i>k  of  piiy  ca>i, 
Aad  Mimed   rorfflTeoess  ere  iher  closed  the  it 

IlM." 

Among  the  commonplaces  of  n  <tchnoJ- 
boy'a  conception  of  the  subject,  we  think 
we  can  distinguish  the  gleam  of  our  au- 
thor's peculiar  genius,  in  a  passage  de- 
scribing Cain : 

"'Abel!  awake, aria^l'  be  tremblinj^cried; 
'  Ab^l.  tny  hruihcr!'  bai  no  voice  replied. 
In  fright] al  silence  o'erihc  con<eheMood, 
And,  chained  in  lern-u,  wonderetl  al  the  blood. 
'  Avake  !'  yet  oh  no  roice,  no  Miiile,  no  bri-niht 
'OGod  lioppori  nie!  Oh,  should  this  be  death  !'" 

The  poem  closes  with  a  soliloquy  of 
Cain's — half  repentance,  half  remorse — 
still  surely,  when  the  author^e  early  age  is 
lemembered}  it  is  not  without  great  beauty  : 

*^  My  brother  1  iboucAnitinoiseB  b'lwdcep  I  griere; 
Look  down,  ibuu  injured  RD^I,  nnd  I'orgiTe. 
Fu  brace  a  wretched  fncitive  i  roam. 
The  earth  my  bed,  the  wildemev*  my  home : 
Far  hence  I  stray  {roin  ihosedeti^htful  icats 
To  solitarr  (mcis  and  drear  rcircais. 
Yet,  oh  I  the  very  beasLt  will  ^huti  iny  itight, 
Will  fly  my  bloody  footsteps  wilh  aOriKhi. 
Nobrwher  ihcy,  no  raiihfui  friend  have  aliin— 
Detested  oolv  for  (bat  criiac  is  Cain. 
llad  I  but  lulled  each  fury  of  my  wal, 
Had  held  each  rebvl  pasMon  in  roairol. 
To  Nature  and  IoGikI  bed  faithful  prtired, 
Aud  lored  a  brother  as  a  brother  loved, 
Then  had  I  sunk  Into  a  crave  of  reu.  I 

And  Cain  had  breathed  hit  liiM  on  Abel's  breast.''  | 


'*  The  roiling  of  Laznrui "  is  another  of 
the  Winchesler  poems,  which  JNIr.  Kuesell 
has  judiciously  printed.  Like  every  thirtg 
of  Woire's,  it  shows  his  great  power  of  pic- 
turing scenes  to  his  own  eye,  and  Bonie  skill 
in  proselyting  them  to  others.  And,  like 
every  thing  eltc,  too,  of  Wolfe's,  suzgests 
to  us  that,  had  he  felt  it  right  to  pur^us 
poetry  as  a  ntudy,  his  most  successful  walk 
would  probably  have  been  the  dnma. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  on  Lmcarus 
equal  10  the  pasi^nges  we  have  given  from 
the  poem  on  Ahel^ — but  there  is  the  some 
evidence  of  objects  being  seen  with  a  poct*fl 
eye.  And  while  the  language  is  remarkn* 
ble  rather  for  propriety  and  delicacy,  than 
for  any  peculiar  power,  there  is  a  truth  of 
sentiment  and  a  tone  of  sincerity  ihrongh' 
outj  which  characteriecB  every  thing  of 
Wolfe's,  first  nnd  last. 

We  hare  mentioned  that  in  the  year 
1809  Wolfe  entered  Dublin  College, 
was  early  distinguished  there  as  a  rla!i«iici 
scholar.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  he  at  lit 
paid  but  little  atieniion  to  the  prcKcnl 
studies  of  the  place — at  least,  his  first  dis- 
tinctions in  college  were  rather  recognitions 
of  how  well  the  foundation  of  sound  class- 
ical scholarship  had  been  laid  at  Winchei 
ter,  than  any  thing  else.  Wolfe  was, 
fear,  at  this  period  idle  ;  or  perhaps  it  ougl 
rather  to  be  said,  that  he  wasgoud-nolurs 
enough  to  allow  every  idle  acquninioncc  to* 
loiter  with  him  as  long  as  he  pleased.  "  This 
facility  of  dispofeilion,"  as  his  biogrnphcr 
happily  calls  it,  ''exposed  him  to  many  in- 
terruptions in  his  studios."  He  never  a'" 
lowed  himself  to  be  denied  to  any  chanc 
visitor  ;  a  concourse  of  idlers  was  for  ever 
about  him,  either  in  his  rooms  or  in  tb| 
courts  and  gardens  of  college,  and  thj 
gave  his  more  diligent  friends  fair  excui 
for  saving  themselves  from  ihc  trouble  of 
performing  any  routine  dutr^  which  Wolfe's 
college  standing  qualified  bim  to  discharge 
(be,  pretty  certainly,  would  not  ba  doing 
any  thing  better,  and  they  would):  so  be* 
tween  Wolfe's  friends  of  the  more  idle  or 
the  more  tiudious  classes,  ibe  poor  fellow 
was  left  but  little  time  to  himself. 

There  seems  to  hove  bceo  some  chonge 
for  the  worse  inWolfe's  pecuniary  circunS 
■tancet:,  however,  in  th«  second  or  ibb^H 
year  of  his  college  life,  which  rentlered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  look  round  for  som 
addition  to  bis  means  of  support.  A  col- 
lege Scholarship  was  a  seasonable  aid  ;  but 
in  bis  day  it  was  not  of  so  uuoh  ralua  as 
tiow — and  even  now,  it  is  altogether  ioodc* 
quateto  the  support  of  a  studerti,  bowevef 
economical  his  liabits  may  be.     In  Dublin 
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College,  ufboro  every  person  permaneiilly 
cuoneeted  with  the  establishmeot  has  tor 
maoy  ycnn  lo  discKurge  tlic  dutieti  uf  tutor, 
the  mstJLui  resuurce  of  any  yuung  m&n  wltu 
lia»  inleuis  and  timi?  enough  for  it,  is  to  un- 
dertake the  tiiftk  uf  prt\'ate  tuition.  When 
life's  wiiih  tu  lake  ptipita  wns  knuwn, 
le  yaiini;  men,  wo  biiliei-e  re1ation5  of 
hie,  tmiDudintcly  soufrht  to  avail  tbcuiseU*cs 
ofbi*  inMructions.  His  hnbiis  of  idleocss, 
or  of  what  in  their  otiTectB  on  the  mind  is 
lititedirTereat — of  undirected  and  desultory 
exertion,  were  thus,  at  n  very  critical  period 
of  life,  providentially  converted  into  those 
of  kiuguiiif  diligence.  '* He  discharged  tlie 
Uik  of  instruction  u-iih  such  singular  de- 
fotednesB  and  disinterested  anxiety  an  ma- 
terially to  entrench  on  hie  own  particular 
■todies.  He  wuh,  indeed  so  prudigal  uf  his 
later  snd  of  his  lime  10  each  pupil,  that  he 
referred  little  leisure  for  bis  own  pursuits 
or  rcloxiiionB,"* 

Wplfe,  however,  found  lime  enough  to 
become  ■  successful  competitor  at  the  col- 
lege exsminaiions  for  the  highest  diaiinc- 
lioDs  in  science,  which,  till  now,  he  had 
oe^rlectcd  ;  and  the  Historical  Society  (a 
Tofuntury  associalioo  of  college  students, 
fur  the  cuUivaiioQ  of  the  talents  necessary 
forpuhlio  life)  seems  to  have  broken  the 
spell  which  had  kept  scaled  the  fountains  of 
poetry  and  oratory,  since  the  duys  of  hi? 
exercises  and  declamations  nt  Winchester 

Tho  society,  which  has  since  been  dis- 
solved, exi^-ted  dur4ng  the  greater  pari  of 
Wolfe's  college  life  ;  and  in  the  sniiio  yeor 
in  which  be  obtained  a  scholorship  he  Ire- 
came  a  member  of  it.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  nn  era  in  his  life,  VVc  well  remember 
the  etfect  of  hiti  speeches  there,  and  we  re- 
^ec  thnt  his  biographer  has  not  been  en- 
abled to  give  us  some  extracts  from  them  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  such  parts  of  them 
a«  were  written  have  not  been  preserved  : 
it  IB  also  not  improbable  that  soma  of  the 
passages  nbich  we  remembor  as  most  cfTcc- 
uve  were  never  written. 

The  objects  of  the  society  were,  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  branches  of  study  us  least 
provision  was  made  for  by  the  ordiiuiry 
range  of  college  pursuits.  Medals  were 
given  for  oratory,  fur  composition,  and  for 
proficiency  in  history;  and  each  year  of 
the  society  was  opened  and  closed  with  a 
speech  from  the  chair,  in  which  the  objccls 
of  the  society  were  set  forth  by  some  one 
pf  ihr  members  of  the  society^  specially  se- 
lected for  ih«  task. 

Lord  I'lunkelt,  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  the 

«  neoulni  of  Wolfe,  p.  11. 


printed  ;  in  all  are  passages  of  great  p( 
and  beauty;  but  the  fr^mcnts  of  \\  o 


late  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Milicr,  Mr.  Wise,  the 
late  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Sirjennt  Greene,  Mr. 
Finlay,  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes,  and  other  most 
highly  distinguished  men,  were  among 
ihoso  who  from  time  to  time  discharged 
this  honorable  duly  ;  and  it  may  be  well 
imogined  that  each  successive  speech,  oo 
the  same  topics,  rendered  the  la»k  of  the 
next  representative  of  tho  society  more  dif- 
ficult.   Scvernl  of  these  speeches  have  been 

■ower 

here  published  are  perhaps  more  beautiful 
than  any  passages  which  could  he  selected 
from  the  others — while  we  are  not  sure  that, 
as  a  whole,  wc  should  give  it  the  preference- 
For  this  speech,  and  for  a  very  beautifal 
composition  called  the  "College  Course," 
which  is  still  better,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Wolfe's  volume. 

Wolfe's  speech  from  the  chair  was  deli- 
vered about  three  years  ofier  be  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Historical  Society. 
About  the  same  time  he  must  hove  written 
the  poem  of  "  Juffurilia,"  which,  by  some 
mistake,  Mr.  Russell  has  referred  to  the  year 
1809, and  a  poem  called  "  Patriotism,"  which 
was  read  in  the  Society,  and  given  a  medal. 
The  composiiions  read  in  the  society  were 
on  subjects  selected  by  the  authors  them- 
selves, and  not,  like  those  written  for  col- 
lege prize*,  on  themes  dictated  by  others. 
"  Jugurtha  was,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  **  written 
on  n  subject  proposed  by  the  heads  of  the 
university."  This  (ixes  the  date  of  the  poem 
to  Idii,  when  that  subject  wns  the  tlicma 
prnpofied  for  what  are  called  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Prizci — the  fees  to  which  that  offi- 
cer is  entitled,  on  the  graduotion  of  eaeh 
person,  being  the  fund  for  ihoir  payment.* 
Jogurtha  is,  perhaps,  Wolfe's  best  poem. 
(ts  only  fault  is  one,  which,  as  Uoldsmilh 
says  in  a  similar  case,  it  would  be  easy  for 
a  critic,  of  a  different  temper  to  insist  on 
an  a  beanty  ; — but  a  fault,  and  a  grievous 
fuult  it  is,  however  speciously  it  mny  be  de- 
fended,— we  mean  ilic  tendency  to  amplifi- 
cation. A  true  thought  is  expressed,  and 
Wolfe  will  not  let  us  rest  there,  bni  repeats 
it  in  every  variety  of  phrase — protects  it 
behind  a  sevenfold  shield  of  words.  The 
poem  is,  however,  a  noble  enbri. 

•  Wiiir«'i  piM*m  wns  pTobobly  Qnp-iip^jrsuriit  wilh 
the  boaiJ  .  St  !«■«  wp  know,  tbnl  iinorg  iH?  mm- 
(Notin'ri*  In  whii-'li  prizoii  wpr«  awanlp^),  llie  mnsi 
•mcc-mIuI  on  thu  Milijrpi  was  ouc  liy  iho  Rrv,  Mr. 
Uittpiii.  wlio  a-xin  ntter  entcrnl  into  ttic  churcli. 
•iiul  wat  for  nin'tevn  f  cMir*  ulirnir  ut'  tite  pnrisli  or 
Olilcnitlr,  in  iha  ooonl)'  of  Mrniti.  Mr.  Hatpin 
*tilt  live*,  is  ftuttior  of  ftpins  poliilcul  PfX^y*,  chiefiy 
1)11  •iitjjn'ttD<itine«'lo(l  With  Uu)  lii»b  oltiiivh,  and  of 
nn  e-xcccdirsly  intereiuu];  pDpcr  nn  ili.i  MuUmn- 
mer  Nigbt's  Dream. 
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The  only  poem  in  the  volutne  which  we 
do  not  like  i*  one  on  ttie  battle  of  Busnco, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  coltegp  eier- 
icisc.  To  ibis  Mr.  Rusn'II  lja«  nut  fiied  a 
^dsie,  hilt  from  internal  eviilencc  we  ore  in- 
clined to  think  it  could  noi  have  been 
written  in  the  full  maturity  of  Wolfc^ti 
powers.  The  baitle  was  fought  nn  the27ih 
of  Sentpoiber,  1810,  nnd  we  ihinJc  it  likely 
that  Wolfe's  poem  was  written  soon  after 
— at  least  it  wna  at  thiit  period  very  much 
the  practice  in  Dublin  College  to  give 
the  viclories  of  Wellington  such  chance  of 
immortnlity,  us  prize  poems  in  Greek,  Ciig- 
lisb,  and  Latin  could  cive — and  it  went  a 
great  way  to  make  Tories  of  the  young 
poets,  though  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
aevea  wise  men  of  Dublin  College  bad  not 
any  thought  of  this  advnntac;e  gained  for 
Church  and  Slate.  Wolfe's  Busaco  is  not 
good.  "  Patriotism"  is  a  poem  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  Wc  arc  surprised  that  this 
and  "  Jorgurtha"  Imve  not  found  their  way 
into  the  popular  selections.        > 

Wolfe  about  this  lime  (181S)  thought  of 
reading  for  a  college  fellowi^hip.  The  fel- 
lowships in  Dublin  College  ore  given  lo  the 
best  answerers  at  a  public  exoniinaiion  in  a 
very  extensive  course  of  science — the  pre- 
paration fur  which  is  sufficient  lu  occupy  a 
clever  man'H  attention  for  Gcveral  years. 
Wolfe's  hnhits  of  study  were  desultory — 
his  talents  for  poetry  and  general  literature 
were  likely  to  misU-od  him — and  while  bis 
Bucccfis  could  not  be  doubtful  if  diligence 
could  be  reckoned  on,  yet  it  was  quite  un- 
certain whether  Wolfe  could  be  got  lo  at- 
tend with  perseverance  to  a  prescribed 
•ourKC  of  study  fur  any  long  tinie.  At  all 
events  the  trial  was  not  made.  One  or  two 
visits  to  friends  in  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Wicliluw  seem  to  have  dispersed  the 
dream.  The  contrast  between  the  domestic 
happiness  which  he  saw  enjoyed  by  the 
friends  will)  whom  he  was  ou  those  visits 
and  escursions,  und  the  dulness  of  his  col- 
lege rooms,  appears  to  linve  completely  put 
an  end  to  any  chance  of  his  cunlciilcdiy 
jixing  himself  down  to  the  necessary  plau^ 
of  study.  There  was  little  chance  of  fel- 
lowship-rending for  B  man  who,  %vhen  be 
returned  to  bis  rooms  from  his  country  ex- 
cursions, was  engaged  in  describing  the 
scenes  he  had  left  in  verses  such  as  the 
following : 

PinEWELL  TO  LOrCH  BKAV. 

''  Then  famhn;  wi^Il  '—I  trnvr  lli^r  rocks  aod  glcDs 
And  all  thy  wilJ  and  rentJmt  inojfiiy. 
To  nlaniTP  amid  ilte  wiirl'J\  d"l'L>riiii(ic!!, 
Ann  sre  tmw  |iiile<iii»ly  nuirikinit  ilefnce 
Wbst  [idd  liolli  givru  ilicuj  ^ud  j— while  rieviog 
thee, 


I 


I  ihintt  how  ^mnd  iDil  branurul  ts  God, 
When  tnjia  han  nm  loiradcd  on  his  woritA, 
Rni  left  hl^  hti}{lil  cffniiun  unimpnilpil. 
'Twa-  ihrrrfnrc  I  ni>pri>iichcd  thcc  with  an  awe 
Dflixhtfiii  — thfrrcforr  ey^-d.  wlib  jov  RTiH^-qoe 
Wiih  joy  I  could  nol  sf.eak  ,  (luf.  un  lliis  brarl 
Hatt  br<.iiiiruijs  Namrt*  *r)dnin  sinilcd.  anU  scaica 
A  i-asual  wind  has  blpwD  the  vril  a>idf, 
And>hown  me  tier  iinmoriDl  lJneanieni<(.) 
Twas  ihereforc  Jid  mr  hciri  exp.ind,  iq  mark 
Thy  nrnsivp  uoiformiir  or^ltiutn. 
The  (icrp  nod  holy  dnrsnehs  ofiliy  wave. 
And  ibai  siera  roiVy  form.  uho4(>  aspect  stocHl 
AUiwnrl  us.  and  courrmilcd  i»  at  nnLc, 
Sveming  >o  viodicaie  ihe  va^^hip  due. 
And  yet  rrcltned  in  proirl  rrciimbcnry. 
As  if  secure  ihe  humane  would  be  jtsid  ; 
li  toi'ketl  Ihe  Gi'itiiisol  ihe  place,  and  seemed 
ToSuperstiiloD'scyc.  lo  czeirise 
Some  .«'acre(l.  unknuwo  riin<!iion.  Blei><>pil  rieea 
Frauehl  with  the  primeval  jtrnndenr*  or,  il  ang: 
is  changed  in  tht-r — it  h  no  munal  rouch 
Thit  sbarpcned  iby  roa^h  bruw,  or  fringed  t 

skim 
Wifh  ruAr.se  liixurjaDcv:— 'liras  the  llgblofo, 

force 
Doshri  tis5iroa^lln3h  acro^islhee.  snd  dtd  pnlAI 
The  eras  ;  or.  with  hix  Monoy  thunde tholl, 
Th'  Aliiiifihiy  archiirci  hiin«eir(lisj»med 
Ynn  rock  ;  then  filing  ii  down  vht-rtr  tiuw  jt  ba 
And  said,  '  do  ihou  lie  lliere  ;'— niid  ^'-iiIbI  tai 
(Which,  e'en  wiihoullhegiMMl  manspraj-er. 

down,} 
CalI'd  lonh  ihjr  regeiaiioo.    Then  I  wairh'd 
The  cinud*  ihal  cotirs'iJ  alonj;  ihr  tky.  to  which 
A  trembling  spletnlyr  u'er  the  nniers  mur'd 
Rroponsivt* ;  vrlnle  oi  ifuie.w  ii  >lole  lo  l.iiid. 
And  ^tiiil'd  among:  ihf?  muuniain'^  iluvity  iocks. 
Fuiely  ibere  liiisrr  b*:iiirs  in  iliis  |:lj.re. 
Fur  n-hum  all  ihts  is  done  :— it  caonoi  be, 
Thai  .til  this  fait  profo>ioB  U  bfj^row'd 
For  such  Willi  vrayu'^ixl  pil^rinm  as  our*elves. 
J'aply.  some  K'l'r'on^  •■puiis  here  awnit 
The  bpctiifiKoC  Heaven's  pnrtols;  whodwpoft 
Along  ihebifom  of  ihe  lixtd  lake  , 
Who  cioairr  on  ihal  peak  ;  or  playful  prep 
Into  yon  eaj^le'^  noti ;  ihen  sli  ihem  dvva 
And  lalk  aflho^e  ihey  leH  on  rarlh.and  iKni>« 
Wham  iliej  »hal]  meet  m  Heaveo :  and,  haptyT 

fired 
(If  bleis'-ed  splnl*  tire  in  such  employ.) 
The  finniherins  phaniomh  lav  throt  dowB  lo 
Upiii  ihc  bo^oln  of  ihe  dewy  bfeo»r — 
Ah!  whhber  do  I  roara  — I  dare  not  think — 
A)asl  I  moM  forsel  Tt<ee   for  I  fO 
To  mis  with  narrow  minds  and  hollnw  heari 
I  mu»t  forgcl  ihec — fAce  ihee— l«re  ihcc  well. 


I  in#,^H 

,"1 


I 
I 

!u«- 
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"The  following  stanza!",'*  says  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, "  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  sen 
lions  with  which  the  poet  returned  fr 
such  scenes  as  this  to  the  sombre  walls 
a  college,  and  how  poinfuUy  he  felt  t 
transition  from  such  enjoyments,  to 
grove  occupation  of  academic  studivs. 

"  Oh  asy  not  thai  my  brsrt  is  cold 

To  nii^ibt  ilinl  orcc  cnld  wnrm  it ; 
Thii  Ntiiito'*  fimi   ■■  ■  ■'-■  ■    ''111 

Nc  more  hn»  |m-''^  ■    o  ; 

Or.  itint  tilt  tinf|cii<  -CBD  cMU 

One  iclnw  ol'  fund  emotH:>n 
For  tbn»fl  who  made  il  dearer  stilt, 

And  sbat'd  oiy  wild  dsvotloik 
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•  StIII  nft  iliaM  tnlrn.n  vcrnp*  I  view 

la  T»pi  mill  ilrcnniy  tudnoM  ; 
Ott  I'l^'^  >m  tliiiftt  M-lio  lov'rl  Ibvm  too 


A. 


A. 


Til*  •--  ■  ■  i      ■  1 

Wxlii'  :■!• 

"  -  ■■  .,,.  ,,.-: 

'1  .■  t»f>Qndl«M  Heaven 

TbPMT  l"T  ilie  lid  nirnie  orr  givrn— 
Jtut  M-tiat  biiv«  »lfl*cB  witU  r^lntiiro  7  '  " 

There  is  n  pncin,  of  which  mnny  of  the 
•tanzns  have  nit  the  vigor  of  Burns — and 
which  are  so  pcrfecily  descriptive  of  the 
frieod  ulioiif  charipcier  inspired  them — 
(ivorge  Orierson  of  tbe  Iri»h  hnr — thai  we 
vish  w«  could  trnnacribe  them,  but  must 
refer  oor  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 

Mr.  Hut-seil.  in  describing  Wutfc'a  ad- 
miration of  Compbell's  Hchenhnden,  mcD- 
lions  some  pcculintiiies  of  hts  manner, 
which  we  may  as  well  preserve. 

"U  was,  imlecil,  the  prculiar  (cmperamenl  of 
his  mini!,  lo  ilitptay  il«  ernnliousby  llie  strviu^Bt 
outwurd  ik-tiii.Mifiritiji>i>H. 

'•S'l.li  iv.r.-liig  iijicllt'rrnnl  BcnBibililirii,  and 

the  •  iiiif  vit'.irity  vT  bits  animal  ^piriu, 

lion  nl'  hiK  fcelingfi  generally  dtK- 

ed  lUt'll  by  thu  nioFt  lively  cxprcMionii,  and 

Kitncs  by   nn  unrct^truincd    vehemence  o1' 

^^ge«tip-ul!Uion,  wlucli  olU-n  ulTordcd  omuacmcnl 

lo  liU  [iicirc  Hi^d^ilo  ur  Ivtw  iiiiprt.'«siblu  ucquuiiU- 

I  anef  3. 

"  Whenever  (n  tlie  t-oropany  ofhis  friend«  any 
ihini;  r^'•f^mpii  in  bis  reading',  or  to  hiii  memory, 
whii'h  pawtrfully  iilfi^clrd  bin    inia<;inntion,  ht? 
Ufually  KtarlL'J  fmni  bis  oeiiL,    flun^  aeide  ht« 
chair,  atiil  puccil  about  ihc  room,  gtvin;;  vent  to 
his  ttdiniruliun  m  repeated  exclanmiion»  nf  dc- 
liffhl,  nttd  iti  [renturcit  of  (be  mu«(  aaiinnled  rap- 
ture.    Nutbiriif  priiducei]  These  e(iialioii<«  more 
•trnji{fly  'b.m  iiiii-i' ,  of  ibi-.  pleasures  of  whieb 
he  vfA"  in  iht:  hi',;h>'>.t  decree  HUaccplible.     He 
''bod  nn  car  Ibnucd  to  enjoy,  in  Ihc  nio*il  rxquiiitc 
manner,   the    6tniplr*9t  melody,    or   the  richetil 
'harctiaiiy.     Widi  but  lildu  culiivation,  he  Imd 
imcqorred  «iifiiciciil  tAi'tW  in  the  iht-ory  of  thin  nc- 
I  eoiiipliwtimunl,  tu  rfliidi  its  higbcitc  dinrmK,  and 
lo  c-Kcrr-iee  a  iJiscriniinntivc  lacle  in  the  appre- 
,  cijilian    of  any  t'oinp<»>'ili(>n  or  pcrlorinnnce  in 
J  lb  111  didi;;blfidarl-     Sa-rrd  nuuip.  above  all,  (c»- 
[,|>ermlly  the  compofitjoiiH  of  Handel,)  bad  the 
ItttMt  (Tubduiiin — the  mod    IranBporlind    et^ci 

'' ■■' nd  veeini'd  lo  etdivcn  and 

Itt  "I  lu  Ibb  biirlit-til  pilt^li,    He 

'  ilii*  pociry  of  iiniMic,  nnd 
u  m  calrbins;  ihe  Bpirit 

am!  <  '       '  '   <      'lirnr  a  naiioiiid  nieln- 

rdy.  iMie  or  two  spcciincnit  of  the  adiipCiuon  of 
IliM  pitr.'JFid  tidentj  to  «ucli  i^ubjccU,  may  give 
]Bome  idr-n  of  this. 

"  Me  vf.it  fo  mueb  struck  by  the  ^rand  naiion- 
.  Spanish  nir,  *  Viva  el  Key  Fernando,'  the  first 


time  he  heard  it  pliiyod  by  a  friend,  tliiil  he  irn- 
meJiatt'ly  conii»ent-«.'4l  tiriyini  it  over  and  over 
n^in.  until  he  prnjin'.rt!  an  Kni;linli  sou^'  tidini- 
rnhly  suited  to  llie  rune.  The  air,  wbirb  Iin*  ibe 
rhnmctrr  of  no  auimatetl  march,  ojicnn  in  a 
strain  of  grandeur,  nnd  wuddtnly  fiiilj.>iilfii  fur  a 
few  barii  into  a  elow  tiinl  palbetic  nioJululton, 
from  which  it  nbruptly  clari6  okrniii  inlo  all  the 
CDthujiaam  of  martial  spirit.  'Thi:  wnrd*  uro 
happily-  ndiipti'il  lo  these  [ratuittiuiis  ;  but  tliL-  nir 
•shoulJ  be  known,  in  order  thut  (be  niTit^r  of  llic 
son-/  should  be  duly  eatcemod.  The  (irnlchnng« 
in  ifie  expruMion  of  the  nir  occur*  nl  the  niriih 
linn  of  the  mmg,  uud  coDtinoisa  to  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  jina. 

BPiMSH  soitc. 
AM—'  Vm  Gl  Rty  Fcmaoilu.* 

Tl>e  cliRin*  n(  Spam  srs  bresk>n£ — 

Lm  G.itil  iUt*|tiir  nnd  11/  i 
nor  wrnilifi)!  triiiiip<-t't  >|wakin{, 
Loi  tjrmnu  boar  and  di«. 

Ber  stanilnrd  o'er  us  nrobing 

I«  bufninK  nil  and  fur  j 
Tito  »(^<d  of  tip,ijii  U  marebtng 

In  tliutKlprs  lo  tlip  war. 
Look  rniind  yotir  lovely  Spain, 
Aad  My  sUall  Gitul  reuiatu  1 

Bplinid  jT'iti  biirninx  vhIIrjt. 
Bt^ti'lil  <fim  nnkmi  plain — 
Lvt  us  lienf  itieif  diun>-^ 
I.ei  tlirtn  come.  let  iliem  coma  t 
For  Vcngrnnco  and  Frt'edr<m  rally, 
And  SpiiukSftt*  !  uoHnid  (•)!  S[<aiQ ! 

Rempmlwr,  Rrmpmber.  nrimma, 
Rvnieinber  Napoleon's  cb»in  — 

Rsmt!mlN.-f  your  own  Snrnt'ofl^ii, 
And  itrike  for  tbc  cmiw  of  S|)siu^ 

Rpiiicntlwr  your  own  Samp's*!!. 

And  onward,  oiiwivrd  !  for  Sjitiin  \ 

"  Apoiher  of  bis  favoriia  melodies  wna  the 
popular  Irish  air,  '  CJramachree-'  He  never 
nearJ  il  vvilliout  being  serwibly  nlTeeted  by  its 
deep  and  lender  cxprei««ion ;  but  he  ibouijlit 
that  no  wiirds  had  ever  buen  written  for  il  wbieh 
rnme  up  to  his  idea  of  Uie  peculiar  pntboi  vvhicli 
pervades  the  whole  strain.  H<'  oatd  Ibey  all 
appeared  lo  him  want  indiridtmlilt/  of  fL-cling. 
At  the  desire  of  a  friend  he  anyr  Ins  own  eon- 
ceplion  of  il  in  these  verges,  which  il  8.iems  bard 
lo  nr.id,  |tcrha[M  irii[iossible  lo  hear  sung,  witlt- 
oul  leara. 

tOKQ. 

Aim—'  Uraswcluys.' 

irl  bad  (hoiiKtit  tliou  could'ft  havs'disd, 

I  iilt>;lil  iiol  Vrcf[i  for  lli4*e  j 
Bui  1  r^jrifoi,  wli^rt  by  iby  *kIp, 

Tbnt  tb'tii  onld'ii  monni  bo  ; 
It  npvcr  ihrouttli  my  mind  Imd  im»i, 

Tbe  lime  wtiold  e'er  bo  o'er, 
And  I  on  ili»e  aliouM  look  my  ln»t. 

And  ibou  slmuld'at  iniila  no  mine  * 

And  9iilt  npon  ihni  lace  I  Inok, 

And  ttiiuk  'twill  fimilc  nitnin  ; 
And  *till  tbe  tliougbt  I  wdl  not  brook, 

Tltat  I  must  look  in  vain  I 


Bui  wben  1  fp«flk~-tlioa  doei  not  »/, 

Wli«l  lU'ti)  nrVr  l^fl'Bt  unsnul, 
Anrt  now  I  Prrl,  ai  well  I  ni«y. 

Sweci  Maijr !  tlwu  an  dead  ! 

If  ihnu  woiiUlVl  •rnj',  oVp  as  ilwiii  »rl, 

AH  viAil  and  nil  ■rrpi)i>, 
I  Kill  in><tii  ptets  Ebjr  «1I«di  hMirt, 

AniJ  wliora  ilijr  Mnile*  Iiavr  born  ! 
Wliitf  rVd  tliy  dull  bleak  corse  I  ttave, 

TIjou  teriTJrtt  aiill  iiijr  own, 
But  tlirri'  I  Iny  llirn  in  tby  grave— 

A.n<l  1  ftin  iiuw  ulood  ! 

1  tlo  not  lliinV.  wlttio'ct  tiion  art, 

Tlinq  b««i  Pir^nitco  mc  ; 
And  I,  perbnps.  mny  tfviih  tbii  lieirt, 

111  iliink)i)i;  luo  of  ibMi ; 
Yet  tbvra  wn«  ttiiiiid  lli«e  tueb  •  dawn 

Oi'  (iitbt  ne'oi  tccn  b«fora, 
As  fancy  ntver  could  bava  drawo, 

And  never  cun  rr»u>r«  ! 

"  He  wai  nikeJ  wticth<>r  he  bad  any  real  in- 
cident in  view,  or  Imd  witnessed  any  immetlinto 
orcurrenci;  wliii-lt  miijlit  have  prompted  theae 
ltnu&.  His  reply  wan,  he  had  nat ;  but  ihnt  he 
bod  enng  the  air  ovlt  and  over  till  he  burst  into 
■  flood  of  tears,  in  which  mood  he  composed  ihc 
wonit." 

The  folloiving  is,  in  its  way,  of  almost 
unequalled  bcAuty  : 

"  SONG. 

Ob.  my  lov«  hu  an  cyo  or  ths  softest  blue, 

Yet  ii  wtif  not  tbal  lliat  won  mo  ; 
But  ■  Inile  bripbt  drop  Troin  b«r  »oul  wu  there, 

'Tis  tbfti  (hat  bas  iuidon«  mo. 

I  migbi  bavd  patt'd  t}til  luvi^ty  oberk, 
Nur,  pcrclinnro,  my  ln-nrt  Uavn  |pfi  nt"*  ; 

But  ibc  MDstiifoblntli  ibntcarrw  trutubling  theio, 
or  my  lieait  it  fot  ever  beren  ma. 

I  inigbi  bavn  Toricxirn  that  tc<\,  ml  Up— 
Yei  bow  fnrnn  thtil  thuugbt  lo  »evet  T — . 

But  ib(*f(-  wsi  a  nniili*  from  ibe  lunftbitiU  witiiin, 
And  tbai  tniilol'll  toinembn  forever. 

Think  not  'tU  nothing  but  lirelest  clay, 
ThnnlvKKUt  furni  llmt  linuols  mo  j 

'Ti«  tho  grnrrriiUy  doltoiie  mind  that  move) 
la  every  atep,  that  encbanti  me. 

1^1  mv  not  hear  the  nifhiingala  sing, 
Tlioagh  I  aoce  in  it*  nuiea  dt^light^  ; 

TbcreeiiD)]  and  mind  tliai  comes  wbtipering  forth, 
Uaa  h(t  rno  no  tituaie  bvside  it. 

WbQ  could  blame  hml  I  loved  thai  lace, 
i£r«  my  eye  cotild  twice  explore  bcr  ; 

Yet,  it  19  fur  ibi;  fairy  inti^llt^fnri:  Ibere, 
And  brr  warm — warm  boail  I  ad'^re  ber.** 

■^Ve  are  inclined  to  tlitnk  the  "Lines  on 
^tbc  Burial  or  Sir  Juhu  .Muoro"  was  the  Inst 

Soem  thai  VVoIfe  ever  wrote.     They  were 
rst  circuUled  in  manuscript   among    liia 
college  friends,  then  printed  in  the  newspu- 
^pers  and  niag.izines.     Jlyron  read  them  out 
rroin  a  macrazint*  to  some  friends,  of  whom 
Cnpiain  Mcdwin  was  one.    At  this  lime  lite 


or 


and  J^Icdwin,  in  one  way  or  other,  was  led 
to  think  them  Byron's.     The  copy  Kent  by 
Byron  to  his  sister,  in  his  own  hsndwriling^— 
seemed  at  first  to  Captain  Medwin  to  gtv^^| 
a   kind   of  confirmation   to   a   conjectured^ 
which,  however,  in  every  after  edition  of 
bis  exceedingly   interesting  book,  he  look 
care  to  tetl  his  readers  was  a  mistake — add- 
ing  that   the   poem   was  ascertained  to  be 
Wolfe's.     Medwin's  claim  of  the  poem  for 
Byron  Jed  to  several  letters,  slating  llic  ir 
rtuthor;  one  from  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Kngli 
bar,  which  first   gave  to   the  public  a  su 
stantinlly  correct  copy  of  the  lines ;  anotb 
from    Dr.   Miller,  of    Armagh,    in    which 
Wolfe's  character  is  Blrikin?ly  drawn  :  but 
by  far  the  most  interesting  document  which 
ihc  occasion  called  forth  was  the  Ttcv.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan's  narrative  of  the  original  pro* 
dnction  of  the  poem.     Wc  transcribe  bis 
account  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Taylor — 

"  The  poem  was  commenced  in  my  campnD| 
The  occ&aion  was  us  fuilaws  :— Wull<-  '■■'■■.n  int 
my  worn  one  cvciiinc  while  I  wiie  r 
■Edinburgh  AnnnnI  UogiMer.'    1  il.. 
iho  volume  for  1809,*  and  which  concluded  ni' 
an  accoutit  of  tlte  haitlc   of  Coruiiua,  nnd 
death  of  Sir  John  Moore.     Il  appeared  tome 
be  admirably  wriitcn^^ind  althdUKb  the  wrii 
miglil  not  be  clatwed  amongst  die  ray  wnrmc 
adinirem  of  lliftt  laraentedgcner:!!,  yet  he  c 
liially  appreciated  Ids  many  great  and  niiiiu 
i]uuIjUcs,  and  eagerly  scixed  upon  every  upp 
(unity  of  doing  him  generous  and  ample  jueti 
In  college  we  do  not  always  lay  down  our  hool 
when  visited  by  our  rrienuB;  at  lenrt.  yrru  koo 
10  your  ccwt,  that  such   is  nut  »My  pmrlirc. 
made  oor    dear  departed   frieitd  liEieii  lo 
white  t  read    the  ncrounl  wbicli  Uie  ndinira 
writer(lconj(iclureJihatbe must  bij  Air- .Suuljic 
made  Lo  assume  a  classical  intereirt ;  and  we  boi 
felt  kindled  anil  elevated  by  a  rrcitul  whiirh  w: 
cuculated  to  ronccnlrnic  whflle%-cr  of  Rlary  or 
intetCHt  attached  in  our  young   imaginniions  to 
Chieronea  or  Munithon.  upon  the  i«po|]eM  \iil 
of  a  Driii«h  eoldier-    When  I  bad  done.  Wo 
and  t  walked  into  the  country ;  and  I  obscrv 
that  he  was  totally  inaiienuve  to  the  objc 


I 
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■  "  It  was  Ibe  volume  for  1806.  The  followinjr  Is 
the  conclusion  of  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  O  .$a  " 
ran  sllades- 

"Sir  Jubo  Moore  had  oflen  said,  th«t  >f'  ^ 
hilled  ill  bstile,  he  wished  lolwbniied  » 
The  botly  wn»  removed  :ii  mt<]i>t)ilri  i>>  i ' 
Curynns.     A   gr.ivi:  wns  ilun  Tiir  biro  nii  ;l)(   i^ut- 
pan  there,  by  a  body  of  tbe9lh  recimein ;  (hcaide*- 
du-camp  nttendin?  by  turn:".    N.'        '  !  ■  I* 

procured  i  ami  tic  olfKerH  uf  bt^ 
ba^ly,  dre^^^'l   as  ii   wim,  in  a   in>>  .[ 

blnnlcei^     The  it)icTm':ni  wa^  basirned  :  lur  aK>ui 
elictil  in  lbcmorniii|;.Kmi)e  Grinir  u'>-^  Iftint,  nti'Ifhe 
ulliccrti  ff^r<-il  ibnt  If  a  M.-ri<   < 
ibry  >li<tiil(lb^iiritered  awhv 
him  il!cit  law  duly.    The  l'' 

him  lo  thearavci  the  fuiiu.  / 

the    chapUtioi    and   the  eu 


author  a  name  wasool  known  lo  the  public,  I  eaith.'^lW»«*»rj*  Amtm»i' Jttgakt,  ItM,  p.  4W*. 
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finjiiod  him.  anil  in  fon»pr«fttion  nb*eni  nni]  «ftlf- 
mt'ol vivl ,  lie  wtiB,  in  fact,  silfntlj-  riMnposinw ; 
nT\A,  m  n  *hnf(  time,  hr  n*pf!alcd  for  mt  (wiOioot 
rlxrn  down)  the  firfft  and  las(  vtnnKtui  of  liiv 
ir^-atitirul  odr,  %vIriL-!i  iiii  V'ti  !i,n'r  truly  sHOtnl  in 
■  iJn-  muptiiriif  '  ii  licni  first 

lEitciKlciJ.     1  »  '   i  I'V  ili»^ni ; 

and  I  tii'licvn  llic  <>iIuMi'tii<tii  1  >  ,'  '  I  :  idy 
tO'liiri-il  Iiillk  IdtfUOply  lliPOlljCT-!  1^/  I'.:-  ry 

oo<!  orihe  ci>rrffC[ioiii  which  yn\x  Ii-ivc  iiijj;i{c*teil 
w  rig*il.  Yoiir  mccnory  haa  serrvii  you  lulmi* 
rably  (o  realore  the  ode  to  Ihc  itate  m  whicb  it 
i*a»'lefl  by  ita  lumanlud  author." 

It  Rnomi  impossible  that  any  mind  could 
be  ancandid  or  dull  enough  to  resist  «ucli 
evidence  as  this:  yet  thoitgb,  in  addition 
toiliiflevidence.ArchdQaeon  Russell  printed 
the  poem  in  his  remains  at  Wolfe':),  ibe  old 
rcportn  ascribing  its  authorship  to  one  or 
otfier  of  the  popular  poet&of  the  day,  or  to 
sonio  obscure  village  minslrc),  were  every 
now  ond  then  repeated.  UtilucLily,  in  Mr. 
Ruti&cir!(  memoir  of  Wolfe,  after  stating 
fomc  of  the  iib»urd  reports  concerning  the 
tatborship  of  the  poem,  the  following  cure- 
le»»Jy*vvf itton  sentence  occurred : — "  How- 
crer,  the  matter  has  been  placed  beyond 
dispute,  by  the  proof  that  ii  appeared  with 
tbo  tniiialit  *  C.  W.'  in  an  Irish  print,  long 
prior  to  the  alleged  dates  which  its  false 
claimants  assign."  A  sentence  is  ai 
least  as  likely  to  be  carelessly  read  as  care- 
lessly wriiion  ;  and  it  ums  supposed  from 
tbia  that  Mr.  Russetl  knew  no  more  about 
the  matter  than  any  body  else,  and  that  the 
whole  of  iho  evidence  rested  on  the  fact 
of  some  Irish  paper  having  printed,  at 
•omo  time  not  stated  by  Air.  Russell,  the 
lines,  with  the  letters  '  C.  W.;'  and  we, 
who  happen  to  know  of  our  own  knowledge 
the  fact  of  Wolfe's  being  the  author  of 
th«  lines,  happen  also  to  know  of  our  owti 
know1cd{;e,  that  men  of  the  very  highest 
rank  in  literature  fell  into  what  wc  cannnt 
but  think  the  rery  natural  mistake  which 
we  have  pointed  out.  Other  passages  in 
Mr.  Kiisscirf>  memoir  ought  to  have  placed 
tbe  matter  beyond  all  doubt  ;  but  in  his 
narration  of  the  matter,  it  is  nut  easy  to 
distinguish  what  is  evidence  and  what  is 
argument.  Mr.  Russell,  like  ourselves,  or 
«ny  other  of  Wolfe's  friends,  would  as  soon 
think  of  doubting  the  authorship  of  Mnr- 
tnion  or  any  other  acknowledged*  work  of 
toy  wctl-kuowD  writer  as  that  of  this  poem  ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  mixture  of 
argument  and  evidence,  the  boundary  lines 
of  which  are  not  very  distinctly  marked  in 
bis  account,  tended  somewhat  to  perplex  a 
case  which  was  the  simplest  in  the  world. 
While  tlie  fciendi  of  Wolfe  were  one  after 
another  staliog  their  knowledge  of  his  bar- 


ing written  the  poem,  it  was  claimed,  in 
some  unintelligible  local  hoax,  as  the 
production  of  n  rhyming  liorse-doclor  in 
Durham.  The  letter,  n-riiien  in  his  name 
by  some  provincial  jeaipr,  claiming  ii  for 
him,  was  copied  into  the  pnpers,  and  the 
laurel*  which  Medwin  demanded  for  It^ron, 
were  now  for  a  while  ownrded  to  ,Vaig/tol 
— that  was,  as  we  best  rempmb'-r,  the  name. 
A  more  respectable  parents^e  wns  soon 
after  found,  and  gave  rise  to  a  conjecture 
which  many  thought  probable  enough.  A 
volume  of  poems  was  printed  by  n  young 
clergyman  of  the  nonie  of  Barnard,  who 
soon  after  died  of  consumption.  A  friend 
of  ours  claiming  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
for  Wolfe,  was  told,  under  circumstances 
that  coerced  his  bellef^so  strongly  was 
the  matter  stated,  and  by  a  person  whose 
means  of  knowledge  were  of  a  peculiar 
kind — that  the  poem  was  printed  in  Bar- 
nard's hook  ;  his  informnni,  of  course,  as- 
serting that  Rarnnrd  w:is  ihe  author— col 
\Volfe.  The  facts  nppeared  to  our  friend 
to  be  indisputable,  nnd  a  theory  instontly 
started  up  m  his  mind,  which  reconciled 
them  with  the  fact  of  Wolfe's  authorship 
of  ihopocm.  The  conversation  occurred 
aHer  Wolfe's  death,  just  at  the  period  of 
.Mcdvvin's  publication  ;  nnd  the  account  of 
Barnard's  early  death,  and  some  other  co- 
inciding circumstances,  led  him  to  the  cno- 
ciusion  that  Wolfe  bad  published  a  volumt 
of  poems  under  the  assumed  name  of  Bar- 
nard. We  have  hod  more  thun  one  irgu* 
ment  with  our  friend  on  the  subject,  know- 
ing that  it  wns  almost  impossible  that  Wolfe, 
nil  whose  movements  were  known  to  bis 
friends,  could  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poems  ;  while  we  felt  that  it  would  grotify 
our  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  Barnard  s 
book,  and  we  hod  inquiries  made  of  the  pub- 
lisher. The  little  book,  a  pamphlet  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  is  now  on  our  table — "  Trifles, 
imitative  of  the  chaster  atyle  of  Mclanger.** 
Graceful  imitations  they  are,— not  transla- 
tions, nor  in  any  degree  approaching  thai 
character:  not  equal  to  Merivole**  poems 
from  the  Anthology,  or  even  to  Bland's,  but 
still  very  pleasing  m  their  wny  ;  and  we  are 
fflad  of  the  accident  ihnl  introduced  us  to 
the  pleasant  little  book  j  but  imforiunately 
the  sight  of  it  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  ro- 
mance which  our  friend  had  woven  out  of 
the  publication,  and  the  fates  of  Barnard 
and  Wolfe.  The  poem  which,  to  the  gifted 
eye  of  the  printer  nnd  bookseller,  whose 
claim  of  Wolfo'a  ode  for  Barnard,  led  to 
the  confusion,  hod  nppeared  to  bo  "The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  turns  out  10  be 
"  Teraes  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Coplain 
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■        9lh  regiment  of  drngoonv,  who  fell 
in    the     battle   of    Wmerloo !  !'*      Capiaio 
of  tlic  drarouiiB,  bccnme  identified 


witli  .Sir  John  Moore,  and  Corunnti  and  Wa- 
terloo were  nil  one.  in  mistakes  like  this, 
or  iu  the  bu0bonery  of  prorincial  jeatn,  we 
arc  eotivlnced  ihut  nil  tbe  claitns  lo  this 
poem  ori^inaied,wiih  the  exception  of  one, 
•(I  pficuliar  that  we  feel  it  necessary  rehic- 
-tontiy  to  notice  il. 

In  tbe  EilinbvrgA  ^9tivertiser,tx  letter  dated 
Temp/e^  January,  1S41,  signed  ,'7-  Mttckin- 
ytosk.  and  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Miiir, 
'■9si»ianl  minister  of  Temple,  accompanied 
with  documents  of  one  kind  or  other,  by 
which  the  statements  of  the  letter  were 
■oii:^ht  to  be  confirmed,  was  printed.  The 
writer  of  the  letter,  the  master  of  the  parish 
school  at  Temple,  states  bimseU  to  have 
written  tbe  poem,  and  goes  into  a  vcrj'  mi- 
nute detail  of  circumstances  connected  with 
his  claim.  Iklr.  Mnir  manifesily  travc  entire 
credence  to  Mackintosh's  sintcment,  and 
the  editor  of  the  F.dinhur^h  Jldvertiser  pave 
it  nlso  his  sanction.  This  led  to  the  piib- 
licitinn  of  several  letters  un  the  subject, 
»ll  from  persons  of  considerable  eminence. 
Who  kneiv  tbe  fact  of  Wolfe's  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  poem.  Mackintot<h  publi&lied 
an  impudent  letter,  admitting  that  Wolfe 
must  nnre  clnimed  tbe  poem,  but  still  as- 
serting' himself  to  be  the  tvriter.  He  wait 
oiiliicky  enough  to  assign  n  date  to  tbe  pe- 
riod at  i\hich  he  composed  il ;  and  though 
the  precise  date  of  Wolfe's  poem  is  not  as- 
certoincd,  yet  it  is  ascertained  that  it  was 
written  prior  to  the  date  which  ^lackintutih 
chose  til  lay  for  his  bnndiwortc.  While  the 
discussion  about  Mackintosh's  claim  wqk 
Foing  on  in  the  newfipapers.  Dr.  Liiby  luck- 
ily fonnd  a  letter  of  Wolfe's,  givirig  a  com- 
pictfl  copy  of  the  lines  tn  Wolfe  s  bard- 
writing.  Tbe  overwhelming  evidence  that 
from  one  quarter  or  nnorhcr  exposed  the 
impudence  of  Mackintosh's  pretensions,  led 
Mr-  Muir,  who  bad  at  first  been  imposed  on 
by  him,  Co  re-examine  tbe  plausible  school- 
master, and  he  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
him  a  confession  that  bis  fiiniemeni  was  "  a 
lie  from  end  to  end."  In  Wolfe's  letter,  the 
copy  of  the  poem  is  introduced  by  the  foh 
lowini  worcla:— "I  haye  completed  'The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  and  will  here 
inflict  it  upon  you;  you  have  no  one  but 
yourself  to  bisinc,  for  praising  the  two 
stanzas  that  I  told  you  so  much."  We 
transcribe  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
fio\  a^  Irish  Academy  the  following  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  the  letter, 
which  must  forever  put  an  eou  to  any  coo- 
Iraversy  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship : 


•«  Dr.  Anstor,  on  the  pnrt  of  Dr.  IJilijr ,  P.T.C.D.. 

resd  alptterof  llieJste  Kev.  Cliarica  Wohi-.  ntithor 
of  ihc  lines  oii  llm  buhul  uf^ir  John  M<wfv.  Tb« 
lutter,  or  rather  fragnieiit  ol'u  lt.'Ut.-r,  had  bcfn  fmmj 
liy  Dr.  Luby  bhiotii:  tin;  |'«fK-n>  of  a  tlewosciJ  br 
ifier,  who  nna  n  cuITl-;;*;  friviiil  uf  Wolfu  siti)  of  M| 
TayJii',  to  whom  \\u:  h;|lur  was  iiil(Ir«*itf«-d.  Th 
pari  found  lisd  the  Ap|)«-araiii:c  oi' having  been  If 
otTfrom  the  rest  ofliif-  Icii-r.  Il  cnnlAins  il*e  Hi 
ilrcfs;  a  couiplele  co[jy  of  thu  o*Je;  •  sfnfn 
m^ntioniiij;  tu  Mr. ') 'ay  lor  lliat  his  prai^o  oft 
Blinzos  tint  wriuen  led  luiii  to  compkac  tliu  poem 
n  fow  words  of  a  priraic  tialuru  at  llic  end  of  t 
lijttLT ;  BFid  tliu  si^iiiilurc.  Thtrc  is  no  tiair 
the  pun  pr.**i_'rvi.-d  ;  but  tl»e  |n«<l  mark  of  Si-pleti 
bertt,  18l*t,  rixca  lli(>  limo  at  wliicli  it  wat*  A^n 
Dr.  AnsH-T  rt-ad  passagfs  from  t^ptnin  Mi-duin's 
•  Converaationa  of  X^»rd  Byron,'  and  Archdrsioa 
Russell's  *  tie  main  B  of  Wolfu,'  in  which  iiiemiDi 
IS  made  of  the  various  (^u>-8.4cs  as  lo  the  aulh 
when  the  poenifiiirl  oppcori'il,  wilhotillliu  suthot 
iiRine,  in  the  Dewt^paiM-rn  utid  mn;>iixiTifi'.  Il  w 
said  Dr.  An.-tti^r  allrihutcl  to  M«»t  rr,  lo  CampbvJ 
10  Wilifon.  (o  nyron,  and  wn*/  nnd  tlien  to  a  wrii 
in  many  nuprcta  vi\\\\\  to  llio  higti'-tit  of 
names,  who«o  poems  tiBve  been  published 
llie  name  oriJMfry  Cornwall.  Shelly  thou;* 
poem  likely  tobe  Cainpbf !!'» ;  and  Mi-tlwin  btsi 
OjTon  to  tit!  the  sulhur.  Whuti  JllL-dwin's 
nppi'nred,  in  wliicli  llns  was  suicd,  severst  (rfjx 
of  Wolfe's,  among  mhtrs  Mr.  Taylor,  to  w 
WM  nddn'iwfd  Ihc  leifr,  of  which  an  iinpfirlBnl 
part  lina  been  fortutiat*  ly  fbuixf,  totaled  their  know- 
li'dge  of  Wolff's  having  wrillen  tin:  Oite. 
gf&iitymg  rceiilr  oTlhu  t-ontruvfr^iy  utH  the  piit}I 
cation  by  Archdeacon  Kiisaell  of  the  n'mnuia 
Charles  WoUV,  with  a  m-moir  written  with 
beauly,  snt).  what  coniiltuilt^s  the  rare  cliarni  of  iba 
work,  (Iciitcriliing  With  entire  fidelily  the  cliaracler, 
and  hnbitp.  and  fcetinjTR,  of  one  of  the  mwt  pu 
minded,  generwif,  and  afT-'ciionotc  nalnrM  thai 
ever  existed.  The  qiie«ticin  as  lo  the  aulhorsln 
of  the  ode  was  forever  set  at  n-Mt,  to  any  one  wl 
had  seen  either  the  leltt.*r»  of  Mr.  WolfL-V  friend 
at  the  liine  of  Captain  Mi-dwin'a  publication, 
Archdeacon  KiistHi'll'ii  boo^.  Wure :  here  any  diHi 
on  the  lutiitct  of  auihoriihip,  the  document  nour 
produced  would  compl'-li'ly  removfi  it ;  but  for  tliis 
piirpotic  it  would  really  not  be  worth  while  to  trou- 
ble the  aesflerny  wiih  the  comiTUinieahon,  as  it 
would  be  treating  the  insane  prt-tensinna  now  snjjH 
then  put  forward  in  the  iiew(>pu|iers  for  this  peiwij^l 
or  the  other,  with  too  mnrh  n-cpi^ct  loili«ru&9  theoi 
seriously,  or  at  all ;  but  anolher  and  a  verv  impor* 
lant  putposc  would  be  aufwered  by  the  piillicat 
of  this  authentic  copy  of  the  poum  from  WoUV 
Butogrnph  in  their  proceedings.  The  poem  bi 
been  more  frcqu(>ntly  reprinted  than  almoat  an 
other  in  tlie  language  :  and,  an  almost  neccsss 
cotiBcqiience  of  such  frequvnl  repriiilf,  it  is  no' 
schloni  prTntcd  as  it  was  onginully  wriiLvn.  E 
[>cr»on  who  had  occasion  to  coiiipsre  the  oomnKitt| 
editions  ofMillon,  or  Cowper,  or  any  of  ottr  poetic 
with  those  printed  in  the  hfitimcof  the  sntliorm  ta 
aware  that  no  dependence  whutcver  can  be 
on  the  text  of  the  books  in  common  use. 
successive  reprint  from  a  I'olui'if.  carelessly 
adds  its  own  stock  of  th.iidcn»lo  tlicpt.mnilina 
Wolfe's  ode  Iras  bvco,  in  this  way.  (pi'i'-  r,iK)ilrd 
many  of  its  heal  pix.-^gus.    Tl>c  autdeuty  bad  oo# 
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th9  Aft^rttintty  of  eMreetlng  thosa  misiabes  by 
pobliahin;  an  tuttinntic  cnpy  oC  Iho  poem.  Dr. 
/knttMF  <Uted  the  6tmvF  of  this  being  done  bv  the 
Kulemy,  not  only  finin  its  beinj»  the  n»iu™f  snH 
proper  guiinlwn  qI"  every  thing  rulMin^  to  the  lit- 
eimtun*  vf  I  relaruit  which  ilone  woultl  Mem  to  hiin 
•  wCcirnl  rcjisoii,  but  vvvn  yvl  more,  from  du- 
AUrice  that  xive  at&imay'a  prucwilings  niusi 
ind  a  ci/culsUon  over  the  conlin«iif,  which 
Id  bo  in  rain  lo  CJtppct  from  nny  privnto  puh- 
licatien.  The  po?ui  has  bocn  oflfn  ininfilaterf.miiil 
10^  btitndt^rs  which  havo  often  got  into  our 
lare  faitbfuUv  pr<>«er\'e(t  in  thti  trarii<]aiioti!i. 
m  IrmiiBmiioii  of  \lw  odr,  ibreo  scanzan 
of  «  poetn.  cufiniAtiii^  of  liut  ci^ht,  are  spoiled  by 
,ltie  Iriiiislaii^r'a  iiisum-felly  having  rt-ad  an  impoN 
OOpf  of  llic  origitinl-  In  <ii\>:  it  is  quite  plain 
itho  Btanta,  which  clo«es  with  the  line* — 

'And  we  heard  the  dl-nant  and  raodom  goo, 
Thai  ilic  fo«  wa^  sullenly  iifiog,' 

iftnd  in  which  the  word  'suddenly'  ia  of^en  BubHti- 
LtolMl  for  *fiilleDly'  win  printtid  falsdly  m  the  copy 
fbdbre  llw  Gi:rinaii  iraiulatur.  In  the  aecuod  stan- 
'Tlie  Btrut;jflin^  moan  tit' afii'«  mbty  lii;ht,'  in 
prohably  fiotn  .-^xoc  similar  rt:atoii.  The  gun* 
cfltfCt  of  Wolfe's  pon;ra  18  exceedingly  well 
sd  in  llic  trnfi^taliuii,  hm  liiere  are  aeTemI 
lintfllkca  in  d<-Iail«  iito«t  of  which,  iKTh<i(>3  all,  anee 
fraa  llji^  tntnflator**  having  iwed  an  tncorroci  copy 
[inal.  Tllc  tiaimlalion  is  pnnti-d  m  ttir 
au  of  •  liayward'a  Faust,'  p.  304." 

I>r.   Anstcr^s   suggestion   was   adopted. 
[Wolfc'ii  auiograph   feitor  has  been    litho- 
rffmphed  and  published    by  the  Academy. 
Iwitli  anxiety  to  have  this  tnteresiin?  doc- 
[ifrDcnt  preserved,  Dr.  Luby  gcnerouBly  pre* 
ftented  the  letter  in  his  po^!tes<iion,  nn  which 
\\\c  nniurally   placet]   a  high   value,  to  the 
Academy,  who  have  utideriakcn  the  custody 
|0f  ii.     Wc  are  noi  sure  wliciher  ihc  follow- 
liiij;  incident  may  not  be  worth  inentinnin^, 
'Which  wciiild  be  alone,  were  the  iiuthorehip 
of  the  poem  a  iiucslioti  of  doubl,  sulficieiit 
[to  fij  it.     Mr.  Downed,  a  friend  of  Wolfe's, 
favorably  known  lo  the  public  by  his  pub- 
lished works,  before  tliis  copy  of  the  poem 
IVav  examined,  expressed  considerable  co- 
Iriosily  to  sec  it;  meniioning^acanTeraatton 
pin  which  Wolfe  expresisud  n  doubt  whether 
hn  the  aevonih  Htanza  he  should  haco  *'  ihc 
Iclock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring,"  or  "  the 
[clock  struck  the  *  note'  fot  retiring.*'   Every 
IcQpy  previously  known  g'ives  it  "the  cIock 
itruck  the  ftour  for  retiring."     This  acci- 
dentally conSrniB  Mr.  Downes's  rccollec- 
[lion,  as  the  word  in  tliis  copy  i.^  "  note." 
The  6tnes8  uf  having  the  autograph  pro- 
frved  for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Anslcr, 
I'hich   might  at   lir-it  appear  too  strongly 
tstated  by  him,  is  amusingly  proved  by  the 
lisprlnts  in  the  best   editions  of  the  Re- 
iini.    The  printed  sheets  of  the  eighth 
Ion  contain  this  error  in  the  lirst  stanza, 
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"mww  biiriod"  for  "we  buried;"  and  in  a 
copy  now  before  us  of  "  Lough  Uray,"  "  iby 
miVv  and  random  majesty"  is  printed  for 
"  thy  W/«/,"  Jcc,  and  "  the  mountain's  dusky 
locks"  are  altered  into  '*<^«wy  locks."  But 
ibo  printer's  are  nut  the  only  mistakes  to 
be  giiiirdcd  against.  The  caprices  of  vanity 
are  c]uite  itiexplicable.  In  a  Yurk  paper,  a 
few  yeara  n£;o,  Mr.  Shclton  Mackenzie  met 
a  copy  of  Wolfe's  poem,  with  the  title, 
"  Tbo  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,"  with  two  additional 
stanzas,  in  no  way  whatever  distinguished 
by  aay  prialer'a  mark,  or  any  note  or  com* 
ment  from  the  rest,  but  appearing  as  port  of 
the  poem.     Wc  print  them  : 

"  And  there  lei  bim  rest,  tho'  the  foe  shoald  raUe, 

lo  ze!k\  fur  ihe  fAiDc  ihey  cavcl, 
A  loinb  or  a  (rtjphy  \o  sw^tl  ihc  iiraise 

Ol'him  who  has  Miar'd  above  lU 

"By  Englishmen's  feel  wbea  lite  turf  is  irod, 

On  ihe  breaM  of  their  hi'    ;  " 
Let  ihein  od'er  a  praver  (11  I  lid — 

To  bid  who  was  toglau^  .  j  _._.  ._:^." 

The  dale  of  Wolfe's  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor 
in  all  probability  gives  tis  the  year  at  least 
in  which  the  ode  was  composed.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  and  the  Bishop  of  ^Iclllh  assign 
an  earlier  date  to  it,  but  Mr.  O^Sullivan's 
recollection  does  not  fix  the  year  with  ac- 
curacy, though  the  evfning  walk  during 
wb'ch  two  Htaiizn*  of  the  poem  were  com> 
posed,  makes  it  probable  anring  or  early 
summer  was  ihe  time.  The  Bishop  of 
Mcath's  recollection  is  more  precise  ns  tq^j 
(he  year,  and  would  decidedly  fix  it  ai 
written  in  an  earlier  year  than  1816.  Hi 
remembers  hnving  read  the  poem  to  Uei 
cules  Graves  in  rooms  which  he  bad  censed 
to  occupy  before  IS16.  So  many  of  Wolfe's 
compositions  were  handed  about  in  manu- 
script among  his  friends,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  it  more  probable  thai  iwcnty-six  yearu 
after  the  incident,  a  friend  recollecting 
incident  of  the  kitid  should  mistake 
poem  for  another,  than  ihul  Wolfe,  writing 
a  year  or  more  after  the  poem  was  composet 
should  use  the  langunge  which  we  havi 
qtiotcd  from  his  leiier  lo  Mr.  Taylor, 

In  November  of  tho  next  year — 1817 — 
Wolfe  look  orders.     His  first  curacy  wa« 
at  Ballyclog,  in  Tyrone.    A  letter  to  one  of 
his  fricTuU  describes  ihc  posi'.ion  in  which 
he  found  himself.     It  is  dated  in  Dereinber.j 
He  dcucribcB  himself  sitting  opposite  a  lurM 
fire,  *'  with  my  Bible  beside  mc,  in  the  onl] 
furnished    room    of  the  glebe-houfo — sur»| 
rounded  by  mountains,  frost,  and  snow,  am' 
by  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I  am  wbollj^^ 
iinncquainted,  cxeeptj  disbanded  artilll 
mon,  his  wife,  and  t*^"   ^rcn,  who; 
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mc — the  cliurcliwordcn,  and  clerk  of  the 
parish."  In  another  tetter  he  describes  him- 
self as  "  fturroiinded  hy  grandeeii,  who 
count  their  income  by  thousand?,  and  cler* 
^ytnen  innumerable  ;  liowcvt;r  I  htive  kept 
out  of  their  rench:  I  have  preferred  my 
tiirf-firc,  my  books,  and  the  memory  of  the 
friends  I  luivc  left,  to  all  the  society  that 
Tyrone  can  uftord — n-iih  one  bright  excep- 
tion.    At  M '»  [Meredith's — we  feel    it 

m  duty  to  supply  the  name]  I  am  indeed 
every  way  at  home.  I  am  ut  home  in 
friendship  and  hospitntiiy,  in  science  nnd 
liierniure,  in  our  common  friends  nnd  ac 
quaininnces,  and  in  topics  of  religion." 
Thin  Inst  Iciler  from  which  we  have  qnoied 
was  written  from  I'nBtle  CaulReld,  the  prin- 
cipal rillnge  of  Donanghmore,  the  parish 
of  which  (ufier  a  few  weeks'  service  at 
Baltyclog)  he  becniiie  the  curate.  After  a 
■hort  visit  to  Dublin  we  have  a  few  letters 
from  his  parish,  one  of  which  we  must  tran- 
scribe : 

"  €au1e  CtulJUy,  Jamiary  '2Sth,  1818. 

"A  roan  often  durivos  a  wond'-Tliil  aJi/aiilsgc 
from  a  culil  and  fati^iiitg-  j- urni'y  nW-r  uldn^ 
leave  nf  Jus  frit-iul*  ;  \iK.  lie  uciji'fstaiid*  tin;  coiit- 
R>Tt  ot*lultiii^  (jiiielly  and  :t\oiw  ly  liis  fireside,  after 
his  arrivul  at  liis  ileFtitialion — a  pleasure,  which 
wffili)  liave  been  totally  Itn^t,  if  h«  Itad  been  tnins- 
poncd  ifii.-re  without  difficulty  and  at  one,  IVotn 
the  rppion  of  frirtnlt-lup  nnd  s<K-ii-ty.  Bvi-ry  biUki. 
lion  liormw9  mucli  t>l'  itB  clmnirt^T  friwi  Uiat  by 
which  it  Wi!J<  iriiiiiftlinH'ly  pnct-ded.  This  would 
ItavL'  hi  VII  (itl  inKlaiictioly  nnd  Koliludi',  if  it  hud  im- 
mfMltaU'Iy  succccdi-d  Uil'  glow  of  afTccltonatt'  and 
literary  conviviality;  but,  wlitn  it  I'oMoWs  tlr- 
rutnbting  of  u  roach,  the  rstrbu!;  nf  a  |Ri>l'Chaiw, 
ibe  diivenng  i>f  a  »vin(fy-ni;»hi*n  jonnivy,  and  tin 
convfntafJoti  of  pi-o|)!<!  lo  wnoni  y«>u  are  nlirrojl  t»- 
lally  in'liir';rt.-nl.  it  Ih^n  brcutm-v  oomtiirl  and  re- 
pose. Ku  I  roiiiiil  n\  my  ernvnl  nt  my  own  cotlajft' 
on  Saturday:  iny  nfi-siiif,  I'mm  uuiilraHt,  bi>cam' 
a  kind  of  k-6«cr  t'ntMid,  ur  al  leax!,  a  consolatiud 
for  the  loss  of  IricndA. 

^•Nothuiif  cniild  be  more  fortunatr  than  iht- 
JKte  of  tliirirts  durliijf  my  olwrfici- :  ihvre  wos  no 
duly  \a  b<:  pt-rl*iirnii'd  ;  nnd  u^  tb'^  I  am  tlin  nmrt 
scusihir,  iiK  I  had  M'srcdy  arrivpit  b'.-faro  I  m<ft  a 
erpsL  supply  of  buijiness,  8itt:h  M.%  I  should  havt 
been)  vL-ry  inudi  conct-rncd  if  it  had  occurred  in  inv 
absence-  1  Irnve  already  sei^n  uiiongh  of  service' 
to  be  a£iL'n  fully  natunJiz'-d.  I  am  n^Atii  the 
weBlber-bcati^n  ctirate :  I  have  lrudg«il  roB<k 
forded  \yoi;f^  hravwi  vnmva'id  r\\f,  become  iimpin 
between  Hn.'  livin;*.  havt?  cnunBclh.'d  tti«  sift,  od- 
rninieikTed  lo  ih*"  dyin?,  nttd  to-mnrrow  sI-dII  bury 
Uic  drsd.  Ill  r>'  ha\e  I  writliMi  ihruc  sides  willioui 
coniiiig  to  tiio  iiiniliT  in  hand.  •  *  *  * 
••  Yours  ajn-'clioiialtly,  C.  W." 

In  onolher  hi!!  mijrraiion  from  Ballyclog 
lo  his  cottage  at  Castle  Cnullield  is  den- 
irrihed : 

"One  vtgoa  canta.in5d  my  nbole  fortDneaod 


raniily,  (witlt  the  exception  oT  a  cow  which 
driven  alongside  of  the  wngor,)  snd  lis  contt 
were  two  inr^e  trunks,  a  bed  and  us  appr- nda^f 
and  un  the  tup  of  llicsri  which  wtru  piled  up  soi 
to  msku  a  vrry  co.i)iiiu ruling  sppi>arnnc<',  rst 
woiiiAii  O'ly  riiluti;  l.oiiM'kut-pi'r)  and  lu-r  Uu 
chiMren,  and  hy  thfir  sidr*  Mni>il  a  cslf  of  tin 
wevks  old — nliicli  has  lately  become  an  tumate  i 
my  I'amily." 

-  Cattle  Cavljield,  Oct.  SOM,  ISiaj 
*        •        '    "  I  hsTe  no  dissAlfrfi  now  tn 
versify  my  lift. — not  having  ntony  of  ' 
inputs  nliicli  render  UK-n  uunoxious to  ' 
when  my  fout  sinks  up  lo  llic  ankln  m  a  Lvg, 
sin  liiOnin^  fur  a  stray  sheep.     >ly  lifti  U  ' 
nearly  made  up  nf  visits  lo  my  pnnstiiorcRi — U 
tii<:kandiii   himlth.     Notwitlthlaiiding,  thn  pari 
li  so  large  that  I  Itave  yet  to  furui  an  ■t<juaiiii«itf 
with  a  very   IbrmKlable   number  of  iltt-in,     T| 
parish  and  I  haru  become  very  good  in  ■■  '- 
coiigft-jjntioti  has  iiicrcstrtd,  and  the  I". 
«om«ii>ncs  pny  mo  n  visit.     There  is  a  ,     _.j 
t>prof  MtrttiotiiHt^  in  the  pnrtofthr  imnsliFC 
ing  lh«>  vdliigc,  wlionro  many  of  llii>ni  i-t.-ry 
people,  and  among  the  inMl  ri^gnlur  utri-ndsi 
ii|)On  ih*- church-     Wiih  many  of  my  flock  I  li 
upon  jifl^.;eni)nato  tf  mw.    There  is  o  fairp.-opofli 
uf  rrli;;ioiis  rni^i)  amongst  them,  wilh  a  dpit  alloi 
anco  nf  prolligatcs.     Nuiin  of  llH^m  ris<>  fu  high  : 
the  c(as»  of  gt?tit1emrn,  but  there  ia  a  (roud  numli 
of  a.  vtiry  ri**ptc'abl(;  de^riplion.     1  ant  panic 
Isrly  aUentivo  to  Itio  school :  iher*-,  in  fact,  I  thii. 
most  good  can  he  dour,  and  b<.-sid<  s  llic  obriofl 
&dvantagei>,  il  in  a  means  of  euticiliniinir  all  n; 
orciinsliaiip,  hy  (akiug  au  inleresl  in  ttiu  irulf 
of  tlieir  children.  • 

"  Our  Siinday-sclionl  is  very  Inrg",  and  is 
tf?mlcd  by  the  Roman  Ciitholics  nnd  Ffi-tbytL-rioi 
The  day  is  iicv<'r  a  Sglil>ath  lo  mc;  horvVfr.  it 
ihe  knxl  (if  lalinr  that  is  best  rt-p^nd;  Ur  *t 
nlwsys  find  that  some  progrrss  is  mode — BOir 
ffuil  soon  produced ;  wh>Ti-B!S  your  Ubors  »i 
hi!  old  and  the  adittt  of.en  fud  of  prodLicmg  it 
'•Q^ct,  and,  at  Uie  bi^T,  il  is  to  general  labitit  ■ 
gradual.     Yourf,  &c.  C.  W," 

»  C<utle  CttuiJUlJ,  May  'Uh,  ISia , 
"  r  am  jiwt  come  from  the  liou!<'>  of  rnonruinf 

Last  night  I  helped  lo  lay  poor  M in 

cntfin,  anil  lollowcd  him  Hits  mornin?  to  his  gra 
The  vi*ituiinii  was  truly  awful,    Lart  Tui>sda 
t'lhia  liny  week)  ho  vtns  ntrmtl;  lo  ibt*  ground  byi 
rlt  of  BiKip'cxy,  and  fru.n  that   inoniCdt  until  t 
hour  of  his  dealli,  on  Stu'dny  crt^nir.-.  ' 
nmculated.     i  did  nut  hear  a^  \iU  •!  -jj 

Sunday  ffenirp,  and  yrnterdiiy  mornin.  i  ,.,., 
tnd'v,  like  n  iiiadmnn,  and  wiis  only  In  lime  to 
his  dead  body.  It  will  \>c.  a  cruel  and  bi(t«<r 
lo  me  for  many  a  dnv.  Itial  I  had  not  one 
ffinn  htiu  Willie  he  Wos  ou  lht>  brink  of  t;>]4 

Oil !  ' ,  oeie  of  iity  lifarl>&triiigii  in  hrukrn.   T 

only  way  I  liav«  nf  dcM-'rihing  my  iii;aihmont 
(hat  man  i;«  by  ti-Ming  you  Ihiit  ntotl  t»  ynu  i 

D ,  he  was  ihi-  pt-rsoft  in  wh(«e  #oft"tv  \  ft 

ihe  jfreaicxl  dt;h;{ht.     A  visit  to  Anhn 
ID  p-onpeei  to  sustain  mx  in  many  of :. 
laborn.     My  gems  are  fallintf  awsy  ;    1><j1,  i 
hopi>  and  Intuit  il  is  becauw  tiod  is  •  u;>t.)>.n^(f  ii|>  I 
jgWfls.'     Dr.  M was  a  man  fy(  a  intly  Cli 
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_Xrn.-x<T  nf  clriil.     Wo  tifrd  noIuri»l)y  to  full 
'g;  «D<I  I  nnw  n-vrfi  witli 
i\i.- ■  _  J       I  ru  llie  cunliiilily  u'itti  wliich 

■  we  tooti  «wovl  counwl  toother'  upon  thotc 
lie*.  You  know  (hat  he  w^.i  po(iMMH>d  of  I  be 
Sm  anil  mo-it  dtiiMiigutBlicd  clinrnclcriatt*:  of  a 
^i«um    .l(-i««iinjii  —  libinility.     Ho    preiclicd 

!i',  for .  ftnd  ilie  scrtnon  was 

!i  and  imprMaivrt  and  in  lliu  Irur' 

n  ill  [Ijo  LiiL-pcl.     IfHjeedi  ftoin  B«vcnil  circum- 

jc"«t  b*:  BTcms  lo  Irave  had  eolii'-'  etron-je  pre- 

i^titd  of  wliKt  WI9  lu  lin^ipi'D.     IIi»  vir  Bud 

lomc  itme  hcfo"!  I'i"  iliskolullon  liocl,  itg 

-.  ail  fxpn-Mioo  (>f  llie  moht  awful  and  pro- 
Ibund  dcvolioii.    •      •      •     Vouns  &a.    C  W." 

We  transcribe  from  Archdencon  RusaellV 
■meninir  (.rune  account  of  the  district  in 
which  WoIfc'B  lift!  was  cast,  and  the  duties 
in  vrliicU  he  was  doily  occupied  : 

•  Tho  sphrre  of  dirty  in  which  Mr.  Wolfe  wa« 

vrai  rxlcnsivo  and  laboriou*.     A  larj^o 

of  (ho  parmlt  waa  oituntcd  in  a  wild  hilly 

'iiij;  in  liops  and  Ireckk-s!*  wa.'<ltv; 

on  was  so  scsitori'il,  that  il  wttn  a 

1...  ..i.iiimrv  difficulty  to  lc?cp  up  that  in- 

Trcoufsc  with  hi«  toc\i,  uj»n  whicSi  the  Bttcctsa  of 

riktion  ininiiitcr  6oniiic)i  ilp)H;nrIs.     Wlicii  lit 

u[Kiii  liiB  work  he  fiiund  llio  cliurch  niihri 

aliKjidcd  ;  bill  in  a  short  limo  ihu  tSVcin  oi 

iDt  ztui,  his  imf.rewiveaiylcof  preicliinir, 

doily  anil  nfTcIionaic  converse  with  hte 

irishiom  ri  were  vi»ihl<>  in  the  crowded  andatirn- 

tire  congrc^j'ut.oaa  which  began  lo  gather  round 

I'him. 

•*Tbe  nuiubfvr  of  those  who  floon  become  rrgulat 
'    iin  at  Uie  holy  cotnnianion  was  so  gri^at  as 

eij  the  whole  orJiinry  congrc^tion  at  the 

RMnm^ncvmnnt  of  hie  miiiutry. 

■*Atnoti)r6t  hiH  coiiBtaijl  liearen  were  mtoy  of 

I  the  Pffsbytorianp,  who  8cc(n*"d  much  attracted  by 

the  earnc&tiR'tu  of  his  devotion  in  rcaiiiiiff  th«* 

'■'■■-■    'I'-  ciK-rgy  of  his  sppcalf,  and  I  he  gunvml 

<if  hi»  iifu;  iiii(\  fttich  wa«  the  rci>i>('cl 

:..  .  .....--Il  to  CetA  totvArds  hini,  llial  they  frt-qiitfiitly 

[■MUforhim  lo  adminidliir  epirilunl  comforc  and 
Uupport  to  them  in  the  trying  hour  of  sickneu.  and 
at  the  approach  of  death. 

*■  \  large  portjoQ  of  the  ProttstaNts  in  hif 

parish  wore  of  that  di'iioniiiintinn,  and   nn  siiinll 

f  awMlii-r  wivcof  the  chuts  of  Wosleynn  Mothwlisi!). 

jh  ditfL-ring  on  many  poiiiu  fro*n  lIit<8o  two 

:  ofClirtittiafiF,  he,  huwev^T,  inajnlatned  with 

the  inosl  friomlly  iiitercoiirec,  and  fintered 

i  familiarly   into  discusiiion   on    the  subjects  upon 

which  they  were  at  itnitc  with  him. 

''  There  woa  oolhing  in  the  counse  of  hia  du- 
'ties  lu  a  clergy niitri  (iis  he  hiiiiRcIf  declared) 
wtiirh  lie  fuuiiJ  iii<>rc  ihllit-ull  Eind  tryiiij;  at  6r"l, 
tliou  how  to  discover  nrid  pursue  ihe  best  inode 
of  dcahng  with  the  numerous  ootMcientinus  di^ 
«-rili-rs  in  hia  parinh,  nnd  ecipecially  with  the 
Wi-ehymi  Mi'lliixfis'a  wliu  rl;iiiu  connexion  with 
the  Ctiurch  of  Kr-flanil.  WtiOf  ha  laniculed  Uicir 
I  errors,  ho  revered  their  piety  ',  and  at  length  buc- 
cocdcd  beyond  his  hnpca  in  Bot\eninr  their  preju- 
dice and  cnnciliating  thcrir  good  will.  Thin  lie  ef. 
fectcd  by  taking  cam  in  his  iisils  amongst  them,  to 
thrall  potticula  tly  upon  the  grand  and  vital  truths  in 


which  ho  inaiitly  agreed  with  tbeRi  and.  aWe  all* 
hy  a  [Mticnce  of  conuadictioi',  yd  withitut  a  sur- 
riMiitiT  or  conipron)tsc  of  cptiiion,  nn  llw  point! 
upon  which  lh<'y  (hlTfroiI.  Ii  iii  a  cnrioiis  fact  that 
sotno  of  tlH>  Mt't iKHhsift  on  a  fi-w  occanions  raiight 
10  put  his  ChriHtiuu  cliarAcier  to  Die  test,  by  pur- 
posely uMn^r-  harrh  and  ltuintliatin(rLXprc«Biona  to- 
ward* hifu  in  llu.'ir  concersatiotis  upon  the  naturv 
of  religion.  This  btrun;;«  mode  of  inqiiisiUon  he 
was  eiiabV'))  to  hvar  wtli  llie  niei'knmn  of  a  child  ; 
and  snnivof  t1>t'mnficrw-arili»B(tsiin:t|  him  thatth«-y 
comiiileivd  ihe  temjirr  with  which  fuch  n  trial  la 
endured  as  a.  h-adin;;  rril(>rinn  of  true  ronrcniion, 
and  weTO  happy  to  find  in  him  so  une<)uivacal  proof 
of  a  regenerate)  Bpirn-         .... 

"  The  success  of  a  Christian  pastor  dependi 
ntmosl  OS  much  on  the  miuiner  ns  (he  matter  of 
hilt  instruction.  Ifi  thi<  resixct  Mr.  Wolfe  was 
peculiarly  linppy,  esjterinfly  with  ihe  lower 
rla^sOfl  ol'the  people — who  were  much  engaged 
by  the  atTectionate  cordialily  nnd  tlie  siinp^  ear- 
neetness  of  his  deportment  lowarde  Uiem.  In  hia 
cunvcreulions  with  the  pluin  fHrnicr  or  humbia 
tu borer  he  us-u^lly  luid  his  hand  upon  tlieir  shoul- 
der or  cnitght  thera  by  the  ami ;  and  while  he 
was  inainii.iting  liis  nrgument»,  or  enibrcin^  liia 
fippeiils  with  nil  the  variety  of  aiinplc  illusira- 
lioiiH  which  n  prolific  fancy  could  supply,  he  fna- 
tcncd  nn  nnxionti  eye  npon  the  counti'imncu  of 
ihn  person  he  was  adurcAsin^',  ns  if  eagerly 
nwiiitin^  some  ;;lcam  orintclligence  lo  show  tliat 
lis  was  uTtderatood  und  fell" 

Wolfe^s  duties  were  increased  by  the  th 
aitstion  of  typhus  fever  in  his  parish.  He 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  spare  himself  when 
any  office  of  humanity  required  hia  excr- 
tion* — and  here  the  demand  nn  hia  tim« 
and  thoughts  was  incessant.  He  was  over- 
worked, and  «ytnptomn  of  consumption  be- 
gan to  manifest  themseh'cs.  An  habitual 
cough,  of  which  he  liimaelf  fieemed  almost 
unconscious,  alnrmed  his  friendy ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  18*21,  it  became  too  plain  that 
the  disease  had  made  fatal  progress.  He 
was  persuaded  to  visit  Scotland,  in  order  to 
aee  a  physician  di»tinsuiflhed  for  bis  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaiaia  ; 
and  on  his  return,  wna  met  by  the  aflee- 
tionaie  friend,  whose  record  of  his  virtuea 
is  likely  lo  perpeiunto  hia  own  name  with 
that  of  Wolfe,  .\rchdeacon  Rufisell  (then 
a  curate  in  Dublin,)  seized  a  motuent  from 
his  duties  to  try  and  persuade  Wolfe  to  at- 
tend for  a  Ittttc  while  to  his  health. 

••On  the  Sunday  after  hienrrivalhe  occompa- 
nied  Wolle  throujfh  the  princip^il  p;irl  of  Ins  pa- 
rish to  the  chvireh  ;  and  never  con  he  forget  the 
scene  ho  wiliiesscd  ii«  they  drove  loiftiher  along 
the  road  and  through  ihe  village.  7t  munt  give 
a  more  lively  idea  of  tiis  character  and  conduct 
aa  a  parish  cicrfrymnn  than  nny  labored  dclinen- 
lion,  or  than  n  mere  detail  of  piirlicular  facts.  As 
he  quickly  passed  by,  nil  the  poor  people  and 
children  ran  out  to  their  cabJHtfHMiO  welcome 
him,  with^iji^uij  expr^ri^^^^HL^o«t  ar- 
dent aB^^^^HBttlkdl^^^^^^BllMlQt 
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ffrolitude  tocharactcrtxtic  of  die  Iriali  pcaaontry. 
Many  fell   upan  llirir  knees   in«-okJn^  bleHioK* 
upon  lUm  ;  and  toiig  iifUT  llipy  were  out  ofhear- 
ing,  Uiey  rPmnined  in  the  Hiiine  atliluJi?,  Gliowing 
by  ihfir  jfCKturen  that  Ihey  wereslill  nfferingop 
prayRRi  for  him ;  and  some  even  follonrr^  the 
cnrringe  a  lun);  distance  makinr  the  nioGl   oiix- 
>iu  inuuihcB  nboul  liis  tieulUt.  He  vf-\»  (wnsibly 
jvcd  by  this  manircstitjon  of  frclinir,  tind  iiicl 
il  with  all  tJint  h(*nr(iiit*s<(  of  cxprcpsion  anil  thni 
ftncclionalc  pimrliciiy  of  mnnncr,  which  mndr 
turn  us  much  an  object  of  love,  »s  hi«   exalted 
1  virtues  reiidrred  bim  an  object  of  reappcl.    The 
iolimale  knowledge  be  seemed  lo  have  acquired 
ofall  their  domctlic  hj^toricf,  appeared  from  the 
ibort  but  significant  inquiries  he  modr  of  caeh 
[individual  na  he  was  hurried  oloiif;  ;  while  iit  the 
inic  litnc  be  gave  a  rapid  i>ketcb  of  the  particu- 
ctuifacters  of  Hcveial  who  proRented  them- 
'Bckca — pointing  lo  one  with  a  eish,  and  to  ano- 
itlicr  with  IooUg  of  fond  concraluTation.    It  was 
indeed  impoE«ihIe  to  behoUT  a  ecene  like  thi«, 
which  can  ecarccty  be  described,  u-itlioul  the 
■deepest,  but  most pleuiiing emotions.     Itseciued 
to  realize  the  onen-inmgtncil  nicliire  of  a  primi- 
tive rniniater  of  tlieGosiM-l  of  Chrifll,  living  in  the 
Lcarlfl  of  bis  flock — '  willing   to  spnnd  and  to  l>e 
•pent  upon  them  ' — and  enjoying  iJic  happy  in- 
[tcrcbaiigK  of  mutual  tUlbctioti.  It  clt-arly  otiowed 
the  kinJol'  iiitcrcour^   Liiat  Imbituully  cxi-tied 
between  him  and  bii<  piiri'ibiwu.-rs,  atm  afibrded 
.  ftplcaiiing  proof  ihut  a  laitbnd  and  firm  dischnrgc 
ofdoty,  when  acc-ompanied  by  kindly  oymp-ithies 
and  grncioui*  manners,  can  scarcely  fait  to  gain 
the  hearlB  of  the  humbler  rankx  of  the  people. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  a  tuailcr  of  surprise  that 

he  sltould  feci  much  rcluelancc  in  teaviuj;  a  »tu- 

,  lion  where  bis  nllni^try  appeared  to  be  eo  useful 

■  tod  acceptable;  and  accordingly,  iJiough  pcr- 

|.'emptorily  required  b^'  the  physician  he  hnd  met 

©onmiltrd,  lo  retire  lor  some  time  from  nil  clcri- 

'cal  duties,  it  wnB  with  difTirully  he  could  be  dis- 

[Iftdged  from  bis  post  and  forced  avray  to  Dublin, 

where  muKl  oriutt  friends  resided. 

"  It  wn«  hoped  tliat  timely  relaxation  from 
doty  and  a  change  in  his  mode  of  living  to  what 
'"he  had  been  orii^mally  accustomed,  iinit  Ruiiable 
to  the  prcitcnt  dcticiitc  state  of  his  liculih,  mi^ht 
avert  tlie  fatal  disease  with  tvhirh  he  was  threat- 
ened. The  hnbils  of  bis  life  while  he  resided  on 
bia  cure,  were  in  every  respect  calculated  lo  con- 
firm bin  const  it  utional  tenJency  lo  consumption. 
JIc  selJoii)  ihoui^lit  of  providing  u  rcgubir  meal, 
and  bin  liumble  cottugc  cihibtied  every  appear- 
ance of  the  neglect  ot  the  nnlinary  cnmforiw  of 
life.  A  few  plrnggling  niKh-hnliomed  chRirs, 
piled  up  with  hifl  hooks — a  small  rickety  lahle  be- 
fore tJie  fire-place,  covered  wiib  parish  memo- 
runda — anil  two  trunks  coniaiain^  uithisunperH, 
eerving  at  the  lame  lime  ii»  cover  iheiimken 
parts  of  the  floor,  cansliluled  all  tlie  fumitum  of 
JiiB  isit  ting-room,  Tlic  mouldy  walls  of  the  closet 
in  which  ho  slept  were  hanging  with  loose  folds 
of  damp  imner;  and  between  this  wretched  cell 
and  his  parlor  was  the  kiirhen,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  disbanded  Koldier,  liis  wile,  and  llieir 
Buineruus  brood  of  children,  who  bad  migrated 
with  bim  from  Uis  first  quarters,  aiul  aeetoed 


now  in  full  po«eaiioo  of  the  wIioIa  oeoetm,  en- 
tertaining hitn  nierety  as  a  lodgirr.  and  OHirping 
the  enlim  disnosnl  olhts  smiiU  plot  of  grouna,  as 
1  lords  of 


the  absohiie 


the  Mil.'' 


He  was  induced  for  a  while  to  leare  liu 
curacy  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  wcat 
to  Dublin  and  the  neighborhood  for  med- 
ical advice  and  chnnge  of  air  and  scene. 
There  were  ahernaiions  of  health  and  debt- 
lily ;  be  vas  even  able  occasionally  to  preach 
inDublin,  but  the  disease  continued  to  make 
itssureand  insidious  progress.  Towards  the, 
approach  of  winter  (IS20)  he  was  advisc( 
to  go  to  the  south  of  France.    He  sailed  To] 
Bordeaux,  but  was   twice  beaten  back 
violent  gales,  and  then  abandoned  the  planl 
and  settled  near  Exeter  during  the  wioi< 
and  enRuin^  spring'.     The  summer  monlhi 
of  1822  be  passed  m  Dublin  and  the  vicinity. 
In  August  be  sailed  to  Bordeaux  aud  bacK, 
as  some  benefit  was  anticipated  from   thi 
voyage.     In  November  he  removed  to  tbi| 
Core  of  Cork — a  town  sheltered  by  Uie  sui 
rounding  mountains  from  the  winds.    MrJ 
Russell  and  a  female  relative  of  Wolfe's  a< 
companied  him.     For  a  while  he  seemed  u 
revive,  then  ^ank  again.     He  died  on 
morning  of  the  2Ui  of  February,  1823,  h 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.     On  tbi 
day  before  his  death  the   physician  whi 
attended   him,   astonished  at   the   solemi 
fervor    with   which  ho  spoke,    exelaimc( 
when  he  left  the  room  of  bis  dying  patient^' 
"  There    la    something  superhuman  about 
that  man.     It  is  astonishing  to  see  such 
mind   in  a  body  eo  wasted — such  inenti 
vigor  in  a  poor  frame  dropping  into  the 
grare  !'* 

The  plan  of  our  work  renders  it,  if  nol 
impos!>iblc,  yet  inconvenient  that  we  shoul' 
give  any  extracts   from  bis  sermouR, 
enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  hil 
theological    opinions.    This   is    done    bl 
.\rcbdeacon  Russell,  and  we  hare  quoK 
sufficient  from  his  book  to  render  U  unu< 
cesiMiry  for  us  to  express  oor  opinion  of  i| 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  with  which  hii 
task  has  been  performed,  with  more  dii 
tiuctness.     To  those   who  have  lime  ant 
opportunity  to  study  the  character  of  Wclfa 
more  in  deiail  than  we  can  give  it,  there  ii 
nuicb    interesting    matter,    communicated 
chiefly  we  believe  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor^^ 
to  he  found    in  the  tenth  volume  of  Th^H 
Annual  Bioobapuy  ikd  Obitcarv  j  and  lii^' 
character  and  progress  arc  ckotclied  with 
great  beauty  in  a  volume  lo  which  we  hav| 
before   alluded,  entitled,    Coij^cge   Rkcdi 
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THE  BIRTH-DAVa. 

SiDce  (ho\t  wprl  barn,belorcd  ooet  t«n  ehangefal 

jnn  bave  casi 
Tb«ir  Khaduwi  into  Time,  ind  now— thy  Hfe  ia  of 

I  he  Pa^t. 
And    ihtrr     -'-'-I'    -Inrk    and    lonely   oops  ! — iheir 

*»:■  ive«.pird 

Sinc«,  fjii  ,  I  <'J  back  lo  God,  ihy  pltct  wu 

wiih  till:  iJc^ii 
The   fUnce    dial  t[<oke,  the  winoiog  smile,  ihc 

rndUnce  of  tKy  brow. 
Aad  trtty  siKrt:  cnil  ibrilling  lone — ibeir  meaory 

hllaol^  Bic  nnff ; 
Farbesitliralia  brief,  itas!  failb  been  Ihy  Slay  on 

einh. 
And  tatl\«\  Hope  aye  loves  lo  rouse  apoo  tbe  loreil 

line's  n»rib ; 
Affecii'in  <«illy  IinecrioVriis  broken  dream  of  bliss 
And  mourns  itice  ycT,  tbough  ihiae  is  now  a  better 

borne  (han  ibis. 


liL' 

I 


I 


jearsaRo*— how  blithely  Hi  rr'd  the  spirit  on 

lh.li  nKifn 

ibuii.  vh,  cbild  or  oiany  hopes!  to  glad  our 

hearu  wen  bom. 
W«&eii-cr  deeper  wekome  than  those  beam  accorded 

ih«c1 
Was  ever  more  reaeniblaDce  than  all  eyes  woald 

Ohj  fond  •-<nr>  irerearonodiheel  and  nodearertisk 

than  ibis 
To  pfeu  ihy  lillle  lips  to  theirs  and  gi  re  iha  priraal 

WccoitMed  find  thy  life  by  days,  which  grew  lo 

happy  years, 
And  evLT,  when  our  hopes  were  dall'd,  thy  smile 

di^prrvftl  out  frar*  -. 
A  aolttce  wett  ihou,  lovely  one !    Aboro  a  gnvt  of 

mina 
Meihoii^))!  iby  leart  woald  fall  ^  alas  I  t  now  weep 

over  Ibine. 


And  when— oh  t  far  beyond  thy  years— thy  search- 
lag  ipltit  sonshi 
la  MBK  an<i  story  lbs  rich  gems  which  lofy  Genius 

brought. 
Oh!  what  3  whirl  of  joy  was  ours  lo  drean  what 

tim«  would  bhnp — 
Toihlnk  how  briRtitihy  summer  when  thus  budding 

was  ihy  A]iiiii^  ! 
TtaeD,  a-t  the  rir'-liug-  yeat's  return  thy  binhday 

brnueht  agitin, 
Par  Jixtiini  wen^  All  nii^nrirs  of  sorrower  ofpaio. 
WcMW  ibi^e  bright,  we  kni.-wthee  dc^ir,  nor  thought 

that  thrte  ''onld  be 
Tbe  mortal  mini  of  ill  or  deaih  in  aoght  so  fiiir  as 

thee. 
Thai  tfa^A  bolydayofloire (he circling yearbrought 

back, 
Ib  wbir?h  wetracedibetored one!  thy  travel  in  life's 

track. 

Wa  kept  that  binhday  joytolly,  which  now  again 

we  keep. 
With  nil  ilic  tenderness  of  love,  ond  straggle  not  to 

weep , 
We  talk  ortJiinc  endearitig  ways,  and  of  thy  gentle 

ntinb. 
Which  Mino'd  oor  hcaru,  aa  If  ilierc  were  no  sorrow 

on  ibr  earth. 
Many  a  heart-mr marled  word  of  thine,  ott-named, 

again  we  tmce, 
And  many  a  bunt  of  joy,  which  brcatlicd  sweet 

DBBue  o'er  Iby  fitce. 


If  then  our  conveise  laltcr  lola  silence  siill  and 

deep— 
Griefs  llU^bpd  silence— do  nu  deem  it  is  hecanw 

we  weep. 
Too  stmng  for  words,  loo  deep  for  tears,  the  feelings 

that  ame. 
When   Fniih  tloih   whi«per— Mow  ihou    hast  thy 

binbiiay  in  the  skies. 

If  In  that  radiant  spirii-lsod  where,  sinlesa  one  I  ihou 

an. 
Thy  mind  can  earthward  lurn.  and  read  (he  itmughu 

ihaisiir  the  bean. 
Then  thou  do^I  knuw,  though  strong  our  grief  aa 

bumnn  grirl  ran  be, 
We  WuuUl  noi.  if  wc  could,  renew  \f4:irialftyforlhee. 
Brief  W3«  Ihy  pilgrimage  below — too  brieflo  feel  iu 

strife- 
Death  to  Ihy  aoul  the  birthday  brought  of  an  Eternal 

Life. 
Enfraoi^hised  une !  whose  place  is  with  the  Watchers 

round  the  Thione, 
It  is  fur  frail  Humanity  lumouio  that  ibouarif^nnet 
Bai  Faith  iDstrncib  us,  whaUoc'ec  oui  cru&h'd  alTcc- 

lioQS.  palD, 
Unkind  or  vain  to  wish  for  thee  the  cbaiiu  of  «anb 

again. 

For,  far  beyond  the  world  of  care  thy  muI  hath 

streicb'd  Us  wing  : 
Thoa  siltcst  by  Life's  holy  fount,  and  drlake$l  from 

iw  )»pring. 
A  brighter  bloom  is  on  thy  cheek  than  what  on  eanh 

it  wore, 
A  haavenltc  r  lustre  lights  thine  eyes  than  what  they 

had  of  yore. 
A  richer  melody  doth  blend  its  music  wUh  thir  voice, 
Aa  It  swells  ia  i>rai*e  before  the  ihionc, — and  should 

we  not  rejoloe  1 
Tkau  hasi  gone  home,  departed  one!— chainlesa, 

thou  nrt,  and  free  ; 
Tr«  linger  fnr  that  second  btrih  which  brlag^  as 

unio  ihee, — 
Where,  beautiful  t  ihinc  angcl-plomes  are  folded  on 

thv  breast. 
And  the  cares  of  earth  uk  ended,  and  the  weary  ara 

at  re^l. 
/Vfrruary  23, 1S39.  R.  S.  U. 


ALEXANDER  CSOMA  DE  KOROS- 
Pton  ttia  AaWIe  JnumaL 

This  remarkoblc  peraoiiBge.disting^QialieS 
not  less  by  his  enterpriaing  travels,  than  by 
the  zonl  and  sucrobs  with  which  lie  npplied 
himself  tt>  the  study  of  the  language  and  lit- 
cralurc  of  'I'ibet^  in  circumsinncca  which 
would  have  conqticred  the  perBeverar>ce  of 
many,  de"efves  to  be  rescued  from  the  ohli- 
vion  which,  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  those  who  dedienlc  their  lives  to 
Orieotftl  learning. 

M.  Alexander  Csomt  de  KOrOs  was  born 
in  Transylvania,  as  he  alatcs,  of  a  Siculian 
family  iti  Hungary,  of  grent  rBipcctnbilily. 
He  was  educated  al  ihc  Colk'm-  nf  Dchlien, 
flt  Nag)'  Enyed,  ip  ■ylviinin,  and  H^h^ 

Uoiversily  of  O*'  'here  ho  o» 
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td  his  studies  in  pbilolo^  and  theology  in 
]8Id.  At  thi«  period,  he  became  possessed 
with  a  rioleni  desire  to  discover  the  origi- 
anl  teat  of  the  Magj-nrs,  and  the  Huagariao 
nation  ;  aad,  simogc  as  it  may  appear,  this 
wos  the  real  motive  of  his  extensive  travela, 
and  of  his  application  to  the  language  of 
Tibet,  in  the  literature  of  which  he  expect- 
ed 10  find  »oaic  indication  of  the  early 
abmlcs  of  hia  Bncemor* — the  object  of  his 
whole  lil>,  upon  which  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  seemed  tu  be  concentrated. 

With  this  design,  though  ostensibly  to 
perfect  hi^  philoloirical  knoH-led^e,  he  left 
Ka^y  Enycd  in  November,  iSlO,  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  joining  some  Bulgarian 
merchants,  proceeded  to  Philiopoli,  on  fai» 
way  in  Constantinople  ;  but  the  plague  pre- 
Tailing  there,  he  changed  his  route,  and 
embarked  at  Enos  for  Alexandria.  From 
Bgypt,  he  vrent  by  sea  to  Palestine,  and 
from  Lutakin,  in  Syria,  he  travelled  on  foot 
to  Aleppo,  ivbich  he  reached  in  April,  1820. 
Here  he  joined  a  caravan,  having  adopted 
the  Oriental  costume,  and  in  ibis  way  he 
journeyed  on  foot  through  Orfn,  Mcrdin. 
jfuBul,  to  Bagdad.  On  his  arrival  at  this 
city,  on  ilie  '22d  July,  1820,  Mr.  Rich,  the 
Briti^li  reividcnt — who  was  conspicuous  for 
his  huNpiiable  altcntinn  to  scientific  trnvcl- 
vrs — wns  absent  in  Kurdistan  j  but  M.  Bel- 
lino,  his  secretary,  interested  himself  warm- 
ly in  M.  Csomn's  behalf,  and  Mr.  Rich  after- 
wards furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
reaching  Tehran,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
]4th  October,  1S20.  He  remained  at  this 
capital  four  months,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ler  of  Pcrsiun.  The  British  resident,  Mr. 
(now  .Sir  llenrj)  Willock,  as  well  as  Mr. 
George  Willock,  showed  him  much  kind- 
ness, and  supplied  him  with  funds  for  the 
prDsecution  of  his  journey  to  the  remoter 
East:  he  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  (he  pro- 
tection and  support  he  received  from  these 
gentlcnten.  He  quitted  Tehran  in  March, 
IBSl,  wearing  tho  Persian  costume,  but  stis- 
tainiag  the  character  of  an  Armenian.  He 
remained  ut  Meshed,  the  country  being  in 
«  Slate  of  disorder,  till  the  20th  October, 
1821,  when  he  commenced  his  journey  to 
Bokhara,  wjierc  he  arrived  in  November. 
A  report  of  the  npjironch  of  a  Russian  army, 
which  created  much  perturbation  and  alarm, 
induced  hint  to  quit  Bokhara,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Baikh,  thence  to  Khuloom, 
and  thence,  by  way  of  Bamian,  10  Cabul, 
where  lie  orrivcd  in  January,  1822.  Joining 
a  e-irnvan,  be  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Peshnwur,  and  crossing  the  Indus,  he  met 
with  two  European^ in  tho  service  of  Run* 
ject  Sing,  and  ttccoaipanied  ihem  to  Lahore. 


or 
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He  did  not  remain  long  there,  bat  set  off  for 
Cashmere,  which  he  reached  on  the  M  " 
May,  li>22,  and  thence  travelled  on  foot 
Ladak,  which  he  entered  do  the  9th  June. 

M.  do  Koriis  now  determined  to  penclrat 
to  Yarknnd  ;  but  be  was  unable  lo  obtain  the 
pennissioo  or  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  t 
Chinese  authorities}  and  finding  some  o 
stacles  to  his  residcuce  at  Leh,  the  capit 
of  Ladak,  he  was  on  his  return  to  Labor 
when  he  met  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  look  him 
back  with  him  to  Leh,  ivhcrc  he  was  left  by 
Mr.  Moorcroft  commencing  the  study  of  ih 
Tibetan  langusgr .     M.  Csoma  being  at  th! 
time  unacquainted  with  English  (thuugh  he 
subsequently  acquired  a  perfect  command 
of  the  language),  the  two  travellers  comma* 
nicated  through  the  medium  of  Latin.     Dur 
ing  their  intercourse  at  this  period,  it 
slated  that  a  despatch  from   Couoi  Ness 
rode  to  Runjeet  Sing,  proposing  an  allianei 
and  a  Russian  mission  to  Lahore,  owing  i 
the  death  of  the  bearer,  fell  into  Mr.  Moo 
croft's  haodfi,  and  being  translated  by 
Csoma  de  KOrLis  from  Kussiao  into  Lali 
was  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Government. 

He  subsequently  rejoined  Mr.  Moorcro 
at  Cashmere,  hut  returned  to  Leh  ognin, 
provided  with  funds  by  our  couatryniau,at|i 
with  recommendations  to  the  chief  minil 
ter  at  Leh,  and  to  the  Lnmn  of  Znngia,  an 
he  remained  in  the  esieblishment  of  the 
Lama  at  Zansknr,  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  the  province  of  Ladnk,  till  June, 
1S2-1,  during  which  time  he  was  employed 
in  acquiring  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
tho  language,  and  in  obtaining  n  general 
acquaintance  with  Tibetan  literature:  he 
made  ut  this  time  abstracts  of  the  contents 
of  upwards  of  300  volumes. 

In  tho  beginning  of  tho  winter  of  lS2^^H 
M.  de  KOrOs   left  Zansknr  for  Sultanporo^H 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Belasporc  and  S^'^H 
bathoo,   where  he  arrived   in   March,  1K-25^B 
Here  he  drew  op,  for  the  information  of  the 
Government  fsome  suspicion  having  bcoi^H 
excited  as  to  his  objects,  Biehnp  Heber,  ^H 
one  of  bis  letters,  terming  him  "a  spy"),  a^^ 
account  of  his  travels  and  uf  his  intenlioaa, 
from  which  the  aforegoing  particulars  arc 
collected,  and  which  was  addressed  to  Cap- 
tain  Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  residenl  at 
Delhi. 

After  a  <ihort  stay  at  this  British-Indian 
station,  M.  Csonm  proceeded  to  the  pro* 
vince  of  Kunawur,  and  in  o  Inmaic  monaa* 
tery  at  Kanum,  romantically  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Suilej,  beyond  ihc 
snowy  range,  with  the  aid  of  a  lomnt  a 

Eriest,  an   intelligent  and  studious  perso^ 
e  devoted  faisinelf,  for  several  yeora,  with" 
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out  iiilerrDi«sioDt  ia  ^ito  of  the  severity  of 
tbe  climato  ami  o(  clender  resources,  to  tbc 
cxamitiation  of  Tiboian  manuscri[itR,Bn(l  to 
tlie  compilation  oragramtniir  unu  ilictiona* 
ry  oftlio  Ungiiagc,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  insiiincf?  of  the  Indian  Covftrnment.  In 
I8'i8,  Mr.  J.  O.  GerarJ,  iravellinj  throuch 
tbe*c  severe  llimnluynn  rrgiiinK,  visited  M. 
Csocna  in  ttie  monastery  of  Kanum.  "  I 
found  him,"  he  saiil,  "  with  his  teamed  ns- 
•ociate,  the  Istno,  surrounded  with  booka. 
He  has  made  f^rcnt  progress,  but  Wis  objects 
arc  vast  andcompreheni<ire,  nnd  the  works 
liD  ii  now  engaged  npon  ivill  form  but  a 
prelude  to  further  rescarchen.  He  wishes 
to  inviie  learned  men  from  Teshoo  Loom* 
poo  and  L'haasa,  and  by  their  assistance 
•tudy  tbe  Mongol  language,  which  be  cod* 
liders  the  key  to  Chinese  literature,  and 
tbruuijh  it  get  accesa  to  Mongolia,  where 
he  expects  to  discover  much  interesting 
knowtedi^c.  M.  Csoma  sliowed  mc  hi«  Is- 
bor«  wiili  eagerness  and  pride  :  he  has  read 
through  furty-four  volume*  of  the  Tibctnn 
Encyclopir.iiii."  At  this  time,  his  funds  con- 
•bled  ol'nn  allowance  from  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment of  Ks.  50  per  monlh,  of  wliicli  be 
paid  25  to  the  lauia,  4  lo  a  servant,  and  one 
for  rent ;  leaving  but  Ra.  *20  to  purchase 
Beceisaticsnadcomrortsin  that  cold  region. 
Tet  he  was  so  tenacious  of  his  indcpen- 
dence,  that  he  would  accept  nottiing  but 
from  a  public  source.  Mr.  Gerard  sent  him 
a  preaenl  of  some  rice  and  sugar,  of  which 
he  was  in  want ;  hut  ho  returned  them.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  preceding  tvintcr,  at 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  he  had  sat  at 
his  de^k,  wrapped  up  in  woollens,  from 
rooming  to  niffhi,  without  any  interval  of 
rccreniion,  except  that  of  his  frugal  meals, 
which  consisted  of  greasy  tea — a  kind  of 
■oup,  being  a  mess  composed  of  the  plant 
itMir,  mixed  op  ^vith  ivntcr,  butter,  and  salt. 
At  K.nnum,  however,  the  rigor  of  the  win- 
ter is  comparatively  slight,  compared  with 
what  it  is  ot  Zan^kar,  where  M.  Csoma  re* 
sided  a  wholo  year,  confined,  with  the  Inma 
and  an  attendant,  to  an  apartment  nine  feet 
square.  For  mure  than  four  months  they 
Were  precludeil  by  the  weather  from  stirring 
oat,    the   temperature    being   b«'Iow   zero. 

Bllerff  he  «nt  enveloped  in  a  shcop-skin  cloak, 
ivith  hisunns  folded,  reading  from  morning 
to  evening,  without  a  fire,  and  after  du^ik 
without  a  tight,  the  ground  forming  his  bed, 
And  the  ^\iilU  his  only  prolectiun  ntrainst  ihe 
rigOTJt  of  the  climate.  The  cold  was  so 
nten»o  as  to  render  it  a  severe  la^ik  to  lake 
:hr  hands  out  of  their  lleecy  envelopes  for 
the  p'lrpoic  of  Lurning  over  papcrsor  leaves. 
~~  a  labors  ond  his  necossiiies  soon  attrnc- 
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cd  the  attention  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  who  resolved  to  aeitla  a  monthly 
allowance  upon  this  enterprising  laborer 
in  an  untrodden  field  of  Oriental  philology, 
and  provided  him  with  book^,  trtiich  he 
much  needed.  Great  difficulty,  however, 
was  found  in  overcoming  his  rep-jgnnm-e  to 
receive  pecuniary  aid,  his  independent  spirit 
and  disinterestedness  being  as  conspicuous 
as  his  enlhusia$tii  and  fortitude. 

M-  de  KorOi  was  furtnnate  in  hi*  choice 
of  a  companion.  The  lama  was  descriSad 
by  Mr.  Gerard  as  a  person  of  extensive  ac- 
quirements, unassuming  manners,  and  a 
simple  gravity  of  demeanor,  wliose  free- 
dom from  prejudice  was  evinced  by  his  of- 
fer to  sttbmit  to  vaccination.  Generally 
speaking,  the  lamas  attached  to  the  monas- 
lery  ot  Kanum  were  ignorant  nnd  bi^ottcd, 
and  M.  Csoma  endured  many  restraints  and 
encountered  some  inconveniences  from  this 
source.  His  researches  were  not  restricted 
to  mere  philology,  but  embraced  tbe  reli- 
gious institutions,  the  history,  the  philoso- 
phy, the  cosmography,  and  the  medicine,  of 
Tibet  nnd  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
Tibetans  hare  many  works  on  medicine,  nnd 
Air.  Gerard  says  he  was  shown  a  cntalocrue 
of  the  names  and  characters  of  four  hundred 
diseases,  collected  and  arranged  by  M.  de 
KorOs.  The  lama  informed  him  that,  at 
Teshoo  Loompoo,  the  nnatoiny  of  ihe  hu- 
man body  was  exhibited  in  sixty  different 
positions,  by  wooden  cuts.  He  also  stated 
that  the  urt  of  lithographic  printing  had 
long  been  known  in  that  city.  The  medium 
a(  intercourse  between  M.  Ct'Oma  and  his 
preceptor  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  iba 
Zad,  ur  Tartar  tribes. 

In  December,  IHUO,  he  left  the  monastery 
and  came  to  Sinilo,  from  whence  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Calcutta,  with  a  large  stock  of 
materials,  accumulated  by  his  painful  stu- 
dies, and  a  dictionary  and  gnirnmar  of  the 
Tibetan  language,  the  fruit  of  sevcr.il  years' 
intense  toil.  These  works,  as  well  a^  his 
valuable  .M.SS.,  he  made  over  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  nnd  the  Oovcrnor-Genernt  of  India 
(Lord  William  Uentincti)  ordered  thut  the 
dictionary  and  grammar  should  be  printed, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author,  nt  the 
expense  of  the  Governinoni :  a  printed  copy 
of  the  dictionary  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Asiatic  .Society  in  January,  133'l>. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  works 
were  in  English,  of  which  the  author  had, 
under  the  utmost  disadvanlagcR,  become 
master.  M.  Jaoquemoni,  who  saw  M.  de 
Kor68  at  Kanum  in  September,  1S30,  short- 
ly before  he  left  the  monastery,  soys :  "  M. 
Csoma  will  carry  to  Calcutta  the  r  if 
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bis  long  labors,  consUlmff  of  two  rolumi* 
nous  and  beautifully  neat  fllSS.,  quite  ready 
for  the  press ;  one  is  n  grammar,  the  other 
a  vncahtitnry.  of  (he  Tibetan  Innguage,  both 
[wriiicu  in  English.  How  he  has  performed 
his  ta«k  no  one  cnn  decide,  !iince  he  is  the 
only  person  proficient  in  the  Tibetan  Ian* 
guage  ;  but  a  conjecture,  and  a  most  favor- 
able one,  may  be  made :  M<  Csoma  hnsnever 
been  in  England,  and  has  never  bad  an  op- 
porumity  of  Rpcaking  English  ;  yet  he  is 
ihorouglily  acijuainled  with  the  language." 

In  the  Preface  to  ihe  Dictionary,  he  de- 
clares that  the  work  owes  its  existence  to 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Indian  Govern* 
Rteni,  to  whom  ho  offers  it,  "  as  a  small  tri- 
bute of  hia  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
lupnorl  he  met  with  in  bis  Tiboiao  studies." 
He  likewise  expresses  a  strong  sense  of  the 
kinducas  of  various  individuals,  and  de- 
scribes himself  as  "a  poor  scholar,  who  was 
Tery  desirous  to  seo  the  ditTerent  countries 
of  Asia,  us  the  scene  of  so  many  tnemornble 
transactions  of  former  ages;  to  observe  the 
manners  of  the  several  people,  and  to  learn 
their  languages  ;"  and  "  such  a  roan  was  he, 
who,  during  his  peregrinations,  depended 
for  his  subsistence  upon  ilic  benevolence  of 
Others/'  He  says  that,  though  the  study  of 
the  Tibetan  language  did  not  form  part  of 
hh  original  plan,  he  engaged  in  the  exami- 
naiioQ  of  its  literature,  **  hoping  it  might 
serve  him  as  a  vehicle  to  his  immediate 
purpose,  namely,  his  researches  respecting 
(he  origin  and  language  of  the  Hungarians/' 
He  adds  that  his  subsequent  study  of  San- 
scrit had  been  of  more  efficacy  :  "To  bis 
«vrn  nation,  ho  feels  a  pride  in  announcing 
ib&t  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  will  be  more 
satisfactory  thnii  to  nny  other  people  in 
Europe  ;  iho  Hung-arians  will  tind  a  fund  of 
information  from  its  study  respecting  their 
origin,  manners,  customs,  and  language." 

M.  C&oma's  invcstigationof  the  literature 
of  Tibet  proved  that  it  is  entirely  of  Indian 
origin  ;  *'  tbe  immense  volumes  on  different 
branches  of  science,  ice,"  he  remarks,  "  be- 
ing exact  or  faithful  translations  from  San- 
scrit works,  commencing  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ;  and  many  of  these 
works  have  been  (raoslatcd,  mostly  from 
Tibetan,  into  ihc  -Mongol,  Maitdchou,  and 
Chinese  languages."  This  conclusion  is 
coiilinned  by  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  remarks  upon  M.  Csoma's 
■  nal^'ses  of  the  voluminous  Tibetan  collec- 
tions denominated  Kah-gyur  and  Stan-'gyur, 
which  bear  an  afliuity  to  the  Tautrika  works 
in  Sanscrit. 

In  1B32,  the  viceroy  and  nobles  of  Hun* 
gary,  in  order  to  mark  their  strong  seuso 


of  the  patriotic  aod  heroic  oooduct  of  their 
distinguished    countryman,    subscribed 
larije  sum  of  money  in  furtherance  of  hi 
objects,   which  was  remitted  to  Cnlcutt 
M.  Csoma  for  a  long  time  refused  to  accepi 
this  money,  and  consented  at  last  only  o 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  expendca  o 
upon  him,  but  in  the   purchase  of  MSS.  t 
curicb  the  library  of  one  of  the  uaiversiti 
io  his  native  country. 

He  continued  to  prof^ecutc  his  studies  in 
the  Tibetan  and  Sno-scrit  binguag^es,  and  the 
pa^s  of  ihc  Journal  of  the  Asiniie  Societ 
of  Uengnl,  when  conducted  by  the  late  M 
James  Prinsep  (with  whom  he  was  connec 
ed  by  the  tics  of  friendship  and  of  conimoi 
porsuits),  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable 
assistance  he  rendered  to  ihe  objects  of  the 
Society,  which  readily  availed  itself  of  hit 
services. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
Csoma  resolved   to  examine    tho    litermr 
treasures  of  Eastern  Tibet,  and,  with  th 
view  he  proceeded  to  Dnrjeeliii;;,  a  Briti 
station  recently  c»labllshed  in  ilic  lerriior 
of  the  gulpo  or  rajah  of  SiUkim,  a  small  sli[ 
of  land  io  the   Southern  Himalaya  country| 
adjoining  Bengal,  Booion,  Nepaul,  uiid  Ti 
bet.     He  arrived  at  Darjeeling  on  the  "7  " 
March,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Bri 
ish  agent,  his  desire  to  proceed  lo  Silikii 
and  tueuce  to  L'hassa,  which,  being  the  r 
sidence  of  the  grand  lama,  he  expected  t 
tind  (in  accordance  with  the  assurauce  of 
the  Kanum  priests)  iho  depository  of  thi 
most  valuable  works  of  Tibetan  liieratur 
As  the  grand  lama  i9,  according  to  ancle 
custom,  taken  from  the  family  of  Ihc  ruj 
of  Sikkim,  Mr.  Campbell  thought  that,  b 
making  the  traveller's  character  and  ban 
less  objects  known  to  the  rajnh,  he  mtgl 
disarm  suspicion  and  promote  his  view: 
he  accordingly    introduced  him  to  the  Si 
kirn  vakeel.     In  the  intercourse  which  th 
personage  had  with  M.  Csoma,  he  was  a%io 
tsbed  to  0nd  that  a  European  possessed 
profound  an  acquaintance  with  the  langun 
and  literature  of  Tibet.     The  vakeel  tran 
mttted  the  traveller's  application  to  the  r 
jub,  backed  by  the  recomuiendaiion  of  M 
Campbell,  iuihe  nomo  of  the  Govornor-Re 
cral  of  India,  and  M.  Csoma  waited  the  r 
suit  at  Durjceling,  full  of  enthusiastic  hope:  __ 
which  rendered  the  last  days  of  his  life  hit 
happiest,  siucc  he  often  expatiiiled  with  dty- 
light  on  the  prospect  uf  rcacliini;  L'bas?a. 
On  his  journey  to   DarJL-ulinc,  ho   h 
contracted  a  country  fcvi?r,  which  in  c 
seqnence  of  neglect,  began  to  assume  u 
rious  character.     On  the  Gtb  of  April,  Ml 
Coiupbcll  found  biiu  unwell,  and   pro«se: 
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bim  to  titie  some  medicine,  which  he  r«fut- 1 
td,  •llcging  ihni  he  hnd  been  attacked  by 
fever  before,  and  only  look  some  rhuburb  and  ' 
tartar  emetic,  ihe  former  recommended  by} 
Mr.  Moorcroft,  »nd  the  tatter  by  a  Persian  I 
phyiiiciitn.  Mr.  Campbell  urged  him  to  have! 
recourse  to  those  niedicine!t,ifhe  would  take  | 
no  olhcr,  and  be  accordingly  took  from  a 
box  a  pifce  of  rhubarb  (apparently  dam-! 
aged)  and  a  bottle  of  tartar  emetic,  obscrr-' 
in^.  **  Aa  you  n-tsh  it,  sir,  I  will  take  some 
to<iDorrou%  if  I  am  not  better ;  it  is  too  late 
lo*d«y,  ibe  aun  baa  set."  Mr  Campbell  sent 
him  some  broth,  and  next  day  found  him 
belter  and  lively  in  convemtion.  Still,  the 
retorn  of  the  fever  was  to  be  apprehended, 
without  strong  reinedie!4,  vrhich  M.  Caoraa, 
Derertb elects,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
10  take.  His  frame,  moreover,  bad  become 
debilitated  by  twenty  years'  bodily  and 
mental  oxhansiion,  and  wat  nnfihle  10  resist 
■  tererc  attack  v£  illness.  On  the  dih  Mr. 
Campbell  visited  him,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Griffith.  The  fever  was  then  very  strong, 
and  M.  Cfoma  tvas  delirious.  With  great 
difficulty  he  waa  induced  to  receive  some 
medicine.  On  the  lOih  he  vnm  somewhat 
better,  but  his  speech  was  incoherent ;  the 
fever  rcinmed  in  ibe  evening,  with  loss 
of  the  menial  faculties,  and  at  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  11th  be  expired  without  a 
itruggte,  and  apparently  without  pain.  He 
WM  buried  the  name  evening,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  Engtiiih  rcsidentii  of  Darjee- 
ling,  Mr.  Campbell  pronouncing  an  oration 
over  hiacrare. 

The  effects  ivbich  M.  Csoma  left  behind 
coaiistod  of  four  chests  of  books  and  pa- 
pen  ;  on  old-fashioned  blue  *uii,  which  he 
eonsiantly  wore, and  inwhichhe  died;  some 
shirts;  a  copper  cooking  npparatua ;  Ra. 
5,000  in  Uoverument  paper ;  Ka.  500  in  cash, 
and  some  gold  coins,  which  were  found  sew- 
ed up  in  his  girdle.  He  bad  directed,  when 
he  left  Calcutta,  in  February,  thai,  in  the 
orenl  of  his  not  returning  from  Tibet,  the 
Ks-  &,00Q  ahould  be  paid  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Calcutta,  to  bo  applied  to  literary 
paruosra. 

Ihe  wants  of  this  extraordinary  person 
irere  indeed  few.  His  food  consisted  of 
tea,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  rice 
boiled  in  water ;  of  this,  however,  he  nie 
bot  little.  On  a  straw  mat,  beside  which 
aCood  bia  chests,  be  snt,  ate,  studied,  and 
slept.  He  tiever  undressed,  even  nt  night, 
•DO  aeldoin  r|uiltcd  ilie  honRo  during  the 
day.  He  never  tasted  wine  or  spirituous 
liquora,  nor  did  he  usa  lobocco,  or  ftiiy 
Aaiatie.  stimulant. 

In  his  general  demeinori  M.  de  Ki>r08 
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exhibited  a  remarkable  degren  of  modeaty 
and  difBdcnce,  united,  as  we  hovo  acen,  to 
heroic  fortitude,  inextingiiishnblc  zeal  uid 
perseverance,  and  n  mnnly  indepcndcQce 
of  chnracier. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  singulor  though 
noble  trails  of  M.  Cftnma,  in  an  account  of 
bis  last  moments,  have  been  pubtif^hed  by 
Bnron  Hunel,  in  the  •^//gcmeine  ^Seitsng. 
'*Atl  those  who  knew  M.Csoroa  personally, 
aa  1  did,"  observen  the  Baron,  "must  have 
been  astonished  to  6nd  how  insensible  that 
distinguished  man  appeared  to  the  diffi* 
cultics  and  bordships  be  bad  encountered 
in  his  travels,  and  which  he  never  alluded 
to.  In  one  of  the  many  conversations!  had 
with  him  at  Calcutta,  1  perceived  that  he 
did  not  value  his  own  life  any  more  than 
others  have  done  whom  ambition  prompted 
to  ucromptisii  something  cxirnordtnar)*. 
lie  manifested  feelinjia  of  mortification 
when  he  acknowldged  he  had  discovered 
that  the  Tibetan  languace  was  but  a  Hubor- 
dinate  branch  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  when  he 
seemed  to  reflect  that  he  liad  led  a  wretched 
life,  in  a  solitary  cottvent,  amidst  the  snows 
of  the  Himalaya,  to  learn  a  corrupt  dialect 
of  another  tongue.  With  this  exception, 
touching,  as  it  were,  the  main  spring  of  his 
life,  he  seemed  indifl'erent  10  the  applause 
of  mankind,  nnd  his  modesty,  bordering  on 
ascetic  hntnility,  did  not  warrant  o  belief 
that  a  con8cinusnet(«  of  what  bo  hnd  per- 
formed afl'orded  him  any  recompense  for 
bi^  toils  and  privations.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  mysterious  impulse  in  him, 
which  gave  him  strength  to  bear  up  against 
all  ills  under  the  conviction  that  he  might 
be  instrumental  in  achieving  aomelbmg 
great,  albeit  ni  a  distant  period  of  time.  It 
was  as  if  there  were  some  secret  the  solution 
of  which  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  bia 
sufferings.  ISsoina's  reserve  was  impenetra- 
ble ;  a  confidenlint  rommunication  with  him 
was  utterly  impracticable.  Mr.  Campbell 
must,  therefore,  liuvc  been  surprised  el  the 
turn  which  he  gave  to  one  of  their  conver- 
sations, in  which  Csoma  openly  declared 
'  how  sensible  he  was  of  the  applause  of  the 
world;  how  deeply  he  felt  the  privations 
he  bud  endared,  and  how  great  hod  been 
the  effbrlB  he  had  made  in  hia  Tibetan  re- 
senrchea,  from  which  so  much  light  had  re- 
sulied.'  He  gave  details  of  bis  travels  ;  the 
progress  he  bad  made  in  acqniring  the 
dilficult  language  of  Tibet,  and  mentioned 
with  visible  satisfaction  the  proises  be  had 
received  from  the  learned  tn  India  and  Eu- 
rope. His  last  conversation  with  Mr. 
Campbell  related  to  the  euhjcct  which  Iwd 
absorbed  bia  atleatiun  during  hia  whole  life. 
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He  asked  him  whether  the  term  Hung, 
which  occurs  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Cnmpbell 
on  the  Limbu  nntion,  had  any  rclntion  to  the 
Hun»,  observing  ihnt  the  coincidence  of 
name  was  curious!  C^oma  then  derclopcd 
hts  llieory  of  the  original  scat  of  ilie  Huns 
tcing  inCenlral  A^in.and  exprettsed  his  con- 
vict ion  that  he  shouldjat  length  ttnd  tho  object 
of  his  lung  pursuit  in  the  country  east  and 
north  of  LMmiiim  U  canoot  be  doubted  that 
CsoniB,  during  this  conversaiion,  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  approaching  end,  since  no 
one  who  knew  him  had  evcrlicard  him  thus 
explicitly  dcvelope  his  theory.  He  probnbly 
wished  to  bequenth  the  discovery  which  he 
hoped  to  make,  to  some  one,  in  order  that  it 
might  reach  his  faihcr'land.  It  seemed  as  if 
Li«  Tefttlefi»  spirit  would  not  find  quiet  if  the 
object  of  his  laborious  and  mipcrably-spent 
life  were  not  to  be  known." 

The  loiter  years  of  M.  dc  KorOa  were 
exempted  from  poeuninry  embnrrapsmenta 
by  a  present  which  he  rectrived  fruui  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  his  character  of 
King  of  Hungary,  nnd  by  a  grant  made  by 
both  Chambers  of  the  Huncnrinn  Parliament, 
Qs  a  reward  for  his  scientific  researches. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able man,  it  is  Impossibic  not  to  Inment  the 
hallucination  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  expended  his  time  and  (alcnls,  nnd  wast- 
ed the  energies  of  his  mind  and  character. 
Even  the  good  he  eflected,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  un  unknown  literature,  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  such  wus  the  perversity  of  his 
views,  that  the  reflection  of  having  accotn- 
'  pHsbed  a  tnsk  which  is  his  sole  title  to  the 
applause  of  bis  fellow-men,  embittered  his 
last  moments  with  regret  ond  mortification. 


GOOD  INTE.NTIONS. 

From  ilio  New  Noinhly  M«iuln4. 
Jb  DC  praotio  que  nna  bttcnUon,  rt  oon  paa  mnn  InnrattCf. 

TnERp.  are  not  many  occftsion?,  in  which 
force  of  character  ia  more  fully  evinced, 
than  when  a  man  musters  hi<s  retsentmcni, 
and  pardons  an  injur}'  under  which  he  Is 
amarting,  merely  because  it  was  on  the  of* 
fender's  part,  unintentional.  Even  !n  the 
management  of  our  own  atrnirn,  we  find  it 
diflicult  thoroughly  to  forgive  ourselves  our 
own  oversights,  when  ihcy  are  productive 
of  mischiefs  that  give  a  permanent  color  to 
after  existence.  In  those  casefi^  therefore, 
in  which  such  mischiefs  occur  from  the  mis- 
taken efToTU  of  others,  it  is  not  the  desire 
to  please  or  to  benefit  ua  that  will  ccrecQ  the 
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offenders  from  our  displeasure  :  and    the] 
may  think  themselves  lucky,  if  they   a 
only  browbontcn  for  their  zcnl,  and  esca 
retaliation  with  a  modest  request  lo  be  le 
interfering  for  the   future.     The  law,  it 
true  (that    perfection  of  human  wisdom), 
filtows  intention  to  he  placed   in  nbateme 
of  overt  acts,  nnd  makes  even  the  abuse 
evil  intention  a  ground  of  acquittal,  ho 
ever  dreadful   the   consequences  to   life 
limb  may  have  proved.     Thusihc  man  who 
lires  at  a  partridge,  and  only  kills  his  elder 
brother,  is  pardoned  his  bad  shot,  if  he  can 
manage  to  prove  that  his  gun  was  mcniall; 
aimed  at  the  bird,  and  not  at  the  mnn. 
too,    the  facetious  wigbl,  who  frightens 
moid-serrant  into   insanity^  by  playing 
her  superstitious  fears,  is  let  off*  for  n  »lmp! 
"  who  d  have  thought  it  V*    But  then  t 
law  is   an    unlmpassioncd   ens  rationis, 
stranger  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  all  their  i 
firmities.     It  cares  no  more  for  the  eld 
brother,  or  the  maid-servant,  than  for  i 
man  in  the  moon.     Not,  liowcver,  that  i 
law  Is  quite  consistent  on  the  point :  for 
aK^iilt  Is  an    assault,  in   Its  eyes,  noiwit 
standing  the  beator'sbeat  Intention  towa 
the    beatee,  in   administering  lo    him  t 
wholesome  correction  of  which  ho  stood 
manifest  need,  and  teaching  him  "  to  behn 
himself"  for  the  future,     so.  also,  the  mo 
patriotic  intention  of  the   libeller  to   run 
down  a  dishonest  or  incapable   minister, 
unmask  n  traitor,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  rn 
versations  inHniie,  will  aHord  him  no  prot 
tion.     In  this  case,  the  tenHcncy  is   eve 
thing,  nnd  the  Intention  nothing  \  and  a  ten- 
dency to  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  thorei 
plainly    more    severely  punished    than 
ftclual  breach,  in  which  intention   may 
pleaded;  so  that  it  Is  often  safer  lo  calu 
niate  one's  neighbor,  than  to  speak  truth 
him.     But  what,  reader,  is  the  worst  p 
sible  breach  of  the  peace  (though  that  pea 
be  our  sovereign  lady   the  Queen's),  com- 

fiured  with  the  actual  loss  of  an  eye,  ca 
cssly  inflicted  by  a  good  Samaritan,  in 
awkward  effort  lo  remove  a  mote  1      W 
is  it  to  a  real  peppering   \vith  small  sh 
dealt  lo  you  by  a  short-sighted  Benevo) 
who  mistook  you   for  n  scarecrow  T     T 
law,  therefore,  may  decide  on  the  matter  at 
it  pleases,  hut  it  never  will  persuade  t 
sullererthat  a  little  more  maliee,  andag 
deal    less  injury,    would  not  have  bet 
suited  his  account. 

For  our  own  part,  therefore,  if  we  do  a 
believe  that  a  certain  place  is  paved  ( 
some  folks  will  tell  you)  with  good  ini 
tions:  it  is  not  because  we  esteem  the  co 
modity  too  respectable  for  the  sorviee ;  bot 
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becane  we  think  too  highly  of  the  lurvey* 

or  of  (be  hig^hways,  Id'lfW,  as  a  person  of 

inielligeoee,  to  suppose  him  capable  of  em- 

plojriDg  so   ilippery  a  maierini,  where  hiH 

object  is  lo  make  the  passenger  thoroughly 

wrc  of  his  fooling.     Every  one,  too,  who 

kooira  what  cold  conifort  good  inientionti 

t0brd,  must  he  jierfccily  aware  ofihcir  un- 

filncss  for  the  pavement  of  bo  hot  a  locality. 

In  this  nincicenili  century  of  ours,  it  may 

keero  alntoitt  KUperAuoiiK  to  insist  upon  the 

^  point  {  but    noln'itbslandin^    the    imputed 

H  KicDCc   of  the  age,  it  is  astonishing  hoiv 

^  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  these 

nme  denlera  in  good  intentions  arc  by  far 

the  g^reatett  bores  to  which  human  life  is 

eiposed  i  that  they  do  more  to  spoil  our 

poor  modicum  of  threescore  years  nnd  ten 

(taking  one  life  n'itli  another),  than  pliifTtia, 

Pjicililcnce,  and  famine  put  totrclher.  (t  is 
tUfs  trixit  ftfW/^,  nevertheless,  that  gives  its 
pith  tti  the  well-worn  proverbial  prayer  for 
a  speriiil  proiectiim  from   henvcn   against 

■  fri«nd*.  He  wouM  he  no  bad  philosopher 
who  coald  satiiifaciorily  explain  why  it  is 
that  good  intentions  so  often   fall   short  in 

■  their  consequence,  while  the  evil  intentions 
of  eoemies  neter  fail  in  reaching  their  aim. 
For,  though  ii  may  happen  once  in  a  thou- 
Mnd  times,  that  a  blow  with  a  diiirger  nmy 
open  an  imposthume,  and  so  save  the  rhnrj^e 
of  surgconn — or  tbat  the  burning  of  your 

■  house  may  lead  lo  the  discovery  of  a  irca- 
»ufe,  which  will  more  than  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  rebuilding  it ;  yet  one  swallow 
will  not  mnke  a  summer.     Besides,  such  in- 

feidealal  benefits  are  mere  rieocheit,  nnd 
have-,  or  should  harn  no  influence  on  the 
ebarncterof  the  mnin  action.  Accordinglvi 
a  man  would  be  mud  indeed,  who  would 
submit  his  body  to  the  dirk,  or  his  house  to 
the  lucifer-matcb  box,  on  the  strength  of 
such  a  puN^tblc  contingency. 

Putting,  iiowever,  these  slrangeaccidcnt* 

00    one  side,   as  being  quite    beyond  the 

sphere   of  colcnlatioD,  there  can    be  liiile 

mistake  in  expecting  from  the  evil  inlen- 

^fttions  of  enemies  the  full   complement  of 

^Tfractical  consequence.     The/u  melo  pa^ha^ 

rai  of  Iliitian  vengeance,  is  not  a  surer  fure- 

runner  of  a  coming  assassination,  than  ihi^ 

^■oiscbtcvous  intention  in  more  civilized  life 

^■isio  the  miKchievouR  elTect.     Never  has  ii 

^■oceurrod  to  our  young  experience,  to  hear 

.of  *  dunning  cpislle  being   turned  aside  by 

fate  and  niotnpliysical  aid,  into  an  invitation 

to  dinner  :  nor  can  we  charge  onr  memory 

with  a  single  case  in  which  one,  intending 

,10    rttn    nwsy    with   flnolher    man's   wife. 

listakingly  married  bimeelf  to  her  anpor- 

[tionad  ngly  sister. 
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We  cannot,  indeed,  tell  what  moralists 
meoQ  about  the  de!>tgii«  of  the  wicked  not 
prospering,  of  their  evil  recoiling  on  them' 
selves.  It  has  certainly  oot  been  our  lurk 
to  stumble  upon  enemies  wlio  went  to  work 
in  the  careless  manner  implied  in  these  pro- 
pofliiionfi.  It  must  bo  a  very  fresh  trick, 
indeed,  that  would  be  followed  by  such  un- 
toward consequences  ;  and  the  world  is  too 
wideawake,  to  rommii  itself  nnd  its  pur- 
pose by  such  heedless  mismnnngemeiil. 

Without  relining  too  far  upon  the  ditFer- 
ence  between  good  and  bad  inteolions,  we 
are  half-inclined  to  Kuapect  thnt  the  weak- 
ness of  the  former  is  most  commonly  attri- 
butable to  the  l-icktsse  of  the  party  offend- 
ing; and  to  nffirm  tbat  if  folks  took  half  tho 
pains  to  oblige  and  serve  their  friends,  that 
they  do  to  harass  and  injure  tlicir  ene- 
mies, they  would  be  as  successful  in  the 
former  ns  in  the  latter  case.  A  genuine 
hater  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  lo  wreak 
his  vengeance  ;  but  rarely  indeed  can  we 
detect  this  omnilapideveriiilc  propensity 
manifested  tn  the  friendly  intendcr  of  bene- 
fit to  others.  There  is  indeed  a  perfuncto- 
ry manner  of  conferring  services,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  cn«ure  their  failure, 
but  which  is  rarely  discernible  in  men's 
elforts  to  serve  themselves.  Now  it  is  a 
received  ma^cim  of  low,  that  no  man  is  to 
benefit  by  his  own  Idchesse  ;  and  we  cannot 
regard  that  person  in  nny  other  light  than 
as  a  dupe,  who  remains  answered  by  a  pro- 
fession  of  the  very  best  intcniton,  nnd  who 
by  admitting  an  excuse  so  easily  offered, 
carelessly  opens  a  wide  door  lo  the  ropeti- 
tion  of  the  ofl*eDce. 

Nature,  in  her  comprehensive  scheme  of 
human  happiness,  has  coupled  our  pains  and 
pleasures  with  facts,  and  not  with  inten- 
tions. To  what  purpose,  then,  would  it  be 
that  n  man  should  surround  himself  with 
friends,  an>l  (as  the  saying  is)  should  put 
his  eyes  upon  sticks  to  captivate  their  good 
will,  unlesD  there  were  some  proportiitnate 
relntion^hip  between  the  will  and  the  deed  T 
What  dilTerence,  indeed,  does  it  make  to 
the  sufferer,  wlieilicr  the  evil  comes  from 
friend  or  foe,  from  a  good  or  an  evil  motive  ; 
unions  it  be  tbat  the  former  is  the  least  sup- 
portable t  Of  nll'ihe  conspirators  that  joined 
in  the  murder  of  Julian  Cxsar,  Brutus  alons 
had  good  intentions.     All, 

save  only  h«, 
DMchai  ihejr  <)M  in  «nvT  ufereai  Ctmar; 
He  only  in  A^earral  ii(tne<tt  )hiH)ehi| 
And  commun  guod  o[  ill,  made  ope  oflbeia. 

Yet  CiBsar^s  pntheiic  "  et  tu  Brufe  "  elands 
on  eternal  record^  as  the  most  natural  and 
touching  reproach,  that  one  man  ever  oaal 
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•gninst  anolher.  Of  all  their  daggers,  Bru- 
[Ids's  alone  wus  drugged  wilh  a  mofBl  pot- 
laon. 

How  very  little  intentions  merit  conside- 
[ratioD,  is  further  evinced  in  the  single  fact 
llbat  these   must  ever  remain  a   mntter  of 
[conjecture,  or  be  received  on  the  faith  of 
.ihc    man's  own    tesiimuny  ;  whereas,  ac* 
■cording  to  the  Scotch  saw,  "  deeds  show :" 
jftDd  herein  lies  the  weak  point  of  most  «vri- 
[ters  of  history,  who  give  a  few  lines  only 
|to  the  sctlin<^  forth  a  great  political  event, 
land  bestow  whole  chapters  on  the  rain  at- 
[tempt    to    delect  tho  secret    Rprings  that 
inored  the  actors,  and  brought  the  matter 
[to  pass.     What  in  I  be  result  1  their  argu- 
'  CDcnt  ut  most  reaches  to  placing  before  their 
readers  un  grand  pmt-ctre  ;  while  for  the 
most  pari,  their  most  eldboratc  g-ucsses  go 
Only  to  a  flagrant  misMing  of  the  mark- 
After  all  the  observation  which  has  been 
llhrown  away  by  professed  moralists  on  the 
intotives  of  human  action,  the  world  is  not 
^Inuch  nearer  the  mark  in  its  couplings  of 
cause  and  efTect,  than  the  inventor  of  indict- 
ments, who  referred  all  things  not  exactly 
according  to  Hoyle,  from  the  levying  war 
against  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  down 
to  taking  the  evening  air  on  Btackheath,  or 
to  mistaking  another  man's  house  for  your 
own,  and    his  window  for  a  door — to  (he 
infttigation  of  the    devil.     What    a  vastly 
gODU  opinion,  by  the  by,  must  the  law  have 
entcrluiuud  of  liuniun  nature,  whfn  it  could 
not   discover  a  weak    point    in  its    whole 
moral  complex,  upon  which  to   charge  the 
■  moat  paltry  felony,  but  wns  forced  to  throw 
ihc  entire  responsibility  on  His  Darkness: 
thereby   entailing  on    itself  the   miserable 
-non  sequiiur  of  punishing  the  innocent  in 
the  place  of  the  guilty.      If  the  deril  did 
the  mischief,  why  in  the  devil's  name,  as  the 
Germans  say  whenlhey  swear,  not  set  loose 
the  attorneys  on  him,  mstcad  of  the  priaon- 
'«r  at  the  bar  1     Surely  it  was  not  from  any 
misgivinga  as  to  ihctia  gentlemen  by  act  of 
parliament  being  a  match  for  the  real  de- 
linquent ! 

But  to  return  lo  otir  matter:  the   man 
must  be  a  poor  adept  in  his  business,  who 
lias  not  a  sufficiently  good  inleniinn  con- 
stantly ready  to  put  forward  in  defence  of 
the  most  abominable  actions.     If  a  tosspot 
is   brought    before    the     police,    laboring 
onder  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  titubn- 
tion  of  foot  unmatched  by  the  condition  of 
'David's  sow,  would  he  bo  such  a  fool  as  tn 
[accuse  himaelf  of  a  disgraceful  love  of  wine- 
'liibbing  (     No,  he  would  lay  the  matter  on 
^a  too  impressionable  friendliness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  betrayed  him  into  forgetful' 
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nesB,  on  the  cosaol  falling  in  with  no  oil 
acquaintance;  or  perhaps  he  would  plei 
a  tooch  of  the  cholera,  and  lay  the   sin 
the  medical  necessities  of  the  case  ;  nay, 
will  be  well  if  he  docs  not  directly  exouei 
ate  all  intoxicating  liquors  of  the  deed,  an< 
impudently  attcnkpt  to  mystify  the  magtt 
tratc  out  of  his  ^vc  shillings,  by  attributing 
the  whole  to  "  that  glass  of  cold   water,'* 
which  he  wa^  imprudent  enough  to  indulge 
in  before  leaving  the  tavern. 

So,  when  a  gallant  has  inextricably  ei 
gaged  the  afTections  of  a  fond  foolish  wo* 
man,  and  refuses  to  marry  her,  he  never  is 
honest  enough  to  plead  iickleness,  a  rich 
widow,  or  a  love  of  mischief;  but  he  baa 
ready  in  his  sleeve  u  letter  from  his  on* 
tractable  father  lo  call  him  away,  or  no  in> 
superuble  repugnance  to  bringing,  by  an 
indiscreet  match,  want  and  misfortune  upon 
a  confiding  and  too  loving  woman. 

We  have  it  on  record  against  Lieuienai 
general  Othello,  when  he  was  bad  up  befui 
the  beaks  for  puttiokf  a  pillow  on  bis  wife 
bead,  instead  of  puitioff  his  wife's  bead 
the  pillow,  that  he  laid  the  whole  mistal 
to  Ills  excessive  afieclion  for  the  lady,^ 
which  he  said  was  a  little  more  nice  than 
wise^-{not  wisely  but  too  well.")  Not  a 
word  of  his  unjustifiable  dislike  of  Michael 
Cassio,  not  a  syllable  of  his  own  self-con- 
ceit, not  a  hint  at  a  hastiness  of  temper^ 
particularly  unbecoming  in  a  military  com- 
inaudcr.  George  liarnwell,  wiih  on  equal 
show  of  reason,  mii^hi  have  attributed  ibo 
undue  familiarity  with  which  he  treated  his 
uncle,  not  to  a  wanton  desire  to  injure  bis 
respectable  relative,  but  to  the  warmth  o(^^ 
his  atfection  for  Miss  Milwood.  a  hidj^| 
whose  susceptible  feelings  were  all  in  favo^' 
of  a  good  supper  and  a  oottle  of  tlie  best. 
If  be  had  that  day  got  a  prize  in  tho  lottery, 
received  a  timely  remittance  from  home,  or 
stumbled  on  the  old  genileman's  strong* 
box,  unencumbered  by  his  presence,  he 
would  have  been  the  Inst  man  iu  the  world 
to  have  pot  him  to  such  personal  inconveni- 
ence. Might  he  nut,  therefore,  hare  plead- 
ed the  concatenation  of  causes,  an  unlucky 
mal-arrangement  of  the  eternal  nature  of 
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things,  which  turned  the  kindest  disposilio: 
and  tho  best  intentions  in  the  world  againa 
him:  in  short,  it  was  more  his  misfortuna' 
than  his  fault ;  and  if  a  jury  persisted  in 
hanging  him,  he  would  be  the  most  rais* 
understood  man  who  ever  died  midway  be* 
tweon  heaven  and  earth. 

In  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide,  or  how 
is  the  matter  to  be  determined  1  Every 
man,  after  all,  is  the  best,  If  not  the  sola 
judge  of  bis  own  intentions,  as  alone  know- 
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inf^  wbal  reitlly  U  passing  wiibla  him ;  and 
if  he  ts  prone  to  deceit,  are  not  w«,  on  oar 
puns,  equally  rallaciaus,  lo  always  thinking' 
the  worst  \  The  most  ticj^sb  rascal  tliat 
over  kiirni  his  nett;hborV  housr  to  roast 
bis  own  eg^St  would  have  preferred  cook- 
ing ibem  nt  a  sinnllcr  cxpeuse  to  the  world 
at  lariie,  bnd  n  more  nppropriaie  (ire  been 
cODveuient.  It  is  therpl'orcan  obvious  pre- 
judgment and  nn  unamiable  prejudice,  to 
jiunp  at  once  from  tlie  act  to  the  motirc. 
and  then  puuisb  ibc  act  for  the  soke  of  the 

BlAlivP. 

What,  then,  is  the  legitimate  inferenoe 
from  lbe»c  premises  1  Either  that  there  in 
Dotbini^  in  intention  which  renders  it  either 
good  or  evil,  prr  at  ;  or  that  if  there  be,  ii 
i»  the  deed  wbicb  pivcs  it  its  quBlification. 
Why  indeed  should  any  tnotirc  be  called 
^ood,  unices  it  be  because  it  produces  good 
acta — or  why  coiled  evil,  if  it  be  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  evil  consequences  1  To  ap- 
peal therefore  from  the  deed  to  the  action, 
is  to  run  a-iuuck  ot  the  loffic  of  the  case, 
and  to  ily  in  the  face  of  ail  definition.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this  inference, 
WB  only  beg  of  bim  or  her  (for  the  ladies 
are  strong  upon  the  poiut  of  intentions)  to 
call  upon  conscience,  to  declare  upon  ttn 
eonscience,  which  would  be  preferable — to 
live  surruuodcd  by  the  greatest  rogues  on 
tarih,  whosie  wicked  designs  were  by  some 
nntoimird  event  rendered  ever  nboriive,  or 
he  blessed  with  u  circle  of  the  kindesi- 
beartcd  friends, whose  blundering  iiwkward* 
nets  rendered  their  most  virtuous  intcntiunu 
aaourcc  of  endless  nnnoynnce  to  all  within 
ibe  sphere  of  tbcir  unlucky  activity.  Do 
not,  however,  let  us  hurry  thiugs  to  a  pre- 
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plumage,  nnd  put  bim  on  a  course  of  train* 
ing  for  office  that  unRts  htm  for  all  other 
pursuit.  You  thnn  lose  the  best  ycnra  of 
ibe  boy's  life  in  idle  expectation,  and  at  the 
<?nd  often  years  my  lord  goes  out  uf  office, 
having  in  the  interim,  to  redeem  his  pro- 
mise, just  done — nothinir-  Now  In  ihia 
there  was  no  peculiar  ill-treatment.  His 
lordship  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  to 
pretty  nearly  nil  his  friends ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  he  bad  not  mucli  to  give  ;  that  is,  aa 
the  common  people  say,  to  give  "free  gratia 
for  nothing  at  all :"  and  in  the  next,  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  list  of  undeniable  expecianla, 
the  least  considered  of  whom  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  before  he  could  appoint  hts  own 
younger  brother  even  to  the  honorable  and 
lucrative  office  of  a  tide-waiter.  Wby  then 
did  ho  promise  1  Because  he  can  never 
bear  to  give  a  deninl  to  any  man.  lie  ia 
anxious  to  snare  you  the  pain  of  a  direct 
refusal,  and  he  fully  intended,  if  the  case 
should  occur,  to  bear  you  in  mind  the  lirat 
lime  he  happened  to  find  himself  a  free 
agent. 

Now  we  need  not  ask  you,  reader,  wheth- 
er you  would  not  have  preferred  dealing 
with  nn  inveterate  baler,  who  would  have 
bluntly  told  you  that  your  wife's  molher^a 
&Tsi  cousin  voted  against  him  for  the  coun- 
ty thirty  years  ago,  and  that  he'd  sec  you 
somethinged,  before  he'd  make  your  brat  a 
parish-beadle.  Nay,  would  you  not  hove 
ihoiighl  yourself  better  olF,  had  you  known 
that  the  rogue  expected  a  quid  pro  quo,  and 
had  positively  refused  you  at  once,  because 
he  knew  of  a  better  offer  in  another  quarter  \ 
Then,  again,  quoad  the  friend  who  intro- 
duced you  to  this  exceedingly  well-inien- 
eipitaio  conclusion.     Think,  reader,  before    tloned  lord,  don't  you  think  he  had  better 


you  pronounce  u  definitive  sentence;  and 
the  better  to  enable  you  to  do  so,  we  will 
put  before  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  well- 
intentioned  pests,  who  are  the  lorincnt  of 
all  about  them. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  great  man,  a  minis- 
ter of  stale,  tiurd  Liixhipromise,  thekindesi- 
bearted  and  the  lieiit-intflntioned  man  in  the 
world.  You  bring  him  a  letter  from  his 
dearest  friend,  soliciting  hi;*  protection 
for  your  son*  He  receives  you  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  in  warm  in  hix  culogium 
on  his  cnrrespondrnt,  who  he  protests  is 
the  man  he  loves  best  on  earth,  thanks  him 
for  hotting  procured  the  service  of  so  worthy 
■  subject  for  promotion,  pledges  himself  to 
seize,  as  the  French  say,  orcc  empreisement, 
the  firsl  opportunity  for  advancing  your 
boy,  and  so  you  tnko  your  leave.  Well, 
sir,  upon  these  hopes,  you  deprive  your  son 
of  aomo  bird  In  the  hand  of  teas  brilliant 


have  left  you  alone,  when  you  were  doing 
your  beat  to  provide  for  your  boy  by  your 
own  exertions  I  There  was  no  such  presa- 
ing  occasion  for  his  interference;  but  the 
mivchief-mukcr  had  such  a  regard  for  you, 
nnd  was  so  anxious  to  serve  vou,  that  he 
never  stopped  to  weigh  the  value  o(  a  min- 
isterial promise,  or  to  ask  himself  if  he  had 
a  quid  pro  (juo^  to  repay  the  palrouuge  he  so 
foolishly  drew  upon. 

But  what  need  of  looking  about  for  illus- 
traiion  1  You  surely,  within  your  own 
family  circle,  must  be  acquaiuted  with  some 
most  excellent  mother,  who,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  has  crammed  her 
children  into  sickness,  and  physicked  there, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  grave!  Do 
you  know  no  one  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, who  labors  under  a  morbid  respect 
for  the  maxim  respecting  the  preference  of 
learning  over  bouse  and  land,  and  who  jm- 
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figincB  lliat  ho  is  fuiniling  the  duties  of  a 
careful  parent  in  setting  his  daughter's 
■houtdcrij  n\%'r}'  over  a  tapestry  frame,  or  in 
"craniiniog"  bis  sod  into  a  consumplioD, 
that  he  may  enter  college  with  eda/?  Ur 
wbut  ttiink  you  of  ihat  other  gentleman 
who,  duly  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
•paririff  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child,  has 
hroughi  up  a  family  with  such  severity,  that 
one  son  ran  away  to  sea,  and  vvas  eaten  by 
the  cannibals,  ilinl  a  daughter  married  an 
adventurer,  to  escape  from  the  parental  roof, 
while  his  youngest  boy  remains  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  without  self-dependence  or 
Tcsotution  enough  to  carry  any  honest  pur- 
pose into  execution  1  That  the  wretched 
parent  was  induenccd  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy motives  is  proved  by  the  depth  of 
bis  affliction  at  these  family  miscarriages, 
which,   however,  be  still   attributes  to  his 

town  soft-lieartedness  in  spoiling  a  self-will- 

led  and  incorrigible  offspring.     We  are  our- 

[^•elves  acquainted  with  a  worthy  and  excel- 

tlent  family,  wliu,  if  good   intentions  paved 

'the  road  to  heaven,  would  he  entitled  to  the 
best  place  at  ihe  disposition  of  Si.  Peter, 
but  whuifC  deeds  have  scattered  ruin  and 
diftcontent  on  all  sides  of  their  neighbor- 
hood. The  husband  on  ooming  to  a  splen- 
did estate,  and  finding  himself  without  any 
thing  to  do,  married  n  wife  to  assist  him  in 
the  dttichar^e  of  his  office.  If  they  had  on- 
ly possessed  the  grace  not  to  care  for  any 
body,  and  to  have  "  followed  their  own 
vagary-oh,"  without  troubling  their  heads 
with  their  nrighbors,   they   might  have  run 

tbrough  their  large  properly  with  credit}  protectors,  became  idle,  dissipated,  and 
and  comfort  to  themselves,  and  have  hud  a  drunken,  and  finally  ran  away,  leuving  the 
tombstone  over  their  heads,  on  leaving  this  parish  in  for  the  maintenaoce  of  their 
mortal  coil,  that  would  have  made  the  repu>  ^wretched    families.     By  this  lady's  ill-nd- 
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ftrocure  ihem  an  esiablishment ;  if  a  wtfi 
ay-in  she  provided  her  with  stores  of  bab 
linen  from  the  big-house;  butif  ihe  wonia 
had  twins,  tho  family  were  positively  pell 
with  grntttications.  To  the  poor  workina 
she  gave  tools,  to  the  small  tradesman  ma- 
terials. Coats  and  blankets  were  distribut- 
ed at  Christmas  with  a  profuse  and  indis> 
criminate  hand  j  and  there  wan  not  a  tra 
per  who  passed  within  ten  miles  of  the  m 
nor-house,  that  did  not  go  out  of  his  wa' 
for  the  sixpences,  shillings,  and  halfcrown 
which  were  freely  doled  out  to  every  wbi 
ing  and  canting  impostor.  Now  what  w 
the  result  of  this  "wondrous  waste  of  u 
exampled  goodness  V  You  need  but  pot 
the  Tillage,  and  it  will  stare  you  in  the  face. 
It  is  overloaded  with  mendicants,  in  the 
uttermost  destitution;  the  cottagers,  here- 
tofore accustomed  to  depend  on  themselves 
and  to  calculate  their  resources,  have  Ijc* 
come  careless  aad  indolent.  On  every 
emergency  they  fall  back  on  "the  good  la* 
dy,"  nnd  lay  by  no  savings  against  the  rainy 
day.  Notwithstanding  all  their  lavish  chari- 
ty, the  workhouse  is  crowded;  for  the  hus- 
band, at  his  wife's  intercession,  built  cotia* 
ges,  without  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  apptirnnts,  and  the  place  has  twice  th 
population  it  has  the  means  to  support, 
the  workmen  she  had  "  assif^ted  to  brin 
forward"  and  to  "set  up  in  business,'*  half 
have  displaced  the  independent  traders,  who 
had  no  one  to  rely  on  but  them»t'lves,  and 
were  undersold  by  the  cheap  interloper! 
the  other  half,  leaning  on  the  bounty  of  the 
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^ 
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tation  of  a  Chantrey.  But  the  malignant 
fairy  who  was  not  asked  to  their  christen- 
ing, cursed  these  good  people  with  a  desire 
to  benelit  all  mankind  ;  and  so,  before  the 
honeymoon  was  quite  over,  to  work  they 
went  with  their  confounded  benevolence. 

On  taking  possession,  they  found  them- 
•elves  surrounded  by  a  thriving  tenantry,  in 
the  midst  of  a  prosperous  and  contented 
village,  with  a  well-appointed  set  of  res- 
pectable and  orderly  servants.  My  lady 
began  her  labors  by  n  course  of  what  sbe 
called  charity.  She  went  through  the  ril- 
iago  twice  a  week,  scolding  the  children  for 
not  minding  their  books,  and  tho  mothers 
for  not  doing  every  thing  in  the  world  ;  and 
then,  being  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  own 
unnecessary  severity,  she  scattered  indul- 
gences on  all  sides,  to  stand  well  with  her 
Qependents.  If  she  heard  of  a  couple  who 
wanted  to  be  married,  she   interferiul  to 


vised   donations   of  wtne   and    nourishing 
broths  to  the  sick,  and  to  lying-iu   worncii^_ 
she  has  poisoned  no  small  numbers,  whoi^f 
families  have  been  thrown  on  the  parish^* 
and  sbe  has  expelled  a  very  respectable  vil- 
lage apothecary  from    the    neighborhood, 
for  his  ill-nature  in  suinding  between   her 
and  his  patients,  by  setting  up  a  scamp  in  a 
dispensary  of  her  own  founding,  wlio  In* 
bors  in  vain   in  his  hopeless  capiiciiy  of 
preventive    check.     But    has    »he    gain 
thanks  for  her  pains  1     No.  The  peasantry 
dread   her  interference,  and   lly   from  her 
presence   when  not  in  inimedinte   want  of 
her  aid  ;   at  the  same  time,  being  fore 
upon    improvements    which   they   do 
themselves   require,  they  make  no  offb 
after  comfort  but  as  they  nre  compe 
Where  ihey  formerly  paid  a  penny  «  tve 
cheerfully  to  the  village   achoolmistre 
they  Bjc  now  diificultly  driven  Into  seiidi 


ib«ir  children  lo  the  grntuttntis  itchani ;  and 
ihry  abuse  ihcir  bencfncireBS  for  forcing 
(hen  frwm  their  field-work.  So  etrcclunlty, 
indeed,  hns  »be  labored  in  her  vocaiiod, 
ihit  the  pnupcrs  xht>  hns  created  hn\-e  quite 
oiilgrown  her  nietin!i  of  relief;  and  she  is 
Loiirly  nhused  by  ihe  poor,  for  ibc  Hcaniy 
ebibbinoRft  of  her  donations ;  nnd  by  the  far- 
meris  for  rataing  the  pari»b-r&tc8. 

The  husband,  on  hi*  part,  oct  out  as  nn 
improver  of  husbandry,  and  aflsisted  his 
lenaniry  so  eflectually  to  make  improve* 
tnenta  which  were  generally  failures,  that 
they  will  no  longer  do  any  ibin;;  without 
•Q  adranec  of  cash;  while  he  tied  ihem 
down  so  closely  in  their  leanes  to  certain 
TDiations  of  cropping,  that  ihey  ceased  lo 
think  on  ihe  subject,  and  lived  and  worked 
by  the  rule  of  thumb.  Ry  ill-judged  relaxa* 
[ionH  of  hi»  just  demondfl,  he  created  a  pre- 
valent ab»encc  of  puoclunlity  in  the  pay- 
merii  of  hi*  rents  ;  and  then,  struck  with  the 
micchicf  of  leniiy,  he  became  sonRelcssly 
vercre,  that  he  might  improve  the  bad  ha- 
bits be  had  created.  So,  having  filled  the 
Tillage  with  poachers,  by  winking  at  ilicir 
offences,  he  was  roused  by  a  savage  mnrder 
which  one  of  the  crew  cbmmitted,  and  cov- 
ered his  premiKea  with  man-traps  and 
»pring-pun»,  in  the  service  of  morality.  A« 
a  magisirnie  he  is  exemplary  for  punciuatily 
of  Qticndnnce  ;  but  hia  humanity  lets  loose 
the  evil-doer,  while  hisrcspcel  for  authority 
supports  the  county  officinU  placed  under 
his  eontro]  in  oppressions  and  plunders  in* 
finite.  On  n  verj'  recent  occasion,  he  half- 
ntoed  the  people,  by  causing  a  strike  of 
Uie  manufacturers,  through  a  well-meant 
lecture  from  the  bench  on  wages  nnd  profits. 
In  their  own  family  this  couple  are  not 
more  happy.  By  good-naturedfy  orerlook* 
ing  faults  innumerable,  they  have  not  a  so- 
ber servant  left  on  their  establishment ;  and 
tltey  were  compelled  to  Imnsporl  their  but- 
ler for  pnrtiriputing  in  the  robbery  of  iheir 
platc-ebcsi,  because  they  had  not  the  heart 
10  punish  n  series  of  petty  dishoneslics. 

If  from  private  life  we  turned  our  ntten* 
tion  lu  M-hut  is  done  in  T'lirliament,  it  would 
aot  be  dilEiculi  to  show  that  the  worst  mis- 
earriagcB  in  legislation  are  owing  to  the 
good  intentions  of  gentlemen  who  never 
thought  on  politics,  economy,  or  any  one 
pgblic  question,  before  ihoy  found  their 
way  into  the  house.  How  many  hundred 
men,  for  instance,  were  hung  for  forgery, 
without  the  slightest  eficci  on  the  statistics 
of  crime,  by  the  repented  votes  of  men  who 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  secure  the 
Bank,  and  preserve  the  credit  of  the  paper 
carruucy  !     How  many  years  wero  Catbo- 


ics  persecuted  and  Jews  incnpaeliated  by 
members  voting  cnnscientiniit>ly  in  suppoit 
of  the  reformed  religion  !  How  many  men 
at  this  day  would  root  up  trade  nnd  beggar 
the  nation,  for  ihe  exprrfs  purpose  of  pre- 
serving us  from  depending  for  food  on  our 
onlural  enemies  I! 

Our  readers  will,  wc  flailcr  ourselves,  by 
litis  time  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
Buyle's  giinranteeing  his  intentions  and  not 
his  ignorance,  was  no  such  promising  sure* 
ly  ;  and  that  the  world  requires  fur  ita  moral 
government  much  more  than  the  pnresi  mo- 
tives. Fools,  it  must  be  clear  to  evidence} 
are  ten  times  more  mieehievous  than  knaves, 
and  a  hundred  times  more  numerous.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  too,  that  your  well-intention- 
ed blockheads  are  abnui  the  most  obslinale 
animals  in  creation,  and  that  they  will  con- 
summnie  more  mischief  than  the  great  fire 
of  London,  before  tlicy  cnn  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  not  as  wise  ns  King  Solomon, 
and  as  dexterous  as  the  king  of  all  the  con- 
jurors. We  beg,  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
to  assure  our  readers,  that  in  writing  this 
paper  we  have  not  the  sIi<Thtest  good  inten- 
tion (or  hope  either)  of  making  them  wiser 
or  better — nay,  not  so  much  as  a  desire  for 
their  amusement,  further  than  in  as  far  ai 
that  end  is  mixed  up  with  a  thoroughly  solf- 
tnh  wish  to  turn  this  and  other  such  lucu- 
tirntionato  the  best  pecuniary  account.  We 
therefore  hope  that  they  will  not  be  niale- 
rially  the  worse  for  favoring  us  with  a  peru- 
sal ;  and  so  we  heartily  bid  them  farewell. 
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NO! 

No  sun  — 00  mono — 
No  niofB— no  noon- 
No  dawa— do  du>lf— DO  iiriiper  lime  of  day — 
No  sky— no  eartlily  view- 
No  (liBtancc  lookinjr  blue— 

No  road— no  street— no  "I'oiUer  side  the  way  ^ 
No  fnd  to  any  Row- 
No  indicalions  when  the  Crescents  go— 
No  mp  to  any  MMpIc — 

No  recoffniHona  of  fitmiliar  \Kop\e — 

No  conneties  for  showing  'em- 
No  knowing  'eml — 

No  iravelHng  at  all— ao  loconollou. 

No  Inklioe  of  ihe  way— no  awlon— 
"  No  go"— by  land  or  ocean — 
No  mail- no  jicwi— 
No  news  from  any  forefjEn  roast — 

No  Park— no  Ring— no  anernoon  gentility- 
No  fompftny— no  nobility — 

No  warmth,  ni  i?hretf«liir''s  iir«  healthfol  ease, 
No  comforiflblc  feel  in  any  mmibfr— 

No  shade,  nn  khtne,  no  builcrflles,  oo  bees. 
No  fruits,  no  flow'rs,  no  leaves,  no  bird*,  No- 
vember.  ^_  ^ 


HISCItLAKT. 


MISCELLANY. 

Pahw    ArADEur    cp   Scibucbs. — Ott.    17. — P«- 

Ticrs  wprn  rtnii  "On  ilie  UaTrMottun  nf  SDnml,"  Uy 

M.  Cruelty  ;  "On  tl>«  Mi\iiufiu:iure  of  Suitiir,"  by 

M.  Pc.'!Ik«i. — Off.  24. — ■•  Oh  ttm  Means  of  Improv- 

tn^  ilie  KcMiifCP*  of  llic  French  Pp»«ntnry,"  by  M, 

,de  Donmnct.     The  mean*  iii^geitnl  me  a  tort  of 

)tnt  tiUtck   otiee*e    iiinniifnciury,  nfier   (lis  Swi»» 

ifthifin      In  8>riiiscrUnd,  it  wnn  Mid,  nntil  uffatv, 

•lh«  nmkinf;  of  (jruy^fo  cbo^ie  wai  limited  In  a  few 

[■Iffonliliy  |i«f»nf  ;    for  as  it  vr<n  iipcei.inry,  fur  lUe 

inliiy  uf  thii  article,  iLni  ibe  ch«««e  ^oald  be 

>ry  larg»,  luiil  that  ihe  milk  aliouUl  b^  coAgulated 

ro»  the  liny  of  it*  liotng  [nki;»  from  the  cow,  it  wan 

ronly    by  ke<>(iinK    a    very    large    number   of  cowi 

tbni  iliR  inanurnoturc  of  GiuyAre  otie««e  ooold  be 

earriril  on.     The  owner  of  one,  two,  orthrre  oowi, 

wa*,  thfiefore,  iinabl«  to  ptoflt  by  lb«  demand  lor 

tin  |i«riloii1nr  kiiut  of  cbeeae  in  foreign  couniriei. 

Li  lun|{ili,  liowrrcr,  an  ingenious  modo  of  enabling 

■she    |Ki<>r    pemaiitry    la   compete    wiib    iha   more 

^%venllby  iva^  hit  upiiii.     It  waa  pro|iu«cd  tuestabliah 

clicosc-dniry,  lu  keep  an  account  of  the  i(tianiiiy 

of  milk  liolivuied  )>y  eacti  pei>''in,  and  to  appoitiuii 

thi<  priiltdt  arising   friirn    the  aalt  of  ihs  ctteew,  tu 

the  dtfTtirent  contributor*,  according  to  tbo  amount 

of  Iheii  coiitributionfi.    Tbu  fdea  wa*  cariibd  intn 

execution,  nud  hn«  become  general  in  Switzerland  | 

and  M.  df  Riiin.inet  iimiiokCf  that  the  pUn   stiould 

"be  Irieil  in  France. — M.  Uuinna  rend  n  pnpvr  on  ttio 

fiMxl  of  herbivorous  nuimalt.      M.   Dnraas  state* 

that  lie  lia«  tiM;arcatiird  ihnc  the  iiuantity  of  fat  in 

'BDimaU  in  a  healthy  state,  does  not  depend  on  tome 

jweuliar  proceu  in  tbe   digestion,    but   upon   tbe 

Itily  i*f  fntly  matter  oontained  in  the  fcMjd  that 

IMn  ;  and  bo  gives  an  account  of  several  pruo* 

ll  experiments      lie  begiifis  by  ttatinjc,  that  on 

[•n  aiiiily'ii»  nf  buy  ami  innizv,«i  indiun  corn,  be 

jbnnd  the  farmer  yield  two  per  cent  of  fuity  roitter, 

and  tlie  laitci  nine  |>erccut.     Hethivoroitsunimals, 

>*By«   M.   Pumao.  always  make  lesa  fat  than  ihc 

amount  of  ibc  fat  contained  in  their  food,  but  tbe 

;.'ini(ch   ROW    furnishes  a  larger  (quantity  tlian  any 

other  nnitnal,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  that  she 

supplies,  would,  if  weighed,  Ini  found  equivalent  to 

tbnt  contained  in  her  food. — ^thtn^um. 

State  or  tu*  CEors.— In  tbe  jQumal  dt  Saint- 
Ktirnne,  we  Hnd  an  account  nf  a  branch  of  indus. 

'  try,  nml  a  clasi  of  commercial  travellers,  which  has 
been  but  slightly  noticed  by  the  travellers  in  Nor- 
matuly  iind  Brittany,  the  )>rint?ipal  ecene  of  iheit 
operations  :— "  A  cotrespondent  from  Roanne  in* 
furins  us,  that  ibf  comiiioicial  Itarellars  fn  hair 
baTe  just  made  a  deaonni  u|>iiii  several  villages  ul 
the  arrTH^i'iinKmf,  where  they  have  eommenoed 
gettiliK  in  their  harvest,  of  tbe  fair  and  ilie  biown, 
upon  the  uboaI  terms  uf  transactions  in  thuit  line — 
viK.,  that  tbe  gentlemen  -  ttave  Iters- in -balr  give  to 
Ihe  women  and  gills  who  consent  lo  pasa  under 
tbeir  scinson,  neck  or  pocket-hnrdkcrcbicfs  and 
Otiter  articles  of  the  kind,  in  eschnnge  for  ihoir 
tresses.  The  writer  dors  not  aay  if  the  year'e  crop 
bas  been  a  good  one  Certain,  buwever,  it  is  tbat 
this  KprniCt  of  irado  Inng  tvinflned  to  part*  of  Nor- 
miindy,  Brittany,  and  Auvorgne,  is  estending  itself 
to  the  Suuih.  6iBtist»ei.  that  scienoe  which  cata- 
logaas  anil  iviuaif  nil  things,  even  the  hairs  of  the 

'  hMul,  have  C'-ilouIaied  that  the  annual  otop  of  this 
article  furniihra,  on  tlie  average,  a  niasA  weighing 
two  hundred  iboiisand  [MjUDdsi,  Tbe  hair  is  bought 
on  iht  htad,  At  tlw  rate  of  about  five  fkaius  per 
pound,  ll  ia  ibca  tani  lo  Paris  ;  where  it  is  eold, 
■t  ten  froncs  tv  the  dressctv, — and,  by  tlieni.  told 
again,  aoeordtog  to  tbo  moro  or  leaa  of  altill  em- 


ployed  in  its  preparation,  at   frntn  thirty  lo   fortjr 
frauCB.     A  wig,  whose  prtoe  is  iweoty-Rve  frar 
consumes  but  throe  nuuces  of  hair,  and  of  this 
origintil  price  is  one  franc,"— Jfrirf. 
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Ma-rxoaic  Pas^onx*. — From  tbo  tntercti  wbi 
4till  attaches  In  the  otiKtvatiun  nf  the  Meierj 
Phenomena  of  November.  1  am  led  lo  point  on 
you  an  accident&l  notice  of  them,  which  occtirs  In 
t^)wper's  Corrrfpcimlrnee.  In  a  lettar  I4  Lady 
Hc^ketb.  dnted  Kovemlwr  10,  I7&7,  Cowprr  says. — 
"  At  three  this  motninK  1  saw  the  sky  as  red  as  a 
liity  in  flam*B  couIJ  have  made  it."  H«)Icy", 
.»f  Cowper,'  Vol.  i.  p.  253.    An  observation 

mierrsl.  from  ilie  extent  afoouiitry  over  W       

phenomena  were  scoD,  is  related  1>y  Mr.  Ma««oB 
thc3nd  volume  mf  hi*  '  Travels  in  A  ff^  ha  til  stun  ;' 
"  One  morning,  a  little  before  the  break  cif  dny,  I 
benvens  displayed  «  benuiifnl  appeornnee,  from  I 
daaoant  of  Dumbotless  of  those  irwipnis  called  fi 
ing  stars  j  some  o(  Ibc  Elubc*  wnre  of  laffte 
and  of  amazing  brilliancy.  They  pervaded 
whole  extent  of  the  visible  fiimamctit,  and  con 
uml  (o  bo  divecrnible  long  nner  the  hght  nf 
dawned.  The  phenomena,  I  afkerwarda  foa 
were  in  like  manner  obseived  in  Kabal,  and,  I  ba 
jificc  learned,  on  the  banks  of  the  J'llem,  m  lb* 
Punjab."'  p.  419.  Unfortunately ,  Sir.  Mo**r'n  men* 
lions  neither  the  day,  the  inonlti,  nor  tbe  yrir.  t.tit 
It  iippears  to  have  b^n  about  tbe  con 
vfwinierwtKuiihcy  occurred.  lf.Mt..Mu 
tion  could  be  called  lo  the  importance  r>i  ret 
the  precise  date  whAti  these  phenomena  ot 
a  vnlaahte  fnel  in  Ueieorology  would  be  Ml 
ed. — Jtktfumm. 

Mr.  Ci.kmk'^t**  SiLUMiKTta.— The  ex|icrit 
on  boord  the    Lightning  fteain-ve*«el  have  ben 
•atisfactoty,  tbat  the  thirds  Commissioners 
Admiially  have  dirrcivd  ihat  £"^00   bo  pal4^ 
Clement,  and  the  machinery  deposited  it)  Wc 
dniikyard.     Tbe    Xbllowing    detaila   are    {toto' 
official  report. 

"Tbtiriday,  Oct.  13,  i94a,i 

"  About  uneroile  and  a<)uarur  livlow  Gra« 
commenced    a  trial  bc^twcen  Massey'i  patent 
and   M.  Cleoieni's  fillomoicT.     Afier  a  run  of 
hotits  and  a  half  (being  olf  Sbeerness)^ 

"  Distance  given  by  Hasaoy's  \of  |5  1*1( 

"  Distance  given  by  (dlnmcter 

"  DlstAne«  from  the  Note  Light  to  DmI 

by  sillnnieter  49* 

**  Distance  by  tnbles  4  ]  | 

The  sillonwiier  has  a  dial  npoa  deck,  wbi«b  ce^' 
stanily  thuws  the  number  of  miles  per  htiur  tl  ~ 
the  TesKl  is  going  ;  consequently  it  is  ensy  to 
cover,  under  all  circamsiftncas,  what  is  the 
trim  of  the  vessel,  «ud  the  most  udviuita| 
tjuantity  and  distribution  of  the  saili  for  obtainli 
the  grratesl  speed.  As  the  silliKiieler  shows 
mediately  the  pffrct  whtcJi  every  nltanition  in 
sails  or  trim  of  the  slop  has  on  its  rclcx-tiy,  It  fol- 
lows,  also,  tbat  ships  QikkI  with  the  sillonteiei  can 
constantly  maintam  tbe  si^ed  they  may  bar* 
apeed  upon,  and  •<?  keep  c^impnny  lo|{ether,  atid 
mainiain  the  same  relative  pfijiiion.  •'  ■  '■  •--m 
ttie  darkness  of  tbe  nSgbt,  or  thioknrsi  i  i- 

er,  they  cannot  sen   each  other.      Tu    «     ■  ■  "a 

distance  run  ofier  any  number  of  hours,  it  u  aim- 
ply  to  take  the  number  of  minutes  one  of  ttui  waiflll* 
e»  of  the  siHomeicr  ha*  gtiiied  over  the  nther,  ami  ^ 
to  Btuluply  that  number  by  6,  wbicb  gives  tbo  d>*>  ' 
tanoe  run  in  miles. 

RoTAt  SocisTV  or  LrrauTtTBa-— Tb*  jirtMof 
I  £300t  whiob  M-a«  propooed  in  IS40  bf  aorae  utt- 
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-  -: ;_^g  Jjj,  rtiBe_  It  iff  nofutlU' 

MiTijc  cixtt  the  V)net  bvrore 
n  rollnwcd  lip  :  nt  llie 
Ijiawn  Lrvncfactoi,  (hcoDgh  tha  Bi»hf>p  o(  (.'ileutis, 
fw  th-  lir«i  f««aj-  in  leCulaliiin  of  flindliiim,  (ist 
bf<n  !•)•  tbr  jiiiigrf  10  Ihe  Krv,  J.  B.  Mor- 

m,  ■  li- of  Excioi  College,  Oiroril,—XW»- 

Tns  Parci.4TD»  Of  Vtmn,  Bceoidtng  to  ibe  e«n- 
m*  qf  IMI,  «.mnjnl9  to  Vl?,3tlO  ;  and  if  tK«  tronps 
ttttut  c»(ii*^B  uid  sirsn^Die  uo  AddMl,  to  1,033,0(X} 

Tcrrtwmfci  to  ths  Rtv.  Mb.  Mathxw. — Pre- 
bmiaarf  «t»fii  hmv*  Klresdr  b«ea  lakan  for  Um  pur- 
<  of  aantnrwntomiini;  ih«  grout  mora)  rrvoliiiktn 
bf  tha  Iwlxir*  nl  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mnilivw. 
Tlis  object  or  iba  orii'inmor  ortki*  N*ti<>nal  'l>iii- 
Wa»wl  ks*  ft  iwMolil  letidunoy — flrai,  to  perpeiaattf 
lh»  t'>fT>7*mncp  roovfiiimi  whieh  h«i  isken  pl«Oe, 
Url  -toA  10  da  this  bf  c>>ILeciint(  ilie  oa> 

tyi;   .  iiafavin — for  wIhIr  individual  love 

aJiit  ■  <d]r  to  Kclinowlcdgn  ili«  r«it  hene- 

Bl*  '  >L  M>cii>iy  hr  the  progr«M  of  tdinper- 

'.iid  »s  M  natinn  hsi  nut  lettitinl  to 
lUwleblo  |ood  prodaced  by  the  ohiing«. 
•Mondl/,  U  is  considprvd  that,  by  effMlin^ 
Irat  olijrct  ia  8  tnitnbla  mnDncr.  ■  grckt  n«- 
ll-NkMl  onmpTiiiwfnt  Will  Iir  pitiil  to  Mr.  Malliaw  in 
■  W»f  iht  m^^t  i^tiryinit  io  bti  fevling^— ihst  is, 
bf  a  u*:imnniit  thti  wilt  extend  and  rertder  per- 
—ewt  the  grwit  nujvemrnt  Iw  onginKiud.  The 
tfaiiinortMl  ii  of  (och  a  nntiire  thnt  etvty  mnn  in 
tlM  euuniry,  lutaJty  inetpectiveof  politics  or  cr»ed, 
emn  eanliallf  end  anniuttratly  eoniribHla  Wwsrd» 
U,—Dmtfittt  Momior. 


Lr«a  TitaaMOMiTRB. — ^Trom  tbs  titala  on 
"  .  NiniDg  it  appears  that  tlie  tnarin'5 
tlir  1  its  rDTiaiioni,  fallowed  tfae  iucnUB> 

liti^i     ii.>ni  ufilie  M'S,  so  far   ai  llieM   ine- 

^aaliiio*  cuiild  be  n«ccTtnined  JVom  the  bearing  of 
ikc  Uat',  ot  from  the  iaformaiian  oftho  pilot ;  that 
b,  on  ()m  approach  to  ihonl-vrater  the  thermomrtcr 
feU,  and  on  the  approach  to  deep  water  it  rOM,  and 
Iniinguiahed  ttie  Jiflrfcuco  veiy  dittincily  and  ra- 
pidly, according  in  ilic  iransiiioit  froin  >ltnl[iiw  to 
dM|i  Mraier,  and  t>ii:<  Mfid.  It  may  therefore  h«i 
infnml,  Uiai  tlie  niatinB  (berniDnietet  would  indj- 
M(c  (be  approach  to  rock*  and  icrbfrga  from   iho 

laotf  ibeie  budi«i  are  known  to  bare  on  the 

■ralure  of  the  sea  fur  a  coruiderablti   diilancn. 

dial  of  ibe  marine  ibcrtnometor  it  alto  ort 
deck,  and  bIiows,  by  inipeciion  merely,  iho  eiaci 
lleytli  of  the  water  lu  wbieli  the  veuel  may  be  Miil- 
iaf  Bi  tb*  lime. — LU.  Gax. 

Aactum  MAiintcairTs. — Carried,  probably,  from 
the  Ahbmj  orCUitvauK,  it  is  ttated  lliat  thore  Itaa 
tar«  lauarl  \n  tha  library  'if  Troves  an  arnamngly 
lia«  aquarv  manuMcripl  uf  llu»  Ven.  Ilcdr's  ('(iin- 
WBtary  m  8t.  Anguannr  and  iba  Episilri  of  St. 
hd,  AM  aaid  to  be  in  ntaDV  parta  far  superior  t<^ 
llwaaiaBi  pr■Mt<^d  r^pipf.  It  i«  of  thn  ri{;blh.  or 
■atly  ia  ih«  nintl)  century.  Jn  tbe  sftne  library  of 
TtoyeA  0^''^  ^''^  Ox/ord  Ibratd,  r|u<)linft  ttie  /ewr- 
mH*»  amvoHM),  ivra  many  M8S.  Turru^rly  brlaiti; 
ing  to  Pori-Roynl,  nod  among  them  more  than  3(.<0 
valamaa  eotircly  ouTni>ivii-d  of  the  wiitinga  and  au- 
ta(npll  txirreeponilrnco  of  tbr  illnstnous  st>Ii<ari<^9 
Oltkat  evtabtated  r<Mreat.  1  bey  are  almost  wholly 
ii  Iha  FfMieh  lan^age,  and  contained  in  thirtjr 
yonMlne,  «xi3liilivi:ly  fllled  wiib  the  letters  of  Ar> 
AflD^,  do  Moy,  tha  AbbJ  da  BaBeli,  St. 
X8 
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Cfran.  !a  M^re  Anjtftiqiio,  Ktemnne  and  Hanon, 
and  of  individuals  who  wer«  In  correspondence 
w^iili  theve  di<iir)i{iii«hBd  cliaraciert.  One  MS,  tn 
particular  i>  <>ni!tlpd  lo  atienlion,  eonsisiing  of  a 
lif*  of  PakaI  by  Mademniielle  Perirr.  his  niaoa  ; 
tettrrs  fnirti  Pnfcal  to  MndemniMclle  deR<>an»«j 
the  corre*(>ondcnce  of  »e»erii1  inpn\ln'r»  of  Pascnl'l 
family  with  iliftf  Agnos.  Arnauld.  and  Nicole; 
Irltors  fti>m  ih*^  Puehrsnc  de  Lotitfuevitle,  the  Pro- 
currur-U^o^ral  dp  Marlay.  nnd  riiher  rolrbrated 
pers»nsKe»  of  iliAt  period.  This  MS.  also  coot«ia« 
sortie  pmtiti  of  Pasral,  which  art-  perhaps  ineditfd, 
and  disclose  soin«  inieresiing  pnnicular*  in  his  life. 
Il  doi-9  twji  arpe*r  ti-  hare  b-^-n  c-^nsulied  by  any 
oflbe  Freiicti  «ritnri  who  liarn  rmiipuved  biogra- 
phies of  Pii*cal,  although  Keuchlin,  tn  hit  reeant 
German  life,  iM-ins  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
ioma  portions  of  it.— /frwi. 

BoL*acs  or  tux  Nils- — Tbe  late  accounu  from 
Egypt  siaie  that  it  ts  the  purpose  of  Mchemot  All, 
neKi  season,  to  sand  small  sifainers  to  the  White 
Rivar,  in  otiWr  tu  ascend  and  explore  the  souroe  of 
Ibe  Nils.— /M. 

Ma.  Rouf*!*,  the  celebrated  blind  traveller,  wai 
on  Iba  Sib  uli.  prewnted  at  Alexandria  to  the  Patha 
of  Egypt,  who  was  nkiich  eotettaimd  by  an  aocc- 
dnin,  that  iiur  eiiriuiTdinary  citintcyiiian  had  Imbq 
mistaken  lor  a  Kuuitui  spy, — of  uourae  pretcndilig 
to  be  blind! — i&sd. 

Pkksievatiok  or  Mcat  akh  W*tik  roRSSa-roT- 
loKs,— The  «iilMtii(iii'in  of  iron  tanks  f<«  casks  in 
•bips  has  enabled  double  the  qnaniiiy  of  wnier  to  be 
Rowed  in  a  given  ipace  ;  and  a  Mfnilar  stowaga- 
paving  might  lie  ptfeclwl  with  salted  provisions,  by 
following  Captain  Cook's  plan  of  removing  ihfl 
bones  from  tbe  meat  previously  lo  salting  ;  by 
which  there  wnuld  be  also  an  nnnnal  saving  of  At 
least  6,000  ton*  of  bones  for  manure,  that  are  now 
thrown  waste  Into  the  sea,  from  tha  ships  of  oiu 
war  nnd  mercantile  mariae. 

Salt  in  excels  is  a  scurvy  producer  ;  whilst  it 
hardens  the  lean,  and  tends  to  eipel  its  outriiioos 
jaices,  as  well  as  ibe  oleaginons  panicles  of  the  fkit 
dufinK  the  beat  of  boiling.  OIivbs,  od  this  aecoaat, 
are  sailed  previnusly  to  hal  pressure,  la  urder  to 
force  out  tbo  oil  from  the  pnlp.  Sugar,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  scurvy  prevrniiTe  ;  whilst  aiding  tbe  re- 
tention uf  the  nntriti'iu*  jiiioes  of  tbe  luaii,  and  the 
oleaginous  partielcs  of  thofnt,  and  thereby  counter- 
aoiiog  tha  haideniDt;  and  shrinking  of  the  meat,  \ff 
the  escape  of  these  from  il  during  ihe  beat  of  boil* 
ing.  When  1  was  serving  on  the  Braxil  station, 
the  dry  Callasa  beef  there  was  oonsianlly  found  to 
be  inedihlo  in  ibe  moss,  after  being  a  f^irtnighl  in 
corn,  OD  acoi<uni  of  its  excessire  laltnesa.  hardness, 
nnd  dryness  ;  but  aflor  sutfar  was  combined  with 
the  sail,  no  fault  was  found  with  il  at  table  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  Uence  the  benefits  tbac  wotild  lesaU 
to  the  health  of  our  eeamvn,  aoldien,  and  erai' 
l^anu.  from  havinK  a  sufflcieney  of  sugar  in  the 
cured  mestK  tit  nriiltalizit  tha  aall's  aciion,  so  as 
to  make  ibe»«  meats  no  sailer  than  was  agreeable 
tu  the  palaio,  thereby  aasiinilaling  ibem  to  Ibt 
meats  that  are  fresh.  Caplam  Cook,  by  iatrodtM- 
ing  into  ships  the  Eoflish  housewifery  praelioat  of 
nleanlineasatid  ventilation  for  tieaUh-preservatKW, 
eiiab]i»bod  a  new  eta  in  naval  bf  gietia  ;  but  had 
he  adopted  also  the  English  hocsewifery  prnctico 
of  combining  sugar  with  salt  in  cbe  meut-ctiriug,  be 
would  have  bad  leas  occasion  for  ihe  vari'^us  aoar- 
vy-aniidoies  be  was  obliged  to  errptny  ;  bimI  al> 
though  there  has  bean  a  gi«at  advanot  ,ia  mioT 
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iDB>t  nearMt  ili»  bone  in  not  only  tbft  flrsi  to  spoil 
wh«n  the  snlt  iloes  not  tiuJiicirnlly  take,  but  event- 
naltj  becoRK.-*  ihe  salte*t  vrlien  ii  do«a  to.  Weie, 
indetH),  ths  bone  removed,  niid  ilie  tniiturnof^tiittiiT 
Witb  the  suit  nnivrr«al!y  adopted  in  meat-ctiritig, 
sbip't  br«f  would  cesK  to  be  known  ainooK  sailoiB, 
when  Innfc  inbtino  by  tbe  lObriigurU  of  util  luirffn, 
old  junk,  tnnnognny,  &c.  ;  or  &  slti[i-cnriwnier  be 
pnszled  to  trJI  what  (peciei  of  wood  U  was  on  a 
■■It-hRitlvnnl  piftca  of  lean  cut  saitiaie  and  fiuiisbrd 
bfiii|  piiTBcnipd  fill  hn  iiiiipociitKi. 

Water  in  sbipi'  cft«kB  xooii  becomea  so  atiutooaa 
to  taste  and  siutrll  aa  to  be  n  iVeiiUHnt  »(jurcr  ofdit- 
aaw,  owing  to  the  cvoliitiua  of  inflammablo  nox- 
ious gaHia  by  tbe  cbeinicnl  action  n(  tbe  waii-t  vpoa 
the  wood.  A  tablf-siiiKin-fulI  of  fre«b  Ijitir  well 
mlagled  with  a  butt  nf  water,  by  a  (tick  affiution 
tbrou^b  tliD  bung  hole,  not  only  jirevsntA  ibis,  but 
destroy  Kllir  cuiiinioi^il  animalcule!.!,  andprfcipiiatcB 
tbe  diisolved  vegciBbio  inaiier  ;  itiui  kecpin);  the 
water  pure,  iweet  and  wboleeom»,  during  the 
longCKi  voyn){es  ;  a  denideralnni  ao  conducive  to 
bealib  and  comfort,  that  tbe  lime-mingling  otigbi 
to  be  enforcud  in  every  eniigrani-«bip  by  the  Gur- 
ernniant-agaius.  P.  Ci/miiMoaAV,  R.  N. 

—  Coientaf  Gazettt. 

Prh«o»  to  WoRDswoiTH. — "  Thsre  hive  btren 
stalemeDts  and  couDier-siatetncnis  in  tbe  newspa- 
per in  le.ipcct  to  the  grant  of  a  Civil  LiM  pension 
10  Wordsworth,  the  port.  We  UDderaiand  the  fact 
to  be,  Ihnt  her  Maj»iy  has  been  graciously  plesaed 
to  giant  a  pension  of  i;3O0  per  annum  on  the  Civil 
Ust  10  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  also,  we  are  infortncd.  granted 
a  prnsiun  of  £100  per  annum  lu  eatti  of  the  Miss 
KeDDcdys,  the  sister?)  of  the  laie  Sir  Kcberi  Ken- 
nedy j  10  wfaoae  diMfDgatohcd  .servicer  duriDglhe 
war,  aaCongmi»ar7-GeDer3l  of  the  Force.i,  Nuch 
honorable lestimony  was  biiroe  by  the  Dukeof  Wcl* 
lioglOD  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
the  laslscHion  ofParltamcnl. 

"Ever;  friend  to  tcience  will  rejoice  to  bear  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Owen,  ihe  Hunk-rian  Prolcs^or  of 
the  College  of  Sur^ons,  has  been  added  to  the  liM  of 
eminent  men  (Airey,  Faraday,  and  mhcrs  of  equal 
distinction)  whoM  claims  upon  public  graiitnde 
bave  been  acknowledged  by  the  Sovereign — Cola' 
uial  Gazette. 

Thi  Tnacc  SovKariaNS. — Tbe  following  anec- 

dole  has  rnen  been  lold  by  the  Emperor  Alrsander, 
and  is  anioOKSt  tbe  traditions  of  the  Kossiati  coart; 
—In  181-4.  QDriDK  the  period  that  the  allies  were 
inaiiersof  Paris,  [Re  Czar,  who  resided  ia  iSe  Hotel 
of  M.  de  TalleyrnnJ,  wa^i  in  tbe  daily  habii  of  ta* 
Ingawalk  (in  strict  inctr^t'o)  every  morning  in  the 

Eirdens  ofttae  Talleries,  and  (hent:e  to  the  Palaii* 
oyale.     He  one  day  met  two  other  fiovereigns.  and 
Ihe  three  weie  rcliirning  arm-to-arm  to  breakftisi 
In  tbe  Rue  8i.  Flotentin,  when,  on  their  way  thither, 
they  encountered  a  provincial,  evidently  freshly  im- 
poned  lo  Paris,  antf  who  had  lont  bin  way.     "  Orn- 
tlemen,*' said  he,  "can  you  tell  me  which  is  the 
Toilericar'    "Yes,"  replied  Alexander,  "follow 
m,  we  are  going   tnat  way,  and   will  show  you.'' 
Thanks  on  ibe  part  of  tbe  countryman  led  ibcm 
-soon  into  r:cnversation.    A  tew  miitute*  sufficed  to 
■ffive  at  th>  palace  ;  and,  as  here  their  rottictlay 
I  In  oppOf>lce  directions,  they  bade  each  other  recipro- 
Mcaliy   adieu.     "  Par^Uvr    cried  all   at    once  the 
•provincial,  "  1  shoold  be  glad  to  know  (he  name.'i  of 
[•perMins  so  amiable  and  complaisant  ai  you  arel" 
■''Mynnmef  Mid  the  fir«t—"  Oh, certainly ;  yon 
have,   perhaps,  hfard   of  me;    lam  the  tlinperor 
Aleiander!"    "A  apital  joke,'' exclaimed  the  Gas- 
con;   "an   Kmperoi  I" — and  yon,'*  addressing  (he 
second  lodividoal,  *'  who  may  you  be  !"    "  1/'  re- 
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plied  he;  "why,  probably  t  am  not  wholly  anknoi 
to  vou,  at  least  by  name — I  am  tbe  King  ofPrus»tal 
"  Belter  and  better,"  »aid  the  man  ;   '  and  you,  whi 
areyou,  then,?'    looking  at  tbe  third  person.    ^ 
am  the  Emperor  of  Aasiria  I"     "Perfect,  perfe 
exclaimed  the  provincial,  lauEhinr   with   all 
might.    "But  you,  montlcnr,'   saia  the  Emper 
Alexander,  "surely  you  will  also  let  us  know  wb( 
we  have  the  honor   Iw  speak  to  T"     "  To  be  sail 
replied  the  man.  qniiting  them  with  an  importi 
urut,  "  I  am  iJiB  Great  Mognl."— i7</ri  Life 
London. 

MitcBnK  poB  Makiko  Bxicxs  axD  Tilkb.— 
very  ingentoua  machine,  construcied  by  Mr,  Aint- 
li«,  is  now  on  view  at  the  pin^matiufaciory  in  [h« 
Borough-road  A  very  short  desictipiion  of  the  cb- 
jects  and  operation  of  ibis  invention  wil)  sbow 
value  to  maniiractnrers  of  tilna  or  brieks,  and  m 
specially  to  ibose  per*oni  wtio  are  engaged  _ 
draining  land*.  The  clay  is  thrown  in  (.n  tht!  lop 
of  two  circninr  cylinder*,  which  are  placed  perpen- 
dicularly at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  othei  ;  and  the  oUy  i*  thus  ^x^imd  be- 
tween them  and  TbII*  inio  a  receiver  below,  onish* 
tog  to  atoms  all  sionea  or  other  impurities,  ao  that 
even  bad  outterial  can  be  used.  The  olay  it  ihea 
propeltrtl  forward  again*t  the  iron  plate  on  whieh 
are  cut  tbe  aperture*  through  wjiich  the  tilta, 
bricks,  etc.,  lo  be  mannfaciured  are  forced.  Thi 
malcrikl  moves  fofvrard  on  a  sheet  of  felt,  and 
wire  cuts  each  tile  or  brick  as  it  tnnves  forward  in 
equal  length*.  The  clay  cornei  thtxiogh  ibe  iroo 
plate  in  three  supplies  at  once,  and  it  b  calculaled 
that  on  an  average  thirty  tile*  of  the  tnoii  perfect 
form  are  made  in  one  minute  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstance*, but  much  more  may  be  done  ;  brteks, 
alHiut  the  same  ;  Hat  l.Ics  double  the  number.  The 
great  advantage*  in  this  proccfs  are  that  tho  arti- 
cles made  come  ftora  the  machine  in  perfeui  foim 
nnd  ready  lor  drying  for  the  kiln  ;  and,  being  ibiu 
perfected  by  machinery,  tho  back*  of  the  ourv'  " 
drainage  tiles  are  stronger  Ihaii  ibuse  made  by  an] 
ollirt  pfoces*.  Here  tho  subsiHOce  must  be  of  o 
chickncM,  and  tbe  shape  uniform  and  smooth  in 
respects.  The  oosi  of  making  3,VW  drain  tiiea 
day.  by  band,  i»  calculated  at  £l  0*.  Cd.,  or  of 
l.riOO  at  &s.  lOd.  The  cost  of  manu  lac  luring 
lO.OUO  of  the  tame  article  in  a  day  by  thia  '"■'•hint 
ia  I4f.  id.— Britannia. 
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A  Pasallblto  "  Tuk  OaAris  Asa  Soua." — A 
black  slave  in  one  of  the  Booihern  states  of  the 
American  Union,  to  whom  meat  was  a  rare  bless- 
ing, one  dny  found  in  his  Irap  a  plump  rabbit.  He 
tnok  him  out  alive,  held  him  under  bi*  am,  patted 
him,  and  b^gan  to  i>|>ecti]aie  on  liis qualities.  "  Oh, 
bnw  berry  fat  ?  De  faiiesi  I  tibber  did  see  T  Let 
lis  SCO  how  me  cook  him.  Me  roast  him  T  No ; 
he  be  JO  fat  me  lose  all  de  grease.  Me  frv  him  1 
Ah.  he  be  so  berry  fat  he  fry  himself.  Golly,  tui 
fat  be  be  :  Den  rae  stew  him."  The  thought 
the  savory  *tew  made  the  nigger  forget  him*i>l 
ami,  in  spreading  cm  the  feast  to  hi*  imagmatio 
his  arm  te)aie<l,  whnn  olT  hnpped  tlie  rahba, 
u]Ralling  nl  n  gocidly  distance,  eyed  liis  last  o' 
with  great  composure.  Tbe  negio  knew  iher* 
an  end  of  tbe  matter,  sn,  aummoning  all  hi*  philo' 
sophy,  he  thus  addreiaed  the  rabbit — "  Vou  long 
eared,  white-whiskered,  ted-eycd  rat,  yoQ  not 
berry  fat  after  all '." — Ibid. 

StrrxasTiTioxs  or  Coekwali.. — Tbe  DaremoitT  of 
dipping  children  altiicted  witb  various  rliseaM*  in 
well  in  tbe  pajiih  ofCubert,  and  afterwntdt 
iog  them  through  a  bole  in  (he  eliir  ueut  the 
aoiDBli/  take*  plaoe  every  Holy  Tbtiraday,  al  w 
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lime  tbc  wilprs  or  lbs  well  tre  wppoMd  to  posseu 
IDOM  mJraculoiJi  powers  llian  ai  any  idliet  jwriod. 
Tb««(T  rtle*  nm  firrrormird  in  the  morniajf  ^  in  the 
afternnu'i  a  Tuir  ii  held,  at  Mrhiob  all  tbo  cid  Ccrn- 
Ub  ex«reiie«  of  wiaitlint;,  i^uoitine,  and  iiitgto  stick, 
•t»  kcpi  up  with  much  cpirii. — liii. 

Poptn^Ttrm  or  AxciEKT  RnM.— Dr.  iHwdon  of 
Pari*,  in  his  Into  woik  on  y»opulat(on,  of  which  wo 
pfOpOMitirinit  n  ntotr  eili^nrlp>]  nntiro,  aKturrlK  that 
ancient  R»ni?,  in  licr  greaii!*i  •jilendor.  coniatnM 
e.OOO.OOO  goals.  M.  de  la  Maillo,  and  the  modern 
French  acadifmiciansgenrrallj,  will  scarcely  admit 
thai  iliBte  BTpr  weto  moro  than  from  400.000  to 
SOO.OOD,  inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  ihe  Rii'rnal 
City.  O  her  antifiuarics  aro  equally  coniridictoTy. 
Otbt>on  and  Hume  i>uppc«>!(t  the  numbers  to  bavs 
bM>D  l.DOO.OOU.  Mf.  J n cob,  in  bis  bislory  of  the 
pn!cir>a*  mmals,  hat  calculated  them  at  1,300.000  ; 
•C  di<l  Di'>tiicr,  Ibo  c«lebrai«sl  commontatof  nn 
Tacitus.  Tlia  late  PrufesMir  Nibby,  in  his  Roma 
Amli^a.  cotijuclurcd  that  the  citizens,  struntters. 
aod  sla7«a,  with  their  chi1dIl^n,  must  bavs  roacb«d 
3,000,000.  Chateau bnand  reaki>n»  :i,000,000.  Jut- 
tna  Linains  and  .Mrngotii  computed  thctn  at  4.000, 
OOO.  latae  Vouiu*  allowed  the  possibility  Dr8,000, 
000,  perha[>«,  said  ho,  14,0CX),l)OU.  There  arc  si  til 
mofK  extravagant  calculaitoQi  on  ihUobsouce  point 
of  archatvil'ii^y.  Rolefinchus  and  sevt^ral  other  wri- 
ter* hatre  actually  doclat'^d  tbeit  belief  tbat  in  the 
time  uf  the  caily  emp*rtit»  there  were  cunftlnmerat- 
(■I  on  tlie  scviin  hills,  arid  en  the  bank*  of  the  Tiber, 
around  the  Mvrn  hills,  upwards  of  27,000,000  of 
human  beings.  Aaiid«t  ilii*  diMsrepancyoTopinions, 
it  U  prahaUe  that  the  notion  ui  S,DOO,000  of  souls 
1b  ■neieni  Botnc,  u  mainiaioed  by  Dr.  Luudttn,  is 
that  which  is  tlie  mn't  correct,  being  founded  on 
11  ditlereni  staiiMJcnl  f»ci»  drawn  from  the  ancient 
authors,  each  Leadingiu  the  saiiui  Donclu«i<>ii.  lu  ibe 
fear  1377,  when  Gregory  XI.  was  pontiCT,  the  city 
of  Rome  contained  no  more  than  17,OX)  p«opl« ! 
At  picM*ni  tbc  ODtiie  numbers  do  not  eicecd  ItiO, 
too.  Bow  mutablfl  are  human  events!  Albion, 
the  B^^xaiiy  Bay  of  Rnine,  it  now  the  mistress  ot 
the  wofld.  Tht>  l*itUliuu-hill  i*  partly  ncrupied  bjr 
an  En(;litb  d^lleiEc.  and  a  large  portion  of  it  u 
DVjMd  by  aa  EaijUshman,  Mr-  C.  Mills.— Jfri^ 
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Ma.  SiaatuKT  SpsNKie.^-This  eminent  lawyer, 
«hi>  hai  fur  -»me  days  pard  b<.'rn  ^ul^c^inK  S'l^AiIf . 
eipireii  on  WcdoeMlay  morninK,  between  »tx  and 
leireo  o'clock,  it  his  town  residence  Ju  Ruisell- 
iqaare,  Bbiomhtiury  Mr.Spankie  waslnnt;  known 
W  one  of  ttic  Iratllng  b.irri-aers  iu  ibe  Couit  of 
Commofl  Pleat.  He  commenced  his  career  on  Ihe 
Jlfitr»i«jf  CArtTticUlihea  Ihe  priip^rtyof  Mr.  Perry) 
Nearly  hjilf  a  century  sioce,  and  waf>  (.-iin^idered  one 
of  tbtt  best  pdrltamcDlury  reporters  of  his  day.  He 
was  for  ftome  years  the  editor  of  ihr  ySumin^ 
t'k'vikuU  He  rt>:iiaiied  ihal  sisu^ilion  na  beinic 
called  to  ibr  biir  iti  li#)rt.  Hnv-in^  turoo;  Interest  lii 
the  India  hoiis<  (ihrou^h  hU  marriage)  he  was  op- 
pniaird  Anorney-Oeneial  of  Rental,  and  rep.iired 
lo  InHin,  where  I.R  prae:Kei)  with  the  greaie^it  suc- 
c<«  and  wii<i  mjiifDv  mnlijng  a  fonooe,  when  be 
wa\«r'ized  with  .TD  nircc'ioo  of  the  livci.  and  oom- 

Eelleil  tu  return (u  I'^i^laml.  Ilarinj;  rei^overed  hi< 
ratib  .~>i  hrime  be  w;tn  appoidipd  Mamlinit'Cnunse) 
to  the  Ba-'t  \n-\\i  Cuinpany,a  «iiuaiioa  of  a  very 
Incrniirc  naiute  tie  was  a  powerfal  and  clever 
«|>wlt*f,  but,  ihongh  hti  elocution  «a«  cleir  aod 


dislincl,  his  Scotch  ftceeni  wbs  disagreeably  liarsta. 
A^  a  lawyer  he  was  not  consldertidofihe  Snt  order. 
On  ihepnssiDgoflhe  Refurtn  Bill.  Mr  8pnnkie  con- 
tested the  representation  of  PinsbnrT,  on  which  oe- 
casiLn  Ik  w:is  retoined  wi'.h  the  Riglii.  Hon.  R. 
Grant.  Mr.  S[Kinkie  wroie  one  of  ihc  very  best 
pamphlets  in  lavor  of  Parlfameniary  Reform,  and 
entered  the  Uou<e  of  Common<i  a<>  a  Reformer,  boi 
occaxiotially  voieil  wilh  ibe  oppA^ition.  On  the  dig- 
.wluiioB  in  18.35.  he  dccliired  btmself  favorable  to  ■ 
Cuo-^rvatlve  Ut^rerDnient.  and  vta  ejected  by  the 
present  member,  T.  8,  Diinrombe,  Emj.  The  dc- 
cea&«l  mnrried  a  dsnghier  of  Mr.  Manning,  a  Loti' 
doD  merchant,  by  whom  be  has  Icfi  8  lar^e  family. 
Mr,  Spaakie  povtcHsed  stiont;  natural  abilities,  and 
in  any  ail  nation  of  life  muM  have  dislingutvb(.-d)iiui- 
fielf.  When  a  pjirliamrniary  reporter,  hcpossessed 
Ihe  greaiesi  influence  with  hi|  aKsocUies.  and  dis- 
played a  sirong  leaning  lowarda  CooBeivaiinn. — 

Dbath  or  Da.  Cb^hmimo. — The  Boston  papers 
liM  receiveil  bring  Ibe  melancholy  news,  of^ihe 
death  of  Dr.  Cbanniag.  He  ntpircd  at  Benningion, 
Vermont,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  3d  of 
Ociober  Hisdi<rease  *a«,  it  i&suied,iYphuN  fever. 
He  WAS  in  the  6'-3dyear  of  bi>i  a|;c.  He  hid  long 
been  in  a  feeble  Niate  of  beatih,  which  had  compel- 
led him  lo  relinqnlsh  active  pasiorsl  duties.  The 
following  skeicb  of  hi<«  life  and  character  appears 
in  the  Nrtc  York  Evmine  Post : 

Dr.  Chaitnin^  was  bom  at  Xewporl,  Rhode 
Iitland.  His  grandfather  was  WilMltn  Bllcry,  otie 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declai^tion  of  ItiffepeDdcDce. 
His  father  wasan  eminent  merchant  of  Newport,  of 
the  finu  of  Qibbf  And  Channiitg  His  grandfalber 
ret'iined  the  powem  of  bis  mind  to  extreme  old 
age.  being  accustomed  lo  read  one  or  more  chapter* 
every  morning  In  hixQrrek  Teslameni — a  pracllce 
which  be  continued  nntil  he  was  upwards  of  nineiy 
year>  of  age.  He  once  remarked  ihai.  if  old  men 
would  exerclte  their  m!od«  more,  they  would  retain 
their  inielleciaal  facaliies  a^  long  ah  ibev  did  their 
physical  nnwers.  Dr.  Chnnnin^  inherilet)  Ibe  vigor- 
ou-i  intellect  of  thi<  revered  relative. 

Of  the  doctor's  father  we  are  not  pinicolarly  In- 
formed, but  Or.  CbanoiDi;  himself,  though  for  many 
year>  itii  inv.iliil,  was.  ni  early  life,  qniic  vigorous, 
Thonsh  smnll  in  Mature,  and  pa«.se£)iog  a  light 
frame,  he  had  muocultrairengih.and  in  college  wis 
cunsidereit  an  aihlciic  yonng  man.  He  was  also  one 
arihelendin'.t  ^pi)"!'^  in  bis  rliM  During  I  part  of 
bis  collegiate  courM:  hi!>  fnends  expected  that  he 
would,  oil  Liking  his  degree  imrsiie  the  ftndy  of 
medicine  ;hul  bis  aileniion  wan  inrued  to  the  min- 
isiry  by  the  HnUih  pnifevor  ufdivinity  in  Harvard 
CoUeire,  where  Ur.  Channlng  gradoated  A'  coro- 
mencemeot,  when  betook  ibe  degree  of  A.  B.,  he 
had  a  diMtnj^iiished  pari,  and  wa^  then  lixiked  upon 
by  campceni  jutl;^''*  o«  one  of  the  mo^t  promi-inic 
young  men  ofihe  dav.  Soon  aAer  he  went  lo  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  resided  »ome  lime,  we  believe,  ai  a 
le.ncher  Hare  ha  was  supposed,  by  eiprmire  or 
neglecl  of  hi-i  health.  In  have  undermined  hi«con- 
Nliiiilion.  fie  never  fully  recovered  the  ri'basl  slite 
ol  health  wliirh  he  had  previously  eojnyed. 

In  IHo:i  Mr.  Channing  was  ordaiiied  over  the 
congregauon  in  Fe^IeraUstreet,  Bmion.  "he  lines 
between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  denominaiioDS 
were  nut,  altlai  lUy,  M>diKtinclly  drawn  a^  ibey  are 
at  the  preM-nl  itme.  In  fan,  ihe  icrm  Uoiianan  wat 
Qoi  in  genenil  u^e.  Mr.  Clianning  was  considered 
a  serioU'^mioJcd  vonng  pieacher  of  irreproachable 
inoraU.  with  a  cuiiivaicd  mind,  refined  LiUe,  unioue 
eloquence,  and  le»nin?  to  evangelical  views  in  il>'- 
olinfy.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Ma.v)n,  of  this  ci'.y,  and  mber 
stanch  divinex  of  onbodoz  senilmenLi,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  used  to  preach  la  .Mr.  Chan* 
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niog's  pti1])ll.  Ciivain.siAnccs  ocfa>>iooed  a  mor« 
OiorkPtrHirisinoVif  theological  m<?n.  nof  maoy  yrars 
after,  and  Mr.  dliBiinJD^  s  prrvcbiog  aod  tb?oloKi- 
cal  wriiinft5'  as^nmcd  a  more  d«cideil  character.  Ui^ 
cclcbrairii  Mrmon  at  Bnliimoreat  ihe  ordtnaijon  of 
the  Rcr.  Jared  Sparks  (tbr  hiiJoriao)  oinde  ibiK 
dIvbioD  more  complete.  Mr.  CbaaDing's  coo- 
gregaiioD  {ncreans]— his  peorle  erected  a  mor« 
spai?iou.i  sdifice  on  Ihe  &jte  of  iiie  old  diurch— and  a 
cotlpsgae,  the  Rrv,  Mr.  QaiiDeit.  wu»  associated 
Tllb  him  iniherbsrKeof  (he  con^fregiiiioa. 

Dr.  Channine'*  publl'hcd  sennonsduring  the  war 
of  I612bfuu;;hi  liim  inl<i  (■cner.il  no'lrt;  ttiroughout 
ihe  cooniry.  Sut>M:i]!jcDtlj'  his  rcicw  nf  ihc  writ- 
ings of  MilioD,  the  cbaratier  uf  NapoIeftn'Bona- 
pirii*,  nad  oilier  able  perromuoces,  Hiabtifbrd  hi^ 
r.'putatton  among  the  fminrnt  srholarn  aod  belles 
ieUrcs  writer*  of  the  countrjf  and  ihc  world.  Tlie 
uaaiof  Ihe  E^indur^k  [Itxuw,  at  an  early  period, 
that  Dr  Channing  ■•  loui^hcd  lofty  keys,  bm  with  do 
very  greal  force,"  wns  n^i  rclK>ed  by  ih«  niimenius 
readers  and  adtnirriv  of  hi«  wMtint:s.  Dr.  Chan- 
nUig'apDblicBiionpoD  ibe  Ktibjeciot'  Americao  »lav- 
ptybave  atU'acLeil  do  little  aiieoiioo  ibroughout  tliis 
couoliy  and  Kumpe.  He  belani^ed  to  no  aoti-slar- 
cry  oociFly — he  «vrn  dcubtad  Ihc  wisdom  of  these 
•saociaiioiia — but  be  wa.^an  uncoinromisint;  i^nt-niy 
loalairery.  and  ihaui(hi,  spulce,  and  wruLc  accord- 
ingly. One  of  the  Ink-M,  if  niil  Itie  lul,  pttblic  per- 
furraaoces  of  Dr.  Chsiiaing  wad  qd  the  1st  of  Au- 
eu^i,  the  xnn  iversary  of  emanoipaiinn  Id  the  British 
West  Indies,  when  he  dpliveredadfwourscin  Bcrlc- 
ahire  CvtiDly,  Massachusetts.  A  report  of  It  wan 
published.and  attracted  iheadmtralitrneFeD  ofihose 
who  do  iirri  fftpouKeilieeanne  in  beh/ilf  of  which  Dr 
CfaaDDing  directed  so  much  Inbur  and  Kympaiby. 

Dr.  Ghana ing  was  a  man  of  grcAt  indepeitdcDceof 
mind,  lie  w^b  neirer  swayed  by  popular  applaose 
U  do  an  act  which  hb  principles  condemned  He- 
paid  no  respect  lo  men  on  account  of  their  wealth  or 
olfice.  He  hunored  inonii  worth  wherever  he  found 
it.  His  Kermons  on  (he  paternal  character  of  Qod, 
on  ihe  lurelint^ui  nf  the  eiample  of  SithXtn  Christ,  on 
Ihe  evidences  ol  Christianity,  and  on  political  and 
noial  integrity,  are  8dmir.>ble-  He  spoke  out,  in 
intelUgibls  term^.  en  eonjiical  inli<leliiy  and  licen- 
tiooRiieas.  In  ihe  pulpii  hi^  ctaviiy  and  Milpmniiy 
etceedc^  that  of  most  preacbet<>,  and  many  who 
boast  of  mora  correct  lh<>ological  principles  might 
kave  taken  iiscfnl  |e.s.-«ons  from  him,  not  only  in  the 
palpil,  bat  in  all  bis  smclal  r'ircli-s.  In  all  circum- 
stances his  feeling;  wer-  under  grcai  self-command 
On  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  party,  where  a  disiin- 
fcuished  or<hiida«  elcrgvnan  ovei>lrpp«il  the  bound- 
iriM  of  proprlny.  Dr  Channing  reuiarked  to  a  pcr- 
■oo  near  bim.  "  A  strange  man  that."  On  another 
occasion,  wbfQ  the  andlenee  were  greatly  aflecii-d 
by  the  elciqnpiice  of  a  di»cini{ul«hed  preacber,a  prth 
fitK<iouAt  briilhrr,  who»e  f<peling»  were  easily  exci- 
ted, eiprn>ser{  a).ioDi»hmeDl  ihftl  Or.  Channing  ap- 
li«arcd  lobe  .w  liiile  mored.  "  My  tears," said  Dr. 
Channing,  "  arc  nut  so  near  my  eyes  as  yours  are" 

Dr.  Channio;  liml  girnl  conlemni  for  ephemeral 
populnriiy,  for  olfice-hunMn^.  l»>r  the  airs  often  as- 
■omcd  by'iipMartaristocr,!!^,  fur  the  tricks  and  com- 
pllance^of  poliiiciaDv  Whit  wasworihy  cfe^teem 
•od  Tenemiion  in  men,  whether  they  were  rich  or 
pour,  while  or  colored  he  reverenced,  and  could  look 
down  upon  arru^^nce.  follv  and  tho  unprincipled, 
with  pky  and  vinuous  indignation  Hi»  eloeuilon. 
a«  has  been  iniimaieiK  wa*  peculiar ;  hif  eloquence 
onlitte  that  of  any  oiher  man.  His  preachinitit  anA 
faia  writings  were  i-ortnbu rated  by  a  life  uf  high 
moral  character. 

Dr.  Channing  was  (be  poor  man's  friend  aod  ad- 
vocste.  He  priied  the  principle*  of  our  gorern- 
taeot,  but  wa.iichiei]yaaxious that  the  )>eople should 
be  righioous  rather  (baa  prosperous.    Ue  loved  the 


caose  of  peace,  and  by  bis  longae  and  pen  did  ill 
could  lo  fivert  the  cahnmltle^  of  war.     In  fine,  hn^ 
ever  much  men  might  dislike  his  iheologicJil  opii 
ions,  DO  one  who  knew  him  conid  fail  to  prize  h| 
purity  of  character,  bis  tDflextble  Iniegriiy.  his  loftj 
purposes,  bis  Hlerarjr  t.T*te,  his  elorjoenee,  and  hf 
able  discussions.     His  death  is  a  great  Iwr,  nol  on^ 
to  his  family  but  it^the  ciiy  wbeie  he  resided,  lo  tt 
coaniiy  which  gava  him  birth,  lo  the  caiue  uf  Icur 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world' 

WiLUiH  Hoke— The  auiWof  the  "  Every  Dal 
Book,'  the  '  Year  Book,'  the  '  Table  Book,'  a11  rl 
cellrnt  works,  grnial  in  cbarncUr.  andas  e2tcn.Mvr? 
Iv  read  a.^  nny  in  our  modem  liieraiutc,  died  ofi 
Sunday  lad,  at  Grove  Place,  Tottenham. 

Mr.  Hone  was  born  ai  Bath,  oo  ihe  3rd  of  Joaf 
LT60,  but  bis  parenis  removed  yoonaflet  lu  LoDdi 
aod  his  fDiher  was  employed  for  many  years  asi 
writing  clerk  in  an  atiorney'a  office,  into  which 
s>)Q  wtti  introduced  at  a  very  early  agr^  \i\s  whul{ 
previuun  cducaliou  having  been  limned  lu  sncb 
uructioo  as  he  could  pick  up  at  a  dame  sebc, 
Thoagh  a  me  re  boy  aithe  liise,  Mr.  Hone,  we  hai 
heard,  took  an  active  inic-resi  in  Ihc  proceedings 
Ihe  Li>ndon  Corresptindiiig  Swieiy.  and  in  com 
qocncc  his  taiber  sought  lor,  and  obtntned  a  <iiiB 
lOD  for  him  in  the  lonniry.    Mr.  llone  raarrii 
early,  and  opened  a  liiUecirrnlating  library,  wht 
he  sold  prints  and  stuliooery;  his  wife  iiiiending 
thehusine-sN,  while  he  himself  foIK^wed  ihr  mure  ai 
live  duties  ofhus  life.    Though  he  had  enough,  nm 
more  than  enough,  to  do  lo  provide  for  ihe  w.ibis  d 
an  increasing  family,  Mr.  ilooc,  always  zealous  i| 
what  he  considered  ihe  public  good,  van  insliotnt 
lal  in  bringing  under  Ine  eonsideralitm  of  guvei 
inent  Ihe  subject  of  Savings  Banks,  which  hare  sine 
been  *o  extensively  and  beneficially  introduced  al| 
over  Europe.     In  IfiO?  he  coinmeneed  bookseller  ' 
the  Sirand,  and  look  a  prumineni  pan  in    what  hi 
called  the  "  O.  P.  Row."    He  wrote  manyofthl 
squibt,  the  only  pleasant  recolleeiions  we  nave  < 
that  very  silly  nShir.     Soon  after  he  became  b«nL 
i(ipl,and  from  that  hour  lu  the  day  ofhih  denih,  hi 
li(e  was  one  of  unsuccessful  niruggle.     Bat  Ml 
Hone  was  not  a  man  to  be  beaieo  di'wn  by  private] 
miafonane,  and  at  this  very  time   he  took  pail  f| 
getting  up  lh«  srand  procewfon  which  wa.«  to  . 
company  Sir  Franci-s  Burden  nn  his  liberation  froi^ 
the  Tuwcr.     Enihusiastic  and    sincere  hintM-lf,  hi 
was    propi  I  rl  innately     disappointed    and    moniAc 
when  the  Baroiici,  after  MOciioning,  or  at  leaM  pel 
milling,  those  public  man ife-iiai inns  of  rejoicibj 
slunk  away  by  water,  and  left  his  friends  lo  reiui 
wj;h  Iheir  flags  and  banner^  and  decorated  earrini^ 
but  wiihuui  Ihe  golden  rolf.    Ad  anecdote  relaiiol 
10  this  processional  affair,  will  Ahow  the  lempi 
of   many    )>ariies    ai    the  lime.      Lady     Aiigt 
Murray,  with  tiei  sisier,  son  and  daughter,  iil 
ihousunds  of  humble  people,  all  anxiety  lo  sea  il 
show,   and  'esiifV  their  sympathy,  were  a;    Mi 
Hone's    house.    Tbcy  had  the   draw  < 
themselves,  and  their  presence  intehi  r 
rally  knuwa ;  ''for  you  know."  she  sail       i 
be  careful  leisi  I  pay  for  my  pjirioiism  with  mr  pel 
won."    From  this  period  Mr.  Hone  dei-i^fd  his  le' 
sure  to  literature,  and  wrote  lor  many  of  ifae  mai 
xioe«  and  new.-papen.     In  public  life  he  UmK  a| 
.)t:iive  part  in  the  inquiries,  then  forced  on  the  pi 
lie  by  the  exertions  ul  indiridtials.   Into  the  abu> 
in  liiiiatic  asylum-.    It  was  about  ItllS  that  he  ' 
came  generally   known  as  a  publisher  nf  pulliiei 
sketches    and   satires;   ihrsv  were    illastrated    b 
Qeorge  CruiMshank.  then  in  ihe  fre«boes>o(  vrmtl 
■Ddthey  first  brought  iheaniM  into  fame  la  16161 
Hone  wa>  proisecuied  for  a  profane  libel,  aa  ii  <ni 
ctitlrd,  ihoui^h,  ill  iiuib,  a  mere  r-atire  on  Oir  mint 
ler^  and  govemmcai  of  ttie  day.    He  was,  aflei 
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fa-:liloii  or  ihe  lawyers,  cb»rged  with  thf«  !>CT«ril 
ijv,  or  \hitt  «evetal  oir»ares.  At  the  fim 
JaMicc  Abbott  ;>rcsiilril-,  anil  ao  anccilole 
i^'jrri:tii  at  the  lioie,  ihai  (br  Judge  un  bis  way 
~  ciiltrd  oD  Lord  Cilcr.lK>roui;h  to  aQDooDce 
Tk  arijujitjil.  "  How  illd  you  charge  .'"  inquired 
Lord  £!lrnbi)r<>ui;U ;  "  CunstiliUinnally,"  taid  At>- 
bJ((-  Lurd  Kllenb  irutii;h  p«ns«<l  for  a  momcni,  and 
ibtn  artded,  "  twill  Roto  bim  n>y«eiru>-tnorrow.'' 
He  Old  Ml-  Bu(  Mr.  Hone,  wbo  conducted  his  own 
drfrnre  wiih  rxirnordinary  mcrgy,  and  ability, 
ii(akniriam[iticd-  Tbepuiiingbimatbird  time oa  his 
trial,  wa»  a  (yuof  hov  leiiiper  could  masier  tmsod  ; 
be  wa«  a  iliird  time  ac<|Uilied:  nnd  ttie  public  now 
to  evni^T,it\y  xy'Dpaihfzed  with  tiitn.  ibat  tbe  sum  of 
ihit-  ■  pound*  was,  we  beliere,  raised  for 

hitri  ■lion.      Afief  ibis,    Mr.  Ilooe  tried 

mail,  -  .,  ubtaiuin^  a  livelihood  for  bin  )aig<r 
faoiilT.  Diil  was  not  tucceufal;  and  when  lllatss 
was  sid-\t6  to  bis  mbfonnne^,  he  mStrtd,  we  fear, 
naoy  nru'alionK.  Even  the  propeny  which  resulted 
from  tlir  eiirn»i»e  wie  of  nis  '  Every  Day  Book  ' 
aad  '  Year  Book,' »erreil  only  lo  provide  for  tbe 
aeMKiiin  of  ihc  hour;  and  the  'Year  Book' 
ws*  completed,  if  we  mistake  not,  ai  6a  much  a 
abect. 
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G««cE  DjtftUKa— In  an  aecouQt  of  tbe  death  of 
Orace  r>artin^,  in  the  ffurkam  AdctrCiMr,  ii  js 
ibai  &he  had  been  reisovod  from  Lonj^tune 
bouae,  un  the  recommeodatioD  of  her  owdical 
Dt  to  Bamlioruiigb,  where  the  rcmain«l  fur 
1  thort  time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fi^nder,  surgeon. 
Pindini;  berM>.ll'  ou  beuer.she  desired  lo  be  removed 
lo  H'ooter,  for  change  of  air.  Her  wi^h  w;ts  com- 
piled wMh,bui,  alas!  5he  fnuud  no  relief,  and,  at 
ibe  re<toesl  of  her  father,  she  uiei  bim  at  Alnwick, 
wlU)  a  view  to  proceed  to  Newcaaile  for  further 
medical  advice.  Tbe  Ducheu  of  N'nrthurnberland 
biTlas  beard  ot  the  arrival  uf  the  heroine  of  Long- 
■tone  31  Alnwick,  immediately  procured  for  her  a 
c/iinfotuble  lodcinf;  lo  sa  airy  pan  of  tbe  town,  sup- 
plied her  wiiii  cvrry  iliiUK  requisite,  and  sent  her 
brake's  own  medical  ailendanl  to  give  her  the  ben- 
(St  of  his  advice:  all,  however,  wan  of  no  arall, 
and  It  wa"  deemed  advisAble  to  remove  her  once 
more  lo  Uamborough,  where  ^he  arrived  only  ten 
dayit  before  ber  dissolution.  For  some  time  pre- 
viimfilii  her  death  she  wn<  perferily  aware  that  her 
lauerend  was  aupruauhing,  but  this  ^tve  her  noun- 
easinen-  Hhe  had  been  tiuriiiicd  in  the  fear  and 
lure  ofGod  and  dependence  on  the  merits  nf  her 
Kt^de'Mner.  and  her  hope  uf  mercy  inereaRed  a?  ber 
bo-Ii'  !<   iliniinisbml.     She  was  never  heard 

10'.;  i^intduilnghcr  illness.hm  exhibited 

th*;  .  ■/■  .  L'-iian  resignation  ihrouxhoui.  Shortly 

hclortf  her  d^aib  »hc  exnre»f>ed  a  wish  lo  see  at 
many  of  ber  relaiinns  uiine  poeuliar  nature  of  their 
emplovmenis  w.iuld  admit  of,  and,  wlih  surprising 
toni'-ntie  an>1  lell-command.  she  delivered  to  each  of 
ihem  uiiue  i<.>Krn  uf  remembrance.  This  doR'^,  she 
calmly  aw.niril  Ui"  ap|irii.ich  of  death,  and  finally 
rei^'ncd  tier  tpirii  imu  ihr  handi  of  Him  who  gave 
it,  without  a  muriQut.  The  celebrity  which  this 
Ataiable  femnle  had  acquired  elTeetrd  no  change  in 
her  conduct  or  deme:inur.  She  was  from  her  ear- 
lier yeiirs  of  ■  meek,  kind,  and  frenile  disposition, 
and  M»  ithecimiinneit  loihe  last  moment  uf  her  exist- 
ence Having  been  once  axked  bow  she  conid 
thmU-  <?r  rnntlnoiog  to  reside  upon  a  tnrren  rock 
nC\--  "-omc  so  celebrated,  and  why  she  did 

bo.  '  ire  and  enjoy  the  gayeiieK  of  life,  ahe 

replii  li,  H,iit  you  teen  the  awlul  wreck  of  the  pur- 
farnliire,  the  melancholy  «ii;ht  would  have  been 
norc  than  lufflcleni  to  bavedrirca  the  pleasures  of 
ihU  world  out  of  rour  mind  for  life."  The  funeral 
took  pUre  m  Bimborough  un  Monday  lo^,  and  was 
very  aaiovroU9)y  aileitded. 


Allah  CnniiHaaui.— The  death  of  Allan  Can* 

niDRham  cannot  be  recorded  here  wiifauui  feciinga 
of  deeper  inteleM  itiao  are  usually  con^eiiueni  oa 
sDcb  annoiincemenis.  Whether  we  lej^ard  bUu  i« 
yet  looiber  liierarv  maa  called  away  irom  a  re- 
markable circle,  already  aerionsly  narruwei)  hf 
Time — as  a  type  of  the  pt>etic;il  spirit  tlevelupiDE  jt- 
Klf  under  circumBiances  wiiich  increasing  cult'ivi* 
tioD  will  make  more  and  more  rare — or  kt-  cne  who, 
Home  years  since,  lent  an  eiBcieni  linnd  in  aid  of  our 
own  labors, — his^  de^lh  awakcn.s  in  us  thoughts  and 
reflections  wbicb  canoH  be  fully  developed  ai  ibe 
moment.    It  cornea  toachingly  home  lo  u-^. 

Allan  Cunningham,  the  fouriti  m^ii  of  hi}  parents, 
was  born  at  Blackwood,  in  Dumfrieshire,  late  lo 
'.he  lasi  century.  Though  bit  family  was  in  bam* 
ble  circuui^unces,  it  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  have  be- 
longed [o  ilie  peasant  clas-s,  io  the  common  accept^- 
liou  of  the  word  :  fura  biographical  memoir,  pal^ 
lisbed  some  yeani  since,  tclKos  that  one  of  the  pixel's 
ancestors,  by  taking  Ihe  aide  of  Montrose,  tiMt  for 
the  rainily  ibeir  patrimony  in  Ayrtihirc.  Such  a 
tradition,  nowevcr,  is,  in  »«ine  aon,  an  ioheriunee. 
to  one  endowed  with  Allan  Ciianm«bam'»;  poetical 
spJriL  Then,  again,  his  father  wakthe  porvxeMior  of 
a  few  good  booke.and  tbe  Irciisurcr  of  those  antique 
legeiu»,  which  abound  on  the  bankx  of  the  Solway ; 
"  a  man,''  tu  quote  the  poet's  own  words,  "fond  of 
colleciing  all  that  wr."  charade tistic  of  his  couniry, 
and  pusaessing  a  warm  heart,  lively  fancy,  benevo^ 
lent  uumor.and  pleasant  happy  wii, '  In  liis»rhool- 
masters  Allan  waa  less  lucliy.  Tbe  iwo  men  under 
whose  care  be  was  succes^ivelr  placed,  were  sturdy 
and  precise  Cameronians.  He  wa.s  taken  from 
school  when  eleven  years  old,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
mason.  Lillle  calculated  as  such  a  position  might 
seem,  id  allow  much  leisare  forcnlttvaiion,  it  is  rer- 
lain  that  from  an  early  a^e  Allan  must  have  been  a 
diligent  and  mlscellaneoiiK  reader;  while  lo  foster 
hi">  tasic5  for  song  and  tradition,  theie  were 
"  Ro'kings"  and  trysies  of  Niihsdale,  at  which  nei- 
ther the  labor  nor  the  mirth  was  ihonghi  complete, 
wilhiiiil  somedilly  bein^  auiig.  or  «ome  story  reciied 
by  one  of  those  vagrants —ihc  protoiyncs  of  Scoii'i 
Eaic  Ochiltree— who  rambled  fiom  homestead  to 
ho*iesiead  maintaining  t)ieni<>e1ves  after  the  fashioB 
uf  the  (alv-tellers  of  the  East.  The  traces  of  thcT* 
early  etudies  and  earlv  habits  were  never  eOliced 
from  his  works.  While  his  prose  and  poetry  dis- 
played a  variety  of  fnhey,  whirhone  poorer  in  alla> 
sion  Could  no)  have  maintained,  Ibey  never  lost,  to 
the  last,  the  echo  and  the  »ror  of  a  joyoTi>,  pastoral 
distiict.  There  is  all  tbe  freshness  and  geniality 
of  an  open  air-life  in  every  line  Alliyi  Cunnlosham 
wrote,  wlihoQl  a  trace  of  ibat  monotony  which  ac- 
companies tbe  locabratioDs  of  those  who  well  read 
in  the  page«  of  naiuie,  are  fftmiliar  with  few  otfaer 
bonks  beside*. 

It  wn«  about  the  rear  1810  ihnt  Allan  Cunniuf^ 
ham's  name  besan  Qrsi  to  be  seen  in  print ;  one  of 
hii  earliest  appearances^  being  as  a  contributor  to 
Cromek's  'Remains  of  Nllhhdale  and  Qalloway 
Sung.'  Ma-«t  oflhe  old  fragments,  which  ihrre  bear 
his  name,  were  tecasi,— not  a  few  were  fabricated 
by  him.  Some  of  hii  b>il1ads  in  ibis  cotleciioa 
are  exquisitely  tender,  touching  and  beautiful.  We 
have  not  TorgotleD  the  '  Lord's  Marie,'  or  'It's 
Mame,' or  that  wild  and  piriiireMjne  dream,  'The 
Mermaid  of  Galluwar.'  In  the  year  ISIO,  (oo,  ac- 
cording to  the  memoir  already  cited,  onr  poet  came 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  This  advanced  pro* 
greshively,  thanks  to  his n wo  priidenieand  industry. 
By  tLiins  he  tried  mo^l  of  ihemerfnfi  nI  which  a  lite- 
raiy  man  can  avail  bim>4lf ;  reported  for  a  news- 
paper, and  wrote  for  ihe  perio<licaIe.  being  ooa 
among  the  variouily-giOed  and  brilliant  company 
who  gave  life  lo  Iho  ixmJnn  Afa^'asim  More  nuo* 
siADiiai  tabors,  such  aa '  Sir  Mannaduke  Maiwetl,* 
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o  drima,— the  Dovels'  PmI  Jones.'anJ '  Sir  MichatI 
Scoii,'  wiih  ihe  'Sooffs  of  Scmlacd/atlejiied  ir  sut- 
cessioa  hi»  literary  industry,  Mc-inwhlle  his  olbrr 
cnR  wak  no*  {orguuva.  He  obuioed  a  siiuaiiuii  io 
ihcsludto  u(  SirFnocisCliiairey,  and  this  he  con- 
tiatied  worthily  Io  occupy  ttll  bis  own  death. 

Ii  wa5,  probablr.  by  this  advaniageuus  ctrciim- 
stance,  iliai  Allan  Cunningham's  attifnituD  wan  firsi 
drawn  to  Art.  His  '  Brliisli  Paioiers,  Sculptors, 
aod  Architects'  will  Iod?  be  a  popular  worit;  since, 
though  li^  writer  rall»  xfiort  or  itial  calm  And  Tar- 
sighti-d  knwwlnigc  which  is  every  year  incrcsHicgly 
demandcj  of  ibe  EiiKlish  critic,  (be  spirit  of  poetry 
Js  evuty  wlier«  present  in  iL  Ooe  of  the  memofra 
— '  The  Life  of  Bl.ike' — is  a  contnbulion  Io  our  na- 
tional biugraphy,  which  will  live,  a?  being,  after  its 
kind,  Utile  le^«  exquisite  than  Johnson's  famous 
6poI«y  for  Richard  Savage.  Besides  this  work, 
Mf .  Ctinn Ingham  pllbIl^hed,  during  ilie  last  hfieeo 
years,  8  serin  of  illustratioiu  to  '  Major's  Gallery 
or  Pictures'— 'The  Maid  of  Elvar/ a  poenii  'The 
Life  of  Burns;'  and  *  Lord  Roldan,'  a  romance.  It 
W3«  generally  understood,  that  he  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  an  extended  edition  of  John- 
son's '  Lires  of  the  Poets  :'  and  he  put  the  finishing 
trtuchen  to  his  ■  Memoirs  of  Sir  David  Wilkie'  bni 
two  days  b-fore  his  own  deceaw.  Thi*  was  caused 
fay  a  paralytic  seizure:  for  ssmc  prcviou?  months, 
however.  hi»  health  bd  been  very  Infirm-,  and  the 
shock  of  bia  lusi  will  be  mitigated  to  his  attached 
family  by  the  remrnibraiice  that  he  pas^ted  away 
fi'orn  among  them  peacefully,  free  from  all  pain, 
and.  at  the  first  record  of  his  death  tells  us,  <'  in  a 
kind  of  solemn  stillness." 

Till.*  iitlirji  brill  by  ihn  Into  Soloirinn  Hen«ohel, 
D.  D.,  (Chief  Kabbi  of  the  Eastern  Synacogite), 
bat  bccomo  cziinci  bf  that  gentleman's dcaib  ;  th« 
cointititlt^e  fi>r  rrgalnting  the  ecclciictscicAl  ntriiirn  rif 
the  Jewish  i>oIy  having  pn»fcd  B  r«4otuiion,  about 
two  years  iinc«,  that  the  olfica  should  bs  abolished 
at  tilt?  ditath  of  its  then  occupant.  The  salary  of 
the  kale  Kftbhi  is  stated  to  have  been  1,000/  per  an- 
num ;  and  a  consJderable  addilioa  to  his  income 
WB*  durired  yvarly  from  prownia  of  rnrinnB  ile- 
seripiionK  from  iho  more  wealthy  members  of^ia 
nation.— .VtfniiMg  Chramiett, 

Kav.  E.  J.  DiWiaL- The  death  of  Mr  Daniel 
look  place  at  AdeLia,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  StXb 
Ihm  September.  With  Mr.  Peltowes  and  Mr  Ha- 
milton, he  was  one  of  the  moil  ardent  explorers  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  his  admirable  drawings  of  re- 
markable places  are  spoken  ol  with  enthusiastic 
praise  by  his  ^arviringfcDow-taborers.  Ills  private 
virtues,  literary  acquiremt'nis,  and  amiable  man- 
ners, arc  also  remembered  with  sincere  sorrow  for 
bis  loss. — IJt.  Gaj. 

The  Pari-i  Soi.itaky. — Wo  Ia!«ly  gave,  from  the 
lively  iirn  of  Jules  Jnnin.  n  skctrb  of  Chwirin  Du- 
cloi  The  fidlciwtrig  lets  atirnctive,  but  more  au- 
ihotiiic,  acc'iunl  of  ihi:«  ain^'itlKf  person,  from  the 
Commtret ,  has  only  latclv  met  our  eyo  ■ — "  Every 
person  who  has  been  in  Paria  during  the  last  tu-en- 
If  ftva  years  will  reoullecl  a  maa  of  powerful  ma- 
inn,  wearing  a  long  beard,  who  ihrougboiit  the 
day  p'oinetmilvd  the  gallery  of  iho  Palaix  Rayitl. 
The  subj'iined  account  of  his  death  will  he  read 
with  siimo  imprest,  wh-n  it  shall  be  tecollected 
that  iho  unforltinnte  man  had  Sgnrei)  not  only  in 
good  wieieiy,  hni  in  some  of  the  leading  pnliticnl 
■  vents  of  the  resioitilion.  Hedisl!Bguishedbit08«II' 
■t  that  period  nl  Bonleniis  as  an  ultrn-Rnyiilint, 
fongbl  several  duels,  und.  it'  I  ri;member  ■'iglnly.  in 
tome  instances  had  the  mtufitriune  to  leave  his  op- 

fioneni"  dead  on  ihu  ground.     Being  difappointed 
n  his  eippciatmn*  from  hii  party,  pitnicilnrly  by 
£lfMf  which  lia  lieemeti  the  unkiniliiess  ufhis  friend 
fcouauytoua,  Coam  de  Peyrooaet,  be  vowed  thai 
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he  wotild  noiehaogsor  reoew  bis  nntward  doihic 
<ir  aUave  hi*  beaid  until  justice  should  he  iJi'>ne  hit 
The  revolution  of  I&TO  seemed,  however,  to  have  i 
lea«eJ  him  from  hit  votv.  for  sitonly  nftcrMBid* 
doifcd  hia  rags,  ahaved  his  Uvaid.  niid  enltiigi-d 
wnlks  to  the  fioulevatds.  On  Tuevlay,  ni  ii 
o'clock  in  the  aftorooon,  Chodiin  Ducloe,  who  Wl 
ttnllcd  ilie  nmn  with  a  l»ng  beard,  was  sinirk  wii 
apoplexy  as  lie  entered  the  gate  of  tlie  houte,  Nl 
221,  in  Iho  Rue  Si  Honoij.  Ho  wasentiied  to  i ' 
Hotel  de  Lyun-<,  Rue  Pterte  L>-scot,  whi-m  he  Itl 
resided  the  last  seventeen  years.  Mrdifal  n\ 
were  immediately  cbUmI  iit,  but  all  thli'r  cniJnavc 
to  restore  animaiion  prnvnl  unnvnilalile  Oorl< 
bad  b««i)  indisposed  during  the  last  *?i^lii  dnys,  i 
was  advised  to  enter  «  hospital.  Mis  pride 
shocked  at  audi  an  idea  ;  '  I  mu»l  wolk  lu  lite  end 
was  his  reply.  He  kept  hia  word,  fur  it  w«s  in 
pairing  ficuii  bia  hotel  to  the  Palais  Roynl,  to  ml 
bis  usnal  walk,  that  he  fell  dead.  Dnclos 
formerly  in  the  moat  fashioitable  eirclea  of  Bor* 
Junux,  hut,  aAer  exhnusiiug  bII  his  resournea, nnii 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Pans.  M.  de  I'cyronnei 
■>ther  Royali*ts,  bis  friends,  oAercil  him  various  sit 
ntions  which  he  declined  accejiting,  UecmiMi  thi 
did  not  como  up  to  hit  esiiectaiioni.  He  i««nlvi 
Io  lead  in  Pari*  the  same  life  he  hnd  led  xn  So 
ilesui  ;  but  he  was  uuahle  lo  keep  it  iipany  tit 
and,  filling  all  at  once  into  extremr*,  he  hecBl 
tlie  cynic  which  Paris  behold  during  the  last  twef 
ly  years.  Ha  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age." — i 
tUHKia. 

Dr.  Alkzandsb  AtXBv — The  daily  papers 
Qouoce  the  deaih  of  Dr.  Allen,  aflei  a  ft-w  weeh 

illness,  on  Sunday  last,   Nov.  Qih.  at  Hackney, 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     This   intell 
gence  wilt  bo  read  with  regiet  by  all  wtm  are 
irrestod  in  the  advancement  of  classical  Icarmr 
The  work*  of  Dr.  Allen    of  which  the  numher 
really  exiiaordiuary,  consideriug   his  ajte,  evir 
more   ihBn  usuni  storea  nf  learning,   united   wif 
sagacLly  and  acuteness     The  work  l>y  which  _ 
.\tleM  is 'best  known  to  seliolarii — ■  A'l  Eiyumlogit 
.^iinlysit  of  Liilin  Verba'— was  pohtinlied  witen 
was  i.inly  iwo-nnd-tweniy,  and  coniains. 
reiiiurktid  in  this  journal  at  the  iitrie  of  pubJi 

(.^(Ara.  No.  4M],  ibe  most  complete  ilovelof 

id'the  principles  of  the   Lntio    language    that 
yet  appeared  tn  an  Euglisli  form.     This  work 
only  excited  the  attention  and  obtained  the   aii* 
proval  of  our  mt>st  disiiniuiahed  schoUr*,   liui  was 
alio  RDliced  in  a  Qailermg  manner  by  tevrral  Ut 
ni^tn  philologists  ;  and  it  was  from  t'tio  Umveisttj 
of  Leipzig  that  fas  received,   in  coiisfi(]uence, 
honorary  dngree  of  Dr.  of  Plnlosophy. 

Dc.  Allen  was  born  at  Unckfiejr,  September  S3 
ISI'l,  and  was  the  son  of  Mf.  Juhu  Allen,    wlm 
know  Io  ther-ilngienl    atiidrni*  hy  hi*  tranalnti'iu 
'  Calvin's  In^iiiaici,'   and  hm  *  History  of  Mird< 
Jodaiam.'     He  re'Oeived  his  earlv  edneation  in 
father's  school,   at   Hackney,   and   completed 
studies  at  University  College,   London    where 
slgnalixetl  himself  by  his  ifreat   ]ir<'f)eleni;v   ii>*il 
(earned  languages.     But   Dr.  Allen's  aiudtcs 
l>y  no  mean*  CunSneil   to    the   eluiuien)    laitgua^ 
Few  men  were  better  nc^^uainted  wiili  the  i'-iri 
lion  and  early  history  of  out  own   language-, 
lutd  eolleoied  niaietinls  for  nn  exlen*ive  wofk  u{>i 
ihi*  Buhject,  and  had  tor  two  or  three   years   pr 
ceding  his  death  been  ncitvel y  enga;;etl  in  the  stu^ 
iiT  ihr  Anglo-Suzim,   Danitti,   Swcdi^li,   IrrUiid 
and  several  of  the  Teutrmn^  lani;iia;fea.     But 
Tenr  that  be  bad  not  iciluoed  any  of  bis  wotka  to 
ffirni  fli  Tor  puhlieaiion  ;  and  llit«  I'Ht  i«  mil  <) 
the  smallest  that  the  literary  wuild  bu  to 
m  hia  dealti.— jttKtiutass. 


btbliographtcal  notices. 

ttriit  ISrfUlii. 


.  t*alwm*tiM :   Ay  tJu  Rev.  M  RusuU,  LL.  D.     lite 
XJCXVl.  Valunt  of  IJU  h-iUnbnrgk  Cornel  Li- 

kTiua  tuUf««lin|r  ontl  elatmralo  pmdiiction  mual 
k!  «  rexljr  BCceiKance  wiib  ■  very  ouRiarcui  class 
~gff.t...  .'  iinrlcitftkffs  to  uafolil  iho  workin([>or 
b*  '  iLainiiiin.  nnil   cummrrcc,  in   iboBC 

Ib'  :bKl  coii9titat«   the  watery   nrorld 

I  Jfciil  Uc««iticB,  uid  ttip  rnind  aniio  writer  >p|>enn 
M  Irave  be«n  Minply  •luntil  and  abutida&lty  active 
In  iJm  laboiioDs  isik. — raying  leu  rtrgaid  to  th» 
•*i(jn  of  tb«  vaiious  Polynesian  tril>es,  and  the 
^mnnan  anntce,  iT  ibcrv  lio  unv,  of  tlivJr  languag^'i, 
iIm  99thm  hsi  proceeded  mors  directly  to  lucfui 
kBOWl«dx*. — Hero  tho  gradual  develuntnent  of  ihe 
fAirr  whirti  Eumpeun>  Unn  adopted,  in  th«ir  at- 
pu  to  civilize  and  conciliate  tbo  rolyneaiana,  ia 
and  tbr  re^iltf  afford  lenuns  uf  p«rma- 
m\tic  iu  tho  txairmran  and  philuitbropiit  — 
^gir.r'*'  ''"■•  1  iTicull  c)Destioii«wb>cb  present  ibem- 
liargo  uf  bin  labors,  ilie  author  baa 
intofibfl  Muaionaries,  their  conduei, 
tbcir  HtecvMe*.  ibeir  rHilii'«ii,^-«iid  it  is  not  pnsaibl^ 
that  IDDTV  indiffofMit  JiiMice  oouM  liave  been  len- 
4tRd  to  any  cmuae  tubmittcd  for  adj  udicjiiicjn.  As 
ftif  ovraeWrn,  wa  Utnk  nn  misiionnries  Kcnerally 
^th  ftdmirmtion  and  re»pcct  :  and  deprecate  the 
v^lavala  CDndeiniiaiiou  of  tb^se  exemplary  mrn, 
Wesaw  «  ^rw  instances  of  presumption,  supcrcil- 
jdMiitM,  and  poHiical  intilgtio  may  t>o  shows.  We 
viil  retDcmbor  a  West  Indian  rai>«iouary,  who  was 
*  di(cr«ce  ru>i  merely  to  bis  philnntbrt-ipic  profet- 
Am  bai  to  the  bnman  race,  and  rejoiced  at  Icnrn- 
ia(  ihaC  lb«  inagiatraey  of  the  seiilement  eiorctsed 
ntnirary  justicsupon  him  for  hii  oflenceii.  Surely 
noh  an  inuaiwe  cannot  for  a  moment  weigh  again.it 
ihe  aocuinulatioo  of  beneflii  and  blessings  which 
Clirltttni'  miMiinarios  have  conferred  upon  every 
fVt  of  the  globe.  Jt  ii  nci,  however,  to  be  con- 
cluded thai  *'  Piilyne^ia"  is  dt^voicd  solely,  or  too 
maeb,  to  an  ocronnt  of  miisUinary  labors  j  it 
tKsU  both  minutely  and  eiiensivoly  of  politicsand 
OORunrree;  hut  so  much  are  we  indebted  to  these 
■nne  maligned  misii'inariDs  for  oQt  historical  infur- 
■utkon  v(  tiM  Pacific  Archipalago,  thai  the  delenoe 
of  tbeit  nmiahle  exettions  DcooMarily  prcMou  it- 
ttU. — Cchniat  Journal. 


J.  Jttiea  anJ  Jifuni.  7\vnttattd  from  ikt  Qtrman 
<^K.  O.  NiilUr,  Gr»lt/tnd,  and  othirt.  Bf  John 
Ingram  Loikhart. 

"  An  lDr|utry  into  the  Civil,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Inktitution*  of  thf>  Inbabitanls,  Ihe  Rise  and  De- 
•line  wf  the  Athenian  pownr,  and  ibe  Topography 
•od  Cborogriiphy  of  Ancient  Altica  and  Athens, 
with  n  Map  and  Plan."  This  is  an  indeapeniuthle 
bock  for  the  itudcni.  not  leu  than  to  the  classical 
tourist.  Ill  nriiuuinii^ss  and  accuracy  are  rilraor- 
duiary ;  pirsenting  to  ui  o  notable  eiample  of 
German  learning,  enthusiasm,  industry,  and  care  ; 
St  the  oatne  lime  that  the  whole  inquiry  has  been 
reflate*]  by  a  philHSflphicml  spirit,  and  m>  oa  to 
alicil  and  produce  pbiloaopbicoi  views  and  percep- 

Ltiotka.  Tbe  cleaieit  idea  of  what  19  intended  and 
ift^swtd  to  be  given  over  the  wide  and  diversified 

[iiptd  mentiooed,  is  (Kmveyed  by  this  book.  We 
>w  of  IM  otbct  Work,  io  wliicl)  ifae  priociplv*  a* 


BUUOCaiFHICAL  SOTICU. 


wM  M  iba  fiuta  insepatkUA  from  tbe  mlnrcts 
handled  are  to  saliirDClnrily  and  briefly  dtKloeod 
and  arranged.  The  prodticiion  is  &  tmxlel  t>f  iia 
kind  in  every  porticuloi  uid  tense. — AtonlMy  Ht' 


3.  TV  Anatomy  nf  Ske^ :  or  iJu  Art  nf  procuring 
sotted  and  r^rttJting  dlum^r  at  viU.  Of  f£d- 
wcrd  Binni,  M.  P.    ChurcfaUl,  1643. 

Dr  Binns  has  product  a  very  curious  work, 
which,  apart  from  in  jpcciflc  ohjeet,  nbtnunds  with 
amusing  matter,  comprcbending  ibe  pbeuomena  of 
dreams,  raejmetism,  somnambuliam,  cainlepiiy, 
ecstasy  (of  which  Lord  Shrewsbury  has  published 
such  reinatkable  examples  in  Italy),  hallucinations, 
traneet,  etc.  The  author's  theory  is,  thai  sleep  ism 
rac'iltv,  (he  organ  of  which  is  situated  io  the  spinal 
cord,  between  tho  oerviculai  and  lumbar  vetlebrtt, 
in  the  ganglia  Ibrmed  Oom  the  nerves  k'V"  elf  by 
this  poiiion  of  the  spinal  eoluma.  The  inode  t/t 
prncuring  sleep  at  will  ho  prcKrfbei  as  follows  : 
"  Let  the  patient  turn  on  his  right  side,  place  his 
head  eoniforiably  on  ihe  pdtnw,  so  th&t  it  exactly 
occopiei  the  angle  a  lino  drawn  from  tho  head  to 
the  shoulder  would  form,  and  then,  sliKhtly  etr<*ing 
his  lips,  take  rather  a  full  in«pir«tion,  bjcalbing  as 
tnncb  as  he  can  through  the  notiril*.  The  lung* 
are  then  to  be  left  to  their  own  action,  ro^pitation 
not  being  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  niu-niion 
must  now  be  Axed  upon  the  action  in  which  the 
patient  i*  engngrd.  Ho  must  depict  to  hiinulf  that 
ho  iccs  tho  breath  pasiing  frora  bis  nostrils  in  m 
continuous  slieam,  aiid  the  very  instant  that  he 
brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this,  apart  from  all 
other  ideas,  conkcionsness  aitd  memory  depart  ; 
itiiaginatiiin  slumbers  ;  fniKTy  becomes  dormani ; 
thought  subdued  ;  the  sentient  faculties  loeo  their 
(iiKcpiibtlity  ;  the  vital  or  ganglionic  system  as- 
luiiies  the  suveteignty,  and  he  no  longer  wakei, 
hut  sleeps," 

Tbo  soundness  of  Ihe  thooty  may,  ibitreforF,  Im 
tested  by  every  oue  uf  our  readers  when  be  ndjuau 
his  nigbi-cap. — ^italic  JoumaL 

Crtniiiiy. 

L  BaauL^vk  «/  Latin  Etymctafv.  bj  Ludwig  Di- 
d^lein.    Leipzig,  l^L 

Professor  Dfidetlin  has  already  exhibited  bia 
theory  of  the  forming  of  Latin  words,''in  a  copious 
trcatiao ;  And  in  the  pioient  liiile  manual  Ite  olfeis 
to  Iho  public  an  elaborate  Latin  Etymology  in  oc- 
cordnnce  with  the  fundamental  principles  developed 
in  the  larger  work,  a:id  in  the  method  lenaciousl/ 
adhered  to  by  him.  Althongh  in  a  compendious 
form  it  embraces  pretty  much  the  entire  lingnical 
stores  of  the  Latin  idiom,  and  seeks  either  to  trace 
baek  Ibe  sereral  words  to  their  ronls,  or,  where 
this  Moms  impoiiibie,  at  least  to  oomparo  them 
with  their  cognates,  both  nati  ve  and  fuieign,  In  or- 
der, as  Iho  an tbor  modestly  says,  ludo  his  part  of  the 
preparatory  work  for  n  proper  root -lexicon,  whose 
composition  shall  be  reserved  for  other  bands  at 
some  future  day.  As  in  bis  theoretic  treatise,  to 
also  here,  Iho  author  has  mostly  iotrmtiicrd  tbo 
Ureek,  and  in  Juxtaposition  oHcn  placed  tho  Uer- 
man,  both  the  old  dialect  (according  to  Grimm  and 
Graff,  sometimes  also  Adelung),  and  tho  new,  and 
made  use  nf  them  to  illustrate  the  derivation  of  the 
Latin.  Whilst  this  Etymology  contains  numerous 
nccurato  derivations,  striking  eoni|H»iiiuns  and 
spirited  comparisons,  which  often  throw  a  now 
light  over  a  whole  series  of  words,  it  also  prescDil 
as  wiu  to  b«  oxpccUd,  vm.'d.'^  WiVDfivMdxx^  vx.  \n 


I 


pttct  In  wktoh  Prar  D.  ka*  manifmtljr  nnt  Hiacorervcl 
tli«  irxth,  indred  not  even  llie  ptobikbiltty.  For 
l)ie  (K<iifiri»Biiun  of  whac  ia  liere  given,  tb«  author 
ItH*  rnn^Uintly.  «»  nfien  «*  M^mrd  nrrdfui,  rftfrrrnt 
lo  bi!«  tlu-ory  fif  l.«iin  Kiytii.-.ln^y  and  includml  ibt- 
|iara|jriip!i  rvrcrrcd  to  in  brnckeis.  The  Mime  ler- 
iTiinnl(i|!f  m  nnpl'iyr <l  in  bnili  wurk>,  In  the  prn- 
fnce.  the  nuthnr  his  vxplainei!,  at  length,  a  part  of 
ibis  HrnmiTiaiicnl  terminus,  acoordiiiK  lo  his  own 
iitiilrriiinniJing  of  it.  ]t  were  to  b«  wisbed  ihai  tlir 
bonk  c'lntnined  an  esplanaiioti  of  the  alfbrevtatione 
usTfl,  l»K*-,  Ilea.,  iilid.,  etc,)  for  lh«  benefit  of 
■cLclArF — Gtrtdttr/'s  nrpfrUrium. 

S.  Hillary  of  PiiUsapky  in  Iht  HfUMe  Agu  t  with  a 
SitttM  Iff  Lilrratvrt  dtrittd  Jrvm  itt  S»iire<$. 
By  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbatk,     Ltipzig,  iMl. 

"We  hnve  alrendy  •poken  of  tlie  Tolume  nf  Dr 
Mafbteh's  nn  lh«  Pttilu«ni>b]r  of  the  Greeks  ant) 
Kr>man».  This  \*  rordncted  wiib  th«  same  re- 
■paicb,  ant]  we  thall,  tlierefore,  content  ourselves 
here  with  a  hriel  stnrrn>ent  of  the  Arrange mvtil 
nnd  eonsvcniire  order  wbith  the  author  hat  adopt- 
ed. The  inir<.4luclitin,  p.  3—15,  begins  with  a 
Itlane-o  al  Grevian  PhMowphj'flnd  thp  ilpvelopmenc 
of  ih«  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  entrance 
of  Cbrifiiriritiy  nrt  the  philosophy  ofthe  middle  a^s. 
Ae«t)t'tin){ly  the  Iniior  is  first  eharaeterixed  in  gen 
cral.  Tite  hisioria  representation  is  divided  into 
two  pnocpjuil  iwrt^— **  Ibe  "  Ante-historiral"  and 
the  "  Historical."  The  flrit  Dofoldf  ib«  Alexan 
(1rii>e>Ji!wi«h.  Ib«  Alexandrine-Gentile,  (Neopla- 
tonic)  and  the  A'abtan  jihilnsopby.  The  second, 
af^cr  fninf  pcniral  diMujwon  as  to  the  relation  of 
Chrittinnily  lu  Philosophy,  and  the  character  of  the 
Cbrisrian  phiIn»o(ihy  of  the  middle  ngi-s,  as  deter- 
mined  by  it.  treats  first  oftbe  Father*.  (Tcnultian. 
Arnobiitfl,  Laetaiiiins,  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tn- 
tlan, Clemens, Oriiren,  Syne«iu9,  Aeneaa,  Ncme$ius, 
Augusiin  the  most  copiously  of  all.)  then  of  the 
^'railoal  droliiie  of  Creek  and  the  lirat  tiseofChris' 
linn-Germnnie  enliure  ;  flnnlly,  from  p.  207,  of 
Scholititics  in  foar  parts.  The  principle  of  this  dis 
erimiiiniioii  ii  parily  th«  op^'^fliitoii  between  Real- 
i«m  and  \nniiiinli«m,  partly  the  influence  wliich 
the  increasing  acrjuainianco  with  th«  writings  vf 
Arisimle  rspicUed  m  widening  the  oircle  of  thought 
aioong  ilie  SclioJafiics.  The  first  pan  oommencei 
with  Ji)bri  Scoiue  Ertgana  ;  tho  tocond  with  llie 
Aral  apji'^aronei!  nf  Nominalism  ;  I  be  third  with  the 
extended  9indy  of  Aristotle  ;  the  fourth  with  the 
revival  urNaminalisra  through  Occam. — Jbid. 

1.  Oh  the  HtsMrrtetivHtf  the  Bffdy.  ByM.T^ciard' 
Goutil,  dt  M«ntautaH  (  TVtm  et  Oaranne). 

M  Tachard  nnderiakes  to  prttve  that  lb«  remr- 
teeiion  is  poinble  and  pradaite  according  to  reason, 
certain  according  to  revelation.  The  raiional  con- 
ffidciatinns  in  favor  nf  his  thesis  are — 1.  The  eonsti- 
union  of  mnn.  3.  Tba  attributes  of  (rod  3.  The 
ftiialo);ies  of  nature.  But  ihcM  he  presents  only  dk 
prrsiimptinns  or  pn.il)abili:ie».  Coming  to  the  real 
proof,  the  testimony  of  the  Soriptores,  be  disiin- 
guisliea  the  imttrartion  of  Iba  OM  from  that  of  the 
New  TostattKint  on  this  subject ;  and  in  the  study  of 
hotb.  he  plncei  beside  the  deotatations  which  aJlirm 
tlie  dogma,  the  facts  which  imply  ll,  or  in  anme 
•OTt  prophesy  it. 

M.Tacbard  diMossea  objefitioni ;  be  gives  fto 
apeifn  i>r  tbe  biblical  doctrine  on  I  be  nature  of  ibe 
gluriled  lK«iy,  anil  "ronrlndes  by  pointing  ont  the 
practical  contequences  of  the  tieib  vluoh  be  Iws 
aatablisbwi.— /?<rM  T^^giftit. 
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FEBRUARY,    1843. 


THE  NOVEMBER  METEORS. 
TrantUteil  from  the  Deuuche  Vicrtetjthra  Schrift.    By  ihe  Editor,  J.  H.  A. 


INTBODtTCTORT   NOTB. 

Thb  subject  ofthc  following  article  io  interest- 
ing, nnd  the  author  one,  whose  writings  have 
attracted  coosiilerable  attention. 

The  falling  stars  of  1833  were,  at  the  time,  a 
phenomenon  of  unusual  interest,  exciting  the 
admiration  of  some,  the  wonder  of  others,  and 
the  fears  of  multitudes.  Had  they  fallen  in 
November,  1842,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
interpreted  as  certain  prognoptics  of  the  cominjr 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  1843,  and  Mr.  Miller's 
opitiions  would  now  be  more  popular  than  they 
are. 

Men  of  science  were  busy,  for  some  time  after, 
in  coUeciing  and  arranging  facte  in  respect  to 
this  shower  of  fitars,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
probable  cooclusions  as  to  their  source,  distances, 
periodicity,  etc 

In  Silliman's  Journal  of  1834  will  be  found  the 
esnlanations  of  Professors  Olmsted,  Hitchcock. 
nnd  Twining,  founded  on  the  (acts  as  reported 
by  obtervers  in  different  parta  of  the  United 
Stales  and  oT  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  opinion  of  Professor  Olmsted,  in  which 
Prol'esBor  Twining concure,'iB,  that  these  meteors 
were  not  originated  in  the  earth's  atmoophere, 
but  far  beyond  it;  that  they  were  not  ordinary 
fire-balls,  but  parts  of  a  nebulous  body,  revolv- 
ing in  an  orbit  around  the  sun,  and  within  that  of 
the  earth ;  and  consequently  that,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, it  will  come  within  the  sphere  of  observa- 
tion from  our  planet 

Wolfgang  Menzel,  in  the  present  article,  has 
given  us  tlie  result  of  extended  search  into  the 
philosophical  annals  and  chronicles  of  Europe, 
and  has  discovered  so  many  similar  phenomena 
occurring  between  the  12th  and  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, that  they  seem  very  much  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  of  our  own  scientific  observers.  Men- 
kI  hinueir  inclines  to  the  opinion,  from  a  view 
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of  all  the  facts,  that  the  stars  of  1833  were  arpa- 
atmospheric  in  their  origin,  and  are  probably  re- 
lated to  the  auroral  and  zodiacal  lights.  The 
article  will  reward  any  one  for  a  perusal.    Ed. 

In  a  periodical  maintaining  the  laudable 
basis  of  discussing  practical  matters  of 
present  interest,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  hax- 
ardouB  to  devote  an  article  to  a  phenomenon 
of  nature  which  presents  no  practical  as- 
pect. But  discoveries,  which  promise  new 
explications  of  the  great  economy  of  the 
solar  system,  are  not  limited  in  their  inter- 
est to  astronomers  and  mcteroIogistSf  bat 
awoken  the  attention  of  all  the  cultivated  on 
our  globe.  As  the  meteors  of  November 
have  more  and  more  attracted  the  general 
observation,  and  led  to  a  new  comparative 
view  of  the  striking  facts,  and  the  varioua 
attempts  at  their  explanation,  we  may  be 
justified  in  giving  a  place  here  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject. 

Fire-balls  and  shooting  stars  are  well- 
known  phenomena.  But  they  have  only 
attracted  any  special  attention  since  the 
celebrated  travellers,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  witnessed  an  almost 
fabulous  multitude  of  these  meteors,  a  thick, 
incessant  shower  of  shooting  stars,  during 
the  whole  night  of  the  12th  of  November, 
1799,  at  Cumana,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  Already  some  years  earlier 
(1794<),  the  sagacious  and  unwearied  exper- 
imenter Chladni  had,  in  a  brief  essay  on 
meteoric  stones,  explained  these  heteroge- 
neous metallic  and  rocky  masses  as  the  pro- 
duct of  bursted  fire-balls,  and  cottjectiired 
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ihdt  iliey  nre  not  gencraled  in  our  atmo- 
Bphere,  but  cosmic  (supra-ai  mo  spheric)  in 
Ineir  origin.  But  bis  opinion  obtaincil  so 
little  credit  thai,  in  1803,  the  AcnJemy  of 
Paris,  before  which  he  laid  his  views  as  a 
modest  German  scholar,  pronounced  them 
rnnclful.  It  so  happcncu,  however,  that 
jufitat  that  time,  durinj^  the  sitting  of  the 
Academy,  there  occurred  in  France  itsetfi 
near  TAigle,  a  most  remarkable  and  abun- 
dant »howcr  of  meteoric  stonea.  The 
Academy  sent  an  exaniiniiigc  commission  to 
the  very  spot,  and  found  all  the  suppositions 
of  our  Chladni  contirmed,  as  they  then  pen- 
itently confessed.  In  1819  Chladni  publish- 
ed his  larger  work  on  meteors  (continued 
and  enriclied  by  M.  von  Schreiber),  in 
which  his  view  is  supported  by  innumerubic 
facts,  collected  with  tho  greatest  industry 
from  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
There  was  abundant  opposition  to  his  afltr- 
mation  of  the  cosmic  origin  of  meteoric 
etonea;  but  that  they  proceeded  immedi- 
ately from  fireballs  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  was  confirmed  almost  every 
year  by  new  occurrences. 

Whilst  attention  generaHy  was  rather  di- 
rected to  meteoric  stones  than  to  i^hooting 
stare,  Messrs.  Benzeoberg  and  Drandea  de- 
voted themselves  lo  the  Intter,  and  took 
pains  to  enumerate  and  determine  the  tran- 
sient appearances  in  the  heavens.  Brandes 
founded  a  society  at  Brcslau  in  1SI7,  whose 
object  was  to  make  observations  on  shoot- 
ing HtarH,  from  different  points  exactly  at 
the  same  moment  of  time,  and  then  to  com- 
pare their  collected  observations.  They 
actually  ascertained  the  height  of  many  of 
the  falling  stars,  and  as  some  were  reckoned 
at  60,  indeed  even  at  100  German  mile?, 
this  new  experience  seemed  to  establish 
Chladni'a  cosmic  hypothesis.  We  must 
believe  that  our  atmosphere  does  not  reach 
such  an  elevation  ;  therefore  the  fulling 
stars  come  from  regions  beyond  it,  as 
Chladni  had  already  alUrmed  of  the  fireballs 
and  meteoric  stones. 

Siill,  nothing  was  yet  known  of  a  periodic 
return  of  remarkable  Bhowers  of  falling 
stars.  True,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1815, 
very  many  of  these  meteors  were  seen  to 
fall,  but  who  should  thence  think  of  a  con- 
coction with  the  12th  of  November,  1799' 
Again,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November,  1812'^  numerous  falling  stars 
were  observed  at  Potsdam  (Comp.  Gilbert's 
Annalen,  Band  72,  p.  219)  ;  but  this  corres- 
pondence of  the  date  still  seemed  to  he  ac- 
cidental. No  more  did  the  consequence 
become  confessed  in  the  meteoric  shower 
of  the  night  of  the  lOth  aud  llili  of  Ad- 
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gust,  1S33.  Id  1S21  and  tite  immediately 
following  years,  the  regular  return  o(  the 
great  meteoric  shower  on  certain  doys  of 
the  year,  particularly  in  ^'ovcmber,  was 
first  clearly  acknowledged.  On  the  12ih  and^ 
I3th  of  \ov.  1S31,  Bernrd  saw  thisbesuiiful 
phenomf*uon  in  all  its  splendor,  on  the 
uoast  of  Spain.  On  the  same  night  of  the 
following  y^ar,  1832,  it  was  seen  almost 
ilirougbuut  Europe  ;  and  on  the  same  night 
of  the  uuxl  your,  1833,  most  gloriously  in 
America.  Dcnison  (Davison,  .Mcnzel  has 
it. — Ed.)  Olmsted  observed  it  in  Connecti- 
cut, (Maasuchueetts  it  is  in  the  German. 
— Ell.)  and  enumerated,  at  a  reasonable 
estimate,  240,000  falling  stars.  In  1K31 
fewer  meteors  appeared,  and  Just  one  nigbC 
later,  that  of  the  I3ih  and  14-th  of  Novcm-  ] 
ber.  Nothing  noteworthy  orcurrred  in 
1835.  (n  1S36  the  younger  Herschel  wit- 
nessed numerous  fireballs  on  the  night  of 
the  I3th  and  Uih  of  November,  at  the 
Capo  of  Good  F^ope  ;  and  in  North  America 
shooting  stars  were  seen  on  the  l7lh.  The 
next  year  was  destitute  of  such  phenomena, 
but  in  1833  meteors  were  seen  again  in 
Germany  on  the  12lh,  and  in  1839  from  the 
10th  to  the  Uth  of  November.  All  these 
recent  occurrences  are  carefully  record* 
ed  in  the  meteorological  chronicles  of 
Professor  Plieninger,  which  are  publish- 
ed in  the  circular  of  the  royal  agricultural 
socieiy  of  Wurtemberg,  and  nre  e.xcc11enl 
models  for  others.  In  respect  to  the  re- 
markable showers  of  1B32  and  1833,  Pujr. 
gcndorfs  Annals,  B^nde  33  and  3S  ought  to'j 
be  consulted. 

Although,  however,  the  regular  reiorn  of 
the    November  meteors    was  proved,  yci 
the  hypothesis  of  their  cosmic  origin  had 
not  also  obtained  an  unquestioned  accept*  ^^ 
ance.     As  the  phyKical  nature  of  tho  mc-^| 
teors,  as  far  as  Uie  same  was  discoverable,  ^fl 
became  more  closely  examined,  new  doubts 
necessarily  existed,  and  to    thin  hour  the 
most  penetrating  and  most  celebrated  naiu< 
ral  philosophers  nre  not  agreed  in  their  ex- 
planations of  the  phenomcnoo. 

In  respect  to  the  fireballs  which  froqueni* 

ly  appear  in  connection   with   the  falling 

stiirs,  arc  certainly  nearly  related  to  them,^H 
and  allow  us  a  belter  opportunity  of  inve9ti>''^| 
gatton,  ns   they  are    larger   and   approach 
nenrer,  we  consider  the  foUowiiig  facts  es- 
tablished. 

Fireballs  are  usually  seen  just  when  they 
have  reached  their  greatest  brillinucy,  and 
burst  asunder.  Their  beginning  has  been 
seldom  observed.  In  such  cases,  however, 
which  Chladni  has  carefully  designated, 
there  first  appeared  a  distant  streak  of  Uglily 
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which,  &s  it  spprooched  nearer,  roundei^ 
itself  into  a  bsli ;  foniettmp.i,  alfo,  nererRl 
strealts  (e.  g.  at  Utreclit  in  1^1^),  and 
these,  too,  crossins  coch  oiher  (ns  in  Enjj- 
Und  in  1799).  This  fiecms  in  indicaic  that 
lhf>  hnlls,  ni  BUch,  are  fortned  in  our  atmo- 
sphere,  and  ihnl  the  niilter  composing;  tlium 

iw»  toijeiher  inio  a  hnll,  fmm  difrercni 
■ctionR,  out  of  the  higher  reg:ions  of 
ipace,  wiihoiit  having  been  previously  unit- 
ed, or  pursued  it«  path  anywhere  in  the 
finnamcnt,  ns  nn  independent,  substantial 
body.  To  this,  however,  other  examples 
are  opposed.  Chladni  records  many  large 
firebaUs,  which  look  their  coaritr  across  an 
rntirc  continent,  were  eeen  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  yet  fell  nowhere,  but  shot  up- 
wards again,  and  ditmppi-nred  in  the  distant 
space  of  the  henvens.  He  considered  these 
to  he  independent  bodies,  which  had  ncci- 
dcntnlly  approached  our  earth,  hut  glided 
awny  agam  on  meeting  the  atmosphere, 
■nd  pursued  their  course  in  the  blue  vault 
uonnd  us. 

The  form  of  the  fireballs  is  that  of  a 
round  body,  revolving  rapidly  on  its  axis, 
aometimes  running  to  a  point  behind,  pear- 
like,  or  extending  far  out  in  a  fiery  beam, 
sometimes  emitting   flames,    throwing   ofi* 

f -lowing  balls,  or  like  a  detonating  rocket, 
ca»'ins»  behind  a  long  line  of  smoke. 

Their  color  is  usuallv  red,  sometimes 
BTtn  while,  more  rarely  blue,  and  still  more 
seldom  frreci).  The  colors  also  sometimes 
vnrv  in  the  snme  body  (e.  p.  1756,  in  Ire- 
lano)  ;  once  the  ball  wbs  red,  the  tail  green 
(Idl7,  in  Hesse).  In  the  Orcball  nt  Glas- 
gow, 1752,  the  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow 
were  seen. 

Many  fireballs  vanish  wiihont  detonation, 
and  without  leaving  any  trace  behind. 
Frcquetitly,  however,  they  burst  with  n 
very  lond  crash,  which  has  been  hoard  40 
German  miles,  and  then  they  regularly 
throw  out  the  so-called  meteoric  stones,  or 
other  materials.  In  modern  days,  a  Kione- 
shower  of  this  kind  has  been  frequently  ex- 
amined, immediately  after  its  fall,  nnd  the 
oblique  direction  in  which  the  fireball  must 
have  entered  the  otmosphere  has  been  de- 
termined from  the  elliptical  manner  in  which 
the  stones  were  strewed  abroad. 

The  dejected  masses  themselves  are  ei- 
ther meteoric  iron  or  meteoric  stone,  some* 
timea  more,  someiimes  less  solid,  alwayn, 
however,  ao  pecoliarly  composed  of  the 
aame  elemenls,  that  no  similar  composition 
can  he  found  among  the  minerals  of  the 
earth.  The  chief  ingredients  arc  always 
ron,  pyrites  of  sulphur,  Olivin,  Nickel, 
thioroe,  ilagneshtf  etc.     Very  careful  ana- 
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lyses  have  been  made,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  here  quoted,  as  they  would 
contribute  nothing  towards  the  settlement 
of  our  present  inquirj%  For  the  fact  thai 
these  meteoric  masses  difTer  from  nil  other 
minerals  of  the  earth  has  not  been  consi- 
dered decisive  os  to  their  cosmic  origin, 
innfmuch  as  it  is  held  to  be  nosstlilc  that 
such  new  minerals  m.iy  he  originated  within 
our  atmosphere,  somewhat  like  the  hail, 
merely  out  of  materials  evaporated  from 
the  earth. 

Other  subrtances,  of  a  TJscotis  nature,] 
or  like  water,  or  dast,  occur  more  rarely, 
and  still  less  seldom  allow  us  to  believe 
them  the  products  of  bursted  fireballs.  The 
meteoric  paper,  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  heavens  in  Courland,  in  IGSC,  ae- 
cordtntf  to  the  latest  invcsiigalions  of 
Rhrenberff  (Records  of  the  Berlin  Acade- 
my, 1838),  coQsists  of  dry  Confervte  (a 
spongy  plant).  The  showers  of  red  dust, 
since  the  recent  inquiries  of  Agardt,  in 
Lund,  nnd  of  Agassiz,  in  Ncufchatel,  have 
been  discovered  to  be  microscopic  sea- 
weed, mingled  with  Infusoria.  These,  of 
course,  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  fire- 
balls, falling  stars,  and  cosmic  influencea. 

A  phenomenon  observed  in  tempests, 
seems  not  uafrcqoently  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  firobnlls  ;  namely,  flames — 
such  especially  as  rise  up  out  of  the  earth 
or  the  sea,  hut  also  those  which,  falling 
downwards,  sometimes  assume  the  form 
of  perfect  fireballs,  and  move  on,  then  in  a 
moment  stop  again.  Arago  has  addoced^l 
numerous  instances,  in  an  extended  treatise ^1 
on  lightning,  in  his  \afi  annual.  Similar  balls 
are  foimd  in  the  noxious  vapor  of  mines, 
revolving  eoHpiles,  which  grow  larger  and 
larger,  and  suddenly  hurst  asunder  with  a 
flash  and  frightful  detonation.  MacGregor, 
in  his  description  of  the  Canary  Islands  (Ger- 
man edition,  p.  11),  says  that  he  has  seen 
a  fireball  having  the  appearance  of  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  1822, 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Omer,  fireballs  were 
thrown  out  by  a  water-spout  {Annales  de 
Chcmie  ct  Physique,  v.  2t,p.  435).  These 
electrical  phenomena  and  gaseous  appear- 
ances on  the  surface  nf  the  earth  and  of  the 
sea,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
great  phenomena,  which  come  down  from 
unmeasured  heights,  and  throw  whole  con-^_ 
tinenta  into  alarm.  ^M 

Falling  Stars  arc  distinguished  from  Firc-^* 
balls  by  a  whiter,  mostly  phosphorescent 
light,  denominated  planetary,  whilst  the 
glaring  red  of  the  fireballs  is  somewhat  solar. 
These  stara,  too,  fall  noiselessly  ;  at  least 
the  rustling  supposed  to  have  been  hcori 
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in  conneclioD  wiih  ihem,  is  very  qtiestion- 
ablo.  Morcoi'er,  ihcy  leave  no  solid  mate- 
rial betiiod.  The  gclaiiuoue  substance,  fur 
a  long  limo  thonf^Ut  to  be  deposited  by 
tbem,  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  species  of 
plant  (treraella  Nostoc).  However,  where 
failing  stars  liuvo  readied  the  carlb,  there 
has  sometimes  reoJIy  been  found,  immedi- 
ately afterward!^  a  singular  slime,  whicli, 
alas !  has  never  be cti  analyzed,  li  was  seen 
first  by  Christian  Meiizel  at  Siena  in  1(J52, 
by  others  in  I71S,  1796,  IKII,  nnd  lust  in 
Mnesachusetts,  N.  A.,  in  1S19.  Cump.  Git 
hert's  Aunnlcn.  vol.  55,  p.  "271  ;  v.  63,  p. 
B5  i  V.  06.  p.  329  ;  v.  71,  p.  3.H,  nod  Schu- 
macher's Jahrbuch,  IS3-2,p.  39).  But  solid 
meteoric  stones  have  always  been  seen  to 
originate  from  fireballs,  never  from  falling 
stars.  Even  that  meteoric  slime  seems 
Biill  problematical;  at  least,  it  raust  strike 
us  as  remarkable,  that  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  found,  it  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  a  single  shooting  star,  whilst 
the  observer  of  the  great  showers  of  sturs, 
when  thousands  fell  at  once,  never  me^tion^ 
the  deposit  of  any  irclutinous  or  viscous 
Bubstunco,  which,  however,  if  it  ivcrc  the 
product  of  falling  siars^  ought  then  to  ap- 
pear in  very  large  quantities. 

Falling  stars  appear,  partly  as  small, 
quickly  evanishing  sparks,  partly  as  lon^. 
Tockei-'ike  star-shootings,  or  largo  moon- 
like globes,  with  sparklintr  tails.  The 
ftoiallcr  unes,  and  those  falling  obliquely, 
are  always  pale  ;  the  bright  ones  are  saiti 
to  fall  perpendicularly.  Some  put  on  the 
colors  of  ilie  rainbow.  Sometimes  the  tail 
continues  to  be  luminous  for  minutes  after 
the  star  itself  has  disappeared.  In  1S33 
strange  forms  were  seen  ;  one  aickle-shnp- 
cd,  another  quadrangular.  As  the  height 
of  some  of  these  falling  stars  h»«  been  reck- 
oned at  100  miles,  it  would  seem  tbat  they 
scarcely  derive  their  light  from  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  bnt  bring  it  with  them ;  and 
yet  they  seem  not  to  he  constantly  lumin- 
ous, but  evanish  before  our  eyes,  like  rock- 
ets. They  must  also  be  proportioaably 
smaller.  The  Prussian  circumnavigator 
3feyen  relates,  that  he  saw  a  star  fall  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Cordilleras,  so  that 
the  mouDiaios  served  for  the  back-ground 
to  its  brilliani  ligbl.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
mast  remarkable  thing  of  all  about  these 
falling  stars,  is  their  velocity.  Brandes  has 
reckoned  it  at  5  German  miles  in  a  second. 

The  course  of  the  falling  stars  is  of  special 
importance.  They  liavc,  indeed,  been  seen  in 
all  directions,  shoutingout  from  and  towards 
all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  although  fall- 
iog  ia  immonse  numbeis,  yet  rising  in  much 


less,  or  (Innting  down  and  up  again  in  a 
wave-like  line.  But  in  those  nights,  when 
a  great  shower  of  stars  foils,  they  exhibit  a 
certain  regularity  in  their  forthcoming, 
their  diOuston,  ond  their  coarse.  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  marked  their  direction, 
on  the  I2th  November,  1799,  to  bo  chiefly 
from  the  northeast  towards  the  south  j 
Brandes,  on  the  10— 11th  of  August,  lb'23, 
principally  from  N.  E.  to  S.  \V.  Their 
course  was  jtist  the  same  in  1H32,  and  con* 
Bcquently,  in  boUi  cases,  the  opposite  of  the 
earth's  motion.  They  meet  the  earth  in  its 
annual  revolution  around  the  sun.  In 
1833,  they  all  issued  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  star  %/  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Lion,  and  spread  out  from  that  point  like  a 
fan.  So  likewise,  in  1S34.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1838,  they  came  only  in  part  from 
the  constellation  Leo,  in  part  from  that  of 
Cancer,  of  Orion,  and  of  tbe  Great  Boar, 
and  indeed,  shooting  out  again  from  ttiese 
four  centres  in  divergent  beam»'. 

Wtien  the  falling  stars  arc  numerous,  ws 
generally  see  also  fireballs,  like  large  rac- 
teurs,  intermingled  with  tlic  snmltcr.  But 
besides  these,  many  niher  striking  pheno- 
mena appear  at  the  same  time,  and  in  coo* 
nection  with  the  fall  of  stars  :  such  as  light- 
ning, momentary  fla*ihing  of  the  heavens, 
and,  without  n  beam  or  a  shooting  meteor, 
long,  luminous  streaks,  zodiacal  light,  au- 
rorte  borealcs,  strange  rednesses,  siognlar 
clouds^  storms,  tlood-tidcs,  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  even  unusual  ob- 
scurations of  the  sun,  and  spots  on  its  sur- 
face. All  these  appearances,  some  of  them. 
indeed  very  rarely,  have  been  seen  on  the 
critical  days  (or  nights)  on  which  the  great 
shuwers  of  stars  usually  return  ;  cither 
contemporaocously  with  (he  falling  alarS|  or 
without  them,  as  their  complement  and  sub- 
stitute. We  must  now,  above  all  things, 
take  cognizance  of  these  critical  days,  ni 
all  phenomena  which  are  similar  acquire  a 
greater  significance  from  the  fact,  that  they 
occur  in  points  of  time  nearly  related. 

Already  in  ancient  times,  there  were  seen 
showers  of  stars  frilling  in  extraordinary 
numbers.  As  in  r)33,  under  the  roign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  aud  in  763,  under 
that  of  Constantinc  Capronymus.  But  there 
fVQKno  note  of  the  dale.  In  109'.'  the  month 
of  November  is  first  diRtingui^hRd  in  this 
respect ;  at  least,  it  is  said  in  Vogol's  Leip- 
zig-Chronicles, that  at  that  lime,  'especially 
about  all-saints'  day,'  there  wos  seen  en 
unheard-of  number  of  falling  stars,  burning 
torches,  and  fiery  darts  in  the  sky.  On  the 
7lh  of  November,  IVH,  ne  is  well  known, 
the  great  meteoric  stone  foil  ot  EDsishoiiDt 
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in  AlMPfl.    Then  iiniler  the  year  157i  we  northern  light,  nnd  »a  also  on  the  13 — H^ 


find,  in  Volet's  Chronicles,  thai  on  the  I5lh 
of  S'ovembfr,  large  and  terrific  bcums  of 
fiprj*  lin:ht  were  »eeii  durinff  the  nighi. 
Siini'ar  nppearances  are  naleain  the  same 
work,  n«  hnvitig  occurred  on  the  7ih  of  No- 
K-ember,  HKI",  and  the  Itith,  1(>(!I.  Had 
these  CbrooiclcR,  to  which  I  ^hntlypt  more 
than  Once  refer,  been  nlrcndy  carefully  col- 
lated, we  should  probnlily  have  found  there 
tnany  remarkable  testimonies  of  great  im- 
portnnco  to  science.  I  can  only  (jive  here 
wome  fvtv  coDtiihnlions  out  uf  thete  toI- 
vmea,  as  bI»o  out  of  the  Meteorological 
AnnaU  of  the  old  Rreslau  Collections, 
which  hava  been  hitherto  little  consulted, 
but  nte  of  preal  weight  in  respect  to  the 
Biibjert  nndcr  eonsiriernilon.  In  the  luiter, 
there  is  mention  made,  under  the  10th  of 
Noveroher.  168H,  of  a  large  moonlibe  me- 
teor, which  passed  off*  with  an  explosion  ; 
under  tlie  12ih  \ovember,  1721,  of  a  great 
Are-fta^h  or  flame-cmiiting  comet  ;  and 
under  the  13th  Norember,  1719,  1721,  and 
17C'2,  of  nn  anrora  borealis.  Herewith  it  is 
lobe  remartfed,  that  in  1721,  od  the  firal 
mentioned  day  (the  12th),  a  Hreball  was 
»een,  und  on  the  t«>eond  (the  l3th),  (he 
northern  light — variations  which  we  still 
Fee  ffccpiently  occurring.  On  the  I3th  of 
November,  1H'2"2,  there  was  nn  extraordi- 
narily dense  fog  in  England  (Froriep'*' 
Notices,  IT.  p.  2MV  On  the  12— 13  No- 
verobrr,  IS2l,ni  Mnintz,a  fireball  was  seen, 
nod  an  earthijualce  felt ;  both  aino  in  Tusca- 
ny, together  with  a  dense  mist.  Fearful 
hurricanes  were  c!C(HrrienceH  on  the  Caspian 
»eo,  from  the  12th  tn  the  Hih  Nov.  1836. 
In  1822,  on  the  12— 13ih  November,  the 
phenomena  were  strikingly  various.  There 
were  seen  not  only  throughout  Europe  fall- 
ing stars  (innumerable  at  Orenburg,  Kus- 
sin),  but  at  Warsaw  and  KMn  lightnincrA,  at 
Oilc)si>n  a  meteor  like  the  unrura,  and  at 
L'Hlich  n  flash,  from  which  imfolded  ii«cU 
n  kind  of  curtain  of  lisbt,  and  then  rolled 
itseh'up  asroin,  and  glistened  in  the  brrghl- 
eiit  colors  of  the  rainbniv.  On  the  same 
day  occurred  one  of  the  most  frightful 
eruption*  of  ^^ina.  On  the  I7lh  Novem- 
ber, 1836.  falling  atftrs  were  ngain  seen  in 
North  Anierirn,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
aurora  borealjs ;  on  the  12 — 13  Novcin- 
ber,  1837,  in  North  America,  innumerable 
falling  atara,  without  the  aurora  ;  in  Eng- 
land, the  aurora,  without  the  falling  fiinr«. 
(This  last  ca-*c  is  noticed  by  Hind,  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Lilerarv  Gazette,  31  October, 
ISIO.)  On  the  12—13  November.  1S38,  at 
Vienna  and  Hrnnen,  there  appeared  again. 
at   the   aame  time,   falling   stars  and   (he 
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November,   IS30,  at  Konigsberg  and  Lon 
don.     Al  the  latter  place  a  very  dense  fog 
followed  on  the  I5ih. 

EarthfjuakeB  have  alao  been  felt  on  tbs 
critical  days,  from  the  I2th  to  the  14ih  of 
November,  yci  we  must  be  cautious  about 
attributing  much  importance  to  thisconcur- 
rence,  as  the  most  fearful  earih([uakcB  have 
mogl  frequently  occurred,  not  jnut  on  these, 
but  on  entirely  other  days.  A  complete 
explanation  of  them  will  he  found  in  the 
recently  published  history  of  enrthquakes, 
by  Von  HofT.  Here  we  find,  from  1318  to 
1>*32,  scarcely  twenty  years  in  which  earth- 
quakes were  noticed  on  the  12 — 1+  Novem- 
ber. Only  a  single  case  seems  to  as 
worthy  of  remark  in  respect  to  periodicity  : 
namely,  on  the  I3ib  November,  lfi4fi,  a 
volcano  burst  out  in  Pnlma,  one  of  the  Ca- 
nary Ulands,  and  on  the  came  day,  IC77, 
there  was  a  terrible  enrthquake  on  the 
same  island.  We  may  here  also  adduce 
the  repetition  of  eruptions  of  JElno,  nnthe 
15th  November,  1802,  and  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1832:  as  alao  the  remarkable  volcanio 
eruption  in  Knnipschatka  on  the  12th  No- 
vember, 17S9. 

Another  coincidence  ia  also,  without 
doubt,  full  of  significance.  Every  ono 
knows  the  high  storm-tide,  by  which  Pe* 
ler-fburg  was  threatened  with  destruction, 
on  the  nth  Nov.  1821.  A  similar  tide,  al- 
most exactly  at  the  same  time,  one  hundred 
yearn  earlier,  had  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  same  place,  then  scarcely  arisen  yet  out 
of  the  Finnish  marches,  on  the  16th  Nor. 
1724.  Shall  we  not  then  be  tempted  to 
conjecture,  that  the  meteors  of  the  12 — !♦ 
Nov.  exerted  an  influence  on  the  currents 
of  wind  and  ocean,  which,  setting  forth  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  hod,  some  days 
Inier,  elFected  the  storm-tide  in  the  Finnish 
sen,  and  that  in  this  fearfal  phenomenon  of 
noture  a  certain  regularity  prevaita,  though  ^ 
its  periods  can  only  be  measured  by  centu-  ^| 
ries  (  Yet,  where  so  few  facts  lie  before 
us,  we  must  refrain  from  conjectures. 

So  much  for  the   celebrated  November 
days,  whose  annual  return  is  now  so  eager- 
ly looked  for,  by  nil  the  friends  of  Qstrone- 
my  and  meteorology,  and  whose  pbenomenA  ^_ 
have  been,  for  some  time,  so  regularly  ol»-  fl 
served  and  compared,  thai  we  may  hope:,  ^ 
from  year  to  year,  to  approach  nearer  to  an 
uiiderslaudtn;^  of  theu>.     But  we  were  not 
content  with  this  terminus  alone.     AVhcn 
riiriosity  was  once  excited,  and  the  iuqui", 
rer's  vision  sharpened,  still  more  extended 
critical  days  wore  discovered  and  brought;] 
into  certain  mntunl  relalioaa.     Cnpocci  of 
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^'aples,  for  instance,  has  designated  as  crit- 
ical meteoric  dav8,  besides  the  I3th  ofNo- 
vemher,  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  nnd 
also  the  29lh  o(  July  and  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. (Echo  du  iMondo  savant,  26  Au;;u$t, 
18t24,  Ausland,  of  tlie  ttame  year,  No.  251.) 
He  supposes  that  tbe  earth,  in  its  course 
round  the  suu,  passes  twice  lliruitgti  ibe 
path  or  this  host  of  falling;  siarf^,  which  is 
thus  at  each  lime  cut  into  two  parti>,  once 
in  summer,  once  in  the  late  autumn.  The 
phenomena  of  the  29tb  of  July  he  connects 
with  those  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  thn»e 
of  the  29th  of  November  with  those  of  the 
]3lh.  The  autumnal  meteors,  however, 
are  more  numerous  and  more  striking  than 
those  of  the  summer,  and,  separately  con- 
kidered,  those  of  the  I3th  of  Nov.  and  lOih 
of  Aug.  more  abundunt  tlmn  those  of  the 
29ih  of  Nov.  and  29ih  of  July. 

And  indeed  the  traces  of  these  critical 
days  and  of  their  intcrclmngeahle  relations 
ean  be  rollo%ved  up  far  into  the  past.  The 
29th  of  Nor.,  os  complement  to  theJ3tb, 
presents  little  that  is  striking.  On  this 
day  meteors  have  been  rarely  seen,  which 
may,  however,  be  in  consequence  of  Jittlr 
attention  havinir  been  directed  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  VogeKs  Leipzig-Chronicles, 
there  appeared  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  1663,  a 
large  cross,  and  other  signs  in  the  skies. 
In  the  ten  years  of  the  preceding  century, 
of  which  we  have  accurate  meteorological 
observations,  recorded  in  the  Brestau  Jahr- 
buchcr,  wc  6nJ  something  valuable:  viz., 
under  the  28th  Nov.  17t<.>,  and  2nd  Dec. 
1723,  fireballs  ;  under  the  29ib  .\ov.  I720.an 
aurora  boruulis,  and  under  the  27ih  Nov. 
1725,  a  remarliable  '  diriy  and  dense  fog.' 
If  other  decennia  had  been  as  accurately 
noted,  probably  many  rooro  phenomena 
would  have  been  xeen  on  those  days.  How- 
ever, in  most  recent  times,  in  which  accu- 
rate observations  have  been  made  again, 
Capocci  has  recorded  the  falling  of  meteoric 
stones  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  l!>09,  18.10  and 
1839;  on  the  2Kth,  ISIO  and  IS22;  on  the 
30th,  1B2I  ;  on  the  27th,  1S24-;  and  on  the 
2Gth,  1831  ;  a  storm-tide  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  is  also  reported  on  the  26 — '1&  of 
Nov.  1825,  a  strange  submundane  thunder 
frequently  occurring  on  the  same  day  of 
ifae  year  at  Bessarabia,  and  a  tremendous 
storm  in  Loudon  on  the  29th  of  Nor,  IS39. 
Von  llofl*,  too,  has  designated  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  earthquakes,  which  have 
been  experienced  un  the  29th  of  November, 
and  generally  between  the  28th  and  SOth. 
More  than  twice  as  many  have  occurred  on 
these  days  as  on  the  l3ili  uf  November- 
The  volcanic  eruptions  on  thusedaye,  how- 
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ever,  are  very  infrequent.  I  find  only  th« 
30th  of  Nov.  174-1  dislingtiished  by  an 
eruption  of  Colopaxi.  In  respect  to  the 
connection  between  the  29ib  and  I3tb  o 
NoviMuber,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
Philadelphia  two  earthquakes  occurred  in 
succession,  precisely  on  the  29th  of  Nov. 
1800,   and  on  the  12—13  Nov.  1801. 

The  lUth  of  August  and  tbe  days  imme* 
diatcly  prccodin^r  and  following,  are  distin- 
guished less  by  fireballs  and  falling  stars 
than  by  other  phenomena.  I  lind  the  fol- 
lowing notices  in  ancient  works.  Od  the 
lltbof  August,  1561,  according  to  Vogel's 
Leipzig-Chronicles,  there  was  seen,  in  the 
forenoon  a  very  rcmakabte  red  meteor, 
emitting  frequent  fiasbcs  of  light,  of  course 
in  bright  day.  There  is  much  information 
of  this  kind  recorded  iu  the  abovc-mea> 
tioned  Breslau  Collections,  h  ib  there 
stated,  under  the  year  1717,  October,  p. 
218.  that  numerous  meteors  hud  been  seen 
at  Frcjburg  in  Uechtland,  in  Aupust,  1715, 
(the  day  is  not  noted).  On  the  lOth  of  Au< 
gust,  1717,  a  large  fireball  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  Lusace,  Silosia,  Poland  and 
Hungary.  On  the  8th  of  Aug.  1723,  nnmo* 
rous  falling  stars  appeared  '  in  many  parts 
of  the  heavens,  like  liretliea.'  On  the  12th 
of  Aug.  172i,  stellto  cadcntes  were  again 
socD.  To  this  multitude  of  August  mete- 
ors there  are  no  corresponding  November 
meteors.  During  the  years  1716 — 172G,  of 
which  the  Coliuclioos  give  mon:  particular 
accounts,  there  occurred  only  a  single  fire- 
flash,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  12th  Nov.  1*21  ; 
as  a  compensation,  however,  fur  the  fireballs 
and  falling  start),  there  were  frequent  north- 
ern lights.  Is  there  perhaps  a  variation  in 
the  brightness  and  the  strength  of  the  phe- 
nomenon \  May  il  be  that,  fur  a  length  of 
time,  the  August  meteors,  and  then  again 
the  November-meteors  prevail  1  And  docs 
there  lie  in  this  variation,  perhaps,  the  rea- 
son why  tbe  regular  recurrence  of  the  phe* 
nomenon  has  not  been  much  earlier  observ- 
ed \ — In  modern  times  only  the  10th  of 
Aug.  1S15,  and  the  10— 11  of  Aug.  1823, 
have  been  dtRtiriguinbed  bv  falling  stars. 
On  the  13th  of  Aug.  1S23,  Hanstccn  saw  a 
falling  star  in  clcnr  daylight,  fur  a  second 
and  .1  half,  through  the  telescope  (Frorifp*g 
Notices,  xiv.  168).  A  Greball  with  mist  and 
earthquake  was  seen  in  Tuscany  on  the 
12 — 13  of  Aug.  1824.  Earthquakes  in  gen* 
eral  occur  (according  to  Von  HofTa  work) 
but  seldom  On  tiicsedaysj  yet  they  were 
felt  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  10th  of  Aug. 
1784,  and  on  the  1 1th.  1797.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  notice  the  proporlinnahly 
greater  number  of  rolconic  crupiioris. 
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The  29ili  of  July  has  as  yet  been  but  wry 
little  investigated.  According  to  VugelV 
Leipzig-Chronicles,  there  fell  a  great  *tar 
from  hcaren  on  the  26th  of  July,  1M>S,  fol- 
lowed by  stormy  winds  and  earthquakes. 
There  is  nothing  of  moment,  meteoroKigi- 
callr,  as  to  the  July  days,  in  the  Breslaii 
Collections.  Von  Hoff  represents  earth- 
quakes as  rather  frequent  on  those  days. 
A  meteoric  stone  fell  on  the  29th  of  July, 
ISiO.  The  subsequent  new  comparliions 
mny  be  of  importance,  as  they  certainly 
shed  surprising  light  over  the  relations  of 
the  different  critical  days  to  each  other. 
In  the  Basle-Chronicle  of  Urstisius,  I  fmil 
under  the  year  1566,  on  the  28th  and  2!Mh 
of  July,  the  sun  and  moon  became  blood- 
red,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  this  striking 
phenomenon  was  repented.  And  in  the 
Frankfort -Chronicle  of  Lersner,  under  the 
year  1694,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  heavens, 
without  wind  or  rain,  were  full  of  (icry 
flames,  as  also  again  on  the  9th  of  AugtiHt. 
According  to  the  same  Chronicle  a  remark- 
able redness  of  the  sun  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1575.  From  Von  Hoff"*s  work  on 
earthquakes  we  learn  farther,  that  there  were 
frequent  outbursts  of  flame  from  Vcsuviui! 
precisely  on  ihc^e  critical  days  uf  Julv  and 
August.  They  took  place,  for  exsmpic,  on 
the  CSth  of  July.  1707.  2f>th.  177^?,  arid  or. 
the  2Sth.  n?'").  on  the  one  hari'l ;  ar;*!  on  th*- 
other. on  the  liib  of  A-jy.  l'.S-2.  7:h,  17^7. 
and  Sth.  1S3-2. 

Fihallv.  the   rorr.ection   of  the  lV>i   <-.' 
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July  with  the  C'th  of  .Vc.  t.T.'jtr  .*  •Tr.»;',j». 

On  the  forrrj*T  itr  T»-rr:*rtt*>  *-*".•';•  t^«r>  r^fc-iy  pr.',f  '.o'.?.  tT 

occurred  *:  the  A-  ':!.*».  i".  :ho  *■■-••.*»►.■.".  7*t.*-it'.  ',■/*♦»*«•  '/< 

Tear*.  17S4  «T,j    ;Tt?  :  tie   !:e   M'r-*   ',■'■''-■  "■  *  »-' 

noxers  to-V  r'.sr*    i  ::■':  tcLiz.h    >  t-":*  *jr  ,  ;-•:*   ; 

the  3.::.  t:*r*  .T»:-_:if.  ti-t-i-  '-'^ -'-i    ^•^-'  '■•  ■  ;•■ 

acd  ]*-;-:.  '  •    ■■..'• 

A»   Kr't.'-i.r-   L-tieTtT.  tt  ■ii'-w   ^.'j-.,:.-  «.'/•■■  .» • 
(?*r,cet  are.  ■\»f.  ::  ■►  ti*i:  svjie'f  . '.'-.  ►  *.•-  bC-:      ;'■   »    ^ 

fj.  ;-   z  "-r: -'T.Tr   •-— vt-ji     £.1-;*       r*'*-ji    i    i  m- -.i 
a-:'  ft     Tj  F".t-i  UL^*-   :.f»/i  -.•:>.».— .-^  c  i  ■ 
t-~«-«  ^f  ".Ij*  T  ei.-       *''*■-;    '-•■    ■.■•-;:■■;  '.:.*  -i 
p*t:fr;  iro'-t'- *!;!■•-»  •.'*  ■.:.»-:i  •■!   1  •  ••-.»■  I   '.;■ 


withta  a  tT^ceutiiurn  sovvnil  rciiiaiikikMo 
iiieteurs  h:i*0  ai'i'rtm-d-  In  IVhmary  :  t'U 
the  Vl>t,  17  IS,  ttii  iiuriTn  t<t>t«Mlit  ;  vit  thv 
'J'JmJ,  17t!>,  It  ltir>:i'  lirrtMll,  iihhi'iu'il  nl  th« 
itaino  tiiiu'  ill  Itiity,  S» itiii>rlitiiil,  Snithiit, 
Hoheniia,  and  Sitf%irt  ;  utt  iho  'i'iA,  WiM, 
an  tiniiu-nxf  red  l•r(■^<•  ttt  Ni>u<i;urt>il  uiiil 
Kiew  ;  mi  the'J^ul,  17.'!,  tin  ituintti  ;  i>ti  thu 
li)th,  17'.''2,  It  hii>>c  tirnhiiU.  In  Mtiich:  uii 
the  'OlUh  null  :ii>lh,  171!*,  thurit  ukih  wbm 
ill  Frnnrc  liir|.>tt  ticry  iiii<li*iir»,  mii  iIhi  M7lh, 
170'),  nuniiTtiiis  Niefltii  chiIimiIuk,  iumI  imi  ihn 

nih,  niii,  2jiiii.  niM, 'jMh.  mi,  -Jiih, 

172I<,  iiiid  21<ih,  17'^(i,  ihtt  niirlluru  littlii*  j 
no  thiit  Ihn  22  'Jfi  of  IMiirrh  uf  ihu  [tti.v.nt\ 
ing  ciMiliiry,  rnrri'>i|iiMiilH  with  ihn  t*i  li 
fif  Novcinhcr,  in  ri'iiifia  In  ihit  lri!i]iii-iii:y 
rif  auroriiM  (not  of  firi-luilU  itml  lulling  atiirh). 
Hence  It  Ih  Hp[iiirt-iit  (Iml,  If  Mr.  f'M|iijf.i:i 
had  miidi*  his  iiharrviiiiniiii  u  ltiiNilrt-<l  yiiHfs 
earlier,  he  irtiint  doiihlli:B«  havn  (ifec*)  on 
other  critl<:iil  lUtyi- 

Wernnrliidi;  hi- re  our  r<;view'>f  tlt»  fnr.iii, 
nnd  pr'irfeil  to  eckiiy  im  i:>|(liiiitili'tii  itt 
them,  whilht  we  r»-t!ftrv<!  iooiirk*:lv(rK,  littum 
concluding',  the  prt-K«-iitniioii  ol  kiill  r/iore 
<'rii:.Miiariral  fact*,  r<-q<iiriri|r  yti  d*:*per  ru 
flection. 

Oh  the  pri(iri(i!f,  thsl  far  f<:t'l.*jd  <-«plii.- 
natioiit:  tii'ikt  not  he  r*  i-o/ti-d  to,  ¥f\.*.h  w« 
rii)V';  t'.errt  ri'-xr'rr  bt  hufifj;  It  t*f  tut  tjutt- 
*ior.rjh!<:  to  iitHKy  r<i)''>rii'<;-ik  M}.i:'t.*.r  w«r 
o , j*'(t  'o  iiMf,'/j'«-  ti  i:;iti,n-  *il.y-U  'o  ii.***- 
'if\K  Uf-t   nwi   li'/i.**-     'U'')    iift*f   f*  1/ 
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pliysics^  rather  thtin  to  Hnticipatc  it  by  nny 
decisive  opinion.  So  in  i}ii»  cn^e  aUo  bi- 
has  stimulnted  to  obsorvntioiiK,  ami  that  h\ 
liii  own  example,  withoui  tying  himselt 
down  to  any  hypothesis.  Vet  he  HetMiis  to 
give  n  preference  to  that  explanoiion  which 
atiributCB  to  them  the  nearer  origin, 
at  least  iniisiiHich  as  he  spenks,  in  bi» 
g  cni  Travels  (German  edit.  Ud.  II.  p.':96), 
of  a  more  frequent  occurrence  of  incleurs 
in  the  equinoctial  regions,  on  the  cuusts, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  vulcunoes,  and  ihruwK 
out  tlie  qnere,  wlieiher  perhnps  the  electric 
charge  of  the  lower  atmosphere  does  not 
operate  on  the  higher  regii>D!>,  out  of  which 
the  fittlirig  stars  proceed  I  Many  othertt  ol 
the  Berlin  circle  of  snvnns  aHirmed  the  at* 
moepheric  origin  of  these  phenomena.  So 
C.  G.  Fischer,  who  in  thudiscuxvions  of  the 
Berlin  Acndeiny  of  1820,  proposed  the 
view,  that  iireballg  and  falling  stars  are  en- 
kindled from  oleaginous  mundane  vapors, 
which  ascend  from  the  earth  above  the  rain- 
zone,  and  with  their  hery  explosions  and 
ejectioiiH,  penetrate  the  regions  of  aqueous 
meteors.  Ideler  also,  in  u  volume  of  his 
published  at  Berlin  in  1S32,  asserts  the  at 
musphcric  origin  of  fireballs  in  spt^cial  rc- 
laiioa  lo  the  northern  lights.  The  ele 
tnents,  however,  out  of  which  they  are  furm- 
ed,  seem  to  h!tn  to  be  of  an  organic  oaturc. 
He  thinks  they  are  diH'used  above  (he  lower 
atmoHphere,  and  timt  the  procc^scK  g^oing  on 
there  are  originated  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ttirc,  a9  ore  tboic  of  the  inferior  regions  of 
the  air.  Towards  the  poles,  these  6ne  mate- 
rials become  combined  in  forming  the  north- 
ern light;  towards  the  equator,  discharge 
themselves  in  fireballs  and  shooting  stars  ; 
yet  that  medial  i<iates  orproccsscs  occur  in 
the  same, characterized  by  remarkable  mists, 
lofty  columns  of  smoke,  and  sometimes  ve- 
ry high  lumlnoun  cloud?.  TheorjSiiuic  came 
forth  significantly,however,  to  the  aid  of  the 
matter  in  ditipuie,  in  the  Alga:  and  Infusoria 
of  the  red  snow,  sulphurous  rain,  etc.  We 
have  here  la  do  with  atmospheric  organisms. 
No  less  acutely  did  Egen  (in  Gilbert's  An- 
ikuls,  Bd.  75)  maintain  the  atmospheric  ori- 
gin of  these  meteors,  founding  his  opinion 
principally  on  the  metallic  elements  found  in 
meteoric  Btnnen,  and  believed  the  material 
out  of  which  they  were  in  part  formed  lo  be 
the  immense  quantity  of  metallic  vupor 
which  daily  ascends  from  mines,  etc. 
^Meanwhile,  some  elentents  of  meteoric 
Btoncs  could  not  be  derived  from  this  source, 
as  for  example.  Nickel.  Then,  ngain,  be- 
sides iron,  there  ought  to  be  found  ofiener 
in  meteoric  stones  othtr  niclald  mote  fre- 
qncDlly  evaporated  from  the  corthi  such  as 


copper,  zinc,  etc.  i  which,  however,  is  by 
no  inconsihc  rose.  It  must  cetiainly  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  advocnte^  of 
the  atmospheric  hypothesis  lo  become  more 
intimately  acquniutcd  with  the  couMituctit 
elements  of  iho^e  highest  regions  of  vapor  ; 
and  to  this  end,  have  Egen  and  Ideler 
lirst  contributed  any  thing  of  importance. 
J.  VV.  Kilter  nUo  has  already,  in  the  IGth 
vol.  of  Gilbert's  Annals,  explained  the  me- 
teoric fires,  together  with  the  aurora  bo- 
rcalis  and  the  electrical  developments  of 
the  storm,  as  telluric  phenomena,  and  has 
nisKUmed  periods  of  from  9  to  10  years  with- 
in which  the  aclivily  of  these  atmospheric 
processes  rises  to  its  height  and  abates 
again.  Among  the  lialinns,  Bohini  uflirmed 
the  atmoaplieric  origin  o{  faUing  stars, 
whilst  be  c:cplu>ncd  tbcin  to  be  iuflummable 
gases,  dispersed  in  strenl;s  through  the  up- 
per air  (Giornale  di  Fisica  in  Froriep's  No- 
tice*, V.  '2-16).  Meyer,  in  Schweiger's  Joor- 
nnl  (Bd.  XII-  p.  412},  made  the  very  inter- 
esting remark,  that  the  greater  number  itf 
meteoric  stones  and  iireballs  occur  at  tlic 
lime  when  the  moon  (seen  from  the  auu)  is 
hasting  on  its  course,  consequently  in  the 
last  quarter^  and  usually  when  she  is  in  one 
of  her  nodes.  But  he  is  very  far  from  hold- 
ing that  these  phenumcita  proceed  from  the 
■noon,  believing,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
purely  atmospheric  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  astro- 
nunicr  Lalande  has  inuiniaioed  that  meteor- 
ic stones  are  reatJyejectcd  from  vulcanvcsin 
the  moon  (moon-stones).  Benzcnberg  haa 
uHirmcd  the  same,  in  a  treatise  published  at 
Bonn  in  1634',  and  very  recently,  too,  the 
great  and  highly  respectable  chemist  Bur- 
zetius  has  thrown  out  this  view  (Poggen- 
dorf's  Annals,  Bd.  33).  He  has  subjet:ied 
the  meteoric  atones  to  most  careful  chemi- 
cal ana)ysie>,  and  distinguished  two  principal 
species  of  stones  which  are  not  found  on 
Our  globe,  and  which  he  thinks  can  he  con- 
sidered nothing  but  stones  ejected  frutn 
two  different  lunar  volcnnucs.  But  iode> 
pcndcntly  of  the  fact,  that  the  cTystnlline 
structure  of  the  meteoric  stones,  the  re- 
markable triple  crossings  observed  in  thein 
(the  so-ralled  U'idmannic  figures)  nnd  the 
absence  of  nil  scoria  (except  on  the  surface) 
appear  not  to  indicate  a  vulcanic  origin, 
Ctiladni  has  triumphantly  shown,  llial  a 
stone  falling  from  ihe  moon  to  the  earth, 
must  come  lo  us  with  ibc  velocity  uf  3^,UDtJ 
feet  in  a  second,  whilst  this  far  e\ceeds 
Uial  of  fireballs  and  falling  t^lars.  Finallyi 
it  cannot  be  supposed  ihai  a  stone  falling 
down  from  the  uioon  could  remain  sta- 
tionary in   the  air  for    seconds  mid  mii^ 
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utes,  ilieD  proceed  on  its  way,  ami  mouni ! 
up  a^ia  ID  a  curved  course  ;  nil  which  liaii 
beeti  observed  in  firrballs.  If  al  Inst  ihc 
view  of  Berzelius&linitld  ever  be  confirme'd, 
we  shouK)  with  ju!>iicc  cumpliiiii  of  our 
trcarheroiia  sntellilc  mooD,  fur  linving  been 
shooting  nt  us,  inccs»intlyv  for  ihouitunds  of 
yenris  o»t  of  her  two  volcnnic  cr.iters,  as 
oat  of  a  poir  of  huge  canoons,  the  almost 
iimuiDcrablc  niciooric  Btouoa  already  cdu* 
memtcd  by  Chlndni. 

Chladni  nitd  Herg-mnnn  (independently  of 
biro  and  alniost  at  the  same  time)  were  the 
first  lo  anitert  ibc  cosmic  origin  of  fire- 
fnelcors.  Chlodni  belieree  that  they  come 
from  parts  of  space  in  the  solar  ^ysirni. 
where  our  earin  exercises  no  attracUie 
power^  foreign  bodies  from  a  distance  great* 
er  than  (hat  of  our  planet?,  and  that  ibey 
may  be  first  ignited  by  friciion  on  the  cir- 
carafcrcnce  of  our  nlinosphere.  Now  ll  was 
of  importance  to  compare  these  ncw-romers 
uf  our  aolar  system  wiih  those  already 
known.  They  were  entirely  too  iiisignili' 
earn  in  size  to  he  considered  planets.  Nor 
could  any  well  venture,  at  first,  to  regard 
tbem  OB  cornels  revoUing  round  the  sun.  It 
was  conjectured  that  they  might,  although 
sweeping  far  awny  beyond  us  in  space, 
ueverihelcss  be  connected  with  the  earth, 
and  rflaied  lo  it  as  comets  to  the  sun.  Zach 
calls  them  eurth-comeu;  Farcy,  %'ory  small 
ntellites  of  the  earth. 

Tlic  circumspect  and  cautious  experi- 
menter Von  Hoir,  after  all  the  experience 
bitberto  possessed,  found  no  rcusoii  lu  as- 
sign those  tttnnll  bodies  to  any  one  of  the 
brg«r  of  our  sohir  system,  cither  to  the  sun 
or  to  the  earth,  nor  to  subordinate  ihcni 
exclusively  to  any  one.  He  says(Poggen- 
dorf's  Annals.  Bd.  38),  that  tlioy  become 
ignited  by  a  kind  of  gaseous  mailer,  which 

diffused  abroad  annd  the  hcarcniy  bodies, 

iihout  balouging  to  the  atmosphere  of  one 
Btintbcr  i  which,  however,  coming  in 
contact  with  out  earth  in  its  course  round 
the  stin,  is  then  first  formed  by  a  plly^^co- 
fibamicnl  process  into  a  mass  (hcnco  the 
JDterniil  cryHtslline  slruclnre),  and  becomes 
■immediately  enkindled  (hence  the  vilrilicd 
larfacc  v(  the  mfieoric  sinties).  The  Ne- 
apolitan sarnnt  Capocci,  however,  goes  a 
litllo  farther  in  this  view.  He  nmUes  fire- 
balls aM  falling  stars  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  comets,  and  holds  the  opinion, 
that  both  are  originated  out  of  this  primi- 
tive matter,  or  out  of  the  atoms  dilfused 
amid  the  beacenly  bodies,  and  indeed  by 
means  of  the  attraction  of  tbcso  bodies. 
The  smaller  fornnations  of  this  kind,  fire- 
balls  and  shooting  stars,  yitld  to  the  power 


of  attrUtinn,  and  fall  down  upon  the  plan* 
els  :  the  comets,  on  the  other  hand,  sweep 
on  freely  among  the  planets,  and  follow  only 
the  attraction  of  the  sun.  This  primary 
matter,  or  the  aggregate  of  atoms,  out  of 
which  firc-meieors  and  comets  are  formed, 
must  be  distributed  through  the  solar  sys* 
tem  in  certain  magnetic  currents,  in  such 
manner  that  the  earth  in  its  nimual  course 
comes  in  conlacl  M'itb  it  only  on  pnrtic- 
ular  days ;  and  these  are  the  days  or  ui^hts, 
on  which  ttie  meteors  are  seen  in  such 
numbers  (Echo  du  Monde  savant,  26 
Aug.  1840.) 

Professor  Wildl  went  still  farther,  who 
eren  represented  fireballs  and  falling  stars 
ns  small  planets.  He  calls  ibcm  (in  Voigt'a 
Magazine,  Ud.  9,  p.  408,)  remains  of  a  shat- 
tered plsnei.  Asalready  the  four  asteroids, 
by  the  peculiar  combinntion  of  their  paths, 
lead  us  to  consider  tlicin  as  fragments  of  a 
single  larger  planet,  which  perhaps  former- 
ly occupied  that  fpace  alone,  in  which  we 
now  find  them,  so  may  the  firebalUand  fall* 
ing  stars  be  looked  upon  only  as  remains, 
complements,  even  as  a  gleaning,  of  the  Inst 
and  least  remains  of  that  shattered  planet. 
Olbers,  on  the  contrary,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, was  inclined  to  regard  Greballsas 
comets  of  a  diminished  scale,  and  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  as  if  an  immense  host  of  them 
revolves  regularly  around  the  sun  and 
reaches  the  plain  of  the  curiirs  orbit  la 
that  part  through  which  it  onn'inlly  passes 
from  the  lOib  to  the  Hth  of  November. 
If  the  earth  also  meets  such  hosts  uf  falling 
stars  on  other  days,  then  it  may  be  that 
there  arc  several  of  them,  which  further 
investigation  may  prove-  (Schumacher's 
Jabrbuch  of  1837,  p.  60.) 

It  is  evident  huw  entire  and  irreconcil- 
able is  the  opposition  between  the  purely 
cosmic  and  ihe  purely  atmospheric  hypo- 
theses. On  the  one  hand,  the  fire-meteors 
are  taken  to  be  sub&tanijal  comets,  or  per- 
haps planetary  bodies,  which,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  earth,  yield  only  to  the 
greater  attraction  of  the  sun;  on  the  other, 
they  arc  supposed  to  be  mere  vapors,  whicb 
rise  up  out  of  the  cnnh  and  arc  discharged 
with  an  appearance  of  lightning,  cOiibo- 
quenily  something  infinitely  smaller.  The 
advocates  of  the  atmospheric  doctrine  say, 
with  t:hakspcare: 

"  Th«  esrlli  has  tlllbb1«>^  st  the  water  bas, 
And  these  are  uf  ;lifin." 

And  yet,  incongruous  as  the  two  hypo- 
theses are,  we  feel  compelled  by  the  real 
circumstances,  to  attempt  an  accommoda- 
tion. 
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niot,  \vhn  pnyn  ipccial  attcnttOD  to  the 
xoiltncnl  liulit,  i«  in  Home  degree  opposed 
In  tint**;  una,  litia  Idulcr  and  Kilter,  attaclj 
i)Ariiriiliir  u-cighl  to  tlic  Aurora  borcntis. 
Wliiltt  iliD  liittor  rice  witli  the  Aurora  from 
Ihe  earth,  tlin  former  doRceuds  with  the  zo- 
ilifldil  tight  from  the  »un.  Although  Biot 
mainloins  tho  cosmic  hopoihcsis,  and  ex- 

fiUina  tho  lire-meteors  as  a  meteoric  cloud 
uU  oflilllo  comelaryand  planetary  bodies, 
wliicU  revoIvD  round  the  sun,  yet  he  gives 
to  the  eorth  a  certain  iiiflnence  over  these 
bfirtien,  since  he  nsiumes,  that  the  foice 
wiih  which  the  earth  strikes  thai  cloud, 
whoa  they  meet,  causes  many  of  these  lit- 
tle bodies  to  be  violently  separated  from  it, 
which  then  fall  down  to  ua.  (Poggeodorf 'a 
Annuls,  Bd.  59.) 

\Vc  hero  firmly  hold  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  northorn  and  lodiacal  lights  and 
the  meteor*.  If  it  be  ihc  most  difGcult 
point  of  the  inquiry,  yet  ii  is  probably  also 
llir  moht  iniporinnl.  Tho  northern  light 
Hirrnmft  forth  from  the  pole  of  ihc  earth, 
tlip  milincnl  from  the  cfjuator  of  the  sun. 
Po  iliry  perhaps  both  extend  out  so  far  that 
thc\'  tnny  meet  1 

The  northern  lichl  certainly  throws  out 
its  beauts  to  a  very  great  distance.  Han- 
Meen  boliovcs  that  it  shines  only  beyond 
the  circumference  of  our  atmosphere.  The 
fiery  pillars,  which  it  erects  from  the  pole 
to  uur  zenith,  and  the  auroral  crowns  which 
il  forms  certainly  rise  very  high.  Above 
nil,  wo  mu«t  not  attach  too  little  moment 
to  the  radius,  within  wi>ich  the  globe  ex- 
erts physical  eflccts  (not  merely  the  me- 
chnnicnl  of  fjrnvitalion).  A  body  of  more 
than  1700  miles  diameter  has  the  power  to 
cMend  its  influence  proportionately  by 
means  of  its  exhalations  and  magnetic  cur- 
rrnts,  or  even  to  attract  to  itself,  within  a 
wide  circumference,  the  fine  particles  it 
meets  in  its  path,  and,  in  its  forward  move- 
ment, to  magnetize,  electrify,  and  galvan- 
ixe  them,  i.  e.,  to  call  out,  in  its  light,  explo- 
(linnii  nnd  even  organic  developments^ 
ihotigh  they  be  but  ofthe  lowest  order. 

The  zodiacal  light  is  of  a  far  more  mys- 
terious nature,  and  much  less  accurately 
observed  than  the  northern.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  it  always  rises  in  a  rod  piN 
lar  from  the  sun's  equator,  nnd  is  seen 
in  (he  morning,  preceding  the  sun,  in 
the  evening,  following  it.  Fhi*  pillar  as- 
sumes a  pyramidal  form,  it  in  said,  and  con- 
sists of  ciheror  of  some  fine  gaseous  matter 
or  other,  which  the  sun  carries  along  with 
it  in  its  revolution  around  its  axis  in  the 
plain  of  its  equator.  I  must,  however,  con- 
fcsM  that  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
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to  witness  this  pointed  pyramid.  1  never 
hare  seen  the  zodiacal  light  otherwise  than 
in  an  inverted  pyramid,  the  shaft  opening 
outwards,  like  the  so-catled  wnter-ft rowing 
of  tho  sun.  This  depends  probably  only  oa 
the  size  of  the  appearance,  or  the  lengtii  of 
the  lunuDOiis  pillar.  If  we  think  of  it  only 
as  an  ether-disk  of  small  diameter  adjoined 
annularly  to  the  suo'a  equator,  then  we  must 
necessarily  see  it  in  profile,  as  a  painted 
cone.  If,  however,  we  conceive  of  this 
disk  as  very  widely  extended,  reaching  al- 
most to  ouriielves,  then  must  it  appear  in  as 
as  an  inverted  cone.  We  then  stand  near  to 
it,  as  to  an  avenue,  and  the  end  next  to  us 
seems  to  us  wider  than  that  which  is  lost 
in  the  perspective  distance- 
However  great  the  diflerence  between 
this  luminous  appearance  connected  wiiti 
the  sun^s  equator  and  that  with  the  pole  of 
the  earth,  yet  is  there  much  that  is  similar 
between  the  zodiacal  and  northern  light. 
Both  are  ruddy  glows  on  our  borizoa,  of 
about  the  same  intensity — they  appear  to 
consist  of  the  same  fine  material,  or  to  cast 
the  same  reflexions,  whether  the  light i 
come  from  the  sun  or  from  the  luminous 
pole  of  the  earth-  They  both  seem  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  cihcr,  of  a  ihin  primi- 
tive matter  dilfused  amidst  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Were  this  so,  then  this  ether 
would  bo  considered  a  leader  of  the  phys- 
ical cOccts  interposed  between  the  sua 
and  tin,  and  as  well  the  northern  as  the 
zodiacal  light  would  be,  in  a  greater  orlesa 
extent,  the  visible  signs  of  such  a  far-reach- 
ing etHicney.  Between  these  two  there  oc- 
cur other  phenomena  of  light,  which  nro 
neither  northern  nor  zodiacal  lights,  but 
similar  to  both,  and  have  sometimes  appear- 
ed precisely  on  the  criticnl  oieieorie  days. 
Of  this  sort  was  that  remarkable  redness 
which,  on  ihc  29lh  of  July  and  7th  of  Ang. 
1^(>6,  dyed  the  sun  and  moon  with  purple  ; 
and  those  rainless  lightnings  which,  on  the 
■29th  of  July  nnd  9th  of  Au^.  169-^,  filled  ih« 
entire  horizon.  So  also  tnose  mysterion 
morning  and  evening-glows  which,  io  a' 
very  unusual  manner,  preceded  the  rising  of 
the  sun  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  succeed' 
ed  bis  setting  for  the  san^e  length  of  time. 

Is  it  perhaps  possible  that  the  beams  uf 
the  northern  and  of  the  zodiacal  liglil  ore 
really  a  medium  ihrougli  which  the  primary 
and  subordinate  hcovcnly  bodte'',  sun  ana 
planet,  act  on  envh  other  physicnlly  \  The 
zodiacal  light  may  be  well  dennminairtt 
the  heliocomct,  as  the  polar  li?ht  forms  tho 
gcocomet.  In  tho  comets  the  shining  is 
constant,  which  in  the  zodiacal  and  uurtk 
em  light  is  transitory. 
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JuH  OB  if,  now,  nil  ihcso  proper  am)  im- 
proper  cotiiL'is  bIjouIiI  have  brought  furtii 
tgmn  smaller  oqvs  of  their  kind,  the  fire- 
tneteorn  hnve  been  conMderetl  an  really  of  a 
cometic  nature,  alibough  ouly  very  iniigni- 
ficoDt  bcnvciily  bodies.  It  is  a  wunder  that 
there  bnsnot  been  cooiiecied  uiih  ihis  the 
mythical  idea  of  children  from  the  mar- 
ringc  of  the  son  and  planL-t. 

Ill  a  very  surpritiing  manner,  there  appear 
also  on  ibe  sun,  besides  ibe  zodiacnl  light, 
other  strange  bodieii,  precioely  ns  fireballe 
and  shuoting  stars  appear  i>n  our  earth  to- 
gether with  the  northern  light :  and  the  ni- 
inilnrity  of  the  two  appearances  tends  to  the 
cooelusioa  of  lome  relationHhip  between 
tbetn. 

We  hftfO  abore  adduced  instances  id 
vhich,  on  ibe  critical  dnys,  either  an  au- 
rora took  the  place  of  the  falling  stars,  or 
both  had  been  teen  at  (he  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  or  even  both  si- 
muliancuusly  in  the  siinie  country.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  they  arc  only  difTer- 
ent  operations  of  one  primary  cause,  or  dif- 
ferent inomcntii  of  the  same  process  of  ua 
lore,  or  interchangeably  the  complements 
of  each  other.  But  it  might  also  be  thought, 
tbat  they  have  proceeded  from  very  differ- 
cut  causes  and  react  on  each  other  as  op< 

fioailes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  ai 
east  be  doubted,  that  ibey  ataud  in  some 
relation  lo  one  another. 

It  is  found  however  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sun  also,  besides  the  zodiacal  light, 
which  liccms  to  bo  analogous  to  our  aurora 
boronlis,  other  bodies  arc  met  with,  wliich 
appear  to  correspond  with  our  firebfillsand 
fulling  stars,  and  are,  perbapsj  eren  identi- 
cal with  them. 

Erinuan  has,  in  Poc^gcudorf  *8  Annals  (Dd. 
48,  p>  582),  Tentured  the  bold  afliruiaiion, 
that  a  host  of  falling  stars  encircles  the  sun 
and  passes  by  our  earth  twice  a  year  in  two 
dirtttious,  once,  to  wit,  by  night  iu  August 
and  November,  and  a  second  time  by  day  in 
February  and  May.  He  infers  the  latter 
from  the  occurrence  of  very  irregular  ob- 
scurations of  the  sun  in  the  specified  sprinj; 
months.  His  view  is  instructive^  although 
he  has  reckoned  the  pcriuds  with  too  much 
baste.  The  instances  he  quotes  vary  much 
in  time.  Id  120^,  the  Inst  of  February,  there 
occurred  an  entirely  abnormal  obscuration 
of  the  sun  for  six  hours.  In  1545  the  days 
of  obficuralioD  were  from  the  23d  to  the 
OSlb  of  April,  in  1706  the  12th  of  May.  The 
e&AmpIrfi  also  are  rourh  too  few,  to  prove 
the  Sprtng'rerolution  of  those  questionable 
heavenly  bodies.  Bui  the  occurrence  of 
bodios  obscuring  the  sun,  of  which  we  hare 


not  a  trace  besides,  is  in  itself  interesting, 
inJepcnJcntly  of  ilio  correct  or  erroneous 
designation  of  periods,  nud  doubtless  spe* 
cially  so  in  respect  to  the  ini|uiry  before  us. 
Under  the  Emperor  Tiberius  there  was  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  obscuration  of  the  sun 
at  the  lime  of  full  moon.  In  (itlhert's  An- 
nals (Bd.5d,  p.  88)  we  And  mention  of  many 
mote  cases  of  unusuol  darknesses — in  the 

J 'ears  537,  7^9,  when  darkness  is  said  to 
lave  continued  for  many  dnys;  nod  in  the 
fear  1793,  when  a  long  body  passed  nblique> 
y  over  the  sun.  According  to  the  Museum 
of  Wonders,  ix.,  p.  429,  the  sun  was  obscur- 
ed throughout  the  day  in  New  England,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1798.  The  most  remarka- 
ble, but  also  most  questionable  case  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Theatrum  Europium,  Bd.  iv., 
p.6C0.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1636,  at  Khin- 
gen  in  Suabia,  the  sun  was  observed  to  be 
all  obscured  except  a  very  slender  but  still 
vitiibte  sickcl,  and  at  the  «nme  time  to  throw 
ofT  u  multitude  of  black  balls,  which  were 
widely  dispersed  over  the  hpavcns,  and  were 
not  an  optical  illusion  of  the  blinded  eye, 
but  evidently  cast  shadows  on  the  wall,  and 
fell  in  great  numbers  in  the  streets,  spread 
out  on  the  earth  to  "  a  table's  breadth  with 
blue  sulphurous  flames  issuing  from  them. 
Ii  is,  |icrliaps,  not  unalluwnbte  to  doubt  some 
circumstances  of  these  facts  as  reported  to 
us  by  a  very  wonder-seeking  age  :  yet  arc 
they  not  altogether  without  reason. 

As  abnormal  obscurations  in  general,  so 
also  have  distinctly-formed  bodies  been  ob- 
served passing  over  the  sun.  Dr.  Rostan 
saw  a  spindle-formed  body  pass  over  it, 
partly  obscuring  il.  We  find  the  same  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts  of  the  Parisian  Academy 
of  17G3.  Many  astronomers  have  occasion' 
ally  seen  Htilc  planet-like  bodies  course 
their  way  over  the  sun.  Must  these  singU' 
lar  phenomena  be  taken  for  yet  undiscovor- 
i-d  planets,  or  for  comet-like  tnctoors  1 
When  Licbtenberg's  brother  saw  a  small 
body  on  the  sun's  disk  for  three  hours; 
Scheutler  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Venus 
(of  which  a  satellite  has  sometimes  been 
sought)  just  three  hours  j  Pongos  a  email 
round  spot  for  not  quite  two  hours,  etc.,  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  here  we  were  obliged 
rather  to  suppose  a  heavenly  body  pursuing 
its  slow  path,  than  an  immense  flaming  me- 
teor. Genuine  meteors,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  (hose  luminous  balls,  often  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  (Comp. 
Poggendorf's  Annals,  Bd.  6,  p.  2i7),  and 
ihoso  streaks  of  light,  which  SchrAter  and 
other  astronomers  have  sometimes  seen 
gliding  over  the  Geld  of  vision  of  their  tele- 
scopes.   These  aip^c&tfltuttfc  *xt  t^\VKwJ>?4 
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not  always  and  merely  to  be  looked  upon 
D9  uptivai  illusions  and  rcHcctions  of  parti- 
cles of  dust  round  in  ihc  telescope,  as  Gobel 
in  Poffgendorf 'ft  AnnnU  (Bd.  14)  nssumeii. 
There  i»,  however,  one  obserration  more 
weighty  ilinrt  oil  these,  which  has  hitherto 
lain  concealed  in  the  EItoIsu  Collections- 
It  is  there  reported  that,  for  three  days 
from  the  Uth  to  the  13th  of  November, 
1725,  ''just  at  mid'day  remnrkable  inocntffi" 
Were  seen  on  the  sun,  which  remained  no 
longer  than  the  lime  named.  The  remorlcB 
arc  not  of  mctcorii.  But  the  sun'Spots  just 
on  tliese  critical  Norember  days  must  be 
Tcgnrded  ns  an  oHliet  for  the  meteors.  Their 
connection  is,  at  least  after  so  numerons 
witnesses  for  the  meteorological  impor- 
tnnee  of  those  November-days,  undeniable- 
The  occurrence  of  unusual  sun-spots  at  this 
period  is  of  especial  weight,  because  it 
scem«  lo  prove  that  the  falling  stars,  which 
we  see  at  night,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
cases,  only  as  scaitered  and  quickly-vanish- 
ing ligbtK,  arc  interchanged  with  compact 
bodies,  which  by  day  are  able  to  obscure  the 
sun.  Arc  the  two  phenomena  the  same  t 
Are  they  perhaps  falling  stars  when  in  the 
aphelion  and  perigee,  opaque  bodies  when 
in  the  jicrihcliou  and  apogee  1  Docs  this 
phenomenon  appear  to  ns  in  one  year  near 
nt  hand,  in  nnoihcr  afar  ofTI  or  are  they 
two  distinct  phenomenal 

Perhaps  we  may  also  reckon  among  t^ese 
mysterious  bodies  some  so-called  comets  of 
earlier  limes,  which  were  strikingly  dilfer- 
cnt  from  the  ordinary  comets.  In  Luhi- 
ntccii,  Hist.  Comet.,  under  the  year  1107, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  dark  comet,  of 
which  only  the  tail  was  tuniinous;  and  un- 
der 1200  a  round  tailless  comet  is  mention- 
ed, from  which  there  fell  sulphurous  stones 
olTensive  to  the  smell.  The  comet  observ- 
ed by  Phratiza  in  1450  passed  belwecu  us 
and  the  moon,  and  covered  the  moon  with 
its  shadow.  A  comet  is  said  to  have  done 
the  same  in  1540,  unless  indeed  the  latter 
,Sias  been  wholly  confounded  with  the  for- 
ler.  Recent  astronomers  are  accustomed 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  this  probleiuali- 
cnl  case.  But  if  nstronomy  lets  it  go,  can- 
not meteorology  perhaps  take  it  up  I  The 
celebrated  new  star,  which  shone  out  snd- 
lenly  in  the  brow  of  Cassiopeia  in  157^2, 
Ind  mdecd  precisely  on  the  critical  Novem- 
lier'dnys — for  Tycho  Brnchc  discovered  it 
tin  the  lltb  of  November — and  which  also 
betrayed  sumelhtng  meteor-like  in  its 
wondrous  piny  of  colors,  for  it  was  first 
)urc  white,  then  yellow,  blue,  red,  and 
lastly  green,  cannnt  however  be  enumerated 
)rro>  because  i\  kepi  i)ie  same  place  in  the 


heavens  fourteen  months  In  succession,  ant 
showed  no  parallax,  and  therefore  presuma* 
bly  existed,  at  an  immense  distance  fromJ 
OS  beyond  the  solar  system. 

it  lies,  in  the  nature  m^  the  case,  that  ihttj 
advocates  of  the  cosmic  hypothesis  must 
seek  to  approach  nearer  to  a  tracing  out  ol 
those  ambiguous  bodies,  which  have  beet 
observed  partly  as  obscurations  of  the  sunJ 
partly  as  extraordinary  cometw.    Especiall/j 
is  there  need  to  recommend  observations  o\ 
the  sun  and  of  its  spots  ou  the  critical  daja] 
and  a  careful  cxaniinntiun  of  the  old  destg- 
nations  of  cornels,  the  ancient  mcleorolog- 
icnl  tables,  and  particularly  of  the  ancieni 
Chronicles,  in  wliich  there  is  contained  sOJ 
much  that  is  important,  but  which  has  hithn 
erto  received  so  little  attention,  and  out  of 
which  there  is  yet  to  be  deduced  much  rich- 
ness of  facts,  coofirmotion  of  the  critici' 
days,  etc.     Only  consider  all  that  the  indn- 
trious  Chladni  has  collected,  exclusively  ii 
redpect  to  meteuric  stones.     A  similar  col 
leciion  of  facte,  by  means  of  whicli  fallini 
stars,  abnormal  comets,  northern  and  zodi- 
ac&l  lights,  and  other  similar  luminous  jtht 
nomena,  as  well  as  obscurations  of  the  sanJ^ 
as  they  have  been  witnessed  for  many  ceo^ 
turies  past,  should  be  brought  under  revlci 
is  vet  a  de.iideratum  in  science. 

Perhaps  by  further  observations  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  result,  that  with  so  very  difler- 
ent  phenomena  a  far  more  complex  cansn- 
lity  must  also  t>c  adopted,  than  h.is  hitherloJ 
been  sought  for.     When,  in  order  to  carrjj 
out  on  exclusive  hypothesis,  we  draw  froi 
certain  inexplicable  facts,  which  cannot  yed 
by  any  possibility  be  compassed,  we  shar 
find  ourselves  on  a  path,  which  leads  pel 
baps  aside  from  (he  truth.    Leave  the  sui 
out  of  the  game,  and  we  fail ;  give  too  liitl^ 
weight  to  the  elHcacy  of  the  earth,  and  wi 
fail  again.     Stay  not  then  very  different  ei 
fects  proceed  from  the  conflict  of  the  tw< 
with  the  ether  diffused  between  them  \  Ef 
fects,  which  might,  on   the  one  hand,  coi 
respond  more  with  the  supra-miMidniie,  oi 
the  other  more  with  the  atmospheric  hyj 
thesis  1 

Clusters  of  planets  more  in  the  plain 
the  sun's  equator,  an  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense, overpowering  influence  of  the  sun'^ 
centrifugal  force,  as  it  revolves  on  its  nxn 
over  the  whole  spoce,  in  which  the  plani 
revolve.    Unless  now,  all  the  primitive  mal 
ter  originally  present    in    this    space, 
which    IS   perhaps    pcrpctuntty   generate^ 
anew  within  it  or  supplied  from  wtthoul 
became  concentrated  ond  ab^OThed  in  tl 
sun,  the   planets  and  comets  ;   if  some  of 
13  yet  present,  sweeping  (recly  like  a  rapol 
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shore  nnd  beneath  the  pliinetnry  orhlts, 
llien  \v\\l  it  pTububly.  al  least  in  pari  un<J  by 
degrees,  in  the  rcrotution  of  ihoso  orbs,  be 
inwn  along  with  thorn,*  and  conld  we  see 
iU  tbiB  vapor  rcvolviui*-  wiih  them  would 
corrcs(>onJ  with  the  Kotlincul  light.  It  woulil 
iln)  be  apprehenailtle,  thai  it  miehl,  at  lea^i 
Id  »ome  extent,  run  tojjciher  and  form  new 
plonctur}'  Or  comctary  bodies,  which  would 
ibcfl  rcvoire  ruitnd  ihc  sun;  and  could  wc 
■e«  them,  ihfy  would  nither  ohncure  the 
luQ  by  day,  or  shine  by  night.  In  this  way 
might  the  sun  stand  rcbtud  to  the  meteors, 
of  which  we  iipenlc. 

But  the  earth  has,  on  n  Bmnll  scale,  juat 
the  iam«  centrifugal  motion  as  the  sun.  It 
also  drawt  into  the  plain  of  its  equator 
erery  thing:  it  meets  on  its  way,  that  is 
weaker  than  itself.  Its  atmosphere  coraef 
Iq  contftct  with  the  ether,  through  which  it 
passes.  Resinances,  reactionA  may  take 
plae«  between  ibc  two,  or  commingliags. 
The  thinner  and  weaker  the  ether,  the  less 
severe  will  the  cuiitlict  be  ;  there  will  per- 
haps only  be  llaslies  emitted.  The  more 
conceutmied  the  force  which  meets  the 
earth,  the  more  severe  will  the  conflict 
be,  and  explosions  will  occur.  Who  shall 
affirm  whence  always  comes  the  material 
requisite  for  the  processes  themselves  nnd 
their  precipitation  I  Whether  only  out  of 
the  elhcr,  which  the  earth  eatclics  up  on 
its  way  1  Whether  only  from  the  evapora- 
tions of  tho  earth  itself  \  or  whether  from 
both  togcthur^uow  principally  from  these, 
then  from  that  1  If,  however,  not  merely 
elhar,  but  also  solid  bodies,  in  any  way 
whatever  formed  out  of  it,  like  small  pla- 
nets  or  cometn,  come  in  the  way  of  the 
•irth,  they  aUo,  innsniuch  an  their  gravity 
is  much  less,  must  be  forcibly  drawn  by  the 
c^ntrifu^il  motion  uf  the  earth,  into  the  di- 
rection of  its  equator.  And  henoe  it  seems 
to  be,  that  the  plentiful  showers  of  falling 
Btara,  which  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  tnkc  their  course  to- 
wards the  south.  But  it  does  not  follon-  as 
a  necessnTy  consequence,  that  these  falling 
stars  which  appear  to  us  are  the  same 
bodies  that  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  by 
day>  Eien  if  Iari;c  trains  of  meteoric 
bodies  come  porinHicnlly  in  contact  with 
oar  earth's  orbit,  yet  there  mny  perhaps  be 
an  eRsentialdiircrenccbi'tvveeu  those,  »luch 
approach  near  to  us,  arc  caught  np  and 
iijnited  by  our  planet,  and  those  which  re- 
main at  a  distance  from  us.  For  the  space 
between  us  and  the  sun  is  immense,  and 
very  diverse  bodies  may  be  formed  and 
move  therein.  Bodies  of  very  diflerent 
liiei  and  quolities  maybe  there  orginatcd  ; 
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ind  according  to   the  degree  of  exirrnal 
force,   on    which   they  strike,  become  va- 


riously modified  by  physicui  and  Chemical 
processes-  Between  hrehnlls  and  falling 
^tars  there  exists  a  difference  not  yet  ex- 
plained. Even  so  between  the  meteoric 
masses  which  fa))  to  the  earth.  They  nre 
meta)  or  stone,  of  two  pruiripal  species; 
they  arc  jelly,  paste  or  dust.  And  this 
•lust  cwnrms  with  microseopic  orgnnisms. 
We  nre  far  yet  from  knowing  iheconrse  of 
nature  so  exactly,  as  to  he  able  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  these  organisms.  ThrouirH 
Ehrenberg's  immorinl  discoveries  with  the 
microscope,  the  geography  of  organism  has 
been  widely  extended.  We  are  alnrast 
ready  to  believe  in  a  law  of  nature,  accord- 
ing  10  which  the  glorious  extension  of  the 
species  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  individual.  If  whole  mountains  con* 
sist  of  only  shales  of  ante-mundane  infuso- 
ria, if  every  drop  of  water  conrnins  thou- 
sands of  living  creature!*,  then  the  idea  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  far-fetched,  tliat  orgonisras 
may  be  formed  io  certain  regions  above 
us. 

A  portion  of  space,  whone  hetcrogeneoua 
forma  vary  from  the  magnitude  of  a  body 
obscuring  the  sun  to  the  microscopic  dimi- 
nntiveness  of  the  protococcos  in  the  red 
finow,  allows  not  iI^clf  to  be  conquered  by 
an  hypothesis.  We  must  study  it  with  pa- 
tient and  toilsome  industry. 

We  must  yet  advert  to  one  circumstance, 
for  it  is  necessary  here  to  proceed  like  a 
rircurnspL'ct  general,  who,  on  coming  into 
an  unknown  country,  stations  his  viueltea 
in  all  directions.  Grnnl,  that  meteors  are 
of  cosmic  origin,  nnd  belong,  like  com- 
ets, to  the  solar  system,  revolving  round 
the  sun  between  us  and  it,  then  must  the 
path  tie  either  between  that  of  Mercury  and 
the  sun,  or  between  that  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, or  that  of  the  cnrih  and  Venus.  In 
either  casa  must  the  two  inferior  planets 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  meteors,  at 
lenst  when  in  perigee.  Hence  it  (ieems  fit, 
hy  future  observations,  to  look  into  the  stale 
of  these  planets,  as  welt  as  of  the  moon, 
to  which  Mayer  has  already  directed  hia 
nttention. 

From  nil  hitherto  developed,  a  soimd  and 
saiiafactory  conclusion  of  the  present  trea- 
tise is  not  to  be  e.vpected.  It  could  only  be 
sought  in  an  hypoihesis  at  the  experi»c  of 
sound  reason.  Science  here  does  not  yet 
see  into  the  clear  dayliglit,  but  only  into  a 
dusky  region,  fearfully  yet  beautifully  illu- 
minated by  manifold  nou  mysteriousstroliea 
of  light. 
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GOLDSMITa-S  AUBURN, 
from  th«  IMUdoIb. 

TnR  county   of  Lon(?ford   coDtsins  ihe 

birih-p!»ce    of  Oltrer   Onldsmich;  he   was 

born  ai  Pallas,  on  the  lOih   of  November, 

1708.     The   viMaE:e   of  Pallns,   PalHce,   or 

iPallasmore,  about  two  milc«  from  ihc  omatl 

^ntlnge  of  Bnltymahon,  in  now  a  collection 

of  mere  cabins  ;  the    house    in  nbich  the 

)oel  was  ushered   into  life  has  been   long 

kince  levelled  ivith  the   ground  ;  we  could 

liscover  no  traces  of  ii,  nor  could  we  per- 

'Ceive   in    the   neif  hborhoud  any  objects  lo 

jvhich  the  poet  might  have  been  supposed 

[to  have  made  reference  in  after  life-     The 

[irillBge  of  Lisfioy,the 

'  Seal  of  liiB  youth,  wb«a  evety  ipof t  oould  please,'* 

is  in  Weiitmcalh  on  the  high  road  to 
Edffeworlhsiowii  to  Alhlone,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  six  miles.  Here  ihc  child- 
ish and  boyish  days  of  the  poet  were  passed, 
and  here  his  brother — the  Klv.  Henry  Gold, 
smith — continued  to  reside  after  his  father'^ 

Icath,  and  was  residing  when  the  poet  dcd* 
Icated  to  him  his  poem  of  "  The  Tru- 
preller." 

The  villng^cofLissoy, now  and  fornearly 
a  century  known  a»  Atiburn,  storids  on  the 
snntmit  of  a  hill.  We  left  our  car  to  ascend 
it,  previously,  however,  visitincf  at  its  base 
"  the  buny  mill,"  the  ulicel  of  which  is  still 

irned  by  ihe  water  of  a  small  rivulet,  con- 
verted now  and  then  by  rains  into  a  sufH- 
cient  stream.  It  is  a  mere  country  cottage, 
used  in  grinding  the  corn  of  the  neighbor. 
ing  peanautry,  and  retains  many  tokens  of 
age.  Parts  of  the  machinery  are  no  doubt 
above  a  century  old,  and  probably  are  the 
very  same  that  lef^  their  impress  on  the 
poet's  memory.  An  we  advanced,  other  and 
more  convincing  tcstitnuny  was  afforded 
by  the  localities.  A  tail  and  slender  litueple, 
distant  a  mile,  perhaps,  even  to-day  indi- 
cates— 

"  Thsdecent  chnrch  that  lops  the  oelshboring  hill," 

and  is  seen  from  every  part  of  the  adjacent 
scenery.  To  the  right,  in  a  miniature  dell, 
the  pond  exists;  and  while  we  stood  upon 
its  bank,  as  if  lo  confirm  the  testimony  of 
tradition,  wc  heard  the  very  sounds  which 
the  poel  describes, — 

"  Tbe  Doisjr  gccse  thai  gabbled  o'er  the  pool." 

On  the  snmmit  of  the  ascent,  close  beside 
the  village  ale-house,  where  *'  nut-brown 
tirju^bts  inspired,"   a  heap  of   cemented 
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stones  points  out  llie  site  of  "the  spreading 
tree,"— 

"  Tlie  b.iwihom  b-jsb,  wllli  xrtits  beaesih  the  sliadi 
Por  laIk)D;  age  and  wbi»|>eriDg  luvvrs  made." 

The  hawthorn  was  flourishing  within  ei 
isting  memories:  strengthened  and  soi 
tnined  by  this  rude  structure  around  it- 
plan  of  preser\'ing  trees  very  cnmmi 
throughout  the  district — but,  unhappil 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  oiro,  it  wi 
^'  knocked  down  by  a  carl "  laden  with  appl^ 
trees ;  one  of  them  struck  against  the  ag( 
and  renerabte  thorn  and  levelled  it  with  th^ 
earth.  There  it  remained  until,  bit  by  bil 
it  was  removed  by  the  curious  as  relicsj 
the  root,  however,  is  still  preserved  by 
gentleman  of  Athlone.  On  the  opposit 
side  of  the  road,  and  immediately  adjoit)io| 
tha  "decent  public,"  is  a  young  and  irigoi 
ous  sycamore,  upon  which  now  bangs  tl 
sign  of  "the  Pigeons.**  Upon  conversii 
with  two  or  three  of  the  peasantry,  old 
well  as  young,  wc  found  they  did  not  reco(^ 
nise  their  home  either  as  Lissoy  or  Auburn . 
but,  on  asking  them  plainly  how  they  callel 
it,  wc  wore  answered,  "The  Pigeons,  to 
snre.'*  Nevertheless,  it  was  pleasant  to 
reminded,  even  by  a  moilern  successor 
the  "  spreading  tree,"  that  wo  stood 

"  ^>aryoad«r  iborothai  Hfla  Its  head  on  hiKh, 
Where  once  ihe  slgn-posl  csughl  ibe  pasting  eye.' 

"  The  public"  diH*er8  little  from  thegene- 
rality  of  wny-side  Inns  in  Ireland.  Tbe 
"  kitchen,"  if  so  we  must  terra  the  apni 
ment  6rst  entered,  contained  the  usual  fui 
niture  :  a  deal  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  "  set 
tie,"  and  the  potato  pot  beside  the  hol__ 
adjacent  lo  which  were  a  couple  of  bosses^ 
or  rush  seats.  There  was  a  parlor  adjoin* 
ing,  ond  a  floor  above  ;  but  we  may  quote 
and  apply,  literally,  a  passage  from  ihe_ 
"Deserted  Village:"— 

"Tmagioniloofoodly  sicotis  lo  trace 
Thcpurlor  ftpleodorsof  rhai  fcsiire  place; 
The  whiiewanhd  wall,  tlie  nifety  ^al^ded  floor, 
The  varnUb'd  clock  tbal  click'd  behicd  ibe  door''- 

objects  that,  we  suspect,  never  existed  at 
any  period,  except  in  tbe  imagination  of  the 
poet,  bein^  as  foreign  to  the  locality  as  "thi 
nightingale,"  to  which  he  allodes  in  a  sut 
sequent  passage — a  bird  unknown  in  Ire-I 
land.  The  old  inn,  however,  was  removed 
long  ago;  and  the  present  building,  altbougl 
sumciontly  "decent,"  gave  ample  evidenct 
that  it  was  not  "a  house  of  calL" 

The  remains  of  the  Parsonage  Hous< 
stand  aboot  a  hundred  yards  from  "  The 
Pigeons."  It  is  n  complete  ruin.  The  roof 
fcQ  about  twcoly-fivc  years  ago,  if  our  in- 
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formAnt,  a  oeiglibDrtn^  peasant,  Btnted 
eorreclly  ;  it  was  ain'ays  thalcbed,  accord* 
lo  bis  accounl,  and  up  to  tbitt  period  "  o 
tletnan  had  lived  in  it."  It  nuiBt  have 
a  **  moden  manftion"  of  no  great  size, 
ibe  back  of  tbt*  buildiiig^  ibe  remaiiiB  of 
tn  orchard  are  still  rlcarly  diftcomiblc; 
there  are  no  "garden  llowcra"  "growing 
wild"  about  ii ;  but  ihcff  exists  "  a  few  torn 
•hroba,**  that  cveo  now  "  disc  lose"  (be  place 
wfaera 

"Ttis  village  preacher's  modest  maosion  rose." 

Goldsinltb  left  tbe  ncigbborbood  of  Lts- 
•oy  for  a  scbnol  at  Athlonc,  and  sobse- 
(juently  for  another  al  Edeewnrtbstown, 
from  ivbich  he  removed  lo  the  University. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  pic- 
tured *'  Sweet  Auburn  '  as  a  "  deserteiT'  vil- 
lage remain  in  almost  total  obscurity.  If 
bit  picture  was  in  any  degree  drown  from 
facts  they  were,  in  all  Uketibood,  as  slender 
as  the  mnterials  which  rurnisbcdhisdctcrip* 
tioD  of  the  nlnce,  aurrounded  by  all  the 
charms  which  poetry  con  derive  from  in- 
vention. Some  scanty  records,  indeed, 
eiiat  to  ihow  that  about  the  year  1738  there 
vas  a  partial  "  clearing"  of  an  Bdjoiaing 
district — 

••Amldsftby  boughs  (be  lyraothand  isMeoj'* 

and  tbia  circomsiance  mig^hl  hare  b*»cn 
markfd  by  some  touching  episodes  which 
left  a  strong  impress  upon  the  poet's  mind  ; 
but  the  poem  bears  ample  evidence  that, 
although  Home  of  the  scenes  depicted  there 
bad  been  stamped  upon  his  memory,  and 
had  been  >ut]RCf]ucnttv  called  into  requisi- 
tion, it  ia  80  esseoiially  English  in  nil  its 
leading  characteristics — scarcely  one  of  the 
persons  introduced,  the  incidents  recorded, 
or  the  objects  described,  bcinK  in  any  de- 
gree lrifth~the  SToir  must  be  either  as- 
signed to  some  other  locality,  or  traced 
entirely  to  the  creative  foeultv  of  the  poet. 
—Mr,  and  .Wr«.  S.  C.  llall't  heland. 


KOLLT    JUTD    RICRiBD  8  DfALOOCE. 


MOLLY  AND  RICHARDS  DIALOGUE. 
From  Chunbm  <  BillnlKirgh  inarnil. 

In  a  part  of  Pcmbrnkcshire,  chiefly  along 
Ihe  coasts,  inhabited  by  the  desce'naanis  of 
Flemish  settlers,  and  sometimes  called 
"Little  England  beyond  WnleD,"  a  peculiar 
diAlccl  ia  spoken,  ueemingly  allied  to  the 
Lowland  Scutch,  and  what  prevails  in  the 
Dorthcdstcrn  English  counties.  As  a  spe- 
ctmen  of  this  form  of  speech,  we  present 


the  following  dialogue,  irhicb  has  been 
written  and  forwarded  to  us  by  nn  inge- 
nious correspondent,  who«c  good  sense 
shines  through  tbe  rude  verailication  of  the 
piece : 

ZcvtK—A  Ctdlaet. 
Richnni  'Wsrliitr  EtAndioft  waichlnfr   the   rain, 
vhkh  K  railing  in  lorri^ni^  ;  his  wife  MoUri  vilb 
her  children,  ar<:  near  the  (ire  pn-parins  supper. 

MOLLY. 

I  tell  thee  whst,  Richant— li-ibeiler  for  thee. 
Tobensfio  at  hame  wiih  ili?  voita^  mis  nn  raci 
Thaa  be  c«iif  inl  nboui,  a  prcnc-hin  na  tilklQ, 
Par  ihcQ  knnwi-M  as  iniirh  up  i  tip  dead  jii  Their  coffin. 
How  lo  maybe  ihim  things  right  that  ihou  skyesi  be 

wrong. 
Shonld>tth«a  tflnver^  an  (nik  nil  :he  iivln  day  Ions: 
O'jra  think  tbem  great  falka  with  their  henin  full  ar 

lamitiffl 
Can't  kip3  (beiQ  bd  us  from  alt  trouble  aaJharmlD  1 

KICnAKO. 

Thainaitvei  (hey  will  kip,  ibares  no  doubt  av  It, 

Molly. 
An  leave  as  lo  starve :  %o  ibev  ciid  be  jolty.4 
Tbeyllsay  we're  weM  ftilon  irflawnya  an  salt. 
An  if  we  Pumptniris,  whv,  'Us  wv  bi-  in  fault ; 
They  win  give  iw  the  hcO*  of  th*  burden  lobear. 
Whilst  th.iir  awn  latby^  shuulilerB  be  free  frooi  a 

sborc. 

HOLLT. 

K  sooie  was  more  like  'am  in  Mine  things,  't  were 

belter  ; 
Let  each  T>ay  hi8debtK,an  ware  Islhedebtorl 
Uyaolnds  tbaLDewcouagem  heinblr'an  oleaoel 
Nut  3  neairror  nicvr  oncf  irar  was  siu, 
An  now  R  M*^  n5  unkidti  as  nriki<i  can  b*  -, 
Theri^poor  PceiTT  ^''^  \c>rtf-  like  nn  owl  on  a  iree, 
Pnt  her  chiMren  be  Mit'linl^an  Aiariria  lo  tieath, 
Whilst  (heir  feyihar  be  wastio  hi*  time  an  bla 

breath. 

RICBISD. 

Tharc's  MMnelhia  like  rea*iin  in  what  y«  do  saay, 
Uatthen  If  y;i'<l  heard  IMly  Willfamn  KMlaay, 
A<  cote  as  s  lawyer,  a  muld  os  ihe  waaf , 
If  we  would  biu  jnninl^  in  mnyke  tiiai>lirr^  to  pny 
A  nation  enoA  price  for  the  work  that  wc  do, 
Tbay'd  luak  demi'i  tor  a  bit,  but  main  ratbeis  tbay'd 

come  lo ; 
"For,"  »ys  he,  "can  tbey  live  wlthont  'sislance 

from  Tou  f 
'Tis  kiftf' they  would  be  at  ihe  ffpaide  or  the  nleugh — 
An  Dii  bread  ran  he  rM   without  UMn^ai'  lliinte, 
An  if  ihay  wijiild  live,  tnay  miist  pay  anihty  pleai*; 
Then  we  bIiooUI  h»vo  plenty  avail  ihot  wc  wanted, 
Oar  ebildrea  be  fid,  an  do  fear  of  belDcranied-"!', 

MOLLV. 

Why,  Richard,  Ihou'rt  Icesfnc  ihy  frincCT,  vinrfecd, 
Tobelialnin  lo  him,  an  the  trash  a  can  plead! 
Did  a  tvar  ia  nnv  thin^  gciml  in  hit  life, 
For  hiweir,  orhischildarn.orpoor  sUlclywIM 
WTioBfoTe-ihr  l<n,iwpil  hin,  w.t^  ai  heany  a  crawinr 
As  Irar  brokr  brvnrl,  an  ihr  tovirpsi  dan:rhtori 
The  people  ujed  !fU>p  to  see  Sail  an  her  frythar 
A  f^vtijio  lo  church  so  happy  to^aihcr  ; 
Thraiilil  man  so  shonk.lP  so  lirty,  an  c^an  ; 
An  a  smarter  than  Snllr  whare  coiiM  iharr  be  »In1 
'Twas  a  black  day  (ur  both  when  Billy  wm'd  back, 
With  hii  ramassi'ni?  storiea,  no  glib  with  his  clack. 
That  nawihln  Ihe  naighbor«  could  say,  ber  Id  per- 
suade, 
That  a  Mill  was  the  same,  and  not  cti8;L7;^«k^\Sfi.^'tO^ 
&h%de, 


m 


coaQuerr  or  sibbbxa,  etc. 
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ifiincc  whrna  wa^caMc<l  ihc  mimSI  GJIar  Bill, 
'IVhca  ht^  iKH>r  widow'd  motbcr  bU  wild  wuys  Aid 

kill; 
Butshc  knntf'd  U  too  soon:  why,  fToni  moming  to 
nighl, 
le  i^  t>iqin^  fir  her.  she  bns  nirar  no  qatai, 
'Mill  hlik  qaftrlin^  ai  bame,  bulljrraggin^  lita  neigh- 
bore; 

And  uow  a  tvonid  ton)  honrvt  men  from  tbair  labora! 
If  I  could  come  al  hiin,  I'lJ  "  call  him  to  ra^  ;'' 
TViiiiarday  a  was.oayin.Jo"  conlt^a  iti  hi«  brags," 
rThni  bL'ct^iuld  do  more  with  bis  UMle  ap  fife 
*han  tea  pHtauDsati  muie  wiib  ilicir  prayera  all  thair 
liic ; 

An  thou,ihn[  vast  alvray*'  so  tinilartn  me, 
As  ^ood  an  as  quiat  as  man  ivar  cutild  be. 
To  be  Uccd  b/  a  scrimigin.'Ji!  white  llzzard  fellav.27 

aiciuiD. 

Blady,'-^  Molly,  ihoa'li  beal  hira  in  talking^  quial 

hollaw; 
An  bill  iliul  I  promised,  t'ld  M)r«  tobethare, 
I  uuiiki  t^eal  iitjr^cU  (li.'Wit  id  tUi\  huxia  ya».y  chair: 
Vitty,  succ  it  isiaiuing  as  lnljiag^as  tvati 

MOLLT. 

AiltboactB*alb«  iransin  three  miles  in  ^uch  weaihar, 
An  laarelbivtiBag  Are!  come,  dotftliy  bv^ijeckli, 
i_J&n  laMe  ny  good  porridge,  will)  sumuat  to  deck  ll, 
iTbai'tll  sarve  iib  for  sowP"  for  many  a  day — 
L*TU  a  prifsan  our  Jinny  had  given  iri  pay 
Fur  winding  tome  ycrn  thai  was  soatni-d^'  so  bad, 
Thill  i)iiv%i.<'  vast  say'ia  no  one  could  be  had 
Wiib  pnshiiticc  1u  cl<^r  il;  but  Jinny  bein  by, 
She  arcd  her  to  lcari.<»  her  jnsi  have  it  to  try ; 
Stie'saclirar  young  mnjd.an  talceii  a(\er  ihee, 
Tliou  wnsi  ivar  a  deal  longer- headed  iban  me  ; 
She  favor»^  thee,  loo,  In  the  lurn  av  ihr  eye ; 
D'ye  niiad  'iwas  thy  cye»  1  firtt  fancied  thee  byl 

HicilABO,  Uvking  «ii— 
Well,  Molly,  1  ihinki*  twinna-ii  scarvvKto-nighl, 
1  istiail  leave  Billy  Williams  lo  fi^hi  Itis  awn  fight, 
An  if  L  had  ta'en.  as  they  calla  It,  the  chair, 
I'll!  tiave  l>iii ''  lik«  a  kov  in  a  saddle  np  ibare." 
Vic,  yt-i.    1  du  »ay  it  it  ai«ay«  much  briier 
To  think,  anya'tlcoiue  lo  the  ligbtsof  ibe  inatler. 

HOLLY. 

Ar,  I  knaw'd  when  ya'id.lfaink  "  all  by  leasurcs'%  a 

Ya'ld  sartanly  ^ive  the  right  nail  the  right  hit ; 
"hare's  many  uiilWnJ  like  a  lizzab^yuuug  bnugii. 
An  b'Ji  few  will,  like  IhL-c.bcirUf  lliruit  an  ihroii ; 
Tfaay'll  awhile  keep  to  right,  tlica  be  timpted  to 

leave  it, 
An  gocriwliu  in  naud  like  a  young  cutty-evsi;3S 
Hut  thou  art  the  »aame  aa  ihuu  it'ar  hast  bin, 
Ao  1  wuuldna  change  thee  lo  be  tnayde  a  true  qaeeo. 


1  Going,      a  DispHte.      3  Keep.     *  Joroos.  jorial. 

9  Barley-meal  boiled  in  water.         6  WeEgbi. 

7  8ir.iog.         s  Remember.       '  Pleaaani,  cheerfal 

10  It  is.         II  Miserable,  wobegone. 

l"J  Perishing  fioin  cold.  13  Join.  I*  Snlky. 

■^  Early.  i^Awktran).  17  Si  an  ted. 

l"*  Hale,  hearty.  W  Waoderins. 

^  The  lea^t  nAn  of  any  ihiDg.        ^^  lUi^cbievous. 

2i  Continuallv  linding'fiiak.        zi  CXoarrelling. 

H  Insulting  abusively.  95  reri,  impudent. 

as  Vagabond  ill  Dg.  2?  Wbiic-tivered. 

a^  By  our  lady.  ^  Pouring  heavily. 

'M  A Dy  thing  eaien  with  bread  or  potatoes — asbttller, 

meat.  &e.  .11  Entangled.  ^  Allow. 

9i  RescroblesL.      3*  It  will  doc      K  Clear,  applied  to 
the  weather  only,  as  "  ihe  scarving  ibower,''  Ac. 
90  Slowly.  ^  LiQom. 

ffCau^f  Ataait;  'eaUj--cvat,  a  small  Uaaidi 


CONUIJEST   OF   smrulA,  AND    HfSTORI 
OF  TKANSACTIO.NS  BETWliEN  BUS31 
AND  UUI^A. 

Fnm  Omi  Ltierarj  OaMta. 
Congest  of  Sideria,  and  the  History  of  tl 
7'ransitctionSy  lVar»,  t'ommrrrr,  A'C,  S-t 
carried  on  tittwttn  Ruuia  and  China,  frot 
tht  eardest  Prriod,  1'ranatated  frnm  tl 
Kuvsiait  ofG.  K.  Miiller,  HistorM-^TuplK 
of  RuMiii,  anrl  of  I».  S.  I'ullus.  AI.  D, 
F.R.S.,  ficc.     Pp.  156. 

Fas  iliis  timely  pnmphlet,  applicaMe  \\ 
several  of  the  moat  itiieroslin^  commercit 
topics  of  the  day,  both  as  rejrnrd^  Kii»sid 
and  China,  we  are,  we  belteva,  indebted  ti 
the  Chevalier  Dillon,  the  enterprifiing'  dti 
coverer  td'  the  relics  of  La  I't-yrouae.  It 
M-iihout  n  publi*>her*«  name;  but  we  pri 
siime  nnd  hope  it  i«  not  confined  to  priral 
|)iet»cntation«  ;  for  its  contents  are  of  rei 
genernl  itiility,  and  relate  to  circum&lanc* 
of  trade  which  ought  to  be  publicly  known. 

After  describing  the  earliest  intcrcouri 
which  existed  between  Kussia  and  Chit 
M.  Mnner(wcll  Iranslaied  and  edited  by 
Dillon)  comes  down  to  the  staiut  quo 
Kiachia,  the  I'rontier  town  of  Siberia,  at 
lluitmatscbin,  the  adjoining'  frontier  lot 
uf  the  ChirtcKD,  at  which  it  was  ajrrecd,  by 
a  treaty,  M  June,  17'2S,  ihat  the  barter  of 
the  two  countries  should  bo  carried  on. 
.\Dothcr  place  was  also  uppoiuieil,  Zurii^ 
chnitu  ;  but  its  traitic  haf^  never  grown  int^ 
any  conitequence,  and  the  great  oxchaof^ 
of  commodities  has  been  conJined  toKmcbt 
and  Maitmntschin.    And  here  ue  are  lold : 

"One  innovation  in  Ihe  mode  of  carrying  on  t 
trade  to  China,  which  baa  been  introJuc^i)  aitt 
the  acceaeion  of  the  pn-senl  cmprf^s*.  Cathori' 
1 1 ,  di>eer\->M  to  be  menlioni'd  in  this  plaoe.  Stn< 
the  year  1755  tio  caravans  have  bveti  cent  to  P< 
kill.  'J'hcir  lirttt  diaeoiitttiuance  was  owing  lo 
niisunik-rstaniling  between  tlic  two  coodii  of  Pi 
t<jnibur)>  and  IVkin,  in  1759.  Tiinir  disuse,  aHiT 
the  roco  DC  illation  had  tnken  place,  arore  from  tho 
following  circnmstanc-ea.  Tl»  cxportaiion  and  i 
portaiion  of  many  principal  coninioililiev,  psrtt 
larlytliemostnluablefurrf,  were  formerly  prohibi 
to  iiiilivtiIuiilA  and  tuilely  appropnali>d  to  canivi 
bclotiiling  lo  the  crown.  By  ihffit*  ro«t 
tbo  ilusstan  iradcto  Clina  wai  greatly 
and  circumscritjt'd-  Thu  tuiprrss  (who, 
many  excvUcnt  TOgulnliu'W  which  cIiaracK? 
rtrigii,  lina  kKowii  iD^rio-If  invAriahlv  nltit 
thu  iri)pn>vr>mcnr  of  ihr^  RuMinn  '  ahol- 

lahed,  111  176*2,  the  monoiioly  of  tl.'  :■.  and 

renounced  iu  favot  of  her  aubji-cta  ibc  i.\c]u«iro 
privitvgawhich  the  crown  cnjnyH  nf scrt'Iri;;  r^m. 
vaiifi  to  Pekin.    By  these  '■'  a 

of  the  trade  have  liuen    liv 
the  gri.-at  expt^nse,  hii7jird,  ami  Uuby,  ofira 
injf  Lho  racrcliaudttt'oct-'asioiiallyfium  ibe  ' 
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or  Riberia  to  tVkin  bu  bsm  T»tr<nich(>d :  ■iid  Ki. 
icbtA  14  now  rurtilerod  the  ceolre  of  Itia  KuMito 
tod  Cbincac  cumnicree." 

Pnllns's  oCcouDt  of  Kiactitn,  flnJ  llic  re- 

f[ions  afoutid,  i*  quoted  in  so  fiir  as  it  thrown 
iglit  upon  ibo  msiD  subject ;  Hiid  from  it  we 
Itiarn  tliBl  "Uiis  sctllcmcnl  is  bul  indifl'cr- 
enily  proviJed  witb  tvaier,  both  in  quality 
and  qunnttty;  for  although  the  brook  Ki-| 
■clita.  is  dammed  up  os  it  nous  by  ibc  f<irt< 
rcsv,  yet  tl  id  so  tballotv  in  Ktnnmt:r,  tbot, 
unlcft!»  Rfter  licavy  rains  it  i»  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  supply  tlie  inhnbittiDts.  Its  strenm 
troabird  ddU  unwhoIcBome,  and  the 
[itg»  u'bicb  rise  in  tbc  ueighborhood  ore 
eiiher  foul  or  brsckish  ;  from  ihcac  circnm- 
itancflf,  the  principal  inhabitants  arc  obliged 
to  Mad  for  water  from  «  spring  in  the  IJhi- 
Deu  diRtrici.  Tho  soil  of  the  adjacent 
country  is  mostly  lond  or  ruck,  and  ex- 
tremely barren.  If  the  frontiers  of  Uusiiiu 
extended  nbout  nine  versts  more  south  to  the 
rix'alet  of  Bura^  the  inhtibitants  of  Kiachtii 
would  then  cpjoy  eood  water,  a  fruitful 
■oil,  and  plenty  of  fish,  all  which  advantages 
arc  at  present  confined  to  the  Chiriese." 
And  farther  of  this  cunning  people: 
*•  The  most  rlevit<»d  of  the  tnoiint.iiti9  that  mr- 
round  the  vullpy  of  Kxichta,  and  which  in  call.-d 
by  ttiB  Moii^oltf  Biir^ullt:!.  comriianda  tlie  Ruai-iiin 
w  well  u  tno  Clnnuiii;  town  ;  for  liiin  reason,  the 
CbiiHMet  at  tlie  conclusion  of  tit*;  last  I'rontiur 
treaty,  dvnuindii]  tlie  ctt>sioii  of  lliia  nKiuitiaiu, 
QadLT  ttirt  prKli-xt  tliai  autne  'jf*  tbcir  J<-i5<-i!  anc'>»- 
toni  Wrre  buried  u|ioi)  ii<  fiuiMTritt.  The  R<i>4«iBns 
gsvo  w«y  to  ilicir  roquesi,  and  suffl'red  llic  boiin>l- 
ai7  to  be  brou^tit  back  to  Ute  north  side  of  tbu 
DMunlain."* 

With    respect    to    the    interchange    of 
goods : 

**Tbe  Dif>rchnms  of  Mnitmatscbin  rome  flrom 
the  nortlicm  provinces  of  China,  cJiiefly  froni  IVs 
km*  Nankin,  Sandchue,  aid  other  principal  Ioh'im. 

•  Atihnn|[h  tinponnecrcd  wjtbinid*,  ihofbllowiiif 
partJoulats  mity  be  iritnaiml  ■•  postouing  nnotlitif 
■nrl  of  intrftH  In  a  Moii|[nl  lempta  of  srvernl 
idol*,  before  ihcm  "  there  arc  lablr*  or  aliart  on 
y  'iuiry,   dri«d     fruil,    and    (le^h   nre 

ill  and  piayrr  itn)'i  ;  rn  |i<irliritliir 
>.  .  tvtuila  carcBiM*  of  kho<<|>Hre  oi)*«red 

Op.  Ta{K>r«  anil  Ibid ps  are  LpjiI  btirniDK  dny  and 
ni(bl  bofoie  ihtf  idrl*.  Amnntc  tho  iili-nsilo  tiT  ihc 
Isinplt',  the  mon  remafkn)>l«  ii  a  rcsfol  shnpcd  hlie 
a  quiver,  and  llllcd  wiih  lint  pieces  oJclrH  rrrd,  on 
whiish  ehoii  CliiiicM  dfrviccr  rirc  )ii<cribcd.  Tfac«« 
drru'?«  nie  tnkvn  nui  tiv  ihv  riiinrtxn  un  Si^w- 
yeai's  day,  and  nrc  consjitprcd  ju  ortiol««,  wliich 
lk>f«iell  Eba  good  oi  ill-luck  of  tb«  porion,  by  whom 
lb»7  arr  dinwn,  b't  lli(>  fnUuwiliK  yvikt.  TtiPi«  tiM 
alto  qpun  a  taM«  a  htdlow  vondcii  Uack-tnctiered 
helmfft,  which  all  |tfrtoiu  c>f  devotion  tirikv  with  a 
WiMVtru  hnmrtit'i,  u'bc>nev<*r  ihpy  tMer  tlif  t«mpl« 
Thia  ticloiei  i»  r«|pnr<led  wuh  ixich  prcnltnr  awe, 
that  no  sirangera  aro  pcrmiitad  to  baadlo  it,  al- 
tlwiogh  tlwjr  ara  allowed  to  UiDsh  QVao  tlie  idols 
thamfplvtfa." 
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Thpjr  are  not  spttlRj  it  this  place  with  Ibcir  wires 
and  fuinilt'JS  ;  (or  it  is  u  reiiiarkabl>j  circuinstanca 
that  there  xi  not  one  woman  in  MnitiiiBtfclnrt.  This 
T'.iitr^ction  arises  from  iJie  policy  of  the  Chiiieso 
iri)vuriiti)>;iil,  which  loUlly  pruhihils  llic  wmaun 
I'roin  haviii;,'  tlid-sli^'htertintitruonri".':  with  furei^- 
en.  No  C'linos^  inTclianl  or.^gfB  in  thi>  trade 
to  SitHTix  who  lias  not  a  parln'-r.  Thiwe  permJoa 
nnlualiy  relieve  «Bch  oilier,  (iaa  rcinsiTu  fot  % 
>itiW>\  Univt  tistialiy  a  5-car,  at  Kiac'ila  i  and  when 
lii:t  partni'r  nrrive-i  Wrlh  a  frcAli  car^  of  Cbines4 
m.jrchandisf,  he  tlie'i  rdurni  home  with  the  Rub. 
sian  i.'Oiiiiiinr|iti<-s,  M(mI  nflhe  Chine,«e  incrch<iiit« 
unilr«rund  lli<^  l^lon^ol  Tim^iif^,  in  ivhicii  languigs 
commorciai  sfTairfl  am  g'.-ncrally  iransActed.  S^iino 
few,  indeed,  spnak  broken  Riif^uui ;  but  their  pro* 
nuncintion  ts  so  soil  and  dc.'icoli',  that  jt  is  dtfficutt 
to  compn-'hend  tlietn.  Thry  arc  not  able  to  pro- 
noiincu  the  r,  bul  iiislcaj  ot  it  ninlie  nsu  of  an  I; 
and  wht^n  two  cnn»on!knis  comi^  to;jc-Uii,T(  which 
fri-qii>'«tly  ocpors  in  the  RnMiao  lonj^ie,  iliuy 
dmdq  them  hy  ilnj  intL-rposiiion  of  a  vowi^.  This 
failure  in  arliculadn^  thr^  Kuiuiian  lan;Tuag(>  seems 
peculiar  to  the  Ch:neec,  and  is  not  ohstrvablo  in 
lliti  Calnnirf,  .Moni^ols,  and  otliLT  nciijhborinp  na- 
tions. Tlie  roiiiniorc"'  bplwet'ii  the  Uusstaiis  and 
Chin^«ii  is  cntirt'ly  a  Trade  of  barter;  that  is,  an 
I'xehanjfo  of  one  inercliandisc  for  atlother.  The 
Kus»iaii»  aro  prnhihitt'd  (o  r-xport  llitHr  own  coiHt 
nor,  indeed,  cnuld  llw  Chinese  n-coivo  it,  even 
shuuld  thai  prohibition  b^  taken  off";  for  no  tpccio 
IS  curr-iii  amofijf  thcra  rxc'-pi  hiilhon.  And  Uw 
Ru'*sians  fiivl  it  more  advanta^^ou^  to  Take  mer- 
chandise ill  pxchan^rc,  than  to  receive  bullion  at  the 
Chincsf  standard.  The  onciinn  method  of  tmna- 
sctinj^  butiiiuss  is  asfoliown; — tlie  Cliiiiose  mcr> 
f^ltant  rorni^s  fir)<t  lo  Ktactits.  and  ex.iiiitnrs  the 
in.-rchandiso  he  has  occasion  for  in  tin;  wan-housij 
ofitn-  Kusoian  trader;  he  thi^  govs  to  the  liouso 
of  the  taller,  and  adjusts  the  price  owr  a  dish  of 
t'  a.  Bi»th  partii-s  next  return  to  the  nia^zio''t 
and  the  j^jd^  in  qiii'stion  cm;  tiicru  cnniltiHy  i>eHled 
ill  lIiopn-si^TCi!  of  the  Chinoso  mrrchant.  *  When 
tSih  c<'r<-nio4iy  is  ovur,  itc-y  both  rejtair  (n  Mait- 
tnatschin;  thi>  Russian  choOMs  tho  commodities 
ho  wnnt?.  nnt  for^tlinj  to  puard  a^inst  fraud  by 
a  strict  irisppction.  He  then  taktw  i)ip  prtcaution 
to  h^avu  Uliind  a  person  of  coiifidc-ncc,  who  re- 
mums  in  thu  warehouse  unlil  ttH>  Ru«tfiuu  g«vids 
nre  delivorvd,  wluin  ht>  returng  to  Kiachta  with  tha 
Cltincat!  iiM-'rcbandicc." 

The  Russian  exports  are — 

!.  Furj  and  feltry.  —  "Tho  prealait  part  of 
thpfp  fiin)  and  skins  are  drawn  Irum  Sil>pria  ami 
'ht!  NcW-^ltccovi-reri  Islands;  tins  supply,  however, 
is  tiut  al'inc  I'ldly  adc<jitBto  to  tho  dimand  oftJie  tnar. 
kotnt  Kiuchia.  Torct^n  furs  arc  ihureforu  importi;d 
to  Sl  I'etfTHbnrg.  and  froui  lliL-nce  sent  lo  thu 
frontier*.  En^'^and  utyui'  furtii.ilM-9  i  large  qiiati' 
tiry  of  h<-«ivi'r  ATid  otiipr  skins  which  shu  draws 
from  Hiidcon'f.  Rny  mid  ranarfn." 

2.  (J'filh. — "^'!i«»  coarse  so.-i  is  man ii fact iirt'd  in 
Russia;  the  finer  sort  ta  Ibrtitgit,  chiefly  Eufrljiih, 
I'nisaian,  and  Kreach." 

3.  Various — such  as  teltetStgtans  atiS  hnrdware, 
calllf,  &c. ;  and  "  tho  C'hincsu  sleo  ]iny  viry  di  ar 
for  faotindi^  ^TcyliQundSi  barhets.  and  dc^s  for  hunt- 
ing wild  hoars." 

Sot  o(  mtal^  *tthe  CV^tvqk  %^  \&im2,«i  Smyaft. 
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such  large  fjunntitii^t;  as  fortiicrly,  linca  tlicy  harf 
employed  tilt)  MonguU  to  cutiivatti  Uie  kiidi  lying 
Dear  ilie  rirer  Orcbon,  &^.,  &c." 

From  Cliioa  the  most  valuable  articles 
«re — 

1 .  Rav  and  inam^actund  silk ;  for  though  "  iho 
uport&tion  of  raw  eilk  U  prohibiied  in  Chins  an- 
dcr  puia  of  death,  large  quauUtiea  arc  smuggled 
every  year  into  KiaclitB.  but  not  suBictcnt  to  an- 
swer Ine  dctnsniJs  oftho  Hussion  mLTchiuiU." 

2.  Raw  and  manu/aeinreJ cotlon. 

3.  Teas,  much  superior  in  fliivor  and  qwality  to 
a«nt  to  Europe  from   Canton.     The   n«?iit 

^tO0ta  about  Bs.  per  lb.  at  Kiachta,  and  13d.  at  Ve- 
tsrsbuv. 

4.  Porcelain  of  all  sorts,  Japan  tnzrrs,  ttr:\/icial 
jfowers,  tpicest  rhttbarb,  precious  Uow*,*  &t.,  4m:. 

■'The  Chinese  Irnnsport  tiicir  goods  to  Kiachla 
ohit:f1y  iifkon  camela.  U  in  four  or  Gvc  dayti'  jour< 
ney  from  Pehin  to  tho  wall  of  Ckiiim,  and  lony-.iix 
from  thence  across  the  Mongol  dc^cri  to  Kiachta.** 
**  Rnsaia  (we  are  infumiod)  draws  great  ad- 
vantaffca  from  iheChincae  trade.  By  this  traffic 
ita  natural  productiun«.  and  particularly  ita  fure 
and  akinisarc  dioponed  of  in  a  very  prolitabte  man- 
ner. Many  of  these  fiirf,  procured  fruiii  che  luwl 
easterly  parts  ofSiheria.  are  of  euch  little  value, 
at  they  would  not  answer  the  exitense  of  carnage 

'•Into  RuBsia  ;  while  the  ricliur  funs  which  are  Bold 
to  ttie  Chinese  at  a  very  higli  price,  would,  on  ac- 
count  of  tlieir  dcarncsp,  auldom  meet  with  pur- 
chason  in  ihe  Rueniau  dominionB.  In  exchange 
for  theae  comiDodilien  thu  Runsiana  receive  from 
China  several  vuluahleerlicles  of  commerce,  which 
they  wcmid  otherwise  he  otdiged  to  buy  at  a  much 

.-deajrer  rate  from  the  European  powers,  to  tiK- 
It  dipadvanlage  of  the  balance  of  their  trade. 
*  The  gorernmenl  of  Russia  hu  reserved  to 
itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  purchsiing  rtiu. 
barh:  it  is  brought  to  Kiachta  by  some  BucbaDan 
merchants,  whu  hare  entered  into  n  contract  to 
supply  the  crown  wiili  Uiat  drug  in  exchange  for 
ftjrs.  These  ntcrcliftnts  come  from  the  town  of 
Selin,  which  lies  sauthvestwarO  of  the  Koko 
Nor,  or  Blue  Lake,  towarda  Thibet.  Selin,  and  all 
the  towns  of  Little  Buch&ria,  viz.,  Kashkar,  Ycr. 
ken,  Atrar,  &c.,  are  subject  to  China.  Thu  bc<«l 
rhubarb  purchajed  at  Kiachta  is  produced  upon 
«  chain  of  rucks,  which  are  vcr}*  high,  and  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  wood;  they  He  north  of 
8>-lin.  and  stretch  as  far  aslhe  Ki'ko-Nor-  Tliegwul 
roots  are  distingiiiehcd  by  large  and  thick  slemt*. 
The  Tanguls,  who  are  eiuployed  in  diggiftg  up  the 
toou,  enter  upon  that  business  in  April  or  May.  As 
fast  as  they  take  them  out  of  the  earth,  they 
clctuise  tla-m  from  llie  soil,  and  hang  them  upou 
tlie  neighboring  trees  to  I'ry,  where  they  remain 
vatil  a  sufficient  quantity  is  urneured  ;  aft'irwhicti 
they  are  delivered  to  the  Bucharian  merchants. 
The  roots  are  wrapped  up  in  woollen  Backfi. 
carefully  preservt^  from  llio  kast  Immidiiy,  and 
are  in  tliis  manner  transported  ia  Kiaclita  upon 
camela.    The  exportation  of  the  nest  rhubarb  is 

•  "  Ruliivs  are  generally  proonred  by  sinuagliDg ; 
and  by  ihe  lama  maans  pcarli  are  occasionally 
di«po4«d  of  to  the  Cbineae,  at  a  veiy  dear  rate. 
Pearl i  arc  much  soiiglit  for  bf  ibe  Chineac  j  and 
might  tte  made  a  very  proAtablo  article.*' 
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prohibited  by  the  Cliinesp.  under  the  severest 
alties.     It  HI  procured,  however,  in  sufficient  qua 
titles,  Botneliines  by  c!&ndeitincly  mixing  it  wit 
inferior  rootp,  and  t'Oineiinies  by  mrans  of  a  coo^ 
Iraband  trade.     The  College  of  Commerce  at 
tersburg  is  solely  empowered  to  receive  ihin  ilmj 
and  appoints  agents  at  Kiachta  for  that 
Much  care  ia  taken  in  Uh:  choice ;  for  it  ia 
aniincd,  in  the  presence  of  the  Buclia'ian 
chariis,  by  an  apothecary,  commissiowd  by  (pivei 
meel,  and   resident  at  Kiachta.      All  the   M'orc 
i"aten  roots  are  rejected;  the  remainder  are  bi 
through,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  eoiinduesx ; 
nil  the  pnrT8  which  appear  in  the  least  dantaged 
decayed  are  cut  away.     By  these  means  even  t 
tMst  roots  are  diminished  to  a  sixth  part,  and  the  r« 
fuse  is  burnt,  ia  order  to  prevent  it^  being  broi^lil 
another  year." 

Those  cxtrscts,  uq accompanied  as  tbey  &i 
by  the  useful  details  of  the  prices  of  the  ai 
tides  enumerated,  will  serve   to  show 
nature  of  M.  Dillon's  work.     The  cxiendct 
researches  of  Miillcr  sre  bb  yet  oonfined 
the  state*depo8itoricB  of  Russia;  nnd  it 
therefore  the  more  importaat  tu  have 
outlines,  and  such  informotion  ns  ba&  H 
spired,  thus  laid  before  the  British  noli 
Wo  have  only  to  add,  that  there  i*  also 
excellent  sketch   of  Kaintcbatkaf  the  A\ 
tian,  Bud  other  isles  oo  the  far-north  e( 
of  America,  and    of  the   fur-trade  pi 
there  by  the  Knssian.<i.     Every  tine 
publication   is,   indeed,   a  valuable    conti 
bution  to  our  uctiualiitance  with  matters 
much  commercial  nnd  national  consequen< 
of  which  we  know  far  too  little. 
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Tnta  Ml.  wid  Mni.  B.  C  nnO'i  trrlaiiil. 

Olr  principal  object,  in  Longford  county, 
was  to  visit  Edgewurlhslown,  and  lu  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privilege  and  advantnjrc  of 
spending  some  time  in  the  society  of  Aliss 
td^eworth.      We  entered  the   neat,  ntc^_ 
and  pretty  town,  at  evening  ;  nil  around  ti^H 
bore- — as  we  had  anticipated — the  aspect  <^* 
comfort,  cheerfulness,  good  order,  prosper- 
ity, and  their  coDcomitants — contcntinent. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact   that  wa 
were   in    the   neighborhood   of  a  resident 
Irish   family — with    minds   to   devise    and 
hands  to   efTect   improvement  everywhere 
within  reach  of  their  control. 

The  demesne  of  Kdgewonhstown  Is  jo 
cionsly  and   abundantly   planted  ;  and  t 
dwelling-house  is  large  and  conunodiotis. 
We  drove  up  the  avenue  at  evening, 
-n'as  cheering    to    sec  the  lights  spari 
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throiiph  the  window*,  ant]  to  ("evi  the  cold 
DOse  ufthe  hau»(!-dag'  thrust  into  our  bends 
■Rin  earnest  of  welcome  ;  it  was  plca^nnt 
10  receive  the  wnrin  greeting  oF  Mrs. 
EHgctvorih ;  nnd  it  wnr.  n  high  prii'llege  to 
meet  Miu  Edgeworth  in  the  library — the 
Tery  room  lo  which  bad  been  writiea  the 
inomonul  works  that  redeemed  a  character 
for  Ireland  and  have  so  laro^ely  promoted 
ihe  truest  wc-lfare  of  humankind.  We  had 
Dot  »een  her  for  aoine  years — except  for  a 
few  brief  moments — and  rejoiced  to  find 
ber  in  noihiQ;^  changed;  bcr  voice  as  light 
lod  happy,  her  laughter  as  full  of  gentle 
mirth,  tier  eyes  as  bright  and  trulhruT,  and 
her  couniennnrc  nscxprcRsive  of  goodness, 
and  lo\*ing-liindnep8  as  they  had  ever  been. 
The  library  at  Edgeworlhslowo  is  by  ihi 
means  the  reserved  and  solitary  room  that 
libraries  are  in  general.  It  is  large  and 
spacious,  and  lofty  ;  well  stored  with  books, 
and  embellished  with  those  most  valuable 
of  all  classes  of  prims — the  suggestive  ;  it 
it  alto  picturesque — having  been  added  to 
so  89  to  increase  it*  breadth — the  addition  is 
supported  by  equarc  pillars,  and  the  bcauli* 
ful  lawn  seen  tliroogb  the  windon'%,  einbel- 
Ushed  aad  varied  by  clumps  of  trees,  Judi- 
cioasiy  planted,  imparls  mutrh  chccrfufnese 
to  the  exterior.  An  oblong  table  in  the 
centre  is  a  sort  of  mllying-point  for  the 
family,  who  group  around  it — reading,  writ- 
ing, or  working;  while  Miss  Edgeworth, 
only  anxious  on  one  point — that  oil  in  the 
houae  shontd  do  exactly  as  they  like  with- 
ODt  reference  to  her,-~«itB  quietly  and  ah- 
alracicdly  Id  her  own  peculiar  corner  on 
the  sofa ;  her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir 
Walter  Scoii's  pen,  given  to  her  by  him 
when  ID  Ireland,  placed  before  her  upon  a 
little  quaint  table,  as  unaHSumiiig  as  possi- 
ble. Miss  Kdgeworlh's  abstracteduess. 
would  puzzle  the  philosophers ;  in  thai 
same  comer,  and  upon  that  table,  she  hai> 
Written  nearly  all  that  has  enlightened  and 
rieligtiied  tho  world  ;  there  she  writes  br 
eloquently  as  ever,  wrapt  up,  to  all  appear- 
once,  in  her  subject,  yet  knowing  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  when  she  is  really  wanted  in  di- 
alogue ;  and,  without  laying  down  her  pen. 
ttardly  looking  up  from  her  page,  nlie  %vi11 
by  a  judicious  (sentence,  wisely  and  kindly 
ipokco,ej[plain  and  elucidate  in  a  few  words 
so  as  to  clear  up  any  difliculiy,  or  turn  the 
conversation  into  a  new  and  more  pleaning 
current.  Sha  has  the  moat  harmoniousway 
of  throwing  in  cxplaDations  ; — informing 
without  embarrassing.  A  very  large  fami- 
ly party  assemble  daily  in  this  coarming 
room  i  young  and  old  bound  alike  to  the 
fpol  by  the  itroDg  chords  of  memory  and 


love.  Mr.  Francis  Edpewnrtli,  the  young- 
est son  of  the  present  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  and| 
of  course,  Miss  Edgeworlh's  younpesi  bro- 
ther, bus  a  family  of  tittle  ones,  who  seem 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  library  as  much 
as  their  elders  ; — to  set  these  little  people 
right,  if  they  are  wrong ;  lo  rise  from  her 
table  to  retch  them  a  toy,  or  even  to  save  a 
servant  a  journey  ;  to  mount  the  steps  and 
Hnd  a  volume  that  escapes  all  eyes  hul  her 
uwD,  and,  having  done  so,  to  find  exactly 
the  passage  wanted,  are  hourly  employ** 
mcnts of  this  most  nnspoiled  and  admirable 
woman.  She  will  then  resume  her  pen,  and 
what  is  more  cxiraordiuary,  hardly  seem  to 
hnvc  even  frayed  (he  thread  of  her  ideas  j 
her  mind  is  so  rightly  balanced,  every  thing 
is  so  honestly  weighed,  that  she  sulTers  no 
inconvenience  from  what  would  distorh  and 
distract  an  ordinary  writer. 

This  library  also  contains  n  piano;  and 
occupied,  as  it  is,  by  some  members  of  the 
family  from  morning  till  night,  it  ts  the 
most  unstudied,  and  yet,  withal,  from  its 
shape  and  arrangement,  the  most  inviting 
to  cheerful  study — the  study  that  makes 
us  more  useful  both  at  home  and  abroad, — 
of  any  room  we  have  entered.  We  have 
seen  it  under  many  circumstances;  in  the 
morning  early — very  early  for  London 
folks,  yet  nut  so  early  but  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  lind  preceded  us.  She  is  down 
stairs  before  seven,  and  a  table  heaped  with 
roses  upon  which  the  dew  is  still  moist, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  too  small  for  any  handa 
but  hers,  told  who  was  tho  early  florist; 
then, — after  the  flower-glHSBeswere  replen- 
ished, and  a  choice  rose  placed  on  each  cup 
on  the  breakfast  table  in  ilie  next  room,  and 
such  of  the  servanis  as  were  ProteBiaots 
had  joined  in  family  worship,  and  heard  a 
portion  of  Scripture  read,  hallowing  the 
commencement  of  the  day  ; — then,  when 
breakfast  wiis  ended,  the  circle  met  togeth- 
er again  in  that  pleasant  room,  and  daily 
plans  were  formed  for  rides  and  drives ;  the 
progress  of  education  or  the  loan  fund  was 
discussed,  the  various  iutcrestsof  their  ten- 
ants, or  the  poor  were  talked  over,  so  that 
relief  was  granted  as  soon  as  want  was 
known.  It  is  perhaps  selfish  to  regret  that 
8o  much  of  Miss  Edgeworlh's  mind  has 
been,  and  is,  given  to  local  matters,  but  (he 
pleasure  it  gives  her  to  counsel  and  advise, 
and  the  happiness  she  derives  from  the  im- 
provement of  every  living  thing,  is  delighl- 
fill  to  witness.  But  of  alt  hours  those  of 
the  evening  in  tho  library  at  Edgeworlhs- 
town  were  the  most  delightful ;  each  mem. 
bcr  of  the  family  contributes  without  an 
eflbrt  to  ihe  instruction  and  amasement  of 
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the  whole,     ir  wc  were  certnin   that   those 
of  whom  nc  write  would   never  look  upon 
ihis  pace — if  we  felt  it  no  ontrnge  on  do- 
mestic  life — no  breach  ofkindly  confidence 
— to  picture  each  individual  of  a  family  &o 
bighly  |i;ificd,  we  would    fill    our  number 
with  little  else  than  prnisc ;  but  we    mi^fht 
give  pain — and  we  believe  should  givepuin 
—to    this    estimable  household ;    and    al- 
though ?HiB8  Ed^eworth   is  public  property 
belonging   to  the  world  at  large,   we  are 
forced  every  now  and  then  to  think  bow  the 
friend   we  so   resptfct,   esteem,  and    love, 
tvoiild  look  if  we  taid  what — let  us  «iy  as 
little  as  we  will — she  would  deem,  in  her 
ingenuous   and    unaflecled    modesty,    too 
much;  yet  we  owe  it  to  the  honornnd  glory 
of  Irelaod  not  to  say  too  little.      It  was  in- 
deed a  rare  treat  to  sit,  evening  after  evcn- 
iog,  by  her  side,  turning  over  portions  of 
the  correspondence  kept  up  with  her,  year 
after  year,  by  those  ''mighty  ones,"  who 
arc  now  passed  away,  but  who^e  names  will 
survive  with  htrs,  who,  God  be  thanked,  is 
stilt   with  us;  to   Bee  hor  enthusiasm  un- 
mienched  ;  to  note  the  playfulness  of  awit 
that  is  never  ill-natured  ;  to  observe  how 
perfectly  justice  and  generosity  arc  blend- 
ed together  in  her  finely-balanced  mind  ;  to 
see  her  kindle  into  warm  defence  of  w  hat* 
ever  is  oppressed,  and  to  mark  her  indigna- 
tion against  all  that  is  unjust  and  untrue* 
We    have    heard    Miss  Edgeworth  called 
"  cold  i"  we  can  imagine   how  those  who 
Itnow  her  must  smile   at  this;  those  who 
have  80  called  her  have  never  seen  the  tears 
gush  from  her  eyes  at  a  talc  or  an  incident 
of  sorrow,  or  heard  the  warm  genuine  laugh 
that  hurst  from  a  heart,  the  type  of  a  genu- 
-ino  Irish  one,  touched  quickly  by  sorrow  or 
by  joy.     Never,  never  shall  we  forget  the 
evenings  spent  in  tliat  now  far  away  room. 
Stored  with  the  written  works  and  speaking 
^'memories  of  tho  past,  and  rendered  more 
[valuable  by  tho  unrestrained   conversation 
of  a  highly>cducated  and  self-thinking  fam- 
ily.    Miss  Edgeworth  is  a  living  proof  of 
her  own   admirable  system  ;  she  is  ntt  she 
has  endeavored   to  make  others;  she  is — 
'TBDE,  fearing  no  colors,  yet  tempering  her 
■mental  bravery  by  womnnly  gentleness — 
delighting  in  feminine  amusements — in  the 
'plying  of  her  needle,  in  the  cultivation  of 
iter  flowers;  active,  enduring — of  a  most 
tliberal  heart;  understanding  the  peasantry 
of  her  country  perfectly,  and  while   minis- 
Iteriog   to    their  wants,    careful    to  inenl- 
IcAte   whatever  lesson  they  most  need  ;  of 
most  cheerful  nature — keeping  actively 
about   from  half-past  six  in  the  morning 
until  eleven  at  night — first  and  last  in  all 
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those  offices  of  kindness  that  win  the  nffc* 
tions  of  high  and  low  ;  hor  eonveri^atioiii 
powers  nnimpaired,  and  enlivening  all  by 
racy  anecdote  or  a  quickness  at  reparioi 
which  alwayscomcs  when  it  is  uncxpeclcr 
It  is  extraordinary  that  a  person  who  ht 
deserved  and  is  treated  with  so  much  defei 
ence  by  her  own  family  should  assume  pos 
tively  no  position — of  course  it  is  impossibly 
to  converse  with  her  without  feeling  her  si 
porioriiy,  but  this  is  your  feeling,  not  Ai 
demand.  She  has  o  c/rm'ncij^  in  conversa^ 
tion  that  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  childrei 
prefer  it  at  once- — they  invariably  undei 
stand  her.  One  advaulagclhis  distinguist 
cd  woman  has  enjoyed  above  all  her  coi 
temporaries — two  indeed — for  we  cann« 
call  to  mind  any  one  who  has  had  a  faihel 
so  capable  of  instructing  and  directing  ;  bi 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  enjoyed  another  blesi 
ing.  She  never  mole  for  bread  !  She  wi 
never  obliged  to  furnish  a  buokseller  witi 
80  many  puges  at  so  much  per  sheet.  Shi 
never  received  an  order  for  "a  quire 
Irish  pathos,"  or  "a  ream  of  Irish  wit." 
She  was  never  forced  to  produce  humoj 
when  racked  by  pain,  nor  urged  into  thi 
description  of  misery  bj'  thinking  over  wha^ 
sho  had  herself  endured  ;  this  has  been 
great  blessing.  She  has  not  written  herself 
out,  which  every  author,  who  has  not  an  in^ 
dependence,  must  do  sooner  or  later.  It  is* 
lo  their  high  honor  that  women  were  the 
6rfit  to  use  their  pens  in  the  service  of  Ire- 
land— we  do  nut  mean  politically  but  mo- 
rally. For  a  number  of  years  a  buffoon, 
knave,  and  an  Irishman,  were  synonymout 
terms  in  the  novel  or  on  the  stage.  Abroad| 
to  be  met  with  in  every  country,  and  in  th( 
first  society  of  Europe,  were  ntimberlesi 
Irishmen  whoscconduct  and  character vindi-^_ 
catod  theircountry.and  who  did  credit  to  hil^H 
man  nature;  but  inEuglnnd,  moreparticular^^ 
ly,9uch  were  cousidercdas  exceptions  to  the 
general  r'jle,  and  the  insulting  jibe  and  jeer^H 
were  still  directed  against  the  "mere  Irish  {"^f 
the  oppressed  peasant  at  home  and  abruncT  i 
was  considered  as  nothing  beyond  a  *'  born 
thrall  ;^'  and,  despite  the  el(M]ticnce  of  thei 
Gratians  and  Sheridans,  the  high  siandin 
taken  by  their  nohtcmen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  pages  of  history,  when  an  Irish  genrle 
man  in  every  day  life  was  found  what  I 
ought  to  be,  his  superiority  was  too  fr 
quently  referred  to  with  the  addition  nf  s 
insulting  comment,  "  thongh  he  is  an  Iria 
man."  When  this  prejudice  was  at  its 
height,  two  women,  with  opposite  views 
and  opposite  feelings  on  many  eubjecta,  but 
actuated  by  the  same  ennobling  patriotism,' 
rose  to  the  rescue  of  their  country — Ali 
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Onxnson  by  the  vivid  romance,  and  Miss 
£dg«H'ortli  uy  the  stern  reality  of  portrait- 
lire,  forcinff  justice  from  OD  iinwillin^  jury  ! 
^reoditig'  abroad  ihc  )inowIcil<;L>  o(  the  Irish 
cbnracicr,  and  porimyin^,  as  they  never  bad 
been  ponmycd  before,  the  benuiy,  generos- 
ity and  deration  of  Iri^li  nnlure — ttwasa 
glorious  eTorl,  wortliy  of  tliom  nnd  of  tbo 
caD»e— both  plonted  the  stnndnrd  of  Iriflh  ex- 
cel]eac«  on  liigb  ground,  and  defended  it, 
boldly  and  bravely^  with  all  loynlty,  in  ac- 
cordiuiee  with  ibcir  separnle  views. 

We  rejoiceatihisopporiuniiy  ofexprese- 
ing  our  respect  and  altection  for  ^Miss  Edgc- 
vorUi }  nnd  tender  il  with  the  whole  heart. 
If  nrc  have  ourselveft  b«en  useful  in  commu- 
nicating knowledp^e  to  young  or  old — if  we 
hare  succeeded  ia  our  hopes  of  promoting 
tirtuenod  goodness — and,  more  especially, 
if^rehnvc,  even  in  n  smnll  degrr-e,  attained 
our  great  purpose  of  advancing  the  welfare 
of  our  country — wcowc,  at  least,  much  of 
the  desire  to  do  all  this  to  the  feelings  de- 
rii'cd  in  early  life  from  intimacy  with  the 
wriiingM  of  Mise  Kdgeworih;  wriiings 
which  must  have  formed  and  strengthened 
the  just  and  upright  principles  of  tcnsof  thou- 
sands ^  alihouch  comparatirely  few  have 
enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  treading — 
no  matter  at  how  large  n  disitnncc — in  ber 
steps.  Much,  100,  we  have  owed  to  (his 
estimable  Indy  in  nfterlife.  When  we  en- 
tered upon  the  uncertain,  onxious,  and  lu- 
barioiis  career  of  nutboriihip,  she  was 
among  the  Hrsi  to  cheer  an.  on  our  way 
— 10  Liid  us  "God  speed  ;^*  and  to  antici- 
pate that  prosperity — of  which  we  could 
H  spealf  only  in  terms  of  humble  but  grate- 
B  ful  ibauUfulucss- 
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Jems,  chitfiu  of  Early  and  Late  Years.  By 
Williuiii  Wordsworth.  London :  Ed- 
ward Moxon,  1642. 


Toe  task  of  ibe  reviewer, when  Wr.Words- 
'worth  ofTiTs  a  new  work  to  the  public,  dif- 
fers considerably  from  his  duty  in  the  case 
of  most  other  writers.     The  works  of  most 
author^  especially  the  poets,  are  common- 
[ly  laid  before  us  either  separately  or  in  ne- 
jJcclionR,  which,  if  noi  absolutely  miwelln- 
sieouB,  claim  little  or  no  connection  with 
[onytbing  beyond  the  volume  in  which  they 
nrc    foitnJ  ; — the   prinliice  of    occasional 
loura  or  occasional  ctforis,  ihey  are  de- 


frauded of  none  of  their  interest  by  bein^ 
regarded  opart,  nor  t.i  any  instruction  lost 
by  such  a  mode  of  viewing  them.  Even 
when,  as  happily  sometimes  still  occurs,  a 
really  elaborate  composition  is  publtsbedf 
its  consistency  is  usually  confined  to  its 
own  boundaries  ;  it  is  satisfied  to  be  at  one 
n-itli  itself,  and  makes  no  pretentions  to 
any  wider  harmony.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
is  a  mind  which  sees  its  own  processes  so 
distinctly,  and  has  arranged  its  powers  and 
objects  in  so  orderly  and  deflnite  a  scheme, 
that  the  degree  of  coherency  with  which 
most  writers  are  content  both  (o  write  and 
to  be  read,  is  rejected  by  him  as  insufH* 
cient ;  he  aims  to  be  the  exemplar  cf  a 
whole  system  himself. 

Even  at  their  first  appearances,  his  works 
have  seldom  come  forward  in  reliance  oq 
their  own  merits  solely  ;  they  have  claimed 
attention,  ut  the  same  lime,  as  iUustnitiona 
of  peculiar  views  of  his  art  aud  its  princi* 
pies,  or  expositions  of  his  system  of  moral 
duty  or  mctnphysical  truth.     And   as  his 
years  and  industry  have  gradually  enabled 
him  to  look  back  on  the  long  series  of  hi> 
productions  with  more  of  the  quiet  bf  a 
man  who  has  done  his  work,  he  baa  come 
more  and  more  to  insist  on  regarding  them 
as  a  whole.     By   a  fanciful  but  not  inopi 
simile,   he  compares  bis  greater  work  (of 
which  the  ^Excursion*  forms  the  only  pub 
lishcd  part)  to  a  cathedral,  to  which   his 
lesser  pieces  are  in  be  considered  either  as 
ornamental  or  additional, — ''*  the  little  cells,  . 
oratories   and    sepulchral   recesses.*'     Va 
rious  as  his  works  are — for  ho  has  written 
a  philosophical    poem,   a  tragedy,  songs, 
odes,  ballads,  lines,  sonnets — and  these  on 
subjects  us  various  as  the  kinds  of  vurse, 
all  the»e  he  lays  before  us  and  insists  on 
our  regarding  as  a  whole. 

The  point  of  view  is  the  painter's  own 
secret,  and  the  poet  has  an  analogous  privi- 
lege, flir.  Wordsworth,  then,  in  availing 
himself  nf  this  right,  has  decided  that  nous 
of  his  poems  are  viewed  justly  but  in  thoir 
rclotion  to  nil  the  rest.  If  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  entirely,  we  arc  compelled  to  do 
so  in  great  part ;  for  though  the  artist's 
own  point  of  view  may  not  always  be  the 
only  one,  nnd,  by  possibility,  may  not  evea 
he  the  best,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
It  can  never  be  neglect^i,  without  loss  of 
instruction,  by  tho>>e  who  are  studying  his 
art.  And  ihtis,  in  the  present  case,  though 
rot  convinced  that  another  mode  of  regard- 
ing them  might  not  be  productive  of  much 
profit,  we  yet  propose  to  obey  Mr.  Words- 
worth's odmoiiitiuns,  nnd  regard  his  newly, 
published  puenis  les«  as  new,  than  as  so 
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tnentary  to  llioie  M'hich  hare  preceded 
them.  Wc  shall  look  at  his  worka  ai  we 
ahotild  look  at  some  large  comnosiiiun 
of  many  fiijureB,  where  each,  while  we 
•tand  near  it,  demands  and  satisfies  a  sepa- 
rate inspeciiofi,  while  yet,  if  we  go  to  n 
freoler  dJBtiinre,  we  see  that  each  draws  a 
igher  cig'niricancy  from  its  relation  to  the 
Test.  These  new  poems  must  sink  into 
their  plnces,  though,  as  figures  now  seen 
for  the  first  lime,  wo  shall  endeavor  to  des- 
cribe them  as  minutely  as  is  compatible 
with  the  generalizalioo  which  we  have 
principally  in  riew. 

Studying  Mr.  Wordsworth**  literary  life, 
then,  by  theaidofihf  dates  which  in  the 
later  editions  he  has  generally  appended 
to  his  productions,  wc  seem  able  to  divide 
it  into  three  periods  of  very  unequn)  length 
indeed,  but  not  indistinctly  showing  their 
diversity  of  character  and  spirit.  By  the 
help  of  these  divisions,  which  we  shall  call 
respectively,  the  edurational,  the  poetical, 
end  the  philosophical  periods,  we  hope  to 
show  in  an  intelligible  form  the  growth  and 
devftlopment  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
minds  of  our  day. 

But  we  must  begin  by  confessing  that 
our  divi-cion  slill  leaves  out  one  volume  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  works,  viz.,  that  pub- 
lished in  1793.  Itconinined  the  'Evening 
Walk'  and  'Descriptive  Sketches.*  with  a 
few  shorter  poems  of  the  same  date.  But 
these,  though  eminently  charactcrisiic  of 
the  man — of  his  quiet  and  truthful  observa- 
tion, his  serious  tone  of  thought,  and  his 
turn  for  lofty  and  ornate  languape^ — belong 
BO  little  to  the  poet,  the  artist,  M'hosc  native 
tendencies  are  modified  by  his  principles  of 
composition,  that  in  our  present  investiga- 
tion they  are  only  in  the  way  ;  rll  that  they 
teach  us  is  taught  elsewhere,  while  they 
thow  nothing  to  the  point  which  is  our 
especial  subject.  Of  the  original  composi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind,  they  do 
indeed  give  us  some  information  ;  but  of 
its  development  none  whatever,  because  in 
truth  they  were  produced  before  it  had  be- 
gun to  grow.  It  seems,  therefore,  best 
wholly  to  disregard  them,  and  with  the 
coDfession  of  having  so  done,  wc  proceed 
to  our  remarks  on  the  first — the  tducatioTutt 
period,  as  we  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  call 
li,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius. 

Of  this  period,  which  wc  should  make 
extend  from  about  179.3  to  1797,  from  the 
poet's  twenly*fourih  to  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  Mr.  WurdBWorth,asirconHciuus  him* 
self  of  the  preparatory  and  imperfect  char- 
acter of  the  pocma  then  produced,  hud, 
until  the  preseal  volume   was  published, 


eiven  the  world  do  more  than  the  *  Female 
Vagrant.'     Two  very  short  pieces  only 
uire  to  be  excepted,  and  these  assigned  itfl 

e  two  last  years  of  tlie  period.  Witl 
these  exceptions,  these  years — so  momeo* 
touR  in  history,  so  critical  usually  to  th< 
individual — presented  a  blank  in  the  seriei 
of  Mr.  Wiirdswurlh's  productions.  Thi 
it  was  really  a  blank,  no  one  could  believi 
who  considered  the  man  and  the  circuma 
stances ;  but  it  was  a  blank  to  the  pDblic* 
\ow  then  for  the  first  lime  the  teale<~ 
chamber  is  opened,  and  certainly  it  is  ao(J 
without  a  deep  interest  that  we  enter  t< 
*ce  what  occupied  the  mind  of  such  o  mai 
Ql  auch  a  time.  We  learn  that  during  thesi 
years  he  composed  two  long  poems  ;  *  Guil 
and  Sorrow,'  a  laic,  of  which  the  '  Femali 
Vagrant'  was  a  portion,  and  the  *  Borderera,* 
a  tragedy.  Both  these  pieces  are  now  pul 
lished,  and  we  must  endeavor  so  to  oral 
up  our  abstracts  of  them  ns  to  make  thei 
describe  the  period  of  their  composition. 

The  first  poem  in  order  of  production 
that  called  '  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  or  Incident 
on  Salisbury  Plain/     Of  this  the  story  is 
follows : — 

A  tnveller  is  discovered  abotit  eveofall 
on  "  the  skirl  of  Sorum'a  Plain,"  in  ei 
plight  and  with  no  pleasant  prospects.  Thi 
dress,  described  in  the  two  last  verses 
the  first  stanza,  as 

"  A  coat  of  military  r«^. 
But  Mt^,  and  stadc  o'er  wiih  many  a  patch 

shred," 

appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  mislead 
either  the  reader  or  iho  police,  for  the  tmr- 
tiller  is  in  fact   a  sailor,  guilty   of  a  bar- 
barous murder,  of  which  the  poet  seems  lo 
perceive   the  atrocity   less   strongly   than 
might  have  been  expected.     After  a  threi 
years'  engagement  in  his  original   cnlliu( 
be  had  been  impressed,  and   on  retumin| 
from  this  second  detention  cheated  of  hi 
l^ains,  by  whom  it  docs  not  appear,  but  the 
efTect  was,  that  just  as  he  was  npproachinj 
his  home  he  fell  on  a  chance-met  trnvellei 
robbed  and  murdered  him.     For  this  mui 
dcr  he  i<  now  a  vagrant  when  wc  first  ine4 
bim  on  Salisbury  Plain.     The  desolation 
:  finely  descrihed  in  the  fourth  stanza  : 

"  No  tree  was  iherc,  no  mcailaw's  plcswDl  greeo, 
Ifubrouk  lo  wel  bis  Up  or  voMhe  his  esr: 
Lout;  6lr»  of  corn-»Utk's  here  anil  there  mete  snu" 
iliu'not  one  dwollioe-pliice  his  ticiri  lu  cliccr 
>omc  laborer,  ibougm  be,  naty  {icrchnnce  \>e  aeir^ 
AtuI  .^u  tie  Mnt  a  fecbte  sbuui—  in  vain :  9 

No  voit-c  matir  saswer,  he  could  only  bear  ^ 

WintliG  niNiiJne  over  |iIuib  u(  anri|ir  ^lain. 
Or  whJBlliugiliro'  ibia  gratd  alung  iUc  unrorrowcd 
jiUiD. 

Au  be  proceeds  the  evcoiug  deepoDi. 
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gibbet,  on  which  ha  comes,  Alls  him  with 
ftffright  : 

*•  It  wai  •  «ppr>arle  wb  irh  none  might  viev. 
In  ■po(  sofc«rag«,  tmi  wiih  shoildcring  pala  ; 
Nor  oel^  dlA  Cor  hitn  at  once  rfnew 
All  be  hftd  feared  from  man,  bat  iini<t'd  i  train 
Of  tb«  m[ad\  phantiimx.  hutriUo  s«  raio. 
Tl>«  sliioci.  nt  if  In  cover  him  fryir  day. 
Rollf^  ai  hiib:ick  alone  the  living  plato  ; 
H«  («ll.  KD'l  wiihoui  vll^«  or  tnoiion  tif  ; 
BiHi  vltra  ihe  irAoc*  wu  gune,  rtwe  ud  parsaed 
hb  way." 

He  o«xt  finds  Stonehenge  and  next  a.  f  utde' 
poM,  00  ftooner  «ren  th.in  tosi.  Lastly,  he 
diMoren  a  lonely  Bpital,  which 

"KtDtl  pinos  bandi  did  lo  ibc  Virgin  build," 

and  which  hod  since  gained  the  name  of 
ihe  Dead  House.  Kntcring  ihe  miserable 
hospice  he  heara  a  deep  sigh,  and  perccires 
by  the  foint  ll^ht  a  woman  who  is  mourning 
in  her  sleep  : 

"  He  voiced  ber — Knake  in  tone  ihai  vould  not  fail, 
R«!  bopMl,  lo  calm  fic-r  mind  ;  bul  ill  Ite  sf>ed, 
Por  or  ihal  rniR  ^hc  had  heard  a  lalr 
Which  now  with  freriing  thoogbts  did  all  h«r  pow> 

en  asHail. 
Bad  lieard  o(  one  who,  forced  from  otonns  lo  shroud. 
Fell  ihe  Icmjm  wall*  onhisdecjiyed  Rplreat 
Rnck  to  iace»Ani  Rcieliitiir«  AhriM  ami  load, 
Wbil«  his  horse pAWrd  ihe  floor  wiih  Imiou?  heal-, 
Till  on  a  stone,  inat  «pjirkled  lo  bU  feei, 
Strack,  and  atill  ^trnclc  again,  the  troubled  honie  ; 
The  man  half  raifirJ  ihe  <l»ne  wilh  (tain  and  nweal, 
Half  railed,  for  wcH  Ins  atni  ni'shi  lose  iu  force 
Dlsclocinf;  the  grim  head  of  a  laic  mardercd  corM." 

This  unforlanale  person  is  the  woman 
whom  we  have  so  lon^  known  as  the  Fe- 
male VngTani ;  she  rcpf-nin  her  unhappy 
story,  of  which  we  need  not  remind  the 
reader.  When  that  is  concluded  be  at- 
tempts to  comfort  ber, 

*'  And  not  la  rain,  while  they  went  pacing  side  by 
■Ide." 

Er«  they  have  proceeded  far  they  hear  a 
shrill  scream  : 

"  They  psoMd  and  beard  a  bosrtei  vole*  Uss- 
pKeiuc, 

And  female  crlei." 

A  peosonl,  in  fact,  was  savagely  beating  his 
child,  who,  iu  his  play  hod  provoked  hint : 
the  child  was  screaming,  the  father  bliis- 
pheming,  and  the  '*  female  cries"  proceeiled 
from  the  mother.     Hereupon  the  sailor, 

"  HI*  voice  wiib  (ndignailon  rising  lilirb 
Sard  further  de<'J  in  itiantiuodV  oacM  forbade; 
Tt-r  peaivinL  vtU\  iit  irih-ion,  made  reply 
With  baier  iD-.uU  Jinl  rrvilini£>  uil ; 
Asilfd  hira  ID  acaro,    Wk^t  Imsiitta  Iktre  Ju  AaH ?" 
etc. 

The  Bailor,  without  onfiwcrinr  this  natural 
ioqttir}',  lifiK  up  the  poor  r.hiln  and  discov* 
era  oo  his  ^battered  head" 

"  8(r.iii(;r-  fppi'iiiidn  of  ibt  deadly  wuand 
Ue  hdU  hiiuKlf  InAicicd." 
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Between  compassion  and  self-reproach  he 
hursts  into  "  tears  of  wrath,"  which  "be- 
guile the  father,"  who  now  relenting  Icisses 
his  son,  and  "  so  all  is  recoocileu  ;"  and 
after  n  short,  and  we  fear  not  very  intelli- 
gible lesson  delivered  by  the  soilor,  the  pair 
pass  on.  and  travel  in  company  as  far  as  an 
inn,  where  "  they  in  comfort  fed."  "Their 
hrcskfast  done,  they  are  obliged  to  part, 
and  leaving  the  sailor  there,  the  woman 
proceeds  atone.  Uut  she  has  gone  only  a 
very  short  distance  when  she  nnds  a  cart 
and  horse  standing  bt-side  a  rivulet,  and 
within  the  cart 

'  A  pale-faced  woman.  In  dlsenM  far  gone. 
The  carman  wet  her  lim  as  well  behoved : 
Bed  nnder  ber  lean  bo<iy  iher^  was  none ; 
Though  even  lodi«  near  one  she  mosi  had  loved 
She  c»ulil  niil  of  bervelf  itunv  wattled  limbs  bare 
moved." 

In  simple  compassion  the  woman  now  re- 
traces  her  steps  after  the  cart  as  far  as  the 
inn,  where  the  host,  hostess  and  sailor  run 
out  and  charitably  bestow  on  the  sufferer 
the  attention  her  case  requires.  Then  re- 
viving for  a  short  time,  she  says  enough  to 
discover  that  she  is  the  sailor's  wife,  driven 
in  destitution  from  the  shed  she  has  occu- 

Eied  by  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  her 
usbaod,  which  however  she  entirely  disbe- 
lieves, and  expatiates  warmly  on  his  good- 
ness and  kindness.  The  sailor  in  his  an- 
guish declares  himself  to  her;  but  Ihe  joy 
is  too  much  for  ber : 

"  To  i«U  Ihe  change  that  Voice  wiihtn  herwrougbt 
Valure  bv  ftlffn  or  sound  made  noevMy ; 
A  »iK)>tcn  >o]r  .'torntised  expiring  ibougkc, 
And  every  mortal  pang  dUsolved  away. 

Borne  Kcnil^  tu  a  bed,  in  death  ^he  lay ; 

Vet  will  urhile  over  ber  the  hush>itid  bent. 

A  look  was  in  her  face  whic-h  M-emed  to  say, 

*  Be  blent ;  by  night  of  Ibee  from  Heaven  was  sant 

Peflce  (<i  my  pariing  ikiuI,  ibe  fulness  uf  i;ouleat.'" 

"  Her  eor»e  interred,  noi  one  hour  he  retnaJaed," 

but 

"lalheeilTSfraigbl 
He  journeyed,  sad  foribwiih  bis  crime  declared,' 

and  wns  hanged.  We  mast  add  the  last 
consolatory  stanza  : 

''  Hl4  fat?  was  pliicd.     Him  in  jroo  ca^c 

^  Roader.  furiiire  the  iniolerable  Ihniigbl) 

Thry  hiinfj  col ; — no  one  on  An  form  or  face 

t.'ouli)  if»ze,  a><  on  ■  ahow  Uv  iJleift  ^oujiihi) 

Su  kiiiilri^d  NUlTeier  to  blAae«th-place  brought 

By  Idwlpvi  i-uiltMiiy  ui  chance. 

When  into  »tarm  the  evening  sky  1%  wraoght, 

Upon  bli  swinging  conv  an  ey*  can  pliace, 

And  drop,  as  ones  bedropped,  In  miMfrdb-straace." 

Of  the  second  poem,  the  tragedy  of  the 
'  Borderers,*  written  in  nS.V-*,  we  muat 
needs  give  n  briefer  account,  nor  indeed 
does  it  coniotn  those  rerbnl  peculiarittei 
which  rendered  frequent  quotation  necei- 
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iary  lo  give   n   true  idea  of  tbe  former 
poem. 

The  priiicipiil  ctiamcicri  of  the  iItdiiui  urc 
MormaduUe,  Oswald,  the  Baton  Ilerberi 
end  his  daughter,  lUoneii ;  the  rest  ure  of 
•econdary  tmportance.  The  scene  is  luid 
ia  the  reign  of  Henry  III,,  a  time  chitsen, 
we  concludo,to  gntn  historical  connivance  to 
a  story  which  cunlaios  a  dispossessed  baron, 
an  orsoiiixcd  bttnd  of  borderers,  and  other 
ingreJientfl  of  a  troublous  period.  Heyoitd 
Ihis  use,  however,  it  is  entirely  disregard- 
ed :  almost  every  one  of  the  ciiuructers  is 
OS  modern  as  the  laiigiinge  they  spcnii.  Of- 
wold,  who  is  properly  the  priiieipal  person- 
age, being  the  prime  mover  of  tlic  whole 
action,  is  a  member  of  a  band  of  borderers. 
In  his  youth  ibis  man  had  been  brought  by 
deception  to  commit  a  horrible  murder,  and 
resisting  from  his  native  strength  of  char- 
acter the  remoree  which  was  oppressing 
him,  had  succeeded  in  reasoning  it  (and  of 
course  all  other  natural  eniutious  with  it) 
Bway.  In  this  state  of  "  devil's  freedom" 
we  lind  him  at  the  opening  of  the  druinn- — 
a  member  of  the  company  from  which  the 
play  derives  its  name.  Of  this  baud,  Mar- 
uiadukc,  Q  young  niau  of  frank  and  ardent 
character,  ischoReTichief,nnd  thus  becomes 
an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  to  Oswald, 
who  has  no  taste  fur  his  good  qoalitics  and 
despises  his  weakness.  Tanly  in  jealousy, 
partly  for  the  pleasure  of  experiment,  and 
partly  from  the  dreadful  want  of  sympathy, 
ivbich  we  arc  happy  to  learn  that  he  expe- 
rienced, Oswald  determines  to  bring  .Mar- 
tnaduke  into  the  ksme  condition  as  his  own, 
and  by  similar  means — the  nmrdcr  of  an 
innocent  mnii.  The  victim  chosen  is  Her- 
bert, an  old,  blind,  dispossesiscd  baroo,  of 
whose  daughter,  Idunea,  Mnrmnduke  has 
been  long  enamored.  To  compn-sd  bis  dia- 
bolical piirpobc,  be  preralls  on  .ll.-irmaduke 
lo  believe  a  story  so  horrible  and  unnatural 
that  \vc  should  have  thought  no  imu^'inotion 
less  perverted  tlmn  hl«  own  could  either 
hare  conceived  it  or  supposed  it  credible. 
This  ic,  that  the  buron  i»  not  Idunca's  reni 
father,  but  had  procured  her,  when  a  child, 
from  her  mother,  with  the  horrible  intention 
of  inuking  favor  by  her  beauty  when  grown 
up  for  the  recovery  of  hrs  lust  estates. 
1bi«  intention  Oswald  now  represents  him 
to  be  in  the  act  of  rullilling  by  beiraytnjf 
the  maiden  lo  Lord  Clifford.  The  greater 
tFartof  the  play  (which  we  shall  not  minute- 
ly follow)  is  occupied  by  ibc  scruples  of 
ATarmadulic  al  executing  tbe  justice  which 
be  conceives  this  crime  tu  demand,  and  tbe 
endeavorR  of  Osuald  to  overcome  tbeiifj 
and  briti^  him  to  commit  ibe  murder.    Alj 


length  Mnrmrtdukc  is  found  serving 
guide  to  the  old  blind  man  over  a  dewtlal 
moor.  Still  shrtukin;^  from  the  full  m<  ' 
of  justice  which  he  thinks  himself 
on  to  iuflicL,  he  gladly  welcomes  tl 
thoogbi  thai  if  he  iUxtrts  him  here  instcc 
of  murdering  bim,  he  will  only  be  castin| 
him  un  an  ordeal  which  God  will  delivi 
him  from,  if  innocent,  by  sending  some  or 
who  will  lead  bim  to  some  shelter,  while 
he  perishes  he  will  be  thereby  proved  K 
have  been  guilty.  This  idea  he  executes' 
carrying  away  by  accident  the  scrip  coi 
taining  rlerhert's  provisions.  In  this  stat 
of  the  case  Oswald  finds  him,  and,  belierin| 
ihe  murder  committed,  relates  liis  own  hit 
lory  and  informs  Marmnduke  that  Herbei 
was  innocent.  MarmnduLe's  state  of  min^ 
may  be  conceived,  especially  when  he  Jii 
covers  that  he  has  left  tbe  old  roan  wiiboi 
food.  Meanwhile  the  old  baron  has  perist 
od  between  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  dii 
covery  of  this  fact  is  brought  about  both 
.Marmaduke  and  to  Idonca,  who  was  tht 
seeking  fur  her  father  to  take  him  the  net 
that  the  king  had  restored  him  to  bis 
tales.  In  her  distress,  and  wholly  unsuspl 
cioue  of  his  share  in  the  event,  she  6ies  u 
Marmuduke,  whom  she  had  long  loved  in 
citiiet  way  as  her  protector  and  her  onl 
friend.  He  then  inlorms  her  tlini  heknoi 
who  caused  her  fniber's  death,  and 
curses  the  man  who  could  do  so  cruel 
deed.  Alarmaduke  tells  ber  that  it  wi 
himself. 

Alennwhile  Osvrnld's  device  has  in  fat 
become  known  by  the  confession  of  n  n 
tirant  whom  he  liad  bribed  to  represeni 
Idonea'is  mother,  and  one  of  the  band  stal 
bim.  Marmaduke,  after  a  mild  reproof — 
"A  rash  deed!"  resi<;n9  Lis  station  as 
chief,  commends  the  scnselei^s  Idonen  to  an 
old  servant,  and  departs,  declaring  him&etf 
a  wanderer,  till  heaven  will  let  bim  die. 

^V'c  have  now  before  us  !<kt:tchcs  of  ths. 
two  Stories,  we  may  therefore  make  fotti^ 
remarks  upon  them,  and  endeavor  to  sboi 
how  they  justify  the  title  of  '  Educational.* 
which  we  have  applied  to  the  period  of  JMr. 
Wordsworth's  life  in  which  they  were  uom* 
posed.  J 

And  first  of  the  inle.    It  is  here — in  ■ 
poem,    llint    IB  commenced   in  1793,   Mr. 
vVordsworth'siwcniy-fourih  year — that  wo 
first  lind  his  well-known  poetical  theory  U 
action,  nud   we  may  discern,  ns  well  froii 
other   circunistanccfi    as    mobt   dc-ci^ive] 
from  the  dilTercnce  this  poem  preseiits  u 
its  predecessors  of  only  a  year  or  so  cniUci 
that  il  was  tlieo  new.     The   ditlercnce 
indeed  most  BtrikiDg.    lu  his  fonncr  piect 
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vc  l)fl']  nlcDtirul  nor^ouificaiious ;  "  the 
holf-tcf  n  Font)  of  T«ilii:ht  ruams  astray," 
^Deiolatiou  wa!k«  nfruid  ;"  *'  Content," 
"Independence,'*  "Despair,"  and  ilie  rert 
of  tbe  Diyihulogy  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, sre  nearly  as  famiiiar  lo  Mr.  Words* 
worih  as  lo  Oray  or  Cullios.  But  horo  we 
hove  a  new  world  indeed  :  and  if  the  oihei 
wa^f  a  u-orld  of  gns'lighi,  this  may  be  corn* 

Sred  to  the  chi-l  bleak  light  of  a  ftnouy 
wn.  A  promioent  article  of  the  theory 
wa«  the  o»e  of  the  actual  lan;joai»e  of  men. 
"  purified/*  that  is,  "  from  alt  rational 
cause*  of  di«tike  or  disgust."  This  prin- 
ciple, which,  as  most  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  hos  been  ably  combated  by 
Coleridgo  in  his  'Biogrnphia  Liieraria,'  is 
one  of  those  fallacies  which  prrhaps  only 
philosophers  can  refute,  but  which  every 
one  can  feel.  Accordingly  in  no  point  did 
Mr.  Wordsworth  coroe  mto  more  direct 
collision  with  the  the  public  feeling.  Our 
younger  readers  often,  we  believe,  feel 
some  astonishment  at  the  dislike  which  the 
polished  critics  af  that  time  manifented  tn 
■  poet  whom  all  now  admire  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  almost  all  the  pa^^ti^cs  which  fur- 
nished them  with  their  triumphant  accusn* 
lions  of  meanness  and  vtilg'nrity  have  been 
gradually  replaced  or  altered.  Who  re- 
members now,  that  the  blind  boy.  who  saiU 
>o  poetically  in  his  turtle-shell,  made  his 
firat  expedition  in 

"  A  hun«elioli]  l«K  like  one  of  thn« 
Wbicti  wonteD  u:*e  tu  wash  their  clothes  V 

Wlio  again  recollects  that "  Wo  are  seven" 
began, 

"  A  titapls  child,  dear  brother  Jltn" — 

or  rcmemhera  the  descriptions  of  dress  and 
other  such  circuniBtancea  which  are  now 
recalled  to  mind  by  the  two  concluding 
lines  of  stanza  i.  (quoted  above)  of  the  pre- 
sent poem  1  Of  the  faults  of  this  nature, 
which  *Guill  and  Sorrow' once  exhibited, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  many  must  have 
disappeared  under  that  unaparinff  hand  of 
correction  and  alteration  which  tnts  poet  is 
known  to  exercise,  and  to  which  this  par- 
ticular piece  has  now  been  tying  subject  for 
fifty  years.  Yet  we  have  quoted  many  pas- 
sages in  our  nhstrnct  which  could  no  more 
proceed  from  Mr.  Wordswortirs  writing 
now  than  the  lirst  li»p  of  the  child  can  be 
recovered  by  the  man.  There  is  one  re- 
markable instance  of  his  fearless  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  we  have  mentioned  in 
lh«  present  poem,  surely  suflicient  to  con- 
vinct!  himself  that  the  natural  language  of 
muoj  even  on  "  extraordinary  occasions,"  is 
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not  sulHcicnt  for  the  purpose  of  "giring 
immediale  pleuNure  In  a  human  being,"  un* 
der  which  necessity  ft!r.  Wordswurth  con- 
fesses the  poet  to  lie.  We  allude  lo  islanza 
liv.,  which  me  must  quote  aguiu  : 

-'  IIi4  Toke  vlib  iniltfnisllon  ri^io?  h(i;h 

Such  furidrr  tlrnl  in  rnanliiintl'i  name  furbsile  j 

The  [i^nMnl.  wili!  •  rnnric  icply 

Willi  bitter  Insuli  :  •  ud  ; 

^,<-'-   -      .  .cam.  i.  r.., ,.,,,,■,.■«  (A«r«  A*  4«rf( 

M  <    jtiunit^f  Ar  vat  lunJiui,'  nmc  ; 

'/'■    f  ir..ti(ti  »/ himtint  dtif  be  glad." 

Here,  if  the  Grst  four  lines,  which  cortninljr 
canaor  claim  the  defence  of  being  natural 
language,  are  extremely  bad,  the  ihrM 
next,  which  undeniably  are  as  natural  a»  il 
is  passible  to  conceive,  seem  to  us  to  be  far 
worse. 

But  the  educational  character  of  this  pe- 
riod,  which  is  shown  in  this  baldness  and 
awkwardness  of  composition,  is  evidenced 
still  more  decisively,  we  conceive,  in  the 
nature  of  the  incidents  chosen  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  treated.  The  theory 
itself  appears  tn  have  been  the  fruit  of  the 
6rst  burst  of  real  thought  in  the  young  poet 
— thought,  which,  meeting  wiih  less  passion 
in  his  nature  than  in  that  of  most  men,  or 
at  least  most  poets  of  that  age,  became  al- 
most at  once  conscious  philosophicol  re* 
flection.  Not  so  much  then  in  thal/«/ing 
of  power,  which  is  the  impulsive  principle 
with  most  young  men  of  genius,  as  in  the 
knoieUf^t  of  it,  Wordsworth  set  forth  on  his 
journey  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus ;  and 
far  from  the  improvidence  of  too  many  tra- 
vellers on  that  road,  he  not  only  provides 
his  compass  and  map,  but  before  he  actually 
sets  off  he  obliges  himself  to  practise  dili- 
gently all  the  arts  which  so  great  an  under- 
taking will  be  likely  to  require.  Like  a 
man  who  should  have  to  accomplish  soma 
perilous  feat  uf  the  mountains,  he  is  out 
earlv  and  lale,  accusloming  his  eye  to  dis- 
tingwish  objects  in  the  diflereni  lights  of 
day  and  night,  ateadyiDg  his  bead  by  sur- 
veying precipices  and  chasms,  and  assuring 
bis  foot  by  practice  of  difficult  passages. 
Daring  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  nature 
with  an  audacity  drawn  la  great  measure 
probably  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  only  experimentalising,  ho  chooses  for 
his  heroes  in  both  these  cntics  characters 
which  even  the  metaphysical  analyst  can 
only  regard  without  feelings  of  distress, 
when  the  professional  has  overcome  the 
natural  and  healthy  taste.  In  the  one  case, 
scenes  of  the  utmost  wretchedness,  murder, 
desolation,  brutality,  death  from  want  and 
miserv.  relieved  with  that  dismal  light,  the 
cottBolatiou  of  the  hero's  being  only  hanged  { 
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in  Oic  olhcr,  a  minntcIjr-rcnTi/cd  pictorc  of 
the  most  renrfiil  Hiscosc  that  human  nitnre 
has  erer  exhibited,  the  less  diHlresaing'  por- 
tions of  the  picture  exhibiting  iho  weak  and 
well-menning  overcome  by  the  i^trong  and 
bnd,  the  helpless  aiid  good  starved  lodeuth, 
the  innocent  defrauded  of  happiness  for  life, 
and  positively  the  brightest  incident  of  all 
being  the  murder  upon  the  stn^e  of  the 
causer  of  nil  these  horrors.  Surely  we  are 
comforted  to  think  that  Mr.  Wordswotih 
hnd  to  take  fifty  years  before  he  could  over- 
come his  scruples  at  the  exhibition  of  such 
frightful  and  unalleriated  miseries  ;  surely, 
too,  we  are  glad,  while  looking  at  them,  to 
regard  them  as  an  experimental  exhibition, 
a  wax-work  execution  of  some  possible  dis- 
eases, rather  than  to  be  called  upon  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  as  representing  the  actual 
suflertngs  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  this 
feeling  only  which  makes  them  tolerable. 
The  rule, 

"  Si  tU  me  flere,  doUndam  est 
Primum  jpsi  llbi," 

hta  a  converse  as  true  as  itself;  where  the 
poet  sitfTcrs,  the  reader  suffers  loo;  bui 
where  the  poet  is  only  an  actor,  the  reader 
is  a  spectator  only. 

That  considerable  unbealthiness  of  mind 
is  shouT)  both  in  this  point  and  others  in 
undeniable;  but  who  can  be  surprised  if,  ai 
the  lime  when  all  Europe  was  lighted  up 
with  the  most  fearful  eruption  of  evil  which 
history  has  witnessed,  the  faces  even  of  the 
henlthicst  of  men  looked  pale  and  livid  in 
the  blaze  ?  This,  however,  is  to  be  emphati- 
cally remarked,  ihni  if  Mr.  Wordsworth  has, 
for  the  exercise  they  afforded  him,  taken 
subjects  which  had  bvt>t  been  left  alone,  if 
he  has  "  murdered  to  dissect,"  he  has  never, 
like  ihe  followers  of  the  Katnnic  school  (of 
whom  Englnnd  and  France  at  present  revet 
in  so  undeniable  an  affluence),  ullowed  the 
excitement  of  evil  to  appear  more  enticing 
than  the  evil  itself  was  disgusting^.  If  he 
had  done  so,  ho  %vould  indeed  have  made 
better  poems  j  but — horrendum  I — we  should 
have  had  our  honored  and  noble-minded 
bard  in  the  «ame  categtiry  with  Harrison 
Ainswonh  and  Victor  Htigo. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  one  particular 
point,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  n  few 
words  on  the  merits  of  the  tragedy  generally 
considered.  Few  will  be  surprised  to  Icam, 
that  what  merit  it  has  is  essentially  undra. 
matic.  He  is  the  true  dramatist  who  repre- 
sents men  as  they  appear,  not  to  himself  but 
to  his  neighbors, — nmnkind  as  they  oppear 
to  mankind.  Here  we  have  men  as  they 
appiar  to  the  analyst  of  moiiree  and  the 


association  of  ideas.     If  nil  Byron's  heroe 
were  "perfect  Hyron,"  Mr.  Wordsworth'i 
diameters  down  to  the  lowest  are — not  ta* 
deed  images  of  himself,  but  figures  bctraj 
ing  his  hand,  his  observation,  his  awkward^ 
ness    or   his  skill   in   every   turn   of  iheii 
construction.    But  overlooking  this  prevailj 
ing  defect,  there  are  passages — how  shouli 
it    be    otherwise  1 — of   very   ^rent   powel 
Some  of  the  sophistries  of  Oswald  are  pa| 
with  great  force,  and  many  of  the  minor  in*! 
cidents  excellently  imagined.     Of  these  W( 
would  remark,  Mnrmadiike's  notice  of  th( 
old  man's  shaking  (Act  ]l.  Sc.  ],)  and  Oi 
wald's  exclamation 

"Ha!  speak!  What  thing  an  ihouT 

immediately  after  his  free*lhinkiug  solil( 
quy.  '['he  whole  of  the  following  dialoguf 
we  think  as  fine  as  it  coald  be  made  ; 
lakes  place  when  Oswald  ancets  Marmadaki 
who  has  just  left  the  old  man  to  his  fate 
the  desolate  moor. 

MAKUAtii'EE  [ajmu"). 

T>r«p,  drrp  and  va^r,  cast  beyond  baman  ihoii^tit,^ 
Vet  calm  — I  could  I>plirve,  ihst  ihprp  was  here 
The  cniT  quiei  heart  on  estih.     In  (error, 
ReEneinber'd  terror,  there  is  peace  and  rcsL 
Bnttr  0»wjii.d. 

OSWALD. 

lis  I  tny  dear  Captain. 

A  later  Dieetluff,  Oswald, 
Would  have  b««n  beiier  limed. 

OSWALD. 

Aloae.  Isce;  

Tnuhavedoneyoardoty.  I  bad hoprs, vhtch BO* 
I  reel  that  you  will  joanry. 

MaRIUOVXE. 

I  bad  fears, 
Prom  which  1  have  frsfd  myself— bol  'I  is  my  ■ 
To  be  alone,  and  therefore  we  moat  part. 

OSWALD. 

Kay,  then — I  am  mistaken.     There  's  a  weaknctt 
About  you  »ill ;  yon  talk  of  uitiinde— 
I  am  your  fricDd. 

M«RM«DtniC. 

Wtial  nevi\  ofthU  assursdcc 
At  any  lime  f  and  why  gii-cn  aow  f 

OBWAI.D. 

Beeaofe 
You  areoowin  truth  my  Master;  you  have  laogbl 

me 
What  there  is  not  another  livjps  man 
IIiidsirei)!;ih  io  teach  ;—snd  iLtreibre  Rraillodc! 
lit  buld,  and  would  relieve  iiAell  by  praise. 

y4RM*nURR. 

Wherefore  press  this  un  mcl 
a<iWALi>. 

BecaOM-  I  feet 
Thai  you  hare  ^hovn,  end  by  a  siin^lr.  iiiManre, 
How  ibcy  M'bo  won  Id  be  jdm  iru^t  se«k  the  rale 
Ujr  divini;  for  it  inio  their  ouo  bow^nis, 
To-day  ymi  have  thrown  oirit  ir<ai)n^ 
That  lire)  but  in  the  torpid  ocijuii'^ccDce 
Of  oar  ema^cuUted  souls,  the  lyranoy 
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or  the  worliTd  tnaxlcn,  wilb  (he  mu^ly  rules 
By  vhlcb  thejr  uphold  iheir  craft  Uoto  a$«  lo  age : 

Ywii  have  obtjr^  '^"=  **'y  '■'*■  '''^'  ^p"** 
SabmilK  lo  jr':oeni:>v,  ihr  iituDrtliatc  Inw 
f--     '      -'    "-  -  '"ircumaiajiccsllujicd 

t  ,  -nm. 

H.  '-.  open  on  your  path  i 

Your  rscii>tte»»huulil  ^ruW  wiih  Itic  ilcound  ; 
I  litilt  will  be  yunr  rrirnd,  will  cleave  loyoa 
TbrunRb  good  and  evil,  obloquy  lai  aeon, 
on  If,  ibvy  lUre  lofuUuw  uQ  your  steps. 

Ua*»aOVXM.. 

1  woald  be  led  nlooe. 

mwalo  (tmltingiy). 

I  know  j-oiir  molive*.' 
1  am  oot  of  the  world's  [<rrsumpiuou!i  judge*, 
Wbo  d.iinu  where  thev  c-in  n«itb«r  see  oor  Tee), 
With  3  hard-heartcJ  EgQuraDcc;  yoar  uragglts 
I  wiiana'd,  and  nuw  bail  year  victory. 

Spare  me  iwhile  tbai  greeliog. 

OSWALD. 

It  maybe, 
That  tiome  (here  are,  Bqnearaish    balf-lbiDking 

cowards, 
Wbo  will  turn  pale  upon  yoo.  call  you  raarderer, 
And  you  will  walk  in  wlitudi?  anion?  ibrm. 
A  mighty  eril  ftira  siroDc-butll  mind  !— 
Join  Iweiiiy  t^ipcrs  ofunequat  beigbl 
And  liB^hi  il»(!-ii)  jumed,  ;ind  yuu  vriil  ^n  tbeless 
Huw  '1  will  burii  ilLiwn  the  ialter;  and  ibey  all 
Shall  prvy  npon  ibc  talle:>t.    Bolitode! — 
Tbeeagte  litres  in  &olimde! 

HAIUCADrKS. 

E<ren  so. 
The  sparrow  no  on  the  hoa.«e-top,  and  C, 
The  we^kenL  of  God's  crcaiares,  stand  re&olTwl 
To  abide  tlie  is&ue  of  oiy  act,  alone. 

OSWALD. 

Sffw  would  yoa!   and  for  trerf— My  youDp 

friend, 
Ai  lime  edvaoee*  riihrr  wt-  become 
Tbe  prey  or  ma'iteiH  of  oar  own  paM  deedi. 
Fellowship  we  miul  hare,  'witling  or  no; 
And  if  goodaoff^U  fnil,  ^tncli  iri  iheir  du'y, 
hDtniiinies,  mrn  our  bees  where  we  may, 
Are  sHlt  fonbcoiniiigi  some  wbich,  though  ihey 

bear 
Jll  oamca,  can  reader  do  HI  services, 
1b  recompense  for  what  ihrmMlres  repaired. 
So  mfret  exiremn  in  ihlx  myixf  rioos  world, 
And  oppusiles  ihua  melt  into  each  other. 

Time,  since  man  first  drew  breath,  has  never 

muriil 
Wiib  such  R  weight  upon  bb  wings  atnowj 
But  tfaey  will  suon  be  llgfateced. 

OftWAU>. 

Ay,  tonli  up — 
Camronndrouyour  mindVeye,  andyon  will  jeam 
Puntiuile  is  the  rhJld  of  Enierprise; 
Great  actions  mcire  oni  admirGilua,  chiefly 
Bccaoafl  itirycatry  in  ihein&«lv»iaa  eameat 
Thai  we  can  Auflcr  greatly. 

MAUtASnKI. 

Very  irao. 

061VALD, 

AelloQ  U  iranKitor)-— a  step,  a  blow, 

The  motion  nf  a  muwrtr — ihis  way  or  thai — 

'T  U  done,  and  in  the  aOer  vacancy 

We  wonder  at  ounelres  like  men  betrayed : 


Saflerlng  h  permaaent,  ohsrare  and  dark, 
And  shares  the  nature  of  in&nity. 

MAaxASDaa. 
Tnub— and  I  tetl  iL 

OSWALD. 

What  I  if  you  bad  bid 
Eiernal  farewell  lo  QDmioKl'^d  j^y 
And  ibe  light  dancing  of  liie  iluiughlle&s  heart; 
It  l^  the  toy  of  fools,  and  liille  lit 
Pur  inch  a  wor!d  as  this.    The  wjse  abjure 
All  tbaughu  whose  idle  cotnposiUuo  Itve* 
In  Ibe  entire  furgeifulnes!!  ol  pain. 
— I  see  I  have  disturbed  you. 
■AaMAonKB. 

By  no  means. 

OSWALD. 

Compassion  •— pUy  !— pride  can  do  wliVmi  ihem; 
And  whni  if  you  Rhould  never  know  (hem  more  V 
Ue  is  V  puny  soul,  wbo.  feeling  pain. 
Finds  ease  b^caofie  aooiber  feel»  it  too. 
If  e'er  I  open  out  tbi»  bean  of  mine 
It.ihall  be  for  a  nobler  end— loleacU 
And  Dol  to  pnrcbaae  puling  sympathy. 
—Nay,  jou  art  pale. 

MAUCADt-ia. 

It  may  be  50. 

OaWAI.D. 

Remone— 

tt  cannotllv^  with  thought;  ihlnk  on,  ibink  on, 
And  It  will  die.    What  1  in  (hi*  nniverM, 
Where  the  leafl  things  cunKol  the  greatest,  where 
I  he  fointest  breath  that  breathes  can  more  a 

world ) 
What  t  fe^"!  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had  »nee«ed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen.  Ibe  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gtuwsDsiotbe  viialal 

MAaMADUIR. 

How,  wbitber  are  yon  wandering  1    Thai  a  man 
So  lued  to  iiuii  bi»  language  lo  Ibe  lime, 
Should  ihos  ^0  widely  difler  from  himself — 
It  ia  mom  strange. 

oawAi-n. 
Murder  I— whatS  In  the  word  I— 
I  have  no  cases  by  ine  ready  made 
To  fit  all  deed*.    Carry  him  to  ihe  camp  ! — 
A  shallow  project ; — you  of  late  ha  ve  M-en 
More  deeply,  laughi  ni  ihat  the  iiiMilutea 
Of  Nature,  by  a  running  u»iirpaiion 
Baoiybcd  from  human  iniercotu^e,  exist 
Only  in  our  relations  lo  the  bruics 
Thai  make  the  Geld-s  Iheir  d«pl1in^      If  ft  snake 
Crawl  from  h<>iit'aih  our  (eei  we  do  col  a^k 
A  license  lo  destroy  hira :  oar  good  governors 
Hedge  in  the  life  of  evety  pest  and  pliigue 
That  bears  the  shape  of  man ;  and  fur  what  pur- 

po«, 
But  to  protect  themMlves  from  extirpation  1 — 
Tbis  fllnuy  b*irier  yuu  have  uverleaped. 

1IABllAf>l?aK. 

My  office  is  fulfilled— (he  man  is  now 
Delivered  to  the  Judge  of  aII  things. 

OSWALD. 

Dead  I 

MARHADUKC. 

I  have  borne  my  bnnbco  ig  its  deslined  end." 

We  liave  said  nothing  of  tlie  baron  Her* 
hert,  the  doling  father,  or  Idonoa,  tlie  duti- 
ful daughter  of  ihti  play,  for,  in  fact,  they 
deserve  liltle  notice.  Either  Mr.  Words- 
worth did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dmw 
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with  more  cnre  chorncter«  which  seem  only 
put  in,  like  the  back  figureR  of  a  slcptch,  to 
make  tbe  two  prominent  ones  intelligible, 
or  else  he  fell  here  into  that  cominoD  error 
of  persons  of  undramatic  mind  who  attempt 
thU  kind  of  compos  It  ion,  the  mistake  of  Reapc 
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making  the  chnractcm  no  more  (hun  that 
which  their  persona  demands.  No  man, 
however  fond  of  his  children,  is  only  a 
father,  nor  igony  woman,  however  devoted 
to  her  parents,  onJy  a  daughter.  If  ibis 
wore  a  true  play,  the  whole  interest  would 
depend  on  the  sympathy  which  these  two 
characters  excited.  As  it  is.  it  remains  au 
imporiani  foult  that  we  should  be  \oh  with- 
out any  counteracting  sympathy  with  the 
good  ond  innocent  concerned — for  sym- 
pathy wiih  such  mere  spectra  is  out  of  the 
qncstion — to  the  uninterrupted  contempla- 
tion of  the  moral  weakness  ofMarmitdukc 
and  the  diaholicol  molignity  of  the  God-de- 
serted Oswald.  Thus  much  for  the  Kdu- 
cational  Period  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  life, 
and  the  c^rcaterpart  of  the  present  volume. 

But  with  the  year  1798  cominences  the 
true  harvest  of  this  poet's  genius — what  we 
have  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  followc,  the  I'oeiic  Period.  Rich 
indeed  was  this!  within  the  next  six  years, 
i.e.,  between  1798  ond  1803  inclusive,  was 
composed  almost  e%'ery  one  of  those  darling 
poems,  which  we  venture  to  prophesy  will 
be  treasured  safely  by  love  and  admiration, 
whatever  becomes  of  those  of  greater  pre- 
tension and  possibly  of  deeper  but  not  such 
perfect  beauty. 

"  Xon  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata: 
dulcia  tttnto,'*  is  what  we  have  too  often  to 
feet  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works;  but  in 
this  period  they  are  often  dulcin — of  a  per- 
suasire  sweetness  indeed  almost  unerjunlled 
in  English  poetry — at  any  rate  since  Shnk- 
speare,  or  shall  we  say  Herrick  1  Poems, 
spontaneous  as  the  songs  of  Burns,  ^nished 
OB  those  of  Horace,  worthy  of  Shakspeare 
in  tbeir  grace  and  tenderness  and  philoso- 
phical insight,  and  in  their  peculiar  tone  of 
thought  and  langunf>:e  entirely  original,  were 
poured  forth  at  this  time,  if  not  in  profu- 
sion, with  a  copiousness  which  bespoke  a 
*'  well-spring."  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  all  the  productions  of  this  period 
can  claim  praise  like  this,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  scarcely  any  one  is  entirely  dcfl- 
cient  in  that  tondernessand  loveliness  which 
gives  his  gems  tbeir  greatest  charm.  At- 
inost  all  those  pieces  which  have  been  ap- 
prored  by  that  best  criticism,  the  love  of 
ihose  who,  whether  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  ihclr  delight  or  not,  are  yet  marked  by 
their  affection  for  all  things  purest  and  love- 


liest, will  be  found  to  He  within  the  dates 
we  have  named.  '  Lucy  Gray,'  '  We  are 
seven*,  '  TIntcrn  Abbey',  *  She  dwelt  amid 
the  untrodden  ways',  *  The  Two  April 
Morninrs  ond  the  Fountain',  *  The  Solitary 
er , '  Nutting*,  '  Three  years  she  grew 
in  sun  ami  shower,' with  others,  especially 
pieces  of  blank  verse,  ore  those  which  pre- 
sent in  il9  greatest  perfection  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this  time.  Nor  is  ii  to  the  Theory 
that  we  owe  these  exquisite  productions. 
The  Theory  indeed  whs  not  without  its 
use ;  without  it  we  should  probably  not 
have  had  the  strictness  of  Iroih  and  clear- 
ness, whether  of  Inngungc  or  imagery  j  to 
it  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  conciseness 
which  here  at  least  is  not  abruptness.  But 
it  is  not  by  a  difference  in  these  points  that 
the  poemi  of  this  time  are  distinguished 
from  those  before  and  after.  The  diirer- 
ence  is  to  be  found  in  their  impcnclra- 
tion  with  the  tenderest  feeling  and  a  holy 
and  almost  solemn  sweetnuiis.  Mr.  Words* 
worth's  poems  since,  while  composed  of 
excellent  material,  pure  and  sweet  fancies, 
moulded  by  a  clear  oversight  into  haroiu- 
nloufl  or  melodious  verse,  too  often  betray 
iheir  machioery,  if  not  throughout  yet  in 
parts,  so  as  to  destroy  their  unity.  But 
here  all  is  fused  into  the  perfect  form, — 
tbe  *'  best  words  In  the  best  order."  Others 
of  his  poems  arc  made,  these  grow  like 
plants :  others  too  grow  like  plants,  hut 
ihcse  grow  like  the  loveliest  of  the  race  of 
flowers,  born,  budded,  and  expanded  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  genial  warmth  and 
brightness,  pure,  free,  and  above  all,  per* 
feet.  There  was  another  magician  more 
powerful  than  the  theory  at  work  to  produce 
this  e^ect — another  more  powerful  ihio 
even  Genius  alone.  For  the  serious  purpose 
with  which  we  remark  it,  there  can  he  no 
impropriety  in  noticing  that  the  poems  of 
the  year  1798  first  bear  witness  lo  the  pa^ 
sion  of  Love.  Under  the  softening  and  ex* 
alting  influence  of  the  affections  It  sceiosto 
have  been  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  reached 
bis  truest  inspiration. 

But  of  this  period  the  present  volume 
affords  so  few  specimens  that  wo  have  no 
excuse  for  dwelling  upon  it,  and  those 
which  it  does  give  us  are  not  among  the 
happiest.  A  poem  entitled  '  The  Forsaken,' 
which  looks  like  an  excluded  portion  of  the 
'Affliction  of  Margaret,'  Is  too  short  to  pro* 
dure  the  required  effect.  One  or  two  new 
poems  on  the  subject  of  J^Iatihcw  are  infe- 
rior to  those  wc  had  by  a  great  deal.  Bat 
the  following  and  another,  upon  the  gmre 
of  Burns,  arc  very  spirited,  and  though  ia 
parts  obscure,  very  beautiful. 
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"AT  THE  ORA.VE  OF  nURNS-l9u3. 

*"I\I;:     r  '•      ■  fipm?  ami  l>.>Iil, 
Al  III  'E  i  aiiv  hebolii: 

As  V  ^        .     _,  :.'.'d  fruiu  dungcou  COld 

Siriiw  piea^ufe  dead, 
8u  sa'lncu  ccnov^  from  on)  llic  moald 

When  Bunw  Is  laid. 

Anii  hai-f  I  tlrfn  ihy  bon«"i  w  nrar, 
And  thaa  forbiiiilcn  Id  npppiir  1 
Asif  ic  wcrcihyselfthQi '»  bere, 

I  -ihrink  wuh  pnJni 
Anil  Mb  toy  vislicA  aad  my  feir 

Alike  ire  rain. 

Off  we(?)it — nor  prraoii  wtlihi!— awsy, 
I>jrk  ihoDfhL-i!— ibeycamf,  but  Dot  tustay; 
Wiih  cha^iPtM'd  Ipcliogs  Would  I  pay 

Tlie  Ifibnte  .liie 
Tutiim  »n>l  nu^bi'liai  hidn  hiKcliy 

Fiom  murtal  view. 

Fre>b  as  ibe  flower,  vhose  mode^  worih 
neun?,  his  Kenius  "  elini^.1"  ritrih, 
KoMlitf:  a  Mar  thni  loiiclilBg  earib, 

For  so  it  »ecHi9, 
Doth  rlorify  iu  humble  binh 

Willi  ma(cfal««s  beanu. 

The  pierclngeye,  ifae  ihouRhiMbrow. 
The  siniggline  bean,  where  be  ihey  DOW 1— 
Pull  unin  ilic  AspirBDi  of  the  ploogb, 

The  prompl,  ibebrare, 
Elcpt.  with  thcobscareAt,  in  the  low 

Audsiknt  grave. 

Well  tntght  I  rnoiirn  ihai  lie  was  gon« 
Wbosc  lijtht  I  hiiiled  wh<^u  fir^L  ic  shonei 
'WbcB,  bieakin^  I'orih  av  Nature'&uwn, 

It  ^hnwed  mv  VdUih 
How  Vr[>c  may  bdild  a  priocely  throno 

On  bumble  irtiih. 

Alas  t  vhere'er  the  current  i^odn, 
Beicrec  nur^ue^  aDd  wiih  ii  blends, — 
Huge  CrilfeK  hoary  lop  aftcends  . 

By  Skiddaw  seen. — 
NcIgliiKir"  ve  wertf,  mid  luviog  frieads 

We  might  have  been ; 

Troe  rricndit  ihoaftb  dlrefwly  incllaed ', 
Bill  heaii  wiih  bMrt  ami  ittiad  with  laiad, 
Whrri*  Ihc^  oinin  hbrr-\  aie  eutwiacd, 
,         Through  Nature  ».  skiM, 
llday  evcQ  by  contrarien  be  joined 
More  cloKcly  siill. 

The  Kir  will  Ktari,  ami  let  it  flow; 
Thou  '  poor  inhnbirani  below,' 
At  lhl«  ilffnd  n]i>ti)<-nl — even  so— 

Mig'ht  w*  nje<''icr 
Bare  sareand  lalhed  where  gowans  blow, 

Or  on  wild  bealher. 

What  ireasores  woald  hare  ihen  been  placed 
Wllbin  ray  reach;  of  knowledge  graced 
By  f'inry  wtiaia  rich  repaM.! 

Bui  why  p)  on  »— 
Ob !  «pAre  lo  sweep,  ibon  moumfal  blast, 

Ri»  grare  graa»-gro«ti. 

There,  (oo,  a  Son,  hU  Joy  and  pride, 
(tint  ihrw  werUs  nasi  the  Stripling  died,) 
lAtf  iraihered  to  hU  F'aiber'sside, 

Sonl-movini;  sif^hi ! 
Yet  DOC  lo  whirii  is  not  denied 

Sume  sad  ddight. 
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Fur  Jtt  \^  safe,  a  qolel  bed 

Uaih  early  tuiind  atnoDf  the  dead, 

Harbornl  where  none  can  be  iniidad, 

Wron^d   ordi<ire.il; 
And  Miroly  here  ii  may  be  said 

That  KUcli  are  biesl. 

And  oh  for  Th  -e,  by  piiyinj  giace 
Cbeetted  ofl-iioies  in  a  derlims  race, 
May  He  who  balloweih  the  place 

Where  Man  is  laid 
ReeetTc  ihv  Spirit  in  the  embrace 

For  wbich  it  prayed! 

Sfghlns  I  turned  away;  but  ere 
Nighi  felt  1  ht;ard.  or  «eemed  to  hear, 
Mu9ic  iliai  M>m>w  cones  out  near, 

A  ritual  hymn. 
Chanted  in  lore  ihni  ca^soal  fear 
By  Seraphim. " 

Wc  have  too  soon  ended  tlic  pocticul  and 
enter  on  the  philosophical  poriion  of  tlii» 
poeiV  life,  svtiich  we  ahoald  extend  from 
about  1803  lo  ihc  present  lime.  In  the 
*  Ode  on  the  liiiimotions  of  Iminortdlity,* 
white  there  atill  remains  much  of  ihc  divine 
inspimtion,  there  are  noticeable  nUo  ihe 
first  stirrings  of  a  change  of  epirit — an  ef- 
fort and  cunairaint  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence in  ihc  poet's  mind  o(  a  new  and  un- 
mastered  element — visible  even,  nt  the  first 
nppearance  of  the  poem,  in  an  awkwardness 
of  language  and  metre  which  has  since 
been  in  a  great  measure  smoothed  away. 
Here  we  have  the  second  awakening  of  the 
poet  into  the  philosopher — the  unconscious 
or  semi-consciouK  philosopher  into  the  con- 
RciouR  one  ; — a  change  of  grievous  import 
in  a  nature  where,  as  in  this  puei*s,  there 
was  KO  little  of  human  passion  to  subordi* 
iiate  the  intellectual  to  the  sensuous^  the 
complex  to  the  simple,  the  spiritual  to  the 
passionate.  In  a  man  of  warmer  animal 
temperament  either  the  change  couM  not 
tinve  taken  placo,  or  the  excitement  under 
which  he  would  have  cumpovcd  would  have 
prevented  the  evil  consequence  from  l»eing 
»o  visible  on  his  poems, — would,  at  least 
for  the  time,  have  re-embodied  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  poet.  With  Mr.  Wordsworili 
himself  in  earlier  youth  this,  as  wo  bars 
seen,  bad  been  the  cnse,  and  the  nt^w  ele- 
ment, though  obtrusive  for  n while,  had  been 
gradually  fused  by  the  ardor  of  youthful 
sympathies  with  men  and  nature  into  that 
pure  and  genuine  vein  of  poetry  which  bo 
enriched  our  literature.  But  now  it  seems 
asif  that  ardor  waa  declining,  and,  unable 
lo  recover  his  former  freedom,  he  strove 
for  n  new  kind  of  liberty.  A  very  consid- 
erable change  came  over  his  whole  style, 
and  his  manner  of  writing  underwent  on 
alteration  as  great  as  his  manner  of  think* 
ing.     As  the  consciouaaes*  v;\wR\L'ftsy«'\'tt.- 
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Btnuated  ilsetf  into  his  compoeitions  du- 
■troyed  tlit'ir  g^race,  Ije  seems  to  bave  en- 
deavored lo  regain  his  lost  fraiisfacliOD  by 
elatramtion  of  tbe  verse  and  expresvion,^ — 
to  supply  beauty  which  could  be  J'tlt  by 
beauty  which  could  be  proved  and  demon' 
ttrattd.  The  Theory  might  have  done  pood 
service  now,  but  in  tbe  confidence  of  as* 
Burcd  and  acknowledged  power,  he  came 
into  a  gradual  neglect  of  some  at  least  of 
its  main  principles.  He  consequently  soon 
began  \u  fall  into  those  faults,  both  of  his 
natural  genius  and  acquired  talents,  a^inst 
which  those  publir^hcd  and  strongly  con- 
tested opinions  had  hitherto  served  as  use* 
ful  guards.  He  is  often  diOuse  and  lan- 
gnidf;  his  ingenuity  often  leads  him  into  an 
intricacy  which  nothing  but  his  own  truth- 
fulness of  langung'C  could  save  from  being 
entirely  unintelliaiblc.  In  the  edition  of 
,1832,  "She  dwell  among  the  untrodden 
rays''  stands  only  a  page  distant  from  "  Ere 
with  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew."  (iuan- 
turn  mutatun  ab  ilia  .' 

In  this  stage,  we  have  said,  we  regard 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius  to  be  at  present, 
nor  can  there  be  any  probability  that  it 
should  now  cither  return  to  its  former  state, 
or  assume  any  condition  essentially  new. 
Yet  mistaken,  if  we  venture  to  think  him, 
in  his  attempt  to  bring  ihe  Muse  into  such 
regular  habits  as  he  would  make  her  submit 
to,  we  are  convinced  that  the  real  Poet  re* 
mains  indestructible  in  his  heart.  Here  it 
is  that  he  refutes  himself.  If  a  subject 
touch  his  hla^t^  then  we  have  the  true  ftre 
again — tbelanguageclenrs,  tbe  measuredis- 
enlongles  itself,  and  he  is  again  in  the  em- 

fiyrean.  If  we  seek  those  poems  of  this 
ater  period  which,  though  in  a  different 
kind,  show  yet  a  true  kindred  with  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  his  ynuth,  we  shall  fiud  them 
where  his  heart  is  stirred;  as  if  we  seek 
the  direst  und  loist  happy,  we  shall  lind 
them  on  the  subjects  which  he  sa  himatlf. 
If  any  one  wish  to  be  aatislied  of  this,  let 
him  compare  the  noble  series  of  sonnets 
dedicated  to  Liberty  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sonnets,  the  one  almost  throughout  a 
stream  of  living  poesy  ;  the  other  a  mine 
of  thought  perhaps,  but  bow  little  more  ! 
The  Occasional  Sonnets  show  almost  as 
great  a  superiority  over  the  series  on  the 
Dudden.  Hut  look  still  closer  and  we  sec 
still  more  clearly  the  same  case  to  be  true. 
If  we  sought  for  a  sonnet  which  would  ex- 
actly be 

"  the  feelins  from  the  bosom  ibrotrn 
In  perfect  shape," 

we  should  quote  that  beginning  "  Why  art 


thou  silent  V*    If  further  proof  be  neede( 
let  it  be  found  in   the  exquisite  uoems  at 
dressed  to  his  wife:    never  will  a  poet'i 
wife  possess  a  fairer  meniorial  than  thii 
lady. 

Wc  may  here  take  up  again  and  conclodi 
our  notice  of  the  present  volume.     Of   thi 
poems  which   we   have   not   already  men* 
tioncd  the  greater  uart  fall  within  ibis  p< 
riod,  and  as  they  belong  ctiiefly  to  its  laltei 
years,  they  exhibit  strongly  its  characteria-'^ 
tic  marks.     Klaburation  is  evident  in  every 
line, — every  composition  betrays  an  inii* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  art  ai  weavinf^ 
words.     The  blank  verse  especially,  whili 
yet  far  removed  from  that  exquisite  ant 
truly  originnJ  melody  of  the  'Tintern  Ab-j 
bey    and    parts    of    the    '  Poems  on    the 
Naming  of  Places,'  is  in  another  style  eX' 
treracly   beautiful-     Tbe   following  piecef 
however,  we  quote  less  for  its  metrical  thai 
its  other  attractions- 

"  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLOUDS. 

"  Ansf  ofCloodt^  ye  wInKed  hoM  ia  troops 

Asceadinj^from  bchiod  ihenKXiodleKS  brow 

Ofthni  tiijl  rock,  a^  fnmi  n  huHilrn  world, 

O  whilhcr  with  Mich  CBcefucvt  uf^pccill 

What  s«ek  yc,  or  what  '•bun  re  1  of  thcgak 

Coin  PAR  ioDH,  fear  ye  lo  be  IcA  bebind, 

Or  rHcini;  o'er  yoar  blue  Hhereit]  Getd 

Contend  yc  wiih  each  oiherl  t'f  ihe  wa 

Childrca,  thus  post  yc  over  vale  snd  hripht 

To  sink  upon  your  mother's  lap— and  rest  t 

Or  wereyc  righilier  hailrd.  when  firsl  iiiine  eyes 

Beheld  in  youi  impetuous  march  iltc  likeness 

Of  a  wide  aimy  pre^sin^  on  to  mcei 

Or  ovettalcesorae  unknown  enemy  1 — 

But  your  itmnoih  motions  suit  a  peaeefu)  aim; 

And  Fitn'-y.  not  less  aptly  pleased,  corapnres 

Your  squad  ron!>  (o  an  endless  flif  hi  of  birds 

Ai^rint,  upon  due  migration  bound 

To  milder  climea  ;  or  rather  du  yc  urge 

In  c&ravao  your  hasty  pilgrimage 

To  pauMT  at  laM  on  moreasptiinf  brifihTs 

Ttiitn  ihe^e.  and  utter  yoar  ae  vol  ion  there 

Willi  thunderous  voice  1     Or  arc  yc  jubilant, 

And  would  ye,  tracking  yoar  proiid  lord  the  Son, 

Be  present  at  hid  seuing;  or  ihenomp 

Of  Persian  morninTa  would  ye  nll,nnd  Bland 

PoisinK  your  •iplendor*  high  above  the  beads 

Of  wor-'hipper"  kneeling  to  their  up-risen  Qod  f 

Whence,  whence,   ye  Cloud*!    this  eagerness  of ' 

speed  1 
Spesk,  silent  crealurn!— They  are  gone,  are  Bed, 
Buried  io£eiher  in  yon  gloomy  mass 
That  loailK   ihe  middle    heaven;     sod  clear  and 

briiihi 
And  vacani  doth  the  region  whirh  they  thronged 
Appear;  a  ealm  deMent  of  .^hy  conducting 
Down  to  thai  uDspproachsblesbyKs, 
Down  to  tbe  hidden  cuif  from  which  ihev  rosd 
Tn  raniflh — fleet  a.^  darn  nnd  months  and  years, 
Flort  »f,  the  generaiioriK  uT  mankind, 
power,  glory,  empire,  hs  the  world  itself. 
The  lingering  world,  when  lime  hatb  ceased  to  be. 
Bat  the  vindu  roar,  5haking  ihe  rooted  trees, 
And  ^ee  \  a  hri);hl  prec^urFior  (o  n  train 
Perchance  as  numerous,  orerreers  the  rOck 
That  DuMeniy  refuses  to  paruke 
Ot  the  wild  impoUe.    From  a  fount  of  Itfa 
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InrUIble,  the  \cDji  procMsinn  morsR 
Luminimi  orglmjmy,  wHrome  to  the  Tile 
Which  ih*y  OfefiUciins,  welcome  m  mine  eye 
ThBt  **€if  iMm,  to  mv  soal  ibai  owiu  in  ihem, 
Ati't        '     '     .'ID  of  the  liriDaaeQt 
0'^  '  in»ve,  whirrriii  ihey  arcoonUlneJ, 

Kiy,-- —       :  --ipacioussclf  nml  all 
Her  rcMleH  propeiiy. 

A.  bamble  walk 
H'--  ly  ilimtiipi)  tip  irrinl,  thU  path, 

A    '  iricniirl  rantily  irdccil, 

W.M^   - .1.=  calHt.nf theShcpheTtl'st'ool 

Orof  hb  flock  1— joint  vesti-p  of  them  both. 

1  pace  li  uoreptnm^,  for  m>  uiouztiis 

Admit  i)ob"0'lageaod  my  witrda  drvc  wUiga. 

Wb«r«  isihe  Orphean  lyre,  ur  Drald  barp, 

Tnaccom(>»iu'llie  veiwl     The  m.'imuin  blast 

ShJiU  be  our  hand  nrioiiiie  ;  h«  sliiiH  aVeep 

Tlie  rucks,  stiil  qoivcrin^  trcc^,  and  billuwy  lake, 

Aod  •*4rch  the  fibreaof  ihe  cave*,  nml  ihey 

Sball  amwcr,  for  t»ar  song  iiiof  the  Cbud*. 

An<l  iho  winci  luresthem ;  ind  the  gentle  gales— 

Which  by  ihcir  lir  re-cloihe  Ihc  ii»Kt-<l  I«wq 

With  innasl  verdnr?,  and  revive  ihc  wooUj. 

Ani  moti-ien  the  pJitcbeJ  lips  of  ihirsty  flowet9— 

Lore  iheot;  and  every  idle  br«ze  nf  air 

Beods  m  the  rivonie  buribvn.     Moaio  and  ^an 

Keep  their  iddsi  solemn  vif  ils  when  ihc  Ooadn 

Wauh  alao,  vhlding  peaceably  iheir  pUce 

Like  baod*  of  miniaterin?  Sitirils,  or  when  tbey  lie, 

An  if  *otne  Protean  a  ri  :he  chiiofjc  had  vioughu 

III  ll^lle^.<(  <)uiet  o'er  the  ethereal  deep 

6c3i;ered.  a  Cyclades  uf  various  shapes 

Awl  allde^treesof  beaiiiT-    O  ye  Lik'""'"?^! 

Tesre  their  perilouBoff^rring;  aotl  ih«  Suh— 

Soiirce  inetbanstible  of  life  and  joy, 

And  type  of  mHO'ftlar-daninK  reason,  therefore 

la  old  time  worshipped  b!i  the  god  of  verse, 

A  blazing  iniclleciual  deity — 

Love*  liiM  own  Rlnry  in  rhrir  loolt-i.  and  showers 

UpoD  that  unsiib^tati'ial  brntherboo^l 

V»ioas  with  all  bin  b«'iii6c  Ughi 

Eariehed — loo  iraii.«ieni  were  they  not  renewed 

Procn  ai!e  to  Bg»,  and  did  no',  whil«  we  gaie 

In  aiteni  rap<Dre,  crcdulons  desire. 

Nuorlsh  ihe  hope  that  tnemory  lickn  not  power 

To  keep  the  treasure  unimpnired     Vain  itoDgbt! 

T«  why  repine,  created  a-*  we  are 

For  joy  and  reM,  albeit  m  find  ihem  only 

LoNlged  in  Ihe  busuin  ofeiernal  ihingxl'^ 

A  piece  eatitted  *The  Cuckoo  nt  La- 
veraa,'  one  of  ft  scries  of  memorials  of  an 
Italian  lour  in  1B37,  alio  fieems  to  ufi  very 
deli£rhtfu!  ;  and  the  '  Norman  Boy,' with  its 
iie(|ue1,  if  Htill,  like  the  rctit,  devoid  of  the 

Sure  ond  Grecian  grace  of  his  earlier  years, 
ave  a  touching  beauty  of  their  own.  But 
three  of  the  sonnets  appear  to  ns  really  to 
claim  admisttou  among  his  master-pieces  ; 
and  if  the  reader  desire  lo  be  satisfied 
about  what  wc  hare  eaid  of  the  dtfierencc 
between  Wordsworth  writing  from  the  Af- 
fections and  Wordsworth  setting  himself  a 
task,  we  would  desire  ihem  lo  cornparethcse 
following  with  the  scries  oo  tho  'Punish- 
ment of  Death.* 

Xll. 
*'  Lot  where  she  »tandit  fixed  id  a  fsinuUke  trance, 
Oae  upward  hand,  os  if  she  needed  re&i 
Prom  raptare.  lylo^  soldy  OQ  her  breast  \ 
Nor  wanu  faer  eyeball  an  ethereal  elanre; 
Dui  Dot  ibo  les»— bay  more — that  couutca&nce, 
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WbilelhuailluminiMl,  lella of  painful  strife 
Poraftick  heart  rande  wciry  of  ihii  life 
By  love,  loni^  cr(i*Aed  wiih  adverse  cirr^unt'^ianee. 
—  IVould  she  were  now  a.%  when  she  hoped  lo  pass 
Al  Gid's  appninieil  hi>ar  to  ihein  who  tread 
Heaven's  napphirc  pavement,  yet  breathed  well  con- 

lent, 
Welt  plciised,  her  fool  tsbonld  print  eanh's  com  moa 

Ltved  ihnnkfiit  fur  dav's  lii^ht,  for  dally  bread, 
Forheallb,  and  lime  in  obvious  dnty  spent." 

XIII. 

"  TO  A  FAIXTea. 

"  All  prai^  the  Likeness  by  thy  skill  porlrayed  j 

But  'tis  a  frtiiLles^  task  lo  paint  for  tne. 

Who,  yietrliu^  not  to  clisnge-i  Time  has  made. 

By  Ihc  habiiual  liebt  of  memory  »ee 

Kyrt  nnbedimcDen,  nee  blooni  ihai  canaol  fade. 

And  smites,  that  from  itteir  birth-place  ne'er  sbalt 

flee 
[oto  ibe  land  where  ghosts  nod  phaotoro^  be; 
And,  seein^c  thlf.owa  noihins  in  ils  stead. 
Cuuld^t  ihou  goWck  into  far-di>uiu(  yean, 
Or  share  with  me.  fond  ihought !  that  inward  eye, 
Tbeo.  and  then  only,  Painter!  eould  thy  An 
The  visual  powers  of  Nature  satisfy, 
Which  hold,  white 'er  to  coinmoa  sight  appears, 
Tbeir  auveretgn  empire  in  a  faJlhrui  hean." 

XIV 

"ox  Ttra  BAMB  srajtL-T. 
''  Tbon^h  I  beheld  at  first  with  blank  surpriu, 
Tbta  Work,  I  now  have  pized  on  il  so  long 
I  .lee  Its  truth  with  noreluciaot  eyc«i 
O,  my  Beloveil  I  I  have  done  ihne  wronK, 
Consciou*  of  blenedneKs,  but,  whence  iispruag, 
Ever  too  he^les.0,  as  1  now  perceive : 
Moin  into  noon  did  \msa,  noon  into  eve. 
And  the  old  day  wan  weleonif  -i*  the  yoang, 
A«  wekmne,  and  asbcauiil'ul— in  soolh 
Mure  beamiful,  a>  being  a  thing  more  holy  : 
Thanks  lo  thy  virtues,  lo  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  Ihy  jjoudness,  never  melancholy  ; 
To  thy  large  bean  and  humble  miad,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  pretect,  pasu" 

If  we  here  close  our  account  of  the  pre> 
sent  volume,  it  is  not  without  feeling  how 
diHierently  we  should  have  looked  at  it  com- 
ing from  any  one  else.  A  drama,  exhibit- 
ing such  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
abounding  in  auch  evidences  of  high  poeti- 
cal power,  couched  throufihout  in  auch  pure 
and  noble  language  ;  a  body  of  miscellane- 
ous poems  exhibiting  sucb  various  metrical 
and  rhythmical  skill,  so  free  and  vigorous  a 
fancy,  auch  noble  and  tender  affections, 
wisdom  so  deep,  piely  so  sincere — who  but 
Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  could  have  cast 
such  works  as  these  into  even  a  compara- 
tive slmde  1 

But  we  relinquish  the  last  opportunitjr 
perhaps  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  mayafTord 
us,  without  ffiving  vent  to  the  general  re- 
flections which  a  publicntion  from  him  at 
his  age  suggests. 

The  love  of  universality  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  present 
day.  Cecil — not  the  statesman  nor  the 
clergyman,  but  the  coxcomb — tells  us  ia 
one  of  those  flashes  of  thought  which  so 
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brilliantly  illuminate  his  Autoblocrnphy, 
that  it  is  hU  a  mistake  to  suppose  those  to 
b«  the  great  men  of  the  world  whom  we 
have  always  bcon  nJmiring  :  such  men,  bc- 
corditig  tu  htm,  arc  lliose  who  either  pos* 
sesscd  powers  only  capable  of  one  direc- 
tion, or  Kubjoclcd  by  force  of  will  a  more 
universal  capacity  to  a  single  object.  The 
ri-al  great  men  are  not,  h«  considers,  iht- 
Homer.",  .MilionB,  StiakspeaTcs,  etc.,  but  per- 
sons like  himself,  who  are  never  heard  of  ex- 
cept by  some  such  fortunate  circumstances 
as  have  secured  to  the  world  his  own  his- 
tory ;  their  merit  and  their  misfortune  being, 
that  being  able  to  do  all  things  erjually  well, 
no  suflicicnrly  salient  point  is  left  for  Fame 
to  take  hold  of.  This  doctrine  is  found 
much  beyond  the  range  of  the  novels:  who 
has  forgotten  that  brightest  sally  of  the  Bar, 
when  Oil  Lord  Brougham's  becoming  chan- 
cellor it  was  said,  *'  well,  if  Lord  Brougham 
knew  only  a  little  law,  be  would  know  a 
little  of  every  thing"  \ 

Now  it  is  well  to  have  untversalista,  but 
in  an  age  of  univerfialiftm  it  is  of  the  uimoat 
importance  to  have  specialists.  This  is  a 
general  truth,  and  would  at  any  time  make 
the  example  of  a  man  who,  with  a  consis- 
tency and  success  tike  Mr.  Wordsworth's, 
hns  <levoted  himself  to  one  object,  a  most 
important  benefit.  But  in  a  lime  when  the 
doctrine  in  question  has  produced  a  verj* 
decided  and  evil  influeDce  on  the  genera- 
tion which  has  growu  up  under  its  reign, 
when  our  liberality  has  so  often  become  in- 
difference, our  cosmopolitism  destroyed  our 
patriotism,  our  gcncrfLlirfltion  injured  our 
investigntioti  and  analysis,  then  almost  our 
on!y  hope  lies  ia  the  eminence  of  the  ex- 
ceptions. Such  an  exception  to  the  preva- 
lent character  is  Mr.  Wordsworth.  What- 
ever hiM  faults  mny  be  they  are  the  oppo- 
site ones  to  those  of  his  age  ;  and  whatever 
his  excellences,  they  spring  from  an  indi- 
viduality least  to  be  expected  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  time.  He  has  always 
been  in  opposition — in  his  early  life  to  the 
Toryism  then  manacling  men's  ntinds,  in 
latter  days  to  ihe  Liberalism  dissolving 
ours.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  who  ore  in  opposition  to  the  present 
because  they  can  only  sec  behind  tbem. 
He  ia  a  true  man,  he  has  ever  looked  before 
and  after — ever  trusted  and  watched  the 
life  and  disregarded  the  form  :  he  hasnTit- 
tcn  sonnets  in  favorof  railroads  and  steam- 
boats in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has 
written  against  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  look  with 
eoatempt  or  terror  oa  ibe  present  aspect  of 
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aur  time  and  country,  yet  there  la  urK|ttei-! 
lionably  much  ground  for  anxiety,  as  there! 
is  more  we  trust  for  hope.   Bui  with  abound* 
ing  evidences  of  a  low  and  shallow  spirit 
^bout  us  in  every  day's  newspaper,  in  every 
dny's  novel,  in  every  doy's  new  speech,  and 
perhaps  we  may  cay,  in  every  Sunday't;  new 
sermon,  we  have  to  look  to  men  who  stand 
ill  uppocition  like  iMr.  Wordsworth,  ond  to 
that  large  body  of  sounder  feeling  shown> 
to  exist  by  the  respect  in  which  such   mroii 
are  held,  fur  our  hope  and  encouragement. 
Uut  as  long  as  we  have  such  to  look  to  wo 
need  not  fear.     Examples  make  the   life  of 
a  nation,  for  the  strength  of  the  social  body 
lies  in  the  individual  energies  by  which  it 
is  vivified.     "La  France,  c'est   moi,"  was 
an  arrogant  boast  in  the  lips  of  Louis,*  it 
would  have  been  a  profound  truth  in  those 
nf  Napoleon. 
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So  MANY  of  those  who  but  a  few  months 
n?o  constituted  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
present  of  my  own  time  ore  become  so  com- 
pletely of  the  p(uf,  that  I  cannot  look  back 
without  chronicling  death  after  death,  so  as 
to  force  the  considerations  we  too  often  try 
to  put  far  from  us,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
life.  We  arc  all,  indeed,  ready  to  admit 
the  uncertainty  of  this  precious  treaaore, 
yet  we  act  n»  if  it  wore,  at  least,  as  endu- 
ring as  the  sky  above  us,  or  the  earth  upon 
which  wo  tread. 

Wilkie,  Chantry,  and  Allan  Cunningham — 
painter,  sculptor,  and  poet — men  eminent 
amongst  their  fellowa,  not  only  for  lalcni, 
hut  for  high  moral  worth  and  integrity  of 
purpose — are  passed  away.  It  aeemed  as 
if,  united  ns  ihey  were  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  friendship,  in  death  ihey  should  not  be 
divided.  The  completion  of  Chanlry^s 
works  was  intrusted  to  Allan  Cunninirham, 
who  had  liniahed  a  life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie 
only  two  days  before  he  was  struck,  for  the 
iccofljd'we,  with  paralysis,  which  terminated 
fatally  on  Saturday  last.  This  estimable 
man  has  left  behind  him  an  honorable 
name,  nnd  a  noble  example  of  whnt  may  bo 
accomplished  by  those  who,  combining  la. 
lents  with  industry,  are  capable  of  the  great 
ftlTort  of  concentrating  their  energies  upon 
a  given  point,  and  are  thus  certain  to  coo- 
(juer  difnculties  and  achieve  greatness,  if 
God  spare  them  health  and  life.  The  career 
of  .\llaa  Cnnningham  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  instances  of  literary  lucoeis 
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1*^  sing  Steadily  on- 

«'  ■    ■■'   \ty  untiuliirol   ex* 

ciiemeni,  nor  drawTi  back  by  any  deriiieil 
fnilurcr.  True,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
tbat  his  ocrupatiun  in  CJiantry'sBtudiogove 
htro  0  ftlendy  income,  (nteadieft  frnin  lite* 
mry  fluctuation,)  and  tbat  this  \vns  a  i^rettt 
step  townrds  viclory ;  still  his  succes*, 
ODdcr  nil  circiirn^i'inctss,  watt  u'oriby  of  a 
alrong'  And  original  tnind. 

Jl  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I  flrst 

knr  Allan  Cunnin^hutii ;  and  1  can  recull  the 
}rview  as  clearly  nit  ihotiirh  but  on  hour 

id  intervened,  h  was  before  I  had  been 
much  in  literary  society,  or  become  person- 
ally acquaititcd  wUb  iho»e  whose  works  had    lOmclhin.^  lirm  and  subtiiantial  ratlicr  titan 


entered  into  my  heart.  1  remember  how 
my  cheek  tlushed  when  he  look  me  by  the 
hand,  aod  how  pleiiM.'d  and  proud  1  was  of 
the  few  words  o(  praiBc  he  bestowed  n|Hjn 
uiie  of  the  (irstt  ellorts  of  my  pen.  He  wujt 
It  tbot  Lime  a  tall,  stunt  man,  somi-nvhat 
high  shouldered,  broad  chested,  and  alto- 
gether sirons;ly  proportioned  ;  liin  bend  was 
well  nnd  exactly  placed,  his  mouth  close  yet 
full,  his  nn«o  thick  and  firm  ;  his  eyes,  of 
intense  darknrjts, — for  I  never  could  define 
tlicir  colour, — were  deeply  set  beneath 
shagey  yet  movable  eyebrows,  and  were. 
I  think,  as  powerful,  and  yet  as  xoft  and 
wianin:;,  as  nny  eyes  I  ever  saw.  His  brow 
wmtveri/  noble  and  expanded,  indicative  not 
only  of  imaginniion  and  observation,  but,  in 
its  towering  height,  of  that  veneration  and 
benevolence  which  formed  b<i  conspicuoui 
a  portion  of  his  character.  His  accent  wns 
strongly  Scotch,  aod  he  espre«»ed  himself 
vhen  warmed  into  a  subject  witii  etot|uence 
and  feeling,  but,  generolly  epenklufr,  his 
manner  wns  quiet  and  rcserveil ;  not,  how* 
e*'or,  fiintd  and  guucA?,  like  that  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie.  but  easy  and  sell'-poxscssed, 
quiet  from  a  habit  of  observing  mther  than 
a  dislike  to  conversation.  Admiro  him  or 
not  aa  you  pteaxed,  it  was  impufl»ib1e  not  to 
respect  the  man  who,  so  completely  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortnne,  was  never 
ashitned  of  being  so,  nnd  would  state  the 
fact  as  on  eDcoura^cment  to  those  who 
needed  hts  example  to  steady  their  progress. 
Burns  cultivated  biA'pootie  vein  white  per- 
forming the  laborious  duties  of  n  huf^hand- 
tnnn,  and  Allan  Cunningham,  while  chisel- 
ling^  g^ranite  in  his  native  counlrvt  breathed 
forth  his  soul  in  poetry.  A  fontlemfln,  who 
for  •  long  lime  conducted  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  Mc  moi!l  fauhionablc  journals 
of  the  day,  told  nic,  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
him  lo  the  young  poet  which  brought  him 
to  LtOndnn,  some  Ave  and  thirty  years  ego. 
Whether  this  was  really  so  or  not  1  cannoi 
Vol,  I.    No.  11.  21 
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tell,  but,  v/hatercr  brought  him  to  London, 
bis  own  exertioQa  kept  him  there,  and  hia 
own  siead^-,  manly,  nnd  straightforward 
conduct,  united  to  rnnstderable  and  varied 
talent  and  most  extrnordinar}-  industry,  both 
in  the  acquirement  and  application  of  know- 
ledge, rendered  bin  t^ocieiy  courted  by  the 
tirst  people  in  the  country.  In  after  years, 
wbeu  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  bim  fre- 
quently, it  was  pteasnut  to  note  the  respect 
he  commanded  from  all  who  were  distin* 
guished  in  art  and  literature.  MissLandon 
used  to  say,  that  "  a  few  of  Allan  CuimtD)^ 
ham's  words  strengthened  her  like  a  dose 
of  Peruvian  bark  ;"  and  there  certainly  waa 


brilliant  in  the  generality  of  his  observa- 
tions, except  when  routed  upon  a  literary 
or  political  question  ;  then,  in  the  brief 
pause  that  preceded  the  utterance  of  kia 
opinions,  |ii»  mouth  would  open  and  his 
eyes  dilate  with  those  lighlutiigs  that  were 
sure  to  Oath  tn  unison  with  ft  bright  rush  of 
strong  und  natural  feeling.  He  never  re- 
ferred lo  his  own  works  in  coDvcrsation. 
If  any  questions  were  asked  about  them,  or 
any  conipliuienl  paid  to  them,  he  gave  tbe 
rcqriired  information,  or  received  the  praise 
n'ithout  any  display  or  sfreelalion.  Con- 
stant and  fumiliar  association  with  persons 
of  high  mind  and  extensive  cultivation 
creates,  if  not  a  harsh  spirit,  certainly  a 
spirit  of  crtiicism,  where  pretensions  are 
made  by  the  unworthy  or  feeble  to  a  high 
intellectual  position.  Allan  Cnnningbnm 
wn»  considered  a  severe  critic  ;  but,  setting 
aside  bin  knowledge  of  book^,  the  friend  of 
Srott,  Southey,  AVordsworth,  and  Wilson» 
had  a  right  to  he  fastidious.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  entertained  a  raost  suvereign 
tiontempt^a  derided  antipathy — lo  every 
species  of  aH'eclation,  panicntarly  of  liie> 
rnry  aU'eclatinn,  and  certainly  lashed  it, 
even  in  society,  by  a  terrible  word  or  look, 
which  could  never  be  forgotten-  Dut  in  the 
same  degree  that  he  abhorred  affectation 
was  his  love  of  Nature.  "  Wherever,"  be 
would  say,  "  wherever  there  is  nature — 
wherever  a  person  is  not  ashamed  lo  show 
a  heart — 'Ae-e  is  the  germ  of  excellence. 
/  love  nature  /"  And  so  he  did.  His  dark 
eyes  would  glisten  over  a  child  or  a  flower  j 
and  a  ballad,  one  of  tha  songs  of  his  own 
dear  land,  move  him,  even  to  tears,  that  is, 
provided  it  was  sung  "accordinp  to  nature." 
the  full  rich  meaning  given  to  tbe  words, 
and  no  extra  flourish,  no  encumbering  dra- 
pery of  sound  forced  upon  melody.  One 
of  the  happiest  and  most  interesting  even- 
ings of  my  life  I  passed  at  bis  houf<e.  about 
ten  years  ago,  ta  the  society  of  Capiaiu 
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(dow  Major)  Burns,  (ihe  poei's  son,)  «nd 
poor  Jumce  IIog£,  just   at   the  time  whet) 
the  Londoners,  gind  of  any  thing  to  gel  up 
ftn  excitement,  turned  the  head  of  tliv  Gt- 
irick  Shepherd  by  a  public  dinner,  ul  the 
period  uheo   the  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounda  so  expended  would  have  bean  of 
incalculable  value  to  a  man  who,  with  some 
of  Burnft's  talents,  inherited  all  his  hecdless- 
neis.     On  that  particular  evening  nothing 
could  exceed  poor  Hogg's  hilarity  ;  in  per- 
son he  was  burly,  of  a  ruddy  complexion, 
with  the  eye  of  a  Sitenus,  and  one  of  those 
loosely  formed  mouths  that  indicate  a  love 
of  pleasure,   be  it  purchased  hotv  it  may. 
Captain  Burns  sang  oeveral  of  hiv  father's 
songs  witli  a  pathos  and   expression  that 
added  to  their  interest,  and  stimulated  the 
Shepherd  to  Hing  bis  own.     Nothing  could 
be   more  opposite  than  the  minstrelsy  of 
these  two  men  ;  but  both  were  natural,  ac- 
cording to  their  nninre,  and  so  Allan  Cun- 
ningham enjoyed  both.     1  can  recoil  James 
Hogg  sitting  OH  the  sofa  ;  bis  countenance 
flushed    with     the    excitement,    and     the 
*'  toddy,"  of  which  he  was  not  sparing,  more 
ijn  his  earnestness,  his  witdneM,  his  irasci- 
l]»ility,  (particularly  when  he  alluded  to  **  the 
[iboeta,")   certainly   more  like  a  half  wild 
'Irishman  than  a  steady  son  of  the  thistle, 
shouting  forth  his  songs  in  an  untunable 
voice,  rendered  almost liartnonious  by  the 
spirit  he  threw  into  it,  and  giving  us  an  idea 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
birth  of  each  song  at  its  conclusion  ;  one 
in   particular  I  remember,   "The  women 
[Tolk."     "Ah,  nh,"  he  exclaimed,  echoing 
tour  applause  with  his  own  hands,  "that  is 
'  fny  favorite   humorous   sonfj,  sure  enow ! 
[wheD  I  am  forced  by  the  iuldies  to  sing 
[•gainst  my  will,  which  happens  mair  fre- 
quently than  1  care  to  tell;  and  notwith- 
Slanden  that  my  friend  Allan  stands  glow- 
•erin'  at  me  with  his  iwa  ccn,  that  might 
lliave  been  twins  with  those  of  Bobby  Burns, 
F^tlieyVe  so  like  his.     That  song,   notwith- 
■tanden  my  wood-notes  wild,  will  never  be 
,iung  hy  any  so  well  again."     "An'  that's 
true !"  replied  Cuuningbcm,  *'  tliat^s  true  ; 
becatue  you  have  the   nature  in  you  /    but 
you're  wrong   about   the  eyes  ;    the  only 
'Ones  I  ever  saw  flash  like  his  father's  (allud- 
ing to  Capt.  Bums)  were  those  of  Michael 
Tbonnas  Sadler." 

This  opinion  1  heard  Allan  Cunningham 
.frequently  repeat,  and  I  suppose  that  both 
'  Were  right ;  for,  certainly,  there  was  a  great 
■imibrity  between  the  eyes,  both  as  to 
color  and  expression,  of  the  then  popular 
member  for  Leeds  and  Cunningham  s  uwo. 
J  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  a 


few  evenings  after  at  my  own  house,  whrro] 
the  same  party  were  aii'srmblcd,  with  nu- 
meroua  literary  additions  not   easily   for-1 
gotten.     There  was  Miss  Laudun  in  n  dresH^ 
of  scarlet  cashmere,  that  rendered  the  pu' 
rity  of  her  complexion  and  the  dark  bril*] 
liancy  of  her  hair  and  eyes  a  perfect  atone-' 
ment  for  the  want  of  distinctive  features 
there  she   was,  full  of  ready  smiles,  and  i 
kind,  appropriate  words;  brilliant  with  an 
unwounding    wit,  and  ready   to   withdraw' 
herself  to  exhibit  the  perfections  of  others— ^| 
the  most  generous  of  her  sex  and  calling. 
There  was  Miss  Jewsbury,  new  to  the  vast-| 
ness  and  extent  of  London  literary  society, 
her   quick   and   generous   oppreciatiun    o€\ 
excellence  leading  her  to  admire  what  de- 
served admiration,  while,  at  the  same  liioe, 
her  womanly  vanity  wns  wounded   to  seol 
that  ahfy  ihe  marvel  of  Manchester,  was  nO; 
wonder  in  London.    There  was  Barry  Corn- 
wall, with  his  calm,  philosopher-like  repose 
of  observation  ;  Mrs.  Holland,  troe,  earnest, 
and  fnif^lul ;  Laman  Blanchard,  an  animated  1 
epigram;   Wilkie,    whose   pale,   sad    brour 
gave  little  intimation  of  the  vigor  of  "  The 
Chelsea    Pensioners,"    or    the    humor    of< 
"Blind   Man's  Butt*;"  Miss  Edgeworih,  ai 
rare  visitor  in  London,  but  nn  honored  one. 
wherever  she  goes.     Amongst  tliein  Hogg,, 
not  i]uite  so  noisy  as  before,  and  anxious  to 
sec  L.  E.  L.,  who  well  knew  that  he  had 
written  much  and  harshly  about  her.    Theirl 
meeting  was  singular  enough.    Hogg  edged 
towards  where  she    sat,    fidgeting  as  she] 
always  didupun  her  chair  ;  he  went  up  like' 
a  schoolboy  that  deserved  a  flogging,  and 
half  expected  he  should  get  it,  instead  of  | 
which  the  slight,  girlish-looking  poetess  ex- 1 
tended  her  small  while  hund  towards  the 
huge  red  fist  that  »oen%cd  uncerioio  what  to' 
do.     The  appeal,  Hccumpanied  by  her  bright  { 
smile,  wns  irresistible.     "God  bless  ye!" 
he  exclaimed,    involuntarily,  "  God    bless 
ye!     I  did  na'  think  ye'd  bcrn  sqe  bonny. 
1  ha'  written  many  a  bitter  thing  about  yp, 
but  I'll  do  8o  no  mnir.     1  did  niie  ihinU  ycM  ^_ 
been  sue  bonny.'    Id  one  comer  poor  Enima^| 
Koberis  was  talking  orientally  to  Marim^fl 
the  painter ;  and  in  another,  in  deep,  under- 
toned  discussion,  sat  Wordsworth|  Sadler, 
and  Allan  Cunningham.     I  never  saw  three 
more   strikinc^    heads    grouped    together: 
Wordsworih's — so    expanded    and    full — 
.•tprinkled  with  hair  too  thinly  to  add  to  its 
size,  or  change  the  character  of  its  propor- 
tions;   Sadler's  smaller   and   feebler,   but 
beautiful,  covered  with  folds  of  premature 
white  hair;  Cunningham's,  as  fut)  but  not 
as  white  os  Wordsworth's^ — fuller,  indeed, 
for  the  organs  of  obscr^atioD  were  morel 


developml — anil  the  aftpcct  of  iIir  head  and  [  parsed   avraVf   cron'Jin^   tlie   graves  with 


I 
I 


I 
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face  was  darker,  more  cuncentrnicd  than 
either;  nnd  thou  I  compared  the  eyes  of 
Cunningham  and  Sadler,  having  great  faiih 
to  eyes,  which  are,  according  to  my  belief, 
the  irne  indexes  oT  a  poeiic  lemperamcnl, 
•od  the  ino«t  expreftsive  of  all  the  featurcR. 
After  their  discussion  u-a«  ended,  so  (juiclily 
were  my  enrs  attuned  lo  catch  their  words, 
that  I  benrd  the  deep,  monotonnus  voice  or 
the  author  of  "The  Excursion"  reciting 
some  lines  thst  fnrced  his  friends,  who 
gathered  in  his  words  with  bended  heads, 
lo  exchange  glances  ofndmirntion,  until  at 
last  Allan  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Ah  I 
but  that  is  nature  !** 

Those  were  brilliant  honra — brilliant  and 
full  of  pleasant  memories.  I  often  please 
myself  by  fixing  mv  mind  opon  them  with> 
out  sufleritig  k  lo  dwell  upon  the  intennc- 
diaie  times,  when  so  few  remain  of  those 
who  enjoyed  with  me  that  and  other  eve- 
nings as  full  of  wit  Ds  mirth,  and  all  that 
gives  a  relish  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Where  are  thoy  all  nowl  Of  the  6ve 
literary  ladies  who  were  present  on  that 
eirening  only  two  survive.  (Mi»s  Edge- 
worth  MDd  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.)  The  other 
three  died  prematurely  in  foreign  lands — 
Miss  Landon  in  Africa,  Miss  Jewsbury  in 
India,  and  Miss  Roberts  in  India  too.  Miss 
Jewsbary^s  fate  was,  it  is  said,  not  much 
happier  than  pnor  Miss  Lnndon's.  Uc  thnt 
as  it  may,  there  was  no  one  lu  tell  the  ial<> 
to  those  who  loved  ibeni  in  their  native 
En^lnnd.  "  Tbey  died  and  made  no  sign." 
Miss  London's  existence  was  replete  wiib 
performance.  Miss  Jewsbury's  was  certain 
to  bring  forth  a  late,  but  abundant,  fruitage. 
Her  mind  was  a  Ircasure-bouseof  things  as 
rich  as  rore.  But  now  all  is  over  for  limp 
in  ibis  world.  The  heather  blooms  upon 
the  grave  of  the  Etirick  Shepherd ;  M  ichael 
Thomas  Sadler  died  at  Belfast;  Wnlloce, 
the  amiable  and  kind-hearted  barrister, 
whom  all  men  loved,  and,  though  be  could 
hsrdly  be  called  "  literary,"  was  eo  much 
with  literary  persons  as  to  be  ao  called,  he 
is  dead,  and  M-ould,  perhaps,  have  slept  be- 
neath a  nameless  grave,  but  for  the  gene- 
rosity, as  deep  ns  it  is  true,  of  bis  friend 
Maeready,  who  creeled  a  monumcot  to  him 
nt  his  own  expense.  John  Bsnim,  also,  was 
there;  poor  tinnim!  his  accent  was  a  sa- 
vory of  (be  Irish  as  Hogg's  of  the  Scotch; 
and  when  be  lighted  up  he  could  be  as  racy 
as  ibe  beet  of  them,  and  as  original.  He  is 
flrathered  to  his  fathers  in  his  own  land. 
Wilkie  found  a  grave  amid  the  billows  of 
the  ocean — Michael  Thomas  Sadler  died  a 
Uoen-manufacturcr       "  *' 


ibeir  honored  remain*.  But  a  few  days 
ago  Allan  himself  was  amoncst  us;  at  his 
post  during  the  day  to  fultil  Chantry's 
wishes,  anif  at  night  poring  over  his  last 
grcnt  work.  No  man  was  ever  more  just 
or  more  utiHinching  than  the  poet  Cunning- 
ham. He  was  a  brave  and  sincere  Conset- 
volivo,  firm  to  Church  and  Stole.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proved  his  respect  for  the  man  by  pro- 
viding for  one  of  bis  sons.  Hut,  though 
Allan  Cunning^ham  wa^  proud  and  grateful 
for  sncli  a  distinction,  he  craved  no  favors 
— HE  woHitED — and  mutrt  have  died  with  the 
comfort  thnt  his  family  were  what  the  world 
calls  "  settled^'  by  the  frnits  of  his  honora* 
ble  industry.  I  have  often  beard  it  said  that 
he  had  good  friends  ;  and  so  be  had,  be- 
cause he  commnnded  respect ;  nor  would 
Allan  have  admitted  any  person  to  bis  bouse 
whom  he  did  not  think  entitled  to  ibis  dit* 
tinction.  It  is  difficult  lo  pnrtrny  any 
human  being  more  perfect  in  all  the  rela* 
tions  of  private  life  than  Allan  Cunningham ; 
as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  lie  was  per- 
fection. And,  great  as  is  bis  loss  to  the 
reptiblicof  letters,  it  is  ns  nought,  when  com- 
pared to  what  his  family  and  friends  must 
sufTer.  Some  of  his  fugitive  poems  are 
unrivalled  for  purity  of  composition  ;  they 
are  delicate  and  exquisite  in  their  delinea- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  healthy  and 
vigorous.  His  "Lives,"  I  think,  will  in> 
crense  in  vnlue.  I  should  like  to  see  a  col- 
lected edition  of  bis  works;  but  whether 
such  a  publication  would  succeed  during 
the  present  depression  is  uncertain. 

Another  link  of  the  chain  ia  broken— ' 
another  of  our  ^reat  ones  pnsKed  into  clcr- 
nity,  the  eternity  we  all  hope  for.  1  shall 
long  miss  his  cheerful  voice,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  his  friendly  hand,  for  be  was  intieed, 
for  truth,  talent,  and  uprightness,  one 
amongst  a  thousand.     \lv.  loved  natetre. 

(We  copy  the  above  from  Ibe  Britannia,  and 
are  especially  inlen^str-d  in  ii,  from  tlie  supposi. 
lion  that  it-ia  written  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall;  and 
that  at  the  evening  party  which  it  describes  wc 
hmi  the  hvcly  plcimurc,  lor  the  first  lime,  of  look, 
ing  nt  und  listciting  tu  rrmiiy  with  whose  uamu 
luid  works  we  hud  luug  been  Ikioiliar.    E.  L.) 


IMAGINARY    CONVERSATION.     BT    WAL- 
TER SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Fr>ni  niiKk«n«iralU(>tliiit. 
SOnTBCr  AND  P0R80X. 

Porson. — Many  thanks,  Mr.  Southey,  for 
this  visit  in  my  coDlinement.  I  do  believe 
you  see  me  on  my  last  legs;  and  perhaps 
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5o«/Af^.— Indeeil,  Mr.  ProfcK&or,  I  ex- 
pected 10  fmd  yovi  unu'cll,  according  lo  re- 
i^ri ;  but  as  your  legs  have  ocr.Bfiionatly 
fulled  you,  both  in  Cambridge  and  in  Lon- 
don, the  same  eveut  may  happen  Rgoin 
nany  times  before  the  last.  The  cheerful- 
■aess  of  your  countenance  encourngcs  mn 
to  make  this  remark. 

Porson. — There  is  that  soft,  and  quiet, 
and  genial  humor  about  you,  which  raiite^ 
my  spirits  and  trnuquillizes  my  infirmity. 
Why  (I  wonder)  have  wc  not  always  been 
/riends  X 

Southfi/. — Alas,  my  good  Mr.  Proressor  ! 
how  often  have  the  u-orthiest  men  asked 
the  same  question — not  indeed  of  each 
other,  but  of  their  own  hearts — when  age 
end  &ickncss  have  worn  down  their  asperi* 
tics,  when  ri^'nlships  have  grown  languid, 
■nimuxilics  tame,  inert,  and  inexcitable,  and 
when  they  have  become  aware  of  approacli- 
ng  more  nearly  the  supreme  perennial  foun- 
tain of  benevolence  and  truth  X 

Porson. — Am  1  listening  to  the  language 
■nd  to  the  sentiments  of  a  poet  1  I  ask  the 
question  with  this  distinction;  for  I  have 
often  found  a  wide  dilTereucc  between  the 
ventinients  and  the  luugungc.  Generally 
DOlhing  can  be  purer  or  more  hiimnnc  than 
what  in  exhibited  in  modern  poetry  ;  but  I 
may  mention  to  you,  who  are  known  to  be 
exempt  from  the  vice,  that  (ho  nearest 
Soighbors  in  the  most  romantic  scenery, 
where  every  thing  seems  pence,  repose  nnd 
harmony,  arc  captious  nnd  carping  one  at 
another.  When  I  hear  the  eong  of  the 
nightingale,  1  netrloct  the  naturalist ;  and 
in  vain  does  lie  remind  mc  that  liis  aliment 
ii  composed  of  prubs  and  worm*:.  Let  po- 
«ts  be  crop-fuU  of  jealousy  ;  let  itiom  only 
iog  well — that  is  enough  for  me. 

Soutkcy. — I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your 
supposition  that  the  poet  and  the  man  are 
usually  dissimilar. 

Porson. — There  is  a  race  of  poclB— not, 
iiowever,  the  race  of  Homer  and  Dante, 
Milton  and  Sbnkspenre — but  a  race  of  poets 
there  is,  which  nature  has  condemned  to  a 
Siamese  twinsbip.  Wherever  the  poet  is, 
there  also  must  the  man  obtrude  obliquely 
his  ill-favored  visage.  From  a  drnokcn 
connection  with  Vanity  this  surplus  off"- 
spring  may  always  be  expected.  In  no  two 
poets  that  ever  lived  do  we  find  the  fact  so 
remarkably  exemplified  as  in  Byron  ond 
Wordsworth.  But  higher  power  produces 
I  An  intimate  consciousness  of  itself;  and 
;thiit  consciousness  is  the  parent  of  tran- 
|ui(lily  and  repose.     Small  poets  (observe, 

do  not  call  Wordsworth  and  Byron  small 
jjoffts)  are  ua  uaquici  as  grubs,  which,  in 


I  iheir  boneless  and  bloodless  ffacciditj 
struggle  nnd  wrieale  and  die  the  mumct 
they  tumble  out  ofthe  niii«hc!l  and  its  coi 
fortable  drowtb.  tihakspearc  was  aiiaih 
on  every  side  by  rude  and  beggarly  rivali 
but  be  never  kicked  them  out  of  his  way. 

Soutkty. — Milton  was  less  tolerant ;  hi 
shrivelled  up  the  lips  of  bis  rerijcrs  by  il 
austerity  of  his  scorn.  In  our  Ium  convei 
saiion,  f  remember,  I  had  to  defend  againi 
you  the  weaker  of  the  two  poets  yoti  jut 
now  cited,  before  we  came  to  Millon  nni 
Shakspesre.  I  am  always  ready  to  undei 
take  the  tn^k  ;  Byron  wants  no  support  01 
setting  of)',  so  many  workmen  have  bet 
employed  in  the  construction  of  his  throni 
and  so  many  fair  bands  in  the  adaptation 
his  cushion  and  canopy.    But  Wordnwortl 

in  his  poetry  at  leost,  alwaya  aimed  at 

•     •     • 

Porson. — My  dear  Mr.   Southey !  tbe» 
are  two  quarters  in  nhich  you  cnnnot  ej 
pcct  the  will  to  be  taken  for  the   deed: 
mean  the  women  and  the  critics.     Vot 
friend    inserts  parcMihcKis   in   parenthesii 
and  adds  clause  to  clause,  codicil  to  codicil 
with  all  the  circumspection,  circuition, 
rineeii,  and  strictness,  of  un  indenture.  Ua 
client  has  it  hard  nnd  fast.     But  what  is  ai 
axiom  in  law  is  none  in  poetry.     You  cati^ 
not  say  in  your  profession,  pius  non  vitiot^ 
plus  is  the  worst  vitiutor  and  violator  of  tb^ 
Muses  and  the  Graces. 

Be  sparing  of  your  aniiniidveraiotis  oi 
Byron.  He  will  always  have  more  ptriit 
sans  and  admirers  than  any  other  in  yot 
cnnfrnternity.  He  will  always  be  an  espt 
rial  favorite  with  the  Indte?,  and  with  al 
who,  like  them,  have  no  opportunity  of  coi 
[tflring  him  with  the  models  of  nnliquityj 
He  possesses  the  soul  of  poetry,  which  t« 
energy ;  but  he  wants  that  idenl  benuty 
ivhicli  is  the  sublimer  emanation,  I  will  notj 
say  of  the  real,  for  this  is  the  more  real 
the  two,  but  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  sut 
jecl  to  the  common  senses.  With  mm 
that  is  admirobte,  he  has  nearly  all  thai  j^ 
vicious  ;  a  largo  grasp  of  small  things,  witlH 
out  selection  and  without  cohesion.  Tbil 
likewise  is  the  case  with  the  oilier,  wilbot 
the  long  hand  and  the  strong  Gst. 

Souihty. — I  have  heard  that  you  prefel 
Crobbe  to  either. 

FofKiB.— Crabbc  wrote  with  a  twopennj 
oail,and  scratched  rough  truths  and  rognei 
facts  on  mud  wnllx.     There  is,  however^ 
much  in  his  poetry,  and  more  in  his  mon 
character,  to  admire.    Comparing  the  smart<| 
nesses  of  Crabbe  with  VoungX  ]  caunol 
help  thinking  that  the  reverend  doctor  mui 
have  wandered  in.  his .V/^j^f  Thoughts  ratbei 
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too  near  the  fatare  vicar^s  futuro  mother, 
so  strikiog  is  ihc  ri>90mblance.  But  tlir 
Ticir,  if  lie  was  fonder  of  loiv  company,  has 
grently  more  nninre  and  sympathy,  greatly 
more  vigor  and  compression.  Yuun^  mo 
rsliicd  at  n  di>«tance  on  some  exienisl  ip- 
pearaDce;!  of  the  human  heart ,-  Crsbbe  en. 
tered  ti  on  aU  fours,  and  told  the  people 
what  an  ugly  thing  It  is  inoidc. 

Souihey, — This  umple-minJed  man  U  to- 
tally free  from  malice  and  nnimosity. 

Parson. — Rigbtlv  iti  the  use  of  these  two 
powers  have  you  uiBcriminaied.  Byron  is 
profuse  of  animosity ;  but  I  tlo  believe  him 
to  be  quite  without  malice.  Vou  hare  lived 
among  men  about  the  Lubes,  who  want  the 
Tjgor  neceasary  fur  the  expansion  of  animo- 
sity ;  but  whoso  dunghills  are  warm  enough 
!•  hatch  long  egg-strings  of  malice,  after  a 
was  on. 

SoutAey. — It  mny  bo  so  j  but  why  advert 
to  them  1  In  speaking  of  vigor,  surely  you 
caouot  menu  rliror  of  intellcut  I  An  animal 
that  has  been  held  with  lowered  nostrils  in 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  recovers  his  senses 
when  he  is  thrown  into  ihe  Agnnno  ;  bu( 
there  is  no  such  resuscitation  for  the  writer 
whose  head  has  been  bent  over  that  poetry, 
which,  while  it  intoxieotes  the  brain, 
deadens  or  perverts  the  energies  of  the 
heart.  In  vnm  do  pure  waters  reflect  tht- 
heavens  to  him  :  his  rcspiratian  is  on  tht 
earth  and  earthly  things;  and  it  is  not  the 
whispers  of  wisdom,  or  the  touches  of  af- 
fection—it is  only  the  shout  of  the  muUi* 
tade — that  can  excite  liim.  It  soon  falls, 
and  he  with  it. 

Porton* — Do  not  talk  in  llii?  manner  with 
the  Mies,  younor  or  old  ;  a  little  profligacy 
is  verj^  endearing  to  them. 

Soutfuy  — Not  to  those  with  whom  I  am 
likely  to  talk. 

Ponon. — Before  we  coniinue  our  discus- 
aJoo  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and 
there  are  many  grcnt  ones,  I  must  show  my 
inclmalion  to  impnrtinlily,  by  adducing  a 
few  instances  of  faullinci^s  in  Kyron.  For 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  counsel 
for  the  crown  ngninst  your  friend,  and  ihni 
it  is  not  my  bufiness  in  this  place  lo  call 
witnesses  to  his  frond  character. 
^  Southej/. — Von  Icnve  me  no  doubt  of  thai, 
do  not  Kpeak  in  generalities  when  you 
of  him.     Lny  your  (inger  on  those 

aces  in  particular  which  most  displease 
you. 

Porson. — It  would  benumb  it — neverthe- 
less, I  will  do  as  you  bid  me;  and,  if  ever  I 
am  nnjuKt  in  a  lingle  tittle,  reprehend  me 
iaitantly.  But  at  present,  to  Byron  as  I  pro- 
posed-   Qive  me  the  volume.  Ay,  that  is  it. 


Sout&atf. — Melhinks  it  smells  of  hu  own 
favorite  beverage,  ^'in  and  water. 
Porson. — No  bad  perfume  after  all. 

■'Xuiighi  i»f  life  \c(i,  savp  n  ohiverins; 
Wbrn  bh  limbs  were  iJieAHy  skivering.'* 

Pray,  whtt  does  the  second  line  add  to  the 
6rsi,  beside  empty  words  % 

"  Aruuoils  slaughler'itarnj  lay." 
What  follows  \ 

"  Nu  more  to  combat  or  to  bleed." 
Verily  !  Well  j  more  the  pity  than 
wonder.  According  to  historians,  (if  you 
doubt  my  tidelity,  I  will  quote  them,) 
slaughtered  armies  have  often  been  in  Uiia 
condition. 

*'  We  .sat  down  and  wnpt  b:r  the  nalers 

C>f  BHb-|.»Q(l  LhuuelUufdieday. 
Wli^n  wur  loc,  m  thrhtu  of  kit  staHi:hUrs, 
Made  Saljfin's  high  places  liis  prey. 

A  prey  '*  in   the   hue  of   his  slnughtera." 

This  is   very  pathetic  ;   but  not  more  bo 

than  the  thought  it  suggested  to  me,  which 

is  plainer: 

■'  We  sat  down  onJ  wfpi  hy  the  waters 
Of  Carau«,  cinit  ilii>u:;;lii  oflhe  day. 
When  damsrl;.  would  »l)ow  ilit-lr  red  garters 
In  liicir  burry  lo  scamper  sway.' 

Let  us  sec  what  we  can  tiod  where  this  other 
slip  of  paper  divides  the  pages. 
"  L«(  A«  vrliu  insic  tbce." 
Some  of  UB  at  Cambridge  continue  to  say, 
''Let  him  go."  Is  this  grommatical  form 
jjrown  obsolete  T  Pray,  let  /  know.  Some 
of  us  are  also  much  in  tho  habit  of  pro- 
Qouncinff  retti  as  if  it  were  a  dissyllable,  and 
ideal  as  if  it  were  a  trissyltoble.  All  the 
Scotch  deduct  a  syllable  from  each  of  these 
wordfit,  and  Byron^s  mother  wag  Scotch. 

What  have  wc  here  1 
"  And  ftixiil'd  h«r  goodly  lands  logiid  kU  wastt."^ 
I  profess  mv  abhorrence  «l  gilding  even  a 
few  square  leagues  of  waste. 

Tlij"  fane*,  ifty  Icmples,'* 
Where  is  the  dtfl*erencc  t 

"  Ru»iic  plough." 
There  are  more  of  these  thaiiof  city  ploughs 
or  court  ploughs. 

[iave  flua:;  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lore)/ 
wiilU." 

What  think  you  of  a  desolate  cloud 

"  O'er  Venice"  lorely  wall*  1" 
Where  poets  have  omitted,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, tlio  possessive  «,  denoting  the  geni- 
tive case,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it, 
they  are  very  censurable.  Few  blemishes 
in  style  are  greater.  But  here,  where  no 
letter  a  precedes  it,  the  fault  is  the  worst, 
(n  th(!  next  line  we  find 

"  Athens'  armicN  " 

Further  on,  he  mtiWc^  ¥ts\T^i«.«k'«.'^  '^mX.V'a 
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pasnon  for  Laura  was  a  guilty  ooe.  If  it 
was,  Pcirarca  did  not  tbiiik  it  «o,  and  siill 
leKB  would  he  have  said  it. 

SoutAey. — This  arises  from  his  ignorance, 
ihMi  rto  in  Italian  pootry,  moans  not  only 
guilty,  but  crurl  and  sorrowful. 

Porson, — He  fancies  tliat  Shakspeare*!) 
Foreiit  of  Artlcn  is  tlie  Belgian  Forest  of 
the  same  nnme,  dlHereiitly  spell,  Ardennco; 
whereas  it  begun  near  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
nnd  extended  to  Red-ditch  and  the  Ridge* 
way,  iho  boundary  of  Warwickshire  and 
Worcesterfihire,  having  for  its  centre  the 
little  town  Henley,  called  to  this  day  Hen- 
ley in  Arden. 

Soufhey. — Vou  ivill  never  ^od  in  Words- 
worth such  fnults  as  these. 

Poraon. — Perhaps  not ;  but  let  us  see.  I 
am  apprehensive  that  we  may  find  graver, 
and  without  the  excuse  of  nightinens  or  in- 
oitoiion.  We  will  follow  him,  if  you  please, 
where  yuu  atlcmplvd  (ux  coopers  do  in  their 
business  mure  successfully)  to  drnw  lo- 
l^elhcr  the  staves  of  his  quarter-cask^  by 
putting  a  little  fire  of  yonr  own  chips  in  it. 
Vet  they  start  and  stare  widely  ;  and  even 
your  practised  hand  will  scarcely  bring  it 
into  such  condition  as  to  render  it  a  sound  or 
saleable  commodity.  You  are  annoyed,  I 
perceive,  at  this  remark.  I  honor  your  sensi- 
bility. There  are,  indeed,  base  souls  which 
genius  may  illuminate,  but  cannot  elevate. 

"  Smu'Ii  wiih  sn  car-arbc  liy  all  stroni^r  Inys, 
They  wiiihe  villi  BOguUh  ai  anotticrt  prsiiir.,' 

Meantime,  what  exqui&ite  pleasure  most 
you  have  felt,  in  being-  the  only  critic  of 
our  Qg'e  end  country,  laboring  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  who  might  be  thought 
your  rivals!  No  other  ventured  to  utter  a 
syllable  in  behalf  of  your  friend's  poetry. 
While  he  "  wheeled  his  downy  flight," 
it  lay  among  the  tliread-papers  and  patch- 
work of  the  sedatcr  hoosewifcs,  and  wn» 
applied  by  them  to  the  younger  part  of  the 
family,  as  an  antidote  against  all  levity  of 
behavior.  The  la«t  time  we  met,  you  not 
only  defended  your  fellow-soldier  while  ho 
■was  lyinj  on  the  ground,  trodden  and 
wounded,  and  crying  out  nlond,  but  you 
lifted  him  up  on  your  shoulders  in  the 
middle  of  the  light.  Presently  we  must  try 
our  strength  again,  if  you  persist  in  oppos- 
ing him  to  the  dramatists  of  Athens. 

Southey. — You  mistake  mo  widely  in  im- 
agining me  to  hnve  ranked  him  with  the 
Greek  tragedians,  or  any  great  tragedians 
whatsoever.  1  only  said  that,  in  one  single 
poem,  Sophocles  or  Kuripides  mrould  pro* 
imbty  have  succeeded  no  better. 

Porso/i. — This  was  gciing  for  enough.  Bui 
}  tv})}  oot  oppose  my  unbelief  to  your  belief. 
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which  is  at  all  times  the  pleasnnter.  Poets, 
[  End,  are  beginning  to  hold  critics  clienp, 
and  are  drilling  n  company  out  of  their  owa.j 
body.  At  present,  in  marching-  they  lift  up 
their  legs  too  high,  and  id  firing  they  shut 
their  eyes. 

SoutAey. — There  is  little  use  in  arguing 
with  the  conceited  and  inexperienced,  who, 
inin)errted  in  the  slough  of  ignorance,  cryj 
out,  "  Tnere  you  are  ttrting  :  then  ire  difftr^' 
&CC.  Wry  necks  arc  always  stifT,  and  boci 
heads  arc  still  worse  when  they  grow  ooo). 

Parson. — Let  mo  ask  you,  who,  being^i 
both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  are  likely  to  boj 
impartial,  whether  wc,  who  restore  the  no-i 
ble  forms  which  time  and  barbarism  bBvei 
disfigured,  are  not  more  estimable  than' 
those  artisans  who  mould  in  coarse  clay,.i 
nnd  cover  with  pinshy  chalk,  their  shep>| 
herds  and  shepherdesses  for  Bognicge* 
Wells  1  '  "    ^^ 

Southey. — I  do  oot  deny  nor  dispute  il  ;l 
but,  awarding  doe  praise  to  such  critics,  of  j 
whom  the  number  in  our  own  country  iii< 
extreinoly  small,  bishoprics  having  absorbed  i 
and  sutlbcntcd  half  the  crew,  1  must,  in^ 
defence  of  those  particularly  whom  they 
have  criticised  too  severely,  profess  myi 
opinion  that  onr  poetry,  of  late  years,' 
hath  gained  to  the  full  as  much  as  it  hathi 
lost. 

Parson. — The  sea  also,  of  late  years,  nnd- 
nll  other  years  too,  has  followed  the  samei 
law.     Wo  have  gained  by  it  empty  cockle-' 
shells,   dead  jelly-fish,   snnd,   shingle,  and' 
voluminous  weeds.     On  the  other  hand,  wo 
have   lust  our  exuberunt   meadow-ground, < 
slowly  abraded,  stealthily  bitten  off,  morsel 
iifrer  morsel ;    wc   have   lost  our  Tut   fnlt-I 
marshes;  we  have  lost  our  solid  turf,  be< 
sprinkled  with  close  flowers  ;  we  have  lost 
our    broad    umbrageous  fences,  and   tbeirl 
trees  and  shrubs  and  foliage  of  plants  inuu-j 
merably    various;    we  have  lost,  m    short 
every  thing  that  delighted  us  with  its  inex< 
hnusttble  richness,  nnd  aroused  our  adini-j 
ration    at    its   irregular    and    unrepresset 
luxuriance. 

Souifiey. — I  would  detract  and  derogate^ 
from  no  man  ;  but  pardon  mo  if  I  am  inor«< 
inclined  towards  him  who  improves  our  own* 
literature,  than  towards  him  whoelucidatesj 
any  other. 

Parson, — Our  oitm  is  best  improved  byJ 
the  elucidation  of  othem.  Among  nil  ihaj 
bran  in  all  the  little  binsofMr.Wordsworth'i 
bcer-ceilnr,  ih«-ro  is  not  a  legal  quart  of  that] 
stout  old  Knglish  beverage  with  which  ihol 
good  Bishop  of  Dromoro  regaled  ua.  Th< 
SufT jerkins  we  saw  in  Chevy  Tlliase,  plensoj 
roe  better  tliau  the  linsy-woulsy  which  eJk- 
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wraps  ibc  pufly  limbs  of  our  worthy  host  at 
Grasmere. 

Sfuefiftj. — Renlly  tbi*,  if  not  random  ma- 
lice, iit  ill-direcied  levity.  Alre.idy  you 
have  acquired  that  fatnc  and  staiioii  to 
which  nohrjjy  could  oppose  your  progress} 
whv  not  lei  him  have  hisT 

Porson. — So  he  shoU  ;  this  is  the  marlc  I 
aim  at.  It  is  a  difficult  mailer  to  set  a  weak 
mnn  ri^bt,  and  it  ts  leldom  north  ibelroii- 
Me  ;  but  it  in  tnttnitelv  moro  ditfioiilt,  when 
n  man  is  intoxicated  by  applauses,  to  per* 
susdc  him  thai  he  is  going  astray.  The 
more  lender  and  coaxing  wc  are,  the  oftener 
is  the  elbow  jerked  into  our  sides.  There 
arc  three  clasiies  of  siifTerers  under  criti- 
cism— the  querulous,  the  acquiescent,  and 
the  coniemptuous.  In  the  two  latter,  there 
is  usually  something  of  magnanimity  ;  but 
in  the  querulous  wc  always  lind  the  imbe- 
cile, the  vnin,  and  the  mean-Kpirited.  I  do 
not  hear  that  you  ever  hare  condescended 
to  notice  any  nttacli  on  your  poetical  works, 
either  in  note  or  preface.  Meanwhile,  your 
neighbor  would  allure  us  into  his  cottage 
by  setting  his  sheep-dog  at  us;  which 
gunrdian  of  the  premises  runs  after  and 
snnps  at  every  pebble  thrown  to  irritate 
him. 

Southey. — Prny,  leave  these  tropes  and 
metsphors,  and  acknowledge  ihot  Words- 
worth has  been  scuriiruMy  treated. 

Porson, — Those  always  will  be  who  show 
one  weakness  at  having  been  attacked  on 
another.  I  admire  your  suavity  of  temper, 
and  your  consciousness  of  worth ;  your 
disdain  of  obloqny,  and  your  resirjnalion  to 
the  destinies  of  aiiihorship.  Never  did 
either  pool  or  lover  gain  any  thing  by  com- 
plaining. 

>'oiuJiey. — Soch  eparks  as  onr  critics  are 
in  general,  give  neither  warmth  nor  light, 
apiTonly  mnke  people  stare  and  Finnd  out 
of  the  «-ay,  lest  they  should  fall  on  them. 

PoTxon. — Those  who  hove  nnsaulied  you 
and  Mr.  WorcUworth  are  perhaps  less  mali- 
cious than  unprincipled  ;  the  pursuivants  of 
?ower,  or  the  running  fnotmen  of  faction, 
'our  pntiencc  is  admirable  ;  his  impatience 
is  laughable.  Xothing  is  more  amusing 
than  to  see  him  rni«e  his  hrl^ilcs  nnd  expose 
his  tusk  at  every  invader  of  hi^  brui^liwood, 
every  marauder  of  his  hips  and  haws. 

Souihty. — Among  all  the  races  of  men, 
vn»  English  are  at  ouce  ihe  aio»i  generous 
and  the  most  ill.teinpered.  Wc  all  carry 
slicks  in  our  hands  to  cut  down  the  heads 
of  the  higher  poppies. 

Porson-~-!i  very  high  poppy,  and  aoi- 
chorgcd  with  I^ethean  deW|  i«  that  before 
UK,     But  continue. 


Southeif. — I  would  have  added,  that  each 
resents  in  another  any  injustice  ;  and  re* 
«cnts  it  indeed  sr>  violently,  as  to  tarn  un- 
just oo  the  opposite  side.  W<irdsworth,  in 
whose  poetry  you  yourself  admit  there  are 
maoy  and  great  bcButic!>,  will,  I  am  afraid^ 
he  tossed  out  of  his  balance  by  a  suddea 
jerk  in  raisin?  him. 

PoTson. — Niiihing  more  likely.  The  re- 
action  may  be  as  procipiinte  ns  the  pull  is 
anw  violent  against  him.  Injudicious  friends 
will  cause  him  less  uneasiness,  but  wilt  do 
him  greater  mischief  than  iotemperate  op- 
ponents. 

Soutkey.  — yon  cannot  be  accused  of 
either  fault ;  but  you  demand  loo  much, 
and  pardon  oo  remissness.  However,  you 
have  at  no  time  abetted  by  your  example 
the  paltry  peltera  of  golden  fruit  paled  oat 
from  them. 

Porson. — Removed  alike  from  the  crowd 
and  the  coterie,  I  have  always  avoided, 
with  timid  prudence,  the  bird-cage  walk  of 
literature.  I  have  withholdcn  from  Herman 
snd  some  others,  a  part  of  what  is  doc  to 
them  ;  and  1  regret  it.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  arrogant,  never  have  I  been  malicious. 
Unhappily,  I  was  educated  in  a  school  of 
criticism  where  the  exercises  were  too 
frlndiatoriat.  Looking  at  my  elders  in  it, 
they  appeared  to  me  so  ugly,  in  part  from 
ihcir  contortions,  and  in  part  from  their 
scars,  that  I  suspected  it  must  be  a  danger- 
ous  thing  to  wield  a  scourge  of  vipers  ;  and 
I  thought  it  no  very  creditable  appointment 
to  be  linkboy  or  pandar  at  an  alley  leading 
down  to  the  Furies.  Age  and  infirmity 
ha%'e  rendered  me  milder  than  I  was.  F  am 
loth  to  (ire  off  my  gun  in  the  warren  which 
lies  before  us  ;  loth  to  startle  the  snug  little 
creatures,  each  looking  so  comfortable  at 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  or  skipping  about 
nt  short  distances,  or  frisking  and  kicking 
up  the  sand  along  the  thriftless  heath.  You 
have  shown  mo  some  very  good  poetry  in 
your  outhor;  1  have  some  very  bad  in  him 
to  show  you.  Each  of  our  actions  is  an 
incitement  to  improve  him.  But  what  we 
cannot  improve  or  alter,  lies  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  man:  the  determination 
to  hold  you  in  one  spot  until  you  have 
heard  him  through;  the  reluctance  that 
anything  should  be  lost;  the  unconscious- 
ness t  hot  the  puring  is  less  nutritious  and 
less  savory  than  the  core  ;  in  uhort,  the 
prolix,  the  prosaic  ;  a  sickly  sameness  of 
color ;  a  sad  deficiency  of  vital  beat. 

Scvihfy. — Where  the  language  is  sub- 
dued and  somewhat  cold,  there  may  never- 
theless be  iniernnl  tvarmth  and  spirit.  There 
laapQleDCss  in  intense  fires  ^  iV^«^  d^i  wax 
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flame  out  nor  sparkle.  As  you  Itnow,  Mr. 
Profeftsor,  it  is  only  a  weak  wine  that  senda 
the  cork  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Poraon. — 1  never  was  Ibnd  of  the  florid  : 
bat  1  would  readily  pardon  the  weak  wine 
you  allude  to  for  committing  llu«  misde- 
meanor. Upon  my  word,  [  have  no  such 
complaint  to  make  aciiinnt  it.  I  ^aid  little 
at  the  time  about  tlieac  poems,  and  usually 
Bay  little  more  on  better.  In  our  praises 
and  censures,  we  should  soe  before  ua  ouc 
lole  object — )n»iruciioii.  X  single  well'set 
post,  with  a  few  plain  letters  upon  it,  directs 
us  better  than  fifty  that  turu  about  and  totter, 
covered  as  they  may  be  from  top  to  bottom 
with  coronals  and  garland*. 

Houthty. — We  have  about  a  million  critica 
in  Great  Britain ;  not  aaoul  of  which  critics 
entertains  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  own 
infallibility.  You,  with  all  your  leurnioK 
and  all  your  caaona  of  criticism,  will  never 
make  them  waver. 

Porson. — "We  will  not  waste  our  breath 
upon  the  best  of  them.  Haihcr  let  me  turu 
toward  you,  so  zealous,  so  ardcul,  so  inde- 
fatigable a  friend,  and,  if  reports  are  true, 
so  ill-requited.  When  your  client  was  the 
ridicule  of  all  the  wits  in  England,  of  whom 
Canning  and  Frere  were  foremost,  by  your 
indignation  at  injustice  he  was  righted,  and 
more  than  righted.  For  altboDgb  you  at- 
tributed to  him  what  perhaps  was  not  greatly 
above  his  due,  yet  they  who  acknowledge 
yOQT  authority,  and  contend  under  your 
banner,  huve  carried  him  much  further; 
nay,  further,  I  apprehend,  than  is  expedient 
or  safe  ]  and  they  will  drop  him  before  the 
day  clones,  where  there  is  nobody  to  show 
the  way  home. 

&'ou//jey.— Could  not  you,  Mr.  Professor, 
do  that  good  service  to  him,  whi«  bothers  in 
(another  province  have  so  often  done  to  you  t 

Porton. — Nobody  better,  nobody  with  less 
Idanger  from  interruptions.  But  1  must  be 
(even  more  enthusiastic  than  you  are,  if  I 

t refer  this  excursion  to  your  conversation. 
fy  memory,  although  the  strongest  pari 
of  me,  is  apt  to  stag-ger  and  swerve  under 
verses  pileu  inoompactly.  In  our  la^t  meet- 
ii^i  y^"  ^1*^  h'l^  mostly  to  yourself,  and 
you  gave  me  abundantly  of  the  best ;  at 
[present,  while  my  gruel  is  before  me,  it  an- 
rpeara  no  unseasunublc  time  to  throw  a  (ittie 
ialt  into  both  occasionally,  as  may  suit  uiy 
palate.     You  will  not  be  disptca^^edl 

Sotuhfy. — Certainly  not,  unless  you  are 
[.unjust ;  nor  even  then,  unless  I  tind  the  in- 
Jastice  to  be  founded  on  ill  will. 
Poraon. — That  cannot  be,     I  stand 

■  Despicere  nodD  qoeatn  liUs,  pissimqac  vldere 
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Besides,  knowing  ihat  my  verdicts  will  be 
Tcgisierod  and  recorded,  I  dare  not  ntier  a 
hasty  or  an  inconsiderate  one.  On  this 
ground,  the  small  crtiirs  of  the  Efiinbvr^k 
Rtvitvo  have  incaleu  lably  the  advontaga 
over  us.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
languor  U  the  cause  or  the  elTeci  of  all  dis* 
orders,  and  i«  itself  the  very  worst  ia 
poetry.  Wordfworth^a  is  an  instrument' 
which  has  no  trumpet-slop. 

Southey. — But,  such  as  it  is,  he  blows  it' 
well. 

Porson, — To  eonltnee  the  metaphor,  \t\ 
seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  good! 
deal  of  his  breath  is  whifTed  on  the  ouicido' 
of  the  pipe,  and  g'Ocs  for  nothing.  He. 
wants  absolutely  all  the  four  grest  requi-i 
sites — creativeness,  constructivene^s,  thn ! 
sublime,  and  the  pnihetic  ;  and  I  see  nOj 
reason  to  believe  that  be  is  capable  or  CTeii< 
sensible  of  the  fac<*tious,  as  Cowper  and 
you  have  proved  youTselves  to  be  on  many 
occasions, 

Sourhfy. — Among  the  opinions  we  fortili 
of  our  focultiea,  this  is  the  one  ia  u*hlchd 
we  all  are  the  most  liable  to  err.  HottI 
many  arc  suspicious  that  they  arc  witty! 
who  raise  no  such  suspicinn  in  nny  onaJ 
else  \  Wit  appears  to  require  a  certain  de-j 
grcc  of  unsteudiness  in  the  chnrncter.  P:a*j 
mnnd«  .iparkle  the  most  brillinntly  on  hcadsl 
stricken  by  the  palsy. 

Parson, — Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  every  palsiec 
head  that  has  diamonds,  nor  eveiy  unstea- 
dy character  that  has  wit,  1  am  little  cotn< 
plimentary  ;  I  ntosi,  however,  say  plainly 
that  you  have  indulged  in  it  without  nn^ 
detriment  lu  your  fame.  But  where  all  tl)( 
higher  qualities  of  the  poet  arc  deficient, 
we  cannot  get  wit  and  humor,  there  ought 
at  least  to  be  ubsttuence  from  prolixity  ant 
ditniion. 

Souihey. — Surely  it  i«  something  to  havt 
accompanied  soiuid  sense  with  pleasiui 
harmony,  whether  in  verue  or  prose. 

Por«on.— What  is  the  worth  of  n  muaici 
insifitment  which  has  no  high  key  1  £vei 
Fau*s  pipe  rises  above  the  barytones ;  yet . 
never  should  mistake  it  for  an  organ. 

Sout/iey. — U  is  evident  that  you  are  ill 
disposed  to  countenance    the  modems; 
uiemi  principally  the  living. 

Parson. — They  ore  less  disposed  to  com 
lenonce  one  another. 

Southey, — Wboro  there  is  genius  tber 
should  be  geniality.  The  curse  of  quarrel 
somencss,  of  hand  against  every  man,  wi 
inflicTod  on  the  children  of  the  ncseri;  ool 
on  tbuae  who  pastured  their  flocks  on  ib^ 
fertile  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  conloin^ 
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plated  the  lieareos  from  ihe  elevated  rouges 
of  Gbnlclco. 

PorgQn. — Lot  none  be  cset  down  bjr  the 
in&licc  ot  thvAT  contemporaries,  or  sur- 
prised Hi  titc  dcfticuciii  uf  liifir  associates. 
when  he  liiuiself  »'bo  Has  tended  more  tliao 
any  niau  liiiiig  to  purify  the  poetry  and  to 
litiemlize  llm  criiicii^in  uf  his  nutiun,  is  rc- 
prescnled,  by  one  whom  he  has  called  "in* 
olfens-ive  and  virtuous,"  as  an  nuthor  all 
whoftu  poetry  ta  "  not  worth  live  aliillings/' 
nnd  of  whom  another  haa  said,  that  "  his 
rerve*  auund  like  dumb-belU."  Such  are 
the  expressions  of  two  nmon^  your  friende 
and  fainiliars,  both  under  obligations  to 
yoo  fur  the  earliest  aad  n'eighliest  lesti* 
mony  lu  iheir  faror<  It  would  appear  as  tf 
(he  exerrise  of  the  poetical  faculty  left  irri* 
taiion  and  weaknesa  behind  it,  depriving  its 
pusscssor  ut  once  uf  love  and  uiodc&ty,  aud 
tnnking  hita  resemble  a  spoilt  child,  who 
most  indulges  in  its  fron'ardness  when  you 
exclaim  "what  a  spoilt  child  !i  is!"  and 
carry  it  cryingand  kicking  uut  of  the  room. 
Tour  poetical  neighbors  I  hear,  complain 
bitterly  that  you  never  have  lauded  them 
M  brge  in  your  Critical  Reviews. 

SowAfy.— I^  never  hove  ;  because  one 
grain  of  commcudalion  more  to  the  one 
than  iho  other  would  moke  them  enemies  ; 
and  no  language  of  mine  would  be  thought 
adequate  by  eitlicr  to  hia  deserts.  Knch 
could  not  be  culled  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
age  ;  and  by  such  compliance  I  should  hare 
been  forever  divested  of  my  authority  as 
■  critic.  I  lost,  however,  no  opportunity 
..of  commending   henriily   what   is  bebl    in 

lem ;  nnd  I  have  never  obtruded  on  any 

le's  notice  what  la  amtsa,  but  carefully 
concealed  it.  J  wish  you  were  equally 
ebuitable. 

Parson. — I  will  bo;  and  generous,  too. 
There  are  acveral  things  in  these  volumes 
besides  that  which  you  recited,  containing 
jurt  thoughts  poetically  espreaacd.  Few, 
However,  are  there  which  do  nut  contain 
much  of  the  superfluous,  and  more  of  the 
protuie.  For  one  nod  of  approbation,  I 
iherefore  give  two  of  drowsiness.  You  ac- 
cuse me  of  injustice,  nut  only  to  tins  au- 
thor, but  to  nil  the  liring.  Now  Dyron  is 
Itnng ;  there  is  more  spirit  in  Hyron : 
8cott  IS  living;  there  is  more  vivacity  nnd 
TBriely  in  Scolt.  Ilyron  exhibits  diajecti 
mtmbra  ■puette  ;  and  atron?  muscles  quiver 
tl  I  '  jt-bui  rather  like  galvanism  than 
le.  There  is  a  freshness  in  all 
tl$cbU'3  scenery  ;  a  vigor  and  distinctness 
all  his  clioraciers.     He  seems  ihe  bro- 

ler-in-arms   of  FroiBsart.      1    admire   his 

foTjni'o/i  in  particular.     Give  me  his  mas- 


sy olaymoie,  and  keep  in  ibe  cabinet  or  the 
Ijoudoir  the  jewelled  hilt  nf  the    uricutul_^H 
■  iirk.      The    pages    which    my   forefingcK^^ 
keeps  open  fur  you,  cuniain  a  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  »ionnet  ;  n  thing  to  whiuU,  for  iu- 
itipidity,  th^t  au  naturti  is  8  dainty  : 

"  Grvai  turn    have    Ixreu    aiuung  u?,    liandt 

penned 
And  iDOguM  ihni  aUercd  wisdom  \  belttmciu. 

TA€  Uttr  sidnef,  Aturvrt   Harnn^ton. 

Vtfviij  Ktfof ,  ohd  »Uuit  tefto  calUtt  JUiUea/rietU.  •' 

When  he  potted  ihe»e  fat  I&mpreys  he  for- 
got the  condiments,  which  the  hncst  lam- 
preys want;  but  bow  cluse  and  Hal  he  haa 
laid  them!     1  sec  nothing  in  poetry  biuco 

"ft>ur-and-lKtnty_^4dleri  all  in  a  nnp" 

fit  10  compare  wtlb  it.  Mow  the  good  metf  j 
and  true  stand,  shoulder  to  shouMer,  aodl 
keep  one  another  up  ! 

6'ovMcy. — In  these  censures  and  sarca&ma 
you  forget 

"  Atcandramqae  Baliumque  IlDcoionBqae  Prytao-' 
ioiquit.' 

Prom  the  Spanish  I   could  bring  forward 
many  such. 

Porson, — But  here  ia  a  sonnet ;  and  thel 
sonnet  admits  not  that  approach  to  the  pro- 
saic which  is  oUowable  in  the  ballad,  parti* 
cularly  in  the  bnllnd  of  action.     For  whicl 
reason  I  never  laughed,  as  many  did,  at 

"  Lord  LioiA  King  at  Anti." 
Scott   knew  what  he  wns  about.     In    hifl 
chivalry,  and  in  all  the  true,  gayely  is  min-1 
gled  with  strength,  and  facility  with  niajes- 
ty.     Lord  Lion  may  bo  delcnded   by   tho 
practice  of  the  older  poets,  who  describe 
tho  tike  scenes  and  adventures.     There  ia 
much  resembling  it,  fur  instance,  iu  Chtt'j^i 
Chase.     J\lartnion  is  a  poeui   of  cliivalry,j 
puriicularly   in  some  measures  of  the  bal-| 
lad,  but  ristog  in  sundry  places  to  the  cpiO|j 
and   closing    with   a  battle   woitby  of  thdl 
lUad.     Ariosto  has  demonstrated  that  a  ro- 
mance may  be  ao  adorned  by  the  apparatus, 
and  so  elevated  by  the  spirit  of  poetry,  a^, 
to  be  taken  fur  an  epic  ;  but  it  has  a  vvidof  ^ 
tield  uf  it:^  otvii,   Willi   uutlyiug   foreMs  ant' 
chu&cs.     Spaniiih  and   haliau   poetry  uftcnj 
seems   to  run   in  extremely  slender  veil 
through  a  vast  cxlcut  of  barren  ground. 

£ouMry.— But  often,  too,  it  le  pure  antlj 
plastic     Tbe  republicans,  whoae  compact 
phalanx  you  have  unsparingly  ridiculed  ii 
Wordsworth's  sonnet,  inuLe  surely  no  noXi 
rier  a  figure  than 

"  A  Don  Atvnrffde  Lvim 
VaniUuablt  tic  Cailitia 
t:i  Pt  Oun  Juan  it  UtiVH^o.'' 

Poraon.  —  What  on    udmirnbic    Spaniel 
scholar   must    Mr.  Wordsworth   be!     How! 
completely  has  ho  tratvaCuwd.  Wi\.«  \i.\^  vi^rt 


com  positions  all  the  spirit  of  those  verBcn  ! 
Neverihclces,  it  is  much  to  be  legretie^l 
tbat,  ill  resolving  on  simplicity,  be  riici  not 
plare  himAolf  undor  the  tuition  of  Burni; 
which  quality  Burns  could  have  taught  bim 
in  perfection  ;  but  others  he  never  could 
have  imparted  lo  such  an  auditor.  He 
would  hare  sung  in  vain  lo  him 

"  Scots  who kac ui'  WailaceMcd." 

A  song  more  animating  than  ever  Tyrlifiun 
ean?  to  the  fife  beFure  the  Sparlana.  Bui 
simplicity  iu  tliirn»  is  never  stale  and  un- 
proHtablc.  In  Burns  there  ia  no  waste  ot 
wordii  out  of  an  ill-shuuldered  sacL  ;  no 
troublesome  running  backwards  of  little, 
idle,  ragged  ideas  ;  no  OAtcniauon  of  ftenli- 
meot  in  the  surtout  of  selfishness.  Where 
was  1 1 


Vant  .  . 
"*  Tb«!ie  moralists  could  act . 


TV  lattr  Sidney/  .  .    Y^vng 

•bd  .  .  tomprtkend !" 

\Vc  might  expect  aa  much  if  "  none  were 
better:' 

"Tbcy  knew  how  genuine  glorjr  wax  .  .  put  an  I 

What  ia  genuine  is  not  pu/ on. 

"  Taoght  Q-i  liow  righ/fuUi/  ,  .  a  nailoo  ■  . 

Did  what  t  Took  up  armsl  No  such  thing. 
Rtmomtratedl  No,  nor  that.  What  then  1 
Why,  "sAone.'"  I  am  inclined  to  take  the 
thine  Out  uf  him  for  it.  But  how  did  the  na- 
tion "  rightfully  shiru  f"     In  splendour! 

"  TaujthI  us  how  rigkiftUly  a  aatfon  shone 
\a  tpUndvr ! 

Now  the  secret  is  plainly  out— make  the 
most  of  it.     Another  thing  they  taught  us, 

"  M'Kal  rtrenglk  teas." 

Tbey  did  indeed,  with  a  vengeance.  Fur- 
thermore, they  taueht  uf,  what  we  never 
could  have  expected  from  such  masters, 

"  Whai  srrcnglh  wbb  .  .tAal  eouU  not  bn%d 
Bui  in  iu3|;Dauiiiic*us  metkntis:' 

Brave  Oliver  !  brave  nrid  honest  Ireton  !  we 
know  pretty  well  where  your  mngnnnimity 
lay ;  we  never  could  so  cleverly  find  out 
your  meekness.  Did  you  leave  it  perndven- 
lure  on  the  window-seat  at  Whitehall  \  The 
**  later  Sidney  and  young  Vant,  vko could  call 
Jifiiton  friend,"  and  Milton  himself,  were 
gentlemen  of  your  kidney,  and  they  were  nil 
as  meek  us  Moses  with  their  arch-enemy. 

"  Prrpemal  empUncss:  uncensing  change  " 

(low  could  the  chajtge  he  unceasing  if  the 
emptiness  was  perpetual  1 

"No  single  volume  panmoant:  DO»d<i'* 

That  is  utitTue.     There  is  a  Code,  and  the 


best  in  Europe  -  there  n'a<  none  promulgated 
under  our  Commonwealth. 

".No  mA!ilcr-spirii,  no Hrtrrjulaed  road, 
And  e4|iidii[y  a  wani  o(  booltH  and  men  " 

SouiAfy. — I  do  not  agree  in  this  opinion: 
for  although  of  late  years  France  both  ex- 
hibited no  man  of  exalted  wisdom  or  great 
worth,  yet  surely  her  Revolution  cast  up 
several  both  intclf«clual  and  virtuous.  But, 
like  fishes  in  dark  nighis  and  wiiitcry  weath- 
er, allured  by  deceptive  torches,  they  came 
to  the  Riirfnce  only  to  be  speared. 

Parson. — Although  there  were  many  de- 
plorable ends  in  ihc  French  Rcrpluiion, 
there  was  none  so  deplorable  as  the  last  son- 
net's. So  diffiise  and  pointless  and  aimless 
is  not  only  this,  hut  fifty  more,  that  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  written  them  in  hedger*s 
gloves,  on  blotting  paper.  If  he  could  by 
any  contrivance  bare  added  to 

"  Ptrjxlual  emftinest  uneeanng  change^ 

or  some  occasional  change  at  least,  he  would 
have  been  more  tolerable. 

Southey.- — He  has  done  it  lately  :  he  haa 
written,  although  not  yet  published,  a  vast 
number  of  sonnets  on  Capital  PuniekmaU. 

Parson. — Are  you  serious  1  Already  be 
bus  inflicted  it  far  and  wide,  for  divers  at- 
tempts made  upon  him  to  extort  bis  mean- 
ing. 

Sovilsfy. — Remember,  poets  superlatively 
great  have  composed  things  below  their 
aignity.  Suffice  it  to  mention  only  MiItoa*a 
tronslations  of  the  Psalms. 

Porson. — Milton  was  never  half  so  wick- 
ed a  regicide  as  when  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
and  smote  King  David.  He  has  atoned  for 
it,  however,  by  composing  a  magnificent 
psalm  of  his  own,  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet. 

Southey. — Yon  mean,  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  in  Piedmont.  This  is  indeed 
the  noblest  of  sonnets. 

Poraon  — There  are  oihora  in  Milton  com- 
parable to  it,  but  none  elsewhere.  In  the 
poems  of  Slmkspearo  which  are  printed 
as  sonnets,  there  sometimes  is  a  ^mgulac 
strength  and  intensity  of  thought,  with  little 
of  that  imagination  which  was  afterwards  to 
raise  him  highest  in  the  utiircr^e  of  poetry. 
Even  the  Interest  we  tnke  in  tb**  private  life 
of  this  miraculous  man  cannot  keep  the  vol- 
ume in  our  hands  long  together.  We  ac- 
knowledge great  power,  but  we  experience 
great  weariness.  Were  I  a  p^ct,  I  would 
much  rather  have  written  the  .lUrp-o  or  the 
PenserasOy  than  nil  those,  and  moreover  than 
nearly  oil  that  portion  of  our  metre,  which, 
wanting  a  definite  term,  is  rongcd  under  the 
capitulary  of  lyric. 

Sot/Mcji.— Evidently  you  dislike  the  ton- 
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iKl ;    uikcrwiio   there   are   rery   mnny    in 
V'urdsworth  wliicU  would   hare   obtAineil 
your  approbaiioD. 

Por^ort, — I  liave  no  ohjeciion  to  see  mloce- 
leal  put  into  small  puity^pacis,  all  of  equal 
size,  will)  rit)B  at  odd  disinnccs:  my  objec- 
tion Hex  mainly  where  I  ^ind  it  without  salt 
or  auccuknce.  Milton  was  glad,  t  can  ima- 
gine, to  seize  upon  the  soDnet,  because  it 
featricicd  him  from  a  profuse  expression  of 
vhat  6oon  becomes  tiresome — prniae.  In 
addroHsing  it  to  the  Lord  Protector,  he  waa 
awurc  that  prolixity  of  speech  n-us  buih  un- 
necesaary  and  indecoroii»:  in  addressint;  it 
to  Vane,  and  Lairrence,  and  Laivcfl,  he  felt 
ihot  friendship  in  never  the  stronger  for  run- 
ning through  long  periods :  and  in  address- 
ing it  to 

"  Caflaim,  or  C»ioiul,  tr  Knifit-^-Anu," 

be  mi^ht  be  confident  that  fourteen  such 
glorioufi  lines  were  a  bulwark,  sufficient  for 
his  protection  against  a  royal  army. 

Souihty. — I  am  highly  gratified  at  your 
enthusiasm.  A  great  poet  represents  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race.  iS'aturc  delega- 
ted to  Shakfpeare  the  interests  and  direc- 
tion of  the  whole :  to  Milton  a  smaller  part, 
but  with  plenary  power  over  it  j  and  she  be- 
stowed on  him  such  fervor  and  majesty  of 
eloquence  as  on  no  other  mortal  in  any  age. 

PofAon.-— Perhaps  indeed  not  on  Demos- 
thenes himself- 

Sovthei/. — Without  many  of  those  quali- 
ties of  which  a  loftier  genius  is  constituted, 
without  much  fire,  without  nn  extent  of 
range,  without  an  eye  that  can  look  into  the 
honrt,  or  an  organ  that  can  touch  it,  Demos- 
■hctiett  had  great  dexterity  and  great  force. 
By  the  union  of  those  properties  be  always 
was  impressive  on  his  audience:  but  hi» 
orations  bear  less  testimony  to  the  seol  of 
genius  than  the  diascrlnttons  of  Milton  do. 

Porson. — You  judge  correctly  that  there 
are  several  parts  of  genius  in  which  Demos- 
thenes is  dc/icienl,  although  in  none  what- 
ever of  the  consumrnalc  orator.  In  that 
character  there  is  no  necessity  for  stage- 
ekhtbitions  of  wit,  hnwevor  welt  it  may  be 
received  in  an  oration  from  the  most  pcr- 
auasive  ond  the  most  stately  :  Demosthenes, 
when  he  coiclics  at  ivit^  misses  it,  and  falls 
flat  in  the  miro.  But  by  disciphne  and  train- 
>D?»  ^>y  abstinence  from  whnt  is  florid  and 
too  juicy,  and  by  luilerinc  with  no  idle  words 
on  bis  way,  he  acquired  the  hard  muscles 
of  a  wrestler,  and  nohody  could  stand  up 
against  him  with  success  or  impunity. 

Sottthey. — Milton  hois  equal  sircugtb,  with- 
out an  abatement  of  beauty:  not  a  sioew 
•barp  and  rigid,  not  a  vein  raricoso  or  infla- 
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led.  Hercules  killed  robbers  and  ravi^hera 
with  his  knotted  club:  he  cleanRed  also 
royal  stables  by  turning  whole  rivers  into 
them.  Apollo,  with  no  tabor  or  eflbrtt 
overcame  the  Python  ;  brought  round  him, 
in  the  full  accordance  nf  harmony,  alt  the 
Muses:  and  illuminated  with  his  sole  splen- 
dor the  universal  world.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference I  see  belweeu  Demosthenes  and 
Milton. 

Porton. — Would  you  have  any  thing  more 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  after  the  contemplaiioi 
of  two  men  who  resemble  a  god  and  ademi^ 
god  in  the  degrees  of  power  1 

Sovthty. — Ido  not  believe  you  can  And,! 
in  another  of  hia  poems,  so  many  blemishes] 
and  debilities  as  you  have  pointed  out. 

Poraon, — Within  the  same  spare,  perhapt;j 
not.  But  my  complaint  is  not  against  a  po^l 
verty  of  thought  or  expression  here  an(' 
there  ;  it  is  against  the  sicklinei^s  and  proa-J 
tration  of  the  whole  body.  1  should  nevei 
liave  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  renew 
and  continue  our  conversation  on  it,  unlcs* 
that  frequently  such  discussions  lead  lo 
something  better  than  the  thing  discussed  ; 
and  unless  we  had  some  abundant  praofB^^^ 
that  heaviness,  taken  opportunely,  is  the  pa- ^^ 
rent  of  hilarity.  The  most  beautiful  iria 
rises  in  bright  expanse  out  of  the  minutest 
watery  particles.  Little  food  as  I  am  of] 
quoting  my  own  authority,  permit  me  to 
repeat,  in  this  sick  cbnmber,  an  observation  , 
I  onco  made  in  another  almost  as  sick. 

"  Wh*D  wine  snd  gio  sre  Rdoe  sod  speal, 
Email  beer  li  (bni  nosi  ezct-l>rot." 

But  small  beer  it<>elf  is  not  equally  small  nor 
equally  vapid.  Our  friend's  poetry,  like  a 
clunk  of  gum-elastic,  makes  me  sweat  with* 
out  keeping  me  warm.  With  regard  to  the 
texture  and  sewing,  what  think  you  of 

"  No  ihorns  can  pierce  thou  tcader  feci, 
Wliose  life  was  as  ihe  violet  feweei!" 

South<\f.~\\  should  hare  been  written 
"  An*  tender  feet;*'  because,  as  the  worda 
Bland,  it  is  the  lift  of  ihe  tender  feet  that  is 
sweet  as  the  violet. 

Parson. — Ifthere  isaWordsworth  school, 
it  certainly  is  not  a  grammar  school.  la 
there  any  lower  1  It  must  be  a  school  for 
very  little  boy?,  and  a  rod  should  be  bung 
up  in  the  centre.     Take  another  sample. 

"  There  Is  Uetsing  fa  the  air, 
Which  uemt  a  smstr  ut  juy  lo  yieltt." 

Was  ever  lino  so  inadequalc  to  its  purpose 
as  the  second!  If  the  blessing  is  evident 
and  certain,  the  sense  of  joy  arising  from  it 
must  bo  evident  and  eeriaio  also,  not  mere- 
ly ueemirtg.     Whatever  onl^  ncniB  t.a  \^K^,d. 
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n  sRnse  "f  JAy,  !«  scnrceK*  a  tlrssing.  The 
verse  adilB  tiottiing  to  tlie  one  helnri?,  but 
mtlicr  lends  lo  empty  il  of  the  liltle  it  con- 
reys. 

"  Aod  sh&dx  groiTM  fur  recr«aiion/r«]iu^." 

"  Jiccreatiott  .'"  and  hi  groves  that  are  "/ra- 

Ktur 

**  With  bich  resprcl  aod  gratUude  sincere." 

Tills  is  indeed  a  good  end  of  a  letter,  but 
not  of  a  poem.  I  «rn  weary  of  discompo- 
sing these  lines  of  iinn'diist:  they  rerily 
would  disgrace  any  noetryprofessor. 

Southeif. — Ackna%v'iedging  the  prosaic  ftnl* 
ness  of  the  last  \erse  you  quoted,  the  sneer 
u'ith  whieti  you  pronounced  the  final  word 
seemv  to  me  unmerited. 

Parson. — That  ts  not  g'ratitude  which  is 
not  "  sincere^  A  scholar  ought  to  write 
nothing  so  incorrect  as  the  phrase,  a  poet 
nothing  30  imbecile  an  the  verse. 

Southfy. — Sinccrt  conveys  a  stronger 
sense  to  most  understandings  than  the  sub- 
stantive nione  would;  words  which  wc  can 
do  without,  are  not  therefore  UBeleRf.  Many 
may  be  of  service  and  eflicBcy  to  certain 
minds,  which  other  minds  pas»  over  inob- 
ser\'antly  ;  and  there  ore  many  which,  how- 
ever lielil  in  themselves,  wing  the  way  for 
a  well-directed  point  thai  could  never  reach 
the  heart  without  it. 

Porson. — Thai  is  true  in  general,  hut  here 
innppliuuble.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  appli- 
cable on  all  occasions,  boih  in  poetry  ond 
prose:  aina^i<r?i;<iir:  aUvays  without  refer- 
ence to  weak  or  common  minds,  if  we 
give  ail  entertainment,  we  do  not  set  on  the 
table  pap  and  panada,  just  because  a  guest 
may  be  liable  to  indigestion;  we  rather 
send  these  dismal  daintifs  to  his  chamber, 
and  treat  our  heartier  fricuds  opiparousiy. 
I  nm  wandering.  Ff  we  critics  nro  logical, 
it  is  the  most  that  can  be  required  at  our 
bands:  we  should  go  out  of  our  record  if 
WO  were  philosophical. 

Soulfiey. — Without  both  qualities  not 
even  the  lightest  poetry  should  be  repre- 
hended. Tliey  do  not  exclude  wit,  which 
someiimes shows  iDexactncBscs  whore  men- 
surutioa  would  be  tardy  and  incommodious. 

parson — -I  fear  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  un- 
der this  exhausted  receiver.  Here  arc, 
however,  a  few  more  Ercerpta  for  you:  1 
shall  add  but  few;  although  I  h:ire  marked 
with  my  pencil,  in  these  two  small  volumes, 
more  than  seventy  spots  of  sterility  orquag- 
mire.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  hitherto  hud 
fur  his  critics  men  who  uncovered  and 
darkened  his  blemishes  in  order  to  proGt  by 
them,  nnd  afienvards  expounded  his  songs 
aai)  e.T/>aliaied  ou  his  beauties  in  order  lo 
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obtain  the  same  resnh  ;  like  picture-clean- 
ers,  who  besmear  o  picture  all  over  with 
wushy  dirtiness^  then  wipe  uwny  onchnlf  of 
it,  making  it  whiter  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore. And  nothing  draws  such  crowds  to 
the  window. 

1  must  make  yoD  walk  with  me  up  and 
down  the  deck,  else  nothing  could  keep  you 
from  sickness  iu  this  hull.  How  do  you 
fcell     Will  yon  sit  down  again  f 

Southei/. — I  will  hear  you  and  hear  with 
you. 

Portan.-*  leiu  the  ear ib  will  go  plodding  on 

By  rojraeirche«iTa)l]r.  till  ili«  day  isdone.'* 

Tn  what  other  author  do  you  6nd  such  hea- 
vy trash  I 

"Huw  do  you  livel  snd  what  isilyoadot** 

Show  me  nny  thing  ]ikc  this  in  the  worst 
poet  that  ever  lived,  and  J  will  acknowledge 
ihot  I  am  the  worst  critic.  A  want  of  sym- 
pathy ii4  sometimes  apparent  in  the  midst 
of  poetical  pretences.  Before  us  a  gang  of 
oypsies,  perhaps  after  u  long  journey,  per- 
haps after  d  marriage,  perhaps  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  among  them,  are  found  rest- 
ing a  whole  day  in  otic  place :  What  is 
the  reflection  oa  it  1 

"TUeiigkiji  mooo^ 
This  way  she  looks,  at  if  ut  ihnH, 
And  ihey  regftrd  hernoi! 

O!  hrltet  IcrvH^  dwd  itrUt  I 
RMher  vttin  detUs  or  rttl  tian  tuck  life  I'* 

Mr.  Southey !  is  this  the  man  you  repre- 
sented to  me,  in  our  lust  conversation,  is 
innocent  and  philosophical!  What  I  bet- 
ter be  guilty  of  robbery  or  bloodshed  tlinn 
not  be  looking  at  the  moon  \  better  let  the 
fire  go  out,  unit  tlic  children  cry  with  hun- 
ger and  cold  \  The  philanthropy  of  poet* 
is  surely  ethereal,  and  is  here,  mdeed,  & 
matter  of  moonshine. 

Southey. — The  sentiment  is  indefensible. 
Bat  in  the  stoutest  coat  a  atiich  may  giro 
way  somewhere. 

Porson. — Our  business  is  In  thi<i  place, 
with  humanity:  we  will  go  forward,  if  you 

f (lease,  to  religion.  Poets  may  take  grout 
iborties;  but  not  much  above  the  nymphs  ; 
they  must  he  circumspect  and  orderly  with 
gods  and  goddesses  of  any  account  and 
likelihood.  Although  the  ancients  laid 
many  children  at  the  door  of  Jupiter,  which 
he  never  could  be  brought  to  acknowledge, 
yet  it  is  downright  impiety  lo  ntiribute  to 
the  God  of  moroy,  as  his,  so  ill-favored  a 
vixen  as  Slavghter. 

Houihey. —  We  might  enter  into  n)(»i^  dis- 
quisition on  this  subject. 

Porson. — God  forbid  u-e  should  do  all  we 
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might  <1»  !  Have  yoq  rested  lon^  enougb  t 
Cpmo  along  tbcn  to  Goody  Blakt^w, 

"  Old  OooJy  Blalte  waa  oU  mil  poor"— 
What  it  the  consequence  t 

"  III  fed  Bti«  was,  nnd  Ibinlr  clnd. 
Aod  any  moD  wha  pa!k?^«d  bci  dow 
Mighl  .-.«■■— 

What  might  he  seel 

"  Qow  ;i0iir  a  liin  she  bad."  I 

Southiy. — Base   and  simplicity  itre    two] 
kjireeisiutis  ufien   confounded  and  miHsp-^ 
lied.     W'c  iisiialtv  find  ease  arising  from: 
ing  prnctice,  and  Bomctimes  from  a  deli- 
eate  car  ivithotil  il  ;  but  simplicity  may  bo' 
rustic  nnd  awkword  ;  of  which,  it  must  be' 
ncknoivled^ett,  there  nre  innumprnblo  exam- 1 
ntes  in  these  volumes.     But  surely  it  would  I 
tie  a  plcasantcr  occupation  to  recollect  the 
many  that  are  natural,  aud  to  search  out 
the  few  that  are  graceful. 

Porion. — We  have  not  yel  taken  our 
leave  of  Goody  BUkc. 

"  iMlday  sh«  tpnn  io  h«rfi«)r  drcHine, 
Anil  Ih-n  I  was  ihipe  h>i»r»'  wottc  at  nijifht} 
Atat!  'twnt  ktrdXy  worth  Ijkt  telling." 

1  am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

Ji        "  But  vUta  the  ice  oar  sirwinu  liidfcUrr"— 

Which  was  xheftltfrer  7  We  may  guesa — 
but  not  from  the  gratnroar. 

"Oh  f  ihc-n  bow  her  old  I"  ncs  would  hlinkc  t 
Yoa  would  have  said,  t/  ycu  haU  mtt  k*r  ' — 

Nov  nhnt  would  you  have  said  1  **  Goody! 
come  into  my  house,  and  warm  yourself 
with  a  pint  of  ale  ot  the  kitchen  fire."  No 
auch  naughty  thing. 

"  Vnu  trould  hive  Mid,  ifroii  bAil  met  her, 
'  7>r<M  a  JMfd  tiwujvr  Gaotty  Itlitkt  t' 

Southei/. — If  yon  aaid  only  t^at,  yon  most 
have  been  the  colder  of  the  two,  and  Qod 
had  done  Ictts  for  you  than  for  her. 

Ponon.    "  S.id  (*j|S«  ii  «3<t,  m  ^on  nuiv  tkini, 
At  fwry  »win  vAjxtunr  Arr  Hiyj." 

Now,  mind  ye  \  nil  this  balderdash  is  from 
"  Potma  purely  of  the  Ima^nation."  Such 
is  what  is  notified  to  us  in  the  title-page. — 
In  apite  of  a  cold  below  zero.  I  hope  you 
are  awake,  Mr.  Southev  '  How  do  you 
find  nu-ie  and  ears  ^  nil  safe  nnd  sound  ^ 
arc  the  ncoiifttic«  in  tolerable  order  for  har- 
mony t     Listen  then. 

"  The  wot  ih«i  tmruf  like  9W  dilated  ntn"— - 

Are  you  ready  for  the  sublime  T     Come  on. 

"  Where  ia  s  iiifghiy  cruaMe  eiplre 
The  lauanmios." 

It  mnat  now  be  all  over  with  them  if  they 
erpirtd.    The   self'sanic   verse,    however, 


continues  to  inform  us,  thai,  after  this  op- 
eration, they  were — what  think  j-oul 

Sottifieif. — Rather  retrograde  ihermomC" 
tcr! 

Ponon. — And    what  do  you  think   the 
mountains  were  like,  when  ihcy  were  ia 
ihi  crucible  after  their  expiration  1     Whyi 
ihey  wore  like'- coaU  of  fire" 

Southty. — Coals  of  fire  are  generally  on 
the  ovtsiiff  of  crucihles.  The  melliner  of 
the  mountainE  is  taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Porson. — And  never  was  there  sueb  a 
piece  of  sacrilege.  Atray  ho  runs  with 
them,  and  pnsses  them  fas  thieves  usually 
do)  into  the  cft/fii/e.  [Here  follows  '*«/», 
anecdote  for  fathtrs.  shoving  how  the  pr<tC' 
tict  of  lying  may  be  ratf^/i/."]  Such  is  the 
liilc,  a  somewhat  prolix  one:  but  for  the 
soul  of  me  I  cannot  find  out  the  lie,  with, 
all  my  experience  in  those  matters. 

"  Now  rell  me  Aad  yoa  nther  be  T* 

Cannot  our  writers  perceive  that  ItnH  be  iti 
not  EnfrliKh  1  Would  you  rathtr  bt  is  gram- 
uialicn'.  /'(/sounds  mucJt  the  some  when 
it  signifies  /  would.  The  latter  with  s]ight> 
er  contraction  is  Pou'd-j  hence  the  corrup- 
tion goes  further. 

Southey. — This  is  just  and  true  J  but  we 
must  not  rest  too  often,  too  long,  or  loo  ^m 
pressingly,  on  verbal  criticism.  H 

Porson.— Xio  you,  so  nccnratc  a  jjrnm- 
marian,  say  this  1     To  pass  over  such  vul- 
garisms,  which  indeed  the  worst   writers 
Hcldom  fnll    into — if  the  words   arc   silly, 
idle,  or  inapplicable,  what  becomes  of  the  ^ 
sentence  \     Those  alone  are  to  bo  classed  ^1 
as  verbal  critics  who  can  catch   and  com- 
prehend no  more    than  a   word   here  and 
there,  and  who  lay  more  stress  upon  it,  if 
faulty,  than  upon  all  iho  benoties   in  ihe  ^ 
best   authors.       But    unless   we,    who  sit  ^| 
perched  and  watchful  on  a  higher  branch  ^^ 
than   the  ward-cnichers^*  and    who  live  on 
somewhat  more  suhsttontinl  than  xyllnbles, 
do  catch  the  word, that  which  independent 
on  Ihe  word  must  escape  urbIso.     Now  do 
me  the  favor  to  read  the  rest  ;  for  T  hnvo 
only  just  breath  enough  to  converse,  nnd 
your  voice  will  give  advantage  to  the  poet- 
ry which  mine  cannot. 

Simtkty  {rtndx\— 

''  In  pflrrlrw  inowl  ^p  looked  at  mr, 
While  Mill  I  held  him  by  the  ario, 
Aad  fltiid  '  Ai  Kilve  I'd  raUier  be 

rtiiin  hrre  nl  Lizntn  rnrm.' 
Vovr,  liuiir  I^lviinl,  Mil  vkM  m— 
My  liiile  Edward,  Mi  me  vAy.'' 

*  "Ltke  vord-caicben  that  live  on  syllables. **—=' 

POPK. 
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Porson.  —  Where 
meaning  betiviKt 

■'  Utile  EdwanI,  aaf  vAjr  $9," 

and 

"  LinUGJwnrJ,  tett  me  why  T* 
S<HUhejf  irtadt)  — 

•*  1  cannut  tell— t  do  not  know." 

Porson. — A^in,  where  is  ihe  difference 
between  **  I  can/ivt  tell,'"  and  **  IJo  not 
know  r 

SvtttAty  {nods)  — 

"  Why  this  tB  (irange,  Mid" 

Porson. — Audi  join  in  the  opinioQ,  if  he 
intends  it  for  |ioelry. 
SaiUAfy  (read*),— 

"  Fur  here  ire  woodi,  hill)  smooth  and  lirarm  ; 
Th«r«  .surely  imitl  suuie  reason  be. ' 

Porson, — This  Is  Hinun^  ihe  least  awk* 
ward  o(  h\»  inversions,  which  arc  mure  fre- 
quent in  him,  nnd  more  awlfward,  than  in 
any  nf  his  contemporaries.  Somewhat  less 
so  would  be 

"  Sunrly  Boine  reason  there  must  be,"  or 
"3  >tne  reawo  surely  ibprcioaat  be,"  or 
"  S-jote  ri.M«iii  tlipfe  must  surely  b?." 

Without  vrringing  more  changes,  which  we 
might  do,  he  had  the  choice  of  four  inver* 
sions,  and  he  has  taken  the  ivorat. 

SauJhr^  {reads)- — 
"  Hi'<  tie.ii|   lie  faUcd :  there  wa*  in  st^AI, 
fl  caught  his  eye  -  A;  utto  it  filain," 

Porson. — What  tautology — what  trifling  ! 

SeittXty  (retds).— 

"  Upva  th«  boaK-iop  ^iuering  bright, 
A  bruitd  aott  gUJeil  vauc." 

Porton, — Can  we  wonder  that  the  boy 
saw  ";>/flw"  "  a  broad  nnd  gilded  Tane/' 
on  the  house-top  just  before  bim  1 

StfwUry  (reads). — 
"Thus did  ihc  buy  hit  tonsue  unlttcJi." 

Porion. — I  wi«h  the  father  had  kept  the 
Brtmah  key  in  his  breeches  poeket. 

Svulify  (reads  ) — 
"  Aiid  ea«d  bis  mind  wilh  thb  teply"— 

Porson. — When  be  bad  written  did  un- 
lock, he  should  likewise  have  written  and 
cote,  not  and  eased. 

SMUArv  (rwads).— 

"  At  Ktlra  ibrre  wan  do  ««a(hereoclc, 
AnJ  ihal'stliA  rfg^a  why. 
O  dfar™i,  domi  boy  !  roy  heart 

For  iK'iter  lore  would  soldomyearo, 
Could  Ibut  teach  i)te  hnnilrcdtb  pan 
Ofwhat  fromlhee  I  IcJiin." 

Porson. — What  is  flat  ought  lo  be  plain  ; 
but  who  can  expound  to  mo  the  thing  here 
siciiificJ  \  who  can  tell  me  where  in  the  He, 
and  which  ts  the  Har  T  If  the  lad  told  a.  lie, 
why  praise  hitn  sol   and  if  he  apoke  the 


is  the  difference  of]  obvious  truth,  what  has  he  tatight  the  fath- 
er! " 'Ae  hundredth  part**  of  the  lora 
eommunirAt<>d  by  the  child  to  the  parent 
may  content  him:  but  whoever ia  content- 
ed  with  a  luindred-fold  more  than  all  they 
both  together  have  given  u^  cannot  be 
very  ambitious  of  becoming  a  «enior  wrang' 
ler.     These,  in  good  truth,  are  verses 

"Pleni  rurhel  tnficciiarum." 
"  T).ink,  limber  verw-t.  aloft  wiih  lakmide  aedces. 
And  propi  with  roiien  slakes  O'ooi  brobm  faedf'Da.'* 

In  the  beginning  of  these  1  forbore  to  re* 
niark 

"  On  Cilf  e  by  the  gree*  s«a." 

When  I  was  in  Somersetshire,  Xeptanebad 
nnt  parted  wilh  his  cream-colored  homes, 
nnd  there  was  no^un  sen  tvithin  the  ho- 
rizon. 'Vhe  ancients  nsed  to  give  the  sea 
the  coloribcy  Bflw  in  it;  Homer  t/orAr-A/ue, 
ns  in  the  HelleKpont,  the  Ionian,  and 
jEgaean ;  Virgil  blue-areen^  as  along  the 
coast  of  Naples  nnd  Sorentu.  I  suRpeci, 
from  bisohoractcr,  he  never  wenl  a  league 
off  land.  He  kept  usually,  both  in  person 
and  poetry,  to  the  "  rada  caruta.*^ 

SoutAcy. — But  he  hoialed  purple  sails^ 
and  the  mother  of  bis  iBneas  was  at  the 
helm. 

Porson. — Howdi0*erent  from  Mr.  Word*- 
worth's  wash-tnb,   pushed  on  the  sluggixh 
lake  by  a  dumb  idiot !     Wc  must  leave  ths. 
oea-shore  for  the  ditch-side,  and  get  dotrn. 
to  "M«  small  Celandine."    I  will  now  relicrc 
you :  give  me  the  book. 

"  Pleasures  newly  fuuod  are  sweef 

What  a  discovery!  1  never  hoard  of  any 
pleasures  that  are  not. 

"  When  they  Ho  abotil  oor  Tect." 
Does  that  make  them  the  sweeter  1 

"February  last." 
How  poetical ! 


"  February  Inst,  my  heart 
Firtt  ai  sight  of  thee  wai  glad ; 
All  unheard-ora&  thou  an, 
Tbciu  niu.M  needs.  /  lAini,  have  had,, 
Celnndioe!  and  lonir  aro, 
PmIm  of  which  /  notking  i^«w.'* 

What  on  inversion !  A  club-foot  is  not 
enough,  but  the  hcci  h  where  the  toe  should 
be. 

"  /  hare  tut  a  jMott  hut  W 
mturt'sr  lie  sun  night  h«, 
Who  the  6rNt  wiih  poinied  rsya 
(trvrlmnn  K-crfAy  U  bt  latnUd) 
Set  Ihe  slyoboanl  ia  a  blase,"  Btc 

Kcfllly,  is  there  any  girl  of  fourteen  whose 
poetry,  being  like  thin,  the  fondeal  mother 
would  lay  before  her  most  intimate  friends  1 
If  a  taste  for  what  the  French  call  nim^frie 
were  prevalent^  he  who  ahould  turn  bi«  rid* 
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icule  80  elTectively  againsl  it  us  to  put  ii 
eatirely  out  orrasliiott,  woult)  perronii  o  far 
greater  Kerviee  tliuti  ihaf  glorious  wit  Cer- 
vantes, wUo  sbatiercd  tlie  last  helmet  of 
knighi-erriinlry.  For  in  knisht-errontry  there 
was  the  Htout,  there  was  the  firenuoiiK,  there 
was  Koimd  humelinesii  under  courtly  guise, 
and  the  ornauicntul  was  nn  impediment  to 
the  manly.  But  in  niaistrie  ihcrcore  ordi- 
narily the  debililnting  fiiini?ii  of  self-conceit. 
Bad  noihing  ia  there  about  it  hut  what  i» 
abjeet  and  ignoble.     Shall  we  go  on  \ 

Soulhey. — As  yoa  heard  ine  pnticotly 
when  vre  met  before,  it  is  but  fair  and  rea- 
•onable  that  I  ahould  allend  (o  you,  now 
voo  bore  examined  more  carefully  what  I 
bare  recommended  lo  your  periiBal. 

Poraan. — Alter  a  long  preamble,  your  re- 
eorder  aaitb, 

"  '  til  i-iuri»»  t\at  ticeniy  tfean  im  pitit  itnct  Jir"— 
Nobody  baa  been  mentioned  yel,  but  you 
MJOQ  heat  who  *ht  is. 

(f/irr  nnmr  i«  .\ftrl\a  Ra^') 
pare  teiti  a  million's  tiii^  goud-vnli 
Her  t»mptU^V  '"  SI'pX-m  Uiti, 


AnA  the  tttti  M^lA':  aii4  gay : 
WkiU  Jritniii  and  kindrtd  ail  apprmd, 
Qf  kiai  wham  Underl^  tJke  UtVtd  ; 

And  Ihey  had  Jijxd  Ike  v^dding-Jaif." 

Notr,  6fty  pounds*  reward  to  whosoever 
ahall  discover,  in  any  volume  of  poems,  au- 
cient  or  mudern,  ci^ht  consecntire  verses 
>o  aedulously  purified  from  a]l  saline  parti- 
cles. 

SoutAey. — I  wotild  not  be  the  claimant. 

Porton. — And  pray,  Mr.  Souihey,  can 
you  imagine  what  day  of  the  week  that 
weddmir-day  wasl 

StfuMey.— I  wonder  he  neglected  to  spe- 
cify it.  In  general  be  is  quite  satisfactory 
on  all  ench  dales. 

PoTtvn. — Xeither  can  I  ascertain  the  ex- 
Ml  day  uf  tbe  week,  entirely  through  hii 
nnofiiial  inodvertenee.  But  the  wedding- 
day,  sure  enough  begun  with — 

'*  The  morning  ibai  muti  *cd  (hem  bctA.'' 

Odd  enough  that  a  wedding  should  iiaile 
two  persons!  [  believe,  on  recollection, 
that  in  the  country  parts  of  England  such  n 
result  of  such  n  ceremony  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Here  in  London  it  is  apt  to 
embrace,  in  due  course  of  time,  BDOtbcr  or 
more. 

Souliey. — A  great  deal  of  bad  poetry  does 
not  of  necessity  moke  n  bad  poet ;  but  a 
little  of  what  ttt  excellent,  on  a  befitting 
aubject,  constitutes  a  good  one. 

Poraon — If  ever  this  poet  before  us  should 
write  a  largt  poem,  (a  great  poem  is  out  of 
the  question,)  he  will  stick  small  particles 
of  friable  earth  together,  and  Lang  the  cod- 


glutinnted  nodules  under  a  tlialched  roof, 
the  more  picturesque  and  the  more  interest- 
ing (no  doubt)  for  its  procumbent  deration. 

"  Stmngr  fin  nf  jnuaio*  have  I  kouiraj 
And  1  will  ileir  to  irll. 
Bin  Id  ili«  lover's  eir  stone, 
What  once  to  vubtftH  " 

He  has  never  told  lover,  or  other  mnn,  any 
ihing  like  a  j\t  nf  passion:  I  wish  he  could 
do  that. 

"  In  ooe  of  ibftse  vmeti  rlreaajs  I  vlejit. 
Kind  nature's  gmiU%t  boon  * 

What  originality  of  thought,  and  tvhat  dis- 
tioctoess  of  expression] 

"  Mjr  burM  moved  od  t  Km/  after  \o^ 
He  raisfd" 

What  a  horse  I  did  ever  another  do  the 
likel 

"  sod  nevrr  sloppwi." 

.\  wandering  Jew  of  horse-flesh !  There^s 
a  horse  for  you !  Could  any  Yorkshire 
jockey  promise  more  I 

"  What  rt>nil  nod  wayward  Iboughu  will  Aiit 
Intu  a  lover's  head  I" 

Really !  are  you  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Southcy  1 
But,  if  they  must  slide  any  where,  they  can 
nowhere  find  a  piece  of  harder  ice  to  slide 
upon. 

Southey. — Certainty  there  ia  not  mueh 
warmth  or  much  invention  in  several  of  the 
Lyrical  S'tllatls.  This  species  of  poetry 
can  do  without  them. 

Pijrjon. — -Then  we  can  do  without  this 
species  of  poetry.  But  ioveation  here  ia: 
you  never  have  looked  deep  enough  for  it : 
invention  here  in,  I  say  again  ;  and  a  suffi- 
ciency for  a  royal  patent.  What  other  man 
living  has  produced  such  a  quantity  of  soup 
out  of  bare  bones,  however  unsatisfactory 
may  be  the  savor  1 

"  O  mercy  !  lo  myKlf,  I  cried" 

We  sometimes  say  to  ourselves,  but  seldom 
cry  to  ourselves  in  moments  of  reflection. 

"  If  Lacy  should  tx-.dead  t" 

Sovthey. — Surely  this  is  very  natural. 

Poraon^ — Do  not  force  me  to  quote  V^ot- 
taire  on  the  naturni,  and  lo  show  you  what 
he  calls  it.  If  the  pretieniimeni  had  been 
followed  up  by  the  event,  the  poem,  how- 
ever tedious  and  verbose,  had  been  less 
bald.  In  how  different  a  manner  has  Ma- 
dame de  StaOl  trcnied  this  vcr^-  thought, 
which  many  others  have  also  entertnined! 
Do  me  the  favor  to  take  donii  Corinne. 
Excuse  my  pronunciation-  **  Comme  je 
tournai*  me«  regards  vers  le  ciel  pour  Ten 
remercier,  je  ne  stjais  par  quel  haxard  une 
superstition  de  mon  enfance  s*est  ranim^e 
dans  moo  cirur.     La  tune  <iueje  conum^laiji 
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a'est  couverte  (Ti/n  nuage^  tt  Paapect  de  ce  nur 
age  etait  funeaU." 

At  the  close  of  the  last  volume  (give  it 
me)  we  find  the  consequence.  "  Elle  vou- 
lut  hii  parler,  et  n*en  eQt  pas  la  force.  £l!e 
leva  ses  regards  vers  le  ciel,  et  vit  la  lune 
qui  ee  couvrait  du  m6menuageqii'elle  avait 
fait  remarquer  a  Lord  Mclvil,quand  ils  B*ar- 
reterent  sur  le  bord  de  la  mer  en  allant  & 
^iaples.  Alors  elle  le  tui  montra  de  sa 
main  mourante,  et  son  dernier  aoupir  fit  re- 
tombcr  cette  main."  Here  you  have  the 
poetical,  you  had  before  the  prose  version 
of  the  same  description. 

Soutkty. — It  is  difficult  to  treat  those  sub- 
jects much  better  in  the  ballad. 

Person. — Why  then  choose  them  ?  I  will 
however  prove  to  you  that  it  is  no  such  a 
difiicult  matter  to  treat  them  much  better, 
and  with  a  very  small  stock  of  poetry. 

Southey. — I  am  anxious  to  see  the  exper* 
iment,  especially  if  you  yourself  make  it. 

Porson. — I  have  written  the  characters 
so  minute,  according  to  my  custom,  that  I 
cannot  make  them  out  distinctly  in  the  in- 
closure  of  these  green  curtains.  Take  up 
your  paper  from  under  the  castor-oil  bottle  ; 
yes,  that — now  read. 

Southey^  (reads.) 

1. 

"  Heliy,  old  Dinah  Mitchell's  dinghter, 
Hii<l'lf  A  the  side  ot  Derwent  water 

About  ibe  end  of  summer. 
I  went  10  see  beroi  ber  cut, 
Her  and  her  raothrr,  who  were  not 
Expecliag  a  Dew-comer. 

"  They  both  were  standing  &t  one  mb, 
And  you  might  hear  their  knucWIes  rob 

The  hempen  Kheet  they  washed. 
The  inoihersuddealy  turned  round, 
Th<'  daughter  cast  upna  the  groDnd 

Her  eyes,  like  one  abashed. 

3. 
"  Now  of  this  Hetty  there  Is  told 
A  lule  lu  move  both  young  and  old, 

A  true  pathetic  story. 
'Tis  well  it  happened  in  my  time. 
Fur,  much  I  fear,  no  other  rhyme 
Than  mine  could  spread  her  glory. 

4. 

"  The  rains  had  fallen  for  three  weelcB, 
The  roads  were  looking  like  beefsteaks 

Ga5h(>(I  deep,  to  make  them  tender; 
Only  along  the  ruts  you  might 
See  liiile  pebbles,  black  and  while — 
Walking  (you'd  think)  most  end  here. 

5. 

"  Hetty,  whom  many  a  loving  thongbt 
Incited,  did  not  care  a  groat 

About  the  mire  and  wet. 
She  went  up  stairs,  unlocked  ihecbest, 
Slipped  her  clean  shift  on,  not  her  bes^ 

A  pmdeat  girl  was  Bet- 
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"Both  nlockiDg:^  gartered,  she  drew  down 
Uer  petticoat,  and  then  her  gown, 

And  next  she  clapped  her  hai  on. 
A  indden  dread  came  o'er  her  mind, 
<  Good  gracious  i  now,  if  I  should fiiid 

No  string  to  tie  my  patten  t " 

Porson. — Come,  come,  do  not  throw 
the  paper  down  so  disdainfully  !  I  am  wait- 
ing to  bear  you  exclaim, "  Sutno  auperbiam 
qussitam  meritia."  Ah  !  you  poets  are  like 
the  curs  of  Constaotinople.  They  all  have 
their  own  quarters,  and  drive  away  or  wor- 
ry to  death  every  intruder.  The  mangier 
they  are  the  fiercer  are  they.  Never  did  I 
believe  until  now  that  any  poet  was  too 
great  for  your  praise.  Well,  what  do  you 
think — for  we  of  the  brotherhood  are  impa- 
tient to  hear  all  about  it  1  Jealous  crca^ 
ture  I 

Southey. — Really  I  iSnd  no  cauae  for  tri- 
umph. 

Porson. — Xordo  I  j  but  my  merriment  is 
excited  now,  and  was  excited  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  the  fervor  of  your  expression, 
that,  "  Pindar  would  not  have  braced  a  poem 
to  more  figor,  nor  Euripides*  have  breathed 
iiUo  it  more  tenderness  and  passion.^'' 

Southey. — T  spoke  of  the  Laodamia. 

Porson. — Although  I  gave  way  to  plea- 
santry instead  of  arguing  the  point  with 
you,  1  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  Mr. 
Southey,  than  I  said  at  the  first  starting  of 
so  heavy  a  runner  in  his  race  with  Pindar. 
We  will  again  walk  over  a  part  of  the 
ground. 

"  "With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  morn 

Performed,  my  sUaghieredhitd  knot  I' required,' 
And  in  thick  ditrkness,  amid  shades  forlorn, 
Him  ofthe  infernal  gods  Aa»  7 'den re^'" 

I  only  remembered,  at  the  time,  that  the 
second  and  fourth  verses  terminato  too 
much  alike.  Desired  may  just  as  well  be 
where  required  is,  and  required  where  de' 
sired  is :  both  are  wretchedly  weak,  and 
both    are  preceded  by  the   same    words, 

Southey. — He  has  corrected  them  at  jrour 
suggestion — not  indeed  much  (if  any  thing) 
for  the  better  ;  and  he  has  altered  the  con- 
clusion, making  it  more  accordant  with 
morality  and  Christianity,  but  somewhat 
less  perhaps  with  Grei^  manners  and  sen- 
timents, as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

Porson. — Truly  it  was  far  enough  from 

*  Imag.  Canversaliffns,  v.  I.  These  words  are 
printed  as  Porson's — improperly,  as  ihe  whole  coa- 

text  shows. 
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thcM  before.  Ae1:novled|fe  ihnt  the  fuurit) 
Hoe  is  qiitT«  iinneccsfary,  and  thnt  the  word 
" ptrformtd*'*  in  the  aerond,  \*  prosaic. 

Southey. — 1  would  4efeiid  lb«  whole 
poem. 

Porson, — To  defend  the  whole,  in  criti- 
cUm   as  in  warfare,  you  must   look  with 

Geculiar  cnro  lo  the  weakest  part,  In  our 
ist  convers&tioti,  you  expressed  a  wUh  ihni 
I  should  examine  the  verses  *^  analytically 
and  Mcvertly"  Had  I  duno  it  severely,  you 
woold  hftpc  canght  nic  by  the  wrist  and 
have  iittoroeptod  the  ciroke.  .Show  me,  if 
yoH  can,  ■  single  instance  of  falsity  or  nn- 
birne»  io  any  nf  these  remarks.  If  yon 
eannol,  pray  indulge  mc  at  lenut  in  as  much 
hilitrity  an  my  position,  between  a  aick  bed 
and  a  sorry  book,  will  allow  me. 

Southey. — I  muBt  catch  the  tvrist  here. 
The  hook,  as  ^u  yourself  conceded,  com- 
prehends many  beautiful  things. 

Parson. — I  have  aaid  it ;  I  hove  repeated 
it;  and  I  wtU  maintain  it:  but  there  are 
mur«  mawkifth.  This  very  room  bos  many 
things  of  value  in  it:  yet  the  empty  rials 
•re  worth  nothing,  and  several  of  the  others 
ire  unioriting.  Beside  yourself,  I  know 
•carcely  a  critic  in  England  sufficienlly 
rcrsed  and  sufficiently  candid  to  give  a  cor- 
rect decision  on  our  poets.  All  others 
have  their  parties  (  most  hare  their  person- 
al friends.  On  the  side  opposite  to  these, 
yo»i  find  no  fpw  morose  and  darkling,  who 
eonjare  an  the  phantom  of  an  enemy  in 
every  rismp:  reputation.  Vou  are  too 
wiee  and  loo  \'iri«ou»  to  resemble  them. 
Oit  this  cool  green  bank  of  liternture  you 
stand  alone.  I  always  have  observed  thnt 
tlie  herbage  is  softest  and  finest  in  elcvutcd 
places }  and  that  we  mny  repose  with  most 
safety  and  pleasantness  on  lofty  minds. 
The  little  folka  who  congregate  beneath 
you,  seem  to  think  of  themselves  «»  Pope 
thought  of  the  women  : 

'•Theeritie  who  deliberate!^  U  lost.*' 

Sottihey.  —  Hence  random  assertions, 
beats,  animosities,  missiles  of  smalt  wit, 
clouds  biding  every  object  under  them, 
forked  liRhtnings  of  ill-directed  censure, 
and  thunders  uf  applause  lost  in  the  vacuity 
of  space.  What  do  you  think  now  of  this  1 
"  Jjli  aAereal  purity  of  sentiment  which  could 
onh  emviate  from  tht  soul  of  a  ujosmb."* 

Porson. — Such  a  criticism  is  indeed  pure 
oil  from  the  Minerva  Press. 

Southey. — No  iadood  ;  it  is  tnun>oiI,  im- 
ported neat  from  Jeffrey's. 

*    Sdini*rgk  Snkm  on  the  Poems  of  Felicia 
Beoiaas. 
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PorJton. — Where  will  you  find,  in  all  hU 
criticisms,  one  strikintr  truth,  one  vigorous 
thought,  one  vivid  witticism,  or  even  one  fe- 
licitous expression  1  Vet  hisnoxiuu9ga8  is 
convertible  to  more  uses  ihnu  Ilnllom'scopifr 
mortuum  that  lies  under  it. 

Soufltey. — Belter  is  it  that  my  fellow- 
tounsmnn  should  "plod  his  weary  way"  in 
the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  than  inierlioe 
with  n  sputlertng  pen  the  fine  writing  of 
Sismoudi.  ' 

Porson, — If  these  fellows  knew  any  thing 
nboitt  antiquity,  I  would  remind  them  that 
the  Roman  soldier,  on  his  march,  carried  not 
only  vinegar,  but  lard  ;  and  ihot  the  vinegar 
wns  made  wholesome  by  temperate  use  and 
proportionate  dilution. 

Southey. — I  do  not  find  that  our  critica 
are  fond  of  suggesting  any  emendations  of 
the  passogea  they  censure  in  their  conicm- 
pornries,  as  you  have  done  in  the  nneients. 
Will  not  you  tell  mc,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nuihor,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Lyrical 
Boiladj  which  yoQ  could  materially  im- 
prove 1 

Porson. — Tell  me  first  if  yon  can  turn  a 
straw  into  a  walking-stick.  When  you  hare 
done  this,  I  will  try  what  1  cun  do.  But  I 
never  can  do  that  for  Mr.  Wordsworth 
which  I  have  sometimes  done  for  his  betters. 
His  verses  are  rs  he  wrote  them  ;  and  we 
must  lenve  them  ns  they  are  :  theirs  ure  not 
so :  and  faults  committed  by  tranxcrtbers  or 
printers  may  be  corrected.  In  ^ac^ef A,  for 
example,  we  read, 

'•  The  rnven  hitasfir  Is  hasrse, 

Thsi  croaks  ihe  fittsl  cnierance  of  Duaean,"  etc, 

Is  there  any  thing  marvellous  in  a  raven 
being  hoarse  t  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
"AiBirt//";"  that  is  to  say,  tvtn  the  raven, 
etc.  Shakspeare  wrote  one  letter  more ; 
"  The  raven  himself  ia  hoarser." 

Southey. — Surely  you  could  as  easily  cor- 
rect iu  the  Lvrical  Jfalluds  foults  as  obvious. 

Porson. — If  they  were  ««  well  worth  ray 
attention. 

Southey. — Many  are  deeply  intoresied  by 
the  simple  tales  they  convey  io  such  plain 
easy  language. 

Porson, — His  language  is  often  harsh  and 
dis:jonant,  and  his  gait  is  like  oae  whose 
waistband  has  been  cut  behind.  There 
may  bo  something  "  interesting"  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  tho  sickly,  and  even  of  the  dead, 
but  it  is  only  life  that  can  give  ns  enjoy- 
ment. Many  beside  laxicographers  place 
in  the  same  line  simplicity  and  silliness: 
they  cannot  separate  them  as  wc  can.  They 
think  us  moactcrs  because  we  do  not  see 
what  they  sec,  and  because  wc  see  plainly 
what  they  nevei  ctu  s^t  »s.*.Vv.   *\.Vw%\k 
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often  moat  lore  where  there  is  tlic  least  ac- 
quaintance with  the  object  lovcil>  ^o  il  Is 
with  these  frootl  people  u  bo  stnre  at  ibe  odd 
con  lit  ruction  of  our  minds.  Homely  nnd 
poor  thougbts  may  be  set  olf  by  facility  ond 
graccfulncfis  of  laaguagc  i  Jicre  ibey  uftcn 
want  both. 

Sovtliey. — Harmonious  words  render  or- 
dinary ideas  Hcccpiablc  }  less  ordinary,  plea- 
sant j  novel  nnd  ingenious  ones,  delightfuK 
As  pictures  nn<l  eintnes  and  living  bratity 
too,  show  better  by  invsk-light^  so  is  poetry 
irradiated,  vivified,  glorified  and  raised  into 
iRimorial  life,  by  harmony. 

Porson. — Ay,  Mr.  Southey,  and  another 
thing  may  be  noticed.  The  MuFes  sbonUI 
be  as  slow  to  loosen  the  zone  as  the  Graces* 
are.  The  poetical  form,  like  the  hiimnn,  to 
be  beautiful  must  be  succinct.  When  ive 
grow  corpulent,  we  are  commonly  said  to 
me  ourjigure.  By  this  loss  of  figure  we 
lire  reduced  and  weakened.  So,  there  not 
being  bone  nor  muscle  Dor  blood  enough  in 
your  client,  to  rectify  and  support  bis  accre- 
tions, be  collapses  into  unswntbablc  fliibbi- 
ness.  Wo  rou^t  never  disturb  him  in  this 
condition,  which  appears  to  be  tbought,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  as  much  a 
peculiar  mark  of  Heaven's  favor,  as  idiocy 
amoi>g  the  Turks.  I  liave  usually  found  his 
»tickletB  like  those  good  folks  dogmatical 
and  dull.  One  of  them  lately  tried  to  per- 
suade mo  that  he  never  is  so  highly  poetical 
•s  when  be  is  deeply  metaphysicol.  When 
1  Btared,  he  smiled  benignly,  and  said  with  a 
sigh  that  reliered  us  both,  '*  Ah !  you  may  be 
a  Grecian  .'"  He  then  quoted  fourreen  Ger- 
man poets  of  the  tiTBt  order,  and  expressed 
hi?  compassion  for  ^'schylus  and  Homer. 

SowAey.— What  a  blessing  arc  metaphy- 
sics to  our  generation!  A  poet  or  other 
who  can  make  nothing  clear,  can  stir  up 
enough  sediment  to  render  the  bottom  of 
a  basin  as  invitiible  as  the  deepest  gulf  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  shallowest  pond,  if  tur- 
bid, has  depth  enough  for  a  goose  to  hide 
its  head  in. 

Poraon. — I  qooted  to  my  instructor  in 
criticism  the  ^^necdou  for  Faiktrs  :  he  aa- 
aured  me  it  is  as  clear  as  day  ;  not  meaning 
a  London  day  in  particular,  such  as  this. 
But  there  are  sundrj'  gentlemen  who  like 
cats  sec  clearly  iu  the  dark,  and  far  from 
clearly  any  where  else.  Hold  them  where, 
if  they  were  tractable  and  docile,  you  might 
show  them  your  objections,  and  they  will 
■wear  and  claw  at  you  to  show  how  spiteful 
you  arc.  Others  say  they  wonder  tbat  ju- 
dicious men  difler  from  them  :    no  doubt 

•  "*  Zooimq^c  segues  wWrre  Qraihc," 


they  differ  ;  and  (here  is  but  one  reason  for 
it,  which  is,  because  they  are  so.  Again* 
there  arc  ihe  gentle  and  conciliatory,  who 
say  merely  that  ihey  cannot  quite  think 
uiih  you.  Have  they  thought  at  alll  Can 
Ibey  think  ai  oil  1  Granting  both  premi«eSf 
havo  they  tbought  or  can  they  tbtnlc 
rightly  } 

Sovt/iey. — To  suppose  the  majority  can, 
is  to  snppoH*  an  abt^urdity  }  and  «*pecially 
on  subjects  which  require  so  much  prepa- 
ratory study,  sorb  a  variety  of  instruction, 
such  deliberation,  drlic;icy,  and  rcfiuemcni. 
When  1  have  been  told,  as  1  often  have  been, 
ibni  1  shall  find  very  few  of  my  opinion, 
certainly  no  compliment  was  intended  mo  ; 
yet  there  are  few,  eomparati\cIy,  whom  na- 
ture has  gifted  with  intuition  or  exquisite 
taste ;  few  whose  ideas  have  been  drawn, 
modelled,  marked,  cbisellei.  and  polished, 
in  a  sludio,  well  lighted  from  above.  The 
opinion  of  a  thousand  millions  who  are  ig* 
norant  or  ill-informed,  is  not  equal  to  the 
opinion  of  only  one  who  is  wiiicr.  This  is 
too  self-evident  for  argument ;  yet  we  hear 
about  the  common  sense  of  mankind  I  A 
common  sens*'  which,  unless  the  people  re- 
ceive it  from  their  betteTs,  leadH  ibem  only 
into  common  error.  If  such  is  the  case, 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages  for 
it,  in  mottcrs  which  have  most  attracted 
their  attention,  matters  in  which  their  near- 
est interests  are  mainly  concerned,  in  poli- 
tics, in  religion,  In  the  education  of  their 
familiefl,  how  greatly,  how  surpassingly 
must  it  be  in  those  which  require  a  peculiar 
structure  of  understnndin^r,  a  peculiar  en- 
dowment of  mind,  a  peculiar  snsceptibililr, 
and  alninst  an  undiridfd  opplicaiion.  In 
what  regards  poetry,  I  should  just  ai  soon 
expect  a  sound  judgment  of  its  essentiali 
from  a  boatman  or  a  wagoner,  as  from  the 
usual  s<^  of  persons  we  meet  in  auciety  ; 
personit  not  uneducated,  but  deriving  their 
intelligence  from  little  gutters  and  drains 
round  about :  the  mud  is  easily  raised  to 
the  surface  in  so  shallow  a  receptacle,  and 
nothing  is  seen  distinctly  or  clearly.  Where* 
iis  the  humbler  man  lias  rereived  no  false 
impresttions,  and  may  therefore  to  a  limited 
extent  be  ri^ht.  As  for  books  in  general, 
it  is  only  with  men  like  you  tbat  I  ever 
open  my  lips  upon  them  in  conversation. 
In  my  capacity  of  reviewer,  dispassionaie 
by  temperament,  equitable  by  principle,  and, 
moreover,  for  fear  of  offending  God  nnd  of 
suffering  in  my  conscience,  1  dare  not  leave 
behind  me  in  my  writings  either  a  false  esti- 
mate or  a  frivolous  objection. 

PoTson. — Bacy  wine  comes  from  the  high 
vineyard.    There  is  a  spice  of  the  scouadrel 
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in  most  or  oar  lUerary  men  ;  an  iedi  (o  6Icb 
■nd  detract  ia  the  midst  of  fair. speaking 
Bod  feitivity.  Tliis  ia  ttie  Tf>a«on  why  I 
nevrr  have  much  associated  with  them. 
There  i*  nUo  nooiher  :  we  hnvc  nothing  in 
eommon  hot  the  Alphabet.  The  most  popu- 
lar of  our  critics  have  no  heart  for  poetry  ; 
it  is  morbidly  ecnKttivc  on  pnc  Bide^  and 
aiterly  cnllons  on  the  other.  They  dandle 
some  little  port,  and  will  never  let  you  take 
htm  ofl*  their  knees  ;  htm  ihcy  feed  to  burct- 
ing  with  their  curds  and  whey  :  nnotber 
they  warn  off  the  premises,  and  will  give 
him  neither  a  crunl  nor  a  crumb,  until  they 
hear  he  has  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  in 
popularity,  with  plenty  of  dependents  { then 
they  sue  and  «upplicnte  to  be  admitted 
among  the  number;  and,  lastly,  when  they 
hear  uf  his  death,  they  put  on  mourning, 
and  odveritse  to  raise  n  monument  nr  a  ctub- 
room  to  his  memory-  You,  Mr.  Soiiihey, 
will  always  be  considered  the  soundest  and 
the  fairest  of  our  English  critics;  and  in- 
,  deed,  to  the  present  time,  yoa  have  been 
ihe  only  one  of  very  deticnic  perception  in 
poetry.  But  your  admirable  good-nature 
has  ihrawn  a  costly  veil  over  many  defects 
and  some  deformities.  To  guide  our  aspi- 
rants, you  hare  given  ns  (nnd  here  accept 
my  thanks  for  them)  aeveral  good  itucrip' 
rtoni,  much  nearer  the  style  of  antiquity 
than  any  others  in  our  language,  and  better 
— indeed  much  better — thnn  the  Italian 
ones  of  Chiabrcm.  I  myself  have  nothing 
orii^inal  about  tne  j  but  here  is  nn  inscrip- 
tion which  perhnps  you  will  remetnber  m 
Theocritus,  and  translated  to  the  beat  of 
my  ability. 

LHsciirpTton  ox  a  statcb  or  lots. 

*  Mnd  he  may  hf.  snd  inoocmt  lo  vif v, 
Vei  who  DO  «Jir(h  i-an  snswfr  fur  hira  I     Yoo 
Who  louch  ibe  liulc  gixl,  mind  what  ye  do ! 

"  Sqj  ni<4  that  none  ha-i  ciuiinn'd  you  :  allhoagh 
Short  be  his  »rwvr,  s)eo<I«r  be  hubow, 
The  king  Apollu'fi  never  wrought  aach  wo." 

This,  and  one   petty  dkolion,  are  the  only 
things  1  hare  attempted.     The  skoHon  is 
written  by  Oeron,  and  preserved  by  AristC 
DetUB : 

"  He  who  In  wnoiog  aye  would  moralize. 
With  leaden  lioKer  welj;hs  duwn  Joyous  eves ; 
Youih*  i(">,  Willi  all  ilicy  viy,  can  only  lell 
What  maids'  know  well: 

•'  And  yet  if  ihey  are  Vtnd.  ihcv  lifar  U  uat 
As  paileativ  i.*  if  ihey  cicnr'd  ft  doubt. 
t  will  DM  talk  like eiih«r.    Come  with  me; 
Lu<>k  at  thelree! 

••  Loolc  at  ibc  tree  while  still  xotne  teaves  are  jtreen ; 
Scoa  mo-n  ihey  fall.     Ah  I  in  the  »pac«  between 
LlA  those  long  ^Vr1a'.l1r^  aU'Ve  your  book, 
Fur  ihe last  look!'' 


SoviAey. — I  cantiol  recoiled  them  in  the 
Creek. 

Parson. — Indeed !  Perhapa  I  dreamt  U 
then  ;  for  Greek  often  plays  me  tricks  in 
my  drcoms. 

Southetf. — I  wish  it  would  play  them 
oftcner  with  our  poets.  It  seems  to  enter* 
tain  a  peculiar  grudge  against  the  moat 
celebrated  of  iliem. 

Porxon. — Out  conversation  has  been  en- 
livened and  enriched  by  what  seemed  suffi- 
ciently sterile  in  its  own  nature  ;  but,  by 
tossing  it  about,  we  have  made  it  useful. 
JuflC  as  certain  lands  are  said  to  profit  by 
scrapings  from  the  turnpike-road.  After  thia 
sieving,  after  this  pounding  and  Iriturition 
of  the  cnnrser  particles,  do  you  really  find 
in  Mr.  Wordsworth  such  a  vigor  and  variety, 
such  a  pcleciion  of  thoughts  nnd  images,  as 
siixhorizc  you  to  rank  him  with  Scott  and 
Burns  nnd  Cowper  1 

Southey, — Certainly  not :  but  that  is  no 
renson  why  he  should  be  turned  into  ridi- 
cule on  all  occasions.  Must  he  be  rejected 
and  reviled  as  a  poet,  because  he  wishes  to 
be  also  a  nhtlosapher  I  Or  must  he  b« 
taunted  ana  twitted  for  weakness,  because 
by  his  nature  he  ia  quiescent  1 

Porson.— No  indeed ;  though  mach  of 
thin  quiescency  induces  debility,  and  ta  al- 
ways a  sign  of  it  in  poetry.  Let  poets  en- 
joy their  sleep  ;  but  let  them  not  impart  it, 
nor  take  it  amiss  if  they  are  shuken  by  the 
shoulder  for  the  attempt.  I  reprehended 
at  our  last  meeting,  as  severely  ns  you 
yourself  did,  thofe  mischievDus  children 
who  played  their  pranks  with  him  in  his 
easy  chair;  and  I  drove  an-ay  from  bim 
those  old  women  who  brought  him  their 
ilra^ticfi  from  the  Edinburgn  Dispensary. 
Poor  souls!  they  are  all  swept  ofTf  Sidney 
Smith,  the  wittiest  man  alive,  could  not 
keep  them  up,  by  administering  a  nettle 
nnd  a  shore  to  thia  unsaved  remnant  of  the 
Baxter  Christians. 

5onMry.— The  heaviest  of  them  will  kick 
nt  you  the  mo«t  viciously.  Casligation  ia 
not  undue  to  him;  for  he  has  snipl  off  aa 
much  aa  he  could  pinch  from  every  author 
of  reputation  in  his  time.  It  is  less  un- 
generous to  expose  such  people  than  lo 
defend  them. 

Parson. — Let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  how- 
ever, and  be  gone;  wcwill  turn  where  cor- 
rection ought  to  he  milder,  and  may  bo  more 
efficient.  Give  a  trifle  of  strength  and 
auiiterity  lo  the  squashiness  of  our  frtend'a 
poetry,  end  reduce  in  almost  every  piece 
its  quantity  to  half.  Evaporation  will  ren- 
der it  likelier  to  keep.  Without  this  pro 
cess,  you  wiW  »\vot\.\^  Vvt^  \\  fttiX^viv  "^ 
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form  of  extract*.  Tou  talk  of  philosophy 
in  poetry;  and  in  poetry  let  it  exist;  but 
1st  its  veins  run  through  a  poem,  q9  our 
veins  run  through  the  body,  and  never  be 
too  apparent ;  for  the  prominence  of  veins, 
in  both  alike,  ia  a  symptotn  of  neakness, 
fererishncss,  and  senility.  On  the  ground 
vhere  we  are  now  standing,  you  have  taken 
one  end  of  the  blanket,  and  I  the  other  ;  but 
it  U  I  chiefly  who  bare  shaken  the  dust  oitt. 
Nobody  can  pass  us  without  seeing  it  rise 
against  the  sunlight,  and  observing  what  a 
heavy  cloud  there  is  of  it.  While  it  lay 
quietly  in  the  flaoueli  it  lay  without  sus- 
picion. 

Southey. — Lot  us  return,  if  you  please,  to 
one  among  the  partakers  of  your  praie^c, 
whose  philosophy  is  neither  obtrusive  nor 
abstruNe.  I  am  highly  gratified  by  your 
commendation  of  Cowper,  than  whom  there 
nercr  was  a  more  virtuous  or  more  amiable 
man.  In  some  passages,  he  stands  quite 
unrivalled  by  any  poet  of  this  century  ; 
none,  indeed,  modern  or  ancient,  has  touch- 
ed the  heart  more  delicately,  purely,  and 
elTectively,  than  ho  has  done  in  Crazy  Kate 
in  Lines  on  his  Mot/ur^s  Piaure,  in  Omai^ 
and  on  hearing  Btllt  at  a  Distanct, 

Porson. — Thank  you  for  the  mention  of 
bells.  Mr.  Wordsworlli,  1  remember,  speaks 
in  an  authoritative  and  scornful  tone  of 
censure,  on  Cowpcr's  "  church-going  hel\" 
treating  the  expression  as  a  gross  impro- 
priety and  absurdiiy.  True  enough,  the 
cAurcA-goin^  bell  does  nut  go  to  church  any 
more  than  I  do  i  neither  does  the  pa*sing 
bell  pass  any  more  than  I ;  nor  does  the 
ciiryeu>-belt  cover  any  more  fire  than  is  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  ;  but 
Um  church-going  bell  is  that  nhich  is  rung 
for  p*ople  going  to  church — the  passing- 
Wll  for  those  passing  to  heaven — the  cur- 
iw»b«U  for  burgesses  and  villsgers,  to  cover 
ihvi  firco.  He  woold  not  almw  me  to  be 
iwdi-tpokriiy  nor  you  to  be  called  icc//- 
yet,  by  this  expression,  I  should 
lify  that  you  have  read  much, 
aploy  another  in  signifying 
^f«  Mea  much  read.  locom- 
bVer  is  Cowpcr's  Winter  than 
nAiikia,  iiideca,  a  disgrace  to  the 
s  Thomson's,  which  iu 
But  would  you  on  the 
<  C— yet  with  Drydcn  1 

eases  a  much  richer 

^  coaiiotes    upon    more 

sqp*,  vivacity,  and  ani- 

■,MT«r  paibctic,  and 

,^t^  first  order,  be 

i  ^MwtratiDg,  ex- 

■oa  «h«ie  con- 


ciseness  is  desirable,  and  copious  where 
copiousness  can  yield  delight.  When  bo 
aims  al  wlial  is  highest  in  poetr}',  ibe  dra- 
matic, he  falls  below  bis  Fablts.  However, 
I  would  not  compare  tlie  poetical  power  of 
Cow^per  with  his  ;  nor  would  I,  as  some 
have  done,  put  Young  against  him.  Young 
is  too  often  fantastical  and  frivolous;  ha 
pins  fautter6iea  to  the  pulpit-cushion  i  be 
suspends  against  the  grating  of  thechnmcU 
house  colored  lamps  and  comic  transparen- 
cies— Cupid,  and  the  cat  and  the  fiddle ;  he 
opens  a  large  store-house  6l)cd  with  mioulo 
particles  of  heterogeneous  wisdom,  and  un* 
palatable  goblets  of  ill-concocted  learning, 
contributions  from  the  classics,  from  the 
schoolmen,  from  homilies,  and  from  farces. 
What  you  expect  to  be  an  elegy  inms  out 
an  epigram  ;  and  when  you  think  be  is 
bursting  into  tears,  he  laughs  in  your  face* 
Do  you  go  with  bim  into  bis  clos«i,  pre* 
pared  for  an  admonition  or  a  rebuke,  ho 
shakes  his  head,  and  you  sneeze  at  the 
powder  and  perfumery  of  his  peruke.  Won» 
der  not  if  I  prefer  to  his  pungeot  essences 
the  incense  which  Cowper  burns  before  iha 
altar. 

Porson. — Toong  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  ambitious  man.  He  bad 
strength,  but  be  wasted  it.  Klair's  Gravt^ 
bas  more  spirit  in  it  than  the  same  portion 
of  the  J^'ight  Thovghts  ;  but  never  was  po« 
eiry  so  ill  put  together  j  never  was  iherei' 
so  good  a  poem,  of  the  same  extent,  from 
which  so  great  a  quantity  of  what  is  mere 
trash  might  be  rejected.  The  worse  blcm 
ish  in  it  is  the  ridicule  and  scoffs,  cast  not 
only  on  the  violent  and  the  grasping,  but 
equally  on  the  gentle,  the  beautiful,  the  stu- 
dious, the  eloquent,  and  the  manly.  It  it 
ugly  enough  to  be  carried  quietly  to  the 
grave — it  is  uglier  to  be  hissed  and  booted 
into  it.     Even  the  quiet  astronomer, 

"  With  Modx  psl^  and  midnlgbt  vigiU  spent," 

is  not  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  but  (< 
all  men  in  the  world  !)  is  called  a  *'  proudi 
man,"   and   la   coolly   and    ilippantly    loldj 
that 

"  Great  heights  are  hssardous  to  weak  beads," 

which  the  poet  might  have  tamed  into  a 
verse,  if  he  nad  tried  again,  as  wo  will — 

"  To  th?  weak  heads  ^eai  heights  arc  haurdoos." 
In  the  same  funny  style  he  writes — 

"  O  thai  Hnie  ci^rttoM  {■faosi  vcold  Mak  U  Mf, 
What  'lit  ihey  are." 

Courtesy  and  hiahhtng,  in  this  upper  worl 
of  ours,  are  thought  to  be  irreconcilahls 
but  blabbing  may  not  be  indecorous,  nordc 
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rogatory  (o  ihe  character  of  courtesy,  ia  a 
ghoftL  However  the  expression  is  an  un- 
couth one  ;  and  when  we  Bnd  it  so  employ- 
ed, we  suspect  the  ghost  cirnnat  have  been 
keeping  good  company,  but,  ns  the  kiog 
said  to  the  miller  of  Mantificld,  that  bii: 
^courtesy  is  but  small/*  Cowper  plays  in 
the  playground,  and  not  in  the  churchyard. 
Nothing  of  hi«  is  out  of  place  or  out  of 
season.  He  povsessed  a  rich  rein  of  ridi- 
c ale,  hut  he  turns  it  to  good  nccount,  open- 
ing il  on  prig  parsons  and  graver  and  worse 
impoiftorB.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
pot  to  flight  the  mischievous  little  imps  of 
nllegor}',  so  cherished  and  fondled  hy  the 
Wartons.  They  are  as  bad  in  poetry  as 
mice  in  a  cheese-room-  You  poets  are 
■till  rather  loo  fond  of  the  anaubstantial. 
Some  will  have  nuthing  else  than  K'hatthey 
call  pure  imngiouiion.  Now  air-planis 
ought  not  to  511  the  whole  conservatory ; 
other  ptnnls,  I  would  modestly  sii^^est,  are 
worth  cuitivatiog,  which  send  their  roots 
pretty  deep  into  the  ground.  1  hate  both 
poetry  and  wine  without  body.  Look  at 
Shnhspeare,  Bacon,  and  Jhfilion  ;  were  these 
your  pure  imagination  menl  The  least  of 
ifaem,  whichever  it  was,  carried  a  jewel  of 
poetry  about  him,  worth  alt  his  iribu  that 
came  after.  Did  the  t\ro  of  them  who 
wrote  in  verse  build  upon  nothingi  Did 
their  predecessors!  And,  pray,  whose 
daughter  was  the  Mnse  they  invoked  1 
Why.  Memory's.  They  stood  among  snh- 
Btantial  men,  and  sang  upon  recorded  ac- 
tions. The  plain  of  Sicamnnder,  the  prom* 
ontory  of  Sigatum,  the  pnlacex  of  Tros  and 
Durdanufi,  the  citadel  in  which  the  Patef 
sang  mournfully  under  the  image  of  Miner- 
va, seem  fitter  places  for  the  Muses  to 
alight  on,  than  artificial  rockwork  or  than 
faery-rings.  But  your  great  favorite,  I 
hear,  is  Spenser,  who  shines  in  allegory, 
and  who  like  an  aerolitho  is  dull  and  heavy 
when  he  descends  to  the  trround. 

Sou/heij. — He  coniinucB  u  g;reat  favorite 
with  me  stilt,  attlioii^li  he  must  always  lose 
a  little  as  our  youth  declines.  Spenser's  is 
a  ipscious  but  somewhat  low  chnmher,hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  on  which  the  fi^'itres  are 
mostly  disproportioned,  but  pome  of  the 
faces  ore  lively  and  beautiful ;  the  furniture 
i«  part  creakinir  and  worm-eaten,  part  fra* 
grant  with  cedar  and  sandalwood,  and  aro- 
matic gums  and  bnlitamH;  every  table  and 
minielpiece  and  cabinet  is  covered  with 
gorgeous  vaees,  and  birds,  and  dragons,  and 
bouses  in  the  air. 

Porton. — There  is  scarcely  a  port  of  the 
same  eminence,  whom  I  hnve  found  it  so 
dali^hlful  la  read  ui,  or  so  tedious  to  read 
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tfirottgk.  Give  me  Chaucer  in  preference. 
He  slaps  us  on  the  shoulder,  and  makes  Ul 
spring  up  while  the  dew  ts  on  the  grass, 
and  while  the  Ion?  shadows  play  about  it  in 
all  quarters.  M  e  feel  strong  with  the 
freshness  around  us,  and  we  return  with  a 
keener  appetite,  having  such  a  companion 
in  our  walk.  Among  tbe  English  poets,  fl 
both  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  V| 
Milton,  t  place  him  next  to  Shskspeare : 
but  the  word  next,  must  hare  nothing  to  do 
with  the  word  near.  I  said  before,  that  1  do 
not  estimate  so  highly  as  mntiy  do  the 
muEhrooms  that  sprang  up  tn  a  ring  under 
the  great  oak  of  Arden. 

Southey. — These  authors  deal  in  strong 
distillations  for  foggy  minds  that  want  ex- 
citement. In  few  places  is  there  a  great 
depth  of  sentiment,  but  everywhere  vast 
exaggeration  and  insane  display.  I  find 
the  over-crammed  curiosity-shop,  with  its 
incommodious  appendages,  some  gro- 
te!M]uely  rich,  all  diborderty  nod  discon* 
nected.  Rather  would  1  find,  as  you  would, 
the  well-proportioned  hall,  with  its  pillars 
of  right  dimensions  at  right  distances; 
with  its  figures,  some  to  high  relief  ana 
some  in  lower;  with  its  statues,  and  its 
busts  of  glorious  nien  nod  women,  whom  I 
recognize  at  first  sight ;  nnd  its  tables  of 
the  rarest  marbles  ana  richest  gems,  inlaid 
in  glowing  porphyry,  and  supported  by  iin-  ^ 
periKhohlc  bronze.  Without  a  pure  aim-  | 
pliriiy  of  design — without  a  just  subordina- 
lioo  of  characters — without  a  select  choice 
of  such  personages  as  either  Aaiw  intereRted 
us,  or  mvgt  by  the  power  nf  association, 
without  appropriate  ornaments  laid  on  solid 
materials,  no  admirable  poetry  of  the  first  ^ 
order  can  exist.  H 

Parson. — Well,  we  cannot  get  all  these  ^ 
thingfs,  and  we  will  not  cry  for  them. 
Leave  mc  rather  in  the  curiosiiy-ehop  thaa 
in  the  nursery.  By  your  reference  to  the 
noble  models  of  antiquity,  il  is  evident 
that  those  poets  roust  value  the  ancients 
who  are  certain  to  be  among  them.  In  our 
own  earliest  poets,  as  in  the  earlier  Italian 
painters,  we  nnd  many  disproportions}  but 
we  discern  the  dawn  of  truth  over  the 
depths  of  expression.  These  were  soon 
lost  sight  of,  and  every  new  comer  passed 
further  from  them.  I  like  Pictro  Perugino  a 
thousand-fold  better  than  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
Gintto  a  thousand-fold  better  than  Carlo 
Dolce.  On  the  same  principle,  the  day- 
break of  Chaucer  is  pleasaoler  to  me  than 
the  hot  dnzzling  noon  of  Uyron.  ^ 

Southfy. — 1  am    not   confident   that  We     ^ 
ever  speak  quite  correctly,  of  those  who 
diflec  from  u«  aisettU'aW^  \\^^w^ft^^».  q^\'6.- 
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If  wr  conlitilly  wisli 

la  lay  a  rcoiraiai  on 

Ue  a  pari  of  our 

■~d^tt  error  veMom  committed. 
— SMM«mr«,  bonever.  I  for 
U  MM  •xpos«  in  my  criticii^ms 
UMnilie*  1  discovered  In  llic  style 
«f  Byron's  pofiry,  because  1 
irfailflr  More  to  object  against  the 
~k  it  Aiaaaminaled ;  and  what  must 
beva  ««liaowtedgeJ  for  caruestucKa  in 
ytaattf*  qncfttion,  might  Imve  beeu  mis- 
iai^«  for  raptioa«ness  in  the  1e»8.  Hiv 
fanuaoti,  oo  one  of  whom  prohahly  ever 
VMtA  CW«e«r.  would  be  indignant  at  yonr 
MvfMmee.  They  would  tponder,  but  hard- 
ly wiltt  th«  mmo  violence  uf  emotion,  that 
M  w%a  pfttferred  to  Shakspcare.  Perhaps 
kia  eoDDirymen  in  hia  own  age,  whicli  rare- 
ly ln|i|»en»  to  literary  men  overshadoninsfly 
ffMI.  had  (^liinpucii  uf  his  merit.  One 
wooM  naturally  think  thni  a  personage  ol 
Camden's  gravity,  and  placed  beyond  the 
pal*  of  poetry,  might  have  spoken  less  cun- 
(•mptUQualy  of  some  ho  lived  among',  in 
hi*  ndiniratiun  of  Chaucer.  He  tells  ub 
both  in  prose  and  vcree,  by  implication, 
how  little  he  esteemed  Shak«pearc. — 
Speaking  ofCbaucer,  he  says,  '■*he,  8urpB»- 
>inff  all  oiherfs  without  question,  in  wit, 
and  leaving  our  smattering  poetasters  by 
many  leagues  behind  him, 

'Jam  monte  potiius 
Rlilet  anhelaDlemduraitil  ramigla  toTbam.' 

^Vllich  he  thus  translates  for  the  benefit  of 
UM  students  in  poetry  and  criticism — 

"  Whan  ooce  hiaisHflbe  ■icep^oa  hill  had  woa, 
Al  all  tlie  K>rl  uf  (Item  he  lau^nt  anoD, 
To  MH  how  ibej,  th«  pllcli  lliua-ol'iu  j;aiii, 
Paffingaad  blowloj  docllwtKUpiD  vjln." 

Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  Camden  for 
preserving  the  best  Latin  verses,  and  indeed 
the  only  good  ones  that  had  hitherto  been 
written  by  any  of  our  countrymen.  They 
were  written  in  an  age  when  great  minds 
were  attracted  by  greater,  and  when  tribute 
woa  paid  where  tribute  was  due,  with  loy- 
alty and  enthusiaam. 

"  Draco !  pert" rra'l  rovii  quem  irrtninus  orbw 
UHenKjiirr  siinni  rauRili  vidit  Ulerque  poiaa, 

Sf  tacrsnt  homines,  facii-ni  if  sidera  notum ; 
Sul  acKcIt  vomilifl  iaimemor  c»e  sui." 

Potion. — A  subaltern  in  the  supplementa- 
ry company  of  the  Edinburgh  sharpshooters, 
much  prefers  the  slender  Italians,  who  fill 
their  wallets  with  scraps  from  the  doors  of 
rich  old  houses.  To  compare  them  in  rank 
ajtd  subsiancQ  iritb  those  oti  whose  bounty 
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they  feed,  is  loo  silly  for  grave  reprehen- 
sion. But  there  are  certain  mon  who  are 
driven  by  necessity  to  exhibit  some  sore 
absurdity  ;  it  is  their  only  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  night's  lodging  in  the  memory. 

Souihtif. — Send  the  Uhmaelitc  back  agtiin 
to  his  desert.  He  has  indeed  bo  right  to 
curnplain  of  yoii  j  for  there  are  scarcely  two 
men  of  letters  at  whom  he  has  not  cast  a 
stone,  although  he  met  them  fur  bevond  the 
tents  and  the  pasturage  of  his  tribe;  and 
leave  those  poeis  ntso,  and  return  to  consi- 
der attentively  the  one,  much  more  origi* 
nal,  on  whom  we  began  our  discourse. 

Person. — Thank  you.  I  havelain  in  ditch- 
es  ere  now,  but  not  willingly,  nor  to  con* 
template  the  moon,  nor  to  gather  celandine. 
I  am  reluctant  to  carry  a  lantern  in  quest  of 
my  inun,  and  cm  but  little  contented  to  be 
told  that  I  may  lind  him  at  last,  if  1  look  long 
enough  and  far  enough.  One  who  exhibits 
no  fign  of  life  in  the  dtiT&iion  of  a  single 
poem^  may  at  once  be  given  up  to  the  uo- 
(Icrtaker. 

Southttj. — It  would  be  fairer  in  you  lo  re- 
gard the  uim  and  object  of  the  poet,  when 
he  tells  you  whot  it  is,  than  to  linger  in 
those  places  ivhcre  be  oppears  to  disadvan. 
.  tage. 

PoT$on. — ^My  oil  and  vinegar  are  worth 
more  than  the  winter  cabbage  yon  hare  see 
before  me,  and  are  ill  spent   upon  it.     la 
what  volume  of  periodical  criticism  do  you 
not  find  it  stated,  that  the  aim  of  an  author 
being  such  or  such,   the  only  question   is 
whether  he  has  attained  it  1     Now  instead 
of  this  being  the  only  question  to  be  solved, 
it  is  pretty  nearly  llic  one  least  worthy  of 
attention.     We  are  not  to  coii^idcr  whether 
n  foolish  man  hnei  sucrecded  in  a  foolish  un- 
dertaking ;  we  are  to  consider  whether  hia 
production  is  worth  any  thing,  end  why  it  is« 
or  why  it  is  not  1     Your  coolc,  it  appears,  i 
disposed  to  fry  me  a  pancake ;  but  it  is  not 
bis  intention  to  supply  me  with  lemon-juice 
and  sugar-     Pastiness  and  flatness  ore  the 
qualities  of  a  pancake,  and  thus  far  he  ba 
attained  hii  aim  ;  but  if  he  means  it  for  me, 
let  him  plucc  the  necessaries  on  the  table, 
lest  tvhat  is  insipid  and  clammy,  and  (aai 
housewives  with  great  prnprieiy  call  it)  sad, 
3row  into  duller  accretion  an^  incrter  vis- 
cidity the  more  I  masticate  it.   My  good  Mr. 
Soutbcy,  dn  not  be  ull'endcd  at  thcdc  homely 
similes.     Socrates  uses  no  other  in  the  pu' 
gee  of  the  stntely   Pluto  ;  they  arc  all,  o 
nearly  all,  borrowed  from  iheariiRanand  ili 
trader.     I  bave  plenty  of  every  sort  at  han 
but  1  always  take  the  most  applicable,  quit«^ 
indifferent  to  the  smartness  and  glo»siues 
of  its  trim.     If  you  prefer  one  from  ooothe 
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qaarler,  T  would  bsV,  where  is  ibe  advanlogc 
of  drilling  word*  for  verses,  wliett  ihe  knees 
or  tbotve  verses  are  so  \vea\c  that  they  eao- 
not  march  (rom  the  parade  1 

&*t»«/'4rj(.— Flame « Be «  are  more  nppareai 
to  nil  In  our  language  than  inanother,  espe- 
cially than  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Beside,  we 
Tolue  tilings  proportionally  to  the  trouble 
they  have  given  us  in  theacqulaition-  Hence, 
jn  Kome  oie-i^urc,  thf  importance  we  ansi^n 
to  German  poetry.  The  meaning  of  every 
word,  with  all  its  afliniiies  and  relatione, 
pursued  with  nnxieiy  and  caught  with  ditTi- 
eulty,  iinpTet>sps  the  understanding,  sinks 
deep  into  the  memory,  and  carricit  with  ii 
nore  than  a  colnmo  of  oar  own,  in  which 
eqaal  thought  is  expended  and  equal  fancy 
is  displayed.  The  Germans  hare  among 
them  muny  admirable  poets;  but  if  we  had 
even  greater,  ours  would  seem  smaller,  both 
because  there  is  less  haziness  about  them, 
and  becatise,  as  I  said  before,  they  would 
have  given  less  exercise  to  the  mind.  He 
who  has  nccumiilated  by  a  laborious  life 
more  than  a  suificiency  for  its  wants  and 
comforts,  turns  his  attention  to  the  matter 
gained,  oftentimes  without  a  speculation  at 
the  purposes  to  which  he  miglit  apply  It. 
The  man  who  early  in  the  day  has  overcome, 
hjf  vinitanee  and  restraint,  the  strong  Impul- 
•es  of  bis  blood  toward  intemperance,  foils 
not  into  it  after,  but  stands  composed  and 
complacent  upon  the  cool  clear  eminence, 
and  hears  wiihia  himself,  amid  the  calm  he 
has  created,  the  tuneful  psnn  of  a  godlike 
Tictory.  Yet  he  loves  the  Virtue  more  be- 
Cttose  he  fuught  for  her,  than  because  she 
crowned  him.  The  scholar  who  has  de- 
ducted from  adolescence  many  hours  of  roc- 
reatioD,  and  iosttead  of  indulging  in  it,  has 
embarked  in  the  depths  of  literature ;  he 
wbo  has  left  his  own  land  far  behind  him, 
and  has  carried  off  rich  stores  of  Circek,  not 
only  values  It  superlatively,  as  is  just,  hut 
plarea  aM  those  who  wrote  in  it  too  nearly 
on  a  level  one  with  another,  and  the  inferior 
of  them  above  some  of  the  best  moderns. 

Porscm. — Dignity  of  thought  arose  from 
the  Athenian  form  of  f^overnmenl,  propriety 
of  exprcsttion  from  the  genius  of  the  Ian- 
^aae,  from  the  hobiiude  of  listening  daily 
to  itie  mo<^t  etnboratu  orations  and  dramas, 
and  of  eonteinjilntin^  at  nil  hours  the  exqui- 
aito  works  of  art,  invited  to  them  by  gods 
and  heroes.  These  environed  the  aspiring 
young  poet,  and  their  chasteness  allowed 
bim  no  swerving. 

Southry. — Yet  weakly  children  were  born 
to  gcoina  in  Attica  as  elsewhere. 

Porwn. — They  were  exposed  and  died. 
The   Greek  poets,  like   nightingales,  sing 


**  in  shadiest  covert  bid  ;"  you  rarely  catch  a 
glimpw  of  the  person^  unless  at  n  funeral  or 
a  feast,  or  where  the  occasion  is  public. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  strokes 
down  his  waistcoat,  hema  gently  first,  then 
hoArnely.tben  iropatleutly,  rapidly  and  loud< 
ly.  You  turn  your  eyes,  nnd  see  more  of  the 
showman  than  of  the  show.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  this;  I  only  make  the  remark. 

Souihey. — I  dislike  such  comparisons  and 
similes.  Jt  would  hare  been  better  had  you 
said  ho  stands  forth  in  sharp  outline,  and  in, 
as  the  moun  nas  said  to  be,  witliout  an  at- 
mosphere. 

PoTson. — Stop  there.  I  discover  more 
atmosphere  than  moon.  You  are  talking 
like  a  poet;  [  must  talk  like  a  grammariatt. 
And  here  1  am  reminded  I  found  in  his  gram- 
mar bnt  one  pronoun,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
noun /■  He  can  devise  no  grand  choracter, 
nnd,  jndead,  no  variety  of  smaller  ;  his  own 
imace  i  s  reflected  from  floor  to  roof  in  every 
cryslallitation  of  his  chilly  cavern.  He 
shakes  us  with  no  thunder  of  nnger — he 
leads  us  Into  no  labyrinth  of  love;  we  la- 
ment on  the  stormy  shore  no  Lycidas  of  his; 
and  even  the  Fhillis  who  meets  us  at  her 
cDitagc-gatc,  is  not  Fhillis  the  neat-handtd. 
Byron  has  likewise  been  censured  fur  ego- 
tism, nnd  the  censure  is  applicable  to  him 
nearly  in  the  same  degree.  But  so  laugha- 
ble a  story  was  never  told  of  Byron  as  the 
true  and  charncteri«ticnl  one  related  of  yotr 
neighbor,  who  being  invited  to  read  in 
company  a  novel  of  Scott's,  and  finding  at 
the  commencement  a  quotation  from  him- 
«elf,  totally  forgot  the  novel,  and  recited  his 
own  poem  from  becinning  to  end,  with 
many  cununeiils  and  more  commendations. 
Yours  are  quite  gratuitous:  for  it  is  report- 
ed of  him  that  he  never  was  heard  to  com- 
mend the  poetry  of  any  living  author. 

Southry. — Because  he  is  preparing  to  dia- 
charge  the  weighty  debt  he  owe*  posterity. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  breath  in  extraneous 
praises,  we  never  bare  beeii  seated  five  raj- 
uutes  in  his  company,  before  he  regales  us 
with  ihoHC  poems  of  his  own,  which  he  is 
(he  most  apprehensive  may  have  nlipt  from 
our  memory  ;  and  he  delivers  them  iviiU 
luch  n  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modu- 
lation us  would  perfectly  delight  you. 

Porsoa- — My  horse  is  apt  to  shy  when  T 
hang  him  at  any  door  where  be  catches  iha 
90und  of  n  ballad,  nnd  I  run  out  to  seize 
bridle  and  mane,  and  grow  the  alerter  ni 
motmting. 

Soythry. — Wordsworth  hna  now  turned 
from  the  ballad  style  to  the  philosophical. 

PoTson. — Thephiloflophical,  I  suspect,  is 
antagoniaiio  the  (ocV\c%V. 
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Soutkty. — Sorely  never  was  there  a  spirit 
more  ptiilusopliical  ibau  Sltukupcare'D. 

Porson  — True,  bul  SbRkapeare   iorused 

it  into  living  forms,  adapted  to  its  rccop- 

ioD.     He  did  out   paff*  it  out  inceiiSBiiuy 

iitom  bis  own  person,  bewildering  you  in 
the  inaxes  of  netapUy»)v«,  and  •wainptr^g 
you  in  BeDtentiousness.  After  all  our  argu- 
mentation, wc   merely   CHtiinale  poets   by 

'their  energy',  and  not  extol  ibem  for  a  con- 

ifferiei  of  piece  on  piece,  sounding  of  the 

^Eammer  all  day  long,  but  obstinately  oo- 
malleable  into  unity  and  cobesion. 

SoutAey. — I  cannot  wrtl  gainsny  it<     But 
pray  remember  the  subjects  of  that  poetry 

•-ID  Burns  and  Scott  which  you  admire  the 
most.     What  is  martial  must  be  the  most 

-Boul*siirring. 

Porson. — Sure  enough,  Mr.  Words  worth's 

.is  neither  martial  nor  mercurial.  On  all 
■ubjectB  of  poetry,  ibe  soul  should  be  aei* 
tatcd  in  one  way  or  other.  Now  did  Tic 
CTer  excite  in  yon  any  strong  emotion  1 
Ue  baa  bad  ibe  best  chance  with  me  ;  for  I 

rbave  Boon  given    way  to  him,  and  he  has 

|;wng  me  asleep  with  his  lullabies;  it  is  in 
our  dreams  that  things  looL  brightest  and 
fairest,  and  vru  have  the  least  control  orer 
our  alTeciions. 

Southey.—Yau  cannot  bol  aelinowledge 
that  the  poetry  which  is  strong  enough  to 
support,  as  his  does,  a  wide  and  high  &u- 
fMrstrueture  of  morality,  is  troly  bcneAcial 
and  admirable.  I  do  not  say  that  utility  is 
the  first  aim  of  poetry ;  but  I  do  tay  thai 
good  poetry  is  none  the  worse  for  being 
[^useful ;  and  that  his  is  good  in  many  parts, 

oand  useful  in  nearly  all. 

Porion. — An  old   woman,  who    rocks  a 
K-Cradle  in  a  chimney-corner,  may  be  more 

-Bseful  than  the  joyous  girl  who  wafts  my 
heart  before  her  in  the  waltz,  or  holds  it 
quivering  in  the  bonds  of  harmony;  but  I 
happen  to  have  no  relish  for  the  old  woman, 
and  am  ready  to  dip  my  fork  into  the  little 
well-garnished  agro-dolce.  It  is  inhumane 
to  quarrel  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  easily  contented — that  is,  if  you  will  lei 
them  have  their  own  way  ;  it  'a-  inhumane 
to  snatch  a  childish  book  from  ■  child,  for 
whom  ii  is  heller  than  a  wise  one.  Ifdif- 
fuseness  is  pardonable  anywhere,  wo  will 
pardon  it  in  Lyrical  Ballads^  passing  over 
the  conceited  silliness  of  the  deuomiimiion  ; 

■but  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  got  into  the  same 

tbnbil  on  whaieverhe  writes.  Whortleber- 
ries are  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse 
for  extending  the  bard  slcndernesa  of  their 

^fibres,  at  random  and  riotingty,  over  their 
native  wastes;  we  care  not  how  much  ol 
SDch  soil  is  covered  with  such  insipidities ; 
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but  we  valae  that  fruit  more  highly  wl 
requires  some  warnilh  to  swell,  and  8C 
science  and  skill  to  cultivate  it.  To  di 
Bcend  from  metaphor,  that  is  the  best  poet 
ry  whicb,  by  its  own  powers,  produces  tl 
greatest  and  most  durable  emotion  ongei 
erous,  well-informed  and  elevated  mmi 
II  often  happens,  that  what  belongs  to  ili 
subject  is  attributed  to  the  poet.  Tendei 
ness,  melancholy,  and  other  alTectio&s 
the  soul,  aiiract  us  towards  him  who  re| 
resents  ihcm  to  us ;  and  while  we  hang  u| 
on  his  neck,  we  arc  ready  to  think  bii 
stronger  than  be  is.  No  doubt,  it  is  v( 
unnatural  thai  the  winga  of  the  Museshoul 
seem  to  grow  larger  Uic  nearer  they  ei 
to  the  ground!  Such  is  the  effect,  1  pi 
sume,  of  our  Engli^  atmosphere  !  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  should  at  any  lime  beci 
more  popular,  it  will  be  owing  in  great  mt 
sure  to  your  authority  and  patronage  ;  at 
I  hope  that,  neither  in  health  nor  in  sicl 
nesB,  he  will  forget  his  benefactor. 

SoitfAcy.^However  that  may  be,  it  woul 
be  unbecoming  and  base  in  me  to  supprei 
an  act  of  justice  loimrd  bini,   wiihholdii 
my  testimony  in  his  behalf,  when  he  appi 
to  the  tribunol  of  the  public.     The   readi 
who  can  discover  no  good,  or  indeed  nl 
excellent  poetry    in    his  manifold  produt 
tions,  must  have  lost  the  finer  part  of  bis 
senses. 

Porton. — And  he  who  fancies  bo  has 
found  it  in  all  or  most  of  them,  is  just  as 
happy  as  if  his  senses  weroeuiire.  A  grest 
portion  of  his  compositions  is  not  pvetryj 
but  only  the  plaxma  or  matrix  of  poctri 
which  has  someihiug  of  the  same  coloj 
and  material,  but  wants  the  brilliancy  an^ 
solidity. 

Soulhty. — Acknowledge  at  lenst,  thi 
what  purifies  the  miud  elevates  it  also  ;  aal 
that  he  does  it. 

Parson. — Such  a  ret^ult   may  he  effect! 
at   a  small  expenditure  of  the  poetical  fsi 
ully,  and  indeed  without   any.     But    I 
not  say  that  he  has  none,  or  that    he  hi 
little ;  I  only  sny,  nnd  I   stake  my   oredij 
upon  il,  that  what  he  has  is  not  of  the  higl 
er  order.     This  is  proved  beyond  uU  cnn^ 
troversy  hy  the   eflecl   it  produces,      'i'^ 
effect  of  tfit  Aiffhrr  fiottry  it  ettiUmtnt  ;  ti 
tfftct  of  tht  inferior  it  compoaurt.  I  lay  doi 
a  general  principle,  and    I  leavo  to  oihei 
the  appltculion   of  it,  to-day,   to-morrowa 
and  in  lime  to  come.     Lilile  would  ii  her 
ofit  nie  or  you  to  take  a  vide  ;  and  still  lei 
to  let  the  inanimaia  raise  animosity  iu  ui 
'I'hcrc  are  partisans  In  favor  of  a  poet,  ao^ 
oppo&itioni^ts  against  him  i  just  as  ibei 
are  inregardio  cendidaieaforaMat  in  Ps 
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and  ihe  vociferations  of  the  crit* 
ics  and  of  the  populace  nre  criuatly  loud, 
eqaally  inconsiderate,  and  insane.  The  on- 
kaown  candidate  and  the  unread  poel  has 
alike  a  tnob  at  hii  heels,  ready  to  airear 
■nd  ficht  for  him.  The  generosity  which 
the  pftliticBl  mob  shows  in  one  inatanee, 
the  crtlicol  mob  shows  in  the  other;  when 
B  man  has  been  fairly  knocked  down,  it  rais- 
es htm  on  the  knee,  and  cheers  him  ns  cor- 
dially  as  it  would  the  most  triumphant.  Let 
•imiUr  scenei  be  rather  our  amusement 
than  oar  business:  let  us  wave  our  hats, 
and  walk  on  without  a.  favor  in  them. 

Sovt/tejf. — Be  it  our  business,  and  not  for 
one  day,  but  for  life,  "to  raise  up  them 
that  fall"  by  undue  violeoce.  The  beauties 
of  Wordsworth  ore  not  to  be  looked  for 
amonv  the  majestic  ruins  and  under  the 
glowing  akies  of  Greece:  we  must  find 
lh«m  out,  like  primroses,  amidst  dry  thick- 
ets, rank  grass,  and  withered  leaves :  but 
there  they  are;  and  there  are  tufts  and 
clusters  of  them.  There  may  be  a  chilli* 
ne«9  in  the  nir  abont  them,  there  may  he  o 
faintness,  a  sickliness,  a  poverty  in  the 
Kent ;  but  t  am  sorry  and  indignant  to  see 
ibcm  tmmplcd  on. 

parson. — He  who  tramples  on  rocks  is 
in  danger  of  breaking  his  shins ;  and  he 
who  tramples  on  sand  or  sawdust,  loses  his 
labor.  Between  ns,  we  may  keep  up  Mr. 
Wordsworth  in  his  right  position.  If  we 
set  any  thing  on  an  uneven  oasis,  it  is  liable 
10  fall  off;  uiid  none  the  tesa  liable  for  the 
thing  being  high  and  weighty. 

SoutAey. — The  axiom  is  sound. 

Porton. — Cleave  it  in  two,  nnd  present 
the  first  half  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Let 
every  man  hare  bis  due  :  divide  the  mess 
fairly  ;  not  according  to  the  voracity  of  the 
laborer,  but  according  to  the  work.  And 
(God  love  you)  never  let  old  women 
poke  me  with  their  knitting>pins,  if  ]  re* 
commend  them,  tn  considcratioD  of  their 
hobbling  and  wheezing,  to  creep  quietly  on 
by  the  level  side  of  Mr.  W'ordswonh'slcad- 
prtines,  slste  quarries,  and  tarns,  leaving'  me 
to  Bcruinblo  as  I  can  among  the  Alpine 
inequalities  of  Milton  and  of  ShnkspeAre. 
Come  now;  in  all  the  time  we  hare  been 
walking  together  at  the  side  of  the  lean 
herd  you  are  driving  to  market, 

"  Cnn  Tfu  make  it  spp«ar 
The  JogPononbMuVuibft  wti>iigwwby  iheesfl" 

Southey. — It  is  easier  to  show  that  he  has 
bitten  it  through,  and  made  it  unRt  for  cur- 
ing.    Ho  may  expect  to  be  pelted  for  it. 

PorroA.^o   cutting   up  a    honeycomb, 
W9  are  aure  lo  bring  Aiea  and  wasps  about 


us;  but  my  slipper  is  enough  lo  crush  fifty 
at  a  time,  if  a  ftsp  of  the  glorc  foils  to 
frighten  ihcm  off.  The  honeycomb  must 
be  cut  up,  to  separate  the  palatable  from 
the  unpalatnhle  j  the  hive  we  will  restore 
to  the  cottager;  the  honey  we  will  put 
in  a  cool  place  for  those  it  may  agree 
with  ;  and  the  wax  we  willaitrmpl  to  pu> 
rify,  rendering  it  the  material  of  a  clear  nnd 
steady  light  to  our  readers.  Well!  1  have 
rinsed  my  mouth  of  the  poetry.  This  is 
about  the  time  I  take  my  ptisan.  Be  so 
kind,  Mr.  Southcv,  na  to  give  me  that  bot- 
tle which  you  will  find  under  the  bed.  Tea, 
yes  ;  that  is  it ;  there  is  no  mistake. 

Southey. — It  amclls  like  brandy. 

Porson. — {Drinks  twice.) — I  suspect  you 
may  he  in  the  right,  Mr.  Soutbey.  Lot  me 
try  it  against  lue  palate  once  more — ^just 
one  small  halfglasn.  Ahl  my  hand  shakes 
sadly  !  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  bumper.  Real- 
ly now,  I  do  think,  Mr.  Soulhey,  you  guess- 
ed the  right  reading.  1  have  scarcely  s 
doubt  left  upon  my  mind.  But  in  a  fever, 
or  barely  off"  it,  the  month  is  wofully  out  of 
taste.  If  ever  your  hand  shakes,  take  my 
word  for  it,  this  is  the  only  remedy.  The 
utifian  has  done  me  good  already.  Albcitus 
Magnns  knew  most  abont  these  matters. 
I  hate  those  houses,  Mr.  Southey,  where  it 
is  as  easy  to  find  the  way  out  as  the  way 
in.  Curse  upon  the  architect  who  con* 
trives  them ! 

Southey. — Your  friends  will  he  happy  to 
hear  from  me  that  yoa  never  have  been  in 
better  spirits,  or  more  vivacious  and  prompt 
in  conrersation. 

Porson.— Tell  them  that  Silenxis  can  sitll 
bridle  and  mount  an  ass,  and  guide  him 
gloriously.  Come  and  visit  me  when  I  am 
well  again;  and  I  promise  you  the  bottles 
shall  diminish  and  the  lights  increase,  be- 
fore we  part. 


I 
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THE  ROBBF-RS  DEATH  BED. 

'  Uo'^oown,  nntrndnl,  and  alonr, 
Brncalh  ihe  dsnip  csv4>'iti)iip|iing5tonef 
On  his  low  b«d  illfl  Tvbbtx  lay, 
Watching  the  gtin*»  drpailing  ray. 
As  slowly,  faintly,  fsded  all 
Ttietlim  Ufiht  on  that  caveni'!i  vali. 
Alunr,  nloDC,  bhiI  death  wss  near, 
An<l  (hat  nrrn  man,  ntiUHHl  lo  Tnir, 
'Who5C  shoui  had  Ird  the  l»lt|e'!i  strife, 
Whcwearm  h-id  bared  th«  blo^>dy  knife, 
Whme  wul  wiuUl  neither  e>|)urn  nar  jrieli]. 
In  secret  way,  or  open  fipld. 
Thsttljint  (ratnc,  uf  sin-rwy  make. 
Why  nnes  each  netve  and  fibre  quake  1 
Why  glaics  aruund  ibat  mrI*  eye  1 
Caa  h«,  the  daanxVtaa,  l««x  vo^  ^\ 
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Tcs!  frar  a  Wrangw-goesi,  has  corns 
To  6ll  ihil  cure's  mysienua^i  |;loiiiii 
With  risiotiH  dire,  nod  moB»Ien  fell. 
And  some  remumb^reil — all  loo  well. 
Dim  piclurrs  uf  (lie  hr-offpa%t. 
All  hideous  now,  aad  all  dcraeed. 
What  rorm  U  ihai  adraDCiDgstow  1 
Hilt  raoilier  wipf  ft  bh  mbt/  brow, 
ilf  hrln  liCT  brvaih,  m  gently  Wiirni, 
HU  h?8d  rciis  ud  licr  feeble  arm ; 
Kind  worda  OQce  more  are  heard,  and  r«It, 
A  mother's  k&ee  In  prayer  has  kneli. 
Tis  all  a  i!reain  1    Tliai  fumi  liasguoe, 
The  friendlntsone  remalDAalune. 
Tel  KometliinB  aiill  souRrl!>  in  bin  ear, 
'Tis  irnr  ihe  (jcean-wavcn,  ilmujtli  nt-ar; 
It  is  the  siiil  B^mall  voice,  which  si^eaks 
When  Roughc  beside  the  alienee  breaks. 
That  voice  which  neither  wind  nor  wave 
Nor  ani^hi  can  xiiflc,  but  the  gnire; 
A  siill  BToall  Toice, — y«  louder  far 
To  him  w)io  hear!>,  Lhan  din  of  war; 
And  (Ict'p.  anil  rieiir.  ihe  warning  cry. 
When  sickness  comes,  and  death  is  nigh. 

At  early  njoro  (here  sought  that  care, 
On  high  beheM,  two  warriors  bravej 
Coni(ni-«sio&ed  by  their  prince  to  find 
That  lawlrN-s  man —to  K»ard  and  bind, 
At  taFety'a  n.^b.  ihai  iruu  hand. 
And  from  iis  (erron  rid  the  land. 

Behold  he  sleeps !  ihe  reriesi  child 
Mi^hi  .(port  b?9ide  ihm  nifSan  wild: 
8o  still,  to  fix'd,  «o  movele^is  now, 
The  marble  of  ihal  fejirful  brow, 
No  |«!«ion  siir^i  his  fluiierin^  breath, 
He  sleeps  the  long  cold  «lcep  of  death. 
He^leeM!  but  who  the  tale  »h.ill  tell 
or  Ihui  lone  rubber's  la»l  rijnrwell  1 
Whtrn  eartli,  ami  ?tky,  and  sen,  and  itr, 
Aitd  all  ihcy  held  ol  rich  or  fair; 
W^en  .ill  his  pri^crfy  hsntls  h-id  pained, 
And  all  hi^  hulit  would  h;ii'e  retained, 
Were  pi-^in^  swiftly,  surely  by, 
And  failing  from  bis  drooping  eye; 
While  notisht  but  horror,  soili,  and  gloom, 
Remained  beside  hi*!  upcniiig  luntb. 
Ye^j  then  even  thrn,  thai  holy  btfolt, 
Wiio  trembling;  hand  ihe  mtiber  look  ; 
And  Mifh  the  lp:*^nits  learned  in  youth. 
And  such  the  force  of  heavenly  truth, 
That  while  rondetnned,  the  page  he  read, 
Some  hope  of  mercy  o'er  ii  .ibed 
A  rnr  mure  bright  ihao  earth  could  yield; 
And  feeling,  all  too  lone  concealed, 
Bnrii  forth,  o'ermn^if  red  by  bU  fate. 
Bai  hark  !  that  call, — Mine  momenl  wail,' 
He  drops  ibe  book— i(  a  too  la(«  1 


ON  THE  PHILOSnpHY  OP  ROFIROWINO.— 
HOHKINSS  UMBRELLA. 

FtDoi  llie  LiMickin  ChaiiTnri. 

Yoo  ask  mc  to  supply  you  with  a.  list  of 
books,  that  you  mny  purchase  ihc  same  for 
yoar  private  dcIectAtion.  My  dear  boy, 
receivo  this,  atid  treasure  it  for  n  truth  :  ao 
wise  man  erer  purchases  a  book.  Fools 
bny  books,  and  wise  men — borrow  them. 
By  respecting,  aad  acting  upon  this  axiom, 
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you  mny  obtain  a  very  handsome  library  for 
aotliing. 

Do  you  not  perceive,  too,  that  by  merely 
borrowing  a  volume  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity, you  are  obtaining  for  yourcetf 
the  reputation  of  a  reading  man;  you  are 
intcrestinir  in  your  Btudies  dozens  of  people 
who,  oiherwise.  would  care  not  whether 
you  knew  A,  B,  C,  or  not  t  With  your 
shelves  thronged  with  borrowed  volumes, 
you  have  an  assurance  thnt  your  hours  of 
literary  medilntton  frequently  engage  tho 
thoughts  of,  alike,  intimate  and  casual  nc- 
qiiuintance.  To  be  a  good  borrower  of 
books  is  to  get  a  $>ort  of  halo  of  learning 
about  you  not  to  be  obtained  by  laying  out 
money  upon  printed  wisdom.  For  instance, 
you  meet  Huggins.  He  no  sooner  sees 
you  than  pop,  you  are  associated  with  all  the 
Ccsars;  he  having — simple  Hoggins ! — lent 
you  his  Roman  History  bound  in  best  hio* 
toric  calf.  He  never  beholds  you  but  he 
ihinlfs  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and 
ten  thousand  other  interesting  and  plensnr- 
able  events.  Thus,  you  are  doing  a  posi- 
tive good  to  Muggins  by  continually  re- 
freshing his  mind  with  the  studies  of  his 
thoughtful  youth  ;  whilst,  as  I  say,  your 
appearnnce,  your  memory,  is  associated 
and  embalmed  by  him  with  things  tlial  **  will 
not  die." 

Consider  the  advantage  of  this.  To  one 
man  you  wnlk  as  Hamlet ;  why  1  yon  have 
upon  your  shelves  that  man's  best  editioa 
of  Shalcspeare.  To  another  you  come  oa 
the  archangel  Michael.  His  illustrated  Pa- 
radise Lost  glitters  among  your  borrowings. 
To  this  man,  by  the  like  magic,  you  are 
Robinson  Crusoe  ;  to  this,  Telemachus.  1 
will  not  multiply  instances:  they  must  sug- 
gost  themselves.  Be  sure,  however,  on 
stumbling  upon  what  seems  a  rare  and 
curious  volume,  to  lay  your  borrowing^ 
hands  upon  it.  The  book  may  be  Sanscrit. 
Coptic,  Chinese :  you  may  not  understand 
a  single  letter  of  it  ;  for  which  reason,  be 
more  sternly  resolved  to  carry  tt  away  with 
you.  The  very  act  of  borrowing  such  a 
mysterious  volume  implies  that  you  are  in 
some  respects  a  deep  fellow — invests  you 
with  a  certain  literary  dignity  in  the  eye* 
of  the  lending.  Decides,  if  you  know  not 
Sanscrit  ot  the  lime  you  borrow, — you  may 
before  you  die.  You  cannot  promise  your- 
self what  yon  shall  not  Ipflrn ;  or,  having^ 
borrowed  the  book,  what  you  shall  not 
forget. 

There  are  three  things  that  no  man  bnl 
a  fool  lends — or  having  lent,  is  not  in  the 
most  hopeless  slate  of  mental  crasaitude  if 
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he  ever  hope  (o  get  back  agnin.  These 
three  things,  my  son,  are — books,  cmbrbllas, 
•nd  >tosT.\  !  1  believe,  it  ceriain  fiction  of 
the  land  assumes  a  remedy  to  the  borrower } 
but  1  know  no  case  in  which  any  man,  being 
soflicienily  dastard  to  gibbet  his  reputation 
as  pluiiiiitT  in  *i)ch  a  suit,  ever  fairly  muc- 
ceciictl  againil  the  wholesome  prcjudiceii 
ol'  society. 

In  the  first  place,  bookibeinr  themselrea 
but  a  combination  of  borrowca  tiling*,  are 
OQt  to  be  coniiidered  as  vesting  even  their 
authorf  with  property.  The  best  man  who 
writes  a  book,  borrows  his  materials  from 
iba  world  about  him,  and  therefore,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  cannot  come  into  court  with 
oleao  hands.  Such  is  the  opioion  of  some 
of  our  wisest  law-makers;  who,  therefore, 
give  to  the  roechaniai  of  a  mouee-trap,  a 
more  lacting  property  in  his  inventiou  tliaii 
if  he  had  made  an  Lliad.  And  why  1  Tbe 
roouse^trop  is  of  wood  and  iron :  trees, 
though  springing  from  the  carih,  are  pro- 
perty;  iron,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earih,  is  property  :  you  can  feel  ii,  hammer 
it,  weigh  it :  but  what  is  called  literary  ge- 
niuR  is  a  thing  not  ponderable,  an  essence 
(if  indeed,  it  bo  an  CHsence)  you  can  make 
oothiu^  of,  though  put  into  an  air-pump.  The 
mast,  that  falls  from  beech,  to  fatten  hogs, 
is  property  ;  as  the  forest  laws  will  speedily 
let  you  know,  if  you  send  in  an  alien  pig  to 
feea  upon  it ;  but  it  ha-*  been  held,  by  wine, 
grove  men  in  Parliament,  that  what  falls 
from  human  brains  to  feed  human  sou!?,  t» 
no  properly  whatever.  Hence,  private  ad- 
vontaire  counsels  you  to  borrow  all  the 
books  you  can;  whilst  public  opinion 
•hundanily  juatiHes  you  in  nerer  returning 
them. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  OMRnRi.LAs.  Would 
you,  my  son,  from  what  you  have  read  ol 
Arab  hoapitolily — would  you  think  of  count- 
ing out  so  msny  pciiny-pieces,  and  layinc 
tbetn  in  the  hand  of  your  Arnh  bout,  in  re- 
turn for  the  dares  and  camel's  milk  that, 
when  fainting,  dying  with  thirst,  hunger, 
and  fnligtie,  he  tiBNtened  to  beoiow  upon 
yOQ  1  Would  you,  I  suy,  chink  the  copper 
coin  in  the  man's  ear,  in  return  fur  ihit, 
kindly  office,  which  the  son  of  the  desert 
thinks  an  "instrumental  part  o(  his  reli- 
gion V*  If,  with  an  ignorance  of  the  proper 
usages  of  society,  you  would  insult  thai 
bigh-BOuled  Arab  by  any  tender  of  money, 
then,  ray  son — but  no.'  I  think  you  incapa- 
ble of  the  sordidness  of  such  an  act, — then 
would  you  return  a  Borrowed  Umbrella ! 

Consider  it-  VVhal  is  an  umbrella  but  n 
lent  that  a  man  carries  about  with  him — 
ta  China,  to  guard  him  frum  the  sun, — in 


Rngland,  to  shelter  him  from  the  rainT 
Weil,  to  return  such  a  portable  teul  to  the 
bospiiuble  Boul  who  lent  it, — what  is  it  but 
to  olTer  the  Arab  payment  for  shelter;  what 
is  it  but  to  chaHerwiih  uia^n&nimtty,  lo  re- 
duce its  grcatncsB  \o  a  mercenary  lodging- 
housekeeper  X  Umbrellas  may  he  "  hedged 
about"  by  cobweb  statutes;  I  will  not  swear 
it  is  not  so  }  there  may  exist  law»  tliiti  make 
such  things  property  ;  but  sure  I  am  that  the 
hissing  contempt,  tbe  loud-moiithed  indig* 
nation  of  all  civilized  society,  would  sibilate^ 
and  roar  at  the  bloodless  poltroon,  whd 
should  engage  law  on  bis  side  to  ohtaio  for 
him  the  restitution  of  a — lent  umbrella! 

We  now  come  to — nonev.  I  have  had, 
in  my  lime,  so  liltlo  of  it,  that  I  am  noi 
very  well  informed  on  monetary  history.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  lirst  Roman  coin 
was  impressed  with  a  sheep.  A  touching 
aud  significant  symbol,  crying  aloud  to  all 
men, — "  Children, _/Zff«  one  another."  My 
son,  it  is  true,  that  the  sheep  haa  vanished 
from  all  coin:  nevertheless,  it  is  good  to 
respect  ancient  symbols:  therefore,  what- 
ever the  gold  or  silver  may  bear— whatever 
the  potentate,  whatever  the  arms  upon  the 
obrerae,  see  with  your  imaginative  eye  no* 
thing  but  the  sheep;  listen  with  your  fancy's 
car  to  nou^jhi  but — "  fleece" — "  fleece !"       ^ta 

I  atn  aware,  that  a  prejudice  esista  ^M 
amongst  tbe  half-educntcd,  that  borrowed 
money  is  as  money  obtained  by  nothing  { 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  your  own  ;  but  is  only 
trusted  in  your  bands  for  such  and  such  a 
lime.  My  son;  beware  of  this  prejudice; 
for  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  vilest  ignorance- 
On  the  contrary,  took  upon  all  borrowed  H 
money,  as  money  dearly,  richly  earned  hj  ™ 
your  ingenuity  in  obtaining  it.  Put  it  to 
your  account  as  the  wages  of  your  intellect, 
your  address,  your  reasoning  or  seductive 
powers.  Let  this  truth,  my  son,  be  en- 
graven upon  your  very  brain-pan-  To  bor- 
row money  is  the  very  highest  employment 
of  tbe  human  intellect ;  to  pay  it  back  again, 
is  to  ahuw  yourself  a  traitor  to  the  genius 
thot  has  successfully  worked  wiihin  you. 

You  may,  however,  wish  to  know  how  to 
put  iiff  your  creditor — how  to  dumbfound 
him,  should  the  idiot  be  clamorous.  One 
answer  will  serve  for  books,  umbrellas,  and 
money.  As  for  books,  by  the  woy,  you  may 
always  have  left  them  in  a  hackney-coach. 
(This  frequent  accident  of  book-borrowers, 
doubtless,  accounts  for  the  literary  turn  of 
most  hackney-coachmon.)  Still,  I  will  sup- 
ply you  %vith  one  catholic  answer. 

liopkins  once  lent  Simpson,  his  next-door 
iiL'iplibor,  an  umbrella.  Ton  will  judge  of 
the  intellect  of  llupkins,  not  so  much  from 
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tbe  act  of  lending  an  umbrella^  but  from  hie 
insane  endeavor  to  get  it  Luck  again. 

It  poured  in  torrcDts.  Hopkins  had  an 
urgent  call.  Hopkins  knocked  atSirapsooV 
loor.  "  I  want  my  umbrella."  Now  Simp- 
'ion  also  had  a  coll  ia  a  directly  apposite 
way  to  Hujikios  ;  and  with  the  borrowed 
umbreltn  in  his  hondt  teas  advancing  to  the 
threshold.  "  I  tell  you,"  roared  Hopkins, 
"1  wont  my  umbrella."— "Can't  have  it," 
•aid  SIinp»oD,  at  the  same  time  e:Kicndiiig 
the  machine  dedicated  lo  Jupiter  pluvius. 
"  Why,  1  want  to  go  to  ihe  East-end,  it 
ruina  in  torrents;  what" — screamed  Hop- 
kins— "what  am  I  to  do  for  an  umbrella  1" 

**Do!"  answered  Simpson,  darting  from 
the  door — "do  as  I  did  :  borbow  one!" 


MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OP  ANCIENT  ROME 
Pram  TJ'.**  Kdbiborf  b  Rh(ulB«. 

The  Northern  is  degenerate  who  does  not, 
10  his  heart's  core,  relish  National  Bntlad 
poetry.  Indeed,  we  should  augur  nnfaror- 
ably  of  the  poetical  sensibilities  of  any  one 
who  did  not  enjoy  those  inspiring  if  rude 
strains  u'hich  rouse  the  soul  "  like  a  battle- 
trumpet.**  In  every  language  lo  which  these 
spontaneous  bardic  cmisions  are  found — 
and  ihey  have  a  place  in  the  earliest  litera- 
ture, the  literature  "before  the  letieTs,"  of 
every  ^va^like  people  that  arc  at  all  advanc- 
ed from  iho  savage  state — ihey  breathe  the 
fire  of  panslon  ;  while,  by  small  incidental 
natural  touches,  they  often  embody  the  most 
thrilling*  lendcmcBs,  and  the  deepest  pathos. 
Neither  the  genius  of  its  early  population, 
nor  the  credible  annals  of  Ancient  Rome, 
were  peculiarly  adapted  lo  ballad  poetry, 
whose  cradle  and  elements  were  found  in 
the  East  and  in  the  North  ;  and  which,  after 
the  Homeric  period,  so  far  as  is  authentical- 
ly known,  first  flourished  in  the  chivalrous 
and  romantic  times  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Yet,  in  the  unpromising  field  of  the  Roman 
annals,  Mr.  .'^lacniilay  has  found  rich  materi- 
als, apt  for  his  purpuKc,  which  lie  has  fuisli- 
ioned  and  moulded  with  a  skill  nnd  felicity 
which  nimost  borders  upon  creative  genius. 
These  mBtpriat!)  arc  found  in  the  early  Books 
of  Liry,  which  narrate,  if  not  as  literal  facts, 
yet  without  dull  imagination-freezing  skep- 
ticism, the  wild  talcs  and  Icgoiida  of  the  ori- 
gin of  tho  Republic  ;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  ;  the  nightly  meetings  of  Noma  ind 
the  Nymph  ;  and  those  other  fancifnl  or  he- 
roic traditions  familiar  to  every  schoolboy, 
rr/iJchj  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Aiacaulay,  are 


far  more  poetical  than  any  thing  else  in  R( 
man  literature.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  gel 
erally  affirmed)  that  the  early  age  of  ever 
nation  is  its  roost  poetical  age.  Amonj^ 
those  heroic  talcs  which,  whether  autlientii 
or  not,  imagination  longs  to  adopt  with  ct 
tire  fni[h,arc  the  gallant  adventures  of  !I( 
ratius  Codes,  the  defender  of  the  Bridgci 
the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  when, 
succor  the  Romans,  Castor  and  Pollu] 
mixed  peraona/li/  in  the  mfilte,  and  tum< 
the  fate  of  the  day.  These  two  brave 
gends  .Mr.  Macaulny  has  adopted,  &&  of  sul 
ficicnt  verily  for  bis  purpose  of  imitatii 
or  personating  the  earliest  poets  of  Romi 
The  story  of  \  irginia  may  have  been  recoi 
mended  lo  him  by  its  exquisite  pathos, 
well  as  the  political  importance  of  iiscoi 
sequences  ;  and  in  the  fourth  Lay,  TAe  Pi 
phtcy  of  C'apyi,  which  is  supposed  lo 
"  sung  at  the  banc[uet  in  the  capitol,  on  iM 
day  when  Mnrius  Curius  Dentatus,  a  secoi 
time  Consul,  triumphed  over  King  Pyrrhi 
and  the  TarcniincH,  in  the  year  of  the  Citi 
CCCCLXXIX,"  he  has  cho5cn  no  legend 
tradition,  but  invented  a  medium  suited  M 
his  design.  The  above,  and  many  othi 
wild  and  exalting  talcg,  which  find  a  pla< 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  ancient  Romi 
have,  by  modern  critics,  been  ascribed  H 
an  earlier  Roman  literature,  of  which  evei 
trace  had  perished  long  before  the  claasi 
writers  wore  born.  Upon  this  idea,  cotintt 
nanced,  if  not  absolutely  confirmed,  by  tl 
learned  and  acute  Nicbuhr,  Mr.  Macaula] 
has  acted  in  tho  mognunimous  attempt 
make  the  dry  bones  live — to  render  hat 
into  animated  ballnd  poetry  those  stirrii 
and  heroic  incidents  recorded  inchronidol 
presumed  to  be  wholly  derived  from  poeti- 
cal sources.  In  accomplishing  this  task — 
and  personating  not  one  ancient  Reman 
poet,  but  four,  living  at  different  periodi 
he  throws  himself  back  into  the  times  wh4 
the  deeds  sung  by  the  bards  were  freshi 
remembered  by  their  countrymen ;  snd  witi 
as  wo  think,  if  not  absolute  verisimilitude 
which  would  not,  lo  modem  readers,  be  di 
sirable  although  it  were  poi^sible — yet  wit 
very  marked  elTeci.  For  tho  secondary,  tl 
merely  }cnrne<]  or  classical  part  of  his  undel 
taLing,  Mr.  Macaulay  must  be,  if  not  ci 
nently,  yet  sufficiently  qualified,  by  ampl 
knowledge  of  the  history,  usages,  manner 
superstitions  and  religion  of  the  Roman 
people  i  of  their  national  gnti'tii,  and  *1^_ 
that  may  be  included  under  that  sweepiq^H 
word  costume.  He  has,  in  brief,  HRsume^^ 
the  pari  of  the  Macpbersou  of  the  Romans  ; 
though,  in  tho^e  fragments  of  poetry, 
floating   traditions  of  bards,  which   w< 
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eertainly  to  be  found  in  the  Iljghtani]i  of 
Scotland,  the  irnnsUtor  of  Osaiaa  posseised 
nore  materials  ready  prepared. 

It  must  be  left  tu  sume  foture  Niebubr  to 
fettle  when  >fr.  Macaulay  actually  wrote 
lliese  Lays.  They  are.  huwever,  closely 
allied  in  genins,  mode,  and  metre,  to  those 
kindling  early  balladi  of  his,  which  gnre 
CO  fair  ■  promise  of  poetic  power;  but 
whether  tbey  have  slumbered  in  hiw  desk 
for  twenty  yeara,  to  he  polished  and  pro- 
duced during  hii  teraaorury  R]  retreat  from 
public  life,  or  are  tlio  production  of  thai 
brief  period  of  leisure,  we  receive  no  hint. 
Nor   is  the  question  of  any  great  impor- 

toQCO. If  the  Lays  are  not  of  the  solid 

or  utilitarinn  kind  of  literature  expected 
from  n  modem  Statemnnn  und  Jurist,  they 
are  in  nothing  incompatible  with  the  higher 
part  of  the  nature  of  »uch  grave  cbarnctcra. 
At  all  event)!  there  tbey  are,  a  free-will 
offering  to  refined  litemture,  and  as  such, 
aa  well  as  from  their  intriniic  worth,  deior- 
ving  admiration.  The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  dilfiir  from  the  Spanish  ballads  of 
Mr.  Lockhart  in  this,  that  Mr.  Alacnulay  is 
himself  the  poetf  ihe  creator;  and  Lock- 
hart  merely  the  translator,  though  anadiui- 
nJtUt  one. 

The  6r«t  Lay,  Horatiut,  is  our  favonrile, 
probably  from  bai'ing  been  tfao  first  read. 
The  ballad  opens  with  great  animation, — 
■rith  Lars  Porsena,  in  the  otiempt  to  rctitore 
the  House  of  Tnrqutn,  summoning  hisnrrny 
to  march  upon  Rome,  his  messengers  speed- 
ing through  Tuscany  in  every  direction. 
The  tinni  master  reminds  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  as  seen  by  .Mnrmion,  in  the  Bo- 
roncrh  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  battle 
of  FloddcD,  though  in  the  one  case  tho  wild 
levy  is  brought  vividly  before  us,  and  in  the 
other  the  reprettenlation  is  less  dramatic. 

The  pruparntions  mudo  in  Koiuc  to  resist 
(KU  formidable  army,  the  panic  of  the  citi* 
sens,  the  alarm  and  hasty  consultations  of 
the  aenatorK,  and  the  anxious  wntch  of  the 
burgbcrt,  bare  grace,  truth  and  life.  Yet 
the  description  of  the  preparations  for  the 
defence,  though  distinguished  by  the  literal 
minutenrss  of  the  old  historic  ballad,  is 
more  artificial  in  structure  and  ornate  in 
•tyle ;  and  perhaps  it  is  too  long-drawn  out } 
though  the  final  struggle  and  triumph  are 
truly  aniraattag  in  their  homely  sublimity, 
and  the  close  of  the  Lay  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  We  must  be  content  to  choose 
merely  a  stanza  here  and  there. 

The  citizens  are  dispirited,  aud  filled 
with  the  utmost  dismay  at  the  approach  of 
the  formidable  army  ;  but  when  the  chief 
wroDg-doer»    the    bat«d    Sextua,    is    seen 
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among  the   besiegers,   indignation  rouses 
their  spirit,  and  recalls  their  courage. 

Bni  wlien  the  fiiee  of  Scxtai 

Wat  seen  anvmg  tb«  fne», 
A  tell  thai  Tt>nt  l)io  firmanent 

Frnin  all  the  towo  srOM. 
Oa  the  bouse-lops  vra»  uo  Wnmsn 

Biu  8pslo  toward  liim  mad  lili^rd  ; 
N~i  child  but  scresni«d  out  oiut«a, 

Aud  aiioolc  ils  IltU«  fi*!. 

When  the  bridge,  apon  the  demolition  of 
which  the  safety  of  the  city  depended,  had 
been  fairly  beaten  down,  and  was  liinking  : 
and  when  of  the  devoted  Three  who  had 
defended  it  against  the  assailing  force,  two 
had  darted  back  to  the  sido  of  Rome  and  of 
safety,  we  again  lake  up  the  ballad. 

Boclt  diined  Spuriut  Lniiiut  j 

Hvrmifiiutdnripd  Imck  : 
And,  V4  ihff  [iii*«4>(l.  Ijcnoitdi  ihtit  Ibst 

TUvf  l«li  (lie  tiiiiWi*  o/nck. 
But  when  th«y  imni^d  th«tr  {ate%. 

And  (in  the  fBrtlicr  vhorn 
Saw  bravo  Horaiiii*  *itind  slooe, 

Tliey  would  have  crusied  once  mora. 

But  with  R  c>ra»b  like  thnnder 

Pell  «vcry  loosened  beam, 
Aad,  )ik(t  ■  dam,  tlir  iiii|;hi/  wrrck 

Lay  ri|fbl  athwart  lliv  ttreiua  ; 
And  a  loQg  >houi  of  triumph 

Rrnsn  from  thrt  wall>  of  Rnrns, 
As  to  th9  highest  tiirrei.ioiii 

Wai  aplaabed  the  jroilovr  foam. 

And,  like  a  borM  nnbroken 

Wbi}n  Qr>t  he  feeU  the  teiri, 
Tlir  rnriaus  nror  Biruuglwl  hard, 

And  to»ed  bit  tawny-  mane ; 
And  hufiit  the  curt),  and  bounded, 

Rrjoicing  to  b<-  fr«i  j 
And  whiihnic  down,  in  fleroe  career, 
BnilliMnc^nt,  an*!  plnnk,  and  pwr, 

Ruihed  headloog  to  ibe  mni. 

Alone  «tood  brave  Horatini, 

But  riin*tant  aiill  in  mind  ; 
Thriue  thirty  thnii»iind  fi'es  before. 

And  the  broad  Dood  belnnd. 
"Duwn  with  him  !"  Dried  folM  Sextos, 

Wilb  n  umile  on  bit  pale  face. 
"Now  field  ihee!"  orio-I  Lars  Pciraeoa, 

"  Now  yield  tliee  Ui  our  giaee." 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deignlag 

Those  craren  ranks  lo  m^t ; 
Nought  spake  be  to  Lars  Porseiut, 

To  Sextus  iimiKtit  spake  be  j 
Bttt  be  taw  on  Palniinus 

The  wbtto  |>uiuh  of  his  home  ; 
Aad  he  spake  to  tbe  nobhi  river 

That  tolls  by  tho  lowers  of  Rome. 

"  Oh,  Tibet !  fiiihef  Tiber  ! 

To  whom  the  RfMBSas  pray,* 
A  Roman's  life,  s  Roman  s  arms, 

Take  thou  in  abargc  ibis  dny  '■' 
So  ho  spaki,  fiTid  spnnkinf;  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  bis  siilu, 
And,  with  his  hamese  on  his  back, 
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No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  beard  from  either  bank  ; 
But  friends  and  foes,  in  rlunnb  siirpriM, 
Willi  parted  IJpa  and  itraiiiing  eyes, 

Stnnd  gazing  wliere  he  satik  ; 
And  when  above  tbc  surges 

Tliey  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry  j ' 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  foibear  to  cheer. 
■»  *  «  « 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 
StrHfcgle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  tn  the  Innding-plac*  : 
EiJt  his  limba  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within, 
Ami  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

"  Cnr<)o  on  him  !"  quoth  false  Sextns  ; 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day, 

Wc  should  have  sacked  the  town  !" 
"  Heaven  help  him  1"  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

"  And  bring  him  sale  to  shore  ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  feets  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands  : 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 
At  d  now  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  load, 
He  enters  throagb  thoRiver-gato, 

Butne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-taad, 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Coitid  plough  from  morn  till  night : 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  np  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 
To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comiliura, 

Plain  for  all  folk  u>  pee  ; 
HoratiHS  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee  : 
Anil  underneath  is  written, 

In  letters  all  of  gold, 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sonnds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  tmrnpet- blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  lioroe  ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

There  is  oothing  in  the  Lays  finer  than  the 
conclusion  of  this  ballad,  though  the  poetry 
may  be  of  a  more  refioed  character  than 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  ballad  strains  of  a 
rude  age,  however  stirring  or  pathetic  these 
may  sometimes  be.    The  end  is  this: — 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 
When  the  cold  notth-winds  blow, 

And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolvH 
Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 


When  ronnd  the  lonely  eotuga 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  loader  yet  within  ; 

When  the  oldest  cnek  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 
When  the  cbestnats  glow  in  the  eUbera, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  oiicle 

Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  hit  armor 

And  trims  bis  heUnet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shottle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  wreping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
Bow  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridgs 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

The  next  Lay,  of  which  we  shall  jgive  a 
brief  specimen,  is  in  a  different  style*  The 
interest  of  the  tragic  story  of  Virginia  is 
essentially  domestic.  It  affects  the  deep 
and  universal  affections  of  our  common 
nature ;  and  Roman  patriotism  here  finda  its 
animating  principle  in  the  purity  of  private 
life,  the  sacredness  of  female  honor. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  young  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  light-hearted  buoyancy  of  girl- 
ish innocence,  is  in  exqalsite  contraat  with 
the  boding  apparition  of  Appius  Claudius, 
attended  by  his  guard  of  axes,  his  pimps, 
parasites  and  jestera,  scowling  along  uie 
Fomm — 

Like  King  Tarquin  in  bis  pride. 
Just  then,  as  through  one  oloudleas  chink  in  a  bla^ 

stormy  sky 
Shines  out  the  dewy  moming-star,  a  fair  young  giil 

came  by. 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  Bsiahd 

on  her  arm, 
Home  she    went  bounding   from  the  school,  not 

dreamed  of  shame  or  barm  ; 
And  past  those  dreaded  Axes  she  innocently  ran. 
With  bright,  frank,  brow  that  had  not  learned  to 

blush  at  gaze  of  man  ; 
And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned,  and,  at  she 

danced  along. 
She  warbled  gaUy  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old 

song, 
How  for  a  sport  the  princes  oame  sparring  from  the 

camp. 
And  found  Luereee,  combing  the  fleece,  under  the 

midnight  lamp. 
The  maiden  sang,  as  sings  the  lark,  when  np  he 

daru  bis  flight, 
From  his  ncf  t  in  the  green  April  corn,  to  meet  the 

morning  light ; 
And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  Toioe,  and  saw 

her  sweet  young  face, 
And  loved  her  with  the  aooorsed  love  of  his  accurs- 
ed race, 
And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 
His  voUore  eye  parsued  the  trip  of  those  small 

glancing  feet. 
•  »••••  • 

Over  the  Alban  moontains  the  light  of  morning 

.broke; 
From  all  tb«  rooti  of  the  Seven  HiDs  enrled  tha 

thin  wcMths  of  smoka : 
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The  city.gmef  were  opofMsl  ;  the  Forum;  all  aUvo, 
Wiiti   buyers  and  u-iUt  scUeti  wrni  baintninii  like  a 

bivc: 
Bllthcrly  on  bran  and  timber  the  cnft*in«n'i  iitckr 

W1U  ringiiic, 
And  Mitlirlf  ocr  her  pnnniers  Ihe  mnrket-gitl  wai 

And  UiiWly  young  Virginia  aama  Kniling  from 
her  bume  " 

Ab  .'  wo  (or  young  Virginia,  ibe  fweeiett  maid  in 
Rnme! 

Willi  hrr  •innll  tableW  in  ber  band,  ami  ber  saicbel 
on  ber  atro. 

Fonli  ilie  went  IjonnilinR  to  ike  ncUool,  Dor  dream- 
ed fjr«liame  ai  liatni. 

She  aro»ed  the  Forum  iliining  w>lb  lialil  In  alley* 

And  j>Mi  bad  reacbed  the  very  spot  wbeteon  Iitand 
ibis  dny. 

The  aeizure  of  Virginia  by  Mariua,  the 
minion  of  Appius  Claudius;  the  hut  rafre 
of  the  people  ;  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the 
fleshcr,  Rnii  of  the  "Airong  smith,  Murffioa/' 
are  narrated  with  great  spirit.  But  vain 
was  their  counce  ;  this  wan  io  the  evil  aod 
degcDeratc  tiincB  of  Home — 

Tbere  wn*  no  buTO  Lieiniiis,  no  honctt   Sextiu« 

then  ; 
But  »]|  iba  eiiy,  in  great  fear,  obeyed  the  wicked 

Ten. 

Yet  'before  "  the  vorlet  Marias"  had  com* 
picled  his  odious  task,  and  seized  Virginia 
as  hit  alleged  Klave-girl — while  she  "  sobbed 
and  shrieked  for  aid,"  the  young  Iciliui 
vtarlcd  forth,  stamped  his  foot,  reht  his 
gown,  smote  upon  his  breast,  and  springing 
upon  the  oft-sung  column  in  the  Forum, 
he- 
Beckoned  lo  Ihe  people,  and  ir  bold  roice  and  olenr 
Poured   thick  and  fiiit  ttie  buiaing  wordi  wbicb 

lyrniiis  r^uoke  (o  brnr. 
"Now,  by  yoor  ohildren'i  cradles,  now,  by  ynur 

faiher'i  ^ravet. 
Be  men  in  day,  Quiritci.or  bo  for  ever  ^lave*  ! 
For  tliii  did  S^ivius  give  u*  law*  T  Fur  iliit  did  Lu 

(■Toce  bleed  t 
For  tliii  wfl*  the  great  vengeance  done  on  TarrjuiD's 

evil  wed  f 
For  ibis  did  those  fait*  ton*  make  red  tba  axei  ol 

Aicir  sire  1 
For  ihu  did  Soarola'i  right  band  hl»  in  tb»  Tus- 
can fire  f 

The  poet  passes  orer  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  rousing  demucrntic  liurunKne  upon 
the  populace,  which  sinks  into  their  hearts, 
nod  is  only  revealed  in  the  subsequent  in- 
surrection. He  hurries  on  to  the  catastro- 
phe, to  the  most  pathetic  of  Roman  sacri- 
fices, which  is  touctied  with  singtjiar  deli- 
cacy and  icndcmess.  The  fate  of  his  child 
is  foreseen  by  the  heroic  father — and 

Su-aighrwsy  Virginias  ted  tlie  inaEd  a  liltla  ipaee 

a*Id«, 
To  wbete  (be  raking  ihambles  uootl,  piled  up  with 

buto  and  bide, 


Close  lo  yon  low  dark  aiebway,  where,  In  a  erim< 

•OD  flood, 
Leap*  down  lo  tbe  great  srwar  tbe  gargling  nream 

of  blood. 
Usfd  by,  a  Oeaber  on  a  tdook  bad  laid  liia  wbittiri 

down  ■. 
V)rginiii(  CAtight  tbe  whittle  op,  and  bid  it  in  bf|^ 

fown. 
And   ihpn  hie  pyrs  grow  very  dim,  and  bii  throat 

began  IO  sw«U, 
And  ill  a  boarse,  changed  vnire  he  spake :  "  Fare* 

wpII,  swFft  child  '  farewell '. 
Oh  I  hew  I  loved  my  darlinfE  I  thnagb  itern  I  aoma* 

limes  be, 
To  thee,  thou  hnow'sl,  I  was  not  so— wbo  could  be 

so  10  thee  1 
And  bow  my  darling  loved  me  I  ttow  glad  stie  wai 

to  bear 
My  footitep  on  tbe  tbreahold,  when  I  oame  tiack^H 

last  year  ^^M 

And  buw  she  danced  with  plesiate,  to  see  my  cirio^* 

erown, 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hang  it  up,  aod  broogbt 

me  forth  my  gown  ! 
N'ow,  all  Ibote  tbing*  are  over — yes,  all  ihy  pretty 

ways, 
Thy  needlework,  iby  pratde,  thy  onaiebes  of  old 

lays  ; 
And  none    will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile 

when  I  return. 
Or  waicb  betide  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upoa 

his  urn. 
The  house  (hat  wits  llie  happiest  within  the  Roman 

walls, 
The  hniiM!   that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's 

mnrble  balls, 
Now,  for  the  hrighness  of  thy  smile,  mnsi  hava 

eternal  gloom,  ^^H 

And  for  the  mueio  of  tby  voice,  the  silence  or  tbt^| 

tomb. 
The  time  is  ertme.     See  bow   ha  points  his  eager 

hand  this  wayl 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  tby  grief,  like  a  ktie'i 

upon  the  prey  ! 
With  all  his  wit.  he  Utile  deems,  that,  spurned,  be- 
trayed, bereft. 
Tby  fnthcr  liaib  in  Ids  despair  one  Csarful  i«niga 

left. 
He  hula  deems  that  in  ibis  hand,  1  cititch  what 

still  ran  savr 
Tby  gentle  youih  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  por- 
tion of  tbe  slave ; 
Vea,  and   from  nsmelesa  evil,  that  passeth  ttual 

and  blow —  ^m 

Fciul  oulrase,  which  thoD  knowckl  not,  wbioh  lboif^^| 

Shalt  never  know.  ^^ 

Then  etaip  me  round  tbe  ceck  once  more,  and  gin 

me  one  more  kiss  ; 
And  now,  miae  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  wawj 

but  thU." 
With  ilmi  ho  lif\ed  liigh  the  rteel,  and  srooiA  her  If 

the  fide. 
AihI  i»  bpi  blood  the  sank  lo  earth,  and  with  ona] 

sob  she  died. 

The  horror  and  tumult   in  the  market* 
place  are  dramaticaUy  displayed, — 

Some  fell  Iter  Upland  Utile  wriit,  if  LTo  might  tber«] 

be  found  ; 
And   some  tore  up  their  garments  fsst,  snil  stroi 

to  Riancb  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  mn,  and  felt  and  stanched  ;  for  neve 

truer  blow 
That   RDud  ligbt  arm  bad  dealt  in  fight  against  a 

Volsciau  CoQ. 
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Wlien  Appiii*  Clnnilins  «aw  that  (le«d,  be  ihudder- 

rtl  mill  f<»iik  iliiu-fi, 
And  bi4l  till  nira  K>n)e  little  apace  Willi  lb«  oomvr 

Till,  will'  u-iiite  lipt  «ad  blood-sbot  «yei,  Virffiaioa 

Miirrrd  nixb, 
Anil  iioimI   brlnte  itie  juJgmflnt-aeal,  nnd  brld  the 

knifa  nn  lii|{li. 
"0  I  dwellflf*  iu  ihfl  oMhei  gliwm,  aveageH  of  llie 

stain, 
By  Ibis  dear  Ucwd  1  017  »  yon,  do  tight  between 

tlf  twain  : 
Aud  even  a>  Appiut  Claudiiu  hath  dcHll  by  lue  atid 

mioo, 
Deal  ycMi  by  Appius  Clsiidius  and  all  the  Claudian 

lire ! ' 
Bo  apibe  the  slayer  of  hii  child,  aod  tnmed  and 

want  bi«  way  ; 
But  (ifat  hi;  cnst  iM)«  lia|giird  glance  to  where  ilie 

b'ldy  l.-iy. 
And  wrttbrd.nnd  gronned  a  featrul  groan,  and  tbsn, 

with  «icsdliiitt  kit, 
Suro<Je  right  aciua  the  matkot-placo  auto  tha  Stt- 

oreJ  Street. 

Tlie  popular  /meute,  nnd  the  reBiatance  of 
the  lictors  nnd  ihe  followers,  "  the  clients" 
of  Claudiu*,  are  portrayed  with  equal  «pirit ; 
and  the  ballad  closes  in  this  good  and  home- 
ly Cbevy*Chate  fashion, — 

Ami    when  his  stout  roiaincrt  bad  brought  him  to 

his  door, 
His  rac«  and  neok  wart  all  ona  oake  of  flith  and 

elottcd  ante. 
As  Appiui  Citudias  was  that  day,  to  may  his  grand- 

(tn  he. 
GihI  ticnd  R(im«  one  such  other  sight,  aad  send  tne 

there  10  see ! 

Many  of  Mr.  Macatilay'a  readers,  and 
most  of  his  moTO  learned  crilicB,  will  pro- 
bably single  oni  the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Re- 
gilluB  as  the  finest  of  these  Lays.  The 
main  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
this  poem  and  Horatius  is,  that  the  latter  ia 
meant  10  be  purely  Raman,  while  the  BaftU 
of  Rt^llus^  thouch  notional  in  its  general 
spirit,  has  "  «  slight  tinctare  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, nnd  of  Greek  superstition."  As  the 
Battle  of  Rcgillus  is,  in  oil  respecta,  a  Ho- 
meric battle,  so  does  the  poem  in  which  it 
is  chronicled,  or  dramalicaTly  described, 
aspire  to  be  a  Homeric  ballad,  and  therefore 
"  upon  principle,"  incidents  and  images  are 
freely  borrowed  from  the  battle-pieces  of 
Homer.  It  certainly  has  firo  and  action 
enough.  The  lay  i»  supposed  to  bo  chant- 
ed at  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  annual 
banquet  given,  about  two  centuries  after 
the  battle  was  gained,  in  honor  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  potent  auxiliaries  of  Kome. 
As  wc  have  already  given  specimens  of  the 
descriptive  style  of  the  Lays,  we  may  now 
plunge,  for  n  stanza  or  two,  into  the  tug  of 
war,  the  combat  hand  to  hand — th©  Tcry 
heart  and  current  of  the  heady  fight. 

Now  on  each  side  thv  Ifodcrs 
Gsro  aignal  fox  the  cbarg«  ; 


And  on  each  side  the  rootmen 

Sitodo  on  with  Innce  ami  targe  ^ 
Aod  on  each  side  the  horiemeD 

Struck  their  spurs  deep  in  gov*, 
And  fmrn  w  from  ihe  armies 

Mvi  with  n  mighty  roar  : 
And  ttncler  tbni  git-ni  hftttle 

Tbe  rarth  with  blood  was  red  ; 
And,  like  tbe  Fomptioe  fog  at  noin, 

Tbe  duflt  bat>g  uvethend  ] 
Anil  louder  siill  and  louder, 

Rom  from  the  daikeneil  fieM 
Tlio  braying  of  tbe  war-horns, 

Tbe  clang  of  sword  and  shield— 
The  tDftliol  ariuadnnis  9Wire|/iiig 

Like  whirlwinds  o'er  ilic  plain, 
The  fiSouting  of  ihe  tlnyrrs. 

And  screeching  of  the  tlaio. 

Fa)*e  Sextns  rode  eut  foremost : 

Hi*  look  was  hi);h  and  bold  | 
Hiseorslot  was  a  bison's  bide, 

Fluted  with  steel  and  gold. 
As  glares  lite  faitiutiiMl  raRle 

Ftoin  tbe  Digeniion  rock. 
On  a  choice  Inml)  ih&i  bounds  alona 

BcfofT  Biinilii»iH'n  H'-cfc, 
Uormin^us  glared  en  Sextus, 

And  cnme  with  oagte  speed  j 
Hermioius  on  black  Ausier — 

Brave  champion  on  hrara  Steed  ; 
In  his  riyht  bnnd  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  Bridge  so  well, 
And  on  his  helm  ihe  crowQ  he  won 

When  proud  Fidenae  fell. 
Wo  10  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  hi)  pnib  to-day  ! 
False  Sextus  saw,  and  trembled, 

And  turned,  and  lied  away. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  ftir  to  Nonh  .-Ehuiius. 

The  Maiter  of  the  Kojghia, 
Gave  Tnheio  of  Notha 

To  feed  the  Poician  kites. 
Next  under  thiise  red  horS«-hooA 

Flncoiis  of  8eita  lay  ; 
Better  had  he  been  pruning 

Among  his  elrni  tliai  day. 
Mamilitts  saw  the  alnuBhier, 

And  tossed  his  golden  crest, 
And  lowanfs  the  Master  of  the  Enighto, 

Through  the  thick  hauls  pressed. 
^butius  smote  Mnindius 

So  fiercely  nn  ibe  shirW, 
That  the  great  lord  ofTtiscutura 

Well  ni;{b  Killed  nn  the  feld. 
MsTniliDS  smote  ^butips, 

Wiib  a  good  aim  and  true, 
Jilit  where  the  neck  and  shoulder  join. 

And  pierced  him  through  and  through  ; 
And  brave  ^butius  Eh'a 

Fell  swooning  10  ihc  ground: 
Bnt  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 

Eneompasaed  hitn  around. 
His  clioots  from  the  battle 

Burr  him  some  little  space  ; 
And  Ailed  a  helm  from  the  dark  lake, 

Aud  bathed  bis  brow  and  fac«  ; 
And  when  at  last  h«  openod 

Hit  swimming  eyes  to  ligbt. 
Men  say,  the  earliest  word  he  ipako 

Was,  '•  Friends,  how  goes  ibc  fight  V 

But  nxanwhile  in  tbe  oenirs 
tireat  deeds  of  srms  were  wronght ; 

There  Antua  ihe  Dictator, 
And  there  Voletiui  foaBhl. 
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AoId<,  with  hit  gnoj  titati<Uiirord, 

A  bloody  )iRtraR«  clcan-d 
To  wlieie,  Bmiilet  i)io  iliickcst  toes, 

He  inw  ttic  long  wtiilc  bcurd. 

lie  dioppcd  (be  litaoe :  ho  droppsd  tbe  rein* : 

Be  fvll  n«  fnll  lti<!  dead. 
Iki\t-n  Auliii  S|trii)^>  ID  sinf  Itim, 

"Wilb  cyt9  likv  caftls  or  flra  ; 
Bnl  fnfirr  Titiix  hnlli  fifitting  ilnwn, 

And  to"''  '  <". 

F«n  d«  V. ,.  3(i(Ui£  ; 

Ami  Land  Im  tru  >:  on  foot 

Afftnnd  ilip  r  ■! 
Firit  Tinif  gBvr  tall  Lao«o 

A  dcaiti  wifund  in  llio  lfto«  ; 
Tnll  Cnr*n  wni  Uic  lituvcM  mftn 

or  [|ii'  hiave  FaMan  race  : 
Aulns  •Ictm'  Rei  of  Gttbii, 

The  prtrst  of  Juno'i  tiirino  : 
Vulerini  unuio  tlowu  Jiiltui, 

Or  Runie's  K'^*^  Julian  lioA} 
Julitis,  wbo  lul^  Iti9  mntiiioti 

Hisb  '"i  'bo  Vclinn  hill, 
Anri  iliriiupth  nil  tiiina  of  weal  and  WO 

Fallowed  proud  Tiir<iuiii  itill. 
Nov  figbt  itcroti  pruiltl  Tar<juio 

A  corpFU  wiLl  Jtiliii*  Ilk)  : 
And  TiiitK  gmaned  willi  ra){«  ftltd  gricf, 

And  ai  Valeiius  mado. 
Vnloriua  struck  ni  Tiiat, 

Ami  l'|>|>tfit  elf  baltliis  Oteit  ) 
But  Tiuj*  »tnl.l.od  Val^-rim 

A  spAO  (Icep  til  the  brenal. 
Like  n  miiBl  Fnapp«I  lijr  tUe  (empot, 

Valenufl  reeled  and  £<ll 
Ah:   U-<>  >■  ina  (ur  tlie  ROod  honw 

Tbnl  lores  rlio  Ppojilf;  wcU  ! 

Tbe  BtroggJe  is  now  to  rceorer  ihc  bodies 
of  Uir  fallen  wurriurs  ;  Au)ii»  animating  ihe 
Romans  lo  recover  ih«  body  of  their  cfism- 
pion  Valerius — biddiog  the  patriot  warriors 
reroembcr  ibat — 

"For  yinr  «H»cii  nftd  bnbie* 

In  iIk  front  ntnk  h«  fell : 
Nuw  ftlmf  lilt!  men  U)T  Ibe  good  liOllM 

"Vbal  ipv*«»  ibe  rcnplc  well 
Tbifn  tenfi<li1  ifiirci  tliB  body 

Tbf  roar  r»f  bntlle  rose, 
Like  tb«  ronrofn  biirning  fnrem, 

Wbea  »  aLToDg  Nuilb  wind  bluwi. 

Other  desppmtR  encounters  of  kniglitji 
id  lenders  inkc  jtlace,  but  auxiliaries  are 
,«een  appronchin?  the  Lottan  array.  Hermi- 
nine  is  itliin,  and  fortune  is  turning  against 
the  Romann;  when,ut  the  critical  moment 
while  the  Dictator  is  preparing  for  a  last 
denierate  cHbrt,  Castor  and  I'ollu:!,  tbe 
"Twin-gods,  appear,  and — 

Ue  wai  awnro  of  a  princely  naif 

Tbar  rnde  at  ht«  right  band. 
So  lllte  ih«y  wrn,  no  miTial 

Mifbi  on«  from  otb»r  know  I 
Wbite  a*  «naw  tbeir  nrn>iit  wsa  : 

Ttieir  (KtJ*  were  wbilc  as  mow. 
Never  eneittihly  anvil 

Dill  (urli  rtir«  armnr  Ktenm  ; 
And  n«vcr  did  luob  galinoi  steedj 

Dunk  of  Ko  oiutUiy  ttteftm. 
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Everj'  warrior  is  struck  with  awe  when 
these  onlcnown  knights  take  the  van  of  the 
Roman  rouks.  They  confcKs  thot  they  are 
called  by  many  naiiics,  and  known  in  luai 
lands;  that  their  home  is  by  the  proud  E, 
rotas,  and  that  they  have  come  to  bottle  ffl 
(he  right  on  the  side  of  Rome.  The  Itgjj 
is  now*  renewed  with  fresh  vigor.  Victoi 
is  with  Home,  the  citizens  of  which,  wiUr 
(he  Hig:h  Puntifl;  the  Fathers,  the  higher 
dignitaries,  and  a  great  promise uouscruwf' 
are  represented  as  waiting,  with  anxioi 
hearts,  for  tidings  of  the  Iwttle.  Eve  w«« 
closing,  when  the  same  princely  pair  who, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  stood  by  Aulus^  w< 
seen  "  pricking  towards  the  town." 

8(1  like  ibey  were,  man  nevsr 

Saw  twifli  to  |iK«  before  ; 
R«rd  wilb  gore  ibcit  artrim  wai, 

Tlieir  iincds  wer«  red  with  gf>re. 
"  Hail  to  Ihe  great  Asylam ! 

Iluil  tu  the  lull-lop*  t«vcn  I 
Hail  lo  ilic  ftro  that  burnt  for  ar«. 

And  tbe  »bield  thitf  fell  fmm  UcavonI 
This  day,  by  L«kc  Hcgitlut, 

Under  tiie  Ponisn  b«i|;lii, 
All  in  iIm3  larvdiof  Tuioulum 

Wat  fought  a  f;loriou>  fl|[bl, 
To-inorrow.  yoiii  Hicinior 

Shall  bring  in  trii>ir>pli  boing 
Tb«  tpoila  of  thirty  citiea 

To  deck  lU«  sbnites  uf  Romel"* 
Then  bunt  from  ibat  great  concoiitae 

A  shout  that  shook  tbti  lowerv, 
And  nomo  rati  north,  and  mme  ran  aooth, 

Crying,  "  Tbu  day  is  oora  I" 
Bui  on  rude  iLeM  atrange  borsemcD, 

With  stow  and  lordly  pace  ; 
And  none  who  fsw  their  bearing 

I>urat  a*k  llieir  nnme  nr  rnoc. 
On  rode  they  to  the  Forum. 

While  laurel-boDghs  and  floK-crs, 
Fioni  huiiar-mpj  and  from  windows,' 

Fell  on  iheir  crtJt  in  *huH"C(f. 
When  they  drew  nish  to  Teaia, 

Tlivy  vftuliod  down  amain. 
And  waabed  ibeit  buritti  in  the  w«U 

Tlini  ejiriti^'s  l»v  Ttnia's  lane. 
And  firnighi  H|f(iia  ihcy  mounted, 

And  rode  to  Vvsta'a  doof  ; 
Then  like  a  ItlaM,  away  tbey  paaaed, 

And  no  mau  law  tbom  more. 

We   roust  stop   here The  generooi 

attempt  of  Mr.  Alacaolay  will,  we  hope,  ffive 
nn  impulse  to  our  younger  poets.  When 
the  nnpahilitics  of  the  popular  tiotlad,  for 
great  and  repeneraliu(;(  moral  and  political, 
as  well  oa  poetical  purposes,  begin  to  be 
nnderittood,  a  change  for  the  belter  must" 
visible  in  the  character  of  popular  verse. 


SUORT  aiDES  IN  AN  AUTHORS  OM^'iBU& 

MONOPOLISTS.  4 

The  greatest  monopolist  upon  record  was 
the  pUilanvhtopK  iwnW\ii\iM»\!\'4*»'«V«i  vtv^^ 
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ed  that  tlie  nhole  world  might  become  one 
cily,  nn  anpirntion  which  is  destined,  per- 
haps, to  receive  its  uUimale  accomplish- 
roenl  from  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  in- 
created  intercourse  of  nations,  through  the 
nnirersal  predominance  of  free  trade.— 
When  the  passions  and  the  intercsta  of  men 
are  engafjed  on  behalf  of  tronnuillitjr  and 
commerce,  when  there  is  rapid  and  unre- 
stricted communication  from  one  country 
to  another,  when  the  sea  that  goes  round 
onr  globe  like  a  ring,  marries  the  uttermost 
enda  of  ihe  earth  to  each  other  through 
the  ministry  of  steam  narigation  j  is  it  not 
possible  that  llicir  nuptials  may  be  ccle- 
braled  by  an  eU-emhrncing  peace  and  lo?c 
that  shall  realize  the  benerolent  desire  of 
Antoninus  T  The  thought  may  be  deemed 
visionary,  but  let  us  mdulge  it,  however 
small  may  be  the  chance  of  its  fiilHIment, 
for  though  our  hopes  may  often  appear  Uto- 
pian to  others,  may  often  ditinppoint  our- 
selves, they  hare  a  constant  tendency  to 
produce  their  own  nccomplifehment.  To 
achiere  any  great  object  we  must  first  bc- 
Hcrc  in  it,  and  by  con»lanlly  etrctrhtng  our- 
selves upwards,  our  elustic  minds  may 
eventually  reach  what  at  first  seemed  unal- 
tainahle.  The  reputed  ri.iionaries  and  men 
of  sanguine  lempcranient  who  have  pre- 
dicted and  hailed  the  uprising  of  a  better 
age,  have  expedited  its  advent  :  while  they 
who  have  written  despondingly  of  manV 
prospeclF,  if  they  have  not  in  reality  dark- 
ened  the  future,  have  at  least  thrown  n 
cloud  over  the  present. 

And  even  if  the  visionist  do  aometimes 
"  sequester  himself  into  Utopian  and  Atlan- 
tic schemes,"  let  it  not  be  imngincd  that 
his  speculations  are  iinbeneficial  to  man- 
kind ;  for  a  glittering  delusion,  instead  of 
beguiling  us  like  an  ignis  fatuus  into  sloughs 
and  quagmires,  may  somclimes  enHghieii 
OUT  footsteps,  and  guide  us  from  the  crook- 
ed and  dirty  paths  of  life  into  a  higher  and 
purer  course.  Hopes  for  the  future  arc 
our  compensation  for  the  past,  and  there  )t> 
consolation  even  in  the  dreams  and  man- 
elevating  mistakes  of  our  species,  for  we 
should  scorcely  be  able  to  endure  the  de- 
grading truthM  of  history,  wore  it  not  for 
Its  ennobling  illusions. 

"  At  all  the  great  periods  of  history," 
writes  Madame  de  Siat-O,  "  men  have  cm- 
braced  some  sort  of  enthusinsiic  sentiment 
at  an  universal  principle  of  action.  Chiv- 
alry is  to  modern  what  the  heroic  age  uiis 
to  ancient  times:  all  the  noble  recollections 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  attached  to  it." 

As  these  recollections  fade  away,  we 
flhoold  turn  from  the  past  to  the  future — 


convert  the  pleasures  of  Memory  iiuo  the 
pleasures  of  Hope,  and  live  in  the  delight- 
ful and  exalting  conviction  that  ibere  is  o 
Golden  Age  to  come. 

JUSAVFLICATIOn  OP  TERMS. 

Calling  a  straight  canal  the  Serpenlinc 
River  :  terming  ihe  North  and  South  Ame* 
riran  Stocks  and  Bonds — Securities  ;  after 
some  much-ado-about-notbing  debate,  ta1k> 
ing  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House;  re- 
questing the  public,  in  some  affair  of  which 
it  is  profoundly  ignorant,  to  suspend  its 
judgment;  dubbing  every  gross  or  nasty 
inquiry,  a  delicate  investigation.  But  per- 
haps the  most  signal  misnomer  is  that  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who,  being  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  he  should  publish  a 
work  he  had  written,  went  upon  bis  knees 
and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  a  directing  sign, 
which  he  received  in  a  supernatural  noise, 
described  as  being  loud,  though  yel  gentle, 
whereupon  he  published  his  book,  and  en- 
titled it** Do  Vctttaio" 

"TBEBB     IS    A   SOUL   OP   COODNC8S    IK   THTKOS 
EVIL." 

It  has  been  said  that  alchemy,  astrologjr, 
and  superstition  are  the  worthless  parents 
of  three  noble  children — chemistrj',  astro- 
nomy, ond  relifiion  ;  to  which  might  be  add- 
ed the  old  dictum,  that  iaventiou  is  the  off- 
spring of  necessity. 

WouliI  men  cbwrvlngly  disil)  it  oat, 
they  would  find  that  the  great  moral  che- 
mist is  perpetually  extracting  antidotes 
from  bnnes,  wholesome  medicaments  from 
the  most  deadly  poisons.  As  in  the  male- 
rial  world  the  vilest  refuse  stimulates  the 
growth  ond  expands  the  bcnuly  of  nature's 
vegetable  productions,  so  in  the  moral 
world  arc  our  worst  pnssions  and  rices 
sometimes  converted  into  a  measure  for  the 
noblest  virtues.  Goodness,  in  fact,  could 
not  exist  independently  of  evil, for  without 
hardness  of  heart,  meanness,  fraud,  false- 
hood, hypocrisy,  oppression,  there  would 
be  no  charily,  generosity,  honesty,  truth, 
candor,  justice.  The  latter  qualities  are 
called  into  existence  by  the  former;  or 
rather  they  are  the  contrasted  lights  and 
shades  that  create  cnch  other.  Eradicated 
and  burnt  weeds  fertilize  the  field  on  tvhich 
they  grew  ;  so  do  our  extirpated  and  d^ 
stroycd  vices  improve  the  reclaimed  heart 
from  whoso  rankness  they  Grst  sprang;. 
Our  virtues  are  Hko  plants  of  which  tho 
hidden  root  may  sometimes  be  surrounded 
with   impurit}- ;  but  what  mon,  when  he 
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ftHOBT   aiDES  IN  An  AOtHOV's  OXNIBrs. 


T1 


night  smell  to  n  rosci  wotiM  go  stiitliiig  an<l 

groping:   amoug  the  compost  bcneatlt  the 

lurFiicc  \ 
Proviilcnce  is  constantly  working  out  a 

purifying  process  ittrou<*h  the  fermentatioD 

of  impurp  pnisioiis. 

"La  li'gisliition,"  wrilei  Jules  Michelet," 

."coDsidcre   riiornnie  tel  oii'il  est,  ct  veui 

I  ea  tirer  parti  pour  le  bien  de  la  sociC'te  hu- 

[iinsine.     AIosi  da  trois  vices,  Targucil  fu- 

i.TOce,  I'avaricc,  rainbiiion,qiii  ^garcnt  tout 

]c  genre  htiinain,  elle  lire  le  metier  de  In 
.guerre,  Ic  commerce,  la  poliiiquc,  dnns  les- 
, quels  fte  Torment  le  courage,  rojitilencc,  In 
[-lagessc  dc   rhomme   d'^tnl.      Trois  vices 

capables  de  dftruire  la  race  huinuiDe  pro- 
[.  diiisent  la  felicite  publique." 

CSOOKED  AMSWCBS. 

[       "  How  could  you  mannso   to  contract  so 
many   debisV    demandea    a   friend   of  a 
I  spendtbrifi. 

"  By  always  enlargirtg  them,"  was  the  re- 


%, 


Coring  a  rehenrsti  at  Covont  Garden,  the 
prompter  pctlislily  exclnimed, 

"  Mr.  ^\  ewitxer,  I  wish  you  would  pay  a 
little  attention." 

"  So  I  am,  as  little  as  I  can,"  rejoined 
,Uie  ncior. 

**!  beg  youT  pardon,**  said  a  gentleman, 

courteously  saluting   ortoilior    in  o  coflce- 

^'room,  "I  don't  immediately  recollect  your 

■  name:  but  I  think  I  have  lind  the  pleasure 

of  meeting  you  somcwbore." 

*' Nothing  is  more  probable,  for  I  very 
often  go  there,"  replied  iho  parly,  return- 
ing the  bow,  and  resuming  the  perusal  of 
bis  newspaper. 

A  medical  man  asked  his  legal  adviser 
faonr  he  could  punifih  a  fnotmnn  who  had 
•tolcn  n  cauister  of  valuable  snufT. 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  Act,"  replied 
the  Inwyer,  "  that  makes  it  penal  to  take 
F.  intir' 

Methinka  I  hear  the  reader  petulantly 
exclaim,  "this  is  all  very  frivolous  t" 

Most  sapient  sir  or  madam  I  (as  the  case 
may  be)  the  fact  is  frankly  admitted.  One 
cannot  oe  always  talking  sense,  and  it  vould 
be  wrong  were  it  practicable. 

Misreilallltiam  consiliis  bremn, 

»  the  advice  of  Horace,  and  what  says  Sen- 
«ca,  writing  on  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind  1 

"  Dnnda  est  remissio  animis,  nee  in 
eadom  inlentione  squaliter  reiincnda  mens, 

«  Ia  hi*  uaoslaiioa  o(  La  £cif«ua  Nwt«. 


sed  nd  jocoB  revocnndo." — if  we  wish  thi 
mental  buw  to  retain  its  strength  and  elai 
ticity^  it  must  be  occasionally  unbent. 


TlOIA'EaS. 

Without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  thoE 
housewives  who  sometimes  tell  their  slal 
lernly  servants  or  children  that  cleanlinei 
is  next  to  godliness,  I  have  a  strong  dispf 
sitioo  to  give  tidinesii  precedence  uf  mui 
virtues  ibat   may  perhaps  consider  ihei 
selves  entitled  lo  take  the  lead  instead 
following  in  its  train.     Even  when  pushet 
to  a  fitiicnl  and  fasiidiout*  nicety,  it  is  aa 
excess  iu  the  right  direction,  for  it  is  surel 
belter  to  go  beyond  the  mark  of  neatoei 
and  regularity  than  to  fall  short  of  it.     Tl 
diness  has  in  it  much  more  than  meets  tl 
eye.     It  will  generally  be  found  that  aloi 
of  material  or^fer   involves  a  love  of  moi 
order,  fur  there  is  a  much  greater  symj 
(hy    than  is  commonly  suppuNcd  beiwe< 
corporeal  and  mental  habits,  between  the 
outward  and  visible   sign,  and   the  inwai 
sense  of  grace — so  thai  I   should  imnie< 
ately  predicate  of  a  tidy  person  ihut  he  wi 
«  well-conducted  person- — one  disposed 
set  his  house  in  order  meinnhoricnlly 
well  as  literally,  one  who  would  have  clcl 
hands  figuratively  as  well  as  digitally. 

When  I  observe  that  a  person  (call  hirrli 
precision,  a  quiz  if  you  will)  feels  his  c] 
offended  if  a  picture  hang  awry,  if  his  rooi 
be  littered,  if  the  smallest  article  be  out  of 
its  place,  I  see  before  mo  a  pilot  balloon, 
which  shows  me  the  current  of  his  inclina- 
tiims,  and  I  suy  to  myself,  that  man  in  the 
ercnt  affairs  of  life,  as  well  os  io  the  small 
economy  of  his  parlor,  is  a  friend  lo  con- 
gruity,  order,  arrangement,  (iiuess,  and  all 
the  properties.  S 

Wlini  tidinesa  of  inward  feeling  can  ImH 
looked  for  from  those  who  are  slovens  and 
slatterns  in  externals ;  what  regurd  to  ap^^ 

free  ran  CCS  in  conduct  from  those  who  nejH 
ect  them    in  person!     And   yet  we  ha«(^ 
sluts  who  seem  to  think  they  have  a  vested 
interest  in  their  dirty  habits,  and  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  when  they  are  exposed. 

"  Do  you  call  this  cleaning  the  room  V 
asked  a  mistress,  obserriug  one  bright 
morning  tliat  the  dust,  iosteau  of  being  ci 
ried  away,  had  been  brushed  into  the 
cesses  of  the  apartment. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the   flippant   replj 
"  the  room    would  be  clean   enough  if  it 
were  not  for  the  nasty  sun»  that  shows 
the  dirty  corners.'* 

Exactly  iu  tho  same  spirit  do  our  senatt 
rial  sluggards,  and  aati-cducatioaaji.d.T^^^ 


snoKT  mDU  nt  ah  actbos's  0M:<iBrs. 


wc)l-n»-we-Bre  sort  of  people  comptnin  of 
the  intrusive  rays  of  knowletige  when  ihey 
pciicirnto  into  their  pririlcgo  ;  (tnrkn^«itnnd 
foulnesft.  They  hate  the  piihtic  enlighten- 
ment which  rercats  all  the  dirty  cornc-r!t  of 
the  political  and  socinl  systetiK  Tticir  own 
ignorance  may  be  Llias,  and  they  not  per- 
hups  be  nhogethcr  unwise  in  aniictpaitng 
inischlef  from  the  march  of  intellect  in 
otlicfB  ;  for  in  a  general  itluininniioa  people 
must  either  write**  empty  house"  upon  their 
front,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  their  dark 
wiadows  pcUcd  by  the  passing  rabble. 

THE   ABITHKETIC   OF   HAPPINESS. 

To  simple  numerals,  either  Koman  or 
Arobic,  1  make  no  allusion.  I  stop  not  to 
atij^mntize  the  dishonest  spendthrift,  who, 
being  anxious  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world, 
and  to  take  good  care  of  number  one,  nmkcs 
ft  great  dash  tiiitil  htsnfiairs  arc  &11  at  sixes 
and  Kevenfi,  i»  eventually  reduced  lo  n  ci- 
pher, takes  refuge  in  a  continental  hospital 
for  pecuniar?  irtcurahlea,  nnd  when  he  dioK, 
afTords  old  S'ick  a  fair  opportunity  to  dot 
and  carry  one.  No,  1  would  simply  refer 
to  the  four  arithmetical  rules— mmliplicn- 
tion,  addition,  subtraction,  division — by  a 
careful  study  of  which  we  may  steer  into 
tbo  harbor  of  happiness  with  the  same  cer* 
(niaty  that  the  sailor  reaches  his  deside* 
ralea  port  by  consulting  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

"Happiness  !"  exclaims  the  render, 
"  what  so  easy  to  lose,  what  so  dilTicutt  to 
attain  \" 

Pardon  me,  you  ore  wrong  in  both  posi* 
lions,  because  you  hare  forgotten  your 
a,ritbmetic  Recollect  how  memory  mnlti- 
plies  the  joys  that  are  past — how  hope  inul- 
lipliea  the  joys  that  are  to  come.  The 
whole  life  ofa  good  man  may  be  a  continu- 
ously grateful  recollection  uf  duties  dis- 
charged, on  ever-present  nnlepastof  the  ce- 
lestial beatitudes.  Take  this  ecstatic  feeling 
for  yoar  multiplicand,  threescore  and  ten 
years  for  your  average  multiplicator,  and 
then  add  up  the  qoantum  of  hnppiness  ob- 
tainable even  in  this  world!  If  we  would 
but  make  a  right  calculation  of  life,  how 
incalculably  would  it  rise  in  our  estimation ! 
What  a  glorious  and  delightful  eni'gma  is 
mere  existence,  opart  from  all  its  accidents 
and  concomitants.  Is  it  nothing,  when  you 
might  have  been  a  spider,  an  earwig,  a  tad- 
pole, to  be  a  lord  of  this  beautiful  creation, 
a  reasoning  being,  with  all  his  proud  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments  1  Add  up  all  these 
capacities  for  felicity,  get  the  sum  total  by 
heart,  and  be  grateful. 


And  sickness,  failure,  misfortune,  unhnp- 
piiiess,  those  master  miseries  of  wbich  we 
fto  loudly  complain  uhrn  they  occnr,  wbat 
are  they  but  interruptions  of  health,  suc- 
cc8«,  good  fortime,  joy  1  What  are  they 
but  the  vatutary  cliciiges  and  ctiecks  vbich 
will  give  a  zest  to  the  return  of  onr  former 
iiate,  even  as  hunger  imparts  a  higher  rel- 
ivh  to  food,  and  fati::uc  enhances  the  plea- 
sure of  repose.  Mfiiiy  arc  the  men  who 
would  never  know  that  they  had  been  living 
in  the  poxsession  of  blessings  unless  they 
occssionolly  lost  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  uf  Hubiraelion,  a  precious  rule 
of  moral  arithmetic,  when  we  calculate  It 
rightly. 

If  the  grumblers  who  are  envious  of  their 
superiors,  and  discontented  with  their  own 
lot,  wDutdbut  subtract  those  above  from  the 
oggregate  of  those  beneath  them,  they 
would  generally  find  theroselvL's  much  be- 
yond tlic  mean  position.  The  bnlauce  is  in 
their  favor,  and  if  they  understood  arithme* 
tic  ihcy  would  be  tlmnkful  that  ihey  are  no 
lower,  instead  of  being  discontented  that 
Ihey  arc  not  higher. 

And  why,  while  complaining  of  present 
disappointments,  are  w*c  so  rarely  grateful 
fur  past  pleasures'!  Because  we  do  not 
understand  the  rule  of  multiplication. — 
When  the  mirror,  slipping  from  the  boy'a 
hand  was  shattered  to  pieces,  showing  him 
his  face  in  every  fragment,  he  exclaimed, 
"How  fortunate  that  I  let  it  fall  f  I  have 
now  twenty  looking-glasses  Instead  of  one.** 

Such  might  be  our  own  reflections  when 
any  long-enjoyed  odvantaae  fnlls  broken  to 
the  ground.  We  should  multiply  it  by  the 
twenty  years  during  which  we  possessed 
it,  udd  the  future  liupe  of  its  recover^*,  and 
by  deducting  the  whole  from  the  quantum 
of  our  present  discontent,  the  latter  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  a  cipher. 

The  roost  miserable  man  thnt  ever  lived 
would  diminish  liis  ground  of  complaint  by 
a  third  at  least,  if  ho  would  subtract  from 
his  sufferings  the  hours  of  sleep,  during 
which  he  Mas  on  a  par  with  the  happiest. 
i\n  eastern  fabulist,  recording  a  king  who 
dreamt  every  niglii  that  he  wan  o  beggar, 
and  a  beggar  who  dreamt  everj*  night  that 
he  was  a  king,  in(|uireB  which  of  the  two, 
supposing  each  to  have  slept  twelve  hours 
out  of  twenty-four,  Imd  ilie  greatest  or  the 
least  enjoyment  of  existence.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  crcde  qiuni  hahts  tt  haltg^ 
and  we  exchange  the  monarch's  day  or  the 
mendicant's  ntghi,  we  shall  reduce  the  en- 
joyments of  the  two  to  nn  e<iuaiioD.  And 
this  is  what  Providence  is  constantly  ef- 
fecting, by  a    system   of  drawbacks   nod 
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compensations  ;  by  baUuciog  ibe  fear  of 
)Bing  wtiDi  wc  have,  agniust  the  hope  of 
raioing  uliat  wc  have  ooi. 
Instead  o(  inournrully  ni](Iiii;;r  up  the 
L^mount  of  any  loss  as  a  aroundwork  for 
Icomphiini,  it  would  be  well  m  subtract  it 
iiiutD  what  is  left,  that  wc  may  see  Uuw 
Jviuch  retitnins  as  a  ba^is  for  gratitude.  It 
fii  very  absurd,  says  Plutarcn,  lo  lament 
ifcr  what  in  lost,  and  not  lo  rejoice  for  what 
'  left,  iiftropos  to  which  he  quotes  a  wise 
jocb  of  Arisiippas,  the  Cyrenaic  philoso- 
who,  having  lost  a  considerable  farm, 
to  one  who  »eemcd  excessively  to  com- 
itionaie  hi»  miefortune,  "  You  have  but 
s  tiald,  I  have  three  left;  why  should  1 
pot  rather  grieve  for  you  V 

Discontent  bocooius  .'«till  more  unreason* 
jabte  when  people    bewail  the  loa*   of   that 
[pf  which  the  posseBsion  gave  thutu  no  ptea- 
[fare.    Determined  to  reserve  to  themselves 
le  right  of  complaint,  ihcy    toss  up  with 
,tte  upon  the  same  knavish  principle  ns  the 
•choolboy-'s  "  hcada,  I  win — tails  you  lose." 
Ditrinion,  also,  is  a  valuable  rule,  for  we 
halve  our  sorrows  by  imparting  them  to  a 
»ympathi]cing  friend;  while,  contradictory 
n«  it  may  sound,  we  double  our  own  grati- 
fications by  sharing  them  with   another. — 
In  conclusion,  let  it  be  recollected  by  those 
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Btigbi  tluvera  ilial  gprn  our  grounds, 
AnJ  pcffiinitil  air  JispiiiM:, 

Fiiir  Uitm^ — pay  bot» — sw«l  .iionnds, 
Thai  charm  our  cv'ry  Mrn>e— 


Yc  iPQcb  as  if  we  scsn 
Vuur  loving  lore  ariehl, 

Tim  Hpsven.  forioiling  man, 
Sheds  prodigal  delight. 

Our  mnroing  claims  fulfiU'iI, 
We  well  may  copy  canh. 

And  let  day'^  siiD'^i^t  gild 
Our  eteuing  tiuurs  with  mirth. 


\ 
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SIMILES   OP    DIS&miLITOJB. 


Metaphors  have  been  called  tmnsparentj 
veils,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  more 
opnquc  than  diepbonoun,  and  hear  a  nearel 
resemblance  to  plate  glas?,  which,  thougt 
pellucid  enough  lo  the  tenant  within,  is  im< 
pervious  to  the  passenger  without.  So  i1 
is  with  comparisons  and  resemblance^'^ 
which  are  to  be  used  with  due  direction, 

Fur  similes  on  plain  occasions, 
Ob^rO'-i.  us  by  ibrir  illuiiiralliinit, 
Awg'KwesIo  qnicrl:  rrw  appear 
To  ibickeo  wbat  ihey're  laesni  lo  clear. 

Of  this  offuacating  procesSf  a  proof  occur| 
in  a  sermon  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sach< 
verell,  who.  speaking  of  difli^renl  courses o( 
same 


ID  one  comniua  centre. 


H. 


who  study  the   calculations  und  the  arith- 1  aciion   tending  to    the    same  result,   say 
^Hic  of  happiness,  thill  the  merest  trifles  j '' They  concur  like  parallel  lines  meetio 
■y  be    made   to   minister  to  it*   support,     "  *"" 

ven  as  a  swimrour  is  enabled  to  keep  hi>^ 
»ad  above  water  by   bladders   filled  with 
air; — that  the  burden  which   is  well   and 
cheerfully  borne  ceases  to  be  fell; — that 
[vol   10  wish  for  a  thing  is  the  same  as  to 
Jiave  it  i— tbiit  not  to  regret  a  loss  is  stilt 
[io  possesR  what  you  have   lost ; — and  that 
[>-e  may  all    hure  what  wu  like,  sitnply  by 
Eiog  what  we  have. 


TU    tIGHT    niOK    ABOVB. 

For  one  truly  piona  man  whose  looks  ami 

ilhoughts   arc  fixed  upon  the  sky,  in  order 

^hal  he  may  btudy,  like  an  astronomer,  the 

'wondurii  and  the  ways  of  heaven,  there  arc 

l^fly  hypocrites,  whose  upturned  eyes  take 

Uu>  aa.mc  direciino  in  order  that,  like  sailors 

Steering  by  tlie  stars,  ih(>y  may  the  better 

t'Sinke  tlioir   way   hetc   below.      We  hare 

ipeen   told,   on   very    competent  authority, 

[that  men  go  into  the  church  to  live   by  it: 

ibut  wc  hear  little  of  their  living /or  it,  and 

'nothing  of  their  being  prepared  to  die  for 

[il,  if  necessary.     Well  would  it   be  for  uh 

ipll  if  the   current  of  our  dispositions,  nnd 

ibe  tides  of  our  passions,  like  those  of  the 

sea,  were  alwoys  governed  by  a  tight  from 


THE  SEPULCHRES  OF  ETRURIA. 

from  tUm  Ditblio  RerUw. 

ro«r  lo  the  Sepulc/irta  of  Etruria  in  ]S39,by 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray»    London  :  ISiO. 

The  volume  before  us  is  written  oo  %! 
subject  of  no  ordinary  interest;  and  wqi] 
shall  ndd  of  no  ordinary  importance.  It  14, 
a  subject  aUo,  which  is  new  to  a  vast  num 
ber  of  our  English  readers ;  sepulchres  aro] 
not  usually  objects  of  attrociioo  to  the  coaf  j 
tinenial,  much  Jess  lo  the  female,  tourist  |J 
nnd  the  very  novelty  of  the  present  worL'.j 
mdepcndently  of  its  historical  value,  shouli!'] 
make ^  acceptable  to  a  larger  proportion! 
of  the.  reading  public.  In  the  crowd  oCi 
travellers  who  go  each  year  the  round  of 
the  continental  cities;  getting  rid  of  muctkj 
of  their  cash,  and  none  of  their  prejudices^ 
A-ho  estininle  the  motives  of  men  and  ol 
actions,  nnd  the  tendencies  of  civil  and  re«J 
ligious  institutions,  hy  the  narrow  and  err-t 
ing  standard  of  their  own  preconceived] 
opioious,  and  ibcsc  not  of  the  niostealighb-j 
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ened  or  liberal  description  ;  it  i»  cheering 
to  meet  one  vupcrior  lo  the  &eclarinn  feel- 
ings or  national  prejudices  of  the  country, 
nnd  ditipancd  to  do  justice  to  all,  even 
though  their  religion  should  be  different 
from  his  own.  It  is  not  every  day  we  meet 
B  writer  who  han  the  hardihood  lo  assert 
that  the  Italians  arc  a  noble  people,  thai 
the  caouns  of  a  prortacial  church  are  intel- 
ligent and  well-iaformed  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  sovereign  PontitThimi^elf  deserves 
the  g^raiitude  of  the  world  for  the  services 
lie  has  rendered  lo  the  cause  of  science 
and  liternture. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Gray  was  first 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties by  nn  exhibition  of  urns,  vases,  and 
sarcophngi,  some  years  ago,  in  Pall  Mall, 
by  Campanari,  an  Italian.  The  beauty  of 
these  relics  of  an  extinct  and  almost  un- 
known people,  excited  her  curiosity  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  on  a  journey  to  Italy 
some  time  after,  she  resolved  to  explore, 
personally,  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
found.  The  collection  of  Campanari,  which 
was  afterwards  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum,  was  small  and  insignificant,  com- 
pared to  the  magnificent  collections  to 
which  she  had  access,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  (iregoTi.in  ftfuseiim, 
begun  by  the  present  Pontifl",  was  especially 
en  object  of  attenttuo.  Private  individuals 
were  tn  possession  of  many  heautirul  and 
extensive  coltpctions,  and  valuable  speci- 
mens were  each  day  being  brought  to  light 
by  the  zeal  or  the  cupidity  of  the  excava- 
tors, and  to  be  met  with  in  the  public  shops 
and  stalU  of  Home,  exercising  the  learning 
■nd  ingenuity  of  its  antiquaries.  So  nume- 
rous were  they,  that,  in  the  year  1B15,  the 
tombs  of  Tartjuinii  yielded  no  fewer  than 
five  thousand  vases;  and  so  valuable  were 
raony  of  them,  that  it  was  confidently  slated, 
that,  in  three  months,  no  less  a  sum  than 
forty  thousand  scudi  was  realized  by  three 
speculators  alone. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should 
have  been  so  long  concealed.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  suspected  that  the  niins 
of  Etruria  contained  many  relics  and  me- 
morials of  its  former  inhabitants,  and  a  few 
were  from  time  to  time  discovered.  But 
the  excavations  were  carried  on  with 
neither  system  nor  perseverance  :  the  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  are  the  re- 
anlt  of  comparatively  a  few  years.  A  na- 
tive of  Toscanella,  about  forty  miles  from 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, was  the  first  professional  explorer  of 
whom  we  hive  any  record.    He  entered 


into  partnership  with  a  few  other  individ- 
uals. The  papal  government  gave  the  ne- 
cessary permission,  reserving  only  lo  itself 
a  preference  of  the  right  of  purclmsiog  any 
article  of  value  or  of  interest  thnt  might  be 
discovered.  The  excavations  were  accord- 
ingly commenced  ;  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts soon  attracted  others,  and  the  results 
have  been  such  as  no  one  previously  could 
have  contemplated.  Vases,  orns,  goldcD 
crowns,  breastplates  and  ornaments,  paint- 
ings, sculptured  sarcophagi,  scarabei  or  sa- 
cred beetles,  gems  of  curious  and  costly 
workmanship,  and  in  every  stage  of  an, 
from  the  most  rude  to  the  most  refined, 
have  been  found  in  such  variety  and  abon- 
dance,  as  lo  startle  many  who  had  been 
wont  to  view  the  nations  of  central  Italy 
through  the  false  medium  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. The  Romans  were  never  ready  to  do 
justice  to  a  rival  power.  They  wished  the 
world  to  understand,  that  at  all  periods  of 
their  history  no  other  people  could  equal 
them  in  the  great  attributes  of  empire.  If 
they  were  magnanimous  and  generoua,  it 
was  only  to  the  humbled  foe  who  laf 
crushed  and  prostraie  at  their  feet,  nnd 
from  whom  they  no  longer  had  any  thing  to 
fear;  not  to  the  rival,  who  was  their  owu 
equal  in  all  but  fortune.  The  labors  of  Nie- 
bnhr  have  done  much  to  restore  to  the  early 
inlmbiiants  of  Italy  tliut  place,  of  which  the 
jealousy  of  Rome  would  have  deprived  them. 
He  has  succeeded  in  detecting  the  un- 
soundness of  much  that  n-as  generally  re- 
ceived as  history,  by  observing  its  contra- 
dictions, its  incompatibility  w*!ih  other  well- 
established  and  admitted  facts,  and  the  im- 
possible and  improbable  occurrences  which 
it  admitted  into  its  pages.  No  later  than 
half  a  century  ago,  it  was  with  considerable 
hesitation  and  timidity  that  a  few  adventu- 
rous writers  could  hint  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  of  many  of  its  early  stories.  The 
majority  of  readers  would  as  soon  doubt 
the  existence  of  Romulus  or  Numn  as 
they  would  the  existence  of  Alfred  or  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Niebubr,  with  thnt 
unrivalled  sagacity  which  in  him  amounted 
to  a  species  of  divination,  has  done  much  to 
separate  the  mere  legend  from  the  fact,  and 
to  point  out  the  statements  which  may  be 
true  and  those  which  arc  more  than  doubt- 
ful. 

What  reliance,  for  inatonce,  is  to  be 
placed  upon  records  which  assign  a  period 
of  one  himdred  and  seven  years  to  the 
reigns  of  the  last  three  kings,  and  tell  us 
that  the  Tnrquiniue  who  waK  <.-xpcllod  q  hale 
ntrung  man  at  the  end  of  thai  period,  was 
the  sun  of  him  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
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mutnre  age,  at  l}ii!  commence  in  <^nt  thereofl 
Serriufl,  too,  marries  the  diiughtcr  o(  Tnt- 
quiiiiua,  a   short   time  before  he  is  made 
lung  i  yci,   immediately  aficr    that    evoot, 
*~     is  the  father  of  two  grown-itp  daaghters 
rhom  be  marries  to  the  bruthers  of  his  own 
\yt\(e  i  the  sons  of  Aneue,  who   tnnrdcred 
FTofquiniiiftioget  poRseMion  of  their  futher's 
iroiie,  are  mndo  to    wait    for  eight   and 
lirty  years  bcfurc  (hey  allempt  ihelr  pur- 
lose;  durin(r  which  period,  time  and  lon^ 
>sKS3ton  must  hove   beert  maLing  their 
Kns«,  each  day,   more  and  more  hopeless, 
id  their  claims  more  and  more  Impracli- 
ible.     The  Komao  history  mokes  mention 
[of  no  great  change   in  the  religion  of  the 
people   after   that   uf  Nuina ;  and  yel  we 
Enow  that  a  complete  revolution  (reforma- 
Ftion  would,  perhaoB,  be  the  better  word) 
lusi  have  taken  place  in  that  respect;  for 
[when,  in  after  times,  the  sacred   bouks  of 
[Kuma  wcte  dug  up  by  accident,  near  the 
Jcapiiol,  they  were  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
Ibc  burned.     On  being  read,  their  contents 
■  were  found  to  he  completely  opposed  to 
ithe  then  prevailing  doctrines,  and  their  tea- 
Heacy  and  spirit  subvert^ivc  of  the  religion 
FOf  the  people.     How  imperfect  and  inaccii- 
frute,  at  lenst,  must  be  the  history  which 
ftould  be  silent  on  d  matter  of  such  import- 
jce.     Again,  we  find  that  a  great  change 
FtoiaBt  have  taken  p).icc  in  the  extent  of  the 
[Bomau  territory ;  for,  by  the   commercial 
[treaty  made  by  Kome  with  Carthage  in  the 
[first  year  of  the  Republic,  and  preserved  by 
fpnlybius,  the  ciliesalong  the  Latin  coast  as 
|fiir  as  Terracina  were   then  its  depcndcn- 
xic«  ;  while  twelve  years  Inter  all  these  are 
jindependcnt,  atid   we  lind  the  Romans  dia- 
lating  the  sen-coast  nearer  home  with  the 
^olsciand  the  Latins;  and  the  local  tribes 
tvhich,  under  Servtus  Tullitis,  were  thirty 
[In  number,  some  lime  after  are  found  to 
fllftve  dtvindled  to  twenty.     These   are  all 
conclusive  proofs  that  the  cities  must  have 
iwndergone  some  great  religious  and  politi- 
.cbI  chanaes  by  n'hich  iho  esiablishea'reli- 
igion  wns  altered,  and  its  territorial  posses- 
sions diminished,  at   least  one-third,  from 
what  they  arc  known  to  have  been  at  nu 
I  earlier  time-     The  change  of  guvernmeni 
U  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  but  not  a 
tvord  i*  said  of  these  other  important  alle- 
mttoos.     Even   the    famous    contest    with 
Porscnna,  which  their  writers  could  not  al- 
together conceal,  they  hnvc  taken  particu- 
lar care  to  misrepresent ;  so  far  from  the 
JHSue  being  as  is  stated  by  them,  that  it  is 
now  admitted   ihnt  the  city  surrendered  at 
diocrctton**     From  the  summit  of  the  Jani- 
•  Tacitus  says,  '  Se*lem  Jovis  opsimi  tosximi, 
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cuiutn,  Porsenna  dictated  terms  to  the  vai 
'iiiisbed  people;  and  believed  that  he  ha( 
lor  ever   made   Rome  powerless  for  evil 
when  he  stripped  it  of  great  part  of  its  lei 
riiory,  when  he  deprived  It  of  the  use  o| 
iron,  except  as  far  aa  might  be  aecessai 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  \vh( 
he  made  it  u  mere  dependency  on  the  power 
of  Etriirifl.     Vet   does  the  history  of  Kome 
make  no  mention  of  such  a  calamity.    The 
heroism    of    Codes,    the    derotedness    of 
Scojvola,  and  the  patriotism  of  Cla-lia  au( 
her  companions,  beautiful  legends  thoug| 
they  be,  are  but  a  poor  and  inadequate  sabj 
Btitute  for  the  truth  which  it  ought  to  gtvi 
us.    We  of  modern  limes  are  not  ioiereste< 
in  the  honor  or  dishonor  of  these  erents  i 
we  will  not  receire  romance,  however  beau- 
tiful, us  a  substitute  for  truth  ;  and  therefore 
we  can  have  tittle  difTiculty  in  tearing  away 
the  veil  which  national   pride  would  drai 
over  the  humiliating  chapters  of  this  hit 
tory. 

Niebuhr  is  of  opinioD  that  the  early  poi 
tions  of  Homan  history  are  taken  from  some 
metrical   romance    of  the  olden    lime,   i%^ 
which,  like  Virgil,  the  writer  has  assumadH 
the  main  facts  uf  history  as  the  framewor^H 
of  his  poem,  and  filled  it  up  with  many  an 
incident  of  his  own  creation.     It  certainly 
has  more  of  tae  life  and  unity  of  a  poem 
than  of  a  history  ;  and  far  surpasses  in 
tercst  the  chronicles  of  later  times.     Mucl 
of  Livy's  narrative   has  been  also  derive 
from   the  traditionary  recollections  of  it 
families  whoeie  ancestors  were  conceriK 
in  the  events  which  he  describes.     And 
13  perhaps  less  difficult,  even  now,  to  so] 
arate    ihe    truth   from   the  lar^e    alloy 
family  laudation,  than  when   his  work 
written.    Each  noble  family  was  anxious 
ascribe  to  its   own  members,  whatever 
valor,  or  of  patriotism,  was  exhibited  in  tb|| 
senate  or  the  held.     The  truth  was  nevi 
tested  by  the  criticism  or  the  censure 
contemporary  or  interested    persons,     li 
deed  an  iniimrliul  liistorian  could  not  bai 
written  in  ancient  Kome.     The  laws  of  tl 

iiaim  con  Piir«cnna.  dedita  urbc,  netfuc  QaII!  capll 
itrini-rure  pitiui&scoi." — IIUl  book  in,  Whst  (bl 
lie  itia  meaiin,  ma)"  be  seen  by  ihe  form  which  Livy 
lisK  nftfscrvrd  of  il»o  surrender  of  Collalla,  sad 
whico  he  5t;iic^  10  have  be«D  the  erne  nausl  on  sa<^)t 
occariocs:  "  Rci  tntorrosavii,  E>ii*.no  vi«  kgaU 
■.iraiorc*qiie  mi)«i  a  populo  Collaiino  ot  ros  PJ*?"* 
1am(i'i«  Collstiaam  dedcriiisi  Sumus.  Eat 
(H)pulus  CollJiiinus  iit  Kui  potcstste  t  Est.  Dediti 
vos  populuitKiuc  Coliatiuuni  orbem.a^rusaquaii 
itTnim."',  ilelubra,  utctisilia,  dlvina  huiiianatiue  om 
nia  in  mcnn  piipuliijne  Rornani  diiioneml  D«dl< 
■nu?.  At  E50  rccipiu'— Livy  twolf  i.cliBp  38-  Prom 
iM»rorin  we  may  inftT  the  resuli  vf  the  victor)' of 
Punvotia  ovenbc  Romans. 
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twelve  Isbtcs  coniplerely  Biippressed  any 
frco  cxprtssinn  of  censure  or  disappruba* 
tion.  TJic  Riglit  Hon.  Francis  BlackburD 
urns  never  more  unwilliiig  to  hare  bis  con- 
doct  discussed  or  bis  administration  found 
fault  with,  iban  were  tbe  civil  and  military 


in  throjgh  a  hole  wbich  existed  at  tbe  to;>  of  tbo 
•!oort  fiwm{f  to  thv  watit  of  n  clufing  stoiic-  In 
thin  liiy  nhovo  twenty  vasw.  larvc  ind  tma!!,  of 
rinons  form",  two  of  thorn  witti  four  hondlc«.  btil 
they  wetf!  oU  oi  coarati  cUy,  And  nulr  Anwwg, 
and  in  tliat  ilyitj  oI  an  whicli  i«  counidrml 
prior  to  all  oUien,  viz .  purely  Glruscan.  ami  wulk- 


odictrs  of  tbe  Rontan  cominonwcolth.     If  a  |  out  auy  iiitvrmaturv  Jrom  Grenco  or  t-gyft,"*— 
man  dared  to  uiicr  a  word  of  censure  or  of  p-  70. 


blninc  agnin$i  any  public  cbaractcr,  be  wis 
to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  giving  tcatiniuny 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  was  deprived  of 
tbe  power  of  ditipOMng  of  biit  property  by 
wil).  Til*  poet  Nffivius  hnd  to  fly  from 
Rome,  tbrough  the  influence  of  the  Metetii, 
for  no  severer  censure  than  is  couluiucd  in 
this  line, 

"  Faio  RomiK  fiunt  Meleiti  consales." 

By  the  inJluenc«  of  these  laws,  and  the 

f'Ot  stronger  influence  of  public  feelinsf,  tbe 
ilerature  of  early  Rome  received  an  inevit- 
able tendency  to  eulogy.  So  strong  and 
nnivorsal  has  this  been,  that  no  eminent 
person — more  especially  any  one  possessed 
of  family  influence,  is  ever  spoken  of  in 
other  tenns  than  those  of  oology  and  praise- 
And  if  wo  cannot  rely  on  it  for  tbe  particu- 
lars of  their  own  eventful  career,  how  un- 
likely is  it  to  do  justice  to  a  rival  power. 
But  Etruria  bus  found  a  voice  wherewith  to 
urge  her  claims.  That  voice  has  reached 
US  from  her  tombs.  In  more  than  one  fense 
is  it  true,  that  the  dead  are  demanding' jus- 
tice to  their  memory. 

But  we  have  left  Mrs.  Gray  on  bcr  way 
to  tbe  sepulchres  ;  and  it  is  tilting  that  we 
should  bear  her  company.  Her  tour  in- 
eluded  the  cities  of  Veii,  Tnrqninin,  now 
Cometo,  Vnlci,  C»Te,  Farnum  Volmmnff, 
now  Castel  D'Asso,  and  Cliisium,  the  city 
of  Porscnna.  We  shall  give,  in  her  own 
words,  snnie  of  tbe  principnt  objects  that 
attracted  her  attention.  Here  is  the  open- 
ing of  a  tomb  at  Veil,  and  tbe  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  discovered. 

"  Sever^  of  our  party  bad  been  wiUi  tlie  men 
the  wholo  moroing,  and  uefn  tliL*  outfrolioii  of  un- 
covering the  face  of  Ihc  lomli.  Wln.ii  icc  arrivi-d 
we  stood  upon  the  brinfc  of  a  dpop  pit,  prohattly 
about  It'll  frnyt  <|fM?|j,  and  Wv  looked  lictwn  ii[foii  a 
redely  hrchrd  doorway,  tilled  up  witti  IroiO  aiones. 
It  was  cut  in  the  bard  tiifo  rock  iliat  composes  the 
bill ;  vory  diir>.'ri'ni  from  llie  rich  loose  soil  whjcli 
we  saw  lyini;  alt  around  it;  and  on  each  side  ol 
this  arcbed  door  was  a  Icwt  arch,  leadiuir  mio  a 
snaall  open  chamber,  perfectly  cuipty.  J  entered 
tbe  torn)) ;  ■  sln^lo  chamber,  arched  in  the  rock. 
apparently  len  or  twelve  fe**!  «iusf",  and  somewhat 
low.  It  was  BO  dark  that  I  nns  obliged  1o  hare  a 
torch,  which  a  Inhorcr  held  within  l)m  dour,  that  I 
might  S4>c  by  iiiyifcirwhitt  was  ihe  arraiiirc-iiiotit  of 
the  tomb,  and  wttat  it  contained.  Tbe  bottom  was 
a  sort  oflooso  taud,  both  soil  and  wet  bavinj;  fallen 


This  tomb  had  been  rifled  before ;  it  con- 
tained no  sarcophagus,  though  the  place 
was  marked  where  one  had  once  stood.  In 
vivgin  iiMobe,  aa  tbey  are  called,  the  doors 
are  made  of  slabs  of  &ione,  with  proleciions 
to  lit  into  tbe  rock,  above  and  below,  like 
hinges,  ond  therefore  when  opened  are  al- 
ways found  clean  and  dry.  They  are  dis- 
covered in  tbe  following  manner. 

"The  foreman  of  the  laborer*  took  bis  pickoxn 
and  struck  tho  ground  in  innny  plscoi,  but  it  re- 
;  mounded  lo  the  info  (rock  of  volcanic  forinaliont 
i  found  generally  in  the  ricinity  of  Rome).  He 
weal  on  in  tbe  same  direclioo,  however,  along  tbe 
liiil,  and  at  last  Ihu  uxc  stuck  m  the  earth,  and  ho 
ordered  a  inau  lo  dig.  Ahuut  two  fed  deep  he 
cante  upon  tbe  rock,  and  Uien,  of  course,  delisted  ; 
lit  the  distance  of  a  fuw  paces  the  ajEo  stuck  again, 
and  the  foreman  fbnnd  ihv  eorth  dc<^.  He  iben 
searchud  nboiil  and  dlstinclly  traced  npon  the 
grans  the  part  whcro  thu  rock  and  soil  met  upon 
tbe  upper  line  of  a  door.  He  marlivd  the  plan, 
and  the  newly-discovered  Mpot  would  bu  the  scene 
of  bis  DCJCt  L-xcavalioo."    p^  QfX 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
"  Grotie  dclla  Bign,"  as  it  is  called  at  Tar- 
quinil,  which  as  it  gives  the  reader  a  some* 
what  correct  idea  of  all,  we  copy  entire, 
though  there  are  others  of  greater  extent 
and  magnificence. 

"  It  was  discovered  in  1827,  and  is  so  called  on 
account  of  the  pnneipat  subject  depicted  oa  its 
walU,  which  is  ctienot  races.  It  is  a  square  chain* 
ber  of  about  sixleen  or  xcvenlrcn  feel  in  dimen- 
sioii ;  the  roof  u  vaiillt^,  with  fi  painted  bcsai 
across  ir,  and  diced  in  red,  while.  bliK-,  and  black, 
omamented  with  wreutlis  of  Bacchic  ivy.  Over 
the  dcK^r  are  represented  two  geese  and  two  leo- 
pards but  li  of  wliich  animals  are  sacml  loBuL'chui^ 
the  pruiidont  ol'tlic  funi-ral  fcasls.  T.'io  wnlls  are 
divided  iiilo  two  ro'DpiirtrntMilf,  an  uiidtir  aud 
upper  on<^i  on  nh'ch  are  [minted  different  clasnoa 
or8Uhj'!C(a.  To  the  ripl.I  i.film  dour,  nn  Hie  lower 
part,  are  n'-presentcd  ihi;  rianccrcand  four  dancing 
giriF,  who  are  animated  by  the  sound  of  the  double 
diitc,  whicli  OUR  of  lhi*m  pisys.  TIh-  dauuem  are 
clothed  in  a  sliort  hght  lutiir,  which  leaves  freil 
play  to  their  tiiiih?,  and  tb<?  ladtea'  drcM  is  al  once 
airy  and  elegant,  being  a  rtcti  but  slight  n^,  wilh 
a  beautiful  border  embroidered  in  star",  and  agi- 
tated to  and  fro  by  Iheir  npld  and  fantaallc  move* 
ments.  They  liavo  ornamented  sandals  on  their 
feet,  and  chaphts  lianging  from  iheir  necks,  whtlfl 
the  men  arc  bftn>t»^>Aded  and  bsrefuoicd.  Their 
ft:et  are  twinkling  about  in  raptd  inotioo,  and  their 
rxteaded  hands  bust  time  in  the  stdl  scarcely  ob> 
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polete  Iltlinn  fasbmn,  ss  on  Bcccnni«iiiimenL  Be- 
l»-ren  rncli  tinnccrBl.inJ*  a  ttrc  nf  ylivp  or  iDjTlk-. 
ncrrtl  to  lli>;  clcail.  In  tlic  upper  compartment  aII 
i»  tnifiilft  and  propnration  for  a  chariot  rnc*.  Tfii^ 
Ciiverwian  gnmca  are  hpre  in  full  arliriljr.  Thppe 
%n  five  cliiihotr.  >omo  already  starting,  guidfd  by 
tltcir  chariotc«rh  «n<l  soiim  la  tlic  uct  of  boiDf; 
yukv)}.  At  Iho  enii  it  th"  iiauJ  To.*  ■pftUlors, 
wAli  l}w  aK'niriff  ri>]i)fil  lioi-k  al»iivr',  lo  6l>  iwoil  if 
tK'CL-seftrv,  nnil  Tiaving  Iwn  cloriL-s  ;  the  one  ahnvr 
for  thf  mor<^  noMv  ami  ilivliii^iii^lml  9jNM:ta(oty  ; 
the  U'tiCfi  bdng  d^fwpd  in  limit:  and  cloak,  arid 
Hilli  hfa(l-cln>a«e9,  the  men  in  niatit|i>,  without 
tunic  ;  and  tho  one  bt-low  linr  coiii|Htity  of  iittifnor 
0ote.  On  llie  aide  of  tlie  wall  oppoaiia  tho  un- 
tnnce.  Ihe  under  compartment  i«prt!>entJ  the  fu- 
neml  banquet,  with  three  couohe«,  nod  on  each  a 
man  and  nonna  leaning  on  nch  cuotiuins;  ttii; 
ftlvrntit  ilrei9««  end  highly  ornamented  fumituro 
indicate  tlie  rank  and  wealth  nPllie  decimDed.  All 
•re  cfotmed  with  myrtle.  Two  are  raifiing  thu 
gobttit  to  their  Hpp,  whilo  tite  rest  aro  about  to  eat 
t^gft  with  wliicli  ihti  Elruacana  u^iid  to  commence 
UitJir  rp]>utii.  There  la  the  luual  accomf«i)iuieDi 
of  a  llule-playBf.  and  there  ar»!  two  youthful  at- 
tendant*, the  one  U'ith  a  myrtle  branch  nnd  thv 
other  with  a  goblft.  Five  duckK,  an  animal  sacr^Ml 
to  Bacchua,  are  waiting  at  the  Coot  ofthe  table  for 
the  cruinbe.  In  the  upper  compartment  there  it  a 
contWiOiiion  of  Ibe  stands  which  wc  ti«?e  de- 
•crihi'd.  on  tlie  otHiT  wall ;  but  tierc,  instead  <ri' 
cUariot  ncitt  tho  Fpcclotora  are  entertained  wilh 
varioua  gymna«tic  cx<,'rciAe8  and  ganin»  ;  such  as 
vrcailingi  ploying  with  the  c(^1u^  toapin}f,  eques- 
Iriao  Moiir«  <1c  force/ tkc.  At>ove  theac  compart, 
menta  tlnrc  i*  a  third  eubjecr,  jusi  bvnrath  iIk^ 
vault  of  the  roof.  viz..  a  bracki'i  surmounted  by  a 
Hrg«  rue.  on  ench  aide  of  which  stand  two  women 
uritli  difthcvrtled  hair,  one  holding  a  email  Mt^e. 
Ute  other  a  menlicial  instmmcnN  aa  if  about  lo 
pour  out  a  libation.  On  each  side  of  tliein  t» 
Kn^ched  a  man,  k^ninj;  on  donblo  cuahtona;  the 
one  b^idM  and  rrownfd  With  niyrrli-,  the  oilit^r 
boirdlefia  and  crowniKl  with  olive.  On  the  wall  to 
tfao  iett  of  the  entmncr,  the  under  compartrnL-nt 
roprettenti  a  group  of  dBtn'cri*,  and  the  uppttr, 
gymnasUc  fporl«  ;  Ruuh  a,"  boxing,  throwing  (jtioKf). 
niir^ioK  the  lancf.  and  fooi-rvcef.  all  eiinilar  to 
Uioae  which  have  beun  already  dtrtcnlwd  on  tlit- 
oiher  aide-  In  llii^i  in  in  the  otl)t.-r  paintid  '^tiibK, 
be«ido«  llie  real  door  (hen-  Wi-re  paint<.-il  doarn  al 
tha  eidea  and  at  the  app^r  md  oppodiTe  the  on- 
timnce;  thMo  were  of  a  red  color,  and  itudded 
witb  white  upoid,  oot  unlike  the  hiada  of  Urge 
IHUll."     p.  Itj5. 

T|us  is  oaly  one  of  many  that  are  found 
Ihus  decorated.  The  pniiilin^'s  give  us  rep- 
reaentatiuns  ofiKc  nmiincra  and  domeatic 
fatbits  of  tti9«c  who  lived  more  than  two 
ibonaand  ycnr»  agn,  and  jircscni  lo  us  every 
rnriciy  ofRubject  niid  atory,  from  the  acene 
bouttifaold  grief  at  (he  tuaa  of  a  loved 
ircDt  to  that  of  riot  aud  scmiual  enjoy* 
lent,  whioh,  hy  b  atrang^c  anomaly,  nre,  aa 
re  have  seen,  found  depicted  on  tho  walla 
these  sepulchral  chambpr?.  A  very  re- 
ikable  loaib  is  Uiat  which  has  beea  call- 


ed   "Grolia  dello  In&crizione,**   from   the 
uutnbcr  of  inM;riptlifui<  which  areengruvcd.. 
upon  iia  walla.    The  meaning  ofihefte  it  it 
as  yet  imposaible  to  decipher.     The  char« 
actcrs  are  of  the  oldesi  Latin  furin,   iir4| 
rend  from  right  to  left  j  hut  the   Inugiinge^ 
of    whiett  they  constitute    the   cxpref>sioik 
and  the  record,  has  been  lost,  and,  lilte  th^j 
characters  uf  Persepolis,  they  nre  pT»bubly>] 
destined  lo  remnin  n  myiiiery  for  ever>    laj 
the  limeof  Au^ustM)^  it  was  under&tood  onlj 
by  a  few;  mid  even  then  «omo  words  iveraj 
utterly  uniutelligihie;  and  where   the    8^84] 
vans  of  Kocne  %vcre  at  a  loss,  it  would  b«. 
pre&iitnptiott  io  us  lo  expect  to  discover  A^ 
meaning.     It   was  in   one  of  these  tombs 
liial  Signore  Avolto,  a  profcasioiial  excttrm- 
tor,  had  for  a  few    moments   a  slimpse 
of  one   of  the  aricient   Lucumones.      In 
the  course  of  his  labors  he  was  exploring 
one  of  the  lombs;  on  removing  a  rcwstuneii^^ 
he  looked  through  the  aperture  to  divcovei^J 
its  contents,  ond  behold  !  (it  is  a  true  story ,y| 
extended   in  stale    before  him,  lay  one  of] 
the  mighty  men  of  old.  He  saw  him  crown* 
ed  with  gold,  clothed  in  his  armor.     Hii 
shield,  and  spear,  and  arrows  were  by  hi*l 
«ide,  and  the  »leep  uf  the  warrior  seemed  ttf 
have  been  but  of  a  day.     But  while  the  sig* 
nore  gazed  in  astonish  meni,  11  vuddenchangaj 
come  over  tho  scene  ;  a  slight  tremor,  lik9\ 
a  passing  breath  of  air,   seemed   to  a^itat«< 
the   fif^ure,  it  crumbled  into  dust,  and  dis^'^ 
appeared.    When  ao  eDiraocc  was  cfTfctcdi 
the  golden  crown,  some  frflgment*  of  arms, 
and  a  few  bandfuls  of  duat  were  all  tikat  re- 
mained to  mark  the  position  in  which  it  lay. 
Many  of  ihe  sepulchres,  more  especially:; 
those  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agylla  or] 
Csre,  were  in  the  interiors  of  earthen  bil* 
lockw,  raised    to  somtt  height   above  lh»] 
grouud.    Those  barrows  were  surrounded 
on  the  outside  by  walls  of  stone,  which  went  i 
round  each,  and  contained  the  douri  lead*' 
ing  into  the  dilTcrcnt   tombs.     Above  tliis 
wall  the  earth  sloped  gradually  away,  tiniii 
it  came  nearly  lo  a  point  on  the  lop,  which 
was  generally  surmounted  by  the  ligure  of, 
a  lion.     On  the  suinmil  of  the  wall,  in  like] 
manner,   just  where    the   canh  began    to 
slope,  there  were  ranged,  at  abort  disianc«s,i 
figures   of  ihis  description-     In  the  centre^] 
of  the  barrott*,  but  above  the  level  oflh» 
tuinbs,    to   which  access    was   lo    be   hnd'| 
through  the  doors  of  the  surrounding  wa]l| 
was   the  tomb  of  the  principal  person,  ta^ 
whose   memory  it  w*as  erected,  the  lower.^ 
Bpartmentfi  generally  containing  the  rcmainB 
of  his  followers,  dependents,  and,  it  maybe, 
the  members  of  his  family.     Such  was  the 
tuinb  al  Agylla,  geticmU^  t.cxw;4Vi^^t 
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English  in  Rome,  Gencml  Gnlnssrs  grave, ', 
— not  because  the  gt^ncrnl  n'as  buried  there,  1 
bot  becBime  it  was  first  discovered  and  ex- 1 
camted  by  him,  in  conjunciton  with  Father 
Keg-ulini,  the  rector  of  the  neitrhborin^  vil- 
lage of  Cervetri, — which  no  doubt  the  ge- 
neral thought  much  the  more  ag^reeable 
reason  of  the  two.  The  interest  of  the; 
excarntinn  arincn  not  «o  much  from  its  con- 1 
struction,  ns  from  the  curious  and  valuable  , 
remains  of  anlii|uily  which  have  been  dis- 
covered there.  It  proKeoied,  externally, 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  hillock,  to 
which,  no  doubt,  It  owed  its  preservuilon. 
The  experienced  eye  of  the  antiquary  aoou 
delected  its  nature,  and  suspected  the  nur* 
poses  to  which  it  bad  been  once  applied. 
Around  the  base,  after  removing  the  earth, 
they  soon  came  to  the  external  wall,  which, 
U  we  have  before  said,  always  surrounds 
an  Btruscan  Inmb  in  its  restored  condition. 
This  went  all  around  the  tomb,  having 
doors  in  it  at  certain  distances,  leading  to 
jfravcs  within.  The  graves  consistetT  of 
three  chambers  each,  connected  logf^thcr 
by  short,  narrow  passages.  These  doors 
were  in  the  Egyptian  stylo  of  nrchiiucture- 
There  were  figures  of  lions  and  griffons  on 
(he  cornice  above  the  doors.  Had  our 
space  permitted  us,  we  should  hare  ex- 
tracted the  entire  account,  as  we  at  Brst 
intended,  but  find  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  description.  Sus- 
pecting that  there  must  be  another  chamber, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  they  exca- 
rated  from  the  top,  until  they  came  at  a 
elope,  u'fiich  by  steps  led  them  down  to  o 
massive  stone  door,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  barrow.  On  breaking  ihi»  they  cnmc 
upon  the  expected  prize.  The  portico  led 
them  into  a  chamber  about  ten  feet  square. 
Along  the  sides,  and  on  a  sort  of  shelf  be- 
neath the  immense  stones  which  formed 
the  roof,  were  found  ornamented  shields 
of  bronze.  Mingled  with  them  were  ar- 
TOivs,  a  bundle  of  which  lay  clo«e  to  a  bier. 
This  bier  had  four  fihort  feet,  and  was  made 
of  croHs  bars  of  bronze.  It  stood  close  to 
a  wallcd-up  door,  the  top  of  which  was 
open;  and  in  this  were  four  vases,  two  of 
which  were  of  silver.  At  the  head  and 
fool  of  the  bier  were  small  altars  for  sacri- 
fice,  surrounded  each  by  a  number  of  small 
images  :  some  bones  also  were  on  the  bier, 
and  by  its  side  lay  a  ver^*  curious  Inkstand, 
having  upon  it  an  alphabet  of  thirteen  con- 
sonants and  four  vowels,  repeated  in  sylla- 
bles,  like  the  lirst  lessons  of  a  primer.  This 
latter  is  especially  valuable,  ns  forming  the 
key  to  all  we  know  of  Etruscan  inscriptions. 
Opposite  the   bier  stood  ihc  small  house- 
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hold  carriage,  in  which  the  corpse  bad  been 
conveyed  to  the  grave,  and  the  sides  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  lions  Ja 
bronze,  in  the  style  of  early  Greek  work- 
manship. One  vase  of  brun/e,  for  per- 
fumes, also  stood  near  ibe  entrance,  consist- 
ing of  three  globes,  one  above  the  other j 
near  to  which  was  something  like  a  can> 
delabra,  and  a  tripod,  for  burning  incense 
during  the  rmeral  ceremonies.  But  iheir 
discoveries  did  not  terminate  here.  From 
this  an  entrance  was  effected  into  an  inner, 
and  a  more  curious,  sepulchre.  Here  wero 
vases  of  bronze,  still  hanging  on  the  walli 
by  nails ;  a  tripod,  coataiaing  a  vase  for 
perfumes;  a  large  vase,  ornamented  with 
massive  heads ;  some  bronze  vases  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  hanging  from  the  roof;  and, 
in  a  sort  of  recess  at  the  end,  were  two 
large  stones,  about  five  feet  from  each 
other,  on  which  had  been  placed  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  body  burled  there.  Upon 
the  stone  next  the  end  wall  lay  an  extraor- 
ditiary  gold  ornament,  consisting  of  two 
disks,  with  animaU  carved  upon  them,  and 
two  gold  fillets;  and,  sunk  down  below  the 
stone,  or  half  leaning  upon  it,  wos  the  su- 
perb golden  breastplate  already  alluded  to. 
On  each  side,  where  the  wrists  had  once 
depended,  lay  broad  golden  bracelets,  rich- 
ly worked  In  relievo,  and  below  it  lay  ft 
clasp  composed  of  three  spheres  of  gold, 
and  at  various  distances  between  the  stonea 
were  little  lumps  of  the  same  mctnl,  which 
had  been  probnbly  interwoven  with  the 
dress  of  the  deceased.  Attached  to  the 
wall,  behind  the  head,  were  two  silver  ves- 
sels, covered  with  Egyptian  figures,  and 
some  vases,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  Larthia,  From  this  name  Mrs. 
Gray  supposes — nay,  takes  for  granted, — 
that  the  deceased  was  a  woman.  We  think 
[lint  this  conclusion  has  been  rather  hastily 
como  to.  The  termination  of  the  word  may 
lead  to  such  an  inference  in  Rome,  ihouga 
not  necessarily  even  there;  but  In  Eiruria 
it  is  any  thing  but  certain  ;  nay,  if  she  looki 
at  one  of  her  previous  descriptions  of  a 
painted  tomb  in  Tarqulma,  she  will  find  that 
this  very  same  name  is  written  ovc|i  one 
of  the  male  figures  on  hurseback.  This 
tomb  at  Agylla  is  supposed  by  competent 
judges  to  have  been  constructed  many 
years  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  event 
took  pincc  cloven  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  consinicted  before 
the  invention  of  the  aroli,  for  the  architects 
seem  as  if  they  would  have  made  an  arch 
in  many  places  tf  they  couM ;  and  it  must 
have  been  mode  before  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  known,  or 
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ereo  the  more  nncicnt  morle  of  inclo»ing 
the  TeoiHins  id  k  nrchoplmgus  bad  been 
devised. 

Wo  shall  now  bring  bororo  our  renders 
BBniher  species  of  sepulchre,  one  more  im- 
inedialvly  connecting  Etruria  with  the  Enst 
than  any  we  h«ve  yet  seen.  After  lenvinc 
Ag^'lla,  flur  snthoreRs  went  to  viBti  the 
muntiincnts  which  were  said  to  be  risible  at 
Caslel  d'Asso,  and  which  have  been  hither- 
to almost  unknown  to  the  literati  of  Europe. 
Ii  is  believed,  with  much  probability,  to  be 
the  site  of  the  nneient  Voltnn^na,  the  pre- 
cise position  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
onkoown,  and  which  was  the  great  (rntbcr* 
iog  place  of  the  Etruscon  chiefs.  Here  it 
waa  that  their  ^reat  national  assembly  waa 
held  every  year,  for  all  purposes,  whether 
of  politics  or  religion,  if,  at  these  early 
times,  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
ihem.  Here,  too,  was  the  temple  of  Vol- 
tumna,  the  protecting  divinity  of  their  race 
and  country,  though  the  precise  spot  on 
which  it  stood  enn  be  no  longer  as^ccrlatn- 
edt  if  it  be  not  that  on  which  the  oratory  of 
San  Giovanni  now  stands,  and  which  has 
from  time  immemoriat  been  a  place  of  de- 
votion to  all  the  neighboring  country.  The 
tnonumentn  at  Castel  D'Asso  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
■t  "Biban  el  Mclck,"  near  Thebes,  and 
consist  of  two  rows  of  sepulchral  chambers, 
cat  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These  chambers 
face  each  other,  like  the  sides  of  a  long  and 
inagoificcTit  street,  nnd  extend  about  n  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  steep  valley,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  rise  the  rock  and  castle  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  They  would  be 
like  the  tombs  of  fetni,  described  by  La- 
borde,  but  for  the  sculptured  figures  with 
which  the  latter  are  adorned.  Unlike  that 
of  Petra,  where  not  a  blade  of  (rnisa  is  to 
be  Been,  the  Valley  of  Castcl  D'Asso  is  so 
overrun  with  trees  nod  underwood  that  the 
rnins  are  not  immediately  perceived,  and 
Mrs.  Gray  waa  at  first  about  to  turn  back 
in  despair; — ^but  we  shnll  allow  her  to  de- 
scribe her  fceUngs  on  the  occasion. 

••  We  walked  on  about  tweoty  yardl^  and  then 
Mt  down  to  try  ami  make  out  tf  there  really  ww 
any  thing  remarkablo  witliin  oar  view.  Wa  walkod 
on  Iwunty  mom,  tod  llito  hvy^  10  copy  what  wv 
MV.  We  Walkcfj  ntl  twenty  rnore,  and  wc  fairly 
Ibll  into eCMta*i«9  wonliy  oftJrioli  or  Mnrin'r,  nranji 
otber  sQsvsnt  who  may  liavi>  wrillon  upi>n  ('a»lel 
d'Asio.  Tht-T  fnirantng  her  guhle«l  had  iheir 
n*fOge>  *A|.'  sai't  on«  gukle,  uIim  u  judt  the 
war  Stguor  OQ^hnll  went  en.  He  wns  a  Itamcd 
£ngIi»l>T>aih.  -  "'^ii^^t^  twenty  yeary 

■f-     "    '■'  ^KSfC  m>4  ihtn  he  bi-gin 

l^  itt  't0  lalknd, 

ai 


■  Wr>  condMc<*nd<*d  at  Ifst  to  opprodch  tlieae 
roek^  thai  we  miirlit  exsroiiio  th(>m  more  ckwcly, 
and  fbiinit  bcn«-aih  cscti  rngisveil  doufi  ifl  autj 
UH  the  expression,  an  open  oiir,  six  or  cieht  iK't 
lower,  wliicli  i&l  into  liio  btirial  chainbvr.  ft  would 
a|)p<.'or  tlidl  lliese  cavern  moullia  had  fonni-r'y  been 
covered  up  with  cartli ;  arnJ  iliot  iipiliinj;  rvuiamed 
nbovi?  (rmund  hut  tli«<  xnioutfi  facf*  of  the  rock,  with 
im  faltif  K^yptian  door  and  narrow  Cfirrticc.  Wo 
«n[orei!  aevftral  oTthwo  aepiilcjinw.  Of  ihc*e  we 
iljd  enter  the  greater  port  connislcd  of  a  bingltf  low 
oltambcr,  and  the  roof  waa  hewn  out  ot'  llie  rock, 
and  was  i-iiher  vaulted  or  flat;  rtonie  coneiated  of 
two  chamber!',  the  inner  one  being  lower  than  tha 
outer.  Alm0.1t  al),  if  not  every  one  of  iheae 
cavcrnF,  hud  a  ludgc  roiiud  it ;  •oinelimes  grooredi 
for  vnscs  or  other  ornament*,  at  otliCM  merely  Ihr 
mrcopliap i ;  aad  in  flmne  inslancew  with  siooea 
laid  nerotw  tJic  Icdgr,  on  winch  the  uncolliiurd  budy 
had  been  placed,  like  the  grave  of  thu  l^riliia,  at 
Agytla.  The  furllier  we  advanced,  and  tlie  more 
we'saw.the  stronger  was  ihi*  iuiprcwion  which 
these  caverns  made  upon  us,  nnij  the  more  lolema 
and  t-xalted  became  our  iflcati,  as  to  the  grand  and 
magntticcnl  conception  which  had  first  diilieated 
tbem  to  the  memuries  of  those  wtmae  fame  tJipy 
were  iuleiidedto  render  itnmonaf.  We  Dwt  with 
two  or  three  that  were  very  little  injurt-d.  They 
Were  large  and  perfect  in  form,  and  detply  lt'.'wn, 
and  w*o  tliwight  tliem  trjty  noblu  munuiiii;iils  from 
their  very  iiiuiplicity.  Abiiut  a  ijmirter  nT  a  mtio 
from  where  we  Jian  first  dctccl<-d  ilie  hand  of  an, 
web^n  to  perceive  deep  rpgular  lines  of  itM>crip- 
lion  in  the  rocks.  The  letttfrs  were  a  font  high, 
and  Bomeiimes  chiselled  two  inches  deep  in  the 
slone ;  tlicy  were  all  m  tlw  oldciit  l:)lrupeaii  clia- 
racter,  and  evidently  Intended  to  bu  reoil  ot  a  dia- 
laiicc,  perhaps  even  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ralley.  Wc  were  shown  one  or  two,  which  on 
•cco'int  of  the  difficulty  of  access  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  enter,  but  which  have  an  upper  charobcr 
above  the  vutilt,  sj^cended  by  a  spiral  staircnsa  cut 
in  the  rock.  In  the  inside  of  some  we  saw  the  re> 
mains  of  a  very  narrow  cornice,  cut  in  the  stone, 
ond  going  all  round  hcnenth  the  roof;  atid  in  onu 
oflhem  the  roof  ilaulf  had  iwine  ornami-tiUl  H|uam. 
Tlic  fnrtrew  is  seen  from  «U  the  tomii»  that  we  en- 
tered ;  and,  indeed,  even  commanded  and  prot4<eled 
the  sacred  gorge.  Wa  could  not  help  thinking  it 
prohahle  tliac  the  sepulchres  m  this  glen  were  all 
the  tombs  of  noted  wamors.  laid  in  front  uf  the 
castle  TiiDse  of  the  centre  might  be  ofkinifaand 
ataleamen,  thotfe  nearer  tlw  tetuplu  ufhigli.prit^sts. 
Tiicsu  vall-y*  of  hallowed  dusi,  iliesc  clifi'if  which 
wen,"  Kupi'OMi'd  to  eleriiiz'r  the  namt-s  and  deeds  of 
the  migniy,  wbo«e  wpirita  had  fli-d,  give  riso  to  no- 
ble  ideas  ;  out)  to  much  did  they  f^row  upon  na  the 
more  wo  oanaidend  them  ; — and  ro  pntiound  was 
the  impresaton  they  left,  that  at  this  moment  1  feel 
aa  1  did  bi-fore  we  set  off  to  visit  llieu,  that  I  had 
rattier  have  aeen  ibagleos  of  Caslel  d'.ljao  than 
any  other  spot  iu  Europe,  except  Rome.'' 

These  extracts  may  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  these  monuments  of  an  extinct  peo- 
ple ;  ond  even  those  who  may  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  consult  the  original  work  of 
Mrs.  Gmy,  and  the  plates  by  wliicb  it  it  il- 
lustrated, will  ftdm\VVWv\\i<:'s  w^^^  *^^ 
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lied  to  llie  utlention  of  tlie  learned  world. :  bora,  and  compcllpd  ihcra  so  often  to  ubiin- 


I 


Kven  previously  to  the  discovery  of  ibcic 
remarknble  renininR,  the  Etru«cans  occd* 
pied  a  distinguighed  pince  in  early  Euro, 
pean  bistory ;  and  tbc  evidence  wbicb 
ibcse  inonunicnis  present  of  their  civiH- 
zaiion  and  rctinement,  has  but  deepened 
the  interest  with  which  u*e  regard  a  people 
BO  lingular,  powerful,  nnd  eiilii^biencd,  bs 
they  muBt  once  hnvc  been.  They  mnsi 
have  bad  a  jiierniure,  or  at  least  a  written 
Innqimge,  if  we  arc  to  judge  from  tbeir  re- 
mains; they  must  have  been  wealthy  and 
luxuriouH,  if  we  may  infer  from  the  rt-pre- 
fenlaiions  depicted  on  their  walls  ;  their 
ctreets  must  once  hare  been  lined  with  the 
busy  bum  of  induairy  and  commerce  ;  and 
we  know  that  their  «way  extended  from 
Genoa  to  Venice,  and  from  Naples  to  the 
Alps.  Wbnt  was  their  origin  1  How  were 
tbeir  wealth  and  knowledge  acquired  I — 
And  bow  has  that  knotvledge  been  subse- 
quently destroyed,  and  destroyed  bo  utter- 
ly, as  to  leave  scarcty  a  memorial  behind, 
save  thoKC  which  tbc  pernovering;  xeal  of 
the  speculator  and  the  antiquary  have  ex- 
tracted from  their  (otnbs  1 

There  is  no  part  of  ancient  history  more 
obscure  than  the  migrations  of  thosa  early 
races  of  men,  by  which  the  world  was  lirsi 
nosftcssed  and  peopled.  The  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  as  of  the  others,  can  at  best  be  no- 
thing but  a  plausible  conjecture.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Greeks  would  derive  thent 
from  the  Pelasgians,  and  thus  claim  their 
ctvilixation  as  kindred  to  its  own.  In  early 
times,  long  bufore  ibe  Trojan  war,  tradi- 
tionary legends  would  Miy,  there  dwelt  in 
Greece,  a  peacernl  ond  industrious  race  of 
men;  a  branch  tbcj'  were  of  a  wide-spread 
people  who  possessed  the  countries  north- 
ward to  the  Danube.  Quiet  and  uuwarlike 
in  tbeir  habits,  they  preferred  ngriculiurol 
labor  to  the  excitement  and  peril  of  war  ; 
and  wotild  rather  derive  subsistence  from 
the  feriiliiy  of  the  soil,  than  extort  it  by 
force,  from  the  weakness  and  timidity  of 
others.  What  Manco  Cnpac  was  to  the 
Peruvians,  the  Pelusgi  were  to  the  original 
inbabttauis.  They  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  agriculture  j  they 
taught  them  lo  sow  the  seed,  to  reap  the 
corn,  to  gather  and  to  save  the  produce,  to 
knowilic  lilting  times  and  seasuos,  to  pre- 
vent the  moiinlaiu  stream  from  carrying 
desolation  through  their  fields,  and  from 
being  a  minister  of  destruction,  to  make  it 
even  an  ogcnl  of  fertility.  Tbeir  quiet  and 
industrious  habits,  coupled  with  their  un* 
skilfuliiCKs  in  war,  made  them  more  than 
Qjice  a  ptey   to  tbcit  more  savage  uetgh- 


doo  their  well-tilled  lields  sod  seek  mure 
peaceful  settlements  elsewhere,  that  their 
very  name  became  synonvmoiis  with  wan- 
derer, and  was  used  to  dcsi;;ruatc  the  man 
who  bad  neither  a  home  nor  a  re^^idcncc  in 
the  land.  A  branch  of  ihisM-anderin^  peo- 
ple, the  legend  t^ays,  set  soil  fur  the  shores 
uf  Italy  ;  and  after  many  perils  by  sea  and 
land,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  natives, 
and  after  many  a  reverse  of  fortitne,  sue* 
ceeded  at  length  in  hnding  a  Tesiina-jdncfl 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sicult.  They  built 
the  cities  of  Agylla  and  I'liMi,  Saiornia  and 
AUion,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  future 
eminence,  which  was  attained  by  their  sue. 
cessors  uud  conquerors  the  Etruscans. — 
This  vague  tradition  does  not  assume  tbo 
consistency  of  hii«tory,  bat  supported  as  it 
is  by  the  testimony  of  later  times,  and  by 
tbc  monuments  of  remule  nntiquily  wbicll 
Agylla  itself  aHords^  it  will  justify  us  in  as* 
serting  that  the  Pelasgian  migration  into 
Italy,  must  be  someibing  more  than  a  le- 
gend, and  that  this  city  must  have  been 
among  the  original  scats  of  Etrurian  civili* 
zation  ;  that  before  the  Trojan  war  it  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  re> 
Bnemeni,  and  prior  to  the  domination  of  tha 
Etruscans,  was  probably  inherited  by  an 
earlier  race  of  people.  But  our  purpose  is 
with  the  Etruscans.  By  some,  antl  more 
especially  the  (ireek  writers,  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  whom  tbey  were  altogether  distinct. 
The  Romans  called  them  indiscriminately 
Etrust  and  Trusci,  and  their  country  Htru* 
ria.  By  iheiusclvcs  Ihey  were  called  Ka- 
senn,  and  tbeir  country  uascnn.  Pliny  de> 
rives  tbeir  origin  from  the  Khetian  Alps, 
while  others  would  hure  us  believe,  that 
tbc  course  of  their  migration  was  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  Mdilor  and  Miculi,  with 
much  ingenuity,  suppose  ihem  to  bava 
been  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Apea- 
nines,  who,  abandoning  their  mrfuniain 
homes,  established  themselves  in  the  val' 
leys  of  tbe  TiWr  and  the  Arno,  and  iheQce. 
after  having  become  a  powerfuland  cnligbt- 
etied  and  numerous  people,  to  have  colon* 
ized  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  nnd  ex* 
tended  their  sway  to  the  Alps.  Retwcea 
these  apposite  and  conflicting  statements, 
supported,  respectively,  by  some  of  tbo 
greniCKt  names  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
When  they  do  come  within  the  domaio  of 
bistory,  they  are  found  in  occupation  of] 
the  best  ana  richest  part  of  central  Italy  j 
constituting  several  great  fedenil  republics  ; 
one  iu  uorlbcru  Ilalyj  another  between  ibe 


ras  ftcrvLCHnes  of  KramA. 


Tiber  ntid  ihe  Arno,  in  wliit  wc  may  call 
Etrarin  proper  ;  nnd  nnoihcr  to  tho  soutli  of 
Rome,  ihoiicfh  the  exigence  of  ihe  Intter  i« 
denied  by  ^^iebohr.  Kncli  of  these  repnblics 
«fl»  indo]>Qi>dcntDr  ibc  other,  and  was  itself 
cubdividt'd  inio  twelve  divinioD«,  or  can* 
tone ;  for  we  may  convey  onr  meaning 
more  clearly  by  employing  a  modern  illus- 
trntion.  V.neh  o(  these  cantons  consisted 
ofn  principal  city,  and  of  BevernI  depend* 
enei<^«;  and  v,-n»  euhjcct  to  a  chief  mn^ts- 
tnile,  elected  for  a  term  of  yearn,  and  by 
the  •iiff'raei'!!  of  ihc  people.  He  t*  known 
by  the  peculiarly  EiruFcnn  term  nf  I.ucumo. 
iTie  ciiiea  of  the  confederacy  on  the  right 
Itank  of  the  TibL'r  are  belter  known  by  our 
clat«ical  readers.  *l  hey  are  those  which 
hare  been  ?i6ited  by  Mrs.  Gray,  and  are 
intimatelv  connected  with  ihe  history  of 
Rome.  'The  Etruseun  power,  in  ita  ^rcnl- 
ett  extent  (which  !;>  HuppuKcJ  tn  have  been 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy),  com- 
prehended the  j;rcateflt  part  of  central  It- 
aly. Tho  canluns  at  the  foot  of  the  AlpH 
are  said  to  have  been  connected  with  those 
ofCatnpaaia  bv  nn  nnbrolicn  chain  of  trib- 
utary principalities.  The  Etnmcnn  llects 
were  not  unrreqiient  visitors  in  Ionian 
Greece,  and  in  the  ciiicv  of  the  Nile  ;  uliile 
from  Sicily  to  (-nbraltor,  they  had  no  rivals 
but  ihoBC  of  Carthage.  The  commerce  of 
tha  western  coast  of  the  Mcditerranoan 
was  encT'Osved  by  these  two  mnriiimc  pow- 
ers, and  the  Greelfs  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  several  commercial  treaties, 
which  were  in  all  probability  directed 
chiefly  against  themselves.  The  estab- 
liabtncnt  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
and  nil  the  wcstorii  side  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, enabled  them  first  to  compete  with, 
and  then  tu  undermine,  the  Kiruscan  supe- 
riority by  sea.  It  seemed  never  to  hare  re- 
oovered  the  loss  sustained  in  the  naval  vie 
tory  obtained  by  tbe  Greeks  at  Cumee,  and 
after  a  brief  stnij;f;le  to  have  resigned  uv 
legitimate  commercial  character,  and  to 
have  sunk  into  that  of  privnteer*.  Their 
rivalry  and  the  subseiiuenl  defeat  of  the 
Etrudcnns,  had  iheir  source  in  the  jealousy 
of  their  commercial  interests.  Each  new- 
er was  anxious  to  crnsh  the  other.  How- 
ever extensive  may  have  been  the  inter- 
course of  the  trading  nations  of  antiquity, 
their  commerce  wa«  never  conducted  on 
those  enlarged,  nnd  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  catholic  principles,  which  it  is  the 
joft  pride  of  modern  limes  to  discover,  and 
however  partially  as  yet,  lo  some  extent  nt 
least  to  act  on.  The  commerce  of  Tyre, 
and  Carthage,  and  Etrurin,  nnd  Greece, 
mu,  u  fox  OS  their  respective  powers  could 


make  it,  a  strict  monopoly.  They  would 
permit  none  else,  if  possible,  to  share  it 
with  ihem.  The  ports  rrcfjuentefl  by  their 
traders,  nnd  the  soarces  of  their  wealth, 
were,  as  far  ns  in  iheni  lay,  a  mystery  to 
the  nntioni*.  No  eye  but  their  oivnwasto 
«ee  where  their  mines  of  gold,  and  tin,  nnd 
silver  lay,  or  to  search  the  deep  from  which 
iheir  amber  was  extracted,  '['he  "El  Do- 
rado'* was  only  to  he  arrived  at  through  the 
perils  of  many  a  stormy  sea,  and  by  hrav* 
■ing  the  fury  of  many  a  ntagon  and  monpter 
dire,  that  kept  its  watchful  £rnard  over  tbo 
chnrge  committed  to  it.  The  golden  op* 
plea  of  the  Hesperides  were  lo  be  won  only 
by  valor  and  perseverance  more  than  hu- 
tnan.  The  commerce  of  the  ancient  world 
was  professedly  exclusive.  It  would  have 
no  traders  but  its  own;  no  merchandize 
but  what  was  freighted  in  its  own  vcs^tcls  ; 
these  irnderRmufit  have  the  tnarket  entirelv 
in  their  own  hands,  and  buy  and  sell  at  thoir 
own  prices  alone.  Acting  on  this  princi- 
ple, the  Etruscans  wished  to  dtr^troy  the 
commerce  of  tbe  Greeks,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  selilemcnis  in  Sicily.  Failing  in 
that  attempt,  and  probably  overrating  their 
own  strength,  they  were  vanquished  and 
crushed  them«elvefi,  and  had  their  commer- 
cial existence  destroyed,  by  the  operation 
of  the  very  same  principles  of  monopoly 
and  exclusiveness,  by  which  they  them- 
selves were  governed  and  impelled. 

The  remains  of  Etrntican  art  will  enable 
ns  to  trace  their  progress  as  a  people.  In 
tbe  rude  simplicity  end  mDssivenessorsomc 
nf  their  architectural  remains,  may,  wc  think, 
be  traced  the  work  of  those  who  inirodoecd 
ihe  first  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  simi- 
larity of  style  and  construction  would  class 
tbem  with  those  remains  which  are  found  in 
Greece,  which  are  discovered  in  Thessaly 
and  Epirus^  and  which,  by  general  tradition, 
are  said  lo  have  been  the  work  of  the  Pclasgi. 
These  remains,  which  Sir  William  Gell  has 
irnced  along  the  line  nf  the  Eiruscnn  cities, 
Are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  those  who  first 
introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  into 
Western  Europe.  The  tomb  of  Atreus,  at 
Myeenip,  seems  to  have  been  built  by  the 
samepcoplo  who  erected  the  tomb  at  Agylla. 
The  advantages  of  their  position  must  hare 
necessarily  directed  their  attention  to  nauti- 
cal pursuits.  The  remembrance  of  their 
early  voyaging  cannot  have  vanished  from 
their  minds  ;  and  we  thus  find,  that,  in  very 
early  times,  they  arc  bold  and  adventurous 
navigator!*  of  the  eeas.  The  success  of  their 
first  efforts,  and  the  wealth  with  which  their 
enterprise  was  rewarded,  most  have  atimo- 
latod  them  still  further  to  ex«tVv«i'A^ vcv^  w.- 
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THE  BEFULCHBBS  OP  fiTBV&U. 


Cited  many  nf  the  neigbliorin^  cities  to  ao 
hoDonible  rivalry  or  gain.  How  far  titis 
advance  in  nniiticAl  skill  \»  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Eiruscaoti,  or  theif  predecessors  in 
ibc  occupation  of  tbe  land,  it  is  not,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  and  witb  our  imperfect 
means  ofinforiTiatian,  possible  to  ascertain. 
The  frequency  of  their  intercourse  with 
Egypt  m>iy  be  inferred  from  the  Btrong  in- 
fusion of  Hg^ypiian  art  which  is  visible  in  all 
tieir  more  ancient  remains.  Even  thongh 
we  admit  that  its  first  duvclopment  wav 
owing  to  ihc  intellectual  vigor  of  the  peo- 
ple, Btilt  there  cannot  ho  a  doubt  that  its 
after-atudiei  were  formed  in  an  Egyptian 
model.  To  K^ypt  belong  the  tiumerouii 
Mrcophti^i.  the  scnrabei  or  bcutles  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  which  were  always  ob- 
jecls  uf  %'eDeruiion  in  the  latter  country. 
Tbe  style  of  architecture,  too,  ha^  ovident- 
jly  had  its  origin  on  the   banks  of  the  Nile. 

.  hfl  paintings  of  Tarquinia  are  in  the  man- 
ler  of  coloring  similar  to  those  on  the 
^tombs  of  the   kings,  near  Thebes;  and  the 

Imistiion  of  females  to  their  banquets,  on 
terms   of  social  equality,   are   peculiar   to 
~?gypt  and  Etruria  alone.     The  very  con- 
itructioD  of  the  door  is  that  by  which  nn 
oriental  nrlist  would  secure   the  sepulchre 
from  intrusion,  as  may  be  seen  in  Thebes, 
and  in  ttiose  which  are  called  the  tombs  of 
_tlie  sous  of  David,  near  Jerusalem.     This 
[Egyptian  character  i»8o  strongly  niaiiife»ted 
In  the  productions  of  Etrurian   art,  that  the 
jiioprcssion  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
lec  them  for  the  first  lime  is  that  they  arc 
^Itdmiiied  10  a  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 
luittes.     But  this  Egyptian  character  ia  not 
found  in  all,  and  least  in  those  of  later  times, 
we  have  the  sarcophagus  and  scaraheus, 
(and  the  images  of  Osiris  and  Horus,  we  have 
|]so  the  illustrations  of  Grecian  story,  and 
ithe  fables  uf  its  mythology  ;  we  have  the 
[•tory  of  CEdipus  and  the  sphyiLX.and  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  many  an 
[inscription  in  Grecian  letters  and  language 
~  sariuit  testimony  to  the  country  of  the  art- 
list.     These  vaseK  and  works  of  an  are  pre- 
Icisely  similar  io  shape  to  those  which  once 

rore  made  at  Corintli,  and  which,  after  the 
lestrur.tion  of  the  city,  were  dug  out  of  the 

:pulchre8  by  the  Roman  colonists  establish- 
)d  on  its  rums.     These  pieces  of  art  were 
purchased  by  the  curious  in  ancient  Rome 
|Bt  exorbitant  prices,  as  those  of  Tarquinia 
ind  Veil  are  by  the  curious  and  wealthy 
,  j>f  our  lime.    The  dale  of  this  ercat   im- 
•pro\'enient  in  the  arts  must  have  heen  con- 
temporary    with    the     Roman    monarchy, 
which  was  also  tho  most  briliaot  period  uf 
Etruscan  sway.    l*he  intercourse  of  Etruria 


with  Greece  was  rrequenl,  whcft   wealthy] 
citizens  of  the  latter  country,  like  T)emertb-| 
tus,  the  father  of  Tarq'iin,  took  refuge  thei 
when  driven  from  their  own  by  violence^ 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  nmichlcss  pr< 
ductioDS  of  Grecian  art  aerred  to  enkindU 
the  zeal  and  to  correct  the  taste  of  theil 
artists.   NVe  meet  several  instances  of  G  reel 
artists  having  been  eutployed  in  Etruria  an^ 
in  Rome,  and  the    inlluenve  they  exerted 
was  eminently  ealutarj'.  Greece  was  at  thii 
time  becoming  a  auhtc  achuol  for  the  artist 
To  Egypt   was  she  also  indebted  for    tht 
elements  of  her  civilization  and  the  rudi* 
ments  of  the  arts  ;  but  on  the  hanks  uf  thi 
IlyssiiB  and  the  shores  of  the  ^iDgean  ib< 
found  a  more  genial  home.     Art  camfi  t( 
the  shores  of  Greece  arrayed  in  the  uncuuti 
habiliments    of   Egyptian  symbolism,  sli( 
and  distorted,  from  the  monstrous  aod  ui 
natural  forms  which  it  had  been  conipelI< 
to  asBume,  and  chilled  by  its   connectit 
with  the  sarcophagus  and  tbe  tomb  ;   buf' 
the  quick  imaginative  genius  of  the  Greek 
soon  set  the  captive  free.     From  the  sloom 
of  the  temple,  and  the  loneliness  of  wis  ae* 
pulchro,  she  was  led  by  her  votary  abr( 
in  the  bright  gleam  of  the  summer  sun,  ai 
by  ihe  brink  of  many  a  crystal  stream  ai 
fountain,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  stil 
reposa  of  many  a  wooded  dale,  aud  was  ii 
duced  to  shed  her  graces  on  the  light  enjo] 
ments  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  by  hit 
own  fireside,  and,  in  the  very  seclusion 
his  home,  to  become  the  handmaid  of  hil 
happiness  and  refinement.     Art  was  not, 
in  Egypt,  the  servile  minister  of  a  crusliii 
despotism,  or  the  organ  of  a  gloomy  supei 
stition,  leading,  by  the  majesty  and  puw4 
of  its  creations,  mcnU  hearts  and  souls  awi 
from  the  hrst  impulses  of  nature  and  tl 
rights  of  social  life.     In  Greece  it  wJis 
active  and  useful  element  of  society  ;  and : 
it  was  tho    record  and  the  monument, 
was  it  among  the  sources,  of  some  of  its  fi( 
blest  achievements.     The  humblest  citixi 
could  look    forward  to  the  day   wlien  h\ 
natiie  too  would  be  inscribed  on  the  chroi 
icies  of  bis  country,  when  the  memory 
his  deeds  would  be  preserved  on  the  canrai 
or  engraved  on  the  marble.     As  he  pasi 
along  the  streets,  or  repaired   to  scenes 
public  festivity  or  private  relaxation,  tt 
nionumcuis  ofdeparted  excellence  were  evi 
before  him.     The  itnagc  of  the  patriot 
other  times  looked  on  approviugly  from  il 
pedestal,  and  even  the  lips  which  moved  n( 
sent  forth  their  mute  encouragement.  Theif 
was  n  noi."eleBS  eloquence,  which  support* 
the  sulferer  ia  his  country's  cause,  whic| 
discoursed  swccl  music  to  him  in  tho  hot 
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of  his  darkest  desponilency  ;  wlien  his  heart 
was  heaving  wiibin  tiiia  nitU  ihv  bitter  fccl- 
iog  of  ittju«iice,  when  bis  aciioiid  were  rnia- 
coDiirueilj  his  moiirefl  fitiapected,  or,  like 
ibe  virtuouH  Aristidcs,  be  become  the  injur* 
ed  victim  of  popular  cavy,  the  sustaining 
influence  of  art  cstne  snoihingly  over  bis 
soul,  supporting  bim  in  the  hour  uf  his  ad- 
versiiy,  cheering  his  sinking  spirits,  and, 
like  a  herald  from  on  bi^h,  iclling  him  of 
other  times  and  of  other  men  u  bo  would  do 
justice  to  his  character. 

In  Ktrurla  it  would  hare  eiercised  the 
Mme  influence,  ond  been  productive  of  ibe 
ume  results,  hnd  not  the  nittionnl  mind  been 
more  obin  to  that  of  Egypt.  We  lind  tra* 
CCS  of  the  same  serenity  of  thought,  of  the 
nme  nntiona]  grnviiy  of  cbarncier,  of  the 
aanie  gloomy  masRli'eaess — to  use  the  word 
^-of  the  public  taste.  Etruscan  nrt  seems 
never  to  have  completely  cmoncipnied  her- 
self from  the  thraldom  of  Egypt,  :>ud,  to  her 
reiy  latest  development,  to  bear  the  im- 
press of  her  dependence.  All  her  greul 
public  works  seem  to  speak  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  people,  by  whose 
toil  they  were  conslnicted,  and  nro  but 
echoes  of  that  sepulchral  voice,  which,  in  a 
KTaoder  scale  and  in  louder  accents,  is  ud* 
aresscd  to  us  from  the  pyrniuids  of  Cairo 
and  the  palaces  of  Carnak. 

If  west  rip  the  Grecian  mythology  of  some 
of  its  mu!)i  fanciful  and  le^iendary  stories, 
we  shall  hove  an  idea  of  wltut  the  Etruscan 
divinities  were  in  times  of  old  ; — xve  shall 
have  their  gods,  but  under  Jiflerent  names. 
Who  would  rccornize  bis  old  octiuuiiitunces 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  under 
the  Mrange  Etruscan  names  of  lina  and 
Talne,  Turan  and  Turmst  The  latter  name 
is  evidently  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Egyptian  mythos  also  was  substantially  the 
•ame,  though  ilie  names  and  symbolical  rep- 
resentation of  the  respective  deities  were 
widely  difTercnt ;  and  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  parent  stock  from  which  the  others  were 
derived.  The  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Eiruscun  worship  arc  known  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  the  Roman  cere- 
monia),  the  latter  having  been  avowedly  de* 
rived  tbcrrfrom,  and  formed  on  the  Etruscan 
mode).  The  practice  of  augury,  or  divin- 
ing by  the  flight  of  birds,  was  also  Etrus- 
can. This  people  were  deeply  imbued  with 
m  feeling  of  moral  responsibility.  Thepnint- 
ingi  in  the  chombors  of  Tarquinia,  are  con* 
elusive  evidence  of  their  belief  in  a  judg- 
tneal  to  come, — and  in  a  fntnro  slate  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  One  painting  rep- 
resents a  procession  of  souls  to  judgment, 
conducted  by  good  and  evil  gcuii.    Some  of 
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these  souls  are  light  and  cheerful  in  the 
consciousness  uf  innocence:  others  seem 
nflljctcd  with  the  npprehension  of  opproacb* 
ing  calamity.  The  tears  are  seen  to  flow 
as  the  evil  genius  brings  to  the  mind  tbo 
torturing  remembrance  uf  the  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh.  This  evil  genius  is  represent- 
ed with  almost  a  Chriitian  accuracy  uf  out- 
line: the  artist  has  uivcn  him,  as  did  pruba* 
biy  the  general  belief,  a  ne^ro  configuration 
of  countenoijce,and  n  more  ihan  negro'  dark- 
ness of  color;  while  round  his  temples  is 
coiled  a  serpent,  the  head  of  which  is  brought 
close  to  tlie  car  of  the  individual  whom  the 
evil  genius  is  nddressitig.  Another  evil 
genius,  yet  more  black  and  ugly,  has  his 
eyes  dpuicied  as  very  coals  of  fire.  They 
are  conoucted  by  a  good  genius,  who»e  co- 
lor and  appenrunce  are  quite  (he  oppobite  of 
the  others.  These  paintings  are  dune  in 
fresco,  and  in  an  excellent  style  of  art :  they 
are  esperially  valuable,  as  telling  us  how 
clear  a  conception  this  people  mu»t  have 
had  of  a  future  judgment.  I'lns  grt-nt  frag- 
ment of  the  primitive  tradition  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  preserved  amoni;  then). 
A  few,  in  the  pride  of  their  intelligence, 
may  have  disputed  and  denied  its  truth,  as 
they  subsequently  did  in  Rome;  and  as 
many,  in  the  pride  of  their  philosophy,  hare 
done  at  the  present  day,  mistaking,  for  the 
prejudices  of  education,  what  was  but  the 
witnessing  of  the  Divine  voice  within  them ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  always  re- 
tained some  sense  of  ihetr  future  responsi- 
bility. With  their  incorrect  sense  of  moral 
duty,  it  could  have  had  but  little  moral  in- 
fluence ;  but  an  influence  of  some  extent  it 
must  have  had  and  exercised.  To  the  par- 
tial influence  of  this  belief  are  generally  as- 
cribed those  virtues  of  the  natural  order 
which  distinguished  ibe  old  Roman  charac- 
ter. They  were  indebted  for  them  to  this 
maxim  of  their  religion,  which  in  its  defi- 
nite form  they  borrowed  from  the  Elrus- 
cans.  But  while  acknowledging  the  purity 
of  their  belief  in  this  great  truth,  we  must 
admit,  that  they  arc  strongly  suspected  of 
mingling  with  their  religious  rites,  the  hor- 
rible and  revolting  practice  of  human  sncri- 
flces.  This  abominable  rite  waa  probably 
introduced  among  them  from  their  inter- 
course with  Carthage,  where  it  prevailed  in 
its  foulest  enormity  ;  though  it  may  not  im- 
probably be  assigned  to  the  frequency  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  rites  of  the  Ganaanite  superstition  were 
practised,  and  where  every  grove  and  altar 
was  stained  with  the  oboaiinablc  crime  of 
Moloch. 
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Tilt'  ElruBcans  wrre  woallhy,  and  wpnith 
creates  in  it»  atvners  many-wants  of  wliJch 
ihcy  would  not  otherwise  be  Rii«copl(ble. 
Their  remaiiiii  disclose  to  un  mnny  of  the 
ronlrivonces  by  which  awonlthy  nnd  a  lux- 
urious people  ore  wont  to  onitify  their  de- 
sires of  HtntiRemeni  nnd  relaxniiuti.  They 
vfVTe  sk-illed  in  b!1  the  well-known  games  of 
the  circns.  The  numerous  cumbinntluDs 
and  vnrielies  of  horse  nnd  chariot  rncing 
were  not  unknown  nmong  them.  One  of 
their  rnses  give*  u«  &  perfect  rncing  sketch. 
Wo  see  depicted  thereon — the  nice-stand, 
the  judges,  the  sporting  geailcmen  of  the 
day,  the  jocki-ys,  "el  hoc  genus  omne,"  as 
if  the  artist  had  taifen  for  his  subject  the 
TBce-course  of  Epsom  or  Doncnster.  Boar 
hunting  wn»  niso  a  faroriie  nmusetnent,  as 
we  nmy  sec  by  anotlicr  dfeich,  where  sports- 
men arc  seen  in  all  the  ardor  of  the  chase ; 
dogs,  seemirt^ly  in  full  cry,  and  crowds  of 
pe»snnts,  armed  with  nses  nnd  poles,  hastily 
seized  on  the  occasion.  They  nro  said  lo 
have  had  two  principnl  meals  in  the  day, 
otid  to  hnve  admitted  the  fair  fox  to  an  c<\ua\ 
pnrticipalion  in  the  honorii  of  the  dining- 
table.  Thi«  singular  derjation  from  the 
practice  of  antii^uity  is  found  only  in  Klru- 
rin  nnd  E?ypt '  it  i»  brought  very  vividly  be- 
fore U!>  in  one  of  their  paintings,  whore  per- 
sons of  hoih  sexes  are  at  table  together. 
One  of  the  ladles  is  In  the  act  of  breaking  an 
egg;  anoiher  is  eating  some  food,  while  a 
dog  Is  looking  up  in  anxious  expectancy  for 
a  portion.  On  these  festive  occasions,  the 
ladies  seem  to  have  been  fur  more  attentive 
to  the  fjualiiy,  than  the  fiuantliy  of  their  ha- 
biliments;— some  of  them  appear  qnite  at 
their  case,  in  a  costume  which  would  make 
ladies  of  the  present  time,  to  say  Ihc  least  of 
it,  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  guests 
•were  entertained  with  concerts  of  insini- 
mentul  music.  The  lyre  was  in  much  re- 
quest, as  was  also  an  instrument  bearin^a 
close  resemblance  to  a  double  flageolet.  To 
the  music  of  those  instruments  a  company 
of  dancers  keep  lime  with  their  feet  and 
handf'.  Some  of  these  are  represented  In 
most  lively  and  animated  gestures;  but,  we 
regret  to  add,  that  some  of  the  representa- 
tions contirni  the  accounts  which  early  wri- 
ters trunsmit  to  us,  concerning  the  corrnp- 
lion  and  licentiousness  of  many  of  their  fef- 
ti\'e  entertainments.  They  had  also  peri- 
odical assemblies  for  the  arrangement  of 
their  public  business,  as  well  as  for  general 
amnsemcnt.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  the  gathering  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies at  the  temple  of  VoTtomnn.  Scenic  re- 
JiresenlatioDS  were  nUo  in  U5e,  and  a  singu- 
ar  custom j>revailed  among  them  of  pcrrait- 


ting  insolvent  debtors  lo  be  pursued  in  the 
streets  by  groups  of  children,  with  empty 
purses  in  their  handfl,  who  worried  the 
wretched  pauper  by  the  demand  of  money. 
That  they  had  a  written  language  ia  evi- 
dent from  their  numerous  inscriptions,  of 
which  Severn!  may  be  seen  in  Sir  U'iUtam 
Cell's  work  on  the  topography  of  Rome, 
and  a  few  in  the  volume  of  our  authoress. 
They  are  read  from  the  right  lo  the  left,  but, 
ns  we  before  remnrked,  are  utterly  unintel- 
ligible, with  the  exception  of  a  few  oft-re- 
pealed words, — such  as  the  affecting  and 
utmost  Christian  termination  to  alt  their 
monumental  inscripiions,  *'  Adieu  in  peace," 
or  "  Rest  in  peace."  The  only  other  spe- 
cimen of  their  Innguagc  which  has  reached 
onr  times,  are  those  tables  of  brass  which 
were  dog  up  ne»r  Gubbio,  nnd  which  are 
thence  called  the  Eugubinc  tables;  but 
which,  like  their  sepulchral  inscrlplioos, 
cannot  he  deciphered.  Thescnlptured  ink- 
stand which  was  discovered  at  Agylla  has,,] 
we  believe,  been  found  of  use,  in  a&ccrtu>n< 
Ing  the  power  and  nature  of  the  charactera,] 
and  In  enabling  them  to  he  copied  in  Roman  [ 
characters,  but  beyond  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  anticipations  of  Mrs.  Gray,  we  do 
not  see  that  it  can  possibly  be  of  utility. 
What  protcnaions  they  had  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  literature  we  cannot  now  ascer- 
tain. It  is  a  misfortune  that  they  have  Icf^ 
no  historian  to  record  their  uchicvementsi, 
or  to  chronicle  their  deeds,  for  the  informa. 
tion  of  after  times;  but  It  is  a  mttfortunft 
which  it  is  now  useless  to  deplore.  They 
hare  left  as  much  "  engraved  in  the  hard 
rock  with  the  pen  of  iron,"  but  we  need  a! 
D.iniel  to  discover  their  import  and  reveal, 
it  to  the  world.  Their  history  has  been  aa 
eventful  one;  it  has  been  diversified  with 
mooy  trying  incidents  by  sea  and  land* 
How  dinercnt  would  have  been  their  fame, 
had  there  been  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer  to  ant^j 
round  them  with  a  bnio  of  light,  or  a  Thu*j 
cydides  to  conseernte  them  with  the  im< 
mortality  of  genlns!  The  record  of  tha] 
marble,  imperishable  as  it  is,  forms  but 
poor  substitute  for  the  undying  record  ol 
a  nation's  literature.  The  sepiilrhral  en1a*J 
gy  of  the  Lucumones,  the  sculptured  obe- 
lisk of  the  Pharaohs,  or  the  mysterioutj 
chronicles  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  seen  or 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  have  not  been  abN 
to  preserve  their  names  and  deeds  from  ihi 
ravages  of  time.  They  cnnnot  compeit 
with  that  lustre  which  the  human  mind 
able  to  impart  to  the  hero  it  embellishcsv  it 
the  action  it  records.  Etruscan  literatoi 
has  left  us  iio  trace  of  its  existence.  Tbi 
industry  of  a  few  Roman  ivritars  attcfflpl 


10  «opply  this  deficiency,  and  the  emperor 
Claudius  deemed  Ktrufia  a  theme  not  un- 
worthy Iu9  imperial  pen.  But  tlie  twenty- 
four  books  which  were  the  fruit  ofhis  U. 
bor,  hare  perished  n'ith  the  exception  ol 
one  solilKry  rmgmcnt,  and  the  writings  of 
the  \e^9  noble  penmen  hnvc  not  been  more 
enduring  than  those  of  iheic  flovcreign. 
The  stream  of  lim»  has  wnshed  over  them 
all,  and  with  them  hore  disappeared  our 
fullest  sources  of  Infurmation  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  the  Etruscans. 

There  is  a  |>oint  in  connection  with  this 
subject  to  which  our  authoress  hats  not  al- 
luded, but  which  is  well  deserving  of  attcu- 
tion.  The  Campagnn  in  which  the  cities  of 
Etruria  lay,  and  which  was  once  crowded 
with  a  dense  and  industrious  population,  is 
noxv  viftited  for  tome  months  of  the  yenr  by 
B  pestilential  malnria,  which  is  destructive 
of  human  life,  and  which  makes  even  the 
nsiii'es  desert  il  for  n  season-  The  few 
ehepherdu,  who  remoin  in  charge  of  ilie 
cattle,  mny  be  known  by  their  wan  and  ema- 
ciated features;  for  even  they  arc  not  ex- 
empt  from  its  influonce.  Yet  was  this 
country  once  the  abode  of  n  numerous  pop- 
ulation, nod  covered  with  busy  und  thickly 
penplcd  cities.  Veii  wan  as  large  as  Rome, 
and  the  stjEc  of  Tarqutnia  may  to  some  ex- 
tern, be  inferred  from  the  magnitude  of  it^ 
necropolis,  which  is  said  to  contain  no  lesn 
than  two  millions  of  sepulchres.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  climate  of  the 
Campngna  is  not  now  the  same  as  it  was  in 
limes  of  old.  Had  it  been  then  as  subject  to 
the  malaria  as  it  is  at  present,  the  fact  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  Ro- 
man writers.  Yet,  while  they  cjcpressly 
mention  the  unhealihiness  of  particular 
districts,  they  are  silent  on  that  of  the 
entire  country.  The  virulence  of  the  ma- 
larin,  nay,  its  existence,  arises  from  the  oh- 
venee  of  moisture,  for  while  the  wet  grounds 
arc  comparatively  free  from  it,  the  dry  and 
sandy  downs  nro  parttcularlv  unhealthy. 
Not  alone  in  the  Cnmpsgna  di  Roma,  but 
in  every  country  in  Enropo  subject  to  its 
influence,  a  wet  summer  is  proved  to  neu- 
tmlixc  its  noxious  properties.  It  is  probu- 
ble  that  the  climate  ol  Italy,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  was  more  exposed  to  cold  ond 
wet  than  it  is  now.  The  uncleared  forests 
of  Germany,  and  of  Italy  iiself,  must  hove 
cootributeu  powerfully  to  this  clTcct,  by 
preventing  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  in  America  at  this  day.  The 
temperature  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 

Fiberc  depend  much  less  on  the  degree  of 
atitude  than  on  local  peculiarities,  which 
are  always  liable  to  cliange.     Many  of  the 
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rivers  of  Europe  which  nt  one  time  were 
froxen  every  winter,  are  now  never  closed 
up  for  a  day.  So  lale  as  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  biirbnrinns  were  wont 
each  winter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  freez- 
ing of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  to  make 
predatory  incursions  on  the  northern  pro- 
vinces;—and  Pliny  says,  that  the  severity 
of  winter  was  such  in  Rome,  that  tho  olive 
could  not  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 
Nothing  is  more  usual,  at  the  present  day, 
than  to  see  the  olive  frrowiug  in  the  opcb 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome-  But  even  ad< 
milling  it  to  have  been  ns  unhealthy  as  now, 
is  it  certain  that,  despite  its  unhcalthiuesst 
it  could  not  bo  thickly  peopledl  It  was 
the  native  soil  of  tho  millions  who  dwelt 
there.  It  waa  the  air  they  were  from  iu- 
fancy  accustomed  to  inhale;  and  from  the 
power  of  habit  it  is  likely  iliat  the  mala- 
ria would  have  lost  much  of  its  malignity. 
Tho  shores  of  Africa  are  unbealthy  beyond 
rompurison,  as  arc  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  yet  these  arc  not  the  less  thickly 
peopled.  Even  the  collieries  and  manufac- 
tories of  England  arc  known  to  shorten 
considerably  the  average  duration  of  human 
life,  yet  are  there  thousands  who  are  will- 
ing to  brave  all  dangers,  and  to  encounter, 
for  subsistence,  the  perils  of  the  factory 
and  the  mine.  Peculiarities  of  diet  and  of 
dress,  with  which  we  are  not  now  acquainted, 
may  have  been  of  use  in  enabling  the  inbob- 
itants  to  defy  its  noxious  inSucnce;  and 
much,  also,  may  have  bccu  done  by  tha 
general  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  tho 
spread  of  human  dwellings.  Were  its  ricli 
plains  to  be  divided  among  a  hardvand  in- 
dustrious peasantry,  and  covered  with  crops 
of  golden  grain,  its  effects  on  the  human 
constitution  might  be  very  dilTereni  from 
that  of  the  present  dreary  solitude. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Etruscan  power 
included  nearly  the  entire  of  central  Italy, 
and  extended  from  Naples  to  the  Alps. 
There  was  a  time  too,  though  not  acknow- 
ledged by  her  chronicles,  when  Rome  itself 
waa  numbered  anions  its  dependencies.  Ic 
is  now  the  most  probable  opinion,  that  the 
reiffns  of  the  three  later  kings  was  a  pe- 
riod of  Etruscan  domination;  and  it  may 
be,  that  even  these  kings  are,  an  Mollcr  sup- 
po9e^  but  representatives  of  three  Etruscan 
dynasties,  who  succeeded  each  other  in 
regular  order.  It  was  during  this  period  fl 
that  those  great  architectural  works  were  ™ 
executed,  whose  magnitude  and  solidity 
have  flcarccly  been  exceeded  by  the  later 
works  of  the  empire.  The  Cloaca  Jilaiima. 
which  may  be  called  the  "  Thames  Tunnel 
of  the  aucieul  world*,  t.\i«  Vtwi^V^  u1  ^>a'^ 
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ter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill  ;  the  walli  of 
Servius,  which  continued  to  be  the  walls  of 
the  city  for  eight  hundred  years,  down  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian ;  all  combine  to  de- 
monstrate the  power  and  extent  to  which  it 
attained  under  Etruscan  sway.  Tbey  are 
collateral  testimony  to  the  certainty  of  that 
evidence  which  their  sepulchral  monuments 
afibrd.  But  like  every  earthly  institution, 
Etruria  was  doomed  to  decay.  In  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence  it  was  to  give 
way  to  its  more  fortunate  rival.  Its  mari- 
time stren^h  was  destroyed  by  its  defeat 
at  Gumee ;  its  internal  strength  was  wasted 
away  by  internal  disunion,  as  well  as  by 
oatwara  hostility.  When  the  Gauls  poured 
forth  from  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
northern  cantons  of  the  Etruscan  confede- 
ration, the  southern  states  were  solicited 
for  aid,  but  the  appeal  was  made  in  vain, 
and  one  half  of  £truria  was  forever  blot- 
ted from  the  page  of  history.  The  other 
continued  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  The 
name  of  Porsenna  alone  stands  out  in  bright 
relief  from  the  darkness  that  hangs  over 
his  people,  and  surrounds  with  a  passing 
glory  the  period  of  their  decline.  The 
cities  of  Veii,  and  Tarquinia,  and  Clusium, 
end  Agylla,  sunk  one  by  one ;  Roman  colo- 
nies occupied  their  ruins  for  a  time :  some 
preserve  a  sickly  existence  over  the  graves 
of  the  Larthia  and  the  Lucuniones;  but  the 
•ites  of  others  are  nn  longer  known.  They 
are  looked  for  in  vain  through  the  dreary 
solitude  of  the  Campagna,  and  save  the  se- 
pulchral remains  of  their  past  greatness, 
Tarquinia  is  but  a  name,  and  Veii  but  a  re- 
collection of  the  past. 

We  have  gone  with  Mrs.  Gray  through 
five  hundred  pages  of  a  narrative  equally 
instructive  and  interesting,  pleased  with 
her  antiquarian  zeal,  profiting  by  her  judi- 
cious and  often  profound  observations,  and 
amused  with  the  lighter  incidents  which  she 
occasionally  relates.  Should  she  venture 
before  the  public,  again,  we  should  with 
much  pleasure  hail  her  appearance  amongst 
us.  She  is  an  authoress  of  much  promise, 
aind  literature  has  a  claim  on  her  services. 
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and  animated  lines  on  the  Setarn  of  Napo- 
leon. In  another  of  her  contributions, 
Victoria  opening  the  Parliament  of  1841, 
the  earnest  and  kind-hearted  spirit  will  also 
be  mueh  admired.  But  there  is  in  this  lat- 
ter poem  an  expression  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Beauty,  says  Mr8.Sif;oumey,  speak- 
ing of  the  *  Scene  of  Pomp," 

Beauty  lent  her  charms. 
For  wiih  plnm'd  brows,  the  Island-peeresses 
Bare  themielves  uoily. 

That  the  island-peeresses  of  184 1  did  any 
such  thing,  we  will  not  believe,  and  we 
hope  that  no  caustic  commentator  of  1941 
will  be  permitted  to  say  so.  To  ns,  Mrs. 
Siffouraey's  phrase  is  at  present  quite  unin* 
tefligible ;  we  will  look  for  its  meaning  in 
the  next  American  Dictionary. 

The  veteran  James  Montgomery  still 
writes  in  the  Forga-Me-J^ot.  His  lines  on 
The  Press  are  full  of  manly  thought  and 
poetic  fancy. 

.  .  ThinV  me  not  the  lifelest  frame 
Which  bears  my  boDorable  name: 
Not  dwell  I  fa  ibe  arm,  whose  swing 
Inielligence  from  blocks  can  wring; 
Nor  In  the  hand,  whose  fingen  fine 
The  cuDDiDg  characters  oomblae ; 
Vot  even  the  cogitative  brain, 
Whose  cells  the  germs  of  ihoughl  contain, 
"Which  that  quick  hand  in  letters  sows, 
Like  dibbled  wheat,  In  lineal  rows; 
And  that  strong  arm,  like  autamasheaTcs, 
Reaps,  and  binds  up  in  gathered  leaves, 
The  harvest-home  of  learned  loil 
From  that  dead  frame's  well-cnltured  soil 
I  am  not  one  nor  all  of  these ; 
They  ara  my  types  and  images, 
The  iostrumenis  with  »bicn  T  work; 
la  them  no  secret  virtnea  lork. 
—  I  am  an  omnipresent  sool ; 
I  lire  and  move  throughout  the  whole, 
And  thence  wiih  freedom  ancoafiiied, 
And  unirersalas  the  wind. 
Whose  source  and  issues  are  unknown. 
Felt  in  its  airy  flight  alone, 
All  life  snpplyiog  with  tis  breath, 
And,  when  'tin  gone,  Inrolvlng  death, 
Iquicken  souls  from Natnie's  sloth. 
Fashion  their  formn,  sustain  their  growth. 
And,  when  my  infiaence  fail<t  or  flics. 
Matter  may  live,  but  spirit  dies. 


FORGET-ME-NOT.    For  1843.    Ackermaan. 
From  the  Kania«r. 

Mrs.  Sigoubnet,  an  American  lady,  ii  a 
Tc^  graceful  writer  of  verse  in  the  school 
of  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  has  contributed,  to 
tA/'s  now  reoerable  annual,  some  striking 


MyselfwiihdrawD  fh>m  mortalsight, 
I  am  invisible  as  light — 
Light  which,  revealing  all  beside, 
ItKcIf  within  itselfcan  hide : 
The  things  of  darkness  I  make  bare, 
And,  nowhere  seen,  am  everywhere. 
All  that  philosophy  has  sought, 
Science discorer'd,  genius  wrought; 
All  that  reflective  memory  stores, 
Or  rich  imaginatioa  potira; 
All  that  the  wit  of  man  conceives; 
All  that  he  wishes,  hopes,  believes; 
All  that  he  toveis  or  fean^  or  bates; 
Alt  that  to  heaven  and  earth  relates; 
—  Thew  ere  the  lessons  that  I  teach 
By  speaking  sileQce.  silent  speech. 
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Prum  Uie  AlWavnin. 

Ths  followiag-  curious  document  may  be 
added  lo  the  serie*  which  formerly  oppear- 
ed  ID  this  Journal.  Mr.  Devon,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it,  haa  written  the  al>* 
breviated  vi'ordsat  lenf^lh,  and  adopted  the 
modern  spelling.  The  passsfrcs  in  italics 
ore,  in  the  original,  interlineationn,  in  the 
handwriting  orCromwelUhen  Vicar  General, 
Lord  Pritry  Seal,  and  Master  of  the  RolU. 

Jnitmctions given  by  the  A'tn^'*  HigAnfM  un- 
to hit  tru-trif  and  trell-lieloved  Servant^  Sir 
IVm.  Suinry.  Knighl^  Chnmberlain  of  the 
HouMchold  of  the  moat  Js'oUe  and  Right  Et- 
ctilem  Prince  Edward,  Prince  of  Waits, 
Duk*  of  Cornwall,  Earl  Palatine  ofChet- 
tfr^  ifc.  and  to  Sir  John  Comwatii*,  Sttward 
to  his  Grace, 

The  King's  Highness  willoth  that  his  said 
trasty  and  wetl-beloved  seri'anis  shall  con- 
ceirc  in  iheir  minds  that  like  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  noble,  just,  and  per* 
feet  but  that  there  is  samctbing  contrary 
ihftt  evermore  envieth  it,  and  prociiretb  the 
deatroction  of  the  same,  insomuch  tin  God 
himseiriiath  the  devil  repugnant  nnto  him, 
Cbrifil  hntli  his  antecbrist  and  persecutors, 
and  from  ihe  highest  to  the  iowect  after 
■och  proportion;  »o  the  Prince's  Grace  for 
all  nobility  and  ionoccncy,  albeit  he  never 
offended  any  umn,  yet  by  all  likelyhood  he 
lackcih  no  envy  nor  adverRaries  against  his 
Grace,  who,  either  for  ambiiion  of  their 
own  promoiioD  or  otbcrwiec  for  to  ful6l 
tbeir  malicious  perverse  mind,  would  per- 
chance, if  they  saw  opportunity,  (which 
God  forbid,)  procure  to  his  Grace  displea- 
■urc.  And  although  his  excellent,  wise, 
and  prudent  Majesty  doubteth  not  but  like 
as  God  for  his  consolation  and  comfort,  of 
all  the  whole  realm,  bath  given  the  said 
Prince,  »o  of  ht«  divine  providence  lie  will 
ID  the  point  of  nil  danger  preserve  and  de* 
fend  him.  Yet,  nevertheless,  all  diligent 
and  honest  heed,  caution,  and  foresight 
ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  (aa  much  as 
man's  wit  mny)  all  prafliices  and  evil  enter- 
prisei  which  might  be  duvreed  against  hts 
Grace  or  tbo  danger  of  bin  person.  For, 
although  Almighty  God  is  he  that  taketb 
care  and  thought  for  us,  and  thnt  he  fur- 
nisheth  tiit  of  all  necessaries,  nnd  defendeth 
UK  from  all  evil,  yet  this  divine  providence 
will  have  tis  to  employ  our  dilizcnce  to  the 
provision  and  defence  of  ourselves,  and  of 
such  OS  he  committed  to  our  charge,  as 
thongh  it  should  not  come  of  him,  and  that 
it  notwithstanding  wc  should  kaow  that 
without  his  helping  hnnd   our  labor  is  inu* 
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tile,  aoch  is  his  bottomless  divine  prori- 
dence. 

Itcm^  that  the  Kin^^s  Highness  for  the 
special  trust  his  Grace  haib  conceived  of 
bis  trusty  servant  Sir  Wm.  Sidney,  Knight, 
hnth  constrained  him  to  be  Chnmberlain  to 
the  said  Prince's  Grace,  and  bath  committed 
and  appointed  to  him,  ns  well  to  have  the  fl 
keeping,  overaiehi,  care,  and  cure  of  his  " 
Maii«s  and  the  whole  realm's  most  precious 
Jewell  the  Prince's  Grace,  nnd  forosee  that 
nil  dangers  and  adversaries  of  malicious 
persons  and  casual  harms  (if  any  be),  shall 
be  vigilantly  foreseen  and  avoided,  as  also 
fiuch  good  order  observed  in  his  Graces 
hoosehflld  SH  may  be  to  bis  Ma'ie*  honor  and 
assured  surety  of  the  Prince's  Grace's  per- 
son, our  most  noble  and  precious  jewell : 
for  which  good  order  in  the  said  Housthoid 
the  said  Sir  John  Corneal/,  being  Steteard, 
loaether  trith  Vice  Chnmberlain  and  Comp- 
trolltrr  shall  alviays  join  together. 

Item,  that  for  their  best  information,  and 
for  the  first  part  of  their  lastruction,  they 
and  every  of  them  shall  foresee  that  no 
manner  stranger,  nor  other  person  or  per- 
sons, of  what  slate,  degree,  dignity,  or  cod- 
diiion  soever  they  be,  except  the  said 
Chamberlain,  Steward,  the  Vice  Cbambar- 
Inin,  Comptroller,  the  Lady  Mistress,  the 
Nurte,  thcKockcr,  and  such  as  be  appointed 
coniinunlly  to  be  in  the  Prince's  Grace's 
private  chamber  and  about  his  proper  per- 
son, and  officers  in  their  ufTires,  sholl  in  any 
manner  wise  hnvc  access  ordinary  lo  touch 
bis  Grace's  person,  eradle,  or  any  other 
thing  belonging  to  his  person,  or  have  any 
entry  or  access  into  his  Grace's  privy  cham- 
ber, unless  they  shall  have  a  special  token 
or  commandment  express  from  the  King*« 
Msjcsty,  in  the  which  case  they  sbuU  re- 
gard the  quality  of  the  person,  and  yet,  ne- 
vertheless, to  suffer  no  sucb  person  totoach 
his  Grace,  but  only  kiss  bis  bund,  and  yet 
that  no  personage  under  the  degree  of  a 
knight  to  be  admitted  thereunto — >and  in 
this  case  the  said  Steward,  Chamberlain, 
Vice  Chnmberlain,  and  Comptroller,  or  one 
of  them  at  the  least  to  be  ever  present,  and 
to  see  a  reverent  assay  tnlcen  in  due  order, 
ere  nny  such  person  shall  be  admitted  lo 
kiss  his  Grace's  hand. 

Item,  that  they  ^hatl  at  all  times  cause 
good,  sufficient,  and  Inr^e  ansayes  of  all 
kinds  of  bread,  meat,  and  drinks,  milk,  eggs, 
and  butter  prepared  for  bis  Grace,  and  like- 
wise of  water  and  of  all  other  things  that 
may  touch  his  person  or  ministred  to  him 
in  nny  wise  duly  to  be  taken.  To  see  his 
Grace's  linen,  raymcot,  apparel  wliaiwitN^x 
belonging  lo  )oSa  '^MaOTi,\o\»ft  yw^-j  -w«:^ 
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cd,  clean  dried,  liept,  bruslied,  and  reserved 

'  cleanly  by  the  otGcem  and  persona  nppoiat- 

h«d  thereunto,  without  any  intcnneddlingor 

^«iher  persons  having  no  ofBce  iherc,  in  such 

wise  as  no  danger  may  follonr  thereof,  and 

before  his  Grace  shall  wear  any  of  the  same, 

['flssayes  to  be  trikon  thereof  as  slinll  oppcr- 

['Sain,  and  thai  the  CAamheriain,  I'ice  Cham- 

l*Serlain,  or  ont  of  than,  shall  be  daily  at  the 

J  making  ready  of  the  Prince  at  well  at  night  as 

I  ifo  tht  morning  to  see  the  tissayet  taken  as  is 

aforesaid. 

Item,  that  whatsoerer  nenr  siufl^  apparel, 

•or  ruymcnt  shall  be  brought  of  new,  to  and 

[for  his  Grace's  bodvi  bo  it  woollen,  linen, 

Fsilk,  gold,  or  other  kind  whatsoever,  or  be 

[mew  washed,  before  hia  Grace  shall  wear 

L'soy  of  the  same,  Bholl  be  purely  brushed, 

^mnde  clean,  aired  at  the  Hre,  and  pcrfnmed 

,  thoroughly,  so  that  the  same  way  his  Grace 

may  have  no  harm  nor  displeasure,  with  as- 

•ayes  taken  from  time  to  lime  as  the  catie 

tthall  require,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 

^Chamberlain,  Vice  Chamberlain^   or  one  of 

f-them. 

Item,  (hat  do  manner  other  persons  or  of- 
ficers in  the  house  shall  have  access  lo  the 
■aid  privy  chamber,  but  only  such  as  be  ap- 
["pointed  to  the  same,  and  that  other  which 
^00  appointed  to  brin^  in  wood,  make  the  fires, 
ind  other  olRces  there  as  the  pages  of  the 
'chamber  incontinent  as  they  shall  have  done 
their  oniccs  shall  depart  and  avoid  out  uf 
<the  same,  till  the  time  they  shall  be  called 
Kfor  the  doing  of  their  olfices  again.     Pro- 
vided always,  that  those  pages  shall  not  re- 
sort to  any  infect  or  corrupt  places,  and  that 
^al»D  they  slmll  be  clean  and  whole  persons, 
i^ithout  diseases. 

Item,  for  to  avoid  all  infection  and  danger 
of  pestilence  and  contagious  dificases,  that 
night  chance  or  happen  in   the  Prince's 
lousehold,  by  often  resorting  of  the  officers 
>T  servants  of  the  same  to  London,  or  to 
some  infect  and  contagious  places,  his  Ma"*" 
said  servants  shall  provide  and  put  such  or- 
der, as  none  of  his  Grace's  privy  chumbcr, 
none  of  the  officers  that  have  any  office 
about  his  Grace^s  person  or  in  his  house- 
hold shall  resort  to  London  or  to  any  other 
ilace   during    the   summer  or   contagious 
[time  ;  and  if  they  shall  for  some  necei^sary 
nhings  have  license  so  to  do,  yet  neverthc- 
^lesB  after  their  return  they  shall  abstain  to 
ssort  to  the  Prince's  Grace'a  presence,  or 
•to  come  near  him  for  so  many  days  as  by 
the  said  Chamberlain  and  Steward  shall  be 
thought  convenient ;  andif  by  chance  happen 
to  any  person  to  fall  niJdenly  sick,  that  then 
vn'thoui  tract  (treat)  or  delay  of  time  to  be  re- 
moved  otu  of  the  Aotut. 
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Item,  that  forasmuch  as  the  ofHcers  aa^ 
other  servants  of  his  Grace  in  the  householi 
us  well  of  kitchen,  butter,  pantry,  ewei 
wood*ynrd,  cellar,  Inrdry,  pnliry,  skaldinj 
house,  SAWcery,  yomen,  and  grooms  of  ti 
hall  hare  under  them  as  it  is  informed  sui 
dry  boys,  pagcsj  and  servants,  which  will 
out  any  respect  go  to  and  fro,  and  be  nt 
ware  of  the  dangers  of  infection,  and  do  al 
i^Q  times  resort  into  suspect  places.    Theri' 
fore,  the  King's  gracious  pleasure  is,  thi 
for  the  consequence  which  may  follow 
them,  they  shall  be  restrained  from  haviaj 
any  servants,  boy,  or  page,  and  none  to 
admitted  within  the  house. 

Item,  that  such  provision  shall  be  take| 
as  no  infection  may  arise  from  the  pooi 
people,  sore,  needy,  and  sick,' resorting  it 
his  Grace's  gate  for  alms,  and  for  that  pui 
pose  there  shall  be  a  place  afar  off,  appoint 
cd  a  good  way  from  the  gates  where  th< 
said  poor  people  shall  «tny  and  tarry  for  tl 
alms  to  be  distributed  there  by  the  almi 
ncrs,  and  after  that  distribution  la  dcpai 
accordingly ;  and  if  any  beggar  shall  presui 
to  draw  nearer  the  gates  than  they  be  appoint 
ed,  to  be  grievously  punishtd  to  the  esample  ^ 
other. 

Item,  that  the  said  Steward  and  Cbambel 
Iain  shall  see  good  order  to  be  kept  in  lb( 
household  nrtihout  any  superfluoDs  chargt 
or  n-nstc,  which  is  utterly  to  be  avoided, 
that  the  King's  Highness  may  in  all  point 
be  put  at  the  least  charge  that  can  be  ffi 
that  household,  (so  that,  nevertheless,  tl 
same  may  always  be  honorably  kept,  as  aj 
pertnineth,)and  that  no  manner  of  pcrsooi 
of  what  degree  soever  he  or  they  be,  shal 
have  any  more  senanis  allowed  within  tl 
Prince's  house  than  to  him  shall  be  limrtet 
and  appointed  by  a  checker  roll  by  the  King*! 
Ma"'*  hand  to  be  signed.  i 

Item,  that  every  o£icer  vrithin  the  Prinee*i 
household  shall  be  tvom  tkttt  they  shall 
serve  the  Prince's  Grace  with  any  mat 
meatf  drink,  fruit,  spice,  or  other  thing,  wkt 
soever  it  be,  for  his  own  person,  but  such 
t/ity  shall  serve,  every  mnn  in  his  own  of 
in  his  own  person,  suffering  none  other 
meddle  therewith,  and  orfort  he  or  they  shi 
so  serve  the  Prince,  shull  as  well  themseln 
as  well  as  all  other  coming  and  having  chargi 
of  the  same,  take  and  cause  to  be  taken  for 
assayes  from  time  to  (ims,  as  the  case  si 
require,  and  that  the  Chamberlain  for  the  chat 
ber  and  the  Stewiird  for  the  household  ski 
cause  newly  to  be  sworn,  all  the  Princess 
vanis  at  their  first  entry,  of  what  conditio* 
degree  or  estate  soever  they  be,  of  the  due  cat 
servation  of  their  oj^tcet  and  duties  as  appt 
tairuth. 


IB43.]  roiTXEN,  TOWN 

KOREENi  OB,  ODONOGUUE'S  BRIDE.* 

av  luu.  ctiJiitroiiD  t 

Purrrr  mocking  vipirli!  uy, 
ifitsi  ihrm  t>r&M  Die  Syrcn'h  Iny  1 
,  C.  I     i;  inc.  spiinive  iipriie, 

In  ml  vagrint  Uight 

(ii  ■--.  ....  L,...-mi,  u»cr  Iftke, 
BtMlry  dell.  Dod  How'ry  brakf, 
UiM  thou  ncard  Clllarocr  s  otifCD, 
My  yoone,  my  fair,  nir  food  \(ireen  f 

Echo'  Echo! 
Pr«tif  mocking  nrlrii-'  txy, 
Has!  Ihou  beard  ibe  >vT(^n'i>.  lAy  1 
EcWl  Echo! 

Sollrr  ihia  the  lovtr't  late, 
WJies  ihe  cbtrmnl  wind^  are  muie ; 
Swetier  than  luvc's  whiAperd'd^ighf, 
Or  the  thoavcd  melodk? 
Flottiing  ihroQ^h  ihe  hall  of  3he)1% 
Whrre  "  rhesoul  of  music"  dwells,— 
Sweelcr  siDpJ  K.illarn*y'*  qiiren, 
Uyyouog,  my  fair.oiy  loLd  Nurceo. 

Erho?  Echo! 
PreityBH>cklDe»pirii!  say, 
Hut  thou  h<*«nl  the  nyrea'i  lay  1 

Ecbo!  Echo! 
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POSTMEN,  TOWN  AND  SUBUBBAN. 
Fran  Ihe  tiptctalar. 

Xriophon  has  preserved  a  plausible  ar- 
gument of  Socroicv  io  suppurt  uf  (lie  vul- 
nrbeiiefur  tiis  diiy  that  ilie  future  mighi 
Mr  learned  from  ocncns — 'Sneezea,  the  flight 
of  birds  Jcc.  Thcrb  is  somelliiug  vcrv 
pretty  ia  llie  nay  id  which  the  old  snge  ad- 
verutoihe  ignorance  of  the  birds  respect- 
ing the  good  or  bad  fortune  they  became, 
in  tho  hands  of  a  superior  being',  the  means 
of  heralding.  Postmen  much  re&emble 
Lirdiiin  ihix  respect.  They,  in  their  daily 
circuits,  are  the  messengers  of  good  luid 
evi)  to  thousandtt,  yet  know  nothing  of  the 
contents  of  the  pregnant  miskives  ihey  car- 
ry. The  ignurance  of  Athenian  birds  and 
London  poetmen  is  their  bliss:  how  sym- 
pathixing  and  anxious  they  wouhi  become 
tf  ihcy  knew  the  nature  and  cunsequences 
ofthe  tidings  they  were  bringing! 

Id  this  innocence  of  inteniiua  ihcy  re- 
semble children:  it  never  occurs  to  the 
playful  boy  that  he  must  one  day  bcoome  an 
earnest  and  responsible  being — that  his 
simple  presence  is  the  prophecy  of  a  future 

•  Tlis  OTliir.rtehiiM  w#r*  ihe  IIdcjiI  dft«renda n la 
of  Iti^h  p:ini-rs,  and  \nriU  of  ilio  Lnki-s.  Thctr  an- 
caatuT  ti  I*  wtio,  is  'he  [H'l^ular  lefcenda  of  itis:  uit- 
rcMrlal  pnnJiM  KiHatck-v,  is  aaid  t<>  ride  over  ittr 
mtfkC'C  of  the  lowrr  lake  un  a  labile  horse  cvpry 
May  trornlQjr. 

tAotbuf  of  "Kalhl«a  MaTouraccD,''  "Dermoi 
Aiiorr/  and  o(ber  popular  soon  in  ibe  lri»b  "  Lake 
EdK**." 


mnn  carrying  in  his  breast  his  ovm  fate  and 
the  fate  of  others.  And  the  postman^s  life, 
(10  let  drop  the  birds  of  omen,  all  dead  and 
buried  long  ago  with  him  who  drank  the 
hemlock,)  at  least  in  town,  lias  much  of  the 
child's  about  it.  If  in  the  morning  your 
walk  is  towards  the  city,  you  meet  I  hem 
p.ickcd  in  Tans,  which  are  to  deposit  each  at 
the  starting  points  of  his  daily  round. — 
Tbey  go  forth  to  their  work  laughing  and 
light-hearted  ns  children  in  a  wagon  (o  the 
hay>field.  And  iheir  weariness  at  night  ■« 
not  unlike  the  fatigue  of  childhood — sheer  ^^ 
physical  exhaustion,  the  working  of  the  ^M 
mind  baa  had  no  share  in  producing  it. —  ^^ 
Two  sets  of  vans  do  we  encounter  in  thia 
great  city,  both  the  property  of  ber  Majei* 
ty — both  known  to  be  such  by  the  Uoyal 
arms  emblazoned  upon  tbem.  The  one  ii 
»acred  to  the  uses  of  the  gay  scarlet-and* 
gold-liveried  postmen,  the  other  to  the  more 
sombre  candidates  for  the  hulks.  Alas,  that 
even  as  bnlPa-eyes  and  lullipops  tempt 
young  pridettof  their  mothers' hearts  to  sin, 
so  the  money  which  people  will  put  into  let- 
ters, exposing  postmen  to  temptetioo,  fre- 
quently makes  one  or  other  o(  them  ex- 
change his  own  airy  van  for  the  close  tum- 
bril ofthe  Police! 

ThcKO  arc  the  town  postmen.  The  su- 
burban postman  isquito  adifTerent — a  tnorc 
intellectual  creature ;  and  if  in  consequenco 
he  has  more  cares,  as  all  must  have  who 
{■bare  the  inheritance  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, so  be  has  higher  and  keener  plea- 
sures than  his  town  compeers.  The  subur- 
ban po8imnn — formerly  on  the  Threepenny 
establi&hmeni,  now,  we  believe,  incorpora- 
ted into  the  "General"  service — still  re- 
tains his  old  uniform  :  he  belongs  to  "  (he 
Blues."  Mis  color  is  fresh,  for  he  has  to 
take  long  walks  through  green  lanes,  or 
what  once  were  green  lanes  and  still  ara 
not  streets,  fie  resides  in  some  central 
part  of  his  beat,  and,  except  of  a  holyday, 
rarely  ventures  nearer  town  than  the  place 
of  call  where  all  his  broth^  postmen  of  the 
same  district  meet  to  deliver  up  the  letters 
posted  and  to  receive  those  which  they  ar« 
to  distribute.  The  suburban  postman  is  in 
general  married  :  on  a  fine  day  he  may  be 
seen  leading  his  little  son  or  daughter  along 
with  him  as  lie  goes  hi*  rounds.  If  not 
married  he  is  an  aspirant  to  the  holy  slate 
of  matrimony ;  and  the  lady  of  his  affec- 
tions may  sometimes  be  seen  accompany- 
ing him  in  the  more  rural  and  secluded 
fiariB  of  his  beat — saving  time,  making 
uve  and  transacting  business  at  the  same 
moment.  Tho  suburban  poKtman  is  in  a 
manoer  connected  wit,\\U\.cxa\uTt\^ax^w:i^v 


I 
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Christmas  he  supplies  lLc  ramlllcs  wliosc 
letters  he  delivers  with  their  almanacks. 
The  connection  is  slight,  but,  co-operating 
with  his  rural  haunts,  ii  icndsadigntty,  a  dash 
of  seDtiment  to  his  air,  which  is  never  seen 
ahotit  the  totrn  postnian.  Last  summer, 
OQ  a  smooth  6rm  pathway  between  embow- 
ering hedges,  we  sometimes  encountered 
a  suburban  postman — one  nf  those  scholar- 
like figures,  slender,  and  with  more  height 
than  he  can  carry  easily— rshort-sigh ted,  or 
at  least  wearing  glasses;  and,  ever  as  he 
paced  niong,  a  fair  girl  was  by  his  side, 
into  whose  ears  his  speech  was  voluble.  If 
that  postman  was  not  a  contributor  to  the 
Annuals,  we  know  uulhiug  of  the  signs  ex- 
ternal of  a  poet. 


DiCKENS'3  AMERICAN  iNOTES  FOR  GENE- 
RAL CIUCULATION— By  Q.  a.  O. 

Prom  BlaclnnMJ'i  M>(kzIu«. 

American yotes  for  General  Cireulaiion.  By 
Charles  Dicsess.  In  two  vols,  post  8vo. 
London  ;  Chapman  and  Hall,  184'2. 

When  the  cruel  and  subtle  grimalkin, 
roused  from  her  slumbers  by  some  sudden 
impulse  of  hunger,  meditates  an  expedition 
to  tho  regions  vvhich  she  knows  to  be  occu- 

fiied  by  mice,  do  you  tlitiik  she  foolishly 
nistralcs  her  purpose  by  heralding  her  Ap- 
proach, shoeing  herself,  as  it  were,  with 
walnut-shells,  clattering,  mevving,  spitting, 
and  sputtering  \  Alas,  unhoppy  mice  !  no  ; 
but  she  glides,  suddenly,  unseen,  and  noise- 
lessly into  your  dusky  territories;  and  you 
arc  not  made  aware  of  the  terrible  visitation 
you  have  experienced,  save  by  her  hasty 
departure,  bearing  in  her  ensanguined  jaws 
the  crushed  writhing  bodies  of  one  or  two 
of  perhaps  your  best  ciiizens,  uttering  faint 
and  dying  squeaks.  Now,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  (the  former  Grimalkin, 
the  latter  Boz,),when  we  first  heard  it 
breathed  that  he  was  going  to  America,  we 
thought  within  ourselves  thus: — If  ire  had 
the  admirable  talent  for  observation  and 
description,  and  the  great  reputation  (to 
give  universal  currency  to  our  ".Aotm")  of 
ijoz — a  man  who  has  amused  for  several 
years,  a  greater  number  and  more  various 
classes  of  his  fellow  creatures,  than  any  oue 
we  have  for  some  years  known,  heard,  or 
read  of — and  had  intended  to  break  up  new 
ground  in  America,  we  should  have  imi- 
tated the  aforesaid  cat,  in  all  except  her 
bloody  deaignu  and  doings.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, we  should  have  resolved  lutakc — gooU- 
naiuredJy — Jralbcr  Jouathuu  off  his  guurdj 


and  transmuting  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  into 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  or  Mr.  BcDJaniin  Brown, 
gone  uM'ny  without  allowing  a  hint  of  our 
visit  to  transpire  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  should  thus  have  entered  America,  aod 
made  all  our  most  imporiant  obscrvatiuos, 
under  a  strict  incognito.  A  month  before 
quilling  it,  however,  we  miuht  perhaps  have 
resumed  our  character  of  "  Charles  Vickcns, 
Esquift,^*  and  presenting  the  best  letters  of 
introduction  with  which  we  had  come  pro- 
vided, mixed  in  the  best  society  in  our 
owu  proper  person.  Thus  we  should  have 
seen  Jonathan  asleep,  in  dishabille  i  and 
also  wide  awake,  and  in  his  best  clothes, 
and  his  best  manners.  And  we  hereby  giva 
him  notice  thnt,  if  ever  we  go  over  the 
water,  this  will  be  the  plan  of  our  proceed. 
iog  ;  and  our  American  friends  will  be  un- 
conscious, while  we  are  doing  it,  that 

"  A  cbicVs  amang  ihem  lalrin' '  notet^* 

AnTiiib  lie'llprentibem." 

But  what  did  our  good  friend  Buz  do  1 
Why,  alas!    to  our  inexpressible  concera 
and   vexation,  we    saw    liim   formally    an- 
nounce his  inteotions  to  the  whole  world, 
months  before  he  set  otT;  nor   was  there 
a  newspaper  in  Great  Britain   which    did 
not  cuolam  paragraphs  intimuiiiig  the  fact, 
the  lime,  and  the  manner  of  this  amusing 
satirist's  departure  for  the  scene  of  his  iu* 
teresting  observations.   Fr«m  that  muincntt 
(as  wo  then  said  to   those  around  us,)  wa 
gave  upall  expectation  of  any  such  product' 
as  Mr.Dicken8''8  qualificatioos  and  upportu> 
nitieN,  prudently  used,  would  have  eutilled 
us  to  rely  upon.     Mu  was  hamstrung  and 
hoodwinked  at  starting;  he  doubtless  no* 
consciously   prepared   himself    fur    a    tri- 
umphal progress  through  America — all  hav*i 
ing  long  before  been  put  on  their  guard, 
and  by  a  thousand  devices  of  courtesy,  boa*' 
pitnlity,  and  flattery,  disabling  their  odmired  I 
visitor  from  taking,  or  commuiiieniine  loj 
his  countrymen,  just  aod  true  observniiOBflj 
on  the  men  and  manners  of  America;  for' 
ii  was  to  sec  them  that  we  8uppo»ed  such  a 
man  as  Boz  would  have  gone  ;  and  not  ihe 
mere  cities,  villages,  railroads,  coaches  and 
steamboats,  or    the  rivers  and  muuuiain>! 
and  forests  of  America,  nil  of  which  bava* 
been   repeatedly  scanned,  and  adequately] 
described,  by  pcrhops  n  hundred  of  his  pre* 
decessors.     Alnga  would   not  deserve   her] 
hard-earned  and  lung-held  position  in  tlivj 
world  of  letters,  were  she   to  permit  onj 
private  personal  partialities — to  aufler  oajfi 
consideration  to  warp  her  judgment,  or  in-l 
duce  her  to  withhold  her  real  sentimental 
from  her  readers  od  any  subject  of  geueri 
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literary  interest ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  coa- 
ceu  and  reluctance,  CRpcciaJty  knowing 
that  our  judj^ment  aUo  wilt  be  ftixucwtiai 
regarded  in  Ainerirn,  tlmt  we  acknowleJgc 
ihat  our  u{iprelii:iieii>n»  prove  to  have  been 
\rarraiiied  by  a  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
They  contain  ninny  evidenr.eii  of  rhe  pecu- 
liar and  unrivalled  |ion*crs  of  Uok  ;  (luite  us 
many  evidences  of  bis  lllcrury  faults  and 
imperfeeliDns ;  and  still  more  of  bia  itelf- 
imDoaed  difficnUiefl  and  disabilities. 

The  suddenness  and  universality  of  the 
popularity  of  Boz,  consiiiute  a  remarkable 
event  io  the  literary  history  of  the  limes. 
Who,  or  what  he  was,  or  had  been  ;  what  his 
early  education,  and  habits,  and  society,  no 
one  knen-;  yet  all  ofa  sudden,  hi- started  from 
ihe  crowded  ranks  of  his  eager  competitors 
in  tbo  race  for  popularity  and  distinction, 
and  distnnced  them  at  a  bound  unapproach- 
ably. Wc  have  watched  his  proj»ress  with 
lively  interest  and  curiosity,  and  with,  we 
trost,  an  anxious  dispos^iiion  to  acknow- 
ledge his  undoubted  merits.  When  he  thus 
■addenly  burst  on  the  public,  ho  could  noi 
havff  been  more  than  sue  or  seven-and- 
twcDly ;  yet  he  evinced  the  possession  of 
nereral  of  the  best  qualities  of  Goldsmith, 
Smollett,  and  Steroc:  the  Bsine  fond  eye 
for  the  simplicity  of  nature;  the  same  per- 
ception of  broad  and  humorous  capabilities ; 
the  same  tenderness  of  sentiment.  He 
touched  olT  with  ease  and  I)euitty  the  true 
eharacterisiics  of  the  lower  orders  of  Eng- 
lish, particulnrly  of  metropoHlnn,  society. 
His  eye  was  krea  and  clear,  his  heart  full 
of  generous  feelings.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  born  and  bred  among  the  scenes  he 
delineoted  with  such  accnracy  and  sprigbtli- 
ntaa.  Hit  humor  long  excelled  bis  pathos ; 
it  was  sty,  caustic,  spontaneous,  original,  al- 
ways wearing  a  gay,  good-humored  ex- 
pression, 00(1  governed  by  an  impulse  of 
evident  love  towards  all  men.  Under  liis 
Hogarth-like  pencil,  a  Cockney  in  all  bis 
low  varieties  of  species,  became  the  most 
cDtertaining  creature  in  the  community  ; 
bis  linguage,  his  habits,  his  pcrsoniit  pecu- 
liarities, were  suddenly  introduced  into  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  the  haughty, 
tbe  rotinrd  ;  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in 
the  counties,  into  the  little  garrets  and  fac- 
tories of  the  manufacturing  towns — la  fact, 
everywhere ;  aflbrding  universal  orausc- 
moni,  not  only  at  tionie,  hut  abroad,  and 
amongst  those  ignuranl  even  of  our  lan- 
guage :  and  bo  it  ob^orvL^d,  that  Mr.  Dickens 
in  all  thifi  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of 
moral  propriety  ;  so  that  all,  iheyounj*,  the 
old,  the  virgin,  the  youth,  the  higli,  the  low, 
might  abake  with  innocent  laughter.  Surely 


in  nil  this  ho  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
original  genius.  His  powers  o(paiAos  were 
prominently  developed  not  till  some  time 
ufterwards.  The  Quarteriy  Hevitw  pro* 
uounced  ex  catfiednJi^  that  his  forte  lay 
there.  Mr.  Pickens  seemed  so  satisfied  of 
this,  that  his  writings  thenceforth  an&umcd 
a  somewhat  difTcrent  character — pathetic 
touches  greatly  predominating  over  the 
humorous.  He  planned,  moreover,  (ob* 
serving  bow  firmly  fixed  he  was  in  the 
public  favor,)  far  more  elaborate  and  ambi- 
lioua  performances  than  any  which  he  bad 
previously  contemplated.  His  scries  of 
light  detached  "Sketches"  of  persons  and 
places,  gave  way  to  formal  ^N  ore/*,  appear* 
ing  in  very  copious  monthly  numbers,  for 
twenty  months  running — each  novel  foUow* 
ing  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  with 
a  sort  of  literary  supcrfurtaiion.  Shall  we 
acknowledge  our  opinion,  however,  that 
each  one  of  them,  which  contained,  by  the 
way,  variations  and  re-productions  of  his 
original  characters,  was  inferior  to  its  pre- 
decessor ;  and  all  of  them,  trebled,  unequal 
in  genius  and  execution  to  the  creations 
which  originally  delighted  the  public  t  His 
* SkttcheHy'  several  portions  of  his  'Pick- 
irt'cV  and  of  his  *  O/i'rer  Twist,*  we  believe 
cannot  be  equalled,  in  llicir  way,  by  any 
living  writer;  and  in  producing  them,  Mr. 
Dickens  became  bis  own  greatest  rival. 
Quantity,  not  quality,  seemed  subsequently, 
however,  to  become  his  object — to  wia 
"go/Jcn  opinions"  of  one  sort,  at  least,  front 
his  innumerable  and  cnthusiaKtic  admirers, 
tie  did  not  give  his  genius  fair  play  ;  he  did 
not  allow  himself  leisure  either  to  contrive 
a  complale  plot,  (essential  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  sterling  and  lasting  novel,)  to  con- 
ceive distinctly  the  incidents  of  which  it 
was  to  be  constructed,  or  to  sustain,  con* 
sistently,  the  characters  by  whom  it  was  to 
bo  worked  out.  What  Jmaginatiou  could 
stnnd  stich  a  heavy  monthly  drain  \  You 
saw  the  man  of  genius,  indeed,  but  painfully 
overworked  and  exhausted  ;  exhibiting  in 
his  rapidlysuccceding  productions  frequent 
mflhtor-titrakes,  but  obscured  and  overborne 
by  the  surrounding  hasty  and  unskilful 
daubing.  He  judged  it  necessary,  also,  at 
length,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  action 
according  to  the  growing  exigencies  of  his 
stories,  and  introduced  characters  and 
scenes  taken  from  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  here^  with  due  deference  to  those 
who  may  think  otherwise,  wc  consider  that 
he  is  never  successful — that  he  has  never 
presented  one  single  character  in  superior 
life,  with  0  liibc  of  the  truth,  force  and  con- 
sistency, wUU  v;\\\^\\  Vift  W»  \^vcvt%\t^<a»v* 
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of  inferior  life- — We  deprecate  again  hi« 
recourse  to  hintory^  as  in  his  last  aiory,  for 
the  subslnitum  and  material  of  hii  fictions. 
We  object  to  this  in  liim — we  object  lo  it  in 
tbeca»c  of  all  the  other  writers  of  the  doy 
— on  principle^  on  calculntiid  to  give  the 
vast  mass  of  partially  and  imperfectly  edu- 
cated persons,  V7ho  are  in  tht  habit  of  rtadijtg 
worlcs  of  fiction  OTiiy,  in  the  present  day, 
mott  superficial,  distorted,  and  mischiev- 
ously crruneous  nutiuns  cm  the  subject. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  we  recognise  as  a  magni- 
ficent exception  i  but  dear  and  delightful, 
yet  youthful  Boz,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
character  aud  circumstances  of  that  giant 
writer — the  mature  age  at  which  he  had  ar- 
rived before  he  at  once  enchanted  and  in- 
structed the  public  with  the  glorious  and 
immortal  series  of  bis  works,  commencing 
with  Wavtrlty — bis  prodigious  Lnnwiodge, 
his  complete  mastery  of  history  and  all  its 
adjuncts,  his  universal  reading,bi3  facility  of 
writing — the  many  years  of  silent  acquisi- 
tion, observation,  and  reflcclion  he  had 
enjoyed — his  amazing  natural  powers,  hi* 
imagination,  his  prodigious  memory,  his 
strong  and  chastened  lasle  and  judgment 
— all  tbc»e  combined  to  make  him  de* 
servedly  the  wonder  and  idol  at  once  of  his 
Du-n  and  all  future  times.  What  may  have 
been  Mr.  Dicbeos'a  early  education,  op- 
portunities, habits,  acquirements,  and  so- 
ciety, we  know  not,  nor  arc  we  intrusive  or 
impertinent  enough  to  inquire  into,  or  fpe- 
culnte  upon  ;  but  let  him  bear  in  mind  how 
young  he  is,  nnd  how  many  years  ho  has 
before  bira  to  acquire  and  treasure  up  rich 
and  varied  materials  fur  enduring  reputa- 
tion. Let  him  reflect  on  Seneca's  maxim, 
"  Non  quum  multa^  sed  qu^m  multum  P' 
"  Trees  which  abide  age,"  it  was  beautifully 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  we  believe,  "grow 
slowly  ;  the  gourd  that  came  vp  in  a  day, 
rcithercd  in  a  Jay" 

Before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  Mr.  Dickens,  let  u«  advert 
to  one  or  two  other  matters  deserving  lo  be 
taken  into  account.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  originally,  and  all  along,  he  has  been 
greatly  indebted  for  bia  popularity,  among 
his  numerous  readers  in  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  to  the  spirited  and  often  admir- 
able illustrations  with  which  all  his  writings 
have  been  accompanied,  by  Cruikshank  and 
others — at  once  rousing  and  sustaining  the 
most  dull  and  torpid  fancy,  giving  form, 
and  substance,  aud  corporeal  and  tangible 
shape  and  reality,  to  his  characters.  Tbey 
have,  however,  had  also  another  effect,  not 
hitherto,  perhopB,  advtrrtcd  lo  by  either  Mr. 
J>ieiteDB  hitnteU,  or  his  readers.     The  coo- 1 
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stant  presence  of  these  pictorial  illustra* 
tions  has  unconsciously  influcnted  hia  nira' 
fimty  while  at  work  in  drawing  his  ideal 
characters;  which  arc  insensibly  moulded 
by,  and  accommodated  lo,  the  grotesque, 
quaint,  and  eauggcrated  figures  and  atti* 
tudea  of  the  cancaiurisl's  pencil.  The 
writer's  "  minJ^s  eye*'  becomes  thus  obedU 
ent,  insensibly,  to  the  eye  of  his  body  ^  end 
the  result  is,  a  perpetual  aud  unconitciout.' 
straining  after  situations  and  attitudeswhich. 
will  admit  of  being  similarly  illusiralt-d^ 
Thus  the  writer  followa  the  caricaturist,  in- 
stead of  the  cariacaturist  following  iha 
writer  ;  aud  principal  and  accestory  cuanga 
places. 

Again.  The  credit  he  has  attained  for 
**a  rare  and  happy  power  of  placing  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  occurrence  in  a  new  light, 
and  detecting  and  bringing  forth  to  view 
some  features  of  interest  from  the  most 
trite  and  common  topics,"  he  ismotrl  justly- 
entitled  to  }  but  it  is  the  credit  which  htt 
has  already  obtained  by,  and  for,  this,  which, 
may  be  indicated  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
him:  for  it  is  calculated,  since  he  mvtt 
write  so  much,  and  so  frequently,  to  put 
him  upon  ttrainiTig  afttr^  and  forcing  ouf^ 
these  bidden  qualities  and  efTects,  instead 
of^so  to  speak — allowing  iliem  to  esud* 
before  the  ejc  of  a  minute  and  pcnetraiinff 
observation.  We  could  fill  colunttrs  with 
striking  illustrations  of  this  remark,  token 
from  the  volumes  now  before  us,  and  from, 
indeed,  almost  all  Mr.  Dickens's  other  works. 
What  is  more  natural  1  What  requires 
more  watchfulnet^s  1  From  an  eye  tetiled 
upon  her,  with  a  business-like  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  her  delicate  and 
hidden  charms,  Nature  flies,  alarmed  and 
shocked.  Look  at  her,  and  love  her  for 
herself,  originally  aud  solely;  and  tieasure 
np  your  inipreasions  aftertvards,  with  ani- 
ious  fondness,  if  you  like,  and  make  what 
use  you  please,  hereafter,  of  the  precious 
results  of  your  observations. 

Yet  once  again.  The  works  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens atTord  many  evidences  of  their  wraer'a 
great  familiarity  with  thtatncnl  matters  and 
asfociaiious ;  a  dangerous  thing  to  a  youn^ 
writer  on  men  nnd  manners, ftsapi  to  induca 
a  style  of  writing,  lurgid,  factitious,  and 
exaggerated.  It  is  to  look  at  ihe  rtalitiet 
of  life  through  a  glaring,  artificial,  and  nil* 
garizing  medium.  How  painfully  consciona 
of  this  are  most  persons  of  sound  judg. 
ment  and  cultivated  taste,  immediately  on 
quitting  a  ttieatre — the  inument  that  the 
glitter  and  eiciiement  of  nowlU'  ond  scenic 
decoration  are  orer!  Mr.  Dickens,  wo 
have  rcBsoa  to  believe,  is  a  great  frequent 
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er  of  «ucb  Rcencs ;  and  we  are  sure  bis 
candor  and  good-nature  will  not  talio  our 
■uggestions  otherwise  than  an  wetKmeant 
anu  veJi'/iftin'teJ.  Now,  however,  to  his 
book  on  America.  Whoi  were  we  war- 
ranted in  expociin^^  from  Mr.  Dtckcns'a  ac- 
count of  his  visit  Tu  that  country! 

To  an  accomplished  and  philosophical 
observer,  especially  from  Eogrland,  America 
prescnia  fruiifu)  fields  of  interesting  ood 
inMruetive  reflection  and  speculation;  to 
wblbbf  bowever,  we  need  not  more  distinct- 
ly ttUude,  since  we  did  not  desire  or  expect 
from  Box  any  dissertation  upon  the  political 
in«tituiions  of  America,  or  their  remote  in- 
fluence upon  the  habits,  humors,  and  cha- 
racter of  its  citisens.  We  have  long  bad, 
and  are  eonstanily  arnuiring,  ample  mate- 
riala  for  judging  whether  the  men,  or  the 
inslituiions,  arc  to  be  praised  or  blamed  for 
ibe  stale  of  things  at  present  existing  ia 
that  country.  The  penetrating  intellect  of 
the  candid,  but  biassed,  De  Tocqueville, 
iud  the  invaluable  observations  of  our  ac- 
complished, experienced,  and  highly  gifted 
eounirynian,  Mr.  Hamilton,*  (the  author  of 
CyriV  /"Aom/on, — whose  work  is  greatly  su- 
perior, in  our  opinion,  in  point  of  solidity 
and  interest,  to  that  of  any  other  English 
writer  upon  the  subjeei — and  others  whose 
names  will  at  once  occur  to  the  render, 
have  laid  bare  to  us  the  very  puUotive  heart 
of  Americi.  Wo  expected  from  lluz  great 
omuitment }  and  thoufrht  it  not  unlikely 
that,  before  setting  off  on  his  trip,  or^  at 
least,  before  publishing  an  account  of  it,  he 
would  have  read  the  6ne  works  of  bis  more 
eminent  predecCKsors,  if  not  to  guide  his 
Dbserrniions,  at  all  events  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  pre-occupied  ground.  An  acute  and 
watchful  observer  of  the  social,  the  acade- 
mical, and  literary  characterisiics  of  Ame- 
ricn,  including  such  personal  notices  of 
leading  men  as  a  gentleman  might  feel  war- 
ranted iu  giving,  without  any  breach  of  cti- 
quciie  or  abuse  of  confidence,  or  sense  of 
personal  embnrrassment,  cannot  even  now 
fail  of  producing  a  work  equally  interest- 
iag  and  valuable  to  Englishmen,  who  have 
■  deep  stake  in  all  that  concerns  their  bre- 
thren in  the  far  West.  We  utterly  dislike 
and  despise  all  those  who  would  seek  to  set 
OS  against  Jonathan,  by  dwelling,  as  some 
have  done,  with  resolute  ill-nature  on  the 
weak  parts  of  his  character — needlessly 
wounding  bis  vanity,  nnd  irritating  bis  na- 
tional feelings.  Jonathan  may  roly  on  it, 
DO  British  heart  beiiis  which  does  not  de- 
n  to  OW11  that  he  is  bone  of  our  bone. 


and  Aesh  of  our  ficah ;  and  were  we  our- 
selves 10  go  over  to  Amerirn,  we  feel  sore 
that  we  should  be  greatly  affecied,  the  in- 
stant  of  setting  our  foot  on  the  Rhures  of 
the  vast  Western  Continent,  to  hear  otir 
ouyn  dear  mother-tongue  spoken  in  our  ears, 
in  DCceniA  of  kindlmess  nnd  welcome.  The 
Americans  may  nay,  that  we  ond  our  insti- 
tutions have  our  faults  :  we  believe  that 
they  and  theirs  have  very  grave  faults ;  but 
we  make  all  such  allowances  for  them  as  a 
kind  experienced  father,  ivith  willing  afTec- 
tiun,  makes  for  the  errors  and  imperfections 
of  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  son. 

AlaB,  how  very  snd  it  is  to  have  to  own 
the  feelings, of  chagrin  and  disappointment 
with  which  we  have  risen  from  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  to 
express  our  fears  that  such  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  perusal  of  them  by  the  Ameri- 
cans! We  perceive  in  every  step  he  takes, 
in  whatever  he  says  or  does,  nod  all  that 
be  has  written,  the  blighting  eflects  of  bis 
original  blunder  in  proclaiming  before-haml 
bis  going  to  America.  Where  are  bis 
sketches  of,  at  all  events,  the  public  charnc- 
ters,  ami  of  the  pursuit  and  manners  of  the 
great  men  of  America  with  whom  be  moat 
have  frequently  come  into  close  contact — 
the  staicsmen,  the  judge*,  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  bar,  the  clergymen,  th« 
physicians,  the  naval  and  military  men,  the 
professors  in  the  universities — nay,  even 
the  theatrical  men,  but  above  all,  the  authors:, 
of  America  1  Jt'ot  one  f  or  if  any  of  ibem 
are  mentioned,  it  is  in  only  a  word  or  two 
of  vague  and  spiritless  eulogy  !  Vet  Boz— 
a  threwd,  a  cute,  watchful  observer,  baa 
been  six  months  among  them  alt ;  went  to 
the  President's  levees,  to  the  Houses  of  Le- 
gislation during  their  fittings,  to  very  many 
courts  of  justice,  to  churches  and  chapels, 
to  universities,  and  into  the  beat  and  most 
varied  society  of  America.  Why  is  ntl 
ihisl  And  why  did  he  form  the  once-or- 
twice-expresscd  determination  to  give  no 
notices  or  sketches  of  individuals!  And 
if  he  thought  fit  thus  to  resolve — thus  to 
exclude  all  possible  topics  of  interest  to  the 
reading  public — why,  with  his  reputation 
and  influence,  did  he  publish  a  book  on 
America  at  all  t  Would  not  such  a  per- 
formance, lis  omusit,  be  indeed  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  chaiacierof  Hamlet  omit- 
ted 1  How  many  names  of  eminent  per- 
sons in  America  occur  to  one's  recollec- 
tion, of  whom  per«onal  sketches  by  so  spi- 
rited and  faithful  a  npncil  as  that  of  Boz, 
would  have  been  delightful  and  invaluable! 
Yet  in  bis  pages,  they  all— 
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His  book  gives  one  an  uneasy  uotiuD  of  pcr- 
petoal  and  very  iinpleasant  loooinoiinu  ;  as 
if  you  had  been  hurried  along  in  company 
vr'nU  B  queen's  messenger  over  tbe  greatest 
possible  space  ofground  la  ihc  shortest  pas- 
sible ftpncc  of  time — in  every  possible  vari- 
ety o(  land  and  witter  carriage,  continuilly 
thrown  among  di^agrci-able  oad  vulgar  fel- 
low travellers,  experiencing  all  sorts  of  pcr- 
Bonal  inconveniencesand  annoyances;  dash- 
ing past  citiesi,  towns,  villages^  huts,  forestR, 
plains,  bilU,  rivers,  canals: — surely,  surely, 
dear  13oz,  there  was  no  occcssily  to  give  ui; 
minute  and  monotonous  records  of  such 
matters  as  these,  great  thongh  vc  acknow- 
ledge even  our  interest  in  your  movements. 
You  should  have  left  all  these  to  the  hack 
travellers  and  tourisLs  who  can  see  and  de- 
scribe nothing  else.  Why,  again,  are  there 
such  reiterated,  and  sometimes  most  sick- 
ening details  of  tbe  inattention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  and  of  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
inferior  Americans! — have  we  not  long  ago 
heard  of  all  iheni  ad  naimeam  usgue  1  Why 
dwell  so  long  and  painfully  on  the  disgust- 
ing peculiarities  of  your  commercial  and 
other,  fellow-travellers,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  manners  of  the  educated  and  su- 
perior classes — the  /a(/i'»and  the  gaitUmen 
of  America'?  Are  wo  right,  or  are  wo  wrong, 
in  concluding  from  the5«  volumes,  that  eve- 
ry man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at 
all  limes  and  places — at  meal  times,  in  eve^ 
ning  society,  in  the  houses  of  Icpislntiirc — 
in  courts  of  jusiice — at  the  Prenident's  lev- 
ees— equally  in  ladies'  as  in  gentlemen's  so* 
cicty — chews  tobacco,  and — faugh  ! — spits 
out  his  **  tobacco-tinctured  saliva  T'  Again 
— we  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to  accom- 
pany Boz  in  his  character  of  inspector  of 
prisons  and  visitor  of  lunatic  asylums;  to 
discharge  which  melancholy  duties  seems  to 
b«  bis  first  and  anxiouK  object  on  arriving  at 
Bny  new  town.  Box  is  undoubtedly  always 
eloquent  and  graphic  on  the^e  occasions — 
often  painfitlty  so  ;  and  his  sketch  of  the  sys- 
tem of  solitary  confinement  at  Philadelphia, 
is  powerful  and  harrowing.  We  did  noi 
vnnt  the  many  political  or  statistical  details, 
nor  the  minuio  descriptions  of  buildings, 
streets,  squaresi,  vtllngcs,  and  towns,  nliich 
BO  frequently  appear  in  these  volumes.  They 
ore  neither  interesting,  valuable,  nurnew; 
we  expected,  at  all  events,  different  topics 
from  Box.  Whenever  he  descends  from  the 
•tilts  of  political  and  moral  declamation,  ond 
walks  quietly  along  on  his  own  ground — ibe 
delineation  of  manners  and  character,  espe- 
cially among  tbe  lower  clnsses — Boz  is  de* 
Itghiful  and  fresh  09  ever;  though  display- 
ing;  here  and  Xheitf,  an  evident  aajtiety  to 


make  the  most  of  his  materials.     We  shul 
now,  however,  go  rapidly  over  these  v( 
umes,  making  such  observations  as  occur 
us  in  passing  along.     Boz  must  bear 
us  when  we  speak  a  liilte  unpleasant  truti 
— recollecting  that  &v.ert  are  tht  icoundg  of  { 
friend.     Boz  is  strong  enough  in  his  owi 
just  consciousness  of  genius,  and  in  his  ei 
labliithud  repuiation,  to  bear  a  little  rougl 
handling  without  being  either  shaken  or  bui 
by  it. 

First,  as  to  the  title — ^^  ^mcricaT^  J\%ti 
for  General  Circulation  " — we  were  a 
uncomfortable  at  tbe  view  which  our  coun^ 
irymen  might  lake  of  it ;  Jonaihan'tt  'botes' 
— bis  engagements  in  pecuniary  matieri 
not  being  latterly,  at  nil  events,  in  very 
estimation  here  ;  and  before  our  mind's  eyi 
rose,  in  large  black  letters,  ^^Ktiri'DiATiorr  I' 
X*  tbe  Queen,  however— God  bless  ber,  an< 
in  his  own  good  time  send  Jonathan  suci 
another! — may  legitimate  foreign  coin,  anl 
make   it  puss  current  here  whenever 
pleases,  so  King  Boz,  by  his  fiat,  can  maki 
and  has  made,  even  his  American  Notes  ci 
culate  very  generally. 

Then  comes  the  "  Dedication  " — and 
think  it  calculated,  by  its  air  of  pretenstoi 
to  lead  the  reader  to  form  expectations  es 
the  choracier  and  object  of  the  work,  whicl 
wilt  he  quickly  disappointed. 

Chapter  1.,  contains  tbe  "Going  Away 
of  "  Charles   Dickent,  Esguire,   ond  Lady^ 
which  is  feeble  and  exaggerated  ;  its  detail 
ure  trivial  and  uninteresting,  and  display 
highly  Cockneyish  ignorance  of  the  cui 
rnoncst  nautical  matters.     From  the  repci 
ed  and  pathetic  leave-takings  betweea  Ut 
and  bis  friends,  and  their  tearful  allusions 
the  vast  distance  so  soon  to  separate  thei 
you  might  have  imagined,  that  insteod 
fourteen  day's  passjigo  in  her  .Majesty's  snug 
and  stout  steam-packet,  Britannia,  the  ad^H 
venturous  Boz  was  setting  off,  by  some  myi^f 
terious  electro-magnetic  conveyance,  oa  a 
fifty  years*  voyage  to  one  of  the  fixed  starsi 
As  soon,  however,  as  Boz  has  got  rid  of  hi 
comtHinionB,  and  is  fairly  off,  his  peculii 
talents  are   exhibited   in   describing    **  ll 
Voyage  Out,"  by  far  the  best  portion  of  tl  _. 
two  volumes.     Here  are  fully  exhibited  his 
minute  observation,  his  facility  of  descript. 
tive  illustration — in  fact,  innumerable  hni 
py  touches  of  every  sort.    Here  Uo9,  whcl 
er  above  or  below  deck,  by  day  or  by  nigl 
whether  well  or  ill,  whether  ^'sick  '   or  g( 
in^  to  bt  sick,"  whether  awake  or  aslec| 
even  whether  comic  or  patbctic,  ti  joii&ii 
ble.     Yet  are  there  occasional  syoiplai 
even  here  of  forcing,  and  a  tone  of  ekaggts" 
cation. 
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••  W*  all  (linrd  ii>j[tibcr  iliit  <i»y  ;  urn!  n  rttber 
fnritiiifibli.'  ['•rty  wl*  wptt  ;  no  fewer  limn  ei^lily- 
mx  girting.  Tin:'  vch«?I  bt.'in(;  pnrlty  Awp  in  Itir 
vntcT,  wtUi  all  her  cn«U  ftn  tioiir'J  and  sn  many 
■pummngen,  and  the  wecilicr  bpiiig  calm  anil  ijuiet, 
(here  was  but  hUJe  ntotiun ;  so  thait  beliire  the 
dinuer  wax  lialTuvor.  vwa  Hume  paMengrni  who 
H'CfL'  nwel  tlitfinietful  of  thcciuclvps  plucked  up 
ainA£Wii[Iy  ;  aixl  (itosc  wba  m  Uic  nmmin^  bad  re- 
tHmnl  Ui  llie  univpnial  qiiotitinn.  *  Are  you  a  {^ocn^ 
Milnr  r  a  vrry  docidt-H  nogalivL',  i;ow  either  par- 
ried tite  itiqMirVi  with  the  eva^ivu  n-p)y.  *Uh!  1 
Mppo^v  I'm  no' worse  ihaiiany  hoiIy  tlsr-,'  or,  reck- 
laM  of  all  muial  ubli^aiioiie,  aiuiwi  n.d  bulilly,  *  Yt.-*/ 
and  wiiJi  kORie  iriiut^on  too,  a^  tJiOUjjIi  tliey  would 
aUi!,  *  I  itiould  like  to  know  what  jou  geu  in  »w, 
a;r,  particularly  to  juitify  suKpicion  !' 

**Notwit)»tariiingthitf  hi^h  iDiicofcouraffeand 
«onfidenf^,  I  could  not  but  olwrvt-  that  wry  lew 
remampd  lonjf  over  their  wine ;  and  ihat  every 
body  bad  an  unusual  Jove  of  the  open  air ;  and  iltat 
Uie  AiTOrita  and  nmat  coveted  at'ata  were  invariably 
Utoie  rwarest  to  tbn  door.  I'he  tfatalilt.  toov  wat> 
by  DO  means  as  wdl  attended  as  the  dinncr-lable; 
and  llwrv  was  less  wbist-playirig  than  might  have 
been  i-Kpcctrd.  Still,  with  the  exception  or  one 
lady,  who  had  relirud  with  some  prucipjiation  at 
di  niter 'time,  imiocdiau-iy  aflec  beini^  assisted  to 
the  Aiu.>st  cut  of  a  very  yellow  boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
Willi  very  f  retn  caper*,  ibera  were  no  invalida  us 
vet;  arid  walkinift  and  eiimkiiig,  and  drinking  ot 
braody-and-waii'r,  ^but  always  tn  the  open  air.) 
areni  on  with  unabair-d  t-pirii.  until  eleven  o'clocK 
AT  iberenboHti',  when  'turning  in* — no  aailor  of 
•trcn  boura'  experience  talks  nf  going  to  bed — be- 
came the  order  of  the  iiiglil.  The  perpeina)  tramp 
of  booUheeJa  on  the  decks  gave  place  to  a  heavy 
•ilencp,  and  the  whole  human  frciglit  was  etowi'd 
•way  brlow,  cxce)>t(i>{f  a  very  fuw  film^gicrs  like 
myK'.iir,  who  were  pruboblTi  like  dk-,  afraid  to  go 
there. 

"To  oneunaccnstDined  to  foch  srenei),  this  is  a 
rery  striking  time  on  chipboard.  AfterwarilR,  nnd 
when  Its  novelty  had  long  worn  o^  it  nttver  cuaai-d 
lo  have  a  peculiar  interest  and  charm  for  me.   The 

ffleom  tlirougli  which  the  grvnX  black  mass  holdii 
U  direct  am)  ci.-rtain  cuunc  ;  the  ruAhing  water, 
plainly  hen rd,  tint  dunly  seen;  the  broad,  whiti-t 
(liMeoiflg  ttaok  that  followa  in  the  veasera  wake  ; 
thtt  men  on  the  took-oiit  forward,  who  wotiM  bt- 
aeareely  visible  against  the  dark  sky.  but  for  their 
blotting  out  fome  score  ot*  glistening  at&n ;  the 
bidinsiuau  at  ihi!  wbcvl,  with  the  illuininnted  card 
Iwfbrs  hiin,  sltining.  a  ^puck  of  l'gl>l  amidst  the 
darktkess,  like  Koiiiithing  sentient  and  of  divine 
int^'Uigei.ce  ;  tlio  mflsiiclin'y  fighiug  of  ibo  wind 
throo|/h  block,  and  rope,  nnu  chain  ;  (he  gleaming 
forth  ot'  light  from  every  crevicp,  noiik,  and  tiny 
pieci*  of  glass  aboiii  the  decks,  «s  thoiigli  the  eliip 
w^re  tilh'il  with  fire  in  hiding,  rLSdy  to  Imrai 
through  any  outlet,  wild  vrilh  its  re«i«tlei«  po%«'er 
of  dk-«tli  and  ruin.  At  first,  too,  and  even  when 
the  hour,  and  all  ttte  objrclii  it  exalte,  have  come  to 
be  fiiHiiliari  it  it)  dilEcult,  alone  and  tlionghtful,  to 
hold  ihfin  tn  their  proper ehapf-s  and  forms.  They 
change  with  the  wandering  fancy;  assvnno  the 
•eioblnnee  of  thmga  k-n  far  away  :  ptii  on  thi? 
Wall- remembered  aspect  of  favorite  p  aoe«  dearly 
Imred ;  and  evim  people  them  with  shadowa. 
BtiMta,  liuuawt  rooim ;  figures  so  like  their  umwl 


>>ccupaQt^.    ttutt   (bey   have  sUrllcd    mo  by  (heir 
n-aUiy,  which  fkr  exceeded,  as  i(  seemcl  lo  mi-,  all  -_ 
power  of  nunc   to  conjure  up  Itie  nbeoiit ;   liavtv^| 
imny  and  many  a  titnr,  at  wiu-li  an  liotir,  grown  ^B 
mdiietily  Ootof  ohji'vta  with  wht»>e  rt^oJ  Jooif,  and 
use.  aiul  purjKwr,  1  was  oa  well  acquainted  as  witii 
my  own  two  lisiids. 

"  aiy  own  two  hands,  and  feet  ttltcwier,  lieinf 
very  cold,  however,  on  this  pnrucular  occneion,  I 
crept  twiow  at  midnight.     It  was  uul  t-xaclly  coni- 
tbnnblo  bclnw.    It  was  deeitledly  cloae ;  and  i^^l 
was  impowible  to  be  unconacKras  of  ihe  pne«eno»^| 
of  that  extnordinary  compound  of  strange  atiibJla  ^ 
wliicb  i»  to  be  found  nowhere  but  oo  boatd  ship« 
and  «hich  is  ettch  a  bubtle  perfume  (h^I  it  seenis 
to  enter  at  overy  pore  of  (he  skin,  and  whisper  of 
the  hold.    Two  pasaengen*  wives  (one  of  th'.'m 
my  ou-n)  Isy  already  in  silent  ngouin  on  the  sofa;, 
and  one  lady's  matd  (my  ladyV)  was  a  mere  bun. 
(lie  on  (Ik-  ()(K>r,  execraiing  henieatiny,  and  pound*] 
ing  her  curl  papers  aiuou^  the  etray  bozM.  Jilvery 
thing  slopf^d  lite  wrong  way;  which  lu  itseJfwi 
an  aggravation  scarcely  lo  be  borne.     1  Jtad  lel^ 
tiifl  door  4<peD,  a  moment  before,  in  (he  boeom  of  a 
gentle  declivity,  and,  when  I  lurocd  to  shut  il,  it 
was  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminencr.     Now 
cwry  plonk  and  tiinbi-r  crcaked>  as  if  the  ship 
were  made  of  wicker-work ,  and  now  crackledi 
like  an  enormous  hre  of  the  drie«(  possille  iwigs. 
There  was  nothing  (or  it  hut  bed  ;  so  1  weut  lo  bed. 

"  U  was  pretty  much  (he  wune  for  tlie  iii  xt  luo 
days,  wilh  a  tolerably  fair  wind  and  dry  weather. 
I  rea*t  in  bed  (but  to  lliitt  hour  1  don't  know  wliat) 
a  good  deal ;  and  reeled  on  deck  a  litilv  ;  draoK 
c«d  brarwiy -and -water  wiih  an  um-ptabable  dis- 
vusi,  and  ate  hard  biscuit  perse vcriiigiy  ;  not  ilU 
but  going  to  be. 

•'Il  IS  the  third  moniing.  lam  awakened  out  ^ 
of  my  sleep  by  a  diemal  shriek  from  my  wife,  who  ^M 
demands  (o  know  whether  lliere's  aiiy  danger.  I  H 
mue<>  myn-lf^  and  look  out  of  bi-d.  Tho  waier-jtig 
IS  plunging  and  leaping  like  a  hruiy  dolphin  ;  at] 
the  aiiuiller  articles  are  at)aa(,  except  U)y  stKieis  ^M 
which  are  s(randed  on  a  carpet-bag,  high  and  dryt  ^| 
like  a  couple  of  coaUbnrges-  Suddvni)'  I  si-c  ihuui 
spring  inio  the  air,  and  behold  the  Iwdiitig.glasca 
which  is  nailed  (o  the  wall,  sticking  fast  upoo  Iha 
ceiling.  At  (he  same  (inic  the  diior  entirely  d>a. 
nppfar^  and  a  now  one  b  OfK'Qcd  in  the  floor. 
Ttten  I  begin  to  eomprobeiid  thai  the  slate-rooia 
is  standing  on  its  head. 

••  Before  it  is  poeaibJe  to  make  any  Drrongement* 
at  ail  compatdiU  with  Otis  novel  elate  oT  thingeii 
the  ship  rights.  Before  one  can  say,  •Thank 
hesveu  !'  she  wrongs  again.  Beforo  one  can  cry 
she  is  wrong,  sbe  set-nia  to  have  eurled  forward, 
and  to  be  a  creature  active!)'  running  of  its  own 
accordT  with  broken  knees  and  failing  legs,  Uirotigh 
every  variety  of  hole  and  pitGilI,  and  stumbling, 
(HMMtanUy.  Before  one  can  so  much  as  wonder, 
aIir  takes  a  high  leap  imo  the  air.  llcfore  alio  lias 
well  done  that,  she  ukea  a  deep  dive  into  thi 
water.  Bcfora  she  has  gained  (he  surfncc,  »bo 
throws  a  sumraersi't.  The  ins(ant  she  is  o»  her 
logfs  she  rushes  backward.  And  ao  she  goes  oa». 
ainggeritig.  heaving,  wreaUing,  leaping,  diving, 
jumping,  pitching,  tnrobbing,  rolling,  and  rocking  : 
and  gotog  through  all  these  moveiiteuts,  MMiietuiiea 
by  (uma,  and  aomotimes  aJio^geLliflS  \  uuo^onftSKi^ 
diBpos«d  lo  to&t  {qx  xanxci. 
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*•  A Btownrd  pwsea.  'Steward!'  'Sir!'  '  VVlwi 
it  tbe  matter  1  whnt  do  j-ou  call  lliia  V  *  Rather  a 
htravy  wa  oDi  i^ir*  and  a  li<  ad-wind.* 

"  A  hcad-winil  t  Imagine  a  human  faeo  iipoo 
the  vcRSt't'ti  prcAC,  h'itii  firtpcn  tliomand  tiatnaniw  in 
one  hcnr  upon  driving  her  buck,  and  biltini;  her 
exactly  lii-iwccn  the  eyi-a  whenever  ahe  aui-nipu 
to  advance  an  inch.  Imagine  the  aliip  hcraelf. 
Willi  every  pulse  and  artery  of  her  huge  body 
vwoln  and  burating  under  this  maUlrcalirent. 
awom  lo  gonn  or  die.  Imagine  the  wind  liowlin^i 
the  aea  ronring*  tlic  ram  beating ;  ell  in  fuiiuus 
array  againal  fa<-r.  Picture  the  kity  both  dark  and 
wild,  and  the  cloiida,  in  fi-arrnl  nyinjiBlhy  with  llie 
H'avv-<>,  iiuJiing  another  04;ean  in  thr  air.  Add  to 
all  thif,  the  clnlli^riiig  on  ilvck  and  down  bolow; 
the  tread  of  hurried  feci ;  the  loud  lioar84>  ahouu 
of  wamen ;  the  gurgling  in  and  out  of  water 
through  the  acupperfi ;  with,  crery  now  and  then, 
the  striking  ofa  iu-avy  n-a  upon  the  planka  abovr, 
with  tliv  dc>f)i,  dea<',  luavy  «>(>und  ofthnndir  birard 
n-ithiii  a  laull ;— and  there  i6  the  bead-wind  of  thai 
January  morning. 

•*  I  eay  tioihing  of  what  may  be  called  iho  do- 
moftiic  noists  of  the  ebip ;  Duch  aa  the  breakmg  ol 
giBM  and  crocker)-,  the  tumbling  down  ot'atewardp, 
the  gamboli-',  oscrbccd,  of  lonire  caska  and  truant 
dozuna  of  bottled  ponor.  and  the  very  remarkable 
and  far  I'rom  exhilarating  sounda  raised  in  their 
Torioua  slatc-roonii  by  the  pfveiiiy  paca^'ngera  who 
were  too  ill  lo  gel  up  to  brcatilusi.  I  eay  nolliing 
of  tliom  ;  fur  altliongti  I  lay  tii'ii-iiing  to  this  con- 
cert for  three  or  four  dnyit,  [  don't  think  I  hrard  it 
fiir  nioro  than  a  rjiiertpr  of  a  mionte,  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  which  term  I  lay  down  again,  txccMtirely 
■ca-«ick. 

"  Not  aea-fick,  be  it  undervtoo<).  in  tlie  ordinary 
acceptation  of  itte  term;  I  wish  1  had  been;  but 
in  a  form  which  I  hnvo  never  aeen  or  heard  de- 
scribed, llhongh  I  havt)  no  dotibt  it  tit  wry  common. 
1  lay  therf,  all  the  day  long,  (jiiile  coolly  and  con> 
temedly ;  wilh  no  aenre  of  wrarineaf,  with  no 
desire  to  get  tip,  or  got  better,  or  lake  tho  air  ;  with 
no  curiosity,  or  care,  or  rfgrel,  of  any  aort  or  dc- 
grcf-i  saving  (Init  I  thiuk  1  can  ivmember.  in  thia 
UNiv-cmil  ii>dilfiTeiic>-,  having  a  kind  of  lazy  joy — 
of  fii'nditdi  delight,  if  any  thing  ifo  lethargic  can  b<- 
dignififd  With  the  tille — in  tdo  ficl  ot  my  wiff 
being  too  ill  to  talk  lo  mr.  Ifl  may  be  allowed  to 
illuBtrato  my  atate  of  mind  by  atich  an  example,  I 
ihotild  say  that  I  wbh  rxnclly  in  the  condition  oi 
I  he  elder  Mr.  WMIet,  artcr  the  incursion  of  the 
rMMen  into  hta  bur  at  I'higwell.  Nothing  wouhj 
have  eurpriacd  me.  If,  in  the  momentiiry  illumin- 
ation of  any  ray  of  tnti'lligciicc  that  may  liavo  cointf 
ujton  nic  in  the  way  of  thou^lit«  of  home,  a  goblin 
IKwtman,  with  a  Mtrlot  coat  and  bell,  had  come 
into  that  little  kennel  befbra  me,  broad  awake  in 
broail  day,  and,  apolngixing  for  being  damp  through 
walking  in  the  aea,  had  handed  me  a  letter,  directed 
to  myseir  in  familiar  character*,  1  am  cerlaia  1 
•hould  not  have  felt  one  atom  of  a«toni«bment;  1 
should  have  been  pcrfcclly  aa;iti6ed.  if  Neptune 
liimn'tfliad  walked  in,  witli  a  toasted  libork  on  hie 
trident,  I  filioidd  have  looked  upon  ilio  event  aaone 
of  the  very  comnionffrt  every-day  occiirreiicefi. 

"Once — once — I  found  myaelf  on  deck.  1  don't 
know  how  I  got  there,  or  what  poaseaied  ine  logo 
Uiere,  bat  there  I  wot ;  and  coiuplettily  dreased  too, 
mit^  a  iiuffc pcM-ctut  on,  and  ■  pair  of  boots,  micb 


aa  no  weak  man  in  bis  cenacK  could  ever  have  got 
into.  I  found  mysclt  atanding,  wlieu  a  gleam  of 
consciouaiivwi  came  upon  me»  holding  on  to  aonie- 
thing.  1  don't  know  what.  I  Uiink  il  wa«  the 
Umtawain:  or  il  may  have  heen  the  pump;  or  po*. 
aibly  the  cow.  I  can't  any  how  long  I  had  !•«« 
theie;  whclhrraday  ora  miiiuie.  I  recollect  inr. 
iflg  to  think  about  fcoinetlilng  (about  any  thing  m 
the  whole  wide  world,  I  woa  not  particular,)  with- 
out the  fmifilleat  cfTv'ct.  I  could  not  even  make  oiit 
wiiich  was  the  iiea  and  which  the  aky  ;  for  the  bori- 
zon  Hcemed  drunk,  and  wb«  flying  wildly  abottt.  in 
all  dirfctiuii«.  Even  in  that  incapable  aiate,  how* 
ever,  I  n-cogniaed  the  lazy  gcnili-man  ataTidtng 
before  me:  nautically  clad  in  aBuilof  shaggy  blue, 
with  an  uiUktn  haL  But  I  uaa  too  imbeeih-,  al. 
(hough  I  knew  it  to  be  hf,  to  separate  him  fVom  lua 
dreaa;  and  Irted  to  call  him,  I  remember,  J*ilvl. 
AfUr  another  interval  of  total  unconsctousneBH,  I 
found  he  had  gone,  and  recogniacd  aonlhcr  Agure 
in  it*  place.  Il  aetmcd  lo  ware  and  fluctuate  be- 
Ibrc  me,  utt  ihoiigti  1  saw  it  reflected  iii  an  unateady 
looking-gla«a ;  but  1  knew  it  for  tho  capiain ;  and 
auch  waa  the  cheerful  influence  of  U\a  r<ce,  thai  I 
tried  to  amile  ;  yea,  even  then,  1  tried  lo  amile.  I 
^aw,  by  hta  gestureF,  lliat  be  addresacd  me:  but  it 
waa  a  long  lunc  before  J  cuotd  make  out  thai  he 
rcnwnatrated  against  my  ataiiding  up  to  my  koeei 
m  water,  as  L  was  ;  of  coursei  J  don't  know  «by. 
1  tried  to  thank  bint,  hut  couldn't.  1  could  ooJy 
point  lo  my  booie — or  wherevxr  I  tiuppo^'d  my  itootM 
to  be — and  wiy,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  'Cork  60'et:* 
at  the  oamu  lime  endeavoring,  lam  told,  lOMt  down 
in  the  pool.  Finding  that  I  was  quite  irweneiblc, 
and  for  the  time  a  maniac,  he  homanely  conducted 
ran  below. 

"There  I  remained  until  Igol  bellcr:  Buffering, 
whenever  1  was  rf coniiueudt.-d  to  eat  any  thing,  au 
amount  of  anguish  only  oceond  to  that  which  isatid 
to  he  endured  by  the  upiuirenlty  drowned,  in  the 
proccM  of  leatDralion  to  life.  One  gt-ntleman  on 
boanl  had  a  letter  of  introtluction  to  me  from  a  mu- 
tual fnend  in  tendon.  He  sent  it  bniow,  wilh  hii 
card,  on  the  morning  of  the  head-wind  ;  and  I  wu 
to^g  troubled  with  tne  idea  that  l.e  might  be  up, 
ana  well,  and  a  hundred  lime*  i-dajr  expecting  me 
to  call  upon  him  in  the  Balooii.  I  iuiagined  hiia 
one  of  iIhwc  ca&t-iion  iuiagee — I  w  ill  not  call  them 
men — who  ask,  with  red  faces  and  liitly  volceis 
wliMt  aea-ficknraa  mcanf,  and  wtu>ther  it  really  » 
a<i  bad  aa  it  la  rf-preaemed  to  be.  This  waa  very 
'ortiiring  indeed;  and  1  don't  think  1  ever  felt  sticfa 
perfect  graliticBlion  and  gratitude  of  heart  aa  1  dtd 
when  I  heard  frvtm  the  ahip'bdoctorlhat  be  had  bMB 
obliged  lo  put  alargemualard-poulticeonthtarerjr 
gentieman'i  utomach.  I  daio  my  recovery  from  UiB 
receipt  of  tliat  intelligence." 

After  eDcounteriog  a  Bomeuhnl  seriout 
accident,  at  the  close  uf  their  voyage,  owing 
to  the  ignorance*  of  the  pilot,  ond  the  stress 
of  weother — aU  of  which  iR  excellenlly  well 
told — Hoz  lunda  nt  Boston,  and  soon  finda 
the  results  uf  bis  previotisly  aanounccd  ir- 
rival. 

»  .Not  being  able,  in  the  absence  of  any  cluu^ 
o(  clulbia,  to  go  to  church  that  day,  we  wera  com- 
pelled  lo  Oecttoe  ihwe  kindmMifs  one  and  all: 
aod  i  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  forego  the  (leli(lil 
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ofhcnrin^  Dr.  CInnnin;;.  who  happr-Dr^d  tci  ptvacti 
tiMl  murniiig,  for  the  6nt  limQ  in  u  very  long  io- 

Dear  Boz,  nre  nre  disposed  to  be  rery  aa- 
gry  wHh  you!  Fancy  liim  delitieratcly  fore- 
going the  only  opportunity  he  had  of  hear- 
ing the  most  dUlinguished  of  American 
prt-acher*,  and  expressed  object  of  high  ad- 
miration to  Boz  himself,  because  he  hod  not 
B  change  of  clothes  I  Why  not  have  gone  as 
be  waa.'  What  if  behad»trurlc  idco  a  corner 
of  the  epillery,  with  a  gltuted  cap  and  dam- 
aged pea-jackel  1  H'e  wauUl  hiive  done  80 ; 
but  Boz  uas  known  lo  be  Hoz,  and  must 
drcfls  accordingly  !  And  now  Dr.  Chnnning 
is  dead !  How  interesitng  nnti  valuable  note 
would  bore  been  ouch  a  grraphic  sketch  b« 
Boz  could  have  given,  of  the  countenance, 
person,  carriage,  conversation,  and  mode  of 
delivery,  of  this  eminent  person  !  Vet  there 
is  not  a  word  on  the  subject.  Tbo  universi- 
ty— the  first  American  university  he  aatv — 
ia  desputclied  in  a  vciy  few  word«  of  va?uc 
eulogy;  not  a  word  of  profeasors,  Mudents, 
or  collcpe-lifc' — drcBs — buildioij* — mode  of 
procedure!  Authors  ediicnied  at  our  own 
universities,  at  all  events,  would  tmvc  !«ized 
the  opportunity  of  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  mode  in  which  Jonathan  mnnngcs  mat- 
ler«  at  college;  and  we  are  greatly  diiutp- 
poioted  nt  being  left  entirely  in  the  dark. 
What  sort  of  di^iplinc  prevails  1  Hnve  they 
private  tutors  ^ — lecturers  1  How  nre  the 
classes  divided  1  How  many  professors  t 
aod  of  what  1  Do  ihey  or  the  students  wear 
aay  particular  species  of  costumes,  caps  or 
gournsi  The  following  disagreeable  allu* 
aion  Id  our  own  universities  (of  which  Boz 
can  really  know  nothing  pcr»oniilly  or  prac- 
tically) isquite  uncalled-for, ond  in  very  bad 
Usle: 

••  SVhalever  the  defacts  oF  American  tiniversitli-s 
may  be>  ttiry  difwrniriKtc  tio  prejudices ;  rear  no 
bigota;  dig  Kp  Idc  bu>'ii.'d  m^iu-tt  u(  nn  nlj  «upi'niti< 
tiont;  never  inlerpfM-"  holwei-n  llit'pr»ple  »nil  tJicir 
imiifOvemenl;  excltii!e  no  nitn  becnuifc  of  hia  rdi- 
gious  opiitioni;  aboro  sll,  in  ttiAir  wtiolo  courm!  of 
lOiidjr  and  instruction,  recc^tse  a  worM.  and  a 
brosd  one  ton,  lying  t>e)'ond  the  college  walls." 

We  regret  to  say  that  Boz  takes  many 
opportunities,  in  the  tame  way,  of  making^ 
gra/uitous  disparaging  allusions  to  our  own 
iQSlitutions. 

Twenty  pageo  are  then  devoted  lo  an  ac- 
count by  Df.  How  of  a  very  remarkable  oc- 
cupant of  that  institution — a  little  girl,  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  totally  destitute  of 
both  iBste  and  smell.  We  tthall  never  hear 
the  name  of  Dr.  How  again  without  feeling 
grnteful  for  his  profoundly  interesting  ana 
lostructiTe  account  of  his  little  potieot,  lo- 
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wards  whom  bis  wholcconducl — his  patient 
training  uf  the  imprisoned  soul,  his  gentle-  ^— 
ncsa,  aculencss,  and  saguctty — is  above  alt^f 
praise.     How  suggestive  of  metaphysical^' 
speculation  is  this  powerfully  intercMing 
case !     What  a  treasure  would  it  have  been 
to  Locke  or  Dugnid  Stewart  I     But  wc  past] 
on,  sincerely  thanking  Mr.  Dickens  for  bii 
though ifulnesfl  in  allowing  no  competent  a  i 
person  as  Dr.  How  to  toll  his  tale  in  his  own 
words.  Mr.  Dickens's  own  description  of  the 
little  eirl  i$  also  beautiful  and  delicate. 

At  Hnrtford,  Boz  getn  agntn  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  jail,  nnu  describes  the  inmates 
of  each.  Yule  College  is  then  mentioned; 
only,  however,  to  be  dismissed  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  which  are  devoted  to  an  indica- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  buildings.  Here, 
again,  was  Io»I  an  opportunity  of  giving  us 
highly  intore.iting  informjition;  for  Yalo 
College  is  a  really  distinguished  insrltmion, 
and  has  very  eminent  professors.  Then  wo 
roll  rnpidly  along  in  a  sieam-boat,  caicliing 
only  Imaty  glimpses  of  what  we  pass — one 
object,  "a  mad-bouse,  (how  the  lunatics^ 
(lung  up  their  caps,  and  roared  in  sympnihy  ^| 
with  the  headlong  engine  and  the  driving 
tide!)"     Once   for  oil,  one's  feelings  are 

3uite  oppressed  with  the  perpetual  intro- 
uctioQ  of  these  wretched  topics  of  lunacy 
and  lunatics  i  which,  as  in  the  above  in- 
stance, dash  away  all  one's  cheerfulness, 
and  fill  us  with  feelings  nnd  aftsociations  of 

Sain  and  melancholy.  Arrived  at  New  York, 
loz  gives  some  gny  and  graphic  fkelches 
of  its  genersl  appearance,  and  of  its  cote- 
ries;  and  presently  betakes  himself — more 
fuo — to  the  lock-ups,  the  prisons,  the  lunatic 
asylums,  and,  at  midnight,  to  those  horrid 
quarters  of  the  town  where  the  profliijacy 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low  is  being  carried  on. 
In  nil  these  scenes,  we  perceive  the  author 
of  Oiivtr  Tw(.«,  engaged,  as  it  were,  storing 
up  fresh  impressions,  and  images,  nnd  top- 
ics, for  future  use  ;  but  Mc  rtadrr  is  npt  lo 
turn  aside,  wearily,  and  with  a  sigh.  Many 
of  his  touches  are  equally  painfitl  and  pov*  h 
erful.  ■ 

On  hts  going  to  Philadelphia,  amidst  "a 
playful  nnd  incessant  shower  of  expectora- 
tion" (!)  Boz  makes  a  new  acqunintnnce;  fl 
thongh  slight  and  brief,  we  think  the  follow-  ^| 
ing  a  BpccimeTi  of  Boz*s  exquisite  percep- 
tion of  the  humorous — and  it  is  not  over- 
done fl 

"[  nmde  arquainiance)  on  this  joomer.  with  a 
mild  and  moilcst  young  Qusker,  who  op<>»ct]  the 
discourse  hy  informing  me,  ina  grave  wliiepcr,  ttiat 
his  gran<irather  was  the  iurcnior  of  coM-dtswn 
ctstor-oll.  I  mention  the  circumstance  horc,  think, 
ing  it  probable  that  this  is  the  first  oc<:as.\A%  ^'^ 
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witich  Oio  VKloabb  mi'dicinr  in  q'l^tion  was  over 
IMod  IS  a  ciMiverMtioual  apcricnU" 

Pliilaclelphia  is  n  "hnntlsome  city,  but  Jit- 
tracdngii/  riguior."  B02  itiinbs  Fhilndel- 
ptiiotiBuciciy  "more  prorincini  ilian  Boston 
or  New-VarU  ;"  unci  *'  iKai  there  is  afloat  in 
thu  fair  city  an  assuinptiun  u(  ta»tc  and  crit- 
cisin,  ^avuring^  rather  of  ihore  geiiteet 
llBcusBions  of  the  »atne  ihemett,  in  cunnec- 
tion  wiih  Shalispcare  and  the  Musical  Glass- 
es, of  whicli  Vie  read  in  the  t'icar  of  Wafic- 

JiflJ."  Tlie  remainder  of  llje  chapter  (ihiny 
pu^es)  tve  Kpeiid  within  the  gtoomy  walls  of 
ilift  "reniicniiary,"  and  the  petrifying  hor- 
rors of  iu  "  Silcnl  SyBtcm"  described  wilb 
fearful  force,  and  most  jtistjy  condemned. 

At  Wnstiiiigton,  Boz  comically  figures  as 
a  very  angry  lion,  (nnd  well  he  may  be,) 

Lftmong  ibe  little  strcct'urchiiis.     If  he  be  in 

Icitrnest  licre,  ihesc  young  gentlemen  ore 

'the  most  impudent  vurleta  we  ever  saw  or 
beard  of.  'I'be  general  cbnracier  and  untio- 
isbed  appearance  of  the  bniUlings  of  WoRh- 
ington,  are  thus  humorously  described :  "To 
llio  admirers  of  cities,  it  is  a  Rnrmecide 
Feast ;  a  pleasant  field  for  the  imagination 
to  rove  in  ;  a  monument  raised  to  a  dectaatti 

project,  with  not  even  alegitU  inscription  to 
record  its  departed  greatness.^'  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, then  sitting,  are  very  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
turgid  and  feeble  than  the  long  paragraph 

,pr  declamation  xvbicb  follows  tfaem ;  must 
rritalingondofli;n!iive  in  tone  to  the  Ameri- 
Saos,  however  well  founded  in  fact.   Topics 

fof  this  sort  should  be  handled  with  great 
delicacy  and  sobriety,  in  order  to  have  a 
clinncc  of  being  beneficial  in  America,  or 
)prcci8tcd  by  persona  of  judgment  here. 
terc  acain,  too,  Boz  goes  oat  of  hie  way 
to  indulge   in  a  very   foolii^h  and  puerile 

'eneer  nl  our  Hollt^;^)  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
Its  lone  iei  more  that  of  aome  wearied  re- 
porter for  a  radical  newspaper,  than  of  an 
intelligent  and  indcpcndcnl  observer;  and 
it  affords  a  strong  illiiRtraiion  of  a  remark 
wo  have  already  made,  on  the  perpetual 
tendency  of  Mr.  Dickens  to  undervalue  and 
abuvc  our  best  iusiitutionf.  Wc  sec,  and 
even  sny,  this,  with  real  pain,  and  consider 
i(  our  duty  to  point  it  out  as  very  reprchea- 
■ible.  To  proceed,  however;  box's  ire  is 
icited  by  seein?,  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 

Flbe  Po5t-Onicc,  all  the  presents  received  by 

'American  i^finisters  and  Plenipotentiaries 
from  foreign  potentates.  May  not  this  cus- 
tom be  supported  by  a  reason  less  discredit- 
able 10  the  Americans  than  that,  assigned  by 
loz  I  He  thinks  that  reason  to  be,  their  fool- 
fearslest  by  means  of  such  petty  presents 


their  representstives  should  be  corruniet 
May  they  not,  however,  be  only  dcsirou) 
with  a  reasonable  pride,  of  preserving  fc 
ever,  for   public   exhibition,  these  variot 
mementos  of  (he  rtiprei  paid  to  t^t  Sfati 
through    its   oignne   nnd   represenintires' 
Hot,  by   the   way,  calls  them   **Ambasiii- 
dors,"  but  erroneously ;  for  Chancellor  Kent 
informs  us,  (  I  CommnUaries,  p.  'iO,  note,  4l| 
edition,)  "that  the  United  States  arc  usual 
ly  represented  by  ministers,  plenipoteniii 
ries,  and  charges  d'affairu^  and  have  nevi 
sent  a  person   of  the  rank  of  ombnssadf 
in  the  diplomaliu  house."     The  Prince  <i| 
Orange  once  expressed  to  Mr.  Adams  bU 
surprise  that  the  United  States  had  not  put 
themselves,  in  thai  respect,  on  a  level  will 
the   crowned   head)*.     The   morning  aftt 
Hoz's  arrival  at  Washington,  he  is  ^eai 
ried"  (as  he  tells  us,  with  rather  an  amustni 
swell  of  expression,)  **lo  the  President'i 
house  by  en  otficinl  gentleman,  who  was 
kind  as  10  charge  himself  wiih  every  pruentt 
tion  to  the  President !"     The  President  Ty- 
ler is  very  slightly  noticed.     At  a  leveBj 
which   is  fairly  described,   Boz   saw   "bit 
dear  friend  Washington  Irving,**  whom  haj 
takes  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  high  com* 
pliment. 

Here  ends  Vol.  I.     We  feel  compelled  to, 
sav  generally  of  Vol.  II.  ihot  il  is  almoti  to 
tally  destitute  of  interest:  a  reeord  of  th< 
personal  inconveniences  and  annoyances  ex* 
pcricnced  by  Boz,  while   pelting  over  thi 
country   in  steam-boats,   canal-boats,   railJ 
ronds,  and  coaches,  in  which  a  vast  portioi 
of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  pnascd,  am 
rounded  hy  very  unpleasant  nnd  nnfavoi 
blu  specimens  of  American  travellers,  vis. 
the  lower  orders  of  commercial  persons,  ani 
of  leltlers — almost  always  described  as  moi 
olTensivcIy  intrusive,  intjuisitive,  vulgar,  an( 
filthy  in  their  persons,  and  most  divgustinj 
In  their  habits.     The  reader  will,  we  fear 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  will 
feelings  of  weariness  and  mnux,  Now.hon*' 
ever,  for  a  brief  account  of  its  contentd 
After  dronpiug  a  hint  that  be  travelled  ac< 
companieuby  a  ^^  faithful  secretary,'*  (I)  Box' 
lakes  us  into  a  night  steamer  on  the  Polo- 
mac  river,  where  we  are  kept  for  eight 
gcs.    Then  he  travels  by  land  olong  a  Vii 
ginia  road,  which,  together  with  the  sing( 
coach  and  its  sable  Jehu,  are  described  will 
broad  comic   humor,  but  a  little   strainet 
Then  Boz  reaches  Virginia,  justly  oppressed 
and  disgusted  at  the  consciousness  of  beinj^ 
in  a  slave  country.     He  looks  in  at  the  Ltt« 
gislalivc  Assembly  then  sitting ;  and  goei 
over  a  manufactory  for  tobacco,  (for  cfiew* 
Ing,)  worked  entirely  by  slaves,  witom  he   ' 
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allowed  freely  enough  lo  see  there  pmploy- 
cd,  byf  not  at  their  meals.  He  iticn  bfirrie!' 
on  10  Battimore,  ihe  npppnraiiRC  of  which  he 
dtMtntBAfla  in  d  Cew  lines,  but  (ax  usiinl)  noon 
geU  into  the  Peniicniisry,  and  describes 
•otnc  ofilB  inmnic*.  Before  quitting  Balti- 
more, ho  "nitu  for  two  evening*  Inokinp  at 
the  setting  kun,"  n'hich  comcti  out  for  him 
on  the  Dccneion  in  i^uite  a  new  character, 
Tii,  that  of  a  "planet*'  (!)  VVc  nre  not  de- 
tained lon^  nt  llarrishurgb.  Boz  malces 
Bonte  juMmid  very  touching  ohservntions  on 
the  sobject  uf  the  irenties  entered  into  (some 
of  which  ore  here  shown  him)  between  the 
poor  unsophieiicnted  Indian  chiefs  and  the 
wealthy  overreaching  white  trrtdesmen. 

'*  I  MM  VL'O'  much  intrrMtod  in  looking  over  a 
BUtntx^r  ortrtatiew  iruulu'  from  time  to  iimo  n'iiti  lh6 
In  '  -  -  :  -  ;i  by  ido  different  chioft  nt  ihi' 
I'i  I  1  ;  ■diifin,  and  prevefvpd  in  ihr  of- 

'afil.t.>M.  ..  i>  of  iIiK  Co'ninonweaJtJ).  TtieK 
stffnalun?^  irsr.tl  of  cntirsu  by  th<.-ir  own  liintt^ 
tre  rru^  drawings  of  tlie  crealurm  or  wfii{ionii 
Ibev  were  called  ilUr.  1'hus.  the  Grrat  TtirtU- 
moltesa  crnohed  pen-and-ink  «it)in^  of  n  (r^^tttr- 
lUsi  the  BuffAloskL'tclics  a  buffalo ;  (he  Wur  Hatch- 
•A  i<.*t«  I  roti^h  iiiinj>>!  oflUal  wi^npuii  fur  hin  mark. 
So  with  thA  Arrow,  ihc  Fiah.  tlie  Scalp,  iheBig  Ct. 
DOi>i  and  all  of  ttiem. 

"  I  could  not  bi][  think — m  I  looked  at  ibf**;  fee- 
ble and  trt-'tnulods  producuoni  of  litndi  witicli  could 
draw  the  longest  arrow  to  Ihc  head  in  a  elont  elk- 
barn  bow,  or  vplit  a  bead  or  f<>D.tlier  with  a  rifle-btll 
-~of  Crahbo'ti  niii«iii|fB  over  the  Pariali  Rrgisler, 
and  ibr  irn.'^ii1«r  Kcratchea  nntdo  with  a  pen.  by 
itwn  whii  would  plniiKh  a  Inniftliy  furrow  Biraight 
tntn  end  To  end.  Nor  roirld  I  h»'lp  hortowin;^  ma- 
By  •orrowful  Ihoiigtii*  upon  the  niinplo  worriorfl 
whose  handi  and  titaru  were  aet  then^,  in  all  truth 
and  boaeaty ;  and  who  only  learned  in  courae  of 
liin<>  Troin  whue  men  bow  to  break  tbeir  faith,  and 
qulbbla  nut  of  forms  and  bonda.  I  wondenM).  too. 
how  many  liraca  the  credu'ons  Big  Turtle,  or  trittil- 
jnff  l4lll«  Hatcht'i,  bad  pnt  bis  mark  to  treatifs 
which  were  falsely  wid  in  hiiti ;  and  h(id  aljjtipd 
awiyt  he  knew  notwlial.  until  it  went  and  ''ast  hirn 
loose  opoa  iho  new  p08ae««ora  uf  (ho  land,  a  hv> 

Then  we  make  a  long  and  dreary  pnaaage 
in  a  canal-boat,  whoae  domestic  economy, 
paaiengers  and  passages,  arc  described  at 
grent  lenffih.  He  use*  here  a  favorite  com- 
parison in  speaking  of  stenm-boat  beds  which 
he  miKtskes  for  "  long  tiera  of  haogioff  book- 

Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  details 
of  this  truly  miserable  pasBnge.  There  is 
one  cnpitnl  sketch,  however,  to  enliven  the 
drenrinoBfl — the  tettler  "  from  the  brown 
foreatfi  of  the  Mississippi."  From  Pitts- 
hurgh,  "the  Hirraiiighnm  of  England, "  Itoz 
hoBtena,  after  a  three  days*  stay,  to  Cincin- 
nati, in  a  **  western  steam-boat ;"  this,  again, 
being  described  at  great  length,  bat  better 
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than  the  one  preceding,  ns  its  subject  is  also 
much  superior,  in  respect  of  the  various  in- 
cercsiin;j[  objects  it  presents.  Box  does  not 
particularly  oxrot  in  descriptions  of  scene- 
ry ;  but  tome  of  his  sketches  nre  very  pretty, 
and  a  few  beautiful.  In  noticing  this  part  of 
hi&  book,  we  may  observe,  that  he  falls  here, 
and  in  mnny  other  plnces,  into  the  error  of 
attempting  lo  describe  events  in  the  preoent 
tense  and  first  person — abruptly  passing  into 
it,  moreover,  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
narrative  in  the  pnst  tense.  Successfully  to  ^M 
imitate  the  illustrious  ancient  original,  in  ^1 
this  mode  uf  nnrrniing  pnst  irnnsactinns,  so 
as  to  place  the  reader  really  in  the  midst  of 
them,  requires  rare  powers,  nnd  even  the^e 
very  sparingly  exercised.  That  greot  master, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  disdained  airsuch  nrtlB- 
ces ;  yet  see  how  you  are  bounding  along, 
panting  and  breathless,  with  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  he  loys  before  you!  To  re- 
turn, however.  Some  humble  and  indigent 
seltlern,  quitting  ihc  boat  and  set  nshorc  in 
the  desolate  regions  to  which  ihey  have  be- 
taken themselves,  arc  described  by  Boz  with 
great  feeling  and  beniiiy-  Poor  suiils  !  he 
makes  our  henrls  ache  fur  them.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  tkc  best  passages  in  the 
book  ! — 

••Five  men,  as  many  woutcn,  and  a  little  giri. 
All  their  worldly  g'H-iiJniiip  a  ba^.u  large  chcsl.  aud 
an  old  ctmir:  ons  old,  higli-bacKi-d,  nivh-bottomed 
chair:  a  solitary OL-ttlerittitHoir  Th«-y  are  rowod 
ashore  in  the  bont,  whilL'  tho  vessel  standi)  a  little 
nff  awaiting  \l9  return,  the  wawr  being  sliallow. 
Th'y  an-  Iand<?d  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank,  on  the 
siimtiiit  of  which  aru  a  few  log  cabins,  aliainablo 
unly  by  a  long  winding  path.  It  is  (rruwnig  dusk ; 
hilt  Ihe  fiun  is  very  K-d,  and  shines  in  tbe  water  and 
on  MOine  of  the  true-tops  like  lire. 

Tho  mitn  get  out  of  ibo  boat  find ;  help  out  the 
wodien  ;  take  out  the  bag.  the  chi-st,  lite  chair  :  bid 
the  rowers  ■  ROo'i.bye ;'  and  thova  the  hooi  off  for 
them.  At  the  (trst  plash  of  the  oars  In  the  water, 
thv  <ddv«t  wuinan  ol'tt.e  parly  sits  do^i*n  in  tho  old 
chair,  ctoMC  lo  llie  water's  cdgr,  without  speaking 
a  won!.  None  of  Ihv  others  sit  down,  though  Uie 
ch<-at  ia  large  enough  for  many  scots.  They  all 
stand  wbt;re  they  landed,  as  if  stnck':-ti  into  9loni* ; 
and  look  a(U>rthii  boat.  So  ifioy  romain  quite  still 
and  silent;  the  old  woman  and  her  old  chair,  m  the 
cenln>;  the  bag  and  chest  upon  the  shore,  without 
any  body  beoiJiiig  ibem:  aJI  e>'es  fixed  upon  the 
boat.  It  comes  alongside,  ia  niado  fast,  the  men 
jump  on  board,  the  engine  is  put  in  motion,  and  wo 
go  hoarsely  on  again.  There  Ibsy  stand  yet,  with- 
ont  the  motion  of  a  hand.  I  can  ace  tbem.  through 
my  glasst  when,  in  tho  distance  and  increesit^ 
darkness,  tlirv  are  mere  Kpecks  lo  llie  ere  :  linger- 
ing there  still :  (be  old  woman  in  tbe  old  chair,  and 
all  tho  rest  sbont  her:  not  stirring  in  tho  least  de- 
gme.    And  thus  I  slowly  lose  titem." 

Cincinnati  is  soon  dismiasod-  Box  wit- 
nesses a  temperance  procession  here.    W«. 
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catch  a  frlimpse  of  a  court  of  justice,  trying 
a  nuisance  cause  : — 

•*  There  wore  not  many  ippctatora ;  and  the  wit> 
neoaeis  coiitiaeli  and  jury  fonned  a  family  eireUf 
iugkientii/jocoK  and  tnug." 

Excellent  I  Pushinpr  on,  in  another  ateam- 
eff  to  Louisville,  Boz  has  a  god-send,  in  the 
shape  or  one  " Pitehlunn"  a  chief  of  the 
"  Choetau  tribe  of  Indians,  who  »a%t  in  hi$ 
card  to  Boz  " — and,  being  admitted,  ancon- 
Bciously  sat  for  a  full-length  sketch.  On  his 
way  to  Portland,  Boz  has  a  capital  sketch 
of  a  magistrate^B  office  : — 

"  On  our  way  to  Portland,  we  passed  a  '  Maif- 
i8tr.ite*«  office/ which  amused  me  aa  loohiag  far 
more  like  a  d:ime  bcHooI  than  any  police  estab- 
lishment: for  this  awful  institution  was  nothing 
but  n.  little  lazy,  good-for-nothing  front  parlor, 
open  to  the  street;  wlierein  two  or  three  ni^uresi 
(I  presume  the  magistrate  and  his  myrmidons) 
were  basking  in  the  sunshine,  the  very  elGgics 
of  Innguor  and  repose.  It  wus  a  perfect  picture 
of  Justice  retired  from  business  for  want  of  cus- 
tomers ;  her  sword  and  scales  sold  off;  napping 
comfortably  with  her  legs  upon  the  table." 

Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  two  pigs  ; 
which,  if  seriously  told  aa  a  fact,  is  one  of 
the  drollest  realities  we  ever  met  with. 

The  "  famoua  Mississippi"  river  ought 
(Boz  et  omnibua  aliit  teataniibwi)  to  be  ra- 
ther called  "the  infamous  Mississippi." 
Boz  is  particularly  furioua  against  it;  ex- 
hausting upon  it  his  vocabulary  of  execra- 
tion. Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  forms  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  its  merits — at  all  events, 
of  its  scenery ;  of  which  he  gives  a  most 
striking  and  picturesque  description.  A 
young  mother,  returning  with  eager  pride 
and  fondness  to  her  husband,  accompanied 
by  her  infant,  which  he  has  not  yet  seen, 
gives  Boz  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  both 
his  peculiar  excellences  and  faults;  the  lat- 
ter being  (in  this  instance)  an  over-anxious 
straining  after  efl*ect — a  sort  of  business- 
like determination  to  make  the  most  of  a 
luckily  occurring  incident.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  it. — Boz  undertakes  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Looking'glasa  Prairitg,  His  ac- 
count of  them  is  not  very  interesting;  but 
they  "  disappointed"  Boz,  who  is  therefore 
excused.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  an  Amer- 
can  high-road ! — 

"Our  way  lies  though  a  beautiful  country, 
richly  cultivated,  and  luxuriant  in  its  promise  of 
an  abundant  harvest  Sometimes  we  pass  a 
field  where  the  strong  bristling  stalks  oflndian 
com  look  like  a  crop  of  walking-sticks,  and  some- 
times an  enclosure  where  the  green  wheat  is 
springing  up  among  a  labyrinth  of  stumps;  the 
primitive  worm  fence  is  universal,  and  an  ugly 
thmg  it  is }  but  the  farms  are  neatly  kept,  and 
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save  for  these  differences,  one  might  be  travel- 
ling just  now  in  Kent. 

•*  We  often  stop  to  water  at  a  road-eide  inn, 
which  is  always  dull  and  silent.  The  coach- 
man dismounts  and  fills  his  bucket,  and  holds  it 
to  the  horses*  heads.  There  is  scarcely  ever 
any  one  lo  help  him;  there  are  seldom  any 
loungers  standing  round,  and  never  any  stable- 
company  with  jokes  to  crack.  Sometimes,  when 
we  nave  changed  our  team,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  starting  again,  arising  out  of  the  prevalent 
mode  of  breaking  a  young  horse ;  which  is  to 
catch  him,  harness  him  airainst  hta  will,  and  put 
him  in  a  stage  coach  without  further  notice: 
but  we  get  on  somehow  or  other,  after  a  great 
many  kicks  and  a  violent  struggle ;  and  jog  on 
as  before  Rgnin. 

**  OccoBionally  when  we  slop  to  change,  some 
two  or  three  hnil'-dmnken  looters  will  come  loit- 
ering out  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or 
wilt  be  seen  kicking  their  heels  in  rocking*  chairs, 
or  lounging  on  the  window  sill,  or  sitting  on  a 
rait  within  the  colonnade  :  they  have  not  often 
nny  thing  to  say  though,  either  to  us  or  to  each 
r>thpr,  but  sit  there  idly  staring  nt  the  roach  and 
horses.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  is  usually  among 
them,  and  seems,  of  all  the  party,  to  be  the  least 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  house.  In- 
deed, he  is  with  reference  to  the  tavern,  what 
the  driver  is  in  relotinn  to  the  coach  and  pas- 
sengers :  whatever  happens  in  his  apheru  of  ac- 
tion, he  is  quite  indinerent,  and  perfectly  eas}- 
iit  his  mind." 

While  tying  in  bed,  in  the  steam-boat,  in 
passing  from  Sandusky  to  Buffalo,  Boz  un- 
avoidably overhears  a  fellow-traveller  thns 
addressing  his  wife : — 

•*  First  of  all  I  heard  him  say:  and  the  most 
ludicrous  ftart  of  the  business  was,  that  he  said 
it  in  my  very  ear,  and  could  not  have  communi- 
cated more  direcUy  with  me  if  he  had  leaned 
upon  my  shoulder  and  whispered  me  :  *  Boz  is 
on  board  still,  my  dear.'  After  a  considerable 
pau9e,  he  added  coniplainingly,  'Boz  keeps  him- 
self very  close :'  which  was  true  enough,  for  I 
was  not  very  well,  and  was  lying  down  with  a 
book.  I  thought  he  hod  done  with  me  aJfter 
this,  but  I  was  deceived ;  for  a  long  interval 
having  elapsed,  during  which  I  imagme  him  to 
have  been  turning  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
and  trying  to  go  to  sleep;  he  broke  out  again 
with,  *I  suppose  that  Boz  will  be  writing  a  book 
bye  and  b^e,  and  putting  all  our  names  in  it  1* 
at  which  imaginary  consequence  of  being  on 
board  a  boat  with  Boz,  he  groaned,  and  became 
silent" 

This  was  on  his  way  to  riew  that  grand 
object  of  attraction  to  travellers  in  America 
— the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Shall  we  own  that 
we  trembled  at  accompanying  Boz  to  Nia- 
agara  \  Not  that  we  doubted  his  ability 
to  appreciate  that  stupendous  scene ;  but 
knowing  how  he  must  have  been  aware  of 
having  set  every  one  on  tiptoe  to  read  hit 
description  of  Niagara,  and  how  naturally 
anxious  he  woulabeto  fulfil  expectation, 
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we  feared  that  lie  would,  ss  it  nr«re,  fla^, 
«od  tpork  himself  up  lo  ihe  proper  pitch — 
would  make  denpffrJiie  exertions  to  do  jus- 
lice  (o  bis  Kubjcct,  ind  shotv  the  public 
what  surprising  reflections  Niagsra  can 
MggeBl  to  n  man  of  genius.  Hoiv  mnny  at 
least,  of  his  predecessors,  have  done  the 
same— hove  gone  sivellins  like  little  frogs, 
and  btirM  ot  tlie  base  of  NiBgara  ! 

As  for  ourselres,  ne  have  read  all  that 
hai  been  wriiteo  on  the  subject,  by  thoxp 
from  whom  (whether  Americans,  or  Eng- 
lish, or  other  visitors  to  America)  we  had 
aright  to  expect  the  best  things;  and  we 
have  also  conversed  with  several  such.  We 
hare  besides,  to  our  sorrow,  read  manv 
^Descriptions"  and  '*  .Sketches"  ofNiagara, 
which  exhibited  in  truth  only  the  spasms  of 
weakness  in  their  inflated  writers.  We 
have  oiirsclvci  an  intense  desire  to  visit  the 
Falls  ;  hni  we  much  fear  that — if  we  musi 
needs  write — we  also  should,  in  our  turn, 
ahare  the  fate  of  the  aforesaid  frogs,  and 
leave  our  little  body  to  bleach  amidst 
their  spray  !  To  be  serious — we  wuutd 
not  give  a  fi?  for  our  otvn  impressions,  or 
subsequent  descriptions  of  .Niagara,  unless 
ihey  were  the  natural  and  sponlaiieuus 
results  of  our  observation,  and  not  the  forc- 
ed product  of  one  who  had  gone  with  a 
predetermination  to  publish  an  account  of 
thenfi.  Fancy,  indeed,  a  more  book-maker 
insptcting  Jii'iagara ! 

Of  the  many  descriptions  which  we 
havo  soea  of  this  magninceut  and  stupen- 
dous object,  which  Mr.  Stuart  compares  to 
''a  great  deep  ocean  thrown  over  a  preci- 
pice ItiO  feet  high,"  we  think  that  the  best, 
tn  point  uf  minute  nnd  distinct  information 
KB  10  its  physical  charncieristics,  and  of 
the  imngcs  and  reflections  which  it  is  caU 
culnted  to  suggest  to  a  person  of  superior 
quali  Heat  ion,  are  those  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
HowiBon,  and  Captain  Rasll  Hall.  The  first, 
in  his  Travels  throtigh  the  Vnittd  Statu  ,• 
ibe  second,  in  his  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada 
(Ed.  1622);  the  third,  in  his  Travel*  in 
America  (IS'ZS).  Each  of  these  is  a  disci- 
plined observer,  whom  it  h  delightful  to 
accompnny.  Their  descriptions  arc  io  the 
highest  degree  graphic,  vivid,  distinct,  anJ 
fowr;  no  competent  reader  \vill  fail  to  pc. 
ruse  them  without  profound  and  ihrilliDg 
interest.  You  do  not  sec  one  single  glimpse 
lo  them  of  the  writer^  who  completely  oc- 
cupies your  expanding  imagination  with  tbe 
tremcodous  object  which  hod  overpowered 
his  own.  By  euch  men,  Niagara  is  looked 
at  with  worthy  eyes.  Their  accounts  all 
ooqcuc  in  filling  the  mind  with  images  of 
awfnl  grandeur,  of  a  sort  of  terrible  beauty, 
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of  stupondousand  irresistible  power.  There 
seems  noibing  like  it  upon  the  earth,  and 
it  requires  first-rate  powers  to  speak  of 
it,  after  having  witnessed  it,  without  ex- 
travagonce  and  bombast.  Huw  finely  doei 
Mr.  Duncan  prepare  the  mind  for  the  great 
scene,  by  quietly  pointing  out  to  you  what 
makes  you  gradually  draw  in  your  breath 
and  hold  back — wo  nicao  the  smooth  silent 
surface  of  confluent  waters,  flowing  irreais- 
libly  onwards  to  the  dread  verge  ! 

"  The  rapiJiiy  of  the  stream  aoon  increojMaao 
ronviderabty.  that  vessels  caooot  with  safety 
venture  further.  The  cbanire  bocoiae«  very 
soon  obvious  on  the  surface  of  tbe  water.  Nei- 
ther wnvee,  however,  nor  any  violent  agitation 
is  visible  for  i«oroe  time :  you  see  only 

^TTia KMTciii's  nMMhncw  at  a  dwb  IMbnr.* 

Dimples  am]  indented  lines,  with  here  and  there 
a  little  eJfFying  whirl,  nin  along  near  tbe  shore, 
betokening  nt  onre  the  depth  olihe  channel,  the 
vast  borty  of  water,  and  the  accelerated  impetus 
wiih  which  it  hurries  atonit.  livery  straw,  also, 
tliat  (louts  pusl,  liiouifli  motionless 'upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  rivcr,  uiid  undisturbed  hy  a  sin|f1e 
rinple,  is  the  index  of  ou  irrecistillc  influence 
wiiKh  sweeps  loone  common  isnieall  within  its 
^rasp.  Gout  Island,  the  lowest  of  all,  now  ap- 
)ienrs,  inserted  like  a  wedge  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  By  it  the  river  is  divided  into  two  cur- 
rents, which  issue  into  two  great  Falls :  und  the 
nearer  chiinncl  ehelvea  doivn  into  a  deep  and 
rocky  declivity,  over  which  an  cxtcnoive  rapid 
foani^  and  runhea  with  prodigioue  fury.  Before 
reaching  the  Inland,  the  trnvelier  rentarks  at  a 
distance  the  agitated  billows,  ttien  the  white- 
crested  breakfTB,  and  at  length  he  has  a  full 
view  of  the  rupid,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  the 
immediate  and  most  eppropriulc  prelude  lo  tlie 
Great  Fall.*' 

Would  that  our  space  admitted  of  our 
{giving  the  deccriplion  which  ensues,  of  the 
Falls.  One  little  touch,  however,  we  must 
not  omit. — "  The  craggy  end  of  Goat  Island 
is  more  precipitous  and  grand.  A  bald 
eagle  was  perched  npnn  its  very  edge,  and 
close  by  the  aide  of  the  Fall,  and  waved  its 
pinions  in  safety  over  the  profound  abyss.** 
Oh,  fortunate  incident,  and  bow  finely  token 
advaninge  of!  The  following  brief  and 
matter-of-fact  comparison,  by  an  American 
minister,  wc  are  assured  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
gives,  nevertheless,  "as  simple  and  intelli- 
gible a  dc8crtpt:0D  asa  mere  verbal  picture 
of  the  spectacle  can  be."  ''Imagine  tbe 
Frith  of  Forth  rushing  wraihfully  down  a 
steep  descent,  then  leaping  foonung  over  a 
perpendicular  rock  175  feet  high,  and  then 
flowing  away  in  the  semblance  of  milk  from 
a  vast  bnain  of  emerald!*' 

Mr.  Howiaon  gives  the  following  strik- 
ing account  of  the  scenes  which  must  be 
passed  to  roach  the  tottom  o^  Cft^\i^*v— , 
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"A  high  but  sloping  bank  extenJs  froni  iu 
laso  to  Ihe  edge  of  iho  river ;  iinJ  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this,  Iherc  is  a  narrow  elippcry  poih,  rov- 
erei]  wiih  angiilar  rmgrnenrs  of  rock,  which 
leada  lo  tho  Grsat  Fall.  The  impemiing  cliif«, 
huofF  with  a  prolusion  or  trees  ami  bniithnrooil, 
overarch  ihid  road,  and  Bocm  to  vibrate  with  the 
tliundcr  of  tlic  cataracL  In  Bomu  places,  they 
rise  abruptly  to  the  bciulil  ofa  hundn-d  frvt.  nnn 
dtaplny  upon  Iheir  surlucj^s,  (bt-eil  ehellH,  ami  tlip 
oininic  remains  of  aformerwnrlrl,  ihnii  itiihlime- 
lyleadins:  iho  mind  to  ronUMnplaie  the  convul- 
motis  which  nature  hue  undergone  since  tlic 
Creation.  As  the  traveller  advances,  he  in  fright- 
fully stunned  by  the  appallhig  noise;  clouds  of 
•pray  eomelJiue«  envelupe  him,  and  liuddeiily 
cnodc  his  fnllcrinff  slepu ;  ruUle-snnkes  slart 
from  the  caviiira  of  the  rocks,  nnd  the  arrparo  of 
eagles,  soaring  among  tho  whirhvindfi  ofeddying" 
vapor  which  oWcure  the  gulf  of  the  cntnmct,  al 
Intervals  announce  iliat  the  rnging  waters  have 
hurled  some  bewildered  animal  over  Lbe  ))reci- 
pice.  Afler  Bcrambliag  in  among  piles  of  huge 
rocks  that  obetruci  Itin  way,  the  Imveller  gains 
t))c  bottom  ol  the  Kail,  whore  iha  eoul  can  be 
suscciitibtc  only  of  one  emotion — that  of  uacon- 
irnllRlile  terror." 

Now,  however,  for  Boz  at  Jt'iagora. 

"It  was  not  until  1  cnme  on  Tnble-rock» 
end  looked — Great  Heaven!  on  what  u  full  oi 
bright  green  water  I— that  it  came  upon  mc  in 
ilM  lull  might  and  majenly, 

"  Then,  when  I  felt  Aoic  nenr  M  my  Crealar  I 
VMS  ttajulhg  [.']  — the/r*(  r^ec/.nnd  Uie  enduring 
one — inaiant  and  Itnlinjr— of  the  iremendoun 
Bpcctarle.  was  Peacb.  [;]  Peace  of  mind  [.'}— 
Iranquiliiiy  [,'J— raim  ncoiUcttotu  nf  the  d'^ad— 
great  thoughts  of  eternal  re»i  and  hapjtinexx—mt- 
thing  vf  gloom  or  terror.  Niagara  whs  al  once 
■tajDj^d  00  my  heart  an  image  of  Beauty,  to 
remain  tlierc,  changeless  and  indelible,  uniii  ii» 
pt][»CB  cease,  to  beaL" 

Boz  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius  ; 
but  this  (and  there  is  more  tike  it)  is  quite 
unworthy  of  him;  it  is  wreivlicd.  In  most 
triously  questionable  taste,  and  gives  an 
Itlerly  improbable  and  inconceivable  ac- 
^count  of  the  real  state  of  his  feelings  at  the 
ftime — unleps,  indeed,  his  mind  is  very  oddly 
constituted.  Many  observations  occur  lo 
us  OD  the  foregoing  paragrapli  i  but  we  real- 
ly love  Boz,  and  sball  ab&tain  from  thcni. 

Boz  is  greatly  outdone  in  what  he  has 
written  about  Niagara,  by  the  fulluwinpf  elo- 
qnont,  albeit  a  iittie  inflated,  passage  from 
Mr.  Ilamilton,  which  wc  give  to  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  two  men ;  and  be- 
cause we  suspect  Boz  had  read  it,  and  un- 
consciously adopted  its  tone. 

•Mn  a  few  minutes  t  found  myself  standing;  on 
^Ihe  very  brink  of  this  trcmcndoui:,  yet  most 
beautiful  cataract. 

"  The  spot  from  which  I  first  beheld  tt  was  tlie 
.Table-roctc^  and  of  tho  eSect  produced  by  the 
^rerwheimwg  sublimity  of  tlic  opectacle,  it  is 


not  possible  to  embody  in  words  any  adequata 
description.      The  spectator  ol  /irst  feols  as  U 
stricken  wtlh  cataleppy.     His  blfx"!  cetises  ttt] 
flnw,  or  mther  is  oenthack  in  ovCriKiwcrinj] 
sure  on  the  heart.    He  gndp*', 'like  adroir 
man,'  to  catch  a  mnutlifiil  of  breath.    'Al 
meats  of  aoul  and  sense'  arc  absorbed  iu  lb< 
miigniiudo  and  glory  of  one  single  ohject     TtittJ 
past  unil  future  are  oblili'ratcd,  and   he  standt] 
mute  and  |>on:erIee&,  in  the  presence  of  that  scent 
of  awful  splendor  on  which  his  gaze  is  riveted 
''  In  nttempling  to  conYcy  in  those  who  bar 
never  viaiied  the  FallB,  any  notion  of  the  impre 
sion  which  they  produce,  I  believe  it  is  iropoiab>j 
ble  lo  escape  the  charge  of  exaggeration.     Th( 
penally  In  one  which  1  uni  prepared  to  pay.    Bi 
the  objects  presented  hy  Niagara  ure  umluublrti" 
[y  among  tlioso  which  eitrroisp  a  pcniiancni  in* 
nuence  on  the  iroBgination  of  the  spectator — Hi 
hnor — the  minute — when  his  eye  tirst  rested 
the  Great  florsc-shoe    Fall,  is  on   epoch  in  ll 
life  of  any  man.     He  guzes  on  a  «cene  of  spiel 
lior  and  subliinily  far  greater  thun  the  unaidf 
fancy  of  poet  or  painter  ever  pictured.     He 
received  an  imprfssion  which  time  <-annf>i  dimi 
nish,  and  death  only  can  efface.    The  rcfmlts 
that  single  moment  will  r-xtcnd  through  n  lil'a 
time,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  influenc 
the  whole  tissue  of  his  moral  being." 

After   lingering  about  Niagara  for  tei 
days,  in   a  sort  of  trance  or  ecstasy,  Bo| 
takes  leave  of  it  in  the  following  pa8!<ag< 
containing  a  bold  and   striking   image,  bul 
somewhat    startling    to  our  geological   n( 
lions. 

"  But  always  does  the  mighty  stream  nppea 
to  die  Rs  it  comes  down,  and  always  frotn 
unfulhomed  grave  arises  that  Ircmcodous  ghf 
offipray  uni!  miyt  which  is  never  laid  ;  whicn  hti 
hannted  this  pl.-ire  with  the  same  drrad  suleranit] 
oince  darkiiecg  brooded  on  the  deep,  and  fha( 
first  Rood  before  the  deluge — tight — came 
ing  on  Creation  at  the  Word  of  Ood." 

Does  Boz,  then,  really  imagine  this  wi 
tcrfall  to  have   stood  here  Moce  tho  Crei 
lion — in  "  tku  jtlact  7"     Does  he  make  ni 
allowance  for  v:car  and  tear  (!)  during  ncai 
ly  six  thousand  years  1     Those   who  hav4 
resided  at  the  spot  for  thirty  or  forty  yeni 
tell  us  that  the  falls  have  receded  forty 
fifty  yords  during  that  time.     Dr.  DwigJ 
.says  they  have  receded  a  hundred  yards  il 
that  time.     Whoever,  indeed,  observes ani 
considers  the  structure  of  the  land  betwecl 
the  two   lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  bctwet 
which  the  present  site  of  the  Falls  is  cqui 
distant,  will  be  satisfied  of  the  great  recei 
sion  of  the  Falls.     Lake  Erie  is   334  fei 
higher  thon    Lake   Ontario;  and,  to   mik4 
the  descent,  the  land  does  not  slope  gradi 
ally   to   the   southn-ard,   but    stretches    in' 
broad   plaius,  ond  descends  by  precipices. 
The  last    and  principal  of  these  obrupt  d( 
clirilics,  is  at  Laeitton^  eight  miles  froi 
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the  cMonel ;  and  nt  thi*  piaee  (not  "ihia 
f/ore"  fipoki-n  of  by  Boz)  musi  have  been 
what  \vc  may  take  as  the  original  site  of 
the  cntnraci ;  but  how  long  ago  the  river  be- 
gin to  cut  this  vEf-t  ch&fini,  and  how  long  it 
will  lake  to  extend  it  to  Lnke  Erie,  who  cnn 
tell  t  Ur.  Dwight  considers  that,  taking  the 
average  nt  n  hundred  yords  in  thirty  year*, 
the  degree  of  recession  would  he  more  than 
sufficient  to  hnve  proceeded  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Queenston,  nnce  the  Delude, 
even  should  we  compute  accordin-;  to  the 
commonly  received  chronology.  The  pro- 
etsR,  he  adds,  would  be,  however,  of  course 
far  from  uniform-  In  seasons  marked  by 
^reat  and  sudden  changes  of  lempemture, 
the  dccompDsiiiuii  of  ihe  rock  would  be 
more  rapid  and  extensive.  Physical  cir- 
eamstonces  may  have  at  least  co-operated 
in  forming  the  channel ;  and  the  mniis  of 
limestone  to  be  worked  through,  may  be 
supposed  to  diminish  in  depth  towards  the 
lermination  of  the  rtdge.  Whether,  how- 
ever (as  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Conder), 
"the  process  has  been  suddenly,  or  more 
or  less  gradually  eSectcd,  this  at  least  may 
be  considered  to  be  ascertnincd  — that  the 
objections  urged  against  the  truth  of  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  Creation,  founded  on  the 
number  of  years  which  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  Fnll«  commenced  iheir  rctroces- 
sioDf  are  utterly  gratuitous,  and  not  less 
oophiloBophical  than  irreligious.'"  We  do 
Dot,  of  course,  intend  to  enter  into  the  cnlcu- 
JBlions  and  sperulniions  of  Mr.  I^yell  with 
reference  to  Niagara  and  the  confirmation 
which  he  considers  it  to  afTord  his  geologi- 
cal theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  His 
calculations  (we  epeak  from  recollection) 
founded  on  the  geological  examination  of 
the  locality  in  question,  ore  to  this  ef- 
fect—that at  the  rate  of  about  forty  yards 
ID  fifty  years  (or  fifty  yards  in  forty  years), 
It  would  require  a  period  of  10,000  years 
for  the  Falls  to  have  receded  from  Lewis- 
ton  to  their  present  site — viz.  a  space  of 
eight  miles  ;  and  30,000  years  to  reach 
Lake  Erie— viz.  twenty-five  miles.  Whether 
or  not  the  premises  from  which  these  conclu* 
■ions  with  their  somewhat  startling  conse- 
qoences  arc  drawn  be  correct,  it  ia  no  part  of 
our  prenent  duly  to  inquire.  We  may  add, 
that  be  shows  from  the  present  sballowncns 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  probable  immense  in- 
terval of  time  required  for  the  recession  of 
the   Falls  to    that   Lskc,  that  there   is  no 

{'round  to  apprehend  the  frightful  and  deso- 
Bting  effects  which  have  been  anticipated 
from  such  an  event.  We  refer  the  reader 
loDr.  Dwighl's  TravtUin  JV'ew  England  and 
Xtw  York  (vol.  iv.  p.  92),  for  on  account 
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of  the  probable  flnal  consequences  of  the 
recesition  of  the  Fal!«. 

Box's  account  of  Canada  is  not  very  in* 
tcrcstinir.  At  Toronto  he  lakes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ninking  an  uncalled-for  and  irrtta* 
tinn*  political  allusion: — In  speaking  of  an 
election,  at  which  the  successful  candidatea 
were  fired  at,  and  their  coachman  nearly 
killed,  from  a  n-indow  where  a  certain  flag 
was  waving,  Bos  observes,  "Of all  the  col- 
urs  in  the  rainbow,  there  is  but  one  which 
could  be  so  employed:  [viz.,  sheltering  a 
murderer  in  the  commission,  and  from  the 
consequences,  of  his  crime,]  I  need  not  say, 
thatjla'f  was  Orangey  Whot,  Buz!  And 
has  not  THE  Thicoi.or  sheltered  every  spe- 
cies of  crime  that  can  be  committed  by  man  1 
To  proceed,  however:  Buz  stayed  there  but 
a  short  time,  and,  after  having  been  most 
hospitably  entertained,  reiurnedio  America; 
on  his  nay  to  New  York  going  in  quest  of 
the  grotesque,  to  the  Shaker  Village.  He 
ia  refused  admisKioo,  as  all  strangers  here 
are,  to  iheir  religious  services,  on  the  ground 
of  Ihe  insult  and  interruption  they  have  ex- 
perienced from  visitors.  Mr.  Hamilton  waa, 
however,  more  fortunate  in  J830,  and  gives 
on  interesting  Qccounl  of  them,  and  a  speci- 
men of  what  he  witnessed  in  their  proceed* 

Then  comes  chapter  viii.—"  The  Passage 
Home,"  which  is  described  with  lircliuess 
afld  spirit:  Bnz  being  installed  preiiident  of 
a  daily-tiltiDg  jovial  "  association  "  below 
the  mast.  1  heir  pnssagc  is  diversified  by 
00  such  stirring  incidents  aa  had  attended 
their  passage  out.  His  account  of  the  hun- 
dred emigrants  returning  home  in  the  same 
ship,  disconsolate  and  utterly  ruined,  ia 
painfully  interesting  and  instructive.  Boz 
concludes  his  travels  with  the  following 
cheerful  notice  of  the  journey  by  railroad, 
from  Liverpool  to  London  ; — 

"The  country  by  the  railroad  secrocd,  as  we 
mltktl  through  it,  like  n  lu:(uriuut  gnnlcn.  The 
beauty  of  the  lictds  (»o  Biuall  ihcy  looked!)  the 
hcdue-rowK,  and  tlie  trees;  the  iirr-tly  collage*, 
Ihe  beds  of  flowers,  tlie  old  church-yards,  the  an- 
lique  houflCfi,  and  every  well-known  objnct:  the 
ejcquiniie  deliffhtsof  that  one  jourm-y,  crowding 
in  the  «>hort  compass  of  a  summer's  day  the  joy  of 
many  years,  and  winding  up  with  Hume  and  all 
ihai  makes  it  dear:  no  tongue  con  tcU,  or  pen  tf 
nunc  describe." 
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There  are  two  ntpplnnentary  chapters  : — 
The  first  is  "  On  Slavery,"  and,  though  con- 
taining one  or  two  passages  of  justly  indig- 
nant eloquence,  is  deficient  in  sobriety,  and 
communicates  nothing  new  on  the  execra- 
ble vice  of  slavery.  Into  the  o^\\m  w^W-mX 
chapter,  "CDi\c\u4itiiTJj«flaiaV%^'  «%  ^»4«^ 
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prPEsed  Boz^E  notions  "  of  the  genpral  chnr- 
acler  of  the  AmericoD  people,  and  of  tbeir 
socinl  svBteni,  as  presented  lo  a  slraoscr** 
eye."  We  fear  his  reflecting  renders,  both 
here  ond  in  America,  will  consider  this 
chapter  us  very  superficial  and  unKntisfaclO' 
ry  i  hut  n'e  have  neither  lime  nor  inclioa- 
ijon  to  enter  into  detail  on  tlie  subject. 

ThtiK  ends  Mr.  Dic1>enB*»look  on  Ameri- 
ca j  and  it  is  so  very  flitrisy  a  performance — 
ire  must  speak  the  diengrocabic  and  painful 
truth — that  nothing  but  our  itrong  feelingly 
of  kindlincts  and  respect  for  a  gentleman  of 
his  unqucBiionable  talents,  and  of  gratitude 
for  the   amusement  which    his  better  and 
earlier  works  have  afforded  us,  could  have 
•induced  us  to  bestow  thejpnins  which  were 
Hequisiic  to  present  so  full  an  account  of  it 
as  that  whicn  we  have  above  given  our  rea- 
ders.    Let  the  cagcrest  admirers  of  these, 
turn  again  to  hi*  very  injudicious  "Dedica- 
tion," and  they  will  (eel  how  unwarranted  it 
is  by  tlic  substance  and  body  of  the  work  ; 
—if,  indeed,  any  substance,  if  any  body,  it 
)as.     Can  it  stand,  for  one  moment,  a  com- 
fparison  with   Captain   Mnrryat's   hook,  or 
Ltbose  of  Mrs.  Trollope  or  Fanny  Kembic, 
[faulty  in  many  respects  as  arc  the  latter  two 

point  of  lasie  and  ciecotion  1  Mr.  Dick- 
E^DS  should  have  either  written  no  account 
It  all  of  bis  visit  to  America,  or  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent one.    His  work  will  surprise  and  dis- 
appoint his  readers  both  there  and  here. 

He  may  not,  perhaps,  have  wislied  or  In- 
^tended  it,  but  his  bouk  is  calculated  to  leave 
ton  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  most  unfavor- 
:able  impression  of  American  churacler,  ha- 
bits, and  manners  ;  for  the  occasional  eulo- 
sisiic  passages  which  arc  to  be  found  thrown 
^jn,  here  and  there,  are  excessively  vague 
md  forced,  undiacrirainating  and  unsatis- 
factory.     The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Dickens 
was  kept  in  such  a  continual  fever  of  hurry 
and  excitement,  during  his  whole  stay  in 
America,  as  incapacitated  him,  even  if  able 
■or  disposed  so  to  do, from  ever  looking  he- 
Heath   the    surface  of  things  and   persons 
Sftround  him.     We  fear  that  the  ethereal  es- 
.■ence  of  character  has  wholly  cticaped  hiiu. 
fHe  allowed  himself  no  leisure  for  accurate 
and  dtKcriminating  observation  and  refiec- 
tion.  We  do  not  say  that  he  received  great- 
er honor  in  America  than  he  was  entitled 
to  from  his  distinction  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters; but  there  arc  abuodaot  evidences  in 
these  volumes  of  the  usiml  and  natural  ef- 
[.fect  of  such  extraordinary  popularity  on 
even  the  strongest  minds:  namely,  ao  un- 
coRscioQsly    overweening  eftimate  of  the 
limporiince  attached  to  his  own  movements, 

la  hJM  ami  views  and  opioious.  Many  suf- 


ficiently    egotistic   and  oracular   passage 
will  occur  to  the  reader,  in  support  of  thi( 
observation  :  we  have  ciicd  one  or  two 
them.     It  is  a?ain   very   obvions  that   Ml 
Dickens,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  if  I 
so   please    him,   is  a  innn  of  very  *  liberal 
opinions  in  politics.    We  are  as  strong  To* 
rics   as  he  is  a  Whig  or  Radical:  but  vt 
earnestly  advise  him  not  lu  alienate   fioi 
himself  the  BfTecltons  of  his  readers,  by  ii 
dutging,  in  such   works  as   his,  in  pohticc 
allusions  and  dogmas.     We  greatly   doul 
whether  he  has  read  or  thought  euHicienih 
long  and  deeply  on  such  matiera,  to  eeabi 
him  to  o9er  confident  opinions  on  them.  Ii 
his  own  peculiar  tine,  he  is  original,  adrnti 
ble.and  unrivalled — and  that  line,  too,  is  oi 
which  lies  level  with  the  laale  of  Me  millic 
of  persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opiuiontf 
Wc  offer  this  hint  in  unaffected  friendshi] 
and  anxiety  for  his  continued  success, 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  bitii  bcyoi 
having  once  seen  him  at  dinner;  when 
were  so  much  pleased  with  bis  roanly  anj 
uoafTeclcd  conduct  and  demeanor,  that 
fell  a  disposition   to  read   what  he  wrot 
with  much  greater  favor  tliao  ever. 
must,  however,  take  far  more  time,  and 
slow  far  more  cart^,  in  his  future  writin( 
than  he  has   hitherto  done.     The  nreaei 
work  is  written  in  a  very  careless,  slipsh( 
style.       The   perpetual    introduction,    fc 
instance,   and    not    only   in   this  but    hin 
other  works,  of  the  expressions — **tiiii/t'r 
"  s/iouldri'l"  "  donW^  even  when  writing  i|| 
a  grave  slmin,  i«  annoying  as  an    eyesoi 
They  are  mere  vulgar    Cockney  cotloqt 
alisins;  and  the  reader  will  see  instances 
ibem  (a  few  out  of  very  many  to  these  vt 
umes)  at  pages    7,  9,  15,  25,  28,  29,  ' 
Many  minor  blemiehes  of  atyle,  such  aa- 
"■  mutual  friend"  (p.  31,  vol.  i.),  for  "coi 
fflon  friend," — and  sentences  concluded  wi| 
the  word   ** though*^  might  be  pointed  oi 
were  it  worth  while.     We  woula  beg  to 
commend  to  Mr.  Dickens's  attentive  pcrui 
(if  he  be  not  already  familiar  with  it),  befoi 
commencing  his  next  publication,  the  essi^ 
"On   Simphciiy  and  Relinement  in  Writ 
ing"   of  that   great  masicr,  Hume ;  in  tl 
opening  of  which  there  are  a  few  MntencM 
which   Mr.  Dicketis,  if  we  mistake  not,  wi 
feel  specially  applicable  to  himself,     if 
will,  after  reading  it,  turn  to  pages  1,  % 
7.  12,    19,  24,  25,  30,   31,  IW.    173,  U 
187,  280,  (tve  could  have  cited   of  Itast 
hundred  others,)  he  will  fiud  ioatsnces 
such  strained,  aad  whimsical,  aodfor-fdcl 
ed  images  and  compiiriBons,  as  very  grcii 
ly  impair  the  character  and  general  etrcct 
his  compositioa.  Though  thti  eternal  rccui 
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rence  of  such  comparisons  as  ttmt  of  a.  betl  I  erery  body  else,  justi£$.  His  mnnty  conducl. 
on  shipboard  to  **  a  surgical  plaster  spread  let  him  know,  at  tbe  close  of  the  last  York- 
on  most  inaccessible  fAr//*,"  (1)  p.  1  ;  nnd  1  shire  election,  has  disposed  us  to  regard 
of  sDch  illnstratian!t  as  "portmanteaus  no  ht«  forthcumtng  pcrformaace  wi lb  peculiar 
more  capable  of  being  got  in  at  the  door,  favor. 
than  a  i^iraffe  could  be  persuaded  or  forced 
into  a  Jlowtr-pot,'''  may  prot-oke  a  loud  laugb 
from  readers  of  uncuUirsted  taste  ;  to  per- 
aooB  of  superior  education  and  refinement 
they  are  puerile  and  tiresome  indeed.  Let 
Mr.  Dickens  but  keep  a  liillc  check  upon 
bit  omyvrard  fancy — bestow  adequate  pains 
on  the  working-  out,  both  In  thought  and 
langtisge.  of  his  fictions  ;  write  at  far  longer 
iaterrals  thsn  he  has  hitherto  allowed  hira- 
■eir,  (employing  these  intervals  in  the  judi- 
cious acquisition  of  new  materials,  by  ob* 
servation  of  nature,  and  tbe  perusal  and 
study  of  the  best  masters,) — let  him  follow 
tbe  leadings  of  bis  strong;  and  original  ge* 
nius,  rather  than  goad  snd  flog  it  into  unna* 
lural,  excesaire,  and  exhausting  action; — 
let  bim  do  this,  and  bis  works  will  live,  and 
his  name  be  remembered,  after  nineieen- 
twentielhs  of  his  contemporaries  shall  have 
passed  into  eternal  oblivion.  His  name  may 
ttien  aspire  to  be  placed  beside  those  of 
Goldsmith,  of  Sterne,  of  Smollett,  of  Steele, 
and  even  of  Addison.  Let  him,  on  the  con* 
irary,  disregard  or  despise  these  bints,  and 
his  name  and  writings  will  bo  forgotten  in 
fewer  years  tbiin  benns  yet  been  before  ihe 
public.  His  fame  is  in  his  own  hands ;  be 
may  mnke  or  mar  it.  Any  momentarj-  an- 
ooyancc  which  the  telling  of  these  plain 
truibn  may  occnsion  him,  will,  we  are  cer- 
tain, fly  away  before  his  strong  good  sense 
and  ucuieness — his  pmctical  knowli^dge  of 
himself,  nnd  of  the  world.  Our  last  word  to 
him  we  deem  of  perhaps  greater  importance 
than  any  ns  he  values  his  permanent  repu- 
tation— as  be  would  cherisb  hia  genius — let 
him  at  once  and  forever  avoid  and  fly  from 
the  blighting,  atrangling  influence  of  peiiy 
cliqua  and  coteriei. 
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We  cannot  close  this  article  without  ex- 
presMng  an  earnest  hope  of  seeing,  in  due 
time^  a  record  by  Lord  .Morpeth,  of  hia  visit 
to  America.  A  candid  and  cureful  account 
of  what  he  hns  seen,  by  a  diniinguishcd 
English  nobleman  of  ancient  family,  of  most 
amiable  character,  of  schnlnrly  and  etiltivn- 
ted  mind,  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
law  and  cunsiitotioo  of  his  country,  and 
capable  of  inquiring  into  and  appreciating 
those  of  America— can  hardly  fail  of  having 
first-ralo  claims  on  the  attention  of  Lord 
Morpeth's  countrymen,  and  of  Americans. 
Albeit  his  lordship  is  at  present  a  Whig,  he 
vrUl  find  that  Maga  will  ao  bim,  as  she  docs 


WHEN  WINTRY  SKIES  AHE  OVERCAST.' 

BT    CnAU.SS    HACKAT. 

Wrkk  winir/  skie>  sreovercsAt, 
And  tliroufth  ibc  forest  tnosn^  ibe  b'asl. 
Wh«n  (he  pale  moon  withltolJs  bcr  ray. 
And  imvellera  wander  far  asiray, 
Huw  swrel  the  lapcr'8  frirwlly  glow. 
Di5covet'd  o'er  the  watrte  ol'snow. 
That  from  wme  cotiagc  window  bright, 
Sparkles  ■  relcume  all  the  night ; 

But  sweeter  siill,  when  sorrow  lowers. 
And  ansuiah  aiark)*  the  fleeifn;  hours, 
Whtf'O  liiirssKMil  and  hope  dtrclires, 
And  lYicacIs  fal)  off  like  naiuma  leaves, 
On  lovely  woman's  bearainic  face 
The  light  or  sympathy  lo  trace, 
T'>  know,  though  alt  the  wurlj  forsake. 
One  bean  will  share  oor  woes,  or  break. 

And  as  the  traveller,  lodg'd  at  la^I, 
When  thinkiaxoTbi!!  dsnger>  past, 
B<it  loves  [he  more  the  ligiit  and  minb 
Thai  cheer  the  hospitable  faeanb, 
So  may  ih^  heart  by^onow  rent 
Be  ihanhful  for  mislonunes  <tcDt, 
If  ihey  have  proved,  ihrou^li  dwpcsl  ill, 
That  one  true  soul  wax  coubUtit  atill. 


DOMESTIC  RESIDENCE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Mill.  Srstrrr,  whose  husband  is  an  artist 
resided  for  three  years  in  Switzerland,  mak 
ing  Lausanne  the  head-quarters  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  passing  a  portion  of  tho  liner  montha 
in  excursions  through  the  country.  A  de- 
scription of  her  sojourn,  ao  account  of  her 
travelling-adventures,  and  such  information 
as  an  inquiring  and  intelligent  person  re- 
siding oitthe  spot  could  pick  up,  with  liitle 
feudal  family  histories,  often  possessing 
more  interest  from  the  house  yet  surviving, 
are  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Baling  a  little  disposition  to  what  in  ■ 
man  would  bo  culled  reverie,  but  in  a  lady 
may  pass  as  sentiment.  Domestic  Rtsidaict 
m  Sv^itzerland  is  a  very  agreeable  and  even 
informing  publication.  Gracefully  feminine 
in  style  and  manner,  and  not  devoid  of  a 
tendency  to  eleratc  trUles  into  importonce 
or  lo  beat  the  gold  into  too  tbin  a  leaf,  there 
is  yet  in  the  volumes  a  various  kind  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  character,  cuo- 
toiiiB,  and  social  u&bg&s  ol  vVt  ij^Q^^^^wNix^JOk 
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DOXBSTIC   RGSIDBNCE    IN   SWITZCALAKS. 


coald  only  Iinre  neen  gleaned  Ky  a  resident. 
Tho  naturu  of  Mr.  Strutrs  pursuiis  has  alxo 
giTen  |)is  wife  un  advaninge  uv<;r  ihe  coin- 
moQ  touri«r,  not  only  leading  him  iaio  se- 
cluded spots,  but  inducing^  him  lo  nojoDrn 
there, — as  when  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Hencboz,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Kos- 
sinierc,  they  had  to  reside  in  a  more  primi- 
tive inn  than  the  Talbot  wai  in  the  days  of 
Chuuccr  ;  and  at  Saillon  there  was  no  inn 
Bt  el),  but  such  strangers  as  came  there 
were  thrown  upon  the  hospitftlity  of  the 
"  Presideri,"  like  a  traveller  quartering 
himtelf  Upon  an  Arab  chief.  Opportunities, 
bovrever,  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  can- 
not take  advantage  of  thcin.  In  addition 
to  Iter  literary  qualities,  Mrs.  Strutt  has  an 
inqiiirins  mind,  with  a  perception  of  the 
bflauiifulin  nature  and  the  characteristic  in 

fiersons.  She  has  also  the  spirit,  adaplabi- 
ity,  and  endurance  of  a  traveller;  without 
wmch,  indeed,  she  would  scarcely  have  un- 
dertaken many  of  her  trips,  for  Switzerland 
is  not  a  place  to  travel  in  pleasantly  offthe 
high-roads,  or  to  live  in  except  during  the 
height  of  summer.  Here  is  an  example  of 
«□  Alpine  wind  in  wlalor  and  spring. 

TBI  ABBIN. 

The  Jaman  is  so^nt^imcs  in  the  winter  and 
spring  a  (Isn^rouB  pcesA^p,  u  wt-ll  on  nccoiint  of 
thr>  il^ptli  of  the  «now,  ai  in  being  cubjVcl  lo  ava- 
lanchi's  and  to  the  pec  jliar  tourmfnttj  a«  the  moon- 
t«in"cra  cxpreMTVcly  t<rin  the  snowy  win<Js  or 
windy  snows,  n.\M  thi;  arc'in;  a  wonl  which  si^- 
iirfies  in  Ihe  patots  of  llie  country  a  sandy  snow, 
the  (<arlicli'»  Uifrwrbfing  dry  unJ  briltte.  These 
artins  are  fofiiHtl  by  one  layiTof  unow  ralltngu)>uii 
nnollier,  slrcaily  fn>z<.-n  and  liard,  and  &  stmnj; 
wind  forcing  it«  tray  bctHeun  iJie  twn,  slicing  a(i', 
if  I  msy  hu  sllowed  »q  horauly  an  citprcssiAn,  tlit 
laicst  fallen  and  iippenriMt,  and  dnvin)r  it  down 
lliti  inclined  and  icy  plain  un  wlilcli  it  EiaR  sought 
its  short  rrpoiie,  willi  a  fury  that  swcrps  bt-fi>rc  ir 
iTDeSt  ch&lcts,  hLTdiii,  human  be-ingx,  all  in  one  be- 
wil<!enng,  blinding  hiirricMnp,  rondt'iniiin*:  tht>  un. 
fbflnnato  ptMsvagei  to  ccrinin  d<.-aih.  In  17t(7, 
one  of  lime  areiru  sw^pt  away  botwe«n  Ihe  Jsmai- 
and  iho  villajje  of  Alliiirea  in  Fnbourg,-on  whici 
wo  were  now  lookiap  down,  in  alt  the  sfrenity  ol 
a  BUinnier's  day,  a  nuinbvr  of  large  Gn-*.  and  wv- 
cral  houflu's  ;  Which  il  carried  to  ihe  nrw  01*  ih. 
[iri"ctpi«c9  washed  by  ib"*  Hongrin  in  ihe  (tniyt^rcs. 
«awiii>r  the  cabnret  of  AlhJ^res  lituralty  in  twu,  anil 
carrying  away  the  upptT  Blory,  to  llie  amazenit-ni 
of  the  ininale's  who  were  thtia  (.j-.-cU-d  Ironi  iJif 
alticD  to  the  giound-Ooor,  without  a  iiiotuvnl's  no- 
tice to  quit. 

Wtit-ii  unjr  accident  fatal  to  life  occurs  on  the 
Jaman,  it  is  forbidden  to  rcmovf>  the  body  until  the 
arrival  of  a  ma^trate;  cxceptiiij;  the  mother  be 
pri'aent,  in  which  coac  her  «aticiion  is  def>ni)vl 
BUffioietit.  The  uruflfiicu  of  the  I'nther  i«  not  con- 
aidervd  equal  auliiority.  Thc-re  is  aoin^^cliing  vtry 
loucliiug  ui  this  deference  to  oiateruaJ  fccUc|f. 


"Point  d'argent  point  de  Suisse,"  saysJ 
the  proverb ;  and  Mrs.  Strutt  agrees  with  it] 
in  the  main,  but  there  is  an  exception  andj 
a  reason-  The  exception  is  their  charit/] 
to  orphan  children,  whom  the  commnoiiv] 
sometimes,  sometimes  individuals,  will] 
adopt  J  and  tho  oseistauce  they  render  tot 
the  sufferers  by  natural  accidents,  as  froia] 
an  avalanche  or  an  inuDdalioo.  The  rek- 
50n — perhaps  these  exceptions  are  founded] 
in  ihe  reason,  which  by  making  every  Swisaj 
obnoxious  to  such  perils,  brings  them  homaj 
more  forcibly  to  his  feelings — but  the  rea-] 
Hon,  in  Mrs.  Strutl's  opinion,  fur  their  lovej 
o(  gold,  is  not  only  its  scarcity,  but  the  dif-j 
ticulty  with  which  a  living  is  to  be  gninec' 
in  Swilzurliind,  and  the  tremendous  bard- 
ships  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  to] 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  of  bread,  and  of  verji 
coarse  bread  too.  We  lake  a  few  passagea] 
illustrative  of  Swiss  pastoral  life. 

■  WISS  HAT-OATH  I  aSIS. 

80  completely  pastoral  is  Ihia  district  (Csoton 
de  Vaud)  that  thrre  is  not  a  plougli  la  be  Imiiiil  in 
it,  and  all  iho  corn  it  producos  wonid  not  BuppljTk 
Che  inhabilan  a  with  a  single  week's  conduniptioa.1 
The  gardens  and  orchsrdj  are  h'd  to  run  wdd; 
yet  will  tlipy  gather  with  llieir  own  hands  every! 
blade  of  graas  that  vrows  in  the  hedgea  nr  otticrj 
places  that  cannot  bo  got  at  by  the  Mvlhe.     It  iaj 
scarculy  potnibic  to  give  an  idea  of  the  <  xc«>eding^ 
tmportanou  attschrd  10  the  hay-harveals  in  llteso| 
poatoral  communea:  even  lho«o  spots  which 
inaccessible  10  the  goats  are  gained  by  the  poorer] 
people,  who  risk  iheu*  lives  by  c)in^in;T  tothe  sidi 
ofthe  prccipicfi,  wah   iron  cnitiipong  oUschpd  tal 
their  feet,  to  give  tlietu  more  firninesi"  in  ititfir  bold.' 
Th(.y  gfu'Tuily  havt'  half  of  what  thfy  ilum  gaih'-f] 
for  thi.-ir  pAins;  they  bring  it  all  down  ttm  fil«rpi 
and  dangcrniis  di-sct-nti  on  their  back*  in  hundlt^l 
<if  one  hundred  and  lilly   or  \ko  hundrt^d   pouDdaj 
weight,  i-XcL'pt  in  some  cues  where  Iliey  tie  tSeo^l 
up  and  roll  them  dotvn  The  sids  of  the  mountiin] 
into  the  vallny.    Soinelinics  the  crampona  of  thesQj 
poor  pt-oplc  brvak  ;  in  that  caxc  Mu-ir  lalla  are  usu-j 
ully  ftial :  and  under  the  nmst  favorable  cireum-^| 
stances  there  can  acsrcdy  be  any  thing  more  la.i 
bof  lOUK  ftiiil  wreicht>d  than  their  exmionK.  Aa  Innt 
as  tliu  tiiDf*  fur  thi-m  lasts.  Ihey  generally  ^leop  in] 
the  open  air  or  in  the  cavities  ol'  the  roclu,  at 
tlicir  food  cnrsiatfi  almost  entirely  of  chevtr'*.    On« 
of  ihc^e  poor  men  remaining  to  Hniih  his 
allotit-)!  tn»k,  having  vent    liiit  irhildreti  hoirH^ 
i>n  Beconnt  nf  a  dangerous  pans,  and  not  rt'tanii 
Itiniaelf  at  the  time  ht^  was  1  xpcctMl,  wax  found 
iKxt  dny  dead  of  fuiifTueand  rxhaufftroii ;  bin  faaadl 
fulikd  [iJi-cKly  on  his  bn-a&t«  aa  if  his  lost  thoQglit 
had  hncii  rm<*gnation  and  prayer. 

It  is  certninly  in  this  district  that  we  ree  th< 
genuine   SwiM    ptiBloral    churncter;    and    the 
Mcencs  thnt  surround  lliem  ore  not  only  of  i-j 
dile  wild  beuuly.  but  Imvu  nira  the  great  ndvn 
ingc  of  h«'(ng  ircc  from  the  rrowi!  of 
iliHt  in  All  plii(?es  of  known  rei^irt  criii: 
terrupt  the  iVelings  which  the  grander 
tude  ul'  nature  cftll  fortlt 


The  real  lire  or  the  cHdirt  is  at  all  tjmes  one 
of  labor  and  hnrilf<hi(i  :  nor  tmiKt  wc  mhc  our 
gencml  idea  of  it  from  thnne  cJiAUt-auber^es,  as 
)hcy  may  be  called,  thai  are.  within  the  common 
reach  of  travdlcri-  In  th«  hi?her  Rtaijon*, 
which  are  not  ncrrsniblc  to  females,  Uie  men,  an 
nmy  be  iniaginrd,  nre  nitogciber  wild  in  their 
nnppnraDce  nmi  h.ibiu>.  Tbey  live  in  llic  mo«t 
(Iu)gnieiin(f  dirt,  amiJnt  cmoke  within  and  the 
niKnure  <if  the  calilc  KiihooL  The  cMlfU  in 
their  brut  itate  nre  miermhly  colJ ;  admitUnir 
the  wind  from  whatever  point  of  (he  compass  il 
may  blow,  between  the  intrrnricci  of  ilie  ininh« 
of  pinei  of  whtcti  tbey  arc  buiit  The  "mova- 
bles** cotmtt  of  nothing  but  the  caldron  and 
tiTeuei(«  for  the  mtlh  and  cbpr«e,  and  a  lor^- 
plank  for  a  table:  neither  chuir«  nor  hedn  enter 
iDlo  the  furniture  department ;  dried  gruee,  atwut 
a  foot  in  iJiickoest,  Reldom  ch^nired,  and  a  few 
eoante  woollen  blankets  on  which  they  lie  down, 
ni^bt  aAcr  night,  withoiil  taking  off  their  clothes. 
eerve  for  one  common  cotirlk  In  some  of  tb« 
districti  the  shepherds  watch  all  the  fintt  week 
that  their  catllc  come  on  llie  heights,  for  fear 
Ihcy  should  fail  over  tJie  preciniceg,  or  wander 
kniong  the  glaciers  ;  sncrwards  they  take  it  in 
tarn  toaleepand  watch.  In  tliose  places  where 
eherse  cannot  he  made  on  account  ofMcnrciiy  ol 
Wood,  and  the  pasturage  is  in  consequence  ap- 
propriated only  10  feeding  carde  and  nonces,  or. 
u  in  the  higher  Alps.,  goats  and  sheep,  the 
herdsmen  hn%>e  no  oUK^r  flbeltrr  than  the  holluwt^ 
of  the  rockK.  and  bivouac  in  the  open  air  along 
With  tlie  obiectD  of  their  care- 

During  tiio  forty  days  liieseason  ta^is  on  those 
highest  heights,  Uic  men  never  taste  either 
breml,  meat,  or  wine :  tliey  euh(ii«t  entin-ly  on 
milk;  which,  added  to  the  purity  of  the  air. 
agrees  wiih  ibem  so  well,  that  they  ulways  de- 
scend inio  ihc  valleyv,  nfter  ttieir  probation,  with 
B  corwiJernble  increase  of  emhonjioint,  and  uni- 
formly leave  ttieir  Kto-my  solitary  regions  with 
grrnt  felucumce.  Where  cheese  is  muds,  (he 
men  gcnerany  rcreive  tiieir  wages  in  the  male- 
rial  llxsy  raanuCaciure,  at  ihu  mto  of  about  eigln 
nouadsper  nnnom  Enfi^Iifh  money.  They  aro 
foiKl  of  cndic,  wiilioul  pnyin?  much  attention  to 
tiieir  comfort.  Tliey  Ijike  no  care  to  protect 
ihem  from  llio  noontide  heal*  or  nlornitt,  liuving 
no  building  of  any  kind  In  Blielter  ibein  under; 
and  they  puffer  ihcm  to  gmze  about,  Ktmguling 
iMtbey'will,  when  by  a  Utile  attention  ibey 
might  make  tlie  gmM  Buttporl  nearly  tlouble  the 
number.  They  aUrticl  the  cows  at  luilkitie-limc 
with  salt,  of  which  (hey  ^ive  them  great  quanli- 
tirs  ;  fuiJ  ihey  eant  tlie  labor  of  milkin^r  them 
by  sitlinj;  during;  the  operation  on  little  low 
stuoU,  which  ihey  carry  fur  that  jmrpoiiv,  ready 
strapped  round  the  hitter  end  of  their  pennons, 
prooiiring  an  elfcrt  mora  cbaracterislic  than 
poeiicni  The  cheeses  on  the  higher  Alpa  are 
(JMr-ftavored  than  tlio^**  on  the  lower,  on  ac- 
ooQnt  of  the  aromiiiic  herbs  more  abundantly 
produced  iJiere,  and  which  supply  the  place  ol 
salt  in  the  preservation  of  the  cheese. 

The  curious  in  cheese  will  find  a  full  ne- 
cutrol  of  the  Gruydre  district,  and  8  rather 


interesting  slcetch  of  the  Coanta  de  Gro 
yere:  but  as  we  have  aaid  something  re« 
pecting  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  pro 


duction,  wo  will  turn  to  one  of  mare  gene-  ^ 
ral  interest — vineyardsand  winc-bibbing,  for  fl 
which  Switzcrload  has  a  sort  of  local  cele- 

1st- 
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brity,  with  no  mean  desire  to  excel  in  last- 
ing 
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COLTIVATION  OP  TIB  TIM. 


As  we  came  upon  the  high-road,  we  could  not 
hut  comment  wiih  wondering  admiration  on  the 
ii«lonishing  industry  which  the  vineyards  exhi- 
bit as  Ihey  chiiib  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Jorut, 
one  above  another,  for  the  extent  of  three 
Icagoes;  to  ihe  anioonl  in  sonic  parts,  from  the 
extremis  nearest  the  lake  to  itie  topmost,  of  for. 
ty  lerraccH.  They  are  supported  by  strong  walls, 
(ind  ascended  by  steep  and  narrow  steps,  cut 
out  with  incredible  labor,  though  not  wide 
enough  to  lidmit  more  than  one  person  ai  a  time. 
The  same  economy  of  ground  may  be  obAerved 
in  the  high-road,  which  is  so  narrow  us  barely  to 
admit  of  two  carriages  paivging :  so  viUuable  it 
ovury  inch  of  land  in  this  most  &vorable  situa- 
tion of  any  in  the  Canton  de  Vaiid  for  the  vine; 
which  never  comes  to  perfection  excepting  on 
the  side  oi  a  bill.  The  price  of  vineyard  ground 
of  the  best  quubly  is  about  five  hundred  pounds 
per  acre;  an  enormous  eum  when  the  relative 
value  of  money  and  tlie  great  cxpenw  of  culti- 
vation are  taken  into  coneiderution.  The  vines 
require  incessant  aitcntioD ;  ii  Je  only  when  tbey 
arc  covered  with  snow  thai  they  may  be  said  to 
be  left  to  themselves.  The  noorlaborern  hove  do 
more  ihan  fillcen  sous  per  day,  although  they  go 
into  the  vineyards  at  four  in  tlie  morning  and 
remain  till  dark,  wiih  only  the  intervals  of  three 
half-hours  for  rest  and  refreshment :  yet  the 
number  oC  hands  required  renders  wages,  evea 
at  this  moderate  rate  of  individual  recompense, 
a  serious  matter  of  calculaiion.  To  set  against 
ihesc  expenses,  every  part  of  the  vine  and  lU 
produce  is  brought  into  requisition;  nothiog  is 
deemed  usttless,  nothing  Uirown  away.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  nre  given  lo  ihe  caltlc ;  and  the 
husks,  after  they  have  been  preHsetl,  are  wedged 
into  round  moulds,  und  when  dried  are  used  for 
I'uel — throwing  out  a  bright  heat  when  thorough- 
ly ignitedj  like  turf  or  peat-  Indian  com  is  like-  ^ 
wise  pbinird  between  the  rows  of  the  vines,  in  H 
order  to  economise  the  ground  to  the  uluioct;  the 
vines  striking  deep  into  the  earih,  and  tlie  com 
requiring  only  gballow  root  The  vineyards  in 
thie  district  were  oriiriiiiiJIy  planted  by  the  monks 
of  the  rich  Abbey  oniuutt-rivc;  and  many  curi- 
ous documents  remain  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
good  fuihers  witli  respect  lo  the  moiiageroeDt 
and  meliuraiioo  of  them. 


0Wt«0   WllfC-BIBBERB. 

The  an  of  distinguishing  the  various  vinlagoa 
of  the  country  by  iIip  palaie^  no  as  to  name  im- 
oicdialely  each  scpnraic  produce,  is  coneidereil 
no  small  nrromplishmcnt  among  the  Swiss;  and 
it  is  one  wlucli,  to  do  them  justice,  they  •eduliwfr 
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ly  endf  BVDr  to  obtain  by  practice,  which,  accord- 
ing ta  Ihc  school  adage,  "  makei!  pcrlccU*' 

"The  cellar  ol*  some  of  our  houses,"  says  a 
Shus  -leater-firinkcr,  a  mra  arii  in  ll»c  eoutilry, 
"is  more  inhabited  than  any  other  part  of  the 
dwelhng'  The  tiiniler  deKends  into  it  at  ten 
o'clock  tn  the  morning ;  there  he  exercises  hia 
hospitahtv  to  any  casual  visitor ;  there  be  treats 
of  the  anairs  of  tlie  cominuiie;  there  he  goes 
again,  as  booo  as  lie  hus  ilcBpatclied  liis  dinner, 
to  sec  that  nothing  has  hofrpened  to  the  caskn 
duriny  his  absence;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
it,  he  tatttea  iliem  all  in  tliic  eiicreseinn  and  with 
nrolbiind  consideration,  generally  prolonging  hie 
inquiries  till  the  cnoinent  when  the  Guet  begins 
to  cry  his  rounds,  at  which  time  he  leaves  bin 
quarters  with  as  much  difficulty  Oh  reluctance  to 
find  bis  way  to  bed."  With  so  much  predilec- 
tion for  hit)  compartment,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve it  is  carorolly  attended  to  in  point  ol*  com- 
fort ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  ut  dinner- 
parties for  ^ntlemcn  to  be  invited,  after  tmi-iii^ 
got  pretty  well  t»casuued  iu  the  salle  i  iiiaoger, 
to  aujouni  lu  the  cellar  to  Gnish  tlmir  ilehaies  : 
there  ihcy  find  lamps  lighted,  and  the  table 
duly  set  uul  willi  glasses  ditfering  from  those 
they  hB%'e  been  emptying  above-siairs  only  in 
beins  double  the  eize,  and  probably  sooa  ap- 
pcarmg  to  most  of  the  parly  double  in  number 
also. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  n  curious  class 
of  Swiss  Pariahs,  who,  wanting  charity  the 
most,  are  altogether  excluded  from  it — a* 
is  osuat  in  other  placet. 

TRB  nOMBLEflS. 

Grave  ofleoces  against  moral  order  arc  very 
rare,  and  arc  always  visited,  when  they  do  or- 
cur.  with  the  severest  c-ondemnation.  Proofs  of 
which  may  be  seen  extended  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  uuforlunate  clii^  consisting  of 
three  or  toHr  hundred  families  called  "  Heima- 
chlosea,"  or  "  The  Homeless ;"  the  descendants 
of  those  who  have  forfeited  their  civil  rights  in 
their  respective  cantons  by  crimes  ami  miadvir.ean- 
orfl,  among  whirli,  change  of  relit;icnand  Illegal 
marriages  are  reckoned,  or  of  ibreignera  who 
have  settled  in  tlie  country  without  paying  for 
their  citi/cnship.  These  outcasts  have  no  claim 
upon  public  charity,  and  excite  no  compassion 
They  wander  about  from  one  pl<ice  to  another 
as  vagrants  and  niendirants  under  the  guise  o(" 
pedlersand  other  small  traOkkers,  and  violating 
the  laws  at  every  opportunity,  as  is  geneniliy 
the  case  witli  those  who  are  deprived  of  their 
protection.  Of  late  years,  howewer,  the  state  of 
these  forlorn  people  baa  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  Federal  Diet;  and  Hcvi-ral  qfllie 
more  huniano  pnrl  oftlie  communiry  have  made 
the  propoHJiion  that  tliey  shall  be  divided  among 
the  diOereiit  Cantons,  and  restored  to  society. 

BBrCBUCAN  TtTLBS. 

Though  distinctions  of  birth  are  not  acknow- 
ledged, yet  tliosc  uf  olTicv  inspire  quiio  as  much 
self  itupurtanuv  in  their  posscssurs,  and  servihty 
of  deference  iu  iho«e  who  ara  asiiiring  to  theiu, 


as  can  be  seen  in  other  countries  where  they 
may  be  marked  by  more  of  outward  show.    It 
used  to  amuse  me  much,  at  Rosaini^ro.  to  bei 
the  ceremony  with  which  the  GovernuieQl  wcra] 
addrei>sed.     At  every  word  it  was  Monsieur  Ift ' 
Juge,  who  the  first  time  we  saw  him  was  hand-  ' 
ling  a  pitchfork  very  adroitly,  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up  lo  bis  shoulders,  and  Munsieur 
le  Capitaine,  who  looked  the  image  of  poverty 
and  famine,  or  Monsieur  Ic  Rt.-cevpur.  ManAicur 
le  Syndic,  at  every  word  ^  and  whai  was  moroi 
amiitdng  still,  was  lo  bear  Mad.imc  la  Juge  and 
Madame  U  Heceveiir  invejited  with  the  «umO' 
honors.     Perhaps  there  may  be  sometliins   in 
this  peculiar  lo  mountamous  countries  -,  for  I  re« 
collect,  tfome  years  ago,  at  a  mnrkel-lown   ia 
Lancudbire,  a  group  of  couotry-peuple  who  tiad 
come  to  consult  the  Justice,  being  disappoinlcd 
at  not  finding  hiui  at  homa,  inquired  il  ilie  lloo 
Ju&iice  could  be  spoken  witlt — meaning  hia  wor- ' 
ship's  wife.     1  was,  indeed,  astonished  to  tind  ea  j 
many  distinctions  ol' rank  and  circumstances  ia- 
8witzcrland— a  country    where  wc  are  apt  to 
imagine  all  is  liberty,  equjility,  and  simplicity.^ 
At  Laui«nnne,  for  iiuitnncc,  the  iithubil;initt  havOy] 
.i£  I  was  luld,  the  asloaiatiing  absurdity  of  di-J 
riding  society  into  thirteen  classes.     1  beUevaj 
the  luweraiost  step  in  the  ladder  ended  with  th«  { 
lady  who  made  and  mended  gowns  declining  ta 
ait  m  the  same  room  with  the  lady  who  mad*1 
and  mended  chemises,  as  being  inferior  to  her  iQ  I 
works  of  art.     Our  own  servant  mentioned  lo  uai 
the  adabilily,  as  she  termed  it,  of  t>ic  ecrvaot  ol 
the  person  with  whom  we  lodged,  in  conversing] 
famdiarly  with  her;  '•becao«»e,"said  she,  '"Ijeri 
master  is  a  inember  oC  the  Unind  Council:  buc| 
you,  to  be  sure,  are  foreigners,  so  that  is  at 
llic  tttmc  thing." 

This  distiticlion  of  Grand  Council  is  not  al*] 
ways  without  Its  inconventenreti  j  the  Marquii 

di  55 having  one  day  to  apologize  to  us  fori 

the  absence  of  his  cook,  as  she  had  gone  lo  hrapj 
her  uncle  make  a  speech  in  the  aforesaid  legia-^ 
tative  assembly. 

A  variety  of  poetry,  suggested  by  ihvl 
scenery,  is  scattered  through  the  ruluroesd 
not  of  a  very  high  kind,  but  natural,  unaf*^ 
fccted,  and  deriving  its  images  from  ihi 
reality  before  the  writer.  Instead  of  verse  J 
however,  we  will  take  a  prose  descriptioal 
of  scenery,  in  wnich  Mrs.  Struit  is  not  b] 
any  means  deficient. 

A  nEPtCCTIOrt  IH  A   LAKE. 

We  turned  to  look  towards  tlte  Valais ;  and 
never  shall  1  Ibiget  Ihc  glorious  sight  of  the 
llcctioDH  in  the  lake.     At  first  iclsoce  iJiey  ei 
pesred  like  gignntie  palaces  of  ivury,  wilh  wai 
and  ramparts  of  gold,  a  tale  ofenctmnlmei 
rreation  of  a  wizard ;  but  surveyed  moraj 
dily,  in  their  immovable  solidity,  lliey  dis| 
so  exact  a  lae-^imilc  of  the  rcalitirv  Irom  wttlcl 
they  drew  tJioir  temporary  existence,  tliat 
Dent  de  Jainan,  the  Nnye,  the  Tours  d'Ai  ct  d4 
Mnyen,ihe  Dent  du  Midi,  tlie  DenI  de  Mc     * 
and  all  the  n)ag['ni(ireni  panonuna  arouod,  i 
djalant  mountain,  every  peak,  aammit, 


and  winding  couriie,  might  be  Irncoil  in  ttivtn  ae 
iu  a  map ;  producing  a  marrctloufl  feeling  of 
double  exisiffirc,  a  Kolcmn  fignrc  of  the  ipintual 
Bml  mnicriftl  worM,  bo  cIobcIj-  joined,  ihoutrh  iii 
union  invisible,  which  will  one  ilay  he  maje  .is 
,  cvUf  nt  10  our  pvrccplion  as  vrB«  Ihiit  admirable 
~  yf  uppcarantt  iVora  malilj".  The  brisihi- 
tho  sdliilitv,  the  depth,  thi.'  accurucv  ofihia 
6ne,  Btri !  '  ■  ■■  .'iround  Ihe  boy  of  liie  lake 
u  (ttr  nr-  i  tlini^^rn.  is  uot  lo  bo  dc- 

■cribird;  i  =ii-ripiion  rouid  .iwnk«n  tht- 

ilevoiioii.il  frwverciirc  lor  the  ndornbic 

Creator  ol  .,,..1:,-  .  .rihte  luiil  i[lVlbil>^^  ni.'\tcrial 
and  inimittf^riiU,  u'luL:h  the  cuntt^inpUlton  of  it 
excitfd  in  tin-  (ir  ;ir!^ '  Wordjswoflh  could  havft 
done  i(  J' ' 
■o  holy,  E>  I 

"  OR«n  lie  UKt  dcvfi  fv  lean." 

And  then  ever  and  anon.  wbiUt  we  gnzcd  on 
(he  Ktili  creation,  we  heard  a  sound  diaUint  and 
ititp,  nhirh  wo  likvd  to  imaf^ino  niicht  be  tiie 
r«U  of  av.tlaachcfl  uoiong  boiiic  uf  ihote  very 
nodntQini)  of  Savoy  whicti  wctu  now  rL'Hcrlcd 
U  our  feet,  lliough  at  adij^tance  olTurty  milca. 
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io  bis  vcne,  so  pure, 
tbat 
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THE  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF 

GKn.MA.vr. 

Prodi  il>B  AibeNXnin. 

rA«   Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany. 

with  Characttrittic  Skftchts  of  tht  Citit* 

a»J  Scenery,   By  William  Uowttu    Long* 

man  &  Co. 

So  far  as  this  book  contains  thcresultsof 
Mr.  Howilt'a  cipfricnces  gatlicrud  during 
K  residence  at  Heidelberg,  it  is  pleasant  and 
welcome  ;  but  the  sketches  of  cities,  made 
io  "  0  general  tour,'*  are  somewhat  common- 
place and  superficial.  The  Iiintr  heart  of 
capitals  sn  widely  di^ering  as  \'ienna,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  Dresden,  is  not  to  be  read  in  a 
passing  glance,  and  Mr.  Howitt  it  too  fund 
of  stating  impressions  as  genera)  truths. 
Neither  can  we  reoommond  the  reader  to 
place  much  reliance  on  his  judgment  in  art, 
or  his  sweeping  sketches  of  literature  and 
opinion.  His  knowledge  of  tbc  authors  of 
the  country  cannot  be  so  comprehensive  as 
his  nineteenth  chapter  would  have  us  belicrc, 
when,  in  his  list  of  the  female  writers  of 
Germnny,  he  mokes  no  mention  of  the 
Princcfts  Amelia,  of  Saxony,  whose  dramas, 
bendaa  being  tran*l»tpd  mio  Rnglinh,  and 
promoted  to  the  most  cxclutiivc  stage  in 
£uropr, — that  of  the  Theatre  Froruiait, — 
are  played  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  But,  these  cautions  made,  the  book 
beFore  us  is  u  healthy  and  amusing  book — 
and  one,  for  the  sake  of  which,  if  its  author 
will  permit  us,  wr>  shall  be  content  to  forget 
tbat  rickety  bantling  of  his  adoption,  **^  The 


Student  Lire  of  Germany."  It  is  also  thickly 
studded  with  illustrations,  after  designs  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  some  of  which  arc  faithful  and 
spirited. 

.Mr.  Howitt's  taste  for  pedestrian  rnmbles 
led  him  into  those  by-way  nooks  of  Ger- 
many, beyond  the  ken  of  the  summer  tour- 
ist. His  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  laboring 
cUssef  then  have  a  special  value  i  we  come 
upon  one  almost  at  random,  a  few  pages 
from  the  commencement  of  the  volume  ; — 

"  Tbr  Peterstlis!,  or  iho  Vslley  of  Pf-ter,  on  the 
Nei-ksr,  is  one  of  those  innumerable  rallcys  in  Ger- 
many lying  amongst  the  hills,  which  swarm  with 
iiuman  lift*,  and  present  one  ofthc  most  piciurcsque 
lively  scent's  of  Ocnnan  industry; — industry  still 
in  thc>  Riid^t  ofquiel,  and  siirroundud  by  the  slumber 
ariiiighiy  woodit.  it  is  a  long  and  winding  vallpy, 
havmg  very  littio  brt-sdlh  in  tbi^  bottom,  and  yet 
enoujjn  for  a  cIcAr  ^tniini  to  bound  along,  and  hol- 
low water-meadows  of  the  richest  grci.-ii  to  slope 
down  on  each  side,  and  numbfre  ofauciont.louktng 
ivat«^r-mills  (o  bu  seated  U|>on  it  ;  snd  cntiagi.-s  to 
be  BCBltem)  in  one  coniititutl  string  tor  milps  all 
along  the  foot  of  lh<*  Fiilla  on  both  eidos.  I'heoo 
mills  sr«  largish  bnildings,  in  tho  true  heavy  elyle* 
With  larffc  tttmi-yards  nttsched;  pli>nty  of  hvsps 
and  grpsl  piles  of  fire-wood ;  nid  mill-dionps  and 
old  wsgona  lying  or  stsnding  abouc  Tbo  millen 
are  generally  ihe  moat  aubetantial  mm  of  the  place. 
They,  some  nf  ihcm.  manufacture  flourt  snd  some 
oil  from  the  rape  and  linseed,  the  |)oppy-)iesd  and 
walnuts  of  the  country;  snd  tho  bumping  nound  of 
their  elaoii)era — biranis  nio*ed  by  the  mscliinery 
pcrpcndiculnriy,  and  by  tlic  cogs  of  ih^  wIiccm 
raiseil,  and  let  fall  on  the  seeds  placed  in  flannel 
bags  in  a  proper  receptacle  below,  is  one  of  tba 
moat  c^iarscirristic  sounds *of  these  Tslleys.  Often 
nt  n  distance,  wlien  buried  in  the  womls,  you  can 
Dnd  the  directton  of  s  villsge  by  Iho  sl^^epy  sound 
of  tWsn  bumpers.  ThcsQ  mills,  snd  the  cotisgvg, 
slsiid  amid  a  world  of  old  fruit  tr«-«Es  which,  in  au- 
tumn, are  so  loaded  that  they  are  ubhgcd  lo  be 
pn^iped  and  ti^d  up.  In  all  directions,  on  tho  bill 
sidei<,  extend  their  cultivated  fluid*,  full  of  their 
crrms  of  corn,  and  vegetablws  of  various  k  inda ;  their 
little  vineyards  oflt-n  show  their  rrulltced  plutF,and 
ill  above  extends  the  thick  and  shady  region  of 
forest.  EvrryivhL'r«  in  these  valh-vs  you  see  the 
people  busy  \a  their  potsessioos.  tAvn  and  women 
and  children  are  at  work  in  the  ficlils.  Down  the 
hills  come  woiiR-n  snd  children  from  the  woods, 
carrying  on  th^ir  heads  loads  of  fuel,  or  dragging 
irrent  bundles  of  boughs  down  the  narrow  hollow 
ways  sftcT  Ihcm.  Olbcrs  an*  cutting  grass  for  ihd 
pftit-npcsltle  ; — wonit-n  sre  ino/ingrouch  oAoncT 
than  Ihe  men.  Delo^  are  groups  nf  women,  with 
baru  k-gs  wa.-ihing  by  the  clear  sln>Arii.  Quonlilics 
nf  lirii-n  aru  spri'ud  uiit  lo  dry  and  to  birach  ;  snd 
round  ih«  houses  are  stalking  plenty  of  fowlp,  while 
a  hirgs  dog  harks  it  yon  fV-oin  his  kennel  as  you 
pass  ihe  mill,  or  little  poodles,  with  cock-a-side  tails, 
bark  at  you  from  tJiu  cottagtw,  and  g^se  clap  Ibvtt 
wingH  and  clangour  in  the  brook.  This  PeteratbaJ 
is  a  great  placu  fur  bleaching  and  waMtiir.g,  and  all 
along  lay  the  while  [latclii's  of  linen  on  the  green 
nipsdow  gra^p,  ind  groups  of  Ihe  stoutest  luid  most 
healthy-lookiinj  girU  stood  v-MivwiVi"!  "Oo^  A^Nt*  %& 
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we  pwKcd  ;  while  numWrj  of  chiltlrvn  nm  abouU 
many  of  tht>m  with  iKilhitijf  but  a  vhirt  on.  Here 
wu  one  hoMine  two  cowi  hy  n  rope  tk'd  to  the 
borne,  to  graze  oy  the  way-sido,  and  hctf  aooihRr 
Itoldin^  a  i^oaX.  It  waa  barveai  iim«,  and  hot  tvcatlicr. 
The  wofntjn  were  cutting  ilieir  banre«t,  the  men 
being  gyn<'  to  the  g'ealtfr  hsrvcat  of  tho  plain. 
Th«  Catholic  cbaruclT  of  the  valley  was  obvious 
by  thft  tirtlo  ima^i-fl  of  thu  Virgins  iii  niches  in  thi- 
front  of  tho  cottage*  an  we  ptsm-d.  TUvae  iniagfd 
RTo  of  OiQ  xaoai  wretched  kind  ;   little  ihingH  of 

Kiidily  colortid  plaster,  bought  of  th^^  wandering 
Jian  difslers.  But  at  the  l^ead  of  the  gieri  stood 
a  Utile  cliapel,  which  in  a  perf>'ct  Bp€cun(.*n  of  whut 
yui)  find  ao  commonly  in  Catholic  disiricls,  at  once 
indicalifig  no  much  devotion  and  ao  much  poverty. 
ThiH  little  chapi^l  had  a  very  aimpU;  and  anciunt 
appearance,  standing  at  the  head  of  that  retired 
glen,  and  surrounded  by  the  solemn  wood«.  The 
altar  waa  {niated  in  gaudy  eolora  of  red  and  yellow, 
with  its  frunt  panela  paatt^d  with  wall-paper.  On 
it  atood  two  pyraniida  or  obt^lislia  painted  black. 
covered  with  whit«  death's  heads,  decreasing  in 
size  upwards  to  the  top  of  ilie  ohi^lislfs.  Aliovc 
were  little  imagea  of  cherubs*  heads;  and  one  aide 
of  the  crypt,  whcru  tho  pix  is  kept,  was  a  saint, 
looking  u  if  he  had  fainted,  and  on  tho  other  a 
Virgin,  looking  round  at  the  saint  in  great  curiosilv. 
The  cenaerand  cupa  were  of  the  ronimonest  mela) ; 
pewter,  iron,  or  brass.  The  walU  were  covered 
with  the  iitojl  paltry  pictures.  On  one  side  ofthe 
all»r  hung  one  intended  to  represent  a  Madotina, 
on  ihu  other  tliat  of  St.  Wunccclau?,  the  pntron  of 
cattle,  ntanding  on  a  cloud  in  the  middle  ofn  field, 
and  peasants  and  peasant es^te^  knr'eling  and  pray- 
ing to  him  ;  while  below  ran,  in  all  direetionf,  cat- 
lie,  horses,  sheep,  and  awine.  as  if  filled  with  extrn- 
ordinary  rejoicing  at  the  presence  of  the  saint. 
Tb'"  frainea  of  tliew;  pictua^a  were  hun;j  with  gar. 
lands  of  leaves.  Behind  the  altar  was  a  little  sanc- 
tum; a  scene  of  dirt  and  poverty-  In  a  sort  of 
cupboard  lay  the  remains  of  {••ad'-n  images  of  saints 
and  cherubs,  in  a  chaos  of  dccrepiliiile, — some 
witliout  an  arm,  and  some  without  a  leg.  There 
was  luaterial  for  makmg  the  inccnso  in  misorabte 
pots  and  boxcfi  leathers  and  dnsterp,  giving  a  moat 
deplorable  idea  of  the  im-ans  for  the  preparaLion  of 
those  cereuioniea  in  which  llie  clturch  so  much  de- 
lists, and  in  which  the  people  btti^re  ao  much 
efficacy  to  exist.  A  more  wofal  expofinre  of  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  unweaving  of  the  en- 
chantments of  the  mass,  couid  not  be.  There  was 
also  thv  little  confessional  chair,  with  its  lattice ; 
Hw  priest's  rolicts  of  the  plainest  and  comiuotiesl 
Btiiff,  with  acftlor<:-d  print  or  two  of  tlie  (nosl  nrdi- 
nary  chancier;  a  book  of  the  Ciitholic  faith,  and 
a  registry  of  tho  Marriages,  births,  chriati-ningp, 
and  so  on,  of  the  people  of  the  valley.  The  liulo 
^rl  whn  attended  us  was  astonished  at  our  walkinir 
into  this  place.  She  entreated  us  to  come  out,  as 
she  was  very  much  frightened  at  our  going  in  there, 
it  was  w  holy.  She  nuito  trembled  with  terrors 
and  anxiety.  The  seats,  and  pulpit,  and  gallery 
Were  all  of  the  most  primitive  conalruction.  The 
front  of  the  gallery  had  once  been  painted,  biii 
there  now  remained  only  the  faintest  traces  of  its 
adornitieDt ;  and  in  iis  centre,  over  the  door,  stood 
an  organ  witli  tin  pipt-f,  moat  of  which  were  broken 
or  deranged.  A  lady  of  the  party  went  up  and 
Uieil  to  eiicil  s  aound,  but  in  vain.    The  little  girl 


•aid  it  used  to  piny,  but  a  man  came  to  put  it  onlMV 
and  it  liad  never  played  since.  In  short,  tverf 
thing  spohc  of  the  poverty  of  the  congregation,  or, 
the  neglect  of  the  church  in  ■  populous  raJleya 
where  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  Catliolics, 
In  Uie  churchyard  there  was  rtol  o  single  t.(one  of 
remembrance.  Nolliing  but  crtweea  of  lalh,  o 
which  garlands  of  cut  paper  hun<;,  or  m'<  re  laUl 
:he  gravvrs.  Tht.^<c  garlands  were  made  like  tbi 
which  used  to  be  hung  in  nur  village  churches  atl 
the  fiineral  of  a  young  maiden.  Flowers  were  aUO| 
na  usual,  planted  on  the  graves ;  and  en  tlicse  lilt! 
<alh  cro«sea  were  nailed  leaves  torn  out  of  the 
books  of  devotion,  having  rudely>co!orrd  picl 
of  the  Virgin,  or  aouio  favorite  ttaintor  other." 

The  chnpter  which  follows  this,  on  the 
out-of-door  life  of  the  peasants  inhabitinf^ 
ihe  banks  of  the  UliiDennd  the  Neckar,  iss«) 
full  of  iQleresting  details  as  of  kindly  sytr 
patbicfl.  The  sporting  life  of  Gcnnuny,  oi 
the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  hastily  dei 
patched  ;  DOt  so  the  festivities  of  the  peopleji 
the  Kirthweihty  the  Carnival  of  the  ColonestJ 
the  religious  procesaions  among  the  vim 
yards,  which  Goethe  and  Reitina  hari 
painted  so  exqtiisiielv,  nnd  the  Christtnt 
delights  of  PclznicheVs  visit  to  the  goo( 
And  bad  children,  and  of  the  glittering  tre< 
laden  with  all  aorts  of  heart-o^eringfs  whici 
is  planted  by  every  German  beanh  (Aai 
stoves  hearths  1)  to  remind  the  old  am 
young  that  the  Old  Year  must  go  its  way) 
in  the  midst  of  domestic  gladness  and  goiely, 
.\»  for  the  promiscuouft  kissing  which  usberi 
in  the  ^«ew  Year,  Hood  had  aiready  ma(' 
that  his  own  in  his  inimitnblc  wood-cut. 

We  must  pass  over  the  illuftrations 
German  phlegm  and  German  social  pecu* 
liarities  :  the  former  appear  to  tis  suniewbal 
extreme,  and  could  be  matched,  moreover^ 
by  English  examples;  the  latter  have  beei 
sufllciently  descanted   upon  by  every  tri 
velloT  and  novelist,  from  Dr.  Aloorc  dowi 
to  "Cecil."    Our  experience,  too,  of  Gei 
man  ladies  leads  us  to  protest  against  Mr* 
Howitt's  estimate  of  their  intellectual  ae> 
quirements.     He  owns,  it  is  true,  that  the] 
cook   more   skilfully,  ploy  the  piano-forl 
better,  and  speak  langongee  more  fluentli 
than  the  corresponding  class  in  Englant 
we  nrc  inclined  to  think  (hat  the  amount 
reading  in  the  twocountriesis,  on  the  nhoU 
more  equally   balanced   than   he   states 
These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  sketchy  n< 
tices  of  cities,  gvUeries,  &c.,  mentioned 
the  commencement  of  the  article.  We  sbi 
extract  a  passage  here  and  there,  wiibot 
reference  to  connection  :  Brsi,  portraits' 
some  of  the  celebrities  of  Germany,  begii 
ning  at  Stuttgart  with  Dannecker: — 

••  It  was  a  high  gmtification  to  us,  after  ()Dilljf 
Ibe  sUulio,  to  be  introduced  to  ibc  veuerabl^  sctili 
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tor  himveir.  It  wnib'jtjuit  in  time ;  llwj  wboaeok 
hitn  here  now  will  not  tind  him — be  i>  ciace  de- 
ctiwd,  Wc  found  lam  eeaud  on  on  elevated 
Wooden  boncti  in  his  jfanlcn,  uiidrr  llie  sliitdt'  of  a 
large  pcar-lrvf,  where  he  touii  ovsriook  tho  squan; 
in  which  atnndd  the  palace  njid  Ibeatre,  and 
■muse  hiirHK'tf  wtU)  watching-  the  pusiag  people. 
He  was  upwards  of  ei(flily  yean  origCi  of  hcallliy 
but  of  P.f  Ilk*  appearance;,  and  lookrpy  himself  lik« 
one  of  Hom«r  B  old  men  eit'i  i^  on  tJie  wall  ofTroy 
in  the  mnshinr,  in  ibu  aoict  vnioyrucnt  of  nature's 
out-ofdoor  blessings.  We  had  heard  that  h*}  n-as 
i]uite  rhildUh,  and  were.  tgrreMy  tiirpris4*d  to  find 
liiio  eo  p«.>rrectlr  nktiona!,  eollcctet*,  and  with  no 
Kher  foar  of  cliilditthneii:!  than  that  n-enlting  from 
tb«  frebleoem  of  old  age.  In  his  venerable  fkcr 
and  lon^  wliite  locks  we  could  recognize  much  of 
that  simple  and  Christian  chamcUr  which  had  dic- 
tatod  lite  statue  of  llii>  Ctirisi,  and  in  hi»  cucdial 
iTtaxiner.  th(>  spirit  which  ht>  had  drawn  front  Christ'* 
Tcligton.  lie  came  to  meet  u?,  loJd  ua  bo  had 
planted  Lb&t  pear-trL-o  wjth  hi^  own  hands,  ai  well 
aa  most  of  the  plants  m  the  gard'^n,  and  i^ath^red 
OB  peara  and  n$eu  for  our  dau°hu-r.  Mn.  Dan- 
Decker,  who  is  mach  jfouni^r,  appeared  a  very 
kind  ami  judicious  ^ardian  ot  bis  agu.  Peace  to 
tite  ashea  of  the  good  ohl  man.  The  m'Xt  trieit  in 
Stuttgut  which  ^ve  ua  iho  most  plcaatirei  was  (o 
Gustav  Schwab,  one  of  the  mo^t  ht/arty  and  popii- 
Jay  of  Iho  living  writers  o('  Germany.  Giwlav 
liwab  is  a  Proir>Atanl  clcrgymam  and  a  perfect 
■tnien  uf  ■  Per  gute  Swabcn.'  lie  has  written 
poem-,  hiirtory,  onu  much  mi«:eIlaneous  literatar*.', 
tU  chankctcnicd  by  great  talent  and  hi  nd- hearted - 
■tea*.  He  Keins  particularly  to  delight  in  whatever 
does  lianor  to  his  b4-«utiful  native  etalc  Wfirtem- 
bvrg.  Uf-*  has  described  in  graphic  colors  ihc  rii- 
lercslintf  f'-gii^n  nf  ihu  Swubian  A\pii.  Ho  was  the 
fri«nd  orilsnfl;  the  young  and  popular  romance- 
writer,  who  was  cut  off  too  Foon  for  hi«  own  full 
fame  and  the  public  enjoyment.  We  found  Horr 
Schwab  inhabiting  a  lar;;eo)d-raahion^  parsonage 
and  just  rrturned  from  detivcrin^r  his  forenoon  aer- 
mon.  He  received  us  in  the  heartiest  manner; 
and  in  truth  you  saw  at  the  first  g'ance  moro  con- 
spicuoitsly  his  native  gnod  cordiuUheartedness, 
than  his  poetical  cbaracUT.*  He  is  about  the  mid- 
dto  height,  broad  builr,  with  a  leddiah  face,  very 
roand  Drown  eye«,  and  a  deal  of  rouj;h.  short, 
slraight  gray  hnir.  He  entered  from  a  aide  door, 
wtthaprolbuud  how  and  a  wontlerioif  air;  but  wlim 
we  made  our  exphinattonif,  Iw  wclcoimd  o»  in  tht- 
wamt'^t  manner,  and  in  a  few  iiioiuentci  we  were 
talking  uf  HaulT,  of  Lielilentilein,  of  Swabia,  of 
potftry,  as  if  we  bad  been  acf]jiL)ntod  for  years. 
He  took  us  into  his  study  ;  a  large  old  room  full  or 
bonks,  and  ornamt*ntf>d  with  a  bust  of  llauff*  and  a 
portrait  of  the  port  Uhiand-  He  introduced  us  to 
nls  daugbler.  and  lo  his  wife  ;  the  latter,  to  ail  ap- 
poaranco.  a  genuine  Gennan  hntin'-ki^per.  He 
appeared  d'.'lighled  lo  learn  tiiat  I  had  tninitated, 
in  'The  Student  Life  of  Germany,'  one  or  two  of 
his  Student  songs  in  innieiilar  his  *  Dursrhe's 
Departure.'  He  told  this  to  his  wife  wtih  greut 
animation,  s&ying  to  n^,  as  he  pointed  to  bor* — 
•There  is  the  Liebchen  of  the  aong!'  " 

Next,  a  few  words  touching  Uhiand  : — 
"  But  iD  this  town,  wbieh  has  educnl'-d  numbow 
ttfthe  uoft  celebrated  moo  of  Germtiny,  and  h 
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Stood  many  a  siege  and  slorm  in  th<>  Btarrry  limes 
of  the  nation,  lives  Uhlafxl  one  ofthe  o!<Jost  and 
one  of  the  6ii<r9t  lyrical  poctJ  of  his  connlry.  Liko 
hw  town  and  townsmen,  Uhiand  has  sotiiewluil  uf 
an  old-world  look.  He  has  never  travcDi^d  much 
from  home  ;  has  a  nervous  manner,  and  tlint  the 
more  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
WOrtemberg  parlinmonU  baa  dfslinguish<:d  htni^elf 
u  a  bold  speaker  and  maintainerof  the  iiHtit  liticral 
principles.  In  consequence  of  bis  very  liberal  pfdi* 
tical  creed,  ho  has  now  withdrawn  both  from  the 
chamber  and  froni  his  professarship  in  tlie  univer- 
sity i  and  po^sesiiing  a  competent  (briune,  devotee 
his  life  to  Itfe's  haj>pi<-st,  and  oite  of  its  nioct  ho- 
norable pllrsllit^  that  of  poetry.  It  has  been  said 
of  him,  by  a  witty  townsman,  that  be  is  a  genuine 
ni;}biingale;  lo  be  beard  and  not  seen.  But  this 
is  a  little  too  severe.  Though  somewhat  plain  in 
person,  and  fidgety  in  manner,  these  are  Uiings 
wiiicb  are  speedily  lorgoiten  m  ihe  enthusiasm  of 
intellectual  converaatiou.  He  lives  in  a  house  on 
the  bill-aide  overlooking  ibcNcckar  bridge,  as  you 
go  out  towards  LMin.  Above  tic  hiri  pleasant  gar- 
den and  rineyard,  and  hence  he  has  a  full  view  of 
the  distant  Swabian  Alps,  shutting  in  with  their 
varied  outlines  one  of  the  most  rich,  In-auiifii!,  and 
animated  landscapes  in  that  plcaaanl  Swabian  laivd. 
His  wife,  a  brighl-loobing  ch«crn>l  lady,  canw  in 
from  th?  garden  with  her  work-lmskel,  in  which 
was  an  English  edition  of  Millo^i's  Pandis^t  Iiost, 
which  she  Tiad  bu>>n  reading.  She  appeared  well 
used  to  society,  and  very  well  read  and  intrilig^nt. 
They  have  no  children,  but  have  adopted  a  very 
pretty  aharp  boy  as  their  foster  ton.  Uhiand,  in- 
deed, appears  to  lead  a  happy  and  indepvndeiit  lifo 
here.  Happy  in  his  amiable  and  seiitiihtc  wife, 
wlto  highly  adntirea  his  gi-niu«,  and  in  ilie  midst 
of  his  native  scene*,  to  vvliich,  like  all  Swabians, 
he  is  much  attached,  and  enjoying  throughout 
Germany  a  high  and  firm  rvpuUtton. 

Nigbt  in  a  Gennan  dorf  is  well  deacribed. 
Not  so  fair,  to  our  thinking,  arc  Mr.  Howili's 
wholesale  denunciations  of  **  all  these 
shrines,  crosses,  and  images  of  saints  which 
crowd  ihe  bridges  and  waysides  in  Catholic 
Germany,"  as  "  especially  ugly  and  disgust- 
ing-." He  cannot,  surely,  have  crosstjd  iho 
bridge  at  Wurzburg,  with  its  solemn  lamp- 
bearing  angels,  making  the  entrance  into 
that  grand  old  town  at  nightfall  so  iinprcs' 
live  !  He  cannot  have  trodden  tbc  way  to 
the  A'lVcA  Hof  at  Nuremberg!  And  where 
would  be  the  poetry  of  the  man's  mind,  who, 
travelling  among  the  Bavarian  lakes,  could 
fail  to  be  moved  by  the  voiivo  tablets  and 
monuments,  rude  though  tbey  be,  which  (ell 
where  such  a  forester  perished  in  the  great 
winter  flood,  or  such  a  sbcpberd  was  res- 
cued from  the  peril  of  a  lundiilide  1  All 
down  the  Moselle,  too,  how  picturesque  are 
the  white  chapelt,  nestling  close  to  the 
brink  of  the  gliding  river,  underneath  the 
shelter  of  rich  walnut  tree*,  or  great  rocks 
crowned  with  their  crumblmg  fragmenla  of 
ruin  I     But  in  preference  to  our  "  Ban  Ct«\k- 
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zies"  the  reader  will  probtWy  prefer  such  a 
passage  as  the  rotlowmg,  wbere  our  author 
resumes  his  moie  poetical  maoncr  of  obser- 
vation : — 

"People  are  Tond  of  comparing  the  Toymgps  of  the 
Ehiitubt!  ti)c)  the  Rtiine,  ond  prouDnncing'  which  'v 
th*)  more  brauliful.  I  ihould,  iny»?lf.  (ind  it  difficult 
to  my  whicli  is  l)ic  rnoni  Im -suliful  or  interesting. 
The  two  great  rivtfni  havo  ■  crrlftin  ■iinilnrity,  ftnd 
y«t  very  great  difTorencea.  They  hivo  Iwiii  ihoir 
wotubt  tlieir  nioiintAina,  thvlr  c&stlos,  their  vine- 
jrantsi  and  their  U-gfimU;  but  the  Rhine  is  tnore 
popidotM  and  cheeri'ul ;  the  Danube  more  solitary 
and  Mlemri.  Vou  have  not  tiioae  lar^  and  popu. 
lout  tofttw  seatt'tl  along  i\te  banks  ol'  Hm  Danube, 
Dor  the  same  lil'u  of  commerce  on  in  waters,  Vou 
have  not  the  sotne  extent  of^nely  cultivated  vine- 
yards; the  earue  continued  simch  of  rocks  and 
precipices ;  at  |pa«l,  so  hr  as  I  have  traversed  it — 
from  LinE  to  Vienna;  but  you  have  more  splendid 
wood^  mora  rude  and  aolemii  acetiery*  mingled  with 
■Joppi  and  mradoni  of  the  moet  soft  and  nautiful 
character.  The  Danube  has  not  been  for  ages,  like 
the  Rliiiif,  tlici  grL-nt  hif;hway  of  cotnnverce,  tlwugh 
it  has  been  the  iicene  of  bloody  contests,  and  oftjie 
march  of  anni*^.  Its  towns,  therefore,  are  amall, 
fi'W,  and  far  between.  Its  villavvH  have  an  aiiti- 
qtmted,  wcaUicr- beaten,  and  half-decaying  air;  its 
only  lifif  a  few  ill-dressed  peasanltt,  gaxinif  ot  tJie 
steamer  as  it  Qie«  past  Its  correut  ia  rapid  and  ir- 
regular, iuterrupled  with  shoals  and  sand<baiiks ; 
and  raaraliv  m(;adnv.-ft,  where  heaps  of  pebble*, 
thrown  up  »y  the  Roods,  testify  to  its  fury  in  winter 
and  in  rainy  weather.  Tliu  Rliinc  lias  a  more  joyous 
and  AoiiriDnin^  aspect,  wiih  its  cities,  its  populous 
Villagt^  stretching  alon^  its  banks,  and  iboae  banks 
■o  green,  and  sntoothed  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. On  tlie  Danube  you  have  lohtude  ;  an  air  of 
neglect;  a  etpm  nnj  brooding  spirit,  which seeras 
to  behing  to  Uie  genius  of  tho  past ;  of  trackless 
woods;  of  solitary  miners;  of  rude  feudal  chiefs 
hunting  the  boar  and  the  hart  in  the  wild  glens  and 
deep  forcRts — a  genius  which  gives  reluctantly  way 
to  the  spirit  of  Steam,  which  lia^  invaded  it.  You 
meet  or  pass  on  its  waters  scarcely  a  boat.  Th-^re 
is  no  whitf  bail  gn;etin;,'yuu  ui  the  distant  sunshine ; 
for  the  boiuiian  dare  iioi  hoist  utiu  test  the  auddi-n 
squolU  fruii  the  hJU  should  sink  his  craA.  Vast 
rafts  now  and  then,  wiiti  rude-Innking  ineii,  doat 
down  from  the  difitant  Ooliemian  forests.  Old  uiid 
,  weaiber-ltealcn  towers  give  you  a  grim  greeting 
fhrtn  the  shaggy  mcki  as  you  pan  ;  and  views  inlo 
distant  glens  and  dark  wooJtnndfl.  make  you  feel 
that  you  are  in  a  far  wilder  and  inure  savsg«  region 
than  that  of  the  Rhine.  Caiiipbe*),  in  his  eo-oflen* 
queued  versc-f,  'On  leaving  a  seen*;  in  Bavana,'  baa 
airtkingly  indicated  the  spirit  ofilie  Danube: 

Yc«,  I  have  lnV(>d  thy  wild  tibode. 

Unknown,  uii|iIou)|:l»cd,  unttodden  shore  j 

Vr'hric  Karco  tUo  woodman  li»ds  n  ruad, 
And  scaice  the  finhur  plies  an  oar: 
Fir  mrin's  ai-|{le«t  I  love  tliee  more, 

Thai  an  nnr  avarice  inititda 

To  iKros  thy  tuftBHt'B  tliunder-tltock— 
Ol  prune  lliy  vjuiags  of  the  rook, 

Magnkf1c«Dily  rude  t 

But  Campbell  has  not  more  livinely  embodied  the 
characier  of  the  Daoubo  than  La  Motto  Fouqu£.iu 
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Undine.  Without  any  particoTar  drscriniion,  yoi 
have  in  (Jndinc  the  fioling  of  the  Danube  and  iti 
scenes  most  vividly  imprtTt^d  upon  you.  Tliere  M 
a  slernnesr,  aBo1ilude,a  mynterious  awe  coDDi'ctf  ' 
with  its  deep  and  dark  waters ;  a  brooding  spint  i 
ihc  gloomv  and  sublime  in  the  voyage  *A  Undini 
down  the  Danube,  which  came  uioat  strong t^  on  ou 
recollectiou  as  wo  sadcd  along  this  great  nvcr." 

We  may  return   to  thin  boolc ;  n  visit  t( 
Herrahut,  and  a  scratoble  up  the  Bruckeajj 
in  stormy  weather,  claimiag  our  oltcutionr 
to  say  nothing  of  other  matters  overlooked 
by  ua  in  n  first  general  notice  of  a  vulami 
so  closely  crammed. 


BORKOWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
Prom  th«  London  Quancrly  R«iirw, 

Tht  Bible  in  Spain.    By  GEoaGE  Bostow^ 
London:   lH^'i.     '2  vols.  12mo. 

Mr.  Boxrow'i  book  on  the  *  Gipsies 
Spain,*  published  a  couple  of  years    ag< 
was  80  much  und  so  well  reviewed  (ihouj 
not,  to  our  ahame  he  it  said,  in  our  o\ 
Journal),  that  we  cannot  suppose  his  namt 
is  new  to  nny  of  our  readers.     Its  litcrari 
merits  were  conaiderable — but  balanced 
equal  demerits.     Nothing  more  vivid  ni 
picturesque  than  muny  of  its  deFcriptiool 
of  scenery  and  sketches  of  adventure  :  ni 
thing  more  weak  and  confused  than  ever] 
attempt  either  at  a  chain  of  reasoning,  o| 
even  of  a  consecutive  narrative  of  eventi 
that  it  included.    It  was  evidently  the  worl 
of  a  man  of  uncommon  and  highly  iotei 
csting  character  and  endowments  ;  but 
clearly  he  was  quite  raw  as  an  original  at 
thor.     The  glimpses  of  a  most  curious  ant 
novel  subject  that  he  opened,  were,  hoi 
over,  90  very  striking,  thai,  on  the  wliolei 
that  book  deserved  well  to  make  a  power- 
ful   impression,    and  could  not  but  cxciti 
great  hopes  that    hia   more  practised  pel 
would  hereafter   produce  many  things 
higher  consequence.    The  present  volumi 
will,  we  apprehend,  go  far  to  justify   suci 
anticipations.     In    point    of    coropoailior 
generally,  Mr.  Borrow  has  made  a  signi 
advance  ;  hut  the  grand  point  is,  that  h< 
seems  to  have  considered  and  studied  hii 
self  in    the  interval ;    wisely  resolved  oi 
steadily  avoiding  in  future  the  species 
efforts  ip  which  he  liad  been  felt  to  fail 
and  on  sedulously  cultivating  and  iuiprot 
ing  the  peculiar  talents  which  were  na  oni 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  brillianily  dii 
played  in  numerous  detached  passages 
his  *  Gipsies.' 
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His  personal  history  appears  (o  have 
been  a  most  strange  one — fuller  of  adven- 
lure  tbnn  any  thing  we  are  al  all  faniilinr 
with  pvcn  in  modern  romance.  It  is  a  piiy 
tlint  he  has  been  withheld,  by  whatever 
and  however  cooimendable  feelings,  from 
giving  a  di&tinct  accuunt  of  it,  at  least  in 
iti  leading  features ;  but  we  hove  only 
hints  and  allusions,  widely  scattered  and 
oftoD  obscure.  He  must  pardon  us,  there- 
fore, if  in  stating  our  notion  of  what  his 
life  has  be^n,  we  should  fall  ^iato  some 
little  mistiUfes. 

We  infer,  ihcn,  from  various  obiter  diets 
of  our  author,  that  be  i»  a  native  of  Nor- 
folk— in  which  county,  in  very  early  days, 
his  curinsiif  and  sympathy  were  powerfully 
excited  by  the  Oipsey  race  ;  insomuch  that 
he  attached  himself  lu  the  society  of  some 
members  of  the  fraternit}%  and  so  won  on 
their  confidence  that  ibcy  initiated  him  iu 
their  dialect,  of  which,  by  degrees,  he  be- 
came quite  roaster,  and  also  communicated 
to  him  much  of  their  secret  practical  lore, 
especially  as  regards  the  training  and  man- 
tgcnnent  of  horses.  From  Norfolk  the 
Toung  gentleman  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  stuo^'ing  in 
its  university.  He,  we  gather,  while  tnus 
resident  in  Scotland,  not  only  studied  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  diligence,  but 
made  frequent  excursions  into  (he  High- 
lands, and,  being  CQlliUBissticnlly  delighted 
with  the  region  and  the  legends  of  its  peo- 
ple, ndded  one  more  to  the  very  short  list 
of  SaTon$  thai  have  ever  acquired  any 
tolerable  skill  in  its  ancient  language. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Borrow  also  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  the 
practice  of  that  profession,  wc  do  not  ven- 
ture to  guess — but  that  he  had  attended 
•ome  of  the  medical  and  surgical  classes  ia 
the  university  cannot  be  doubted. 

Of  the  course  of  his  life  after  the  period 
of  adolescence  we  know  scnrcely  any  thing, 
except  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  one 
fact  that  he  chose  to  duvolc  himself  to  (he 
•ervice  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibtf 
Society,  and  from  the  numerous  tocalitics 
which  be  alludes  to  as  having  been  visited 
by  him  in  that  occupation,  and  the  most  of 
them,  be  it  observed,  so  visited  that  he 
acquired  the  free  use,  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  of  their  various  dialects.  Mr. 
Borrow,  incidentally  and  unafiectedly  (us 
we  conceive),  represents  himself  as  able  to 
serve  the  Society  by  translating  the  Scrip* 
lurea,  and  expounding  them  in  conversa- 
tion (he  nowhere  hints  at  preaching),  in 
tho  Persian,  the  Arabic,  the  German,  the 
Dutch,  the  Russian,  the  Polish ;  in  Italian, 


French,  Spanish,  Portngucre;  and  in  the 
varieties  of  the  Gipsey  dialect  actually  in 
use  over  almost  every  part  of  £urope.  Of 
his  complete  skill  in  the  Scandinavian  Inn* 

f'uages  we  cannot  doubt,  because  he  nub* 
isbed  some  ten  years  ago  n  coptous  body  of 
translations  from  their  popular  minstrelsies, 
done  in  a  style  not  at  all  to  he  confounded 
with  that  of  certain  clever  versifiers,  who 
get  a  literal  version  made  of  a  ballnd  in 
some  obscure  dialect  into  plain  French,  or 
English,  or  German  prose,  and  then  turn  it 
into  flowing  English  rhymes  worthy  of  the 
anthology  of  the  Annuals.  His  Noriic  dit- 
ties have  the  unforgeahtc  stamp  of  euihen* 
ticity  on  every  line.  Had  he  condescended 
to  take  the  other  course,  they  would  have 
been  more  popular  among  fine  ladies  and 
lazy  gentlemen — but  they  would  not  have 
been  true  and  real ;  and  uncuuthncss,  and 
harshness,  and  barbarity  of  thought  nnd 
phrase,  and  rhyme  too,  were  all  with  him 
real  features  which  it  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  crime  to  depart  from.  We  are  in* 
formed  that  Mr.  Sorrow's  accurate  know- 
ledge not  only  of  the  Gaelic  but  of  the 
Welsh  has  been  shown  in  the  composition 
of  another  scries  of  metrical  translations 
from  these  dialects,  which,  however,  the 
poor  reception  of  the  Norse  volume  discour- 
aged him  from  printing.  Finally,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  anxiety  about  tbe  Gipsies 
has  induced  him  to  study  the  Sanscrit,  of 
which  great  tongue  he  considers  their  ori- 
ginal dialect  to  be  a  mutilated  and  degraded 
oflshooi  j  but  wIictherMr.  Borrow  has  ever 
been  in  India,  or  acquired  the  use  of  any 
of  its  living  languages,  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  Yve  rather  think,  however,  suca 
is  the  fact.  Now,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Bor- 
row is  at  this  time  under  forty  years  of  age 
— a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and 
vigor,  though,  indeed,  his  wanderings  and 
wtttchings  have  left  one  broad  mark  behind 
them.  Tall,  strong,  athletic,  with  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  iind  eyes  full  of  the  fire 
of  genius  and  enterprise,  his  hair  is  already 
white  as  Mont  Blanc. 

How  early  nnd  entirely  the  Kcformation 
was  checked  and  extinguished  in  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula  is  well  known  to  every  Eng- 
lish reader.  During  many  generations  the 
word  of  God  had  been  altogether  denied 
to  the  people  in  their  vernacular  speech; 
when  *  the  heavy  blow  and  great  discour- 
agement' given  to  the  whole  ecclesiantieal 
system,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  recent  times, 
seemed  to  offer  on  onportnnity  too  favor- 
able to  be  neglected  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible    Soctftt.^.     Kc^ut^vu^^^  \% 
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November,  1835,  Mr.  Borrow  was  despatch- 
ed to  Lisbun,  witli  iiistruciions  to  trorcl 
over  whatever  parifl  of  the  Peninsula  he 
dhoiilJ  find  most  accessible,  lie  carried 
wilh  him  large  quautitios  of  Bibles  ond 
'J'estoments  in  Portuguefse ;  authority  to 
superinicnd  the  printing  of  a  Spanish  Bible 
at  Madrid,  provided  the  government  tlierc 
would  snnction  such  a  proceedinf^ ;  and  so 
fuon  as  thie  edition  should  be  completed, 
ha  was  to  undertake  personally  its  distribu- 
tion in  ibc  provinces,  Mr.  Borrow  spent 
the  best  part  of  five  years  in  this  service  ; 
and  the  hook  before  us  is  not  a  regular  nar- 
rnlive  of  its  progress,  bul  a  set  of  fragment- 
ary sketches,  intended  to  convey  a  genera! 
notion  of  the  Aort  of  persons  and  adventures 
encountered  by'  him,  while  endeavoring  to 
circulate  the  Bible  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
had  re&icd  on  his  own  memory  as  most  pe- 
culiar and  chfiracieristic. 

VVc  arc  afraid  that,  if  Mr.  Borrow  bad 
given  us  Q  plain  proaaic  history,  and  sum* 
mcd  up  its  results  in  a  statistical  form,  we 
should  have  fouod  but  little  reason  for  con- 
gratulating the  Bible  Society^  on  the  suc- 
cess of  iheir  missionary's  endeavors.  Here 
and  there  wo  do  find  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing- like  hope.  A  few,  a  very  few,  persona:, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  appear  lo 
have  had  their  curiosity  warmly  excited, 
and  to  have  received  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  languages  with  not  only 
picnsurc  and  gratitude,  but  in  such  a  uay 
as  might  fairly  indicate  a  resolution  to  study 
them  with  a  view  to  the  serious  compari- 
son of  the  popular  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  popish  Kystem  wilh  the- word  of  in- 
spiration. But,  in  general,  the  persons  wil- 
ling  10  purchase,  or  even  to  accept  of  Bi> 
bles,  seem  to  have  been  liberals  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  politics ;  M'ho  desired  to  have 
the  books  offered  by  Mr.  Borrow  from  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  which  must  have  been 
uppermost  with  Napoleon,  when,  in  draw- 
ing out  a  catalogue  of  books  for  his  cabinet 
library  on  the  vovngc  to  Kgypl,  he  gave 
one  section  to  jlythology,  and  included 
therein  the  Old  Testament.  All  the  courte- 
sy and  kindness  which  Mr.  Borrow  often 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  rural  cu- 
rates only  leaves  us  with  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  Blanco  White  did  not  exag- 
gerate in  his  *  Doblado*a  Letters'  the  vast 
spread  of  infidelity  among  the  Spanish 
prienthood.  But  certainly  Mr.  Borrow  gives 
some  anecdotes  about  (he  religion  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  for  which  even  'Doblado' 
had  not  prepared  us.  If  we  are  to  rely  on 
these  pages — and  assuredly,  though  we  OC* 
cashna))y  demur   to   their   authority,  we 


never  question  the  entire  veraciousness  ol 
their  author — there  arc  at  this  moment 
priests,  and  even  hifthopa,  in  Spain,  who  ad* 
here  in  secret  to  Judaixm — nay,  to  Ma' 
hometai  iim! 

Bul  it  is  not  our  wish  to  go  into  any  ex-l 
amtnaiion  or  discussion  either  of  the  pru-j 
dcnce  of  the  Bible  Society  on  ibis  occasion^] 
or  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Spanish  Church*] 
Our   business   is   literary.      We  conceive 
that  Mr.  Borrow  has  in  these  pages  eome] 
out  as  ani  English   author  of  high    mark. 
Considering  the  book  merely  as  one  of  ad- 
ventures, it  seems  to  ns  about  the  moat  ex- 
traordinary one  that  has  appeared  in  ot 
own,  or  inJecd  in  any  other  language,  for. 
very  long  time  past.     Indeed,  we  ore  mor»1 
frequently  reminded  of  Gil  Bios,  in  the  nar-( 
rotives  of  this  pious,  single-bcaried  mat 
than  in  the  perusal  of  almost  any  moderi 
novelist's  pages. 

We  intend  to  quote  largely  ;  bat  we  hoi 
to  quote  enough  to  give  our  readers  an  ade-1 
quato  notion  ofMr.  Sorrow's  style  and  roeth-j 
od  of  observing,  and  thinking,  and  writing,] 
without  interfering  with  the  interest  of  hii 
book  as  a  whole.    In  this  view,  we  shall  take] 
one,  and  that  the  first  of  hrs  peninsular  ex- 
peditions— which  began  at  Lisbon,  and,  car*] 
rying  him  through  Bodajoa  and  Talarera  to] 
Madrid,  ended  at  Seville  ;  thus  leaving  un- 
touched the  greater  part  of  his  first  roTumo] 
and  the  whole  of  the  second.     We  bccii 
with  a  sketch  near  Mafra.   He  is  conversmf 
with  his  guide  about  the  beautiful  cnvironi 

"I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  fais  parents  wc 
acquBin(i.'<l  with  the  Scn|»ture  and  ever  read  it ;  hd 
liid  not,  ho^vi■vi'r,  scviri  to  uniJcrstauil  mi:.     I  nii 
licru  obsurve  that  tlic  boy  wax  fifWn  yi^ars  ofag^l 
that  he  was  in  innny  rcepccls  vrrv  intilligent,  an4j 
had  ftomeknowlt^dgeofthelAtin  language;  DeTeM 
iheleM  hfl  knc-w  not  ilie  Scnpiure  even  by  nuD8^| 
and  I  have  nodmibr,  from  what  I  sabseqnently  cib>] 
«er\'ed,  that  at  leant  In-o-lhirdi  of  his  caunlrrmca] 
nre  on  tlial  important  point  uo  wivcr  llisn  hiintuir*] 
."Vt  llic  doora  oI'villagB  inn*,  at  the  beartlis  of  tin;! 
rustics',  in  the  ficM»  where  tl>py  labar,  at  the  etOQOJ 
fountains  by  iho  waysido,  where  ihoy  water  tb*"i| 
catti?,  I  have  questioned  the  lower  class  of  Xt 
ctiildren  of  Portugal  about  the  Scripture,  the  Bibl 
'ho  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  no  one  in 
stance  bnvt.-  they  known  what  I  was  alluding t(^< 
could  return  mo  a  rational  answer,  though  on 
other  matters  tbcir  replies  were  surisiblt:  enottfhi 
mileed,  nothing  eurpriaed  me  more  than  the 
nml  unemhorraBsed  manner  in  which  tho  Portt 
gut'Sit  peasantry  auttain  a  convention,  and  the 
purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  expreaa  their 
tiioaghts,  and  yet  few  of  them  can  read  or  wrile; 
wbeteaii  iJic  pt-afaotrr  of  England,  whose  edaea- 
lion  ti  in  general  much  superior,  arc  in  tlicir  con> 
versalion  conrae  and  dull  almost  to  bnilnlity,  aod 
■bsnrilly  ungrammatical  in  llirir  langtiogi-,  ttioagti 
ijie  Eiiglisb  tongue  ict  upon  tho  wlwtc,  more  aUa» 


pt«  in  \t»  itnicturo  tbin  tho  PortuffQese." — mx 
19. 20. 

The  folInwiD^  passage  ii  from  Mr.  Bor- 
tow'b  account  of  bis  journey  through  Por- 
tugal to  the  Spanish  frontier. 

"Monte  Moro  ta  tho  lietd  of  a  ranf^e  of  hilla 
«bicb  croa  tliiii  part  of  tbc  Alonitujo.  snd  from 
liescu  iL*  y  fork  i.'iii»t  and  coullicagt,  lowinlH  ibc 
fornirr  of  nbicli  (lirtcliniia  lits  the  ilirt-ct  road  to 
ElvKff,  Bodnjor,  and  Mndriil ;  and  loMaids  lie  Ut- 
ter  Ifial  lo  Cvora.  A  bpauliftjl  mnimtsin,  covtred 
to  the  lopwilli  cork-lrpcff,  la  \\m  lliird  ol'ihe chain, 
nhicli  aliiTta  ihe  w»j  in  the  din-ction  oTKIvan.  It 
is  caltfd  Monte  Atino :  a  brook  brawU  at  ila  baae. 
and  •■  I  paiscd  it  tii<j  aun  »aa  abitiin!;  jrlorioualy 
on  tlie  gn-en  litTUngi.-,  nn  wl.ich  Hixks  ol'  ponte 
■Were  fcvding,  with  iln'irbilix  rinjfiny  merrily,  no 
that  the  loul  enttntbU  r^^-mhli'd  a  fairy  acrno  ;  and 
that  noiliinp  might  be  wanird  to  rorr.pkie  the  [»ic- 
Iiir^,  1  hem  met  a  man,  a  ;foaihi?r(<,  boofaih  an 
axiiih<:ira,  wliaj>e  appeannce  rt^alled  lo  my  mind 
the  Brute  Cartr,  niL-olioactl  iii  llio  Daniah  ballad  of 
Swmyne  Vonvcd: 

*  A  wiM  nrine  on  lii»  shnuWer*  be  kept, 
And  apon  his  bo»orn  a  black  b«ar  «lopr  ; 
And  alKiat  liii  flnRvrs,  with  bntr  o'efclung, 
Tbe  aqairrrl  sporird  and  wsomI  ehmg.' 

**  Upon  Uio  sbculilor  of  ibi?  |fo■lh<^rd  was  a  bcaal. 
vhurh  bo  lotd  me  wa«  a  luotni,  or  otter,  which  b<- 
had  lalfly  cnu^Tit  in  ihe  noivtiboring  brook  ;  it  bad 
a  string  round  its  ii'-rk,  which  was  attached  to  hia 
■rm.  At  \\\t  Iffl  fide  was  a  ba^.  from  the  top  of 
which  pi.'i*ri;d  ihc  beads  of  two  or  thrrt"  sinjEpilar- 
looking'  anininlf^  and  at  his  riifht  nas  sqiiaUed  the 
fallen  euli  of  a  wolf,  wiiicb  hu  was  L'nilL'Uvoring  to 
lame ;  bin  whole  appi  arance  was  to  the  la^l  digrce 
n*tge  and  wild-  Aftt^ra  litlln  converaaiion.aucb 
ai  ihote  who  meet  on  the  rr-ad  frequently  bold,  I 
•#kod  him  if  be  could  rtad,  bttt  he  mad«  me  no 
aoawer.  I  thnn  inquired  if  he  knew  any  thinp  of 
Uod  or  Jesus  Christ ;  he  looked  me  fixedly  in  the 
face  for  0  mofncnt.  and  tbL-ii  turned  hia  countenance 
towards  the  aiin,  wbicli  wan  b(.-j[;iiiniii{f  toaink  in  the 
west,  nodded  to  it,  and  Ui<>ii  »<;Htn  hMibed  6xedly 
upon  m>>.  1  hf-liiTVe  tliat  1  iindi-ralood  the  mute 
fvply.  which  probably  wsfu  that  it  waa  God  who 
mado  that  glorioUB  li^ht  which  illnmca  and  clad 
dens  all  crvation ;  and,  (fralified  with  that  belief^  1 
left  hmi.  and  hastened  aAer  my  companionst  wIh> 
Wen*  by  tiiia  lime  a  conbidi-ralile  way  in  advance. 

**I  Itave  ftlway!)  found  in  tlio  dioposilion  of  the 
children  of  the  fielda  a  more  dt>termwiL-d  tendency 
U)  reltgtoD  and  piuly  than  amongst  the  inhabitant« 
oflowna  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  obriou^:  tliey 
are  Icm  acquainti^  wilh  the  works  of  man's  hands 
than  wilh  thoae  of  God ;  their  occupations,  too, 
which  are  aimple.  and  requiring  Icm  of  ingvnaity 
and  akill  than  ihose  which  engage  the  attention  of 
tin  ulhiT  portion  of  their  fcl]ow>creatur^  aro  teas 
f«vonble  to  the  engendering  of  sclf-conccil  and 
■uffieiency,  so  utterly  at  rariancu  with  that  lowli- 
ec«8  of  spirit  which  coostitutea  the  best  foimdation 
of  piety.  The  mieerers  and  acoffers  at  reli^fion  do 
not  spring  from  amonifst  tlic  aimplo  cliildicn  of 
natani  but  arc  tbo  excrescences  of  orcrwrought 
lefininnent ;  and  ihonj^h  liieir  baleful  iuQuence  baa 


indeed  pencinicd  to  the  country,  and  cornipted 
man  there,  llic  aoiirce  and  fountain-bead  was 
stnnngst  crowded  bouAt^a,  wbr>rc  nature  ia  scarcely 
i(ROwn.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  for  per- 
Icclion  amongst  (he  rural  population  of  any  coiin- 
'ry ;  perfection  in  not  to  be  fwind  amongst  t!ie  chil- 
dren of  ll>e  fall,  wherever  their  abodes  may  happen 
to  bo ;  but,  until  the  h<-art  itiHcredits  llit_>  exwtunco 
of  a  God,  there  ia  still  Itopn  fur  the  soul  of  the  poa- 
«eaeor,  however  stained  with  crime  he  may  he,  for 
eren  Simon  the  magician  was  converted;  but 
*ben  the  heart  is  onca  ste^'Ied  with  infidelity — 
infidelity  confirmed  bv  carnal  wiadom — an  exulie- 
ranee  of  the  grace  of  God  is  required  to  melt  it* 
which  ia  svldiMn  mniiifeatud.  We  n-ad  in  tho 
bipfised  book  that  the  Pliarisee  and  the  wizard  be- 
.^ani<>  r<ct'pTacIeii  of  grace ;  but  wh^ro  is  tliero 
infn'ion  made  of  the  conversion  of  tlie  snecnng 
^iadduceeV— pp.  4(M3. 

Our  next  extract  gives  a  nighi^scene  at 
[^Tora,  where  our  tnlsfionnry  hnd  taken  up 
hifl  quarters  ia  the  midst  oi  n  motley  coin* 
pBoy  of  smugglers  of  tho  border— a  wild 
scene,  wild  people,  and  strange  and  affecting 
{glimpses  of  wild  aupcrstitioDS  barbored  in 
rude  but  kind  hearts. 


'*Thani^ht  was  very  atormy,  and  at  abmit 
nine  we  henrd  a  galloping  towarda  tlie  door, 
ajid  then  a  loud  knocking:  it  was  opened^  ana 
in  rushed  a  wild-looking  man,  tnountcJ  on  a 
donkey  :  he  wore  a  rnggM  jacket  of  ahcepakin, 
ciiled  in  Spanish  zamnrra.  ivith  breeches  of  the 
*ame  as  fur  down  as  hie  knees:  his  legs  wera 
bare.  Around  bis  sombrero,  or  shadDn*y  hat, 
nms  tied  a  targe  quantity  of  the  herb  which  in 
Bnalish  is  called  ruscmnry,  in  Sp«nifth  romero, 
and  in  the  rustic  language  of  Portugal  alecrim;  i 
whii'th  Inst  ia  a  word  of  Scandinnvjnn  origin 
(flleffrett),  signifying  the  ctfin-nlant,  nnd  was 
probably  carried  into  the  south  ny  the  Vandals. 
The  man  seemed  frnniic  with  terror,  and  said 
(hat  the  witches  Imd  l>ccn  pursuing  him  and 
hovering  over  liis  head  for  Ihe  lust  two  league*. 
EIc  cnmo  from  the  Spanish  frontier  with  meal 
and  other  nrticlea ;  he  anid  !bat  his  wife  waa 
following  him  and  would  soon  arrive,  and  in 
about  nquarter  nfan  hour  she  made  her  appear- 
ance, dripping  wttti  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  u 
donkey. 

"  I  awked  my  friends  the  contraband ista  why 
he  wore  the  rnscmtiry  in  his  hat ;  whereupon 
they  told  me  that  it  was  good  against  wttaiea 
aiKf  tlie  mischances  on  the  road.  I  had  no  time 
lo  argue  against  this  sitpe rati t ion,  for,  aa  tho 
chaise  was  to  be  ready  at  five  the  next  morning, 
1  wished  to  tnakc  the  most  of  the  abort  time  . 
which  1  could  devote  lo  alccp. 

"I  rose  at  lour,  and  nUer  having  taken  some 
refrcahineni,  1  descended  and  found  the  ttrange 
man  and  his  wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner by  tho  fire,  wliifh  was  still  burning;  they 
soon  awoke  ant!  bcu^n  preparing  their  brcnkfast, 
which  consisted  of  salt  aardinhns,  broiled  upon 
the  cmhcrt?.  In  the  mean  time  the  woman  aani; 
snatches  of  the  beautiful  hymn,  very  comtnon^xTt. 
Spoifi,  wbicW  com\neQC«a  ^i^^»■.— 
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*  Once  of  oiA  tipoB  a  raonnlaiD,  sbrpTierds  ovprroonc 
■with  !il«p. 
^nr  to  BoiMem'»  boljr  tower,  kept  at  ilui!  of  night 
their  abeepi 
annil  »bnul  ihe  ttanir  tliey  nodded  of  a  huge  \g- 

niird  oab. 
^bcoce  ilie  crackling  (lame  atccndlog,  bright  aod 
clear,  llie  darkorsa  brake.' 

I*  On  honring  that  I  wn»  ahodt  to  depart,  she 

lid,  'You  phall  have  Bome  of  my  husbnnd'B 

cinary,  which  will  keep  you   from  danifcr, 

nd  prevcnl  any  niisfnrlunc  occurring.'    1  wm 

foolUh  eiiuu;{h  lo  pffruijl  hur  to  put  some  of  it  in 

my  hat"— pp.  6S-68. 

Riding  among   tlie   moiintnina  near  Ks- 

itremof,  Mr.  Borrow  is  called  to  o  halt  by 

lis  first  peninsular  specimen  of  Druidical 

Temnins.     How  genuine  is  ibe  spirit  of  his 

commentary ! 

'*  After  proceeding-  about  a  league  and  a  half, 

A  blast  came  booming  from  the  nortti,  roUiojf  ho- 

Ibre  it  inimenne  riouda  nf  dust;  happily  it  did 

not  blow  in  our  facet,  or  it  would  have  men  dif- 

icult  to  proceed,  ao  great  was  its  violence.     We 

^liad  lrl\  tttc  road  in  order  In  lake  advantage  of 

one  of  tiioac  abort  cuts,  which,  though  iMuaahle 

for  a  hordc  or  a  mule,  are  far  too  rousfh  lo  per 

mil  any  ppecics  of  carriage  lo  imvelnlonf^  them. 

We  were  in  the  midst  oiaainle.  hnisbwood,  and 

huge  nieoea  of  rock,  whirh  thickly  (tiudded  the 

ground.    These  are  the  sionea  which  farm  the 

laJerras  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  those  eingiihir 

louHlaina  w'lich  riae  in   naked  horriilncaia,  like 

I  the  ribs  of  Bomc  mighty  cnrcaas  from  which  the 

has  been  torn.     Many  of  tliese  alonca,  or 

Tocka,  gravt  out  of  the  earih,  and  many  lay  on 

ita   anrfare  unatlAnhed,  perhapit  wrested   from 

their  bed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.     Whilai 

loiliDK  aloiij;  these  wild  waatea.  1  obaer^-cd,  a 

little  way  to  my  Ict^  a  pile  of  atones  of  rather  a 

^singuhr  nnpeanince,  and  rode  up  to  it.    It  was 

■fli  Druidical  alliir,  and  the  mo«l  perfect  and  beau- 

lifo!  one  of  the   kind  which  I  ha<I  ever  seen.     It 

was  circular,  and  consieied  of  atones  tmmenaely 

iarge  nnd  heavy  at  the  boibim,  which  towarde 

top  became  thinner  ami  iliinncr.  having  been 

ihioueJ  by  tlic  hand  of  art  to  somcttuDg  of  the 

■hape  of  scollopuhelU.     Phejte  were  auraiount- 

r«d  oy  averj'large  flat  atone,  which  slanted  down 

-towards  the  somh,  where  was  a  door.    Three  or 

four  individuals  might  have  taken  shelter  within 

|.1he  interior,  in  which  was  growing  a  small  thorn- 

Llree. 

"I  gMxd  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  the 

t|>ilfi  whore  the  Hrbl  oolonisls  of  Europe  olTered 

Vtbeir  worship  to  the  unknown  Ood.  The  temples 

[«r  the  mighty  nnd  skilful  Romnn,  comparatively 

I  of  mtKlcrn  date,  have  rrunibleii  to  duet   in  jta 

nciffhborhood.  The  churches  of  the  Arinn  Ooih, 

*ui  aucceasor  in  power,  have  sunk  beneath  the 

Earth,  and  are  not  to  be  found  ;  and  tlie  mosques 

f«f  the  Moor,  tlie  conqueror  of  the  Goth,  where 

(ftnd  what  are  they?    L'pun  the  rock,  massea  of 

hoarj-  and  vaninhing  rnin.     Not  so  the  PruidV 

■tone ;  there  it  stands  on   the  hill  of  wind^,  a^ 

strong  and  as  freshly  new  aa  the  day,  perhaps 

thirty  .ceotarica  beck,  when  it  wax  firat  raited 


(FfiB. 

by  means  which  ore  a  rojrrtcrf.  Earlhqu:»l 
have  heai-ed  ft,  but  its  rope<elone  has  not  tall- 
rain-Roods  have  deluged  it.  Iiut  failed  lo  sw 
It  from  its  ainiion;  Ihe  burning  sun  has  floahi 
upon  It,  bat  neither  sjilit  nor  rrumhled  it^  oi 
Time,  stern  old  Time,  has  rubh«'d  it  witJt 
iron  loolh,  and  with  what  effect  let  lhu«e  wl 
view  it  declare.  Thrrc  it  standa ;  and  be  wl 
wiflheH  to  study  the  litemlnre,  the  Iroming,  ni 
the  history  of  the  anrieni  Cell  arMl  Cynil 
may  gaiteon  jt«  broad  coverinj?,  and  plean 
that  blank  stone  the  wholt?  known  amount.  Tl 
Roman  has  lel\  behind  htm  his  deathh-us  wi 
ings,  bin  history,  and  his  songs;  the  (ioUi 
liiurgy,  his  tnulitions,  and  the  germs  of  nol 
inBtilutiotm;  Ihe  Moor  his  chivalry,  his  dli 
veriea  in  modir ine,  and  the  fmrndationa  ot  model 
commerce ;  and  where  is  the  memorial  of 
Druidie  races  7  Yonder:  thai  pile  of  cler 
stone:"— p.  U8-lif*. 

On  renching  Etvaa  Afr.  Borron*  was  cui 
ons  to  examine  the  forti&cations;  but  tl 
officer  in  command  denied  admission.  Oi 
author's  coroinentory  is  too  bold  to 
omitted — for  boldness  of  thought  and  lat 
gung'e  is  the  broadest  slamp  of  Uio  mai 
We  demur  to  his  cbaracier  of  the  nines 
Portugal ;  but  perhaps  he  is  no  wine  bil 
ber  at  all.  What  he  says  of  our  own  popi 
larity  in  Portugal  is,  we  believe,  too  truej 
nnd  perhaps  in  what  he  says  of  (he  feelii 
towards  ua  in  France  he  is  not  ao  far  wroi 
neither.  He  is  not  speaking  of  Paris 
Boulogne. 

*■  He  propently  appeared,  and  jnqtiired  whttt 
[  was  an  Englishman  ;  to  which,  baring  repU 
in  (he  affiraistiv«-i  be  Buid.  *  In  tltal  caa^  sir,  r| 
cannot  enter:  indeivl,  il  is  not  tlic  cuatofo  to  | 
nut  any  foreigners  to  vutit  the  fort-'  I  anawt 
that  it  was  perfectly  iiidiirer<?nt  to  me  whether 
visited  it  or  not ;  and,  having  taken  n  survey 
Bndajox  from  the  psatem  aide  of  the  hlll|  dei 
cd  by  tlic  way  1  came. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  bcoeficiaj  rosulta  off 
ing  «  naliua  and  emiunOcring  blood  ondi 
it«i  dtifeitce.     Tb(^  Engti^li,  wlio  liave  never  I 
war  with  Portugal,  who  liavK  fought  foritsindepi 
dencc  on  land  and  sea,  and  slwnya  with 
who  hsve  forc^  itiemselTea  by  a  treaty  of 
nterce  to  drink  its  coarse  anil   BIthy  wines,  wh( 
no  otlicr  nation  carva  to  tsate.  are  the  mo«t  un; 
lar  people  who  viait  Portwal.     The  (Vendi  hai 
rsvagi'd  the  country  WKli  brv  and  sword,  and  •! 
the  hluod  of  its  sous  hke  water  ;  the  French 
not  its  fruits  and  loathe  its  wines,  yet  thrre  ia 
bud  spirit  in   Portiigil  toward  the  Prvnch. 
r«>aaon  of  this  ia  no  mystery :  it  is   the  (iituno 
ofthe  Poituguese  only,  but  of  corrupt  mid  uni 
generate  man,  to  dtalike  bis  bcnefsctont,  wIhx 
coaferring  bencAta  upon  bim,  monify  m  Ibo 
generous  manner  his  miaerabtn  vanity, 

"There  is  no  countr>-  in  which  the  Englifih : 
so  poptilor  09  io   France  ;  but,  though  tbe  Frem 
lisvc  Doeii  rri-qiienlly  roughly  liandkd  by  tiie  El 
lisb,  and  have  seen  their  capital   occufiied   by 
Engliab  army,  they  hare  acrer  b«eii  subjected 
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llw  ompMed  itr^nminy  or  receiving  usietance  f^ra 
IJWiii.^— pp.  143,  Mi 

Soon  after  psiting  tiie  Spanish  line  Mr. 
Borrow  fell  into  company  with  a  party  of 
bia  old  friends  ihe  gipnies.  One  o(  them, 
Ibe  Antonio  familiar  to  the  readem  of  his 
former  work,  olfcra  lobe  his  guide  onward] 
•ltd  the  ancient  honkering  for  Romman  so- 
ciety is  toDBirons?  f<^^  ^he  temptation.  The 
miitionary  accepts  the  oflcr  ;  and  wo  have 
him  pursuing  tiis  way  for  more  than  a  week, 
mounted  on  n  spare  pony  (Kgyptice  gras), 
frcm  the  Gileno  cnmp — lodging,  whether 
in  field,  forest,  village,  town,  or  city,  exactly 
vhcre  Antonio  would  nntiirnlly  have  lodged 
had  there  been  no  stranger  with  him. — • 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  through- 
out  his   travels   Mr.   Borrow   has   tisually 

^pu«ed  with  gipsies  for  one,  in  part  at  least, 
of  their  own  blood.  It  was  so  at  Moscow — 
"vbere  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  celebrated 
Singing    Company   was  at  once   ready   to 

'liail  him  as  a  kinsman.  It  is  so  everywhere 
in  Spain  ;  and  mosit  que^r  are  fiome  of  the 

I^Multa  to  the  supposed  '*  London  Culoro.'* 

**Tow»nI«  evening  we  rlr^w  near  to  a  !»rfjp 
iswn  or  vUlige.  'Thst  io  M^ridn.'  nid  Antonio, 
*fiinn«riy  a  mighty  ciiy  ofihe  Corahai.  Wciliall 
•lay  faera  to-ni^t,  sntl  perhsp^i  fur  a  cisy  or  two* 
far  I  liave  »oinc  buainoM  of  Egypt  to  ^ranMct  in 
1^  place.  Now,  bmlhcr,  bte(i  aeid»  with  tlic 
bonKk  and  wail  for  me  bcnealli  yonder  wall.  I 
mint  gu  beFbn?  snd  *t^  in  what  condition  ntatterK 
■taad.  I  dumountpcl,  and  let  down  on  a  slone 
Wncfttli  the  ruined  wall  to  which  Antonio  tiod  n>a- 
tioMd  Rifl ;  the  son  went  down,  and  tfie  air  wan 
nrondin^lj  ke^m  ;  I  drew  close  around  me  an  old 
tUUlvd  g>p*y  cloak  with  which  my  romfMnron  Find 
MMrided  mv,  and,  being  sorm-wliut  fatigued,  fell 
into  a  dxnn  which  lasted  for  iit-arly  an  lioiir. 

■•Is  yoiir  worship  iho  LoniUio  CoJoro  1' ttaid  a 
Mrtng«  voice  cloae  be«idri  me.  I  sttrte'I,  Bit<i  Ikh 
lu>)ilu>e  face  of  a  woman  peering  under  my  liat. 
NatwiUiatanding  the  dtwk,  I  cotild  see  that  the 
ftaltma  were  hideously  agly  and  almost  black ; 
they  boUtnged,  iit  fact,  to  a  gifMy  croni.',  at  )<«bI 
itTMly  years  of  age  leaning  upon  a  vtafT.  'Is 
year  worship  the  I^mkin  CaToro?' repealed  she. 
'  1  am  he  whom  voa  seeki*  said  I ;  •  where  is  Anto. 
BioT  Curriaiuin,  eurelattAs  harihuUng  atrths 
rfsia.**  jaul  ttio  crone:  come  with  me,  CaToro  of 
Btjr  garlochin,  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker  ;  he 
wilt  ba  thero  anon."  I  followed  tlie  crone,  who 
iad  tho  way  into  the  towu,  which  was  ruiitouii  arid 
Mcmiogly  hall'  deserted;  we  went  up  the  dtreer, 
ftwn  which  Hho  turned  into  a  narrow  atid  dark 
Ime.  and  preaeoOr  opuned  the  |j-ste  of  a  Inrgc  dila- 
fiteed  hoiisc.  *  Com»  in/  said  she.  'And  the 
MS  1*  [  demanded.  '  Bring  iho  gras  in  too ;  my 
cbaba,  linng  the  gras  in  too ;  there  i«  room 
tat  the  gras  in  my  liillc  slabte.'  We  catered 
a  targe  court,  acroas  which  we  proceeded  till  we 

•  "T)>«in(tMi«iaew,  doing  butiness  ; — heha«  muoii 

«M  to  do." 
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c%TMi  to  a  wide  doorway.  '  Go  in,  my  child  of 
Rgypt,'  said  th«*  li«g:  'go  in:  tJiat  is  my  little 
stable.'  'Tlie  pIsc"  is'ai)  dark  as  pitch,'  naid  I, 
*  and  may  be  a  wvll  for  what  I  know  ;  bring  a  light, 
rir  I  Will  not  enter.'  •  Give  me  the  solanuri 
(bridle).'  said  the  hag,  •  and  I  will  lead  voar  horaa 
in,  my  chaba  of  G^ypt ;  yeit,  and  tether  him  to  my 
little  manj^er.*  She  led  the  horse  through  the 
doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy  m  tho  darktieaa ; 
prescniiy  the  horse  shook  himself:  '  Orasriilerv- 
iamot,^  said  the  hag*  who  now  made  her  wppe^u 
ance  with  the  bridle  in  her  hand;  the  horM  baa 
sliaken  hlmnelf;  be  is  not  harmed  by  bis  dsy's 
Journe)'.  Now  let  us  go  id,  my  Cotofo,  into  my 
.'itllc  room.' 

"  We  entered  the  house  and  found  ourselves  in 
n  vast  room,  which  would  have  been  quite  dark 
but  fur  a  fuiol  glow  which  appeared  nt  the  far- 
ther end  ;  it  procf^drd  from  a  hrasero,  beside 
wbir.h  were  squatted  two  dusky  figures.  'These 
are  ('alleeo,'  said  the  hag ; '  one  is  my  daughter, 
and  the  other  is  her  chnhi ;  sit  down,  my  r.on- 
don  (^nloro,  and  let  us  hear  you  speak'  1  looked 
Tihom  fnr  R  chair,  but  could  see  none  :  at  a  short 
distance,  however,  I  perceived  the  end  of  a 
broken  pillar  lying  on  the  floor  ;  this  1  rolled  to 
the  brHficro  and  sat  down  upon  iL  'This  is  a 
line  hou«e,  moiher  of  the  gipsies,'  said  I ;  '  ra- 
rher  cold  and  damp,  though:  It  appeara  large 
enough  to  bp  a  barrack.'  '  Plenty  of  houses  in 
.Vlerida,  my  London  Caloro,  fome  of  ihem  just 
IS  they  were  left  by  the  Corahnnocs.  Ah  !  a  ^_ 
line  people  nre  Iho  Corahanoes ;  I  often  wi^  ^| 
myself  m  tlielr  chim  once  more.'  '  How  is  ™ 
this,  mother?'  said  1;  *hnve  you  been  in  the 
Lind  of  the  Moors  T  'Twice  have  I  been  in 
iheir  country,  rov  Caloro — twice  have  I  been  in 
the  land  of  Uie  Corahai.  The  first  time  is  more 
than  fifty  years  ago;  I  was  then  with  the  Scse 
(Spnniimls).  fcir  my  husband  was  n  soldier  of 
the  tVullis  (King)  of  Spain,  nrwl  Oran  at  that 
time  belonged  to  Spain.'  'You  were  not  then 
with  the  real  Moom,'  said  I,  'but  only  with  the 
.Spaniards  who  occupied  part  of  their  country?* 
■  1  have  been  with  tJie  reni  Moors,  my  London 
Cnloro  About  furty  years  aco  I  wna  with  my 
ro  in  Cruta,  for  he  was  still  a  soldier  of  tho 
l(ing;  nnd  he  »aid  to  me  one  day,  '  I  am  tired 
ol  this  plneo,  where  there  is  no  bread  and  le<a 
wat**r  ;  I  will  esca|>e  and  turn  to  Corahano:  tbi'a 
night  I  will  kill  my  sergeant,  and  (lee  to  the 
camp  of  the  Moor.'  '  Do  so,'  said  I,  '  my  chabo; 
and  as  soon  as  mny  be  I  will  follow  vou  and  be- 
come a  Coraliani.'  That  same  night  he  killed 
his  serieant,  who  five  years  before  had  called 
him  Ciilo  and  cursed  him;  then  running  to  the 
ipall  he  dropped  from  it,  and,  amidst  many 
sboLB,  he  escaped  to  ilic  land  of  Uic  Corahai :  as 
for  myself)  1  remHined  iu  the  presidio  of  Ceuta 
as  a  sultlcr.  selling  wioe  nnd  repani  to  Ibe  hun- 
dunnres.  Two  years  pneecd  by,  and  I  neither 
wiw  nor  heard  from  my  ro.  One  day  there 
came  a  strange  man  to  my  cachimani  (winr- 
shop) ;  he  was  dreraed  hkc  a  Cortihnno,  and  yit 
he  uid  not  look  like  one;  he  looked  more  Uke  a 
cutlurdo  (black),  and  yet  he  was  not  a  catlardo 
either,  though  he  waa  nlrooat  black ;  and  as  I 
looked  upon  him  I  thought  he  looked  ^imeihJng 
like  the  Errnte  (gipsies);  and  he  raid  to  me, 
'Zincali;  chochipe!'  and  thco  be  whiskered  te 
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[le  in  queer  Un^a^e^  which  I  could  vrarcely 

[■lindereland,  '  Your  ro  is  waiUnjr ;  come  with  tnc, 
mv  little  sitter,  onil   I  will   tnkc  you  unto  him.' 

:* Where  is  he?'  mid  I;  iind  h«  pointed  (o  the 
ivest,  tP  the  land  of  the  Coraliai,  nnd  iatd, '  He 

[h  yonder  nway ;  come  with  me.  hlUe  slater,  the 
TD  it  waiting.'  For  a  moment  I  wa«  afruid,  but 
S  bethought  me  of  my  hueband,  aiid  t  wished  to 
be  amontfst  the  Conibai.  The  fienlmcl  chal- 
lenj^d  us  at  llie  jretc,  but  I  irave  him  rcpnni,  nnd 
he  Ictus  pass.  About  a  le^iftie  from  the  lown. 
b^ueath  ft  cerro  (hill),  tve  found  Tour  men  anil 
vrnmen,  all  very  blade  like  the  ntninge  man,  nnd 
thev  nil  saluted  me  and  called  me  little  sister, 
and  they  gave  me  other  cloibc&,  and  I  looked 
like  a  Corahani,  and  away  we  marched  for 
many  dayH  amidst  deserts  and  small  vilbgvs, 

.  and  more  than  once  it  seemed  to  me  (lint  I  was 

•  amongst  the  Errate,  for  their  way*  were  the 
'•arae  i   the  men  would  hokkawnr  (r.himt)  with 

•  male*  and  omes,  and  the  wom^i  told  baji ;  and 
'ailcrmnny  days  we  came  before  a  laree  town. 
^and  the   black  man  paid,  'Go  in  tlierc, Tittle  «ia> 

ter,  and  there  you  will  find  your  ro;'  and  I  went 
'10  the  ^tc,  and  an  armed  Comhano  flood  witli- 
:»  the  gate,  and  I  looked  in  his  face,  and  lot  it 
'  waa  mv  ro. 

" '  \frcll,  brother,  to  be  short,  my  ro  wm  kiiled  in 
the  wars,  Iteriirc  &  lotvn  to  whicli  the  king  of  iho 
Conihai  laid  siege,  and  I  became  a  piuli  (widow), 
and  I  returned  to  iho  Tillage  oftho  renegades,  u  it 
'  wax  called,  and  supported  myselfas  well  as  I  could  ; 
and  one  day,  u  I  n'as  sitting  weeping,  titc  black 
man,  whom  1  hod  never  seen  since  the  day  he 
brought  me  to  my  ro,  sgiin  etood  before  me,  and 
jd.  *Como  with  me,  linle  slater,  coow  with  me; 
jllie  ro  is  at  band  :'  and  I  went  with  hiint  and  b**. 

I  and  tbe  gale  in  the  desert  was  the  fame  party  of 
Iflck  men  and  women  which  I  had  seen  before. 
*  Where  is  mr  ro!'  said  I.  'Here  tie  i?.  Htlle  sis- 
ter,' said  the  black  man,  •  here  be  is;  from  this  day 
1  am  tbe  ro*  and  you  the  romi ;  com^,  let  us  go,  for 

'there  is  business  to  be  done.'  And  1  went  with 
him,  and  ho  was  my  ro ;  and  wc  lived  among  itic 
desert*,  and  bokkawsr'd  and  choried  and  told  bsjt ; 

.aod  I  said  to  myself,  '  This  is  goml :  sure  I  am 
amongst  the  Rrratr,  in  a  beitttr  chim  than  uiy 
own.'  And  I  had  throe  choi  by  the  blsck  cnati : 
two  of  them  died,  but  tlie  youngest,  who  is  the 
Calli  who  sits  fay  the  brasero,  was  spared  :  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  onco  in  the  winter-time  our  com- 
pany attempted  to  pass  a  wide  end  deepiiver,  and 
the  boat  overset,  and  all  our  people  were  drowned, 
all  but  myself  snd  my  cbsbi,  whom  \  bore  in  my 
bosom.  I  had  now  no  friends  amongst  the  Cora- 
bai,  and  I  wandered  nbout  the  desplobados,  howl- 
ing aod  lamenting  tdl  I  became  half  lih  (mad),  and 
in  this  manner  I  ibund  my  way  to  the  coast,  where 
I  msdd  friends  with  the  captain  of  i  ship*  and  re- 
turned to  this  land  of  Spam.  And  now  I  am  bsre. 
I  often  wished  myself  back  again  amongst  the 
Cormbai.'"— p.  165. 

Oar*  London  Caloro*  ianov,  we  tinder- 
j  tland,  a  married  man  :  but  in  1835  he  wb» 
I  open  to  ft  tender  proposition. 

••  In  the  aflemoon  I  was  seated  with  the  gtp«y 
atfUher  in  tbe  ball  i  Uio  two  CaUees  were  absent 


"  [Fra. 

telling  fortunes.    '  Are  yon  married,  my 
Cstoro!'  said  the  old  woman  to  mc    'Arerouj 
roV 

-  ,Hyje(^.— WJierorore  do  you  ask,  O  Dai  de  Ji 
Cales  f 

•*  Cipty  MaOter.—\t  is  high  time  that  tbe  lac 
of  tbe  chabi  were  taken  from  her,  and  lliat  she  I 
a  TO.    Yun  can  do  no  bt:livr  than  take  her  for  roi 
iny  London  Caloro. 

"Myflf- — 1  am  a  stranger  in  ihts  land,  O 
iher  of  tins  itiMies,  and  scarcely  know  how  to  pi 
vide  fhr  mysflli  much  less  for  a  romi. 

••  (iiptt/  Mnlhcr.~~Shr  wants  no  one  to  jnox 
for  her,  my  London  Caloro;  slm  can  at  anv  tit. 
provide  for  herself  and  hoT  ra  Slio  can  bokkawi 
tell  baji,  and  there  are  fsw  to  equnJ  her  at  stcali 
i  pastesas.  Were  she  once  at  Msdrilati,  she  wou| 
make  much  treostre ;  inlhisforossheisnahi  (k 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  :  but  id  the 
baro  it  wmdd  be  another  Dialler  :  she  would 
dressed  in  larhipi  and  sonncai  (silk  and  golt 
whilst  you  would  ride  about  on  your  black-tad 
gra ;  and  when  you  bad  got  much  tn>B>>uret 
might  reluro  hiiher  and  live  like  a  Crallis,  ami 
irw  Errate  of  the  Chim  del  Manro  should 
Hou'ii  th'rir  heads  to  you.  What  say  you,  my 
don  Csloro  * 

'•  Myitlf. — Tour  pla^t  is  a  plausible  one,  motbpf 
but  1  aiiH  SB  you  are  swarf,  of  another  chim, 
have  no  incbtiaiioa  to  pAM  my  life  in  tbis  counir 

"  Oipay  Mi4hf.T. — Then  return  to  your  o» 
country,  my  Culoro;  the  chibi  csu  eruss  the  pal 
Wruld  she  not  do  business  in  l^ondon  with 
rest  of  the  Calort  J  Or  why  not  go  to  the  land' 
the  Corabai  ! 

**  Myxtf.    And  what  sliould  we  do  in  tl>e 
of  the  Coraliai !    It  is  a  poor  and  wild  eountiyJ 
beliere. 

*"  Gipsy  Mother.    Aromali  t    I  almost  think  tl 
I  am  ifpeakingtoa  lllipendi  (eimph-loii).    Are  the 
not  horses  to  chore !   Yfs  J  trow,  belter  ones  il 
in  this  land,  and  asses  and  mules.     In  the  land 
tbe  Corahai  you  must  bokkswar  and  chore  eren 
you  muat  here,  or  iu  your  own  sountry,  or  else  yl 
are  no  Calonx     Cem  you  not  join  youraftlfe* 
Uie  black  people  who  live  in  the  dcsjiobladoa  T    Vl 
tiur^ly ;  and    glad  thi'y  would  be  to  have 
them  the  Errate  from   Spain  and   ]>oiidon.     I 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  1  wish  not  to  din  in  l| 
chim,  but  yonder,  far  away,  where  both   m 
are  steeping.   Take  the  chsbi.  therefore,  and  go 
Msdrilati  to  win  the  pem^.  and,  when  you  hsi 
itot  it,  return,  and  we  will  give  a  bonquet  loalll 
Busn£  (Chriotinns)  in  M<]-rida,  and  in  their  foodj 
will  mix  drow,  and  tlicy  shall  eni  and  burst  hi 

pouoned   sheep And    when 

have  oaien  we  will  leave  them,  and  away  to ' 
land  of  tbe  Moor."    pp.178    I8l. 

Mr.  Borrow,  we  Fuppotie,  had  nothing  {§ 
it  but  to  bint  that  be  was  engaged  to  be  tl 
Ko  of  some  Chnbi  among  the  Eaxt  Anglii 
Errate.  He  passes  over  bis  tnethud 
escape,  hovrever,  with  ft  lyrical  obscuritj 
and  we  aoon  find  bim  in  the  open  counli 
again  with  bis  elegant  companion  Anionic 
To  be  sure,  the  learned  and  derout  agei 
of  the  Bible  Society  seems  a  tittle  out  ol 


I 
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pUcfl  in  some  c(  lite  aiibspqucnt  scenes  of 
ihJR  journey.     For  example  : 

**  W«  dinniotintfd.  nni  entemd  what  [  now  «&w 
WM  ft  fdreatt  lending  tba  aaiiiiBU  cnutuvuctly 
unoagtl  Ui«  trwD  auil  brudtmool.  In  bIioiiI  tivr 
ininut<^«w<<  rva^'h'-d  n  smnll  <i|'eu  ■puc'.'i  al  iltv  I'nr- 
lh<fr  »ide  of  w'lii;!'.  ul  ll>i-  r>f<>(  ul'a  Inr;j.irorli-in't'. 
■  fire  w*4  buriii'igt  itn'l  l>y  it  Hlimd  or  fat  two  or 
Uirrc  fi^r»-«;  oinsorthtrm  naiv  fX>!litHii>:(li 'Quiiiu 
vivrl'  *l  ktio<«  UiU  v'oicf,'  Hiid  Anloitin,  Biid 
npiilly  sdi'diicotl:  |in-«-iitly  I  iH'Hnt  iin  UIk '.  an<! 
t  Uiigl).  On  rvoctuHfT  tlii;  tiro,  I  fuuDiJ  lw»dark 
luK  kud  a  «ti!l  dHrlcor  wjtnan  of  about  Tony  ;  ilir 
lailifr  iralrd  on  wint  npfi'-arud  lo  \>c  bortc  or  mule 
lurnitun;.  I  lik^-wivu  mw  a  Uttrati  «iid  two  don. 
kcrfl  Icibcp'il  lothe  iii'i;;lit)ortny  in>e«.  It  w<u  in 
raclMjr'p-\V  hivmifcc.  'Oitip  f"rw«r«f,  bhitlKT,  ant) 
ilfAW  youraclf,*  aaid  Antunio;  'ymi  art*  amuiij^it 
frifiiil:);  itifJiCBra  il«T«ty  iK-ople  wltom  1  i-vpt^cuij 
lo  find  UL  Trojillo^  tdi)  in  wrto«c  Jioiuo  m  o  tliould  liivr 
■Icpt,*  Mixl  iv)i&<.'  sniJ  I,  *coii!d  liavu  laitncod 
tlx'ui  In  I'-avtt  Ihf'rr  iionse  and  conic  into  this  dark 
fbicst.  in  Ibn  iri'Ut  of  wind  Atxl  ri>i'>i  tn  [m^s  the 
niglit  I'  '  Ttirf  rotne  on  buHinoM  ol'  K-'j-p*.  hm. 
Ihfr,  dotibllo«','  ri'pliod  Antonto;  ■CBlia  boca  !' 
•My  ri>  u  prisoner  in  tlto  viIIa^i  yonder/  said  ttw 
woman;  *he  isprumnur  for  cltoniiga  ntm'iMt  (iLm- 
k/jp]  ;  vu  ar^-  lo  conii!  to  a  u  what  wn  can  do  in  his 
bvlisJf ;  and  u-ticn*  cnn  wo  lodge  belter  ciian  in  ibt^ 
rifWt,  wtiem  llicrtt  la  notltii'g  To  pny  I*  One  orihf 
ilriplind^M  now  (pive  ua  hurley  for  our  anirmila  in  a 
liiru^j  baj,  into  wliirh  we  eucc<*i«sivcly  imroduced 
their  Ucuds.  lUIu^iiiff  tlie  faniiubcil  crt-tttureA  ;o 
regKt«  tlK-iuNdves  till  we  couo«ivo<i  tbat  tltoy 
bad  sabsfipil  llKiir  hiingrr.  There  wan  a  pu- 
eharo  simmering  at  the  lire,  hnlf  full  of  bnron, 
farbnnziM,  uiiil  oilier  proviaiotu  ;  lliia  vr-.XE  tmp- 
ticil  into  a  Iar;;e  wooaen  ptnlltT,  mid  out  of  t}ii« 
Antonio  and  toj-sclf  eiippctl :  tlin  otlivr  jiipsjci- 
refuscJ  to  join  us,  {[iving  ua  to  uiitler>>l:vi>il  ihjt 
ihcy  had  eaten  before  our  arrival ;  thoy  atl.  Iinw- 
cver,  (lid  justice  to  the  leatjtcra  boula  of  An- 
tonin.    .    .    . 

'  The  enn  was  jnrt  appearing  ni  1  awoke.  I 
Bindi  se^Tral  i-irorif  hffrire  1  could  rise  from  tht- 
ground ;  my  tiitibji  wvrc  quite  stitC  and  my  huir 
wma  covered  with  rime ;  lur  the  rain  had  ceased. 
nai  (I  ralher  arvrrH  froct  wl  in.  I  |i>nkf-d  nrfnind 
me,  btil  CJiiiM  nee  nriUirr  Antonio  nor  llii>  Ki[iei(M: 
the  uniinola  of  i!ie  latter  lind  liltewiiu^  disappear- 
ei]  ma  had  the  hnrve  whirh  1  hnd  hitherto  rode,  the 
mule,  however,  of  Antonio  FtiU  renmined  fastened 
tt>  the  (rce  :  this  lotler  rircunistiuice  quitted  some 
apprrheneioiui  which  were  hepinnin^  lo  nrise  i[i 
my  mind.  *  They  aro  gone  on  snmo  htii^inesa  of 
Ei'yi'i,'  I  *aid  to  myself,  'and  will  return  anon.' 
I  gathered  together  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and, 
bnpiiur  nimn  them  Btirks  nnd  bninrhi-n,  anon 
jQp,T,.,..Tp.i  .,,  trailing  forth  a  hiaze,  lM:;*idc  whirh 
III'  I  tJic  puchcro,  with  what  remained 

of  Uii  , 1  m  afloat  night    I  wailed  for  a  con- 

•iderable  time  in  expcelatioD  of  ilic  return  of  my 
eompaniona,  hut,  as  tliey  did  nut  opiienr,  t  nni 
dovTD  and  In^akfunte-d.  Before  I  had  well  tiniahed 
I  fae&rd  the  noiae  ol'  a  horoe  approaching  nipidly, 
and  presently  Antonio  iiutde  hla  appearance 
amnngitt  the  trees,  with  some  aaitatioo  ia  hia 
ooanti'nnncc  H«  spranjT  from  his  horec,  and 
instantly  proccodod  to  untie  the  mule.    *  Moont, 
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brother,  nioiini!'  Rni<1  he,  pointing  lo  ttie  horse: 
'  I  went  with  the  Cnllee  and  her  chabfa  to  the 
vtllnge  where  tiie  ro  u  in  trouble ;  Die  rhinohnro, 
however,  nci2ed  them  at  oiit-e  with  their  eutUe, 
aui\  would  linvu  IfiiJ  liujidu  tilitu  on  niu,  but  I  aet 
yjtura  to  tlir  jiTasti,  if»ve  hitn  lln;  bridle,  and  wti-* 
«ijoii  fiir  :iway.  Nfiujiit,  liniihi^r,  miiiint^orwe 
Khali  have  the  i\ho[c  riuUc  canaille  upon  ua  in  a 
twinkling.*"— p.  131. 

fiy>an(I*by  iliey  come  in  »i^\i\  of  Jarai- 
ceJD  ;  but  the  missionary^  friend  decliuev 
to  enter  the  (onn  iu  company. 

'^ '  Drotlier,  wc  had  beet  pne^  ittrouj^h  tliat 
ton*n  ain^ty.  I  will  j^o  in  advanre ;  follow 
slowly,  and  when  tlien:  iwircJiasc  bread  and  bar- 
ley ;  you  have  Dutdjoc  to  fear,  1  will  await  you 
on  the  deti)Mblado.'  Without  waiUng  for  my 
answer  be  hiu>lened  forward,  and  was  apeedily 
uuc  of  aijjhL  1  fullcfWdd  «lowly  Itohind,  and  cn- 
lered  ihu  gale  of  tlie  (own,  an  old  dllapidalod 
pl-ice,  eoit.iiiiting  of  lilllc  more  tlrnn  one  atreot 
.^lung  tli)!t  i^irt-f-t  I  was  advnnrin^,  when  u  man 
with  a  ilirly  lora^iu^  eap  on  Iiik  head,  and  bold- 
intf  a  tjiiii  in  hin  Imnd,  r.ime  riiiinin^  up  to  me  : 
*  Who  are  you  i'  said  he,  in  ratJier  ruugb  nr- 
cenU :  'frwiii  whence  do  you  come  J'  'From 
nAdajos  and  Trojillo,*  I  replied;  '  why  do  you 
nukl  'I  am  one  of  the  nitlioital  {^uard,'  naid 
Uie  man,  *anfl  am  plaeed  b<-re  tn  insjiect  Rtran- 
gers.  I  am  told  that  a  gip^y  I'rltow  juat  now 
rode  through  llie  tonn ;  it  ).s  well  for  tiim  ttiat  I 
hud  htepped  into  my  lioui>c.  Do  you  come  in 
hJK  rJimiKiny  V  '  Vo  I  look  a  perBOii,'  said  I, 
'  likely  to  keep  rompany  with  gipwer^?' 

"  1  he  natioiml  inca&nrcd  me  from  lop  lo  toe . 
and  ilicii  looked  nic  full  in  the  face  with  an  ex- 
preefion  which  ^emed  lo  any  '  Likely  enough.* 
In  faft,  my  appcapanc  was  ny  no  means  calcn- 
latCil  to  pre|>ot.fe**  peojilf  in  my  fuvor.  Upon 
my  he:id  1  wort*  an  old  Andaluainn  liat,  wlueii. 
from  114  coftdiiion,  appeared  to  have  been  trod- 
den imdrr  loot;  a  roeiy  rioak,  which  had  per- 
haps pervt^d  hnll-a'dozcngeneralionsenwrnppt^ 
my  body.  My  netlier  garments  were  by  no 
im-ans  of  tlio  finest  deacription,  and  na  fur  aa 
could  be  seen,  were  covered  with  mud,  with 
which  my  facti  wiu  likewise  pleniifully  bespat- 
tered :  nnd  upon  my  chin  waa  a  beard  of  a  H 
week'a  growth.  ^| 

" '  Have  you  a  pannporl  7*  at  length  demanded 
the  nationid.  1  remembered  having  rend  tbat 
ihe  best  way  to  win  a  Spaniard's  heurt  is  lo 
treat  bim  with  ceremonioua  rivilily.  I  iherr- 
fore  diitniounted,  and,  lakia^  oil'  my  hat,  made 
a  tow  bow  lo  the  const ilutionnl  soldier,  aaying, 
'  Senor  nacion&l,  you  inust  know  that  ]  am  an 
F.ngluh  gentleman,  travdhn^  in  thiu  country  lor 
my  pleasure.  I  bear  a  paatspon,  whicli,  oa  ir- 
itpccting,  you  will  find  to  be  perfectly  regular: 
it  wuii  given  lo  aic  by  the  great  Lord  PtUreers- 
ton,  miniBier  of  F.ngland,  whom  you  of  rourw 
have  heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  you  will  see 
his  own  handwriting;  look  at  it  and  rejoice; 
perhapa  you  will  never  liuvc  iinolher  oppor- 
tunity. As  I  put  unbounded  coofjdence  in  the 
honor  of  every  gcnlli-miin,  I  Ii-avc  the  passport 
in  yourlmnds  whiUt  I  repair  to  the  poeoda  to 
refresh  mysell".     Wlicn  vq«  Va\«  \ta\nOA&.''&^ 
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you  wiU  p^rhnpa  oMf  j^e  me  «o  fhr  na  tn  hrinp  It  lo 
me.  Cavatirrt  1  kitta  your  hnnils.'  I  then  made 
him  Annilirr  low  bow,  wiucli  he  relumed  with 
one  Htill  lower,  anJ.  leaving  him  now  Glaring  ni 
Ihe  pavsport  and  now  at  niysclf,  I  went  intu 
A  poBoda,  lo  which  1  wae  directed  by  a  begf^ar 
wbam  1  met. 

**  I  Ted  the  horse,  and  procured  Bomo  bread 
nnd  barley,  as  ihc  ^ipev  had  directed  mc ;  I  like- 
wise piirchaBcd  iJireo  fine  porlridgfsof  a  fowler, 
who  W38  drinking  wine  in  the  [Kittadn.  lie  wn? 
aatiiiricd  Willi  the  price  I  gave  hJrn.  and  ollercU 
to  treui  me  with  n  cnpiia,  to  which  I  made  nu 
objection.  Ae  wo  ^nt  dittcoiiriiing  at  the  tiible, 
(he  national  entered  witli  ilie  pasiiport  in  his 
hand,  arnl  eat  down  bv  us. 

"  Natimtal. — CabnUero  I  T  return  you  your 
paMport;  it  is  quite  in  form:  1  rcjoicu  to  have 
made  your  acquainlance ;  no  doubt  you  con  give 
me  Mirne  infonnniinn  rcRpectinjr  the  wnr. 

"  Mynrlf. — 1  ehall  be  very  happy  to  alTonJ  bo 
poliiA  and  honorable  a  feoUeman  any  iororina- 
tion  in  my  power. 

«  SaiionaL — Wbit  ia  Rngtand  doing  t  ir  ibe 
pleut.'d,  she  could  put  down  thu  war  in  tbree 
uonlhs. 

"  .\fyiieif. — No  tenga  wtted  rwiV/iio,  Senor  pa- 
rional.  Vou  hnve  beard  of  the  Irsion  which  my 
IiOfd  Falmpreton  \th»  Miit  overl  Leuve  the  mat. 
tvr  in  thr'ir  hanilii. 

"  AiiXioibt/.— It  spppsrsiorac  that  this  Cabalero 
Ba1m«>ratan  must  be  a  very  htlnl^flt  man. 

**  Myself . — Thvnt  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 

*•  National. — I  have  heard  thai  be  i»  a  great 
^neral. 

*'.Vjwc^.— In  soma  tiling  iieitbor  Napoleon 
nor  ihi.'  Mwycr*  would  Mtaod  a  ch«Rcr>  with  him. 
Em  Afiicho  homhrf. 

**  National. — 1  am  s^t&d  lo  hear  it.  Dors  he  in. 
tend  10  bead  the  legion  1 

*'Atyifdf. — I  behove  not ;  but  he  has  sent  o»er, 
to  head  the  ft;;hTinfF  men,  n  frifml  of  his,  who  in 
thought  lo  be  nearly  as  much  versed  in  military 
malters  as  hiinwtf, 

**  National. — h  vie  alr^ro  vuicho.  I  see  that 
the  war  will  soon  be  over.  Cabaltero,  I  thank  you 
for  your  poltti^neee,  and  tor  the  iolbrmstlon  which 
fou  have  aRbrded  me.  The  despohlsdo  out  yon- 
der fiac  a  particularly  evd  name  ;  be  on  your  guard* 
Caballera  I  am  aorry  that  gip«y  was  p«'rmitted 
to  pass;  should  you  meet  bun,  and  -not  like  his 
lookis  ihool  him  itt  ouci-,  slab  liitn  or  ride  htm 
down.  He  is  a  wclUknown  thief,  contrabandi^to, 
and  murderer,  and  has  committed  more  aiin*aina- 
tions  llian  lio  has  firi^rs  on  hu  hands.  Stay ;  be- 
fore I  CO  I  should  Wish  lo  see  once  more  the  eigna- 
lure  ol  the  Caballero  Bsi'tierMton. 

"I  showed  hirn  the  signature,  which  lif  looked 
npon  with  profound  reverence,  uncovering  his 
head  for  a  moment ;  wo  then  cmbrsceiT  and 
parted. 

"I  mmintcd  the  )tor«e  and  rotle  from  the  town. 
at  first  proceeding  very  slowly;  I  had  no  sooner, 
however,  reached  the  moor  than  I  put  tiie  animal 
to  his  »p(.'edy  trot,  and  proceeded  at  a  tremendous 
tale  for  some  lime,  expecting  every  moment  lo 
overtake  Uic  g>pB7<    It  bowevert  saw  notbieg  of 

•  "El  Senador,  a  CatUn  partlias,  about  this 
period  much  talked  oC" 


him,  nor  did  I  meet  with  b~ single  human  beingij 
The    road  aloiij;  which  t  sped  was  narrow  a^j 
vandy,  windinfr  amidst  ibtckett  of  broom  and  brufituj 
wood,  with  winch  the  detijioblado  was  orerfirawn,] 
snd  which  m  some  plac^  were  nfl  ht^'h  as  a  inan'e] 
head.     Across  the  moor,  in  t>ic  direction  in  which  . 
I  was  procc<>ding,  rose  a  lofty  eminence,  naked  | 
and  bare.     The  moor  extended  fbr  at  lesjit  threa 
leagUf-s ;  I  hod  nearly  croued  it,  and  reached  tJie] 
foot  of  the  Bscenu     iwas  bicomin^»  v^tj  iiiicssy, 
eonceivinv  that  I   mijrhl  have  posted  the  ffipt'y 
amongst  the  thickets,  when  I  suddenly  beam  bu] 
H'elUknown  0-la  !  and  his  black  tava^  head  andj 
staring  eyes  suddenly  eppesred    from    amidst  a 
clump  of  bfoom.    *  Vmi  tiave  tarried  long.  bmthcr,*j 
Mid  he ;  '  1  alincMi  tlvougbt  you  bad  played  iu«j 
faUc/  "-pp.  I91-'.203. 

Antonio  found  preaently  that  he  had  no] 
chance  of  escape  except  in  quilting  the 
high  road  altogether,     (hir  living  Polygloti 
therefore  procccd^i  in   solilnry  vtile.     But, 
near  Talavera  he  is  overtaken  by  another 
horseman,  a  grave,  well  clad  tnanof  rniddte 
age,  with  whom  he  jogs  on  fur  a  few  min*. 
utes.     The  stranger  speaks  good  Caviilian; 
but   in  a  moment  of  excitement  an  excla- 
mation   escapes    him    which   betrays   the 
Moresco.     Mr.  BoTrow  cnpa  him  Arabic. 

"The  man  walked  on  about  ten  pacev.  in  the 
same  manner  as  ho  had  pri'vioiioty  done;  all  of  a 
riuddcn  he  turned,  ani),  taking  the  bridit*  of  the 
burra  gently  in  his  hand,  stopped  her.  I  had  now 
a  full  view  of  his  fiice  and  figure,  and  tboso  tiujTfl 
fiaiurijs  ami  Hercuk-ao  form  still  occssionally 
n-viiiit  me  m  my  dnams.  I  eco  him  standing  tn 
(be  moohfhmc,  otMring  ino  in  ilio  faco  wiUi  hia 
deep  calm  eyeti.     At  last  he  «aid, — 

*■ '  Es  usled  lambien  de  nosotnts.'  " 

Mr.  Borrow  could  s<mrcely  answer  be- 
fore the  man  signified  that  he  knew  him  to 
be  English.  They  explain  to  their  multuil 
»alisfaction. 

"It  was  lale  at  night  when  wo  arrived  at  Tala- 
vera. We  went  lo  a  large  gloomy  houte,  which 
my  companion  informed  m«  was  the  prmcipal 
pornda  of  tlie  town.  We  entered  the  kit<:tien.  at 
ibe  extremity  of  which  a  largo  fire  was  biasing. 
•  I'epita,'  aaid  my  companion  to  a  baods>mo  girl 
who  advanced  smiling  lowanU  us  ;  '  a  bnuero  and 
a  private  opartmeni :  this  cavalier  is  a  fneud  of 
nunc,  and  wc  bIisII  suplogethcr.'  We  were  sbowa 
inio  an  apartment  in  which  were  two  alcovoi  con- 
taining bedtf.  After  supper,  which  coriaistcil  of' 
Ihe  very  bear,  by  the  order  of  tny  cooipaniont  wa 
sat  over  Ihe  brasero  and  coinmcnced  talking. 

**  Mytetf. — Of  course  you  have  conversed  with 
t^ngiiahmen  before)  elae  you  could  not  bsvo  recog* 
nixed  me  by  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

*•  Abarhenel. — 1  was  a  young  lid  when  the  war 
of  independence  broke  out,  and  there  came  to  the 
village  in  which  our  family  lived  an  English  officvr 
in  order  tu  t^-sch  discipline  lo  the  new  levies.  Uo 
was  quartered  iu  my  fallicr's  Iiouae,  where  be  coo- 
ccivcd  a  great  iffuction  for  mc.  On  his  dcpartufCi 
with  the  coiweat  of  my  father,  I  altoncM  bin 
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thn>ii<;li  ^>^  ^h<  CBii1i11f«,  partly  ltd  compknion, 
partly  ma  doraesttc.  I  wk«  with  him  nf'K.rly  a  ypftr. 
wben  ha  wii  nddenly  vumtnonn!  lo  return  to  hu 
owa  country.  He  would  rain  haru  lakea  me  with 
faim.  bat  to  thit  my  Hither  would  by  ou  ineinB  con* 
wnL  It  is  now  rive>and-twi^ry  ynare  since  I  last 
■■w  u)  Englishman  ;  but  ynu  havf  svcn  how  I  n- 
coig^nizMt  rou  even  in  ibe  rUrk  ni^ltt. 

••  Myteif. — And  wliii  kind  of  life  do  yoo  pur- 
me,  and  by  whtt  mfans  iJo  yo^t  ob'ain  support ! 

**  At>arbentl.~'\  experierci  no  dilBcutiy.  I  li»e 
DiQch  in  the  same  w«y  u  I  bolioTa  my  forefAlhcrri 
lived  :  certainly  m  m^  fattier  did,  Tor  his  courtto 
baa  Iki'O  mine-  At  Ins  d<.-alh  I  louk  poistisfiiop  of 
the  l)en>ncis,  for  [  was  liix  only  child.  It  wai  noil 
requisite  that  1  shouli)  fullaMi  any  bu8iniit8,  for  rny 
we&lih  WS9  fpY-al ;  yot,  to  avoid  reaiark,  I  have 
occuionnlly  *l«-iilt  in  wool ;  but  Isiily.  laxity — as  I 
had  noatiniulUB  for  exertion;  I  wan,  houwcr,  bug- 
ceaaflil  in  many  inatanceft.  strangely  so;  much 
more  than  many  oiburs  who  toiled  day  and  nigh', 
and  h'Inm'*  wholo  HMil  was  in  the  trade. 

"  Mifself. — HsTC  you  any  children  !  Are  you 
marripd  1 

"  AbarbroEl. — 1  have  no  children,  thouj^h  I  am 
marnod.  I  have  a  wife  ami  an  amiga,  or  I  should 
rather  say  two  wive*,  for  I  am  wedded  to  both.  I 
howvver  call  oni>  my  aniiga,  fiir  appi>aranc'>  Mk<s 
for  I  wi4h  to  111*8  in  t{Wf\,  and  am  unwilling  lo 
ofltm'l  the  prejudices  of  ihs  surroanding  p^opli!. 

"  .UyW/*.— Yoa  say  you  arc  wealthy.  In  wtiat 
dops  your  wealth  conaitit  ? 

**  AbcrbfneL — In  gold  and  silvrr,  and  stones  of 
prici* ;  for  I  have  loh'^rilcd  all  tliv  hoirds  of  my 
fbrafsthera.  The  greater  part  is  h^ricd  iindrr- 
gTOund;  indeed,  I  Late.  n<>vcr  eicaniini^l  the  tentli 
part  of  it.  I  hare  coins  of  silver  and  gold  older 
than  th^  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Accursed  and  ivz. 
•bt;] ;  (  ha%-e  also  large  sums  employed  in  usury. 
We  k»M*p  iwrsflvea  cTo»<%  liowcver,  and  pretend  lo 
be  poor,  miserably  m  ;  but  on  certain  occastons, 
at  our  feativsts,  when  ottr  gales  are  barrtTd,  ami 
our  sangi>  dogs  bm  let  loosv  in  th>*  couri,  w>'  eat 
oar  food  oT  sonricea  such  lui  tho  Quetm  of  H(iqmi 
cannot  bout  of,  and  wash  our  feel  in  ewers  of  mU 
ver.  Ituhiojiifd  and  wrought  before  the  Americas 
were  diHcovi-red,  tliuu^li  «ir  garinents  are  at  all 
times  coiir».>,  arid  onr  fi«od  for  the  mwl  part  of  :he 
plaiitevt  deticnption. 

-  .VSp.>f//—Ar0  there  more  of  you  than  yourxlf 
and  your  two  wiveal 

"  Aburltenel. — There  are  my  two  servant*,  who 
•To  likewise  of  us ;  the  one  is  a  youth,  and  is  about 
to  Icav,  bi'ing  betrothed  to  one  at  some  distance  ; 
iho  olhcr  is  old  :  he  is  nnw  upon  iHc  road,  Ibllow- 
Ing  mi>  with  a  mule  and  car. 

"  Mlf*eff. — And  whither  are  you  bound  at  prc- 
•ent! 

"  Abarhenel — To  Toledo,  whem  I  ply  my  trade 
oceaBioitally.  I  lovn  to  wander  abo<tt,  though  I 
teldom  stray  far  from  home.  Since  I  I'-ft  tlio 
Enijlistiman  my  fe^-t  have  i]L-irr>r  once  stepped  b>-- 
Vond  the  bou'iUM  nf  New  Ca^iliil--.  I  love  to  visit 
Toll-do,  ftiid  lo  think  tjf  die  timi-a  which  have  lonu 
•mcr  departed ;  I  ahouM  e«tabhch  iiiyw-lf  th'.'n-, 
Wero  ihrre  not  to  many  accursed  ones,  wlio  look 
ipoa  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

*» Myself- — Arc  you  Itnown  for  what  you  are! 
Do  the  B>illi(intti-s  molest  you  i 

"Afrorftcuci— People  Motmrn  auapect  me  to  be : 


what  I  am  ;  but  as  f  conform  outwardly  in  moat 
rospectri  to  ihcir  wayp,  they  do  not  inti-rfere  with 
me.  True  it  is  that  aometuncs  whta  1  euler  the 
church  lo  hear  iho  mus.  ibey  glare  at  me  ovur  Itia 
leA  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say — *  WliaL  do  you 
here?'  And  aometimes  they  cross  llietneelves  aa 
I  pass  by ;  but  as  they  go  no  further,  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  on  that  account.  With  reapi-ct  to 
thrt  aulhoritien,  tliey  are  not  bad  friends  of  mine. 
Many  ofthe  hi^^r  claM  have  borrowed  money 
from  me  on  usury,  ao  that  I  liave  thorn  to  a  certain 
oxtcnt  in  my  power  ;  and  aa  for  the  low  aigtiaiili 
and  corclitHes.  they  would  do  any  thing  to  obligv 
me  in  consideration  of  a  fuw  dnilars  winch  1  occa- 
Biunally  give  lliem  ;  so  that  matters  upon  tlie  whole 
gn  on  renuirttobly  well.  Of  old,  indeed,  it  was  far 
otherwise ;  yt;t,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  though 
other  familii-ii  sulTirred  mucfi.  ours  always  i.-njoyed 
a  tolerable  fthara  of  tran«]uiltity.  The  truiti  i^  that 
our  family  has  always  known  how  to  guide  lUelf 
wonderfully.  I  may  say  there  is  much  ofthe  wu- 
doin  oftbu  snake  amongst  us.  We  have  always 
posscmscd  Inenda  ;  and  with  rospi-cl  to  cnemirs,  ii 
10  by  no  mc«ns  safe  to  meddle  with  um  ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  of  our  tiouse  never  lo  forgive  an  injitry,  and 
to  npare  neither  trouhie  nor  iXpenae  in  bringing 
nitn  and  dustruciion  upon  the  heads  of  our  erU 
doers. 

"  Myself. — Do  the  priests  interfere  with  you  I 

"*  AUirbenel. — They  let  me  alon",  especially  in 
oiirown  neighborhood.  SItorlly  after  the  death  of 
my  hthcr,  one  tioi-headcd  individual  endeavored 
to  do  ine  an  evil  turn,  but  I  booh  rrquiteil  him, 
cB'ising  hiin  to  he  imprisoned  on  a  charge  ofblas* 
phemy,  and  in  pnwrn  lie  teoiaincd  a  long  time,  til) 
he  Wfiii  mail  and  dii^-d. 

".'Vjfjw//^ — Ilttve  you  a  head  in  Spain  iu  whom 
ia  veAitMl  the  chief  authority  ! 

"vlbcirteHe/.— Not  exactly.  There  arc,  Iww- 
ever,  certain  holy  families  who  enjoy  much  con- 
sidoraimn  ;  my  own  is  one  of  thfuo — thcchiefwl, 
I  may  say.  &ly  grandsire  was  a  particularly  holy 
niati ;  and  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  one 
night  un  archbishc^i  came  to  hio  Imnse  aecretly. 
meri'lv  lo  have  ih^  satisfaction  of  kiting  his  head. 

".WyseJ/; — How  can  tliatbK?  what  reverence 
could  an  archbishop  entertain  for  one  like  youjaelf 
or  your  nranilsin-.' 

Aharbmei. — More  limn  you  imagine.  He  was 
oneufiKsat  Ifattt  his  fitlH^r  wax,  and  he  could 
never  furgel  what  he  had  learned  wiili  rercn^nca 
in  hill  infancy.  He  eaid  be  had  tried  to  forget  it. 
but  hr  coiitd  not ;  thut  the  riwA  was  conlinuoHy 
upon  him,  and  that  evin  from  his  childtKwd  he  had 
borne  its  terrora  with  a  trouldcd  mind,  till  at  last 
he  cuulil  b>-ar  htmM-tf  no  longer  ;  so  he  went  to  my 
grand>)ir>',  with  whom  he  remained  one  whole 
night ;  hn  then  returned  to  his  diooesc,  where  lia 
shortly  aflcrwurds  died,  in  much  renown  fur  sanc- 
iity. 

"  Myself. — What  you  say  purprieea  me.  Have 
yoti  ^  ason  lo  suppose  that  many  of  you  are  to  be 
tbund  amongst  the  priesthood  ? 

"AbarlifrKt. — Not  to  euppoee  but  to  know  it 
There  ore  many  such  as  I  amongst  the  priesthood) 
and  not  a'nongst  the  inferior  priesthood  either; 
somu  of  tlie  most  k'Smud  and  fkiiied  of  them  in 
8pam  have  hei^n  of  itj<.  nr  of  our  hloa<l  at  U-a^T,  and 
many  of  them  at  this  day  think  as  I  do.  Tb'tra 
is  one  patticulat  feaux^X  ^^  x>x'o  ^ca  «!>.  VtUOcv  V*« 
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(Ji^ifiix!  ecclesiMlIcn  are  sure  to  visit  me ;  Rnd 
Iheii)  wlicn  nil  is  ninilL'  clnsu  iu).i  9i>curCt  niit)  tht^ 
flitinjf  ccix-morti^  htivo  bi^<*n  goiio  tlirougb,  tlivy 
•it  <]<itvn  upon  the  6oor  arid  curse. 

*'AfyifJ/.— Am  you  nuiiteroui  in  ihe  krge 
town>t ! 

'*AbaH)md. — By  no  tra-tng ;  our  p^bcps  »if 
abode  are  aeldurn  the  largd  lowna  ;  n'o  prt^f-T  the 
irilkgwi,  and  rari'Iy  ent<-r  tho  Urge  towiw  but  oil 
biuiriKm.  Indi^pit,  we  are  not  a  niinicrouH  (K-opIp* 
and  there  are  few  pmvincea  ot*  Snaia  which  con* 
lain  inori>  than  twenty  familiea.  None  of  ua  an> 
pour,  an<l  those  among  ua  who  mrva  dn  «o  man 
from  choicR  ttian  ni*ceii«ity,  for  by  serving'  each 
other  wc  acquire  diOercnt  tndea.  Not  unfrequent- 
Ir  the-  lime  order%tco  is  that  of  courtahtp  at»>i  and 
Ae  •iTvaiiti  eventually  marry  tlie  daiighlcra  oftho 

llCKW''.'* 

"  We  M)ntinued  in  diBCoarse  the  greater  pnrt 
of  the  nighl;  the  next  morning  I  prepared  to  de- 
part. Niy  companion,  however,  adv'wed  mo  to 
remain  where  I  was  tor  that  duy.  '  And  il'  yuu 
rewpeci  my  counsel,'  «uiJ  he,  'you  will  uol  pro- 
ceed fiirlhi^r  in  thift  tnanner.  To-niglit  the  dUt- 
genre  will  iirivc  from  Kstremadiira.  on  its  way 
to  Madrid.  Deposit  yourtiell'  therein:  il  ia  tlie 
rafcst  and  moat  speedy  mode  of  trarelling-  As 
for  yonr  Caballena,  I  will  mysell' purchase  her.'  " 
—pp.  226-235. 

Mr.  Borrow  followii  the  nensible  advice 
that  concluded  (his  very  extraordinary  con- 
versation. On  rcoching  .Madrid  (February, 
1836)  he  takes  lodginj;  in  the  house  nf  a 
fat  old  woman  from  Valladolid,  whoxo  aon, 
a  tailor,  is  one  of  the  moat  prodigaie  little 
fellows  wearing  the  uniforin  of  the  national 
guard.  We  muBt  give  a  bit  of  one  of  hiit 
dialogues  with  this  high-reaching  knight  ol 
the  thimble  ;  and  a  short  but  pithy  descrip- 
tion ofono  of  the  Madrid  lions  seen  by  our 
author  under  Baltaaar's  auspices. 

"A/jmr// — Of  counie  none  but  perp^nn  of  lib- 
eral opinions  arc  to  he  found  umoiigat  iJie  uu- 
tionnU  ? 

'•  lialifiaar. — Would  il  were  so  7  Thcie  ore 
some  ninnnj^t  ois  Don  Jorge,  who  nrc  no  bcttrr 
than  thi^y  fijiould  be  ;  Uiev  are  few.  howrver. 
and  for  the  mo^t  part  well  Known.  Thi'irs  is  nn 
pleaitant  life,  for  when  tliey  mount  gu  iril  witli 
the  rent  fliey  arc  acouteJ,  und  not  uufremienlly 
cudgt-lled.  The  law  cornpeU  nil  of  n  rortJiln 
age  eidif  r  to  serve  in  the  anny  or  to  h«comc  na 
ijomil  mldinrs.  on  whi<^h  account  some  of  thcee 
Godo«  arf  la  he  ibund  amongst  ua. 

"  Mijsflf. — Are  there  many  in  Madrid  of  the 
Cariist  opinion? 

"  lialttuar. — Mot  among  the  young  people  : 
tlic  greater  part  of  ihe  Matlrilen;an  Carfista  ca- 
pable of  bearing  nnns  deported  long  ago  to  join 
the  ranks  of  llio  factions  in  ihe  Bosque  provinces 
Thftwe  who  reinaiti  arc  for  the  most  part  grey- 
beards and  pricRls,  good  for  nothing  but  to  as- 
•embte  in  private  cof!i:G-hoi]i«>H,  and  to  pratt* 
treason  togctlier.  Let  them  pmtc,  Don  Jorge  -, 
let  them  prate  ;  tlic  de^tinieo  of  Sjiain  do  not 
dcpi^nJ  on  the  wishes  of  ojidateros  and  pastc- 


kroo,  but  on  the  liands  nf  stout  gaQaat  oatiouala 
like  tii^'<u_'lf  and  friends,  D<in  Jorge. 

"  .\fytflf. — I  am  sorry  (o  Irani  from  your  lady 
moihrr  that  ynu  are  eirangely  disdipatcd. 

^  iiaUfuur. — llo,  ho,  iTon  Jorgo '.  She  baa 
told  you  that,  baa  she  7  What  would  vou  have, 
Don  Jorge  7  1  am  young,  and  young  olood  will 
)iavi-  its  course.  I  am  cidtcd  Baltnsar  tho  Gay 
by  alt  the  oilier  naiionalu,  and  il  U  un  nccwunl  uf 
my  gaiety  nnd  the  liberality  of  my  opinions  that 
I  am  so  popular  among  them.  When  I  raoitnt 
guaT<l,  I  invariably  carry  my  guiuir  witlt  me, 
and  then  there  is  rare  to  be  a  funcion  at  Ihfl 
jru:»rd-lioufic.  We  send  for  wine,  Don  Jorgw, 
and  ttic  uationaU  become  wild,  Don  Jorge,  dan- 
cing nnd  drinking  tliruuuh  tiie  night,  whilst  Btil-> 
lasnrito  struma  Ine  guitar,  and  singn  them  songi 
of  Geriuania : — 

*  Una  rorni  sin  pncfai 
Le  p«no  &  su  eliiiidomar,'  Ice.,  &a. 

Thif)  ie  (litSno.  Don  Jorge  ;  I  learnt  il  frorothfl 
tnreros  of  Andalusia,  who  nil  epeak  (Jitino,  and. 
nre  mostly  q\'  cipsy  blowl.  1  Iramt  it  from  thorn: 
ihey  arc  tUl  friends  uf  niine,  Munlce  Sevilla  tnu 
Poquito  Pun.  I  never  mi^a  a  funcion  of  bults, 
Dou  Jorgo.  IlnltnKar  is  suro  to  be  iherc  witli  his 
amign.  Don  Jorge,  there  are  no  bull  funcions  ia 
tlie  winter,  or  I  wuuld  carry  you  lo  oue,  but  hap- 

Sily  to  morrow  there  is  an  execution,  a  funetoa 
e  la  horra  ;  nnd  there  we  will  go,  Don  Jorge' 
"  We  di<t  go  to  «*c  this  execution,  wlurh  faliall 
long  remember.    The  criminals  were  two  young 
men,  brothers ;  Uicy  sulTercd  for  a  nio»tairocioua  '• 
murder,  having  in  uie  dead  uf  night  broken  opea  i 
till-  liouse  of  an  age-d  ninii,  whom  they  lait  \a 
derttli.  nnd  whose  property  they  Mole.     Crimin-' 
;i1fi  in  Hpain  are  not  hanged  as  tliey  are  in  Eng-j 
land,  or  guillutiacd  as  in  France,  but  slrungl^' 
upon  a  wooden  nUige.     They  sit  down  on  n  kind 
ui  cluiir  with  u  povl  behind,  lo  which  is  alSxed 
ui)  iron  eulbir  with  n  tsercw ;  ihJB  imii  collar  i*  ■ 
made  to  chop  the  neck  of  the  prinoner,  and  on  a . 
ceriain  signal  it  io  drawn  lighter  and  lighter  by 
means  of  the  screw,  unlit  lil'e  becomes  cxlincLj 
AHer  we  had  i%*aitrd  amongKl  tlie  assembled  i 
multitude  a  roneidenible  time^  the  first  of  tho  cul> 
prita  uppcured  :  he  was  mounted  un  un  nn,  with- 
out nnddle  or  utirrups,  hin  lega  being  allowed  to 
danglo  nearly  to  the  ground.     He  was  drcwed 
in   yellow  sulnlrar-colored  robes  with    a   high- 
peaked  coniral  rnl  hat  on  his  head,  which  wn«i 
shaven.     Between  his  hamU  he  held  n  parch- i 
ii|i-nt,  on  which  was  writlen  sumelhintr.  1  believe 
the  conlewion  of  faiili.    Two  priei-t-sled  the  ao- 
imnl  bv  the  briille  ;  two  oihora  walked  on  eiihert 
side  chanting  litanies,  amonpf^t  n-lnrh  1  difltinaj 
guifhed  tiie  words  of  heavenly  iH-nce  nnd  Iran- I 
qiiilliiVt  for  the  culprit  had  hern  rcrnncilcd  to  the  i 
chiircn,  h.-ul  confessed  and  received  ah.Mihjiiim,  i 
and    liad  been  promised  admission   to   heaven. , 
He  did  not  exhibit  iJic  lea^t  jiympiom  oflVar,  but( 
dismounted  finm  (he  nniiiiiil  and  was  led,  not 
«upporieiI,  up  ihe  scttfTold.  wIht".!  he  wns  placM 
on  Ine  clmir,  and  ihe  fatal  collar  piil  itr^piind  hi* 
neck.     One  of  the  prirsls  then  in  a  loud  voica  i 
comm»'nfed  snying  ilie  IVIief,  and  the  culprit 
rtipi'uied  the  words  nOer  bun.    On  a  juidileji  tho 
cxccutioacr,  who  stood  behind,  roinmrnccd  turn- 
ing the  screw,  which  was  vi  prodigious  force 
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I  and  the  wretched  man  vos  almofl  inRtnntlv  n 
rorpM;  but,  as  iho  ocrcw  wvnt  round,  tlie  pneNt 
hegan  lo  shout  '  Pa.r  ft  mitt^ironUa  ft  IrtVfujuHi- 
itu  /'  iind  Ktill,  n«  he  ithoulf  d.  Win  vnirp  hccamp 
Soader  and  loudar.  til!  tho  lofVy  iviiIIb  of  Madrid 
no^  with  it;  tticn  stooping'  down,  he  placed  hiis 
laouth  dofe  to  the  culpritV  ear,  still  ^lioutinff, 
ja»t  [w  if  ho  would  pur^tip  Uic  spirit  throu(fh  its 
(nunc  to  ctiirntly.  cheering  il  on  it«  n-ny.     Thp 
efirol  wiw  t«mendoon.     I  myseirwai*  so  periled 
thai  I  involuntarily  ihnutrd  '^mittfiricordia  r^  and 
Ml  did  maiiy  otlirra.     (Ind  vme  not  ttlought  of; 
■Chri«  WftB  not  liiouglit  of;  only  ihe  prieai  wa^ 
thought  of.  for  he  sremed  at  that  momrnl  to  ba- 
ttle first  lK-in|>  in  cxiatRnrc.  nnd  to  have  the  powr- 
rr  of  optninjT  tmd  hliu'.iinir  tJie  giitfu  of  heaven 
or  of  hell,  ju*=ta>i  he  should  tliinic  proper.    A  strik- 
ing intionce  of  llt«  rircrsxfnl  working  of  the 
'  FopJAh  syitein,  whoct'  grand  aim  haa  t'vcr  bcc^n 
klo  koap  people'^  mirnU  as  far  a«  pouible  from 
I  JVom  Gou,  and  to  c«ntrc  their  hopes  and  feare  in 
Ihe  priesthood.    The  execution  of  the  second 
culprit  wait  precisely  lirailnr;  ho  ascended  the 
k<*Banbld  a  few  minulei)  aAer  lua  brother  had 
]  breatheit  hui  last.'— p.  217 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  haTO  this 
Imuch-trnvelled  gentleman's g^eneral  impres- 
siona  of  the  Spanish  capital. 

**  I  have  visited  roost  of  the  pimcipal  rapitnU 
^of  the  world,  bat  upon  tlie  whale  none  haa  ever 
intorcaled  me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  wbieh 
DOW  found  niyaclf.    I  will  not  dwell  upon  iu 
it*  edibceM.  il«  public  aquarcB,  ite  fuun- 
kiaioB,  tbou(fh  tame  of  these  are    reniarkuhle 
(Wtmiffh;  but  Pete-rsburg' ha«  finer  utrp^ts,  Paris 
and  Cdiiiburgh  more  stately  edifices,  London  far 
noblnr  f<}U'imt.  whilst  Shiraz  can  boafil  of  more 
costly  fnuut.'uiui.  though  not  cooler  waters.    But 
the   [M>pulaiion  !     Within  a  raud  miiII,  scurccly 
one  Icnjfuc  and  a  half  in  eirenit,  iire  contained 
|l»T>  hundred  thousand  humnn  beings  eorlainly 
fomiint;  the  ino«i  extraordinary  vital  mas*  to  be 
J  found  III  the  entire  world  ;  and  be  it  always  re- 
fine (iiWred  that  this  mass  is  fctricily  Hp^uiiiih. 
|The    popuIaiioQ    of  Conatanlmople  is   extraor- 
enoai;)!,  but  fn  form    il   twenty  naiioii* 
lare  cootribntcd~-Orccks,  Armenians,  Pers inns, 
Polei,  Jews,  (he  latter  liy  (he  by,  of  Speuusli  on- 
and  speakmg  amonjrsi  tliemaelves  the  old 
^Datiisii  lunula  go ;  but  the  huira  population  of 
^libdrid,  with  the  exreptton  of  a  tprinkliog  ol' 
Wbreiirnera.  chiefly  Frenrli  tuilorfi,  (flove- makers. 


ye  rnlcfM-Tos  of  Valencia!  who,  lolllnj;  laiily 
against  your  vehicles,  mtip  tobacco  for  your  pa- 
pep  cigars  whiUt  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to 
ymi,  beggnni  of  l.a  Mancna!  men  and  women, 
who,  wrapped  in  coarse  blanlteli,  demand  charity 
inditTi-renlly  at  the  gate  of  the  pulai-«  or  llie  pris- 
on. Hail  to  you  vnlcta  from  tlie  niounlitins,  may- 
ordomoa  and  serretariea  from  Biway  and  Gulp- 
uerrtn.  toreros  from  Andaltinia,  riposieros  from 
natiria,  nhopkeepers  from  Catalonia!  Hail  lo 
ye.  Camiliana,  KBiremenianH.  and  Araf^oese,  of 
whatever  calling '.  And  lazily,  (^Rnuine  sons  of 
the  capital,  rabble  of  Madrid,  yc  twenty  thousand 
manolofl,  whose  terrible  knives,  on  the  second 
moniioj;  of  May,  worked  Kuch  grim  hovoe 
amongfct  the  legions  of  Murat! 

"  And  the  higher  orders— the  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  cavaliers  and  senoras ;  shall  I  pass 
them  by  in  silence  7  The  trutli  is,  I  have  UttlB 
to  say  »bonl  them :  I  mingled  but  Ultle  in  their 
society,  and  what  I  saw  of  them  by  no  means 
tende-d  to  exalt  them  ui  my  imagination.  I  am 
not  one  of  dioso  who,  wherever  tliey  go,  make 
it  a  constant  practice  to  disparage  Uie  higher 
orders,  and  to  exalt  the  populace  at  their  ex- 
pense. There  Tu-e  many  cnpitaJ«  tn  which  the 
iiii^h  nriiilacnicy,  liie  lords  and  ladies,  the  aons 
aiul  daughters  of  nobility,  constitute  the  most 
remarkable  and  (he  most  intcreHting  port  of  the 
population.  This  is  the  case  at  Vienna,  and 
more  especiJilly  at  London.  Wio  can  rival  the 
English  uriftocrat  in  lofty  slalue,  in  dignified 
bearing,  in  Ktrongth  of  hand,  and  valor  of  neart? 
Who  ndes  a  noble  horse  ?  Who  has  a  firmer 
seat?  And  who  more  lovely  than  his  wife,  or 
sister,  or  daughter?  But  with  respect  to  tho 
Spuniiih  ari«tocrary,  1  beliwu  the  less  that  Is 
siiid  of  them  on  lite  points  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  tlic  better.  I  confess,  however,  that  1 
know  litde  about  them.  Lo  Sage  has  described 
them  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  iign. 
IltB  description  is  any  thing  but  captivating,  and 
I  do  iu)t  think  they  have  improved  t>inre  tlie  pe* 
riod  of  the  immortal  FicncJmxun.  I  would  coomr 
talk  of  llie  lower  cluas,  not  onlv  of  Madrid,  but 
uf  oil  Spain.  The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  data 
has  much  more  interest  for  mr^  whether  manolo, 
laborer,  or  muleteer.  lie  is  not  a  common 
being;  he  Id  an  extraordinary  man.  He  hat 
noL  It  is  trues  the  amfaibili^  and  generosity  of 
tlic  Russian  mii;ik,Vho  will  give  his  only  rouble 
rather  (htui  a  stanccr  idiould   Vr-ant  i  nor  his 
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a  Btnnccr  «lioul<l  Vr-atit ;  nor 

Silucid  courage,  which  reiidrm  hirii  inst-nslbic  lo 
ear.  .ind,  01  ilic  command  of  his  Tsar,  sends  him 
]  poruiuicn.  isstrictly  Spaiiish,  though  aeon-  <  ringing  in  certain  death.     There  is  more  hard- 
ible  p«)rti'JH  are  iwt  nuliveu  of  this  place  !  n^-t^K  and  le«*  self  devoijnn  in  the  disposition  of 
are  m*  <-i^loiiies  of  GcrniHiM,  as  at  8aim  Pe- '  tlic  Spaniard  :  be  poMCasvs  Itowcvcr  a  spirit  of 
H  ;  no  English  Ciciiiriea.  nn  at  Ltistwn  ;  no  j  proud  independence,  which  il  in  impossilile  hut 
itudcs  of  insolent  Yankoe«  InunginL'  (limugh    to  admire.     He  is  igiiorunl.  of  couoh:  ;  but  it  is 

eia^nilar  that  I  liavc  iovoriably  found  amongst 
(he  lower  and  sligtitly  educated  classes  far  more 
!iberaliiy  of  fieniinieni  than  amongst  the  upner. 
It  hoe  long  hrrcn  the  fashion  tn  tiuk  of  tha  nig- 
oiry  of  the  i^jKiniardJt,  and  tlieir  mi^an  jcaIou<y 
offorcigner'.  This  U  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  it  rhieHy  holds  go«)d  with  resp<rct  to  Ihe 
upper  rlo«w^-  If  loreigQ  valor  or  tiilrnt  ha* 
never  re^eivi'd  its  proper  meed  ki  -Spain,  the 
trrenl  tiody  of  the  Kpcmiards  are  certainly  not  to 
I'aulL    I  luvc  beard  WeliingUiu  caL\&WQwaiuL  \0b 


•treeta,  as  at  the  HavHminb,  wtih  on   air 
wtnoh  seeina  to  woj  tbl^  land  is  t.ur  own  when- 
ve  ahoose  to  uike  it ;   hut  a  population 
bawover  strange  and  t\-ild,  and  c/>niptised 
elenicnts,  is  3pani>h.  and  will  remain 
loog  ii#  the  city  itself  ^lall  exist.     Hnil,  ye 
inrm  nf  ]^u«trit^    whn.  in  your  dreiM  o! 
coer  :-v,  are  aeMi 

•cat  <>idrs,«peii 

war  tjut>ly  waJei-cnKkJ.  or  tL!.iri.'i:u!i(r  with  ihcni 
fHsiluuBlopfiuMt  stories  oflofty  houses,    llait, 
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^WDOdscene  of  hia  |trioinphs.  bul  Dcver  by 

Uic  uld  soldiers  of  Ara^ti  iinil  ihu  Auptriaa,  who 
tioHwled  to  vanquUb  Ibe  Frcm-.h  at  Su)aiii»nc<i 
and  the  Pyrcncea.  I  bave  h<^ard  xhc  manner  ol' 
riding  of  nn  Eni;lieb  jockry  cnti<!JMd,  but  it  mu 
bjf  Die  idotic  lifir  of  Medina  L'eb,  atid  not  by  u 
pKadorol'lbe  Aludrileiuau  bull-riug."— pp.  :^46 
—556. 

At  Madrid  Mr.  Borrow  applied  for  sssist- 
ance  in  bis  printing  business  to  our  miniRior. 
Mr.  V'illierslnow  Lord  Clarendon),  and  from 
him  and  bis  secretary,  Mr.  Southcrne,  he 
received  all  the  support  and  countenance  he 
could  hai'c  hoped  or  expected.  The  charac- 
ter and  manners  of  the  missionnry  made,  we 
hare  no  doubt,  a  very  favorable  impression 
oa  those  accompU^hod  functionaries,  and 
through  their  recommendation  be  at  last 
received  n  hint  that,  though  n  formal  license 
was  out  of  the  question,  his  nperatiuni) 
should  be  winked  at.  He  printed  his  Bible 
accordingly,  and  he  also  wrote  and  printed 
a  translation  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  into  the 
Gipsy  dialect  of  Spain — a  copy  of  which  we 
have  DOW  before  us — we  believe  the  Grst 
book  that  ever  was  printed  in  any  Gip»y  dia> 
lect  whatever.*  But  Mr.  Borrow  had  arrived 
in  Madrid  at  a  very  interesting  period,  and 
we  cannot  but  extract  at  some  length  from 
the  chapter  in  which  be  paints  from  the  life 
the  revolution  of  La  Granja  and  the  fate  of 
Quesada. 

"The  Graiya,  or  Grange,  is  a  royal  countrj-- 
eat,  Hiloftted  nmongsl  pinc-forcela,  on  the  oihcr 
Faide  ofllur  Guadtiraina  hillw,  iibout  lwctv<.'  IcajjuCB 
'dlslniit  ffiHn  Madrid.     To  thin  place  itit*  i[uwn- 
"regent  CbriBiinn  had  rfitirnd,  in  order  lo  be  alool' 
dxtm  the  discnntent  dI'  the  capital,  and  to  enjoy 
niml  air  and  miiueemenls  in  this  rckbrnted  re- 
treat, a  monumriit  oftht!  tatle  and  maffnjflcencc 
of  the  first  Bourl»on  who  asc^^ndcd  tho  throne  of 
Spain.     She  wa*  not,  however,  pcrniilted  to  re- 
main lotijr  in  tranquillity  ;  her  own  gimrds  were 
f  disftfiVirrcil,  and  morft  inrlinp^l  w  the  principles  of 
rihc  ronEtitution  of  1S2.%  Ih&n  in  thn»p  of  abttoliilc 
monarchy,  which  the  Moderadcw  were  atiemnt- 
in?  to  revive  ngi%m  in  the  government  of  Spam. 
Eurly  one  morning,  u  parly  of  these  solJierit, 
headed  by  a  certain  Serjenni  Garcia,  (.•nlorfd  her 
Japartnicnt,  and  propnved  that  t-he  ehould  Hub- 
[acribe  her  hand  to  this  ronntilutioTi,  and  liwear 
lemnly  to  abi<lo  by  iL    Chrinina.  hoH-evcr,  who 
at  a  woman  of  considemblo  Hptrit.  refuited  to 
Comply  with  tliin  proposal,  and  ordered  them  to 
witlidraw.  A  Rccne  ot  violence  iind  tumult  e/wuei], 
but,  the  repent  still  ronlinuing  firm,  llie  Foldicn- 
at  length  led  her  down  to  one  of  tike  courte  of  tlir 
ftlacv,  where  stood  her  well-known   paiunmur 
lunos,  l>i>und  and  blindfoldrd.     'Swear  to  tlie 
^Conatitution,    you    Bhe-rojjuc  P   vociferated   the 
BFthy  sergeant     'Never!'  wid   the   »piriled 
ighter  of  ttic  Neapolitan  Bourbon*.    '  Then 

«  Embfo  e  Msjsrii  Luobi  j  Broioboro  Randsdo 

iidr^  la  Cbi|>e  Urisga,  rcsok  Chiliado  sndro  o  Rn- 

1,  <t  Chijio  es  Zincalei  do  Se>6.     1637.     ISmo. 


your  corlejo  eholl  die  V  r^phed  the  scrgeaDttJ 
'  Ho !  ho !  my  ludei,  get  ready  ynur  nnmi,  and 
«end  four  bullets  tliruuah  the  fcHnw's  Imun-^ 
Monos  was  forthwith  Ipiflo  the  wall,  and  mra-j 
prilcd  to  knrri  down;  the  ooldiers  levrlled  ibf 
muskets,  und  anotltcr  ntorni-nt  would  have  cf>n-| 
tiffned  the  uoforlunalc  wi^rlit  to  ctenuly,  wh 
ChhstioH,  forgetting  every  lliinif  but  lln:  Vccluif 

of  her  woman's  lii^irt,  Huddealy  blwrttd  for* 

n*ith  a  shriek,  exclaiming,  *  Hold,  hokl  I  I  sign,  i 
sign !' 

"  The  day  after  this  event.  I  cntrn'd  the  Pui'rta.] 
del  Sol  at  about  noon.   There  is  always  a  rrowd 
there  about  this  hour,  but  it  u  generally  a  vcr 
quiet,  mutionlen  crowd,  coiuuting  of  listli 
idlers,  calmly  smoking  their  cigars,  or  livtcninj^ 
10  or  retailing  the — in  general — very  dull  oewaj 
of  the  capital ;  but  on  tlin  day  of  wtiich  I  am] 
speaking,  llie  mass  wna  no  longer  inert.     TttrreJ 
was    much   ^sliculntion  and  vociferation, 
iM'vT.ml    people  were   n]nniij>r  about,  about    _ 
'('11?''  lu  ronatitucian ," — n  cry  whirh,  o  Irw  daytl 
previi)Ui?ly,  would  ha\'e  bct-n  vttiitcd  ou  ihc  uitrrcr] 
wiibdeatli;  the  riiy  having  f.)r  «ame  wcek«  pa«t| 
hei'n  siibjecled  to  the  rigor  of  martial  law.    f  « 
casioually  heard  the  words,  *  Imi  iiranja! 
iiranjaf'  which  words  were  sure  to  be  sui^cf 
by  the  f bout  of  '■  I'lpe  /a  conatilurimi  P  OppOMi 
the  Casa  de  PoctHs  were  drawn  up  in  u  liik 
about  a  dozen  mounted  dragoons,  some  ol'  wboi 
were  continually  wavinj^  tlicir  cupti  in  Ibe  air  : 
joining  in  the  commtm  cry,  in  whicli  they  wc 
encouraged  by  llieir  caoimunder,  a  bandsomi 
yuung  oflioer,  who  fioiirinlied   his  swiirtl,  an^ 
more  tlum  once  cried  out,  with  arrejit  glee,  'Loni 
live  tin:  ronslitnlionul  queen  !  Long  live  the  i 
stitution  1' 

"The  crowd  was  rapidly  increasinjT.  and  sei 
prat  nuticmaU  made  tlu-ir  uppcumnce  in  thf 
umfumis,  but  without  tjieir  aiiiiH,  of  which  tlit 
had  been  deprived,  hm  1  h^ivr  already  ntntii 
'  Wb.!!  ha.x  iMTomeoi'tlir  Mmhrado  governnirnt  i 
flaid  1  to  Haltasar,  whom  I  nuddenly  ohrervt 
amons^t  the  crowd,  dressed,  ns  when  I  had  fit 
seen  him,  in  his  old  regimental  [rrent-coat  ar 
ibniginir-cap;  '  hu\'c  tlie  niinistL-ni  been  d< 
und  otheni  put  in  Uieir  jiluce'r 

'"Not  yet,  Don  Jorge,' «iid  the  Jitlle  roldie 
tailor;  'not  yet;  ihn  MuiundreU  xlill  hold 
relying  on  tlie  brute  bull  (Quesada  and  a  few  ii 
fantry,  who  still  continue  irue  to  them ;  but  ther 
ii>  no  lear,  Don  Jorge ;  the  queen  is  ours.  Uiank 
lo  tJie  counige  of  my  friend  Ciarcia;  snd  if  ilk 
brute  bull  Hhuutd  rnukc  lun  appearance— bn  1  ho) 
Don  Jorge,  you  mhall  «ce  aometlung ! — I  run 
[lared  tor  bini,  bo)  ho !'  And  Uierenp'^'u  be  Imll 
opened  Ilia  greai-foat,  and  showed  roe  » 
avtn.  which  be  bore  beneath  it  in  a  sling,  nnd  ibci 
moving  aw:iy  wittt  a  wink  nnd  a  nod.  diaap] 
amongm  the  crowd. 

^  Presently  1  perceived  n  xmalt  iKidy  of  soldi 
advancing  up  the  Ciille  Mityor,  ur  prineipnl  stjei! 
which  rona  Irom  tlie  Purrtn  del  Sol.  in  the  diroe 
lion  of  the  palace :  they  niighl  be  aUmt  twrni 
in  number,  and  an  ofTicer  niarrhctl  at  their  hrc 
with  a  drawn  sword  ;  Uin  men  npprcxr^d  in  Un\ 
been  collected  in  n  hurry,  mimy  of  thi,, 
111 tigue. dress,  with  foraging-caps  on  i 
On  ibey  came,  slowly  marching;  ntriUj'r  miit 
oOiciT  nor  ihcmsolros  paying  the  slightest  altcu- 
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tioD  10  the  crka  of  'Lone  Hvc  tlie  constitution!' 
Mve  and  excrpt  by  a  nirly  MJe-jjlaltco;  on  they 
lanrched,  with  roiiirAcied  brotvs  nnd  net  tenth, 
till  theycnmr  in  front  ofthp  caralry,  where  they 
balled,  and  drew  up  in  a  rank. 
^  >  ThoK  men  mean  nuwhicC*  mid  1  to  my 

friend  D ,  of  the  Morain}!  Chronicle;  'but 

what  can  ihosc  cavalry  fftlDWt;  behind  lht:ra 
inenn,  who  nrv  vvidentty  oftlie  olhrr  opinion  by 
their  nhonting:  why  don't  thpy  nhftrjTfl  at  onctfi 
this  banilful  ol'  foot  people,  and  overturn  tltem  ? 
Once  Jowii.  the  crowd  would  wreet  from  them 
their  mufiketg  iu  a  roomcnU  You  are  a  Liberal: 
why  do  you  twit  go  to  that  lilly  youn^r  nmn  wlio 
commands  llie  hor«e,  and  ^fivc  liim  a  word  of 
eounitet  in  time  P 

"  D tumcd  upon  me  hia  brond,  red,  good- 
homered  English  countenance,  witl)  a  peculiarly 

areh  look,  na  much  a«  to  say (whatever 

Kdu  think  moct  applicable,  gentle  rratlcr)  :  then 
Bfekiii^  mu  by  tliu  arm,  '  Let  ub  get,'  said  he,  *oul 
of  this  crowd,  and  muunl  lo  some  wimlow,  where 
1  ran  wTile  down  what  Im  about  lo  take  pluce,  for 
I  agree  with  yuu  that  raifichief  is  meant'  Jueir 
oppoAite  the  po«t-oSoe  was  a  larse  houje,  in  the 
topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  paper  dis- 
played, importing  that  apiirlmentii  were  lo  let; 
whereupon  wc  imttantly  aurended  the  common 
itair,  and  having  agreed  with  the  mtstrcBi  of  Ihe 
Mope  for  the  use  of  tbc  front  room  for  thv  day. 
w«  nailed  tlw  door,  and  the  reporter,  producing 
hia  pocket-hook  and  pencil,  prepared  to  lake  uoteti 
dT  uie  eoiniag  evenln,  which  were  already  caat- 
_  their  shadow  before. 

"  Wliat  moai  extraordinary  men  are  Ihesc  rc- 
of  the  Engliih  newKpapers !  Surety,  if 
itn  be  any  ctaa  of  individunia  who  are  enli- 
d  to  (he  npucllation  of  ro«aiopoliies,  It  k  tlicsc. 
lo  pun-ue  llieir  avocation  in  all  countries  indif- 
■nily,  and  accommodate  tliemselvea  at  will  to 
ronnncra  of  all  ctaiucs  of  eociety:  their  Rii- 
•  of  eiylea*  wriler«iionIy  tur|>a8scdby  their 
iif  Di  langua^  in  converffiiiion,  and  their 
atlainmenu  in  dattsical  andpohte  hterature  only 
by  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  ac- 
qoircd  by  an  early  introduction  into  its  buatling 
Theactivily.  energy,  and  courage  which 
Bcasionally  duplay  in  the  pursuit  of  inior- 
I  are  truly  remarkable.  I  rhw  them  during 
three  davB  at  Paris,  minijled  with  cnnuillc 
id  gamins  behiitd  the  burriers,  whiltit  tlic  mi- 
lille  waaAyiug  in  alt  directionu,  and  ilie  despe- 
cuiraasiers  were  doahing  llieir  fierce  horses 
unfit  iliD«e  Beeminifly  fetble  bulwarks.  There 
they,  dottinj^  down  tlK.'ir  observations  in 
lieir  pock'ct-hooksjBR  unconcernedly  aa  if  report- 
le  the  prnccC'Jinffs  of  a  rctorm  meeting  in  rini»' 
irywiuan* ;  whilst  in  Spain,  several  ot  them 
accompanied  the  CurliMl  luid  Chriatioo  gtH'HIIas 
in  aome  of  Ihrir  must  desptirale  raida,  exposing 
tllBOlsclvca  to  tliu  danger  of  bostilo  bullets,  the 
'lemeney  of  winter,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  Ihe 
immer  Fun. 

■*  We  lia«l  Fcjvrcely  been  five  minutes  at  the 
>w,  when  wc  heard  the  clattering  of  hors- 
feel  hn^eniag  down  the  Culle  do  Carretos. 
Ac  the  sound*  bocHine  loader  and  louder,  tlif 
cries  of  tho  crowd  below  diminished,  and  a  xpe- 
OM  of  panto  «eemed  to  have  fallen  upon  all ; 
MM  or  twice,  bowtver,  I  could  ditiiaguiih  Ihe 


word>i,  ducfadn  I  Qucsoda !  The  foot  eoldierv 
ntood  calm  nnd  molionleite  ;  but  the  ntvalry,  with 
Ihe  young  officer  who  commanded  them,  diB- 
plnyed  both  confusion  and  fear,  cxchantrinv  with 
each  other  some  hurried  wcirda.  All  iif  a  md- 
den  lliat  part  uf  the  crowd  which  stuod  near  tho 
moutli  ol'  tbc  Culle  dc  Carrctns  fell  buck  in  grear 
diJiorder,  leaving  a  coiipiderahle  spac^  unoccu- 
pied, and  llio  next  moment  U«e«nda,  in  cj>m- 
plete  general'*"  uniform,  and  monnlpd  on  n  bright 
bay  thorough-bred  Rnglinh  honfc  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  ttatdted  at  full  gallop  into  the 
area,  in  much  the  »ame  manner  as  I  have  seea 
a  Manchef^an  bull  rush  into  tlic  umphitlieatre-^ 
when  the  gutcii  of  liiti  pen  are  suddenly  flung*. 
open. 

"  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  oi^ 
firer^  and  at  a  short  diRtanco  by  t\»  nmny  dn^ 
goomt.     In  almoict  Ie«a  time  than  U  puffic lent  to 
relate  it,  several  individualu  in  the  crowd  wcr« 
knocked  down,  and  lay  iprawliug  l>cn<'mh  the 
horses  ofQueintdu  and  hi*  two  frieiuU,  for,  n*  to 
the  dragoons  they  hailed  »s  ttoon  a&  they  hiui 
entered  the  Piierta  del  Sol.    It  was  a  fine  sight 
to  sec  tltree  men.  by  dint  of  valor  and  good 
borsemanftbip,  striKe  terror  into  at  tenxl  as  many 
thousands.     1  Raw  Q.ueKada  spur  his  liorHc  ro- 
peatedly  inm  the  dense  moAst-fl  of  llie  rniwd,  and 
then  extricate  himeclfin  the  mo<it  masterly  man- 
ner.      The  rabble  wt:re   completely  awed  niii} 
gave  way,  retiring  by  the  Callc  del  fomcrcio 
and  the  ftn-ct  of  Alealii.     All  at  ottcc  Quesada, 
singled  out  two  naiioiinls  who  were  atlemptinff 
(o  eacapc,  and,  neTling  ftpuro  to  hia  honte,  turnea  i 
them  in  a  monienL,  and  drove  them  in  another  i 
direction,  etrikintf  ttictn  in  a  contem|>tuou«  raao- 
ner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre,     lie  wai>  crying 
out  **  Long  live  the   absolute   Q.ueeii  V  whei^ 
just  benc-ntt)  me,  amidol  a  portion  of  the  crowd 
which  had  still  maintained  itn  ground,  perhaps ' 
from  not  having  Ihe  means  of  eeciiping,  I  law  a 
«mnl]  gun  glitter  for  a  moment,  then  there  waf  J 
a  flhnrp  report  and  a  bullet  had    nearly  scat] 
Quesada  to  his  lonq-  account,  puKsittg  bo  near  10  i 
the  countenance  of  the  jreiienjl  as  to  graze  hlBJ 
hat     I  had  an  indinlinel  view  for  a  mimient 
a  wdt'known  Ibnigiiic  cap*  jtwt  about  llic  spofc^ 
from  whence  (he  gun  nad  been  di&ciKtrgct!.  then 
diere  wan  a  nwh  of  the  crowd,  and  the  shooter, 
»-ho«^ver  he  was,  escaped  discovery  amidst  thA< 
confusion  which  aroec.  \ 

"  As  for  UuL-aada,  he  Kcmed  to  treat  the  dan-^ 
gcr  from   which  lie   hod  escaped  with  ilic  nt-^ 
most  contempt.     He  glared  about  him  fierceljr 
for  a  monienL,  then  leaving  the  two  national^ 
who  sneaked  away   like    whipped   huundH,   lia 
went  up  lo  the  yoimg  officer  who  conimitndcd.] 
the  cavalry,  and  who  bad  been  active  in  raisinr 
Ihe  cry  ol  the  Constitution,  and  lo  him  he  ao 
dressed  a  few  worJH  with  an  airofHlem  menace)] 
ihu  yuutli  evidenliy   <(uniU-d    before   him,  »nii| 
probnbly  in  ulivdieiice  to  his  order*,  resigned  tbi 
ronimuiid  of  the  party,  and    nwle  abwrly  HWa] 
with  a  dUcomliled  air  ;  whereupon  Quesodn  dir 
mounbKd  and  tvidkcd  hlowly  backwards  end  lo 
wards  belbre  tiie  Com  de  Poslos  with  a  mil 
which  fieemcd  lo  bid  ddumce  lo  mankind. 

"  Tliis  was  the  glotiow  day  of  Quesoda'i  ex^ 

•  Ml.  Borrow  msmni  tUt  \iu\«  \»;-CU3tf».  «a.v- 
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t5U>nf-r,  his  ^oHnnff  and  last  dny.  I  caJl  it  die 
duy  of  his  glory,  for  he  certainly  never  before 
appeared  under  such  brtlliiuit  circmnstaocee, 
and  he  never  lived  to  see  another  fun  set  No 
nrtion  of  nny  conquftror  or  hfiro  on  reoord  Ib  to 
br  »-omiKir«(l  witii  thin  riofitng  (iccne  of  ihe  life 
of  QiiffHiliv ;  for  who,  by  his  ningle  dwrpcrate 
roiimi;e  and  iinpciuosity,  ever  before  fllo|]^)ed  a 
revolulion  in  fuU  eourw  ?  Que^ada  did  :  he 
Hlnppi-d  the  n-vohilioii  ill  Madrid  for  one  entir« 
day.  and  broughl  back  llie  uprourious  and  hostile 
mob  of  a  hu^  city  to  perfect  order  and  quiei. 
Hi*  burst  into  the  Piiertn  del  Sol  was  the  moat 
tremf-ndouH  and  PUcpetiKfid  pifco  of  daring  uvcr 
wiuirjised.  I  admired  so  miioh  the  spirit  of  the 
"  bnile  bull,"  tliat  I  frequently,  durini;  his  wild 
ORHet,  Bliouiod  '*  Viva  Uucwiia !"  for  1  wiahvd 
him  Wftl.  Not  that  I  am  of  ant/  politiciJ  |Nirty 
or  •yrtcm.  No,  no !  I  biive  lived  too  long  with 
Rommany  ChaU  and  Peiujengn-s*  lo  be  of  any 
pnliticfi  Kjive  gipey  potiticB  ;  nnd  it  ib  well  known 
IbitT,  diirins;  elertjons.  the  ctiildren  of  Uonui  »de 
\nlii  both  parlicfi  8o  loop  a«  the  event  is  doubt- 
fid,  promising  success  to  carh ;  and  then,  when 
tJtc  (ighl  ia  uOQC,  aud  Uie  bailie  won,  iuvuria- 
bly  ruiuft-'  themselves  in  the  ronWs  of  ihe  victori- 
ous. But  I  reptml  thflll  winhed  well  lo  Qucsn* 
da,  wiUiesiiing.  an  I  did,  his  Klont  heart  and 
good  horwcinantbip.  Truoquillily  was  renlored 
to  Madrid  throiiffbout  the  remainder  of  the  dny; 
the  handful  of  intantr\' bivouacked  in  the  Puerla 
del  Sol.  No  more  cneji  of*  Lon^  live  the  Con- 
stitution' were  heard  ;  and  tiie  rcvolulioa  in 
the  capital  seemed  1»  have  been  cffectuully  put 
down.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  ttiut,  hail  the 
chiefs  of  the  moderadu  party  but  continued  true 
ft>  themsclvrs  for  fort)--eieht  hourtt  longer,  tlieir 
cause  would  have  triumphed,  and  the  rcvolii- 
'joaiy  soldiers  at  tlic  Granjn  would  have  been 
*  lo  restore  the  Cluccn  Regent  to  liberty,  and 
ba\T.  conic  lo  tentiK,  as  il  was  well  known 
lat  several  regiments  who  Ktilt  rontinued  loyul 
irere  marcliing  upon  Madrid.  The  modoraifos, 
However,  were  not  true  lo  themselves  :  thtit 
cry  night  their  hearts  failej  ihem,  and  they 
cd  in  various  direrdons— Istnritz  and  Oaliaiio 
Frant^-e,  aud  the  Duke  of  Rivas  lo  Gibraltar  : 
le  panic  of  liifi  colleagues  even  infected  Q.«e- 
ida,  who,  disguised  ns  a  civiUan,  took  to  flight. 
le  was  not,  however,  so  Huccensfol  as  tlie  rest, 
it  was  recognized  al  n  village  about  tliree 
eugues  from  Madrid,  and  ca«t  into  the  priiion  by 
iK>Tnc  friends  of  tlie  eonHiitution.  Intelligence  of 
lis  capture  was  lastantly  (iiuiBmitted  to  the 
piinl.  and  «  vast  mob  of  tlte  imtiuuuls,  some 
foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  in  cab- 
>lels,  instantly  aet  out  "  The  nationals  ore 
"eoming,"  said  a  paisano  to  Quesada.  ^  Then," 
Kaid  he,  'M  am  lost;"  and  fortliwith  prepared 
himself  (or  death. ** 

The  catastrophe  it  indicated  with  the 
skill  of  a  real  ballnd-poet : — 

"There   is  a  celebrated  coffee-house   in  the 

•  TtiiB  Gipsy  word,  tl  srrms.  ishstr-Snnscrit,  mnd 
sixnifles  '  Lordi  of  (he  l[f>i»csboe.'  Mr.  Borrow 
ftdda,  "  It  !•  one  of  ihc  |irimtp  co^nnminaiiiini  ol 
•  Tlie  Sintih*,*  un  Fnglith  Otp>y  clsD."  Tbcii 
•cbool  of  politics  it  an  exisiuive  one. 


TPi 

CaUo  d'Aleala  capable  of  ht^dtng  eeveml  bar 
dred  individuahi.    On  the  evening  of  tlic  dav 
questioa,  1  was  silting  ttlCnr,  eippuig  a  cup  ol  tl 
brown  beverage,   when   I    heard   a  prtuligw 
noise  and  cliinior   in  the  street:   it  pr 
from  Ihe  nationals,  who  were  retomingil 
their  expedition.     In   a  few  minuus   1 
body  of  them  enter  the  cofiec  bouse,  mari 
anu  ui    arm,  two    by  two,  stamping  oa 
ground  with  iheir  feet  in  a  tund  of  meomre, 
repeating  in  loud  chorus  ub  thoy  walked 
tho  spaciotm  apartment,  the    following 
statuta: 

'  Qdo  es  lo  qns  sbajs  por  aqne)  tem  I     Ts  m 
Sen  los  hurfoa  da  Quoaoda,  qus  |os  ttas  un  pi 
Ta  ri>  ru  * 


[What  cojoos  ft-clatiflring  down  ihe  atrr«t  t 
Tis  th«  tionv*   or  CiiirtiiKls. — Dog's  meat ! 

nwat  (J — 
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'*  A  huge  howl  of  eoflea  was  then  called  fo 
which  was  'placed  upon  a  table,  around  whii 
gathered  the  national  aoldicrs.     There  was  i 
fence  for  a  momrul,  which  was  interrupted  by 
voire  roariug  out  *  El  ptmueh  /'    A  blue  ke| 
chief  was  fortliwith  produced:    it  was  ont 
and  a  gory  hand  and  three  or  four  disseren 
fingers  made  their  appearance  :   and  with  "^" 
the  rontenlu  of  the  bowl  were  stirred  up.    '  ( 
cops !'    cried    the    nationals.       '  Ho,   ho, 
Jorge  r'  cried  Baltasaiito,  '  pray  do  mc  the 
vor  lo  drink  upon  this  glorious  occaiiion.*' 
p.  301. 

So  much  for  Madrid  and  its  Patriots 
February,  1S3G.  We  perceive  ibut 
have  filled  our  alloted  space,  and  mui 
therefore  conclude  abruptly  with  a  p*i 
from  Mr.  Borrow*s  account  of  bis  first  visi 
to  Seville.  It  appears  that  the  world  coi 
tains  one  character  more  who  has  waoder< 
aa  oddly  as  himself. 

"  I  had  returned  from  a  walk  in  llie  count  _ 
on  a  glorioua  sunsliiny  morning  of  the  Andali 
sian  winter,  and  was  directing  my  steps  towanl 
my  Iodizing ;  as  I  was  passing  by  the  portal  ofl 
large  gloomy  house  near  the  gate  of  Aerea,  a  ' 
individuals  dresM>d  in  catnarras  emerged  IWi 
ttie  archway,  and  were  about  to  cross  my  pat 
when  one.  looking  in  my  face,  suddenly  tiarl 
hack,  exctaiiniiig.  in  the  purest  and  moM  uieU 
dioutf  French— 'Wlmi  no  I  ace?  If  my  cy< 
do  not  deceive  me — it  is  himnelf.  Yes,  the  rer 
some  as  I  («w  him  first  ni  bayonne  ;  then  It 
subfiequently  l>eneath  the  brick  wall  nt  Novof 
rod ;  then  be«ide  the  Rnpphorus  ;  iiihI  tasl 
— oh,  my  rcupeciablc  and  cherished  friend,  whi 
was  it  that  1  had  last  the  felicity  of  seeing  \*ti 
wcli-rcmcmbered  and  most  ruDBrkahle  puyi 
ognomy  7' 

•'  Mytel/.—h  was  in  the  smith  of  Ireland,  jfj 
mistake  noL     Wa>;  it  not  ihere  fhnt  I  intro4lurC 
you  to    the    uircercr  who  tamed   the   sai 
horses  bv  a  single  whisper  into  tiieir  ear  7     III 
tell  me  what  brings  you  :u  Hj^ain  and  Anditlusii 
lite  last  place  where  I  tboutd  have  cxpooted  1^ 
find  you  7 


1 


"  Uijron  Taylor.  —  And  wlicnifnrv,  my  most 
rewpccliiblc  B  *  •  •  *  !  Ib  nd  Simiii  llic  latu) 
of  Dir  artf,  auJ  u  oot  AndAlutiii  of  nil  Spain 
Ihiil  p<n-(inn  which  hna  ^roiliired  the  noblf-Al 
innmiinrtits  of  Brtisliccxcdlcnrc  uml  mapinition? 
Come  Willi  me.  and  1  witl  chow  you  n  Munllo, 
sacli  WM  .  .  ,  .  But  tint  allow  me  lo  intru- 
duco  yoQ  to  your  cornpntriot.  My  ilcnr  Mod- 
■inir  W^  tuniing  to  hin  campnnitjn  (iin  Eii^IiKh 
pctiUrmnn,  from  whom  I  subsequently  expe 
firoi'eil  unbounded  kindnf^nfl  nt  Kevillf),  allow 
lue  to  introilurfl  you  to  my  most  chcriebcd  and 
ff'tmecTalilr.  fricno.  one  who  ii;  better  Jiciuninted 
witli  flipRy  way*  than  the:  Chef  de*  Bohrmieop 
i  Trian:i,  one  who  ii  un  cipcrl  whispcrtr  iind 
tioret-siirvcrvr,  and  wtiu,  tu  his  huiiur  I  my  il, 
ciui  wii'ld  tiiiriitutT  and  lon;;^,  and  haodln  a  hortte- 
ihoe,  with  tlin  hvm  of  tJie  nnithi)  ajnongst  tiie 
A  Ipiijiirras. 

"  In  the  ronrre  of  my  trarelB  I  have  Tonncd 
Tarious  frirndyhipii,  hut  no  one  hat  morv  inlcr- 
estcil  mo  thiin  Baron  Tuylor.     To  accomplwli- 
Dients  oFllic  highest  order  he  unilett  a  kindneiw 
of  beiQrt  mrely  lo  be  met  with.     HU  niiinnpr^ 
9r«  naitirally  to  the  liii^heEl  degree  courlly,  vet 
he  ntrverthelew  poesFMi»  a  dUposition  so  plianle 
"'  he  AndR  no    difficulty  in  accommodating 
If  to  all  kinds  of  company.    ThiTe  is  a 
ry  about  him,  wliich,  wherever  he  goes, 
■ervcs  nol  n  little  to  increase  the  Fcnioiion  natu- 
rally created  by  hi«  tippeamoi:e  and  manner. 
Who  he  is  no  oni;  prefenaa  to  aucrt  with  down- 
right  ponitiveneta ;    it    is  whispered,  however, 
that  he  U  a  eeton  of  royally ;  and  who  can  gaze 
for  n  moment  nnon  Ibnt  moM  gnvrefiit  6gurc 
that    mnst    intelli^nt   hut    sinj^lnrly'moulded 
countenance,  nnd    thu«e   lar^e   and  expre«<ive 
.  ryes,  without  fe^.-ling  tu  equally  convinced  tliiit 
'he  it  of  no  common  lincnge  a«  (hut  he  la  norom- 
mon  nmn  7     He  ha*  been  employed  by  the  iltun- 
'  trious  hoiiBfl  to  which  he  is  «aiu  lo  be  related, 
'in  more  tlmn  one  delicate  nnd    important  nils- 
Mon,  boih  in  the  Bast  nnd  the  We«L     Ilo  vrar 
I  DOW  collectinjr  marter-pieceii   of    Ibc   Spanish 
•choo)  <ir painting,  which  were  de«tiiied  lo  adorn 
'ihe   mlooTM   of  liic   Tuderics.      '^'huiicvcr  lic 
de«crie».  me,  whether  in  the  street  or  the  dctierl, 
the   brilliant  hall  or  aninngst  the.  Bedouin  hai- 
bnaa,  at  Novorotrod  or  Sinmbnul,  be  flingn  up  hie 
<  nmn  and  exctiumf>,  *  l_)  cici  *  1  have  again  the 
'  feticuv  of  ■peing  my  cherished  and  tnoM  retqwct- 
ablcB  •  •  •  •  V"— p.  318. 

W«   hope  thnt  we  ourselves  shall  lOon 

n*e  again  irtprint  'our  cherished  and  moBi 

'  respectable  Borrow  ;*   and   meantime  con- 

igratulate  him  sincerely  on  a  work  which 

I  viQBl  vastly  increase  and  extend  his  repu- 

I  tation — which  bespeaks  everywhere  a  oobic 

and  generous  heart — a  tsrgc  and  vigorous 

Dniure,  capable  of  8)*ronathizinrr  with  erery- 

illiing  but  what   is  bod — retigioos   feelings 

deep  and  intense,  but  neither  gloomy  nor 

narrow — n    true  eye  for  the    picturesque^ 

I'RDd  a  fund  of  racy  bomor. 
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St€am-tfowee  lo  ConitantinripJe^  by  rAe 
R/tinf-  find  l}anui>e,  in  IH44)-4I,  and  to 
Portvgnl,  Spain^  A'C-  By  the  Uorquis  oi 
Londonderry,     lu  3  vvls.  8vo. 


Wf.  hare  a  very  considerable  respect  for 
the  writer  of  the  Tour  of  which  we  are 
about  to  gtvocxiractft  in  ihefollowing  pages. 
The  Marquis  of  liOndonderry  is  certainly  no 
common  person  We  are  perfectly  nware 
that  he  has  been  uncomtnonly  abused  by  the 
Whigs — which  we  regard  an  nlinost  a  ne- 
cessary tribute  to  his  name:  that  he  has 
received  an  ultra  share  of  libel  from  the 
Radicals — which  wc  regard  as  equally  to 
his  honor;  and  that  he  is  looked  on  by  all 
the  neutrals,  of  whatever  color,  as  a  per- 
soQBge  too  strajghlforward  to  be  managed 
by  a  bow  and  a  t>tnile.  Yet,  for  all  these 
things,  wc  like  him  the  better,  and  wish,  aa 
says  the  old  song — 

"  Wo  hml  vriiliin  ih»  reilm, 
Fire  hundred  ]{ood  as  lie.'' 

He  is  a  straightforward,  manly,  and  high- 
spirited  noble,  inaking  up  his  mind  without 
tee  or  reward,  and  speaking  it  with  as  little 
fear  as  he  made  it  up  ;  managing  a  large 
and  turbulent  population  with  that  authori- 
ly  which  derives  its  force  from  good  in- 
tention ;  constant  in  his  attendance  on  bit 
parliamentary  duly  ;  plain-spoken  there,  at 
lie  is  everywhere  ;  and  possessing  the  in* 
lliience  which  sincerity  gives  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  however  abundant  in  polish 
and  place-hunting. 

His  early  career,  too,  has  been  manly. 
He  was  a  soldier  ond  a  gallant  one.  His 
mission  to  the  allied  armies,  in  the  grealeitt 
campaign  ever  made  in  Europe,  showed 
that  he  bad  the  talents  of  council  as  well  as 
of  the  field  ;  and  his  appointment  as  ambaa- 
sador  to  Vienna,  gave  a  character  of  spirit, 
and  even  of  spletidor,  lu  British  diplomacy 
which  it  had  seldom  exhibited  before,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  recover  with 
OS  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  even  like  hii»  employment  of  his  an* 
perllrious  lime.  Instead  of  giving  way  lo 
the  fooleries  of  fasliionable  life,  the  absurdi- 
ties of  galloping  after  hares  and  foxes,  for 
mouths  together,  at  Melton,  or  the  patron- 
age of  ihoKc  scenes  of  perpetual  knavery 
which  belong  to  the  race-course,  the  Mar- 
quis has  spent  his  vacations  in  matting  toura 
to  the  most  remarkable  pans  of  Europe.  It 
is  true  that  Englishmen  are  great  irnrclloro, 
and  that  our  oobiliiy   u«  \u  vV«  Wa\\  iA 
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wmDdering  over  tbe  ConliDcnt.  But  the 
^rorld  knows  no  more  oftboirdiscoveries,  if 
they  make  such,  or  of  their  views  of  cociety 
via  opinions  of  Gorernments,  if  they  ever 
lake  the  tionble  to  form  any  upon  the  sub- 
jcci,  than  of  their  notion  of  the  (ixcd  stars. 
That  there  are  many  nccomplished  among 
them,  many  learned,  and  many  eren  dcsir* 
ousto  acquaint  themselves  with  what  Burke 
called  "the  mighty  inodihcations  of  the 
human  race,"  beginning  wtib  a  land  within 
fifteen  miles  of  our  shores,  and  spreading 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  we  have  no 
doubt.  Bui  in  the  countless  majority  of 
iostances,  the  nation  reaps  no  more  benefit 
from  tlicir  travels  than  if  they  had  been 
limited  from  Bond  street  to  Berkeley 
Muaro.  This  cannot  be  naid  of  the  Marquiii 
of  Londonderry.  He  travels  with  his  eyes 
Open,  looking  for  objects  of  interest  and  re- 
cording them.  We  are  nut  now  about  to 
give  him  any  idle  panegyric  on  the  occa- 
sion. We  regret  that  hia  tours  are  »o  rapid, 
tnd  hi»  journals  so  brief.  He  passes  by 
muny  objcciii  we  should  wish  to  sec  illus- 
trated, and  turns  ofT  from  many  topics  on 
which  we  should  desire  to  hear  the  opinionfi 
of  a  witness  on  the  spot.  But  we  thank  htm 
for  what  he  has  given  ;  hope  that  he  will 
•pend  his  next  autumn  and  many  others  ad 
he  has  spent  the  former  ;  and  wish  htm  only 
to  n'rile  more  at  large,  to  give  us  more  cha- 
racterfl  of  the  rank  with  which  he  naturally 
associates,  draw  more  contrasts  between 
the  growing  cirilizntiun  of  the  European 
kingdoms  flnd  our  own  ;  and  adhering  to  his 
own  strniglitfornard  conceptions,  and  tell- 
ing them  in  his  own  sincere  style,  give  us 
an  nnnuii!  volume  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Steamboats  and  railways  have  produced 
one  curious  cfl*ect,  which  no  one  antici- 
pated. Of  all  the  Itveliers  they  are  the 
greatest.  Their  superiority  over  all  other 
modes  of  travelling,  crowds  them  with  the 
peer  as  well  as  the  peasant.  Cabinets,  and 
even  queens,  now  abandon  their  easy,  but 
lazy,  equipages  for  the  bird-like  flight  nf 
iron  and  tire,  and  though  the  *' special 
train"  still  sounds  exclusive,  the  principle 
of  commixture  is  already  there,  and  all 
ranks  will  sweep  on  tngelhcr. 

The  Mnrquis,  wisely  adopting  the  bur- 
geois  mode  of  travelling,  set  forth  from  the 
Tower  Stairs,  on  a  lovely  morning  at  the 
elosc  of  August  1S40.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
idea  of  a  general,  an  ambassador,  and  a  peer, 
with  his  marchioness  and  suite,  embarking 
on  board  the  common  convoynuce  of  the 
common  race  of  mankind,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  absolute  impossibility  ;  but 
the  commoa  sense  of  the  world  has  now 


decided  otherwise.      Speed  and  safety  ar 
DOW  judged  to  be  valuable  cooipeusatioi 
for  state  and  seclusion  ;  and  when  we 
majesty  itself,  after  making  the  experimer 
of  yachts  and  frigates,  quietly  and  comfoi 
ably  return  to  its  palace  on  board  a  sti 
we  may  be  the  lesn  surprised  at  fiodi 
Marqui:!    of   Londonderry    and   bis    tar 
making  their  way  ocrnss  the  Channel  in  tl 
steamer  Girnife.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tl 
though  nothing  can  be  more  miBccilarteoi 
than  the  passengers,  consisting  of  Ecglti 
men,   Frenchmen,   Germans,    Yankees; 
Jews,  Turks,  and  heretics  ;  of  iaurist«,  phi 
sicians,  smugglers,  and  all  the  other  dire 
sities  of  idling,  businesSf  and  knavery ; 
families  who  choose  to  pay  for  them, 
have  separate  cabins,  and  enjoy  as  much  pf 
vacy  as  possible  with  specimens  of  oil  th| 
world  within  half  an  inch  of  their  abode. 

The  voyage  was  without   incident ;  aflj 
after  a  thirty  hours'  passage,   the    Glrat 
brought   them  to  the  Brill  and   Rotlerdai 
[t  ha.s  been  an    old    observation    that   tt 
Dutch  clean  every  thing  but    themselvei 
and  nothing  can   be  more   mailer  of  fsi 
than  that  the  dirtiest  thing   in  a  house 
Holland    is  genenilly    the    woman    undi 
whose  directmn  all  this  scrubbing  has  bee 
accomplished-     The  tirsi  aspect  of  Rottej 
dam  ia  strongly  in  favor  of  the  people, 
exhibits  very   considerable  neatness  fori 
seaport — the    Wapping   of   the    kingdoml 
pninl  and  even   gilding  is  common  on  tl 
outsides  of  the  shops.  The  shipping,  «bi( 
here  form  a  part  of  the  town  furniture,  a 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  midst 
the  streets,  arc  painted  with  every  colon 
the   rainbow,  and   carved  and   omameoli 
according  to  such  ideas  of  taste  in  scol 
ture  09  are  prevalent   among    Duichmc 
and  the  whole  exhibits  a  good  specimen 
people  who  have  as  much  to  struggle  wit 
mud  88  if  they  had  been  born  so  many  cclj 
and  whose  conceptions  of  the  real  color 
the  sky  are  even  u  shade  darker  than  01 
own. 

The  steamboats  also  form  ■  striking  fe 
ture,  which  utterly  eluded  the  wisdom  of  ni 
ancestors.       The     are     here,    bearing 
colors,  from  all  the  Rhenish  towns,  smokii 
and  sufTocaiing  the  Dutch,  flying  pant  tfat 
hard-working,  slow-moving  craft ;  nnd  brtt 
ing  down,  and  carrying   awny,  cargoes 
every  species  of  mankind.     The  increa>ei 
Holland   in    wealth  and  activity  sitioe  tl 
separation  from  Belgium,   the  Alarqiiia 
gards  as  remarkable;  and  evidently  haviL, 
no  penchant  for  our  conoin  Ticnpnld,  he  di 
dares   that  Rotterdam  is  at  this  momel 
worth  more    solid  money   than   Aniwoi 
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ruB^Is,  ood,  be  believes,  "all  Leopold's 
kiotidom  logethcr." 

^At  Antwerp,  he  hnppened  (o  nrrivoat  ihe 
Icbration  of  tbc  fete  in  honor  of  Rubena. 
**To  commemonilc  the  painter  may  be  all 
rery  well,"  he  ob»ervcs  |  **  bul  it  is  not  very 
well  to  aee  a  large  piaster -0^ Paris  ctotae 
erected  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  rrouncd 
with  [Qiirel«,  whilo  the  whole  population  of 
the  totm  is  called  out  for  fourteeti  dnys  to- 
gether, to  indulge  in  idleness  and  diti»ipa- 
tion,  merely  to  announce  that  Rubeos  was 
•  fatnod  Dutch  painter  in  limes  long  past." 
We  ibintc  it  lucky  for  the  Marquis  tliat  be 
had  left  Antwerp  before  he  called  Rubcas  a 
Dutch  painter.  We  are  afraid  that  be 
would  have  hazarded  a  summary  application 
of  the  Lynch  law  of  the  Fteoiisb  avengers 
jf  ibcir  country. 

K  "  If  such  celebrations,"  says  the  Mar- 
^is,  "  are  proper,  wby  not  do  equal  honor 
to  B  Shakspeare,  a  Pitt,  a  Nowton,  or  any  of 
those  illustrious  men  by  whose  superior  in- 
telligence society  has  so  greatly  profited  !" 
The  obvious  truth  is,  that  such '' celebra- 
tions'* are  not  to  our  tai^tc  ;  that  there  is 
•ometbiog  burlesque,  to  our  ideas,  in  this 
meless  honor ;  and  that  wo  think  a  bonfire, 
A  discharge  of  squibs,  or  even  a  discharge 
of  rhetoric,  and  a  display  of  tinsol  banners 
and  bufToonery,  does  not  supply  the  most 
natural  way  of  rcvirtng  I'be  memory  of  de- 
parted genius.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
their  use,  where  they  do  not  create  their 
ridicule.  On  the  Continent,  life  is  idle  ;  and 
the  idlers  are  more  harmlessly  employed 
foing  to  these  pageants,  than  in  the  gin* 
■hop.  The  finery  and  the  foolery  together 
■Iso  attract  strangers,  the  idlers  of  other 
towns;  it  makes  money,  it  makes  conversa- 
tion, it  makes  smusement,  and  it  kills  time. 
Cao  it  bare  better  reaomincndatioQ  10  QlDe* 
ty-nine  hundredtbi  of  mankind  1 

fa  1840,  when  this  tour  was  written,  all 
the  politicians  of  the  earth  were  deciding, 
in  their  various  coffee-houses,  what  alt  the 
monarcbs  were  to  do  with  the  Eastern 
qoestion.  Siopford  and  Napier  were  better 
employed,  in  battering  down  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Acre,  and  the  politicians  were  soon 
■yieved  from  theii  care  of  the  general  coa- 
Bbroa  of  Europe.  Englaud  settled  this 
naltor  as  she  had  often  done  before,  and  by 
the  means  which  she  has  always  found  more 
luturat  than  protocols.  But  a  curious 
qoestion  is  raised  by  the  Marquis,  os  to  the 
aide  on  which  Belgium  would  be  inclined 
to  ataad  in  case  uf  on  European  struggle  ; 
his  opioioa  being  altngelhor/or  the  English 
alliance. 

"  Fnmcc  could  oodoubtedly  of  firtt  seize  pos- 


sefsion  of  a  country  so  dope  to  her  p-mpire  an  to 
be  in  fwct  a  province.  But  flill,  with  Antwerp. 
aniJ  (irhfT  fortresses,  Holtund  in  the  n>iir,  ana 
Hnnover  and  Germany  at  hand,  and  above  ail, 
Engltmd  niiting  perlin|tB  with  n  BriliMlj  army, 
the  intlc|>cmlfm-e  of  King  L.eopoliJ'ii  throne  luia 
kinf^om  mi^ht  be  more  perinaii(>nl]y  xecured  hy 
adhering  to  Uic  Allies,  ihiui  if  he  linkuil  liimi»eif 
Vi  i^imis  Philippe,  in  whose  lowor  ulone,  in  cuf^e 
of  non-n-«istiuicf  Ui  Fmnr*',  ht;  would  ever  nl'ier- 
wnnln  rrrnain ;  and  fur  heller  would  it  be,  in  uiy 
opinion,  lor  tliis  liiuiiiier  of  a  Bclgiiui  mouiirchy, 
it  he  would  arhievi;  for  the  dyuu»ty  »n  hunom- 
bto  duration,  lu  throw  hioutclf  into  the  nnns  of 
tJic  many,  and  reap  advantages  from  idl,  ibiui  to 
pliicc  his  desiinv  at  the  mercy  of  the  future 
nilers  ol'  France. ' 

No  doabt  this  is  sound  advice  ;  and  if  the 
decision  were  to  depend  on  himself,  there 
can  be  OS  little  doubt  that  be  would  be  wiser 
in  accepting  the  honest  aid  of  England, 
than  throwing  his  crown  at  the  feet  of 
France.  But  ne  reigns  over  a  priest-ridden 
kingdom,  and  Popery  will  settle  the  point 
for  him  on  the  first  shock.  His  situation 
certainly  is  r  singular  one  ;  as  the  uncle  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  son-in-law 
,  of  the  King  of  France,  he  seems  to  have  two 
anchors  dropped  out,  either  of  which  might 
secure  a  thmnc  in  ordinary  times.  But  limes 
that  arc  not  ordinarj*  may  soon  arise,  and  then 
he  must  cut  both  cables  and  trust  to  bis  own 
steerage.  If  coldness  is  prudence,  and  neu- 
trality strength,  he  may  weather  the  slorm  J 
but  it  would  require  other  qualities  to  pre- 
serve Belgium. 

Brussels  was  full  of  English.  The  Mar- 
qnis  naturally  talks  in  the  style  of  one  ac- 
customed to  large  expenditure.  The  chief 
part  of  the  English  residents  in  Brussels, 
are  families  '*  who  lire  there  on  three  or 
four  thousand  a  year — far  better  as  to  lux- 
uries and  education  than  they  could  in  En- 
gland  for  half  as  much  more."  He  evident- 
ly thinks  of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year, 
as  others  might  think  of  as  many  hundreds. 
But  if  any  families,  possessed  of  thousands 
a  year,  are  living  abroad  for  the  mere  sake 
o{  cheaptr  luxuries  and  cAroprr  education,  we 
say,  mure  ihnme  for  them.  We  even  can 
conceive  nothing  more  selBsh  and  more 
contemptible.  Every  rational  luxury  is  to 
be  procured  in  England  by  such  an  income. 
Every  advantage  of  education  is  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  same  means.  Wo  can  per- 
fectly comprehend  the  advantages  ofTcrcd 
by  the  cheapness  of  (he  Continent  to  large 
families  with  narrow  incomes;  but  that  the 
opulent  should  abandon  their  country,  their 
natural  station,  and  their  duties,  simply  (o 
drink  champagne  at  a  lower  rate,  and  have 
cheaper  dancing-masters,  we  must  aivi&'^« 
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regard  as  a  scandalous  dereticlion  of  the 
Bcrvieca  which  (.-very  man  of  wealth  and 
rank  owes  to  hi«  country,  hjji  neighborit,  and 
liiu  nation.  Of  course,  wc  cicept  the  tra- 
veller for  curiosity;  the  rnau  of  science, 
whose  object  i^  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  ; 
■nd  even  the  mnn  of  rank,  who  desirea  to 
iroprore  the  minda  of  bis  children  by  a  view 
of  coiitincntul  wonders.  Our  reprobation 
is,  of  the  habit  of  living  abroad,  and  living 
there  for  the  vulgar  and  unmanly  purpose 
oraolf-indulgence  or  paltry  a%'aricc>  Those 
abseotees  have  their  reward  in  profti^ate 
sons,  find  forejgnized  daughters,  in  giving 
liiem  manners  ridiculous  to  the  people  of 
the  Continent,  and  disgusting  to*  their 
countrymen — morals  adopting  the  gross- 
ncsB  of  continental  life,  and  general  habits 
rendered  utterly  unfit  for  a  return  to  their 
country,  and,  of  course,  for  any  rntional 
and  meritorious  conduct,  until  they  sink 
into  ihc  grave. 

The  Marquis,  who  in  every  instance  sub- 
mitted to  the  rough  work  of  the  road,  took 
the  common  conveyance  by  railroad  to 
Liege.  It  haa  been  a  good  deal  the  custom 
of  our  late  tourists  to  applaud  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  conttneutal  railrundn.  Our 
noble  traveller  aivcs  nil  this  praise  the 
Btron|;est  contradiction.  He  found  their  in- 
feriority quite  remarkable.  The  materials, 
bII  of  an  inadequate  nature,  commencing 
with  their  uncouth  engine,  and  ending  with 
their  ill-contrived  double  seats  and  carriages 
fur  passengers.  The  attempts  made  at  order 
■nd  regularity  io  the  arrangements  nito- 
gflther  failed.  Every  body  seemed  in  con- 
fusion. The  carringcH  are  of  two  sorts — 
the  first  class,  and  the  char-a-banc.  The 
latter  arc  nil  open;  the  people  sit  back  to 
back,  and  face  to  face,  as  thoy  like,  and  get 
to  their  places  by  scrambling,  si|ucczing, 
and  altercation-  Kvcn  the  Marquis  had  n 
hard  ftghtto  preserve  the  seats  he  had  taken 
forhifl  family.  At  Malines,  the  tmin  changes 
^carriages.  Here  a  carious  scene  occurred. 
An  inundation  of  priestA  poured  into  all  the 
carriages.  They  came  so  thick  that  they 
were  literally  thrown  hack  by  their  ntlcmpt 
to  squeeze  themselves  in;  "and  their  cocked 
hats  and  black  flowing  robes  gave  ihcm  the 
ippearancc  of  ravens  with  their  wide  spread- 
ing wings,  hovering  over  their  prey  io  the 
vehicles." 

Travelling,  like  poverty,  brings  one  oc- 
iquainied  with  strange  companions;  and  ac- 
'  customed  as  the  Marquis  was  to  foreign  life, 
one  railway  traveller  evidently  much  iimused 
him.  This  was  a  personage  who  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  a  seat  opposite  the 
UdieSf  ^^his  two  huge  legs  and  thighs  clothed 


io  light  blue,  w'nh  Ions'  Snnni^h  boots,  a 
heavy  silver  spurs,  formed  the  foregroi, 
of  his  extended  body.  A  black  satin  wai 
coal,  overlaid  with  gold  chains,  a  black  v 
vet  Spanish  cloak  and  hat,  red  beard 
whisker^,  and  a  face  renembliag  the  Sai 
cen't  on  Snow-Hill,  completed  his  aueiR^'/< 
He  was  probably  some  travelling  oioua 
bank  opintr  ihc  Spanish  grandee. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  exhibited  a  decided  i 
provement  on  the  City  of  the  Congress  fi 
and  twenty  years  ago.  The  principal  street* 
were    now   paved,   with   fine  irortoirs,   the 
buildings  had  become  large  find  handso 
and  the  hotels  had  undergone  the  same 
vantageous  change.  From  Liege  loCoIocne 
the  country  exhibited  one  boundless  harvcs 
The  vast  cathedral  of  Cologne  at  Inst  ca 
in  sight,  siill  unlinibhed,  though  the  proc 
of  building  has  gone  on  for  some  hund 
years.     The  extraordinary  attempt   whi 
has  been  mnde,  within  the  last  fexrmoni 
to  unite  Protestantism  with  Popery,  in  t 
completion    of  this  gigantic  building,  wl 
give   a  new  and  uiilortunatc  ehnrnetcr 
history.     The  union  is  impossible,  tho 
the  confusion  is  easy,  and  the  very  altem 
to  reconcile  them  only  shows  to  what 
surdities  men  may  be  betrayed  by  politi 
theories,  and  to  what  trivial  and  tempon 
objects  the  highest  interests  of  our  nat 
may  be  sacrificed.     Cologne,  too,  is  rnpi 
improving.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
baa  done  something  of  this,  hut  the  free  p: 
sage  of  the  English  has  done  a  great  d 
more.  A  perpetual  stream  of  British  travi 
leri,  flowing  through  Germany,  bcncBta 
not  merely  by  their  expenditure,  but  by  tb 
habits.     Where  they  reside  for  any  leo 
of  time,  they  naturally  introduce  the  i 
provements  and   conveniences  of  EngU 
life.     Even  where  they  but  pans  along,  th 
demand  comforts,  without  which  the  nati 
would  have  plodded  on  forever.   The  hotels 
are  gradually  provided  with  cnrpets,   fire- 
places, and  a  multitude  of  other  matters 
essentia!  to  the  civilized  life  ofEngland  ;  fo^H 
if  civilization  depends  on  bringing  the  higl^H 
est  amount  of  rational   enjoyment   witbTJ^^ 
the  reach   of  general   society,   England  it 
wholly  superior  in  civilization  to  the  shiv 
iug  splendorn  of  the  Continent.    Foreign 
are  beginning  to  learn  this;  and  those  w 
are  most  disposed  to  tcolT  at  our  taste,  o 
the  readiest  to  follow  our  example. 

The  streets  of  Cologne,  formerly  di 
and  narrow,  and  the  houses,  old  and  turn' 
ling  down,  have  giveaway  to  wide  apac 
hnndsomo   cdiriccs,    and   atlraelive   chops. 
The  railway,  which   we  have  lent  to  t 
Continent,  will  shortly  unite  BruMclc,  LlOi 
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and  Cologne,  nnd  the  three  ciiica  will  there 
ftnd 


hy  be  rBpidly  au^ented  id  wealth,  oumbers, 

'  civiiizntion. 
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The  stcAin-boats  on  the  Rhine  sre  in 
general  of  b  good  dei^cription.  The  ar- 
rao^ementB  are  convenient,  considering  that 
At  lititcs  there  arc  ln*o  hundred  pasBeii^ert>, 
and  that  amonR  foreigners  iho  fihhy  habit 
of  smoking,  with  all  its  filthy  eonBcqtiencei>, 
is  universal ;  but,  below  decks,  ihc  party, 
especially  if  they  take  the  pavilion  lu  thcm- 
iclves,  moy  escape  tbi?  abomtontlon.  Tbc 
Rhine  has  been  too  often  described  to  re- 
quire a  record  here  ;  bjt  the  raptnroas  non- 
sense which  the  Germans  pour  forth  whon- 
e»er  they  write  about  the  national  river, 
oflenda  truth  as  much  att  it  does  taste.  The 
Itrirer  extent  of  this  famous  stream  is  nb-tO' 
loiely  at  dull  as  a  Dutch  pond.  The  whole 
ran  from  the  vea  lo  Cologne  is  flat  find  fen- 
ny. As  it  approaches  the  hill  country  it 
becomes  picturesque,  and  its  meindorings 
■monff  the  line  declivities  of  the  Kheingate 
exhibit  beautiful  scenery.  The  hills,  occo* 
■tonally  lopped  with  ruins,  all  of  which  have 
some  original  (or  invented)  legend  of  love 
or  murder  attached  to  them,  indulge  the  ro- 
manco  of  wb  ich  thero  is  a  fragment  or  a  6. 
bri»  in  every  bosom ;  and  the  general  aspect 
of^the  country,  as  the  steam-boat  •breasts 
the  upn*ftrd  stream,  is  various  and  luxuriant. 
But  the  Germiui  archilcciurc  is  fatal  to 
boaoty-  Nothing  can  \te  more  barbarian 
(with  two  exceptions)  than  the  whole  range 
of  huildiiigK,  public  and  private,  along  the 
Rhine  ;  gloomy,  huge,  and  heavy — whether 
palace,  convent,  chateau,  they  have  all  a 
prison-look;  and  if  some  Kngli^h  philanthro- 
pist, in  pity  to  the  Teutonic  taote,  would 
erect  one  or  two**  English  villas"  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Rhine,  ta  give  the  Germans 
some  idea  of  what  architecture  ought  to  be, 
be  would  render  them  a  notional  aervicc, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  introduction  of  car- 
pets and  oal-fircs. 

Johanniibcrg  naturally  attracts  the  eye 
of  the  EDnglish  traveller,  whose  cellar  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  its  cultivation. 
This  mountain-vineyard  had  been  given  by 
Napoleon  lo  Kc Herman ;  but  Napuleon's 
gifts  were  aa  precarious  os  himself,  and  the 
Johannisberg  fell  into  hands  that  better  de- 
oervcd  it.  At  the  peace  of  1HH  it  wa»  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  Trancis  lo  the  great 
statesman  who  had  taught  his  sovereign  to 
set  his  fool  on  tho  neck  of  the  conqueror  of 
Vienon.  The  mountain  ia  terraced,  clothed 
with  Tincyardfl,  and  forms  a  very  gay  ob- 
ject to  those  who  look  up  to  it  from  the 
river.  Tho  view  from  tho  summit  of  the 
hill  !■  commanding  and  beautiful,  but  its 
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grape  is  «ni'7u«.  The  chief  portion  of  (he 
produce  goea  among  the  prlncipajiiiea  and 
powers  of  the  Continent ;  yet  as  the  Eng- 
lishman must  have  hi?  share  of  all  the  good 
tliingit  of  the  earth,  the  Johannisberg  wioo 
6nih  its  wny  ncro.ts  the  Channel,  and  John 
Uult  satislies  himself  that  he  shares  the  lux- 
ury of  Emperors. 

The  next  Hon  is  Ehrenbreitstein,  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the   Rhine,  the   most 
famous  fortress  of  Germany,  nod  more  fre- 
quently battered,  bruised,  and   demolished, 
than  any  other  work  of  nature  or  man  on  the 
foce  of  the  globe.     It   has  been  always  the     ^M 
first  object  of  attack   in   the   French   inva-     ^^ 
sions,  and,  with  all  iis  fortifications,  has  al* 
wnys  been  taken.     The  PrusKians  are  now      h 
laying  out  immense  sums  upon  it,  and  ert-     H 
dcntly   intend  to  make   it  tin    indigci^lible 
morsel  to   the  all-swallowing  ambition  of 
their  neighbors  ;  hut  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
nations  are  growing  wiser — a  consumma- 
tion  to  which  they  ore  daily  arriving  by 
growing  poorer.  Happily  for  Europe,  there 
is  not  a  nation   on  the  Continent,   which 
would  not  be  bankrupt  in  a  single  campaign, 
provided  England  closed  her  nurse.    In  the 
last  war  she  was  the  genernl  paymaster  ;     ^_ 
but  that  system  is  at  an  end  ;  and  if  she  is     fl 
wise,  she  will  never  sulfer  another  shilling     ^ 
o(  hers  to  drop  into  the  pocket  of  the  fo- 
reigner. 

The  Prussiana  have  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  under  cover  of  this  great  fortress, 
capable  of  containing  120,000  men.  They 
are  obviously  right  in  keeping  the  French 
ax  far  from  Berlin  as  they  can ;  but  thoso 
enormous  fortresses  and  entrenched  camps 
are  out  of  date.  They  belonged  lo  the 
limes  when  30,000  men  were  an  army,  and 
when  campaigns  were  spent  in  sieges.  Na- 
poleon changed  all  this,  yet  it  n*aa  only  in 
imitation  of  Marlborough,  o  hundred  years 
before.  The  great  duke's  march  to  Bavaria, 
leaving  all  the  fortresses  behind  him,  was 
the  true  tactic  for  conquest.  He  beat  the 
ormy  in  the  field,  and  then  let  the  fortresses 
drop  one  by  one  inio  his  hands.  The  change 
of  things  has  helped  this  bold  system.  For- 
merly there  was  but  one  roud  through  a 
province — it  led  through  the  principal  for- 
tress— all  the  rest  wns  mire  and  desolation. 
Thus  the  fortress  must  be  taken  befora  a 
gun  or  a  wagon  could  move.  Now,  there 
areadozen  roads  through  every  province — 
the  fortress  may  be  passed  out  of  gun-shot 
in  all  qonrters — and  the  "  grand  army"  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  marches 
direct  on  the  capital.  The  teies-du-poiu  on 
ihc  Niemen,  and  the  entrenched  camp  which 
it  bod  cost  Russia  two  ^tax^Xo  WtNl'&^  ^>«^^«i 
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turned  in  the  firit  tnarcb  of  ihu  French; 

,80(1  iho  fuiility  of  ihe  whole  coeiily  anii 
TAther  timorous  system  u-t)!vexhib>ietl  iti  the 

'fad,  tliat  tho  crowning  battle  was  fought 

fwiihin  hesring^  ofMoscoxv. 

Beyond  Mayencc  the  Rhine  reverts  lo  its 

I  former  flatness,  ihe  htlls  vanish,  the  shores 
are  level,  but  the  southern  iofluence  U  felt, 
and  the  landscape  is  rich. 

Wisbaden  is  the  nest  stage  of  the  Enfflish 

^^-a  stage  at  which  too  many  stop,  and  from 
which  not  a  few  are  glad  to  escape  on  any 
terms.  The  Duke  of  NuBtiau  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  make  Ui«  waicrine-place 
liandsome  and  popular,  nnd  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  both.  TJic  Great  S((uarc,  containinfi 
the  assembly- room,  is  a  very  showy  speci- 

iinen  of  ducal  taste.     Its  colonnades   and 

jahops  are  striking,  and  its  baths  are  in  the 

rbigbcsl  order.  Music,  dunciog,  and  prome- 
nading form  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  gardens  and  surrounding  country 
give  ample  indulfrcncc  for  the  lovers  of  air 

;and  exercise.  The  vice  of  this  place,  as  of 
■11  coniinenial  scenes  of  amusement,  is 
ffambling.  Both  sexes,  nnd  all  ages,  are 
busy  at  all  times  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gaming-table.  Dollars  and  florins  are  con- 
itantly  changing  hands.  The  bloated  Ger- 
man, the  meagre  Frenchman,  the  sallow 
Russian,  and  even  the  placid  Dutchman, 
hurry  to  ibuse  tables,  and  continue  at  them 
from  morning  lill  night,  and  often  from 
night  lill  morning.  The  fair  sex  are  often 
as  eager  and  miserable  as  the  rest.  It  is 
impossible  lo  doubt  that  this  passion  is  fatal 

fto  more  than  the  purse.  Money  becomes 
the  price  of  every  thing  ;  and,  without 
meaning  to  get  into  discussion  on  such  to- 
pics, nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
femnto  gambler,  in  [his  frenzy  of  avarice, 
inevitably  forfeits  the  self-respect  which 
forms  at  least  the  outwork  of  female  virtue. 
Thoush  the  ancient  architecture  of  Ger- 
many is  altogether  dungeon-like,  yet  they 
can  make  pretty  imitations.  The  summer 
polace  of  the  duke  at  Biberach  might  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  enormous  fabrics 
which  have  cost  such  inordinate  sums  in 
our  island.  '*  The  circular  room  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  ornamented  with 
magniftccnt  marble  pillars.  The  lloor  is 
also  of  marble.  The  galleries  are  stuccoed, 
with  gold  ornaments  incrusted  upon  them. 
From  the  middle  compartment  of  the  great 
halt  there  are  varied  prosppcts  of  the  Khine, 
which  becomes  studded  here  with  smalt 
islands :  and  the  multitudinous  orange,  myr- 
tle, cedar,  and  o^'press  trees  on  all  sides 
render  Biberach  a  most  enchanting  abode.'' 
The  Marquis  makes  some  shrewd  remarks 
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on  the  evident  intenlion  of  the  Great  Powe 
to  establish   an   inlercxt  among  the    lilt 
sovereignties  of  CJermany.     Thus,  Rii 
has  married  "  her  eldesi   daughter  to 
adopted    Bavarian.      The   Cvsarowiich 
married  to  a  princess  of  Darmstadt,*'  el 
He  might  have  added  Louis  Philippe,  w 
is  an  indefatigable  advocate  of  marryi 
and  giving  in  marriage.    Austria  is  extend- 
ing her  olire  branches  as  far  as  she  can 
and  all  princes,  now  having  nothing  bet 
to  do,  are  following  her  example. 

Yet,  we  altogether  doubt  that  family 
lianccs  have  much  wci<;ht  in  times  of  tro 
ble.  Of  course,  in  times  of  peace,  lb 
may  facilitate  the  common  busiaeasofpo 
tics.  But,  when  powerful  interests  appe 
on  the  stage,  the  matrimonial  tie  is  of  sle 
der  importance  ;  kindred  put  on  their  coa 
of-mail,  and,  like  Francis  of  Austria  and  bis 
son-in-law  Napoleon,  they  throw  shot  a 
shell  at  each  other  without  any  ceremon 
It  is  only  in  poetry  that  Cupid  is  raoie  po 
erful  than  either  Matnmon  or  Mars. 

The  next  Hon  is  Frankfort — a  very  ol 
lion,  'tis  true,  but  one  of  the  noblest  citiai 
of  Germany,  connected  with  high  recolte 
tious,  and  doing  honor,  by  its  tame,  to  t 
spirit  of  commerce.     Frankfort   has  been 
atways>a  striking  object  to  the  traveller; 
but  it  has  shared,  or  rather  led  the  way  lo 
the  general  improvement.  Its  shops,  streets, 
and  public  buildings  all  exhibit  that  march, 
which  is  so  much  superior  to  the  "  march 
of  mind,"  panegyrized  by  our  rabble  ora* 
tors — ihc  march  of  industry,  activity,  nnd 
invention  ;  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  pleasantest  of  continental  residences. 

But  the  Marquis  is  disiconieiitcd  with  the 
inns;  which,  undoubtedly,  are  places  of 
importance  to  the  sojourner — perhaps  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  palacea. 
Ho  reckoned  tbem  by  a  "  sliding  scale," 
which,  however,  is  a  descending  one — Hol- 
land bad,  Belgium  worse,  Germany  tb« 
third  degree  of  comparison.  Some  of  tha 
inna  in  the  great  towns  are  stately  ;  but  il 
unluckily  happens  that  tho  maslera  and 
mistresses  of  those  inns  are  to  the  full  sa 
atately,  and  thai,  afier  a  bow  or  courtesy  at 
the  door  to  their  arriving  guests,  all  their 
part  is  ot  an  end.  The  master  and  mistreta 
thenceforth  transact  their  aflfairs  by  deput 
They  are  sovereigns,  and  responsible  fa, 
nothing.  The  gar^-ons  are  the  cabioet,  an 
responsible  for  every  thing  }  but  they,  lik 
superior  personages,  shift  their  reRponsibi 
ity  upon  any  one  inclined  to  take  it  up 
and  oil  is  naturallv  discontent,  disturbance, 
and  discomfort.  We  wonder  that  the  Ma 
quiii  has  not  mentioned  the  German  <d&/< 
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i'hote  among  his  annoyanceR  ;  for  he  dlocd 
at  it.  Noiliing,  in  gcneraJ,  cnn  be  inorp 
«dver«e  to  the  quiet,  the  case,  or  the  good 
sense  of  English  manners.  The  tablt'ahdte 
is  esscniially  vulgar;  and  no  excellence  of 
cuisine,  or  coinplctcticss  of  equipment,  can 
pr<?vent  it  Trom  exhihiting  proof  of  its  ari> 
ginal  purpose,  namely — to  give  a  chcnp 
uioner  to  a  DiisccllnDeods  rabble. 

German  posting  is  on  a  par  with  Gcrmoo 
inns,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  i» 
detestable,  even  if  the  rotidsarc  good.  The 
rotighoesB,  mire,  and  cuntimial  ascents  and 
descents  of  the  roads,  try  the  trftvcltcr's 
patience.  The  only  resource  is  sleep;  bul 
even  that  is  denied  by  the  continual  groan- 
ings  of  a  miserable  French  horn,  with  which 
the  postilion  announces  his  approach  to 
erery  village. 

"  Silence,  yr  wo1v«,  while  tipsy  Mvln-Herr  bowI», 
Making  ot|{ht  hidooui ;  silonaa  him,  y*owh" 

The  best  chnncA  of  gelling  n  tolerable 
meal  in  the  majority  of  these  road-side 
houaea,  is,  to  take  one's  own  provisions, 
carry  a  cook,  if  we  can,  and,  if  not,  turn 
cook  ourselves ;  but  the  grand  hotels  are 
too  "grand"  for  this,  and  they  insist  on 
supplying  tho  dinner,  for  which  the  general 
name  is  coc^onCTrrr,  and  with  perfect  justice. 

On  the  I2tb  of  Soplcmbcr,  tho  Marquis 
and  his  family  arrived  at  Nuremburg,  where 
the  Bavarian  court  were  assembled,  in  order 
lo  be  present  at  a  Cnmp  of  Exercise.  To 
the  eye  of  an  officer  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  nrraios  of  the  late  war, 
the  military  spectacle  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  for  the  cnmp  consisted 
of  but  lyOO  tnen.  But  he  had  been  a  mm- 
mde  of  the  king,  when  prince-royal,  during 
the  campaigns  of  ISU  and  181^  ;  and,  as 
such,  bad  helped  (and  not  slighily)  to  keep 
tho  tottering  crD^vn  on  the  brow  of  Bavaria. 
He  now  sent  to  request  the  opportunity  of 
paying  bis  respects,  but  Germany,  absurd 
m  nuiny  things,  is  especially  so  in  point  of 
etiquette.  Those  miraculous  productionsof 
Providence,  the  little  German  sovereigns, 
live  ou  etiquette,  never  abnie  an  atom  of 
their  opportunities  of  convincing  inferior 
mortals  thai  ihey  arc  of  a  super-eminent 
breed  :  and,  in  part,  seem  to  liase  strangely 
forgotten  that  salutary  lesson  which  Napo- 
leon hnd  his  captains  taught  them,  in  ihe 
days  when  a  republican  brig.idier,  or  an  im- 

fierinl  aid-de-camp,  though  the  son  of  a  lai- 
or,  Irentcd  iheir  ".Serene  Highness'*  and 
"High  Mightiness*'  with  as  littlo  ceremony 
as  the  thoroughly  beaten  desen'ed  from  the 
conquerors.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
little  king  did  run  choose  to  receive  the  gttl- 
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lant  soldier,  whom  in  days  of  difficulty,  he 
had  been  rejoiced  to  find  at  his  side;  and 
the  ground  assigned  was,  that  the  monarch 
received  nono  but  in  uniform;  the  Jlarquis 
having  mentioned,  that  be  must  appear  in 
plain  clothes,  io  consequence  of  despalcb- 
mg  bis  uniform  to  Munich,  doubtless  under 
the  idea  of  attending  the  court  there  in  bis 
proper  rank  of  a  general  ofGcer. 

The  Marquis  was  angry,  and  the  fragment 
of  his  reply,  which  uegivc,  was  probably 
Hs  unpalatable  a  missive  as  the  little  king 
had  received  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

"My  intention  was,  to  expreM  my  respect  for 
his  majesty,  in  takiitj^  IhiR  np[>ortiinity  topoymy 
court  to  hnn,  in  the  interesting  rccollortion  of  thft 
kimlly  fei'Un^  which  be  deigned  lo  exlttbit  to  me 
and  my  bruMer  ul  Vienna,  when  Prince  Royal 
orBitvuriii. 

'<  I  had  fl.iitercd  myself,  iliat  as  the  oompnuioQ- 
in-arm«  of  the  exc<Tteiit  Marshal  Wrede  in  thu 
campoJi^ns  of  1814  and  1815.  hiH  miijcsty  would 
have  ffninted  this  much  of  rfinembranrc  to  an 
utdivtduu),  wtlJiout  reeard  lo  uniform ;  or,  at 
least,  wiiuld  haive  done  me  the  honor  of  a  private 
audii-nce.  I  fuid,  hon'evpr,  thnt  1  have  been 
mii^takcn,  and  I  have  now  only  lo  ofler  my  upo- 
lujfii.'A  t<j  }iis  majesty. 

•■Tin-  fliittcnng  reception  which  I  have  en- 
joyed in  other  courts,  and  the  idea  that  this  wns 
ronnecied  with  the  imme  and  GerviiTs  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  not  dependent  on  the  uniform,  wan 
ihe  cauac  of  my  indifwrctjon.  As  my  profound 
respect  for  bis  majeaty  was  die  sole  feeling 
wlucli  led  nio  toward  Munich,  I  shall  not  delay 
a  momfHt  in  quilling  his  mujusty's  territory." 

If  bis  ranjcsty  hod  been  aware  that  this 
Parthian  arrow  would  have  been  ^1Iul  at  him 
he  would  have  been  well  advised  io  relaxing 
his  etiquette. 

In  the  vicinity  where  this  trifling  traosac- 
tion  occurred,  is  the  hcolc  of  an  undertak* 
ing  which  will  probably  outlast  all  the  little 
diadems  of  nil  the  little  kings.  This  is  the 
canal  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the 
Rhine,  the  Mayne,  and  the  Danube ;  in  other 
words,  lb  make  the  longest  water  commu- 
nication  in  the  world,  ihrough  the  heart  of 
Europe,  by  which  the  Englishtiiau  embark* 
'  ing  at  London-bridge  may  arrive  at  Constan- 
lioople  in  a  travelling  palace  with  all  the 
comforts — nay,  all  iheluiurics  of  life  around 
him;  his  hooks,  pictures,  furniture,  music, 
and  society;  and  all  ibis,  while  sweeping 
through  someof  the  most  inagniHcenl  scene- 
ry of  tho  earth,  ssfo  from  surge  or  slorm, 
sheltered  from  winter's  cold  and  sammer^s 
sun,  rushing  along  at  the  rale  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  a-oay,  until  he  Hnds  himself 
in  the  Bosphorus,  with  all  the  glory  of  tho 
City  of  the  SullRDs  glittering  before  liim. 

This  is  the  finest  %^tt\Sav\o^  'Ct*\^»» 
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ever  born  of  tbis  generation  of  wonderH. 
'•icam  ;  snd  if  once  realized,  must  be  a  mom 
proliiic  foiirce  of  good  to  mnnkind.  Bui 
Ibe  Germanfl  are  nn  intolerably  tardy  race 
in  every  thing,  but  the  use  of  the  tongue. 
They  harangue,  and  rayfrlify,  and  mngniry, 
but  they  will  not  act ;  and  this  incompara- 
ble design,  which,  in  England,  would  join 
ibe  whole  power  of  the  nation  in  one  una- 
nimous efTurl,  languishes  among  the  philo- 
auphists  and  prognoaticatora  of  German}', 
finds  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  its  formal 
cottrlR,  and  ihrcatens  tobe  lost  in  the  smoke 
of  a  tobacco-saturated  and  aluinber-Iuving 
[.people. 

But   the  chief  monument  of  Bavaria  is 
itha  Va)  Halla,a  modern  temple  designed  to 
I  receive  memorials  of  all  the  great  names  of 
Germany.     The  idea  is  kingly,  and  so  is 
ihe  temple  ;  but  it  is  built  on  the  model  of 
fl^he  Parthenon — evidently  a  formidnble  blun- 
der in  0  land  whose    history,  habits,  and 
If  enius,  are  of  the  north.     A  Gothic  temple 
lOT  palace  would  have  been  a  much  more 
•  suitable,  and  therefore  a  finer  conception. 
The  combination  o(  the  pabitial,  the  cathe- 
dral, and  theforircss  style,  would  have  given 
•cope  to  superb  Invention,  if  invention  was 
to  be  found   in  tho  land  ;  and  in  such   an 
/,«difice,  for  such  □  purpose,  Germany  would 
>bave  found  a  truer  point  of  union  than  it 
ftvill  ever  find  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  mix 
opposing  faiths,  or  in  the  nonsense  of  a  rebel 
Gazette,  and  clamorous  Gazetteers. 

Still  the  Bavarian  monarch  deserves  the 

rcredit  of  an  unrivalled  zeal  to  decorate  hiit 

['country.     He  is  a  great  builder;   be  has 

filled  Munich  with  flue  edifices,  and  called 

in  the  aid   of  talents  from  every  part  of 

Europe,  to  stir  up  the  flame,  if  it  is  to  be 

'found  amonjr  bis  drowsy  nation. 

The  Val  Hatla  is   on  a  pinnacle  of  the 

'tising  ground,  about  a  hundred  yards  from 

^the  r^nube,  from  whose  bank  the  ascent  is 

iy  a  stupendous  marble  staircase,  to  the 

fraud  portico.     The   columns  are   of  thf 
nest  white  stone,  and  the  interior  is  com- 
^plately  lined  with  German  marbles.     Busts 
of  the  distinguished  warriors,  poets,  stales- 
len,  and  scholars,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
licbes  round  the  walls,  but  noi  till  they  arc 
dead.     A  curious  arrangement  is  adopted 
^vilh  respect  to  the  living;  persons  of  any 
|~ public   note   may  send  tncit   fausti,  while 
I  living,  to  the  Val  flalla,  where  ihey  are  de- 
.posited  in   a  certain    chamber,  a  kind  of 
Im&rble   purgatory  or  limbo.     When   they 
die,  B  jury  is  to  sii  upon  them,  and  if  ihey 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  verdict  in 
their  favor,  they  take  their  place  among  the 
maiblc  inunorlaU.   As  tlie  process  docs  not 
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occur  until  the  parties  are  beyond  the  rea 
of  human  disappointments,  they  cannot  fe< 
the  worse  iu  case  of  failure ;  but  the  vani 
which  tempts  a  man  thus  to  declare  him 
deserving  of  perpetual  renown,  by  the  act 
of  sending  his  bust  as  a  candidate,  is  p< 
feciIy/orf/gTi,  and  must  be  continually  ri 
culoua. 

The  temple  has  been  inaugurated  or  en; 
sccrated  by   the  king  in  person,  within  t 
la&t   month      lie   has  made  a  speech,  a 
dedicated  it  to  Gcrniun  fame  forever, 
certainly  has  had  the  merit  of  doing  wh 
ought  to  have  been  long  since  done  in  eve 
kingdom  of  Europe  ;  what  a  alight  reirrnc 
ment  in  every  royal  expenditure  would  ba 
enabled  every  sovereign  to  set  on  foot  j  a 
what  could  be   done   most  magnilicenll 
would  be  most  deserved,  and  ought  to 
done  trithout  delay  in  England 

At  Eatisbun,  the  steam  navigation  on  t 
Danube  h?gin!^,  taking  passcngera  and  c 
riagea  to  Linz,  where  the  Ausiriao  steam  n 
vtgalion  commences,  completing  the  cour 
down  the  michty  river  The  former  la 
journey  from  Katisbon  to  Vienna  general 
occupied  six  days.  By  the  steam-boat,  it 
now  Bccomplinhed  in  forty-eight  hours, 
prodigious  saving  of  space  and  time-  Thi 
Bavarian  buats  are  smaller  than  thosa 
the  Rhine,  owing  to  the  shallows  on  t 
upper  pari  of  the  river,  but  they  are  w 
managed  nnd  comfortable.  The  steamer 
in  fact,  a  floating  hotel,  where  every  thi 
is  provided  on  board,  and  tho  general  a 
rangemcnls  arc  exact  and  convenient.  T 
scenery  in  thiH  portion  of  the  river  is  highl 
exciting  *'The  Khine,  with  its  faangin, 
woods  and  multitudinous  inhabited  cnsil 
aflbrds  a  more  cultivated  picture ;  t 
steep  and  craggy  mountains  of  the  Dana' 
in  its  wild  outlines  and  dilapidated  casll 
the  imagination  embraces'  a  bolder  rangi 
At  one  time  the  river  is  confined  within  i 
narrowest  limits,  and  proceeds  ibrougb 
defile  of  considerable  altitude,  with  ovc 
hanging  rocks,  menacing  destruction. 
another  it  offers  an  open,  wild  Archipela 
of  islands.  'Ilie  mountains  have  disa 
peared,  and  a  long  plain  bounds  on  e& 
side  of  the  river  its  barren  banks." 

The  steam-boats  stop  at  Neudorf,  a  G 
man  mile  from  Vienna.     On  his  arrival,  tb 
Marquis  found  the  servants  and  carriage 
Prince  Esterhazy  wailing  for  him,  ond  qua 
ters  provided  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  until  o 
of  the  prince's  palaces  could  he  prepar 
for  his  reception.  The  importance  of  geiti 
private  quarters  on  arriving  at  Vienna 
great,  the  inns  being   all   ludiflVreiu    a 
ooisy.    They  have  aDutUcr  disquulilicaU 
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teM  importftnl — Ihey  teem  to  be  toler- 
ty  dear.    The  Mnrquis^sacrDnimodntionii, 
loph  on  ■  thtrd   story  of  (he  Sn-iin,  cost 
ciglii  puiinds  sterling  a-day.     This  tie 
Illy  rhiirociorize6asextravnfant,nnd  6ays 
glad   (o  remove  on  the  third  davi 
being  in   additiorinl    Bnnoyance,    in 
of  ttie  youtig  nobles  at  the  tiwan, 
prevented  n  moment's  quiet-     The 
however,  won  particulnrly  |?ood,  and 
luse,  iliougb  a  furmidable  otTuir  for  a 
lily,  is  represenied   as  desirable   for  a 
lincoelor" — we  presome,  a  rich  one. 
Vienna  has  bad  her  share  in  the  general 
iproveinent   of   the  Cooiinent.     She   bai^ 
;ome  eotnmereial,  and  her  streets  exhibit 
kopi  with  gilding,  plate-glnss,  and  showy 
;n*boordB,  in  piece   of   ihc  very  old,  very 
irburouft,  and  very  ^qunliil,  displnv!)  of  the 
M  century      War  is  a  rough  lencher,  boi 
is  evidently  the  only  one  for  the  Conti- 
tnt.     The  foreigner  is  as  bigoted   to  his 
riginal   dinginess  and  discutnfort,  as   the 
irk  to  the  Koran.     Nothing  but  Tear  or 
irce  ever  changes  him.     The  French   in- 
isiotiB    were  desperate    thiogs,  but    they 
repi   away  a  prodigious   quantity  of  tbc 
ibwebs  nrhich  grow  over  the  heads  of  na- 
ins  who  will  not  use  the  broom  for  them- 
Ives      Feudalities  and  follies  a   ihousnnd 
old  were  trampled  down  by  the  foot 
^  the  conscript;  and  the  only  glimpses  of 
common    sense   which  have  vii^ited   three- 

Kurths  of  Europe  in  our  day,  were  let  in 
rough  chinks  made  hy  the  French  bayonet. 
Tb«  French  were  the  grand  improvers  of 
every  thing,  though  only  for  their  own  ob- 

fels  They  made  high  roads  for  their  own 
ops,  and  left  them  to  the  Germans  ;  they 
cleared  the  cities  of  streets  loaded  with 
MHiDces  of  all  kinds,  and  taught  the  na- 
res  10  live  without  the  constant  dread  of 
rstitence  ;  they  compelled,  for  example. 
lie  Portuguese  to  wash  their  clothes,  and 
lie  Spaniards  to  wash  their  hpnds.  They 
ived  to  the  (Jcrman  that  his  ponderouK 
irliflcationsonly  brought  bombardments  on 
cities,  and  thus  induced  him  lo  throw 
his  crumbling  walU,  fill  up  his  nuiddy 
Klebea,  turn  his  barren  glacis  into  a  public 
traliL,  and  open  his  wretched  streets  to  the 
jbt  and  air  of  heaven-  Thus  Hamburg, 
id  «  hundred  oiber  towns,  have  put  on  a 
»«r  Csoc.andalmoBt  begun  a  new  existence 
lUB  Vienna  ia  now  thrown  open  to  its 
■barbs,  and  its  suburbs  ate  spread  into  iJie 

The  first  daya  were  fiven  up  to  dinner  at 
ibeBriliftb  ambassador  s(Loru  Beauvale's), 
*i  (be  Prufsiau  Bmba(i«ador\  and  at  Prince 
AlettenMcb's     Lord  Beaavale  was  "nearly 


private.  lie  lived  on  «  second  floor,  in  a 
tine  bouse,  of  which,  however,  the  lower 
part  n-as  understood  to  be  still  nnfurniftlied. 
His  lordship  sees  but  few  people,  and  sel- 
dom gives  ony  grand  receptions,  his  indif- 
ferent health  being  the  reason  for  living 
privately,"  However,  on  this  point  the 
MarquiB  has  bis  own  conceptions,  which  he 
gives  with  o  plainness  perfectly  charac 
teristic,  and  very  well  worth  being  remem- 
bered. 

"  [  think,"  says  lie,  "  ihul  fui  ambassador  of 
F.nglnnil,  Ht  an  imperial  vourt,  witli  eteven  tho»- 
Mtitit  fMtunds  [M^r  annum !  iJiuuld  not  \ivv  as  a 
private  gentlt-nian.  nor  cnoiiiilt  solely  his  own 
cHae,  unmindful  of  t)ie  sovereign  he  represent*. 
A  liabjl  has  Htolen  in  among  iheni  oraaoplinf  a  ' 
»\yaTe  mrnasr,  to  auirmcDt  private  forttmM  men 
rccitlied  f  Thii*  in  wrong.  And  when  France 
and  Ru>c8iit,  and  even  .Pniuia,  entertain  coo< 
»lnntly  uiid  very  hundsoniely ;  our  embassiais 
:ind  Ifgatioiit?,  generally  ipeokiug,  ore  niggudTjr 
a  id  shut  up." 

However  the  Lord  Beauvale  and  his  close 
may  relish  this  honesty  of  opinion,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  Urilish  public  will  perfect- 
ly agree  with  the  Marquis.  A  man  who 
receives  jC  1 1,000  a  year  lo  show  hoepiialt* 
ly  and  exhibit  stale,  ought  to  doboth.  Boi 
there  is  another  and  a  much  more  itt^portant 
point  for  the  nation  to  consider.  Why 
should  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year  be 
given  to  any  ambassador  at  Vienna,  or  at 
any  other  court  of  tbc  earth  \  Cannot  faia 
actual  diplomatic  functions  be  amply  served 
for  n  tenth  of  the  money  1  Or  what  is  the 
actuni  result,  but  lo  furnish,  in  nine  instan- 
ces  out  of  ten,  a  splendid  sinecure  to  some 
mon  of  powerful  interest,  without  any,  or 
but  slight  reference  lo  bis  faculties  1  Or 
is  there  any  necessity  for  endowing  an  em* 
basty  with  an  enoroious  income  of  this 
order,  to  provide  dinners,  ond  balls,  and  & 
central  spot  for  the  crowd  of  loungers  w*ho 
visit  their  residences  ;  or  to  do  actual  mis- 
chief by  alluring  those  idlers  to  remain  ab- 
sentees from  their  own  country  \ 

We  see  no  possible  reason  why  the  whole 
ambns.'iadoTial  efttublisliDient  might  not  b« 
cut  don'n  to  salaries  of  Gfteen  hundred  a 
year.  Thus,  men  of  business  would  be  cm- 
ployed,  instead  of  the  relatives  of  our  cabi- 
nets; dinner-giving  would  not  be  an  eseen- 
tial  of  diplomacy  :  the  ambassador's  hoose 
would  not  be  a  centre  for  all  the  ramblers 
and  triders  who  preferred  a  silly  and  lavish 
life  abroad  to  doing  their  duty  at  home  f' 
and  a  sum  of  much  more  than  a  hundred  tbou- 
saod  pounds  a  year  would  be  saved  to  the 
country.  Jonathan  actstheonly  raiionsl  part 
op  the  subject.    He  gives  his  aiubassador 
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11  luin  on  which  a  private  gentleman  can 
live,  and  no  more.  He  hns  not  ibe  slichi- 
est  «enso  of  giving  superb  feastF,  fornisli- 
inghiige  paJnces.  Bupplyin^  all  the  rambling 
Juanlhans  uilh  (jaIIs  and  suppers,  or  nsloii- 
ishing  John  Hull  by  the  linne)  of  his  ap- 
poinlmcntji.  Yet  he  is  al  least  as  well 
terved  a»  others.  Hie  man  is  a  man  of 
business]  hisembansy  is  no  shcvy  sineciiro; 
his  amhoflsador  iH  no  Khowy  sinecurini. 
The  office  is  an  understood  step  to  di^tinr- 
lion  at  home;  and  iht:  man  who  exhibitii 
nbility  hfre,  is  «ure  of  eminence  on  his  re- 
turn. We  hare  not  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  is  consigned  to  mean  hands, 
or  inelTicienL,  or  dcspitwd  in  any  country. 

The  relntive  \altie  o(  money,  too,  mal<os 
the  folly  still  more  extravagant.  In  Vienna, 
XlI.OOO  a-ycar  is  ctiual  to  twice  the  sum 
in  England.  We  thus  virtually  pay  Xa-^.OOO 
a-year  for  .\ustrian  diplomacy.  In  France 
about  the  same  proportion  exists.  Btii  in 
Spain,  the  dollar  goes  as  far  as  the  pound 
i  n  England.  There  £  10,000  sterlmg  would 
be  equivalent  to  jClOjOOO  here.  How  long 
is  this  waste  to  go  on  1  We  remember  a 
Atrong  and  true  expose,  made  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  on  the  subject,  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  wo  are  convinced  that,  if  he  were  to 
take  Li|i  the  topic  again,  he  would  render 
the  country  a  service  of  remarknhle  vnliie  ; 
nnd,  moreover,  that  if  he  does  not,  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  more  strenuous^  b'lt  more 
dangerous  handii.  The  whole  system  is 
one  of  lavish  absurdity. 

The  Kussian  ambassador's  dinner  "was 
of  a  different  dexcripiion.  Perfuciion  in 
£uisine,  wine,  and  aitenilouee.  Sumpiiious- 
ncBs  in  liveries,  and  lights  ;  the  company, 
about  thirty,  the  elite  of  Vienna." 

But  ibe  most  interesting  of  those  bon- 
quetSf  from  the  character  of  thediatinguish* 
ed  giver,  was  Prince  Metternich's.  The 
prince  was  residing  at  his  "Garten,"  (villa) 
two  miles  oot  of  town.  He  hod  enlarged 
his  house  of  laic  years,  and  it  now  consist* 
cd  of  three,  one  for  his  children,  another 
for  his  own  residence,  and  a  third  for  his 
guests.  This  last  was '^realty  a  fairy  edifice, 
so  contrived  with  reneciinir  mirrors,  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  being  transparent.''  It  wns 
ornamented  with  rare  malachite,  propliyry, 
jasper,  and  other  vasca,  presents  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  besides  siatocs,  and 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Italy. 

The  Marquis  had  not  seen  this  eminent 
person  since  1K23,  and  lime  had  played  its 
part  with  his  countenance  ;  the  smile  was 
more  languid,  the  eye  less  illumined,  the 
person  more  slight  ihnn  formerly,  the  hair 
of  a  more  iilreryhue,the  features  of  hisex* 


presaive  face  more  distinctly  marked  ; 
erect  posture  was  still  maintained,  but 
gait  had   become   more  solemn;  and  ml 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  he  bad  no  longer 
tvonied  elasticity. 

But  this  inevitable  change  of  the  exiertf 
seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  "  inner  man." 
"  In  the  Princess  convcr-Bniion  I  found  the 
«ame  talent,  the  unriv&lled  ritprit.  The 
fluency  and  elocution,  so  entirety  his  own, 
were  as  graceful,  and  the  memory  was  mm 
perfect,  as  at  any  former  period."  fl 

This  memorable  maa  is  fond  of  matriiiV 
ny  ;  his  present  wife,  a  daughter  of  Count 
Zichy  Ferraris,  being  his  third.  A  son  of 
the  second  marriage  is  his  heir,  and  he  has 
by  his  present  princess  two  boys  nnd  a  girK 
The  Princess  seems  to  have  alarmed  her 
guest  by  her  vivacity  :  for  he  describes  ber 
in  the  awful  langun^e  xviih  which  the  world 
speaks  of  n  confirmed  dlue:  **  Though  not  so 
handsome  ns  her  predecessor,  she  combinei 
a  veiy  spirited  expression  of  couDlenanee, 
with  a  clever  converpalion,  a  versatility  of 
genius,  and  a  wit  rather  satirical  than  hu- 
morous, which  makes  her  ioniet/'Aa/yorfliuf'/- 
6/e  to  her  acquaintance."  We  dare  say 
that  she  is  a  very  showy  tigress. 

The  MarqTiif  found  Vienna  less  gay  that) 
it  was  on  his  former  visit. — It  ie  true  that 
he  then  saw  it  in  the  height  of  the  Conereaa, 
flushed  with  conquest,  glittering  with  all 
kinds  of  festivity  :  and  not  an  individual  in 
bnd  spirits  in  Europe,  but  Napoleon  him- 
self. Yet  in  lotcr  times  the  court  hit 
changed  ;  "  the  Emperor  beeps  singularly 
aloof  from  society  ;  the  splendid  court-days 
are  no  more  ;  the  families  are  withdrawing 
into  coteries  j  the  beauties  of  former  years 
have  lost  much  of  their  brilliancy,  and  a 
new  generation  equal  to  them  has  not  y 
appeared." 

This  is  certainly  not  the  language 
young  marquis:  but  it  is  probably  not  fat 
from  the  estimate  which  every  admirer  of 
the  sex  makes,  after  a  (ive-and -twenty  years 
absence.  But  he  gallantly  defends  them 
against  the  sneer  of  thai  cleverest  of  her 
sex,  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  her  verdict  being,  "That  tSerr 
costume  disfigured  the  natural  ugliness  with 
which  Heaven  hod  been  pleased  to  endow 
them  "  Ho  contends,  however,  ihoi  speak* 
ing  within  the  last  tweuiy  (he  probably 
means  five-void-tipenty)  years,  **  Vienna  has 
produced  some  of  the  handsomest  women 
in  the  world :  and  in  frequenting  tbo  public 
walks,  the  Prater,  and  places  of  amusement, 
you  meet  as  many  bewitching  countennncci^ 
especially  ns  to  eyes,  hair,  and  /ottnittr#,J 
in  any  other  capital  whatever.'^ 
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arc  uDilerslocMl  to  be  of  ilIfTerent  prlnciplct ; 
the  laiier  Iftauing  to  the  "Movement,"  or, 
more  probably,  allowing  himBelf  to  be 
thought  to  do  so,  for  the  soke  a(  popularity. 
But  MeUcrnich  is  the  true  head.  A  Con- 
servative from  the  beginning,  sagacious 
enoug'h  to  see  through  the  dupery  of  tha 
pretended  Tricnde  of  the  hiioian  race,  nnd 
lirm  enough  lo  crush  their  hypocrisy — Met- 
ternich  is  one  of  (hone  ftiatenmen,  of  whom 
men  of  senae  nerer  could  have  had  two 
opiniona — a  mind  which  stamped  itseirfrom 
ibe   beginning  as  a  leader,  compelled  by 


I 
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Wq  think  the  Marquis  fortunate;  for  we 

ocknon'lodge,  that   io  our  occasional 

lies  on   the  Continent,    wo    n^t^cr  law 

knty  in  n  German  visage.  The  rotundity 
of  the  countennuce,  the  coarse  colors,  the 
stunted  no«e,  and  the  thick  lip,  which  con- 
stitute the  general  mould,  of  the  native 
pbysiognutny,  are  to  us  the  very  anlipodeit 
itf  beauty.  DrcsH,  diamonds,  rouge,  and 
lively  manners,  may  go  far,  and  the  ball- 
room may  help  the  deception ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  where  beauty  casually 
appears  in  society,  we  must  look  for  iiscx- 

isteoco  only  among  foreigners  to  Teuteh- 1  circumslances  often  to  yield,  but  never  suf- 
Wid.  Tbe  general  state  of  intercourse, !  fering  even  the  most  desperate  circumstan- 
ercn  amoogsi  the  highest  circles,  is  dull,  ces  to  make  it  despair.  He  sawwlieruihe 
I  There  are  few  bouses  of  rank  where  Strang-.'  strengih  of  Europe  lay,  from  iheoomnieuce' 
CTB  are  received ;  the  animation  of  former  ment  of  tbe  Revolutionary  war ;  and,  guid- 
times  is  gone.  Tbe  ambassadors  live  re-  \  ed  by  the  example  of  Pitt,  he  labored  for  a 
lifcd.  Tbe  monarch's  stale  of  health  makes 
bim  averse  to  society.  Prince  Mettcrnich's 
bouse  is  the  only  one  constantly  open, 
"  but  while  he  remains  at  his  tJartcn,  to 
trudge  there  for  n  couple  of  hours'  genemi 
convcrsutiou,  is  not  very  aliuriug."  Still, 
for  a  family  which  can  go  so  far  to  look  for 
cheap  play-houses  and  cheap  living,  Vietioa 
is  a  convenient  capital. 

But  AuMria  has  une  qualiiy,  which  shows 
Iier  common  sen<<-e  in  a  striking  point  of 
Ttew.  She  abhors  change.  She  has  not  a 
radical  in  her  whole  dominions,  except  in 
jail — the  only  place  fit  for  bim.  The  u^'iia- 
tioDS  and  vexations  of  other  governmentu 
stop  Dt  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  people 
bare  not  mnde  the  grand  discovery,  that 
nniverf^l  sofTrsgc  is  meat  and  drink,  nnd 
annutl  parliaments  lodging  and  clothing. 
They  tabor,  and  live  by  their  labor;  yet 
tbey  have  as  much  dancing  as  tbe  French, 
and  better  music.  They  are  probably  the 
richest  and  most  comrorinblo  population  of 
Europe  at  this  hour.  Their  country  has 
jitcn  to  be  tbe  protector  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope i  and  they  aru  making  admirable  hinh- 
ways,  laying  down  railroads,  and  building 
sienm*bonis,  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  French, 
with  all  their  regicide  plots,  and  a  revolu- 
tion threatened  once-a-month  by  the  colen- 
dar  of  patriotism.  "  Like  the  great  Diinuhe, 
which  lolls  through  (he  centre  of  ber  do- 
minions, the  course  of  her  ministry  and  its 
tributary  broaches  continue,  witlioul  any 
devintion  from  its  accuslomed  channel. *' 
Tfaa  comparison  is  a  good  one,  nnd  what 
onn  be  mura  fortunate  than  such  traoquil- 
liiy  1 

The  two  leading  ministers,  the  govern- 
ment in  efl'ect,  are  metternich  and  Kollow- 
nth  i  the  former  ihe  Forciijn  Minister,  the 
loiur  the  Minister  of  tbe  Tnteriot.    They 


general  European  alliance.  When  he  failed 
there,  be  husbanded  the  strength  of  Austria 
for  the  day  of  struggle,  which  he  knew 
would  come  ;  and  when  it  came,  bis  genius 
raised  his  country  at  ouce  fiom  a  defeated 
dependency  of  Frtince,  into  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  VVhilo  this  great  man  lives,  he 
ought  to  be  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  But  in  case  of  his  death,  General 
Fiquetmoot.  the  lole  ambassador  to  Russia, 
has  been  regarded  ns  probable  successor. 
He  is  a  man  of  ability  nnd  experience,  and 
his  appointment  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg wns  probably  intenilcd  to  complete 
that  experience,  in  the  quarter  to  which 
A'istria.  by  ber  new  relations,  and  especi- 
ally by  her  new  navigation  of  the  Dnuube, 
must  look  with  the  mo»t  vigilant  anxiety. 

The  .\ustrian  army  is  kept  up  in  very  fine 
condition  ;  but  nearly  all  the  officers  di>- 
tingtiislied  in  the  war  are  dead,  and  its  pre- 
sent leaders  have  to  acquire  a  name.  U  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  tbey  will  never  have 
nn  opportnnity.  The  regimental  officers 
are  generally  from  a  higher  class  than  those 
of  the  other  German  armies. 

After  remaining  for  a  fortnight  at  Vienna, 
the  Marquis  paid  a  visit  to  bis  friend  Prince 
Esterbazy. 

This  nobleman,  long  known  and  much 
esteemed  in  England,  is  equally  well  known 
IO  be  a  kind  of  Monarch  in  Hun;rary. 
Whatever  novelist  shall  write  the  *' Troa- 
bles  of  rank  and  riches,"  should  take  the 
prince  for  bis  hero.  He  has  eight  or  nine 
princely  mansions  scattered  over  tbe  em- 
pire, and  in  each  of  ibem  it  is  expected,  by 
his  subjerts  of  the  soil,  that  his  highness 
should  reside. 

Tbe  iMnrquis  made  a  round  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  msn^ions.  The  first  visit 
was  to  a  eastte  in  the  ivt\G,V\^t\xQo\  tA.W 
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cnno,  which  the  prince  has  modernized  into  was  receit^ed  with  ^c&t  poliienets  and  con- 


mngnificcnt  villa.  Here  all  is  coastructed 
to  the  taste  ofa  stateiman  only  eager  to  es- 

I  cape  the  tumult  of  the  capital,  and  pining 
to  refresh  himself  with  couling  shades  and 
eryeul  atreamn.  All  is  verdure,  trout 
iireanis,  leafy  watkn,  water  blue  as  the  slcy 

tAbovo  it,  and  the  moat  profound  privacy 

|«nd  seel  t)  Rio  n. 

After  a  "most  exqnisite  cnlcrtoinment" 
bere,  the  Afarquis  and  his  family  set  out 
enrly  next  morning  to  visit  FalkenBtein. 
Every  casile  in  this  part  of  the  world  isliia* 
torical,  and  derives  its  honors  from  a  Turk- 
iafa  fiiege.  Falkenstein,  crowning  the  sum* 
tnit  of  a  mountain  of  granite,  up  which  no 
carriage  can  be   dragged   but  by  the  stout 

iHungarian  horses  trained  to  the  work,  has 

ibeen  handsomely  bruised  by  the  Turkish 
l>ells  in  its  day  ;  but  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  superb  mansion;  very  grand,  and  «till 
more  curious  than  grand;  for  it  is  full  of 
relics  of  the  olden  lime,  portraits  of  the  old 
Warriors  of  Hungary,  armor  and  arms,  and 
all  (be  other  odd  und  pompous  things  which 
tarn  an  age  of  barbarism  into  an  age  of  ro' 
mance.  The  prince  and  princess  are  hailed 
find  recived  at  tbe  castle  as  king  and  queen. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  of  tbe  family,  which  tbe 
Esterhazy  have  the  sovereign  right  to  main, 
tain,  form  the  garrison  of  bis  palatial  for- 
tress,  and  it  ba»  a  whole  establishment  of 
■alaried  officials  within.  The  next  expedi- 
tion was  to  two  more  of  those  mansions — 
Esterhazy,  built  by  one  of  the  richest  princes 
of  the  house,  and  Eiocniitadt.  The  former 
resembles  the  imperial  palace  at  Schonbrun, 
but  smaller.  The  prince  is  fitting  it  up  gor- 
geously in  the  Louis  XlVtb  style.  Here  he 
has  his  principal  «tudsfor  breeding  horsca; 
but  Eisenstadt  outshone  oil  the  chuieaits  of 
this  auperb  possessor.  The  splendors  here 
trere  regal.  Two  hundred  chambers  for 
guests — a  saloon  capable  of  dining  a  ihou- 
eand  people— a  bnliation  of  the  "  Esierhnzy 
Guard'*  at  the  principal  entrances  ;  all  paid 
from  the  estate.  To  this  all  the  ornament- 
al part  was  proportioned— conservotory  and 
grcen<housc8  on  the  most  unrivalled  scale 
■ — three  or  four  hundred  orange-irees  alone, 
throwing  tho  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
garden  into  eclipae,  ond  stimulating  his 
liraco  of  Devonshire  eren  to  add  new  greens 
and  glories  to  Cbatsworth. 

On  his  return  to  Vienna,  tbe  marquis  was 
honored  with  a  private  interview  by  the  em- 
peror— a  remarkable  distinction,  as  the  ant- 
Dassador  was  informed  "that  the  emperor 
waa  too  tvell  acquainted  with  the  marquis's 
•errices  to  require  any  presentation,  and 
4e3ircd   that  be  might  come  alone/*     He 


desccnaion.     Next  day  he  had  on  intcrtievr 
with  Prince  Meiternicb,  who,  with  gracefal 
familiarity,  took  him  over  bts  house  in  Vi* 
cnna,  to  show  him  its  improvements  sine 
the  days  of  Congresft.     lie  remarks  it  asi 
strange  point  in  the  character  of  this  celt 
brated  statesman,  buw  minutely  he  somi 
times  interests  himself  in  mere  trifles,  espt 
cially  where  art  and  mechanism   are  coi 
ccrned.     He  had  seen  him  one  evening  rti 
main  for  half  an  hour  studiously  exarainin| 
the  construction  of  a  musical  clock.     Tm 
prince  then   showed   his  eobinit  dt  ire 
which  he  had  retained  unchanged.  "  Ilere,1 
said  he,  **  is  a  spot  which  is  exactly  as  it  wi 
the  last  day  you  saw  it."     Its  identity  baj 
been  rigidly  preserved,  down  to  the  placinf 
of  it«  paper  nnd   pencils.     All  was  in  thi 
same  order.  The  prince  evidently,  and  jasi 
ly,  looked  on  those  days  as  the  glory  of  hii| 
life. 

We  regret  that  the  conversation  of 
eminent  a  person  could  not  be  more  target] 
given  ;  for  Meticrnirh  is  less  a  stntesaii 
than  statesmanship  itself.  But  one  tenti 
was  at  once  singularly  philosophical  an^ 
practical.  In  evident  allusion  to  the  mil 
erable  tergiversations  of  our  whig  policy, 
•  couple  of  years  since,  he  said,  *'(bat 
throughout  life,  he  had  always  acted  on  \k» 
plan  of  adopting  the  btst  dtiermination  on  a^^m 
important  subjKts.  That  to  this  point  o^H 
view  be  bad  nteadfastly  adhered  ;  nnd  that^ 
in  tbe  indescribable  working  of  time  and 
circumstances,  it  had  alxra^s  happened  to  hit 
that  matters  were  brought  round  to  tbe  ver] 
spot  from  which,  owing  to  tho  folly  of  mil 
guided  notions  or  inexperienced  men,  the] 
had  for  a  time  taken  their  departure."  Thi 
was  in  184-0,  when  the  whigs  ruled  us; 
must  be  an  admirable  maxim  for  honei 
men,  but  it  must  be  perpetually  thwartinf^ 
the  oblique.  To  form  a  view  on  principle, 
and  to  adhere  to  it  under  all  difSculties,  is 
the  palpable  way  to  attain  great  ultimate 
success;  but  the  paltry  and  the  selHhh,  t) 
hollow  and  the  intriguing,  have  neith< 
power  nor  will  to  look  beyond  the  momer 
— they  are  nut  steering  the  vessel  to  a  hi 
bor— they  have  no  other  object  than  to  keep 
possession  of  the  ship  as  lung  as  they  cat 
and  let  her  roll  wherever  the  gale  raoy  can 
her. 

After  all,  one  grows  weary  of  every  ihii 
that  is  to  be  bad  for  the  mere  act  of  wishini 
Difficulty  is  essential  to  enjoyment.     Hii 
life  is  as  likely  to  lire  on  one's  bandsi 
other.     The  marquis,  giving  all  tbe     ,,.^_ 
of  manners  and  agreenbiliiy  to  Vienna,  sttmi 
up  all  in  one  prodigious  yawn.     "Tbci 
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Itreninfffl  at  Mctternich's,  the  same  loungen 
>r  muKiag  purch-iftRi  nnd  vtsiti  on  s  morn- 
ig,  ibc  same  idlcncu  and  fatigue  nt  night, 
le  searching  and  irid  climate,  and  the 
louda  of  oxecrable  Bne  diiitf" — aU  con- 
liring  to  icll  the  great  of  the  earth  thai 
cau  escape  ennui  no  more  thou  the 


u%: 


On  leaving  Vienna,  he  wrot»  a  note  of 

irewell  to  the  ^irince,  who  returned  an  an* 

>r,  of  rcmorLable  clc^oce — a  mixture  of 

le  pathetic  and  plnyful.    His  note  says  that 

has  no  chnncc  of  going  to  see  anybody, 

>r  he  IB  like  a  coral  fixed  to  a  rock — boib 

luct  move  together.     He  tnuches  lightly 

their  »hnrc  in  the  great  war,  "  which  is 

low  becoming  a  part  of  those  times  which 

kistory  itself  numcs  heroic ;"  and  concludes 

recommending  hira  oo  his  journey  to  the 

re  of  an  officer  of  rank,  on  a  mission  to 

["urkey^-"  Car  il  sijait  )e  Ture.  aussi  bien 

luc  nous  deux  nc  le  s<;avoD8  pan."   With  this 

Tolinirihm  he  finishes,  and  gives  his  **  Dieu 

protege.'* 

We  now  come  to  the  Aujurian  steam  pas- 
igc.  This  is  the  boldest  effort  that  Austria 
19  ever  made,  and  its  effects  will  bo  felt 
trough  erery  generation  of  her  mighty  em- 
pire. Tbe  honor  of  originating  thia  great 
leiign  is  dae  to  Count  Eticnoe  Zecheney, 
a  Hungorian  nobleman,  disiingutshed  for 
mMvery  c]ua]ity  which  can  make  a  mnn  a  ben- 
^■factor  to  his  counlry.  The  plan  of  this 
^Kteam-navigation  is  now  about  ten  years  old. 
^Dhe  marquis  justly  observes,  that  nothing 
^Kiore  patriotic  was  ever  projected;  and  it 
^Rs  mainly  owing  to  this  high-spirited  noble- 
man that  the  great  udvuntage  is  now  enjoyed 
^of  performing,  in  len  or  twelve  days,  the 
itirney  to  the  capital  of  Turkey,  which 
>me  years  ago  could  be  achieved  only  by 
fidtog  the  whole  way,  and  occupying,  by 
fouriera,  two  or  three  weeks,  i'he  chief 
lirection  of  tbe  company  is  at  Vienna.  It 
Itad,  Bt  the  time  of  the  tour,  eighteen  boats, 
varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  horse- 
jiownr,  ond  tweniy*four  more  were  to  be 
iddrd  within  the  year.  Some  of  these  were 
be  of  iron. 

But  the  poverty  of  all  foreign  countries 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
lagniflcent  speculations  like  those.  The 
i^arei  have  continued  low,  the  company  has 
bad  fioancinl  dilBculiics  to  encounter,  and 
the  popular  purse  is  tnrdy.  However,  the 
prospect  is  improving;  the  profits  have  in- 
creased ;  and  the  Austrian  archdukes  and 
HtOflOy  of  the  great  nobles  having  lately  taket) 
IHpbaroK,  ibe  eteiim'boats  will  probably  soon 
'become  as  favorite  as  they  are  necessary. 
But  all  ihis  ttk«a  lim?;  and  as  by  degrees 


the  "disagreeables"  of  the  voyage  down  th< 
Danube  will  be  changed  into  agreeables,  w< 
shall  allude  no  more  to  the  noblf^  travcller'i 
royngc  than  to  say,  that  on  the  4-ih  of  JS'i 
vember,  a  day  of  more  than  autiimDal  beau 
ty,  his  steamer  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus. 

Here  wc  were  prepared  for  a  burst  of  de- 
scription. But  the  present  describer  is 
ma  Iter- of' fact  personage  ;— ^nd  though  h( 
makes  no  attempt  at  poetic  fame,  has  the 
faculty  of  telling  what  he  wiw,  with  very 
sufficient  distinctness.  *' I  never  experienced 
more  disappointment,"  is  his  phrase,  "than 
in  my  first  view  of  the  Ottoman  capital. 
was  bold  enough  at  once  to  come  to  the  coa< 
elusion,  thnt  what  I  had  beard  or  read  wa^] 
overcharged.  The  most  eminent  of  the  de* 
scribers,!  think,  could  never  have  been  on 
the  spot."  Such  is  the  plain  language  of  the 
last  authority.  "  The  entrance  of  the  Tagus, 
the  Buy  of  Naples,  the  splendid  approach  of 
the  grand  quays  of  St.  Peteraburp;,  the  Krem- 
lin, and  the  view  of  Moscow^  ail  struck  mfti 
as  far  preferable  to  tbe  scene  at  the  enlrancA] 
of  the  BoKpborus." 

He  admits,  that  in  the  advance  to  thi 
city  up  this  famous  channel,  there  are 
many  pretty  views,  that  there  is  a  line  of 
handsome  residences  in  some  parts,  and 
that  the  whole  has  a  good  deal  the 
look  of  a  "drop-scene  in  a  theatre  ;"  still 
he  thinks  it  poor  in  comparison  of  its  de- 
scriptions, the  outline  low,  feeble,  and 
rugged,  and  that  the  less  it  is  examined 
probably  the  more  it  may  be  admired.  Even 
the  famous  capital  fares  not  much  better. 
"In  point  of  fine  architectural  features,  mon- 
uments of  art,  and  magnificent  structures, 
(eieepttng  only  the  great  mosques),  the 
chisel  of  tbe  mason,  the  marble^  the  granite, 
Cunslantinopic  is  more  destitute  than  any 
other  great  capital.  But  then,  you  are  told 
that  the«e  objects  are  not  in  the  style  and 
taste  of  the  people.  Be  it  so  ;  but  then  do 
not  let  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  see 
for  themselves  he  led  away  by  high-wrought 
and  fallacious  descriptions  of  things  which 
do  not  exist."  The  maxim  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  wo  hope  that  the  rebuke  will  save 
the  reading  public  from  a  heap  of  those 
"picturesque*  labors,  which  really  much 
more  resemble  the  heaviest  brush  of  the 
fcenc*pninier,  than  the  truth  of  nature. 

But  if  art  has  done  little,  nature  has  done 
wonders  for  Constantinople.  The  site  con- 
tains some  of  the  noblest  elements  of  beaaly 
and  grandeur;  mountain,  plain,  forest, 
waters :  its  position  is  obviously  the  key  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor — even  of  more,  it 
is  the  point  at  whtch  the  north  and  south 
meet ;  by  the  Bosphotua  it  nftTOTOw^'i.*.  vW 
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cDrnmanicalion  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  with'  water  and  the  bridge,  bol  also  by  the  road* 
it  of  all  ihe  btiandlcss  regioo,  oocc  Scythtu,]  which  by  the  land  is  a  distance  of  lire  or 
and  notr  RuBsis  and  Tartary  ;  by  the  Dar- !  six  miles.  Viewing  Consianiinople  as  a 
danelles,  it  has   ilie  most  immediate  com-  i  whole,  it  strikes  one  as  bein^  larger  by  far 


mand  nvcr  the  Mediterranean,  the  raost  i 
important  sea  in  the  world.  RiiMin,  doubt- 
leas,  may  be  the  paramount  power  of  the 
Black  Sea;  the  European  nations  may  di- 
vide ihc  power  of  the  Mcdilcrraneau ;  but 
Constaniinopte,  once  under  the  authority 
of  a  monarch,  or  a  government  adequate 
to  its  natural  facilities,  wuuld  be  more 
directly  the  sovereign  of  both  seas,  than 
Bussia,  with  its  mate  machinery  in  St. 
Petersburg,  a  thousand  miles  otT,  or  France 
a  thunsand  miles,  or  Enfrland  more  nearly 
two  thousand  miles.  This  dominion  will 
never  bo  exercised  by  the  ignornnt,  profli- 

§ate,  and  unprinripleJ  Turk  ;  but  if  an  in- 
epcndent  Chrisiinn  power  should  be  esta- 
blished there,  in  that  snot  lie  the  moiertnU 
of  empire.  In  the  fullest  sense,  Conitan- 
tinupic,  uniting  nit  the  high-rouds  between 
aasi  and  we&t,  and  north  and  south,  is  the 


than  Paris  or  London,  but  they  are  both 
larger.  The  rcoaun  of  (he  deception  being, 
thai  here  the  eye  embraces  a  larecr  space. 

The  Turks  never  improve  any  thini^.  The 
distinction  between  ihrm  and  the   Europe- 
ans is,  that  the  Initcrtbink  of  conveniences, 
the  former  only  of  luxuries.     The  Turks, 
for  example,  build  handsome  pavilions,  plant' 
!»Uowy  gardens,  uud  erect  marble  fountain* 
to  cool  ihcm   in   marble  balls.     But  theyj 
never  mend  a  high-road — they  never  eTeii 
make  one.       Now   and    then  a   bridge    iai 
forced  on  ihem  by  the  necessity  of  Lavingj 
one,  or  being  drowned  ;  but  they  never  re>1 
pair  that  bridge,  nor  sweep  nway  the  accn-I 
mulatcd  abomination  of  their  streets,  noi 
do  any  thing  that  it  is  possible  to  leave  un< 
done. 

Pent   is   the    quarter  in    which   all   tbej 

Christians,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  live;| 

centre  of  the  living  world.     We  are  by  no   the  intercourse  between  it  and  Constantino' 


means  to  be  reckoned  among  ihe  theo^isl^ 
who  calculate  day  by  day  on  the  fall  of 
Turkey.  In  ancient  times  the  fall  of  guilty 
empires  wns  sudden,  and  connected  with 
marked  evidences  of  guilt.  But  those  eventn 
were  so  nearly  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  suddenoess 
of  the  catastrophe  was  essential  to  the  les- 
son. The  some  necessity  exists  no  longer, 
the  Chosen  People  are  now  beyond  the 
IcsEton,  niid  nations  undergo  suffering,  and 
approach  dissolution,  by  laws  not  unlike 
those  of  the  decadence  of  the  humnn  frame  ; 
the  disease  makes  progress  but  the  evidence 
scarcely  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  ceot  of  the 
distemper  is  ahnosi  beyond  human  investi- 
gation. The  jealousy  of  the  E'tropcan 
powers,  too,  protects  the  Turk.  But  he 
must  go  down — Mohometanism  is  already 
decaying.  Stumbnul,  its  head-quarters,  will 
not  survive  its  fall ;  and  a  future  generation 
will  inevitably  see  ConsianiinopTe  the  sent 
of  a  Chri<itian  empire,  and  ihnt  empire^  not 
improbably,  only  the  forerunner  of  an  em- 
pire of  Palestine. 

The  general  view  of  Constantinople  is 
superb.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  across 
the  "Golden  Horn,"  connecting  its  shores ; 
and  from  this  the  city,  or  rather  the  four 
cities,  spread  out  in  lengthened  slatelinevs 
before  the  eye.  From  this  point  urc  seen, 
to  the  most  striking  advantage,  the  two 
mountainous  elevations  on  which  Conslan- 
linoplc  and  Pera  are  built,  and  other  heights 
surrounding.  A  communication  subsists 
■cross     ■  '* 


plo  is,  of  course,  perpetual,  yet  perhaps 
stone  has  not  been  smoothed  in  the  rot 
since   the  siege  of  the   city.     From   Pe 
were   the   most  harassing  trips  down   rug' 
ged  declivities  on  horseback,  besides  tb 
awkwardness  of  the  passage  in  boats. 

One  extraordinary  circumstance  »lrike 
the  stranger,  that  but  one  sex  seems  to  ex 
isi.  The  dress  of  the  women  gives  no  id 
of  the  female  form,  and  the  whole  popula< 
tion  scents  to  be  male. 

The  masses  of  people  are  dense,  an 
among  them  the  utmost  silence  in  genera 
prevails.  About  seven  or  ci;;ht  at  nigh 
the  streets  are  cleared,  and  tbeir  only  ten 
ants  are  whole  hosts  of  growling,  btdeou 
dogs;  or  a  few  Turks  glidini;  about  wit 
paper  Innterns;  theae,  too,  being  the  onl 
lights  in  the  streets,  if  sireeis  they  are  i 
be  called,  which  are  only  norrow  pasae 
through  which  the  vehicles  can  scarce! 
move. 

The  dogs  are  curioaa  animals.     It  is 
babic  that  civilization  does  as  much  injur 
to  the  lower  tribes  of  creation,  as  it  do< 
good  to  man.     If  it  polishes  our  fnoultie 
it  enfeebles  their  instincts.     The  Turkis 
dog,  living  nearly  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  wilderness,  exhibits  the  same  saga 
city,  amounting    to  something  of  gove 
ment.       For   instance,   the   Turkish    d 
divide  the  capital  into  quarters,  and  eac 
*el  has  its  own ;  if  ao  adventurous  or 
ambitious  dog  enters  the  quarters  of  hra 
neighbors,  the  whole  pack  in  pus< 
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[y  by  I  upon  him  at  once,  and  he  ia  cx^ 
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liuo  and  cry.  They  aliio  kooiv  how  to  con- 
doct  themselres  according  (o  times  and 
seuouf.  In  thi!  daytime,  ihey  ramble 
aboiil,  and  fiifTor  ihem^clvea  io  be  kicked 
will)  impunity  j  but  ai  niRht  tbc  cnac  is  dif- 
ferent: they  lire  llir  majority— l hey  know 
their  Klrength,  and  intttsl  on  their  privileges. 
They  howl  mid  growl  then  al  their  own  dis- 
cretion, fly  at  the  ncridonial  stronger  with 
open  mouths,  attack  him  singly,  charge  him 
tn  maise,  and  Dglhing  but  a  eioiit  bludgeon, 
wielded  by  a  strong  arm,  can  save  the  pas- 
senger from  feeling  thai  he  is  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  roar-fouted  maiiiers. 

Tbc  Marquis  arrived  during  the  Ramazan, 
when  no  Turk  cats,  drinks,  ur  smokes,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Thus  the  Turk  is  a  border 
faster  than  ihe  papist.  The  moment  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  Turk  rushes  to  his  meal  and 
bis  pipe,  '*ooi  eating  but  devouring,  not 
inhaling  bnt  wallowing  in  smoke-"  At  the 
Bajaicct  colonnade,  where  the  principal 
Turks  tush  to  enjoy  the  night,  the  ligliicd 
eoffee-honscft,  the  varieties  of  costume,  the 
eager  crowd,  and  the  illumtnalion  of  myri- 
ads of  paper  lanterns,  make  a  scene  that 
rerives  the  memory  of  Oriental  tales. 

Every  thing  in  Turkey  is  unlike  any 
thing  in  Europe.  In  Ihe  baznr,  instead  of 
the  rapid  sale  and  dismissal  in  our  places 
of  trumc,  the  Turkish  dealer,  in  any  case 
of  value,  invites  his  applicant  into  bis  shop, 
nukes  bim  sit  down,  give»  him  a  pipe, 
smokes  him  into  familiarity — hands  bim  a 
flip  of  coffee,  and  dtinks  him  into  confi- 
dence ;  in  ahofi,  treats  htm  ns  if  ibey  were 
a  pair  of  amhofc^&dors  oppoimcd  to  dine 
end  bribe  each  other — converses  with,  and 
ebeats  him.  But  the  Marquis  regards  the 
basars  as  contemptible  placen,  uys  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  similar  eslab- 
lisbmcnts  at  St.  Pctcroburg  or  Moecow,  and 
recommends  whatever  purchases  are  made, 
In  be  made  at  one's  own  quarters.  "  where 
you  escape  being  jostled,  horangued.  smok- 
ed* and  poisoned  with  insuOenible  amelU." 
One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  sojourn 
at  Conntantinoptc,  is  the  presentation  to 
ibe  Ministers  and  Stihan.  Redscbid  Pasba 
appointed  to  see  the  Marquis  at  three 
oclack,  B  ia  Tvrquf — which,  a;*  those  Or!- 
Ratals  always  count  from  the  sunset,  means 
i^ciehi  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
^B  He  was  led  in  a  kind  of  procession  to  the 
HUioisier,  received  in  the  customary  man- 
^■Jier,  and  had  the  customary  conversation 
on  Constantinople,  Englana,  the  war,  etc. 
Then,  a  dozen  slaves  entered,  and  universal 
Mnoking  began.  "When  the  cnblnct  was 
to  full  of  imohe  that  one  could  hardly  see," 
the  alicodants  returned,  and  carried  away 
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itbepipei.     Then  came  a  dropping  (ire  of 

conversation,   then   coffee ;    then   sherbet, 

which   the   guest    pronounced   good,    and 

"thought  the  most  agreenble  part  of  the 

ceremonial."     The  Minitttcr  npokc   French 

'  fluently,  ond,  after  an  hour's  visit,  the  cere- 

'^  mony  ended — the  pasha  politely  attending 

hif>  visiter  tbrungli   the    rooms.     The   next 

visit  was  to  Achmet  Faftha,   who  had  been 

in  England  at  the  lime  of  the  Coronation — 

I  had  been  nmbassador  at  Vienna  for  f>ome 

,  years — spoke  French  fluently — was  a  great 

;  friend  of  Prince  ond  Princess  Metternich, 

and,  besides  all  this,  had  married  one  of  the 

Sultan's  sisters.     The  last  honor  was  said 

;  to  be  due  Io  his  immense  woa)th<     It  seema 

that  the  **  course  of  true  lore"  does  not 

,  run   more  smoothly   in  Turkey  than  else. 

wherC' — for  the  young  lady  wu«  stated  lobe 

in  love  with   the  commander-in-chief,   an 

older  man,  but  possessing  more  charncier. 

Achmel  was  now  Minister  of  Commerce, 

and  iu  high  favor.    He  kept  hisyoun^  wife 

at  hiji  country  house,  and  »he  had  not  been 

seen  since  her  marringe.     When  osked  per* 

mission  for  Indies  to  visit  her,   he  olways 

deferred  it  "till  the   nest  spring,  when," 

said  be,  "  she  will  be  civilized."   The  third 

Doctumat   interview  was  more  picture»qae 

— it  was  with  the  youn?  Sultana's  flame, 

the   Seroskier  (commanJei-iii-chicf).     Hit 

residence  is  at  the  Porte,  where  he  has  one 

of  the  splendid  palaces. 

"  Vou  enter  an  inimcnso  court,  wjtb  hb  «tablefl 
on  one  side  and  his  hsrem  on  Ihe  other.  A  ngi* 
nti-iit  of  guards  was  drown  up  «t  iti«-  cutnince,  ond 
t«o  companii<a  were  stslinood  at  llic  lower  court. 
Tlic  stAircasc  was  6!led  with  snidirrf,  itlavns  and 
attendants  of  different  nutions.  I  saw  (m'r'k^ 
Arinenumu  t^clnvoriisnr^  Gcorgisns.  in  all  xhvit 
native  cwlum*^ ;  snd  dark  as  were  the  corridors 
and  (.•ntrancr,  by  liash<!«  of  my  flsmhcaux  ihroi>gb 
the  niisit  tbo  scene  struck  me  aa  tnurli  more  pnind 
•  nil  iinpo«4i)ff  thsn  llj'.'  vtlKrrs-  TUv  S<T«»l»i(T  IS 
a  roliusi,  dolJier-likrt  iiisn.  will)  a  ficri^u  look  snd 
bvsnJ,  and  an  a^roaLlL*  siaile.'' 

The  Minister  was  peculiarly  polite,  and 
showed  him  through  the  rooms  and  the  war 
department,  exhibiting  among  the  rest,  bis 
miiiiary  council,  compo»ed  of  twenty -four 
officers,  silling  at  that  moment.  Thejr 
were  of  nil  ranks,  and  chosen,  nail  was* 
said,  without  any  reference  loqualificalion, 
but  simply  by  favor.  The  Turks  still  act 
as  oddly  as  ever.  A  friend  of  the  Marquis 
lold  him,  that  he  hod  lately  applied  to 
Ibe  Scraskicr  to  promote  a  young  Turkish 
officer.  A  few  days  after,  the  offtcer  came 
to  thank  bim,  and  said  that  thoagh  the  Se- 
roskier had  not  given  him  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  he  hod  given  him  "the  com- 
Diand  of  a  ship."     To«  itwt  'vcw^^^x  v^^^lusX 
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llic  Tiirlts  linve  eUlier  ships  or  regiments. 
But  itierc  is  n  fine  quantity  of  palrongo  id 
the  department — the  number  nf  clerks  tlonc 
being  reckoned  at  between  scren  and  eight 
hundred. 

The  opinioDR  of  the  Marquis  on  Mediter- 
Taocan  politics  are  worth  rejcarding,  be- 
cause he  has  hod  much  political  experience 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  foreign  life — be- 
cause from  that  experience  he  is  enabled  to 
give  the  opinions  of  many  men  of  high  name 
and  living  influence,  nnd  because  ne  is  an 
honest  man,  Hpeaking  sincerely,  and  speak- 
ing intelligibly.  He  regards  the  preserva- 
tion of  Turkey  as  the  firet  principle  of  all 
English  diplomacy  in  the  cast  of  Europe, 
nnd  considers  our  successive  attempts  to 
make  a  Greek  kingdom,  and  our  sufferance 
of  an  Eg)'ptian  dynasty,  as  sins  against  the 
common  peace  of  the  world.  Thus,  within 
A  few  years,  Greece  has  been  taken  away  ; 
Egypt  has  not  merely  been  taken  away,  but 
rendered  dangerous  to  the  Porte  ;  the  great 
Danubian  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wnlla- 
chia,havc  been  taken  away,  and  thus  Rus- 
sia Uan  been  brought  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Servia,  a  vast  and  powerful  pro- 
vince, has  followed,  and  is  more  Russian 
than  Turkish  ;  and  while  those  limbs  bave 
been  torn  from  the  great  trunk,  and  that 
trunk  is  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of 
the  late  war,  it  is  forced  to  more  exhausi- 
ing  efforts,  the  less  power  it  retains.  But, 
with  respect  to  Russia,  he  does  not  look 
Upon  her  force  and  her  ambition  with  the 
alarm  generally  entertained  of  that  en- 
croaching and  immense  power.  He  even 
thinks  that,  even  if  she  possessed  ConstaD- 
ttnople,  she  could  not  long  retain  it. 

As  all  this  is  future,  and  of  course  con- 
jcctaral,  we  may  legitimately  express  our 
doubts  of  any  authority  on  the  subject. 
That  Russia  does  not  think  with  the  mar- 

?[uis,  is  evident,  for  all  her  real  movements 
or  the  last  lifiy  years  have  been  but  pre- 
liminaries to  the  seizure  of  Turkey.  Her 
exhibitions  in  all  other  quarters  have  been 
mere  disguises.  She  at  one  time  displays 
a  large  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  or  at  another 
sends  an  army  across  Tarlary ;  but  sbe 
,  never  attempts  any  thing  with  either,  ex- 
cept the  excitemeuL  of  alarm.  But  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  Turkey  that  all  the  solid 
Advances  are  made.  There  she  always  fin- 
ishes her  hostility  by  making  some  solid 
acquisition.  Sbe  is  now  carrying  on  a  waste- 
ful war  in  the  Caucasus;  its  difficulty  has 
probably  surprised  herself,  but  she  still  car- 
Ties  it  on ;  and  let  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  be  what  they  will, 
■lie  will  think   ibem  well   encountered  if 


they  end  in  giving  her  the  fall  posienioQ 
of  the  northern  road  into  Asia  Minor.  Roi 
sin,  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  woul 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  dreadful  inji 
ries  on  Europe.    If  she  possessed  \  respui 
siblc  government,  her  ambition  might 
restrained  by  public  opinion;  or  thcaec< 
sity  of  appealing  to  the  national  reprewal 
atives  for  money — of  all  checks  on  war  ik 
most  powerful,  and  in  fact  the  grand  open 
live  check,  at   this  moment,  on   the  mo^ 
restless  of  European  governments,  Franc^ 
But  with  her  wliolc  power,  her  rcvenuei 
and  her  military  means  completely  at  ibl 
disposal  of  a  single  mind,  her  movementi 
for  either  good  or  evil,  arc  wholly  depend 
eot  on  the  caprice,  the  ambition,  or  the  ai 
surdiiy  of  the  individual  on  the  throne.  Tbj 
idea  that  Russia  would   n*eakeD  her  pow< 
by  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  sect 
to  us  utterly  incapable  of  proof.     She  ha 
been  able  lo  maintain  her  power  at  once 
the  Black  Sea,  seven  hundred  mileK  frot 
her  capital;    nn  the  Danube,  at  nearly  il 
same  distance,  and  on  the  Vistula,  pressiDj 
on  the  Prussian  frontier.   In  ConstantioopI 
she  would  have  the  most  magnificent  foi 
reas  in  the  world,  the  command  of  the  heaj 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Syria,  and  inevitat 
Egypt.     By  the  Dardanelles,  she  would 
wholly  inaccessible ;  for  no  fleet  could  pai 
if  the  batteries  on  shore  were  well  manoc 
The  Black  Sea  would  be  simply  her  wc 
dock,  in  which  she  might  build  ships  whil 
there  was  oak  or  iron  iu  the  north,  and  bui] 
them  ill  complete  security  from  nil  disturb 
ancc  ;  for  alt  the  fleets  of  Europe  could  o< 
reach  them  through  the  Bosoborus,  ercn 
they  bad  forced  the  Dardanenes — that  mni 
be  the  operation  of  an  arn)y  in  the  Geld 
On  the  north,  Russia  is  almost  wholly 
vulnerable:  the  Czar  might  retreat  untu 
pursuers  perished  of  fatigue  and  hungf 
The  unquestionable  result  of  the  whole 
that  Russia  is  the  real  terror  of  Eurof 
France  is  dangerous,  and  madly  prono  ,, 
hostilities;  but  France  is  open  on  every  stdi 
and  experience  fihows  that  she  never  ci 
resist  the  combined  power  of  Russia  an< 
Germany.     It  is  strong  evidence  of  our  po- 
sition, that  she  han  never  ultimatrly  triumph' 
ed  in  any  war  against  England  \  and  the  cx^ 
perlence  of  the  last  war,  which  showed  h(  ~ 
with  all  the  Bd\'antageB  of  her  great  militai 
chief,  her  whole  population  thrown  into  tt 
current  of  war,  and  her  banner  followed 
vassal  kings,  only  the  more  eoDsnmniaie| 
overthrown,  should  be  a  lesson  to  her  fc 
all  ages.    But  Russia  has  never  been  e0c( 
ually  checked  since  the  reign  of  Peter 
Great,  when  she  Grst  began  to  move.    Ev4 
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rous  wars  hare  only  liRslcnod  her  ad> 
tteei  keen  intrigue  hnt  rmftisted  military 
lie  nee ;   and  wlieii  we  bcc  even  the  de- 
action  of  Moscow  followed  by  the  final 
bjngntion  of  Poland,  we  may  estimate  the 
dden  and   rearful  Bupcriority  which  she 
»uld  be  enabled  to  assume,  with  her  foot 
luding    on  Con^tnniinnple,  and  her  arm 
etching  at  wilt  over  Europe  and  Asia. 
\zidA  this  tremendous  result,  there  are 
L  two  chocks — the  prcserratioo  of  the 
3siniknli  government  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
European  states,  and  the  esiAbUshinent  of  a 
jfeck  empire  at  Constantinople:  the  former, 
.be  only  expedient  which  can  be  adopted  for 
be  moment,  but  tn  its  nature  icmpomry, 
perfect,  and  linblo  to  intrigue :  the  latter, 
lurnl,  secarc,  and  lasting'.     It  is  to  this 
nt  that  all  the  rNlional  liopcs  of  European 
liticians  should  be  linall}-  directed.    Yet, 
ile  the  Turli  retains  possession,  we  must 
here  lo  him;  fur  treaties  must  be  rigidly 
i»ervL-d,  and  no  policy  is  safe  that  is  not 
ictly  honest.     But  if  the  dynasty  should 
I,  or  any  of  those  unexpected  changes 
eur  which  leave   great  questions  open, 
I  formation  of  a  Greek  empire  ought  to 
contemplated  as  the  true,  and  the  only, 
de  of  elfectually  rescuing  Europe  from 
iPMt  formidable  struggle  that  she  hna 
)r  leoD.     But  the  Jirst  measure,  cren  of 
iporory  defence,  ought  to  be  the  fortiH- 
ion  of  Constnniinnplc.     It  is  computed 
i  the  expense  would  not  exceed  a  million 
d  a  half  slerling. 

The  Mftfqtiis,  by  a  fortiinnte  chance  fnra 

ker-on,  happened   lo  be  in  the   Turkish 

tiial  at  the  time  when  the  populace  were 

exulting  at  the  capture  of  Acre.     It  was 

mitied  thai  the  British  squadron  had  done 

re  in  rapidity  of  action,  and  in  efTeci  of 

inp,  than  it  was  supposed  possible  for  ships 

lb  accomplish,  and  all  »«•>  p  jpular  admira- 

UOD,  and  niinistcriBl  gratituJe.      Iq  addition 

the  lighting  of  the  mosques  for  the  Ba. 

zan.PoranndConstantiiiuple  were  lighted 

■nd  the  whole  scene  wan  brilliant.    Con- 

l  sfttvos  were  Hred  from  the  ships,  aod 

s  during  the  tlay,  and  at  night,  of 

all  was  splendid  on  the   seven   bills 

uf  the  great  city. 

On  the  "Scraskiers,  Square"  two  of  the 

yptinn  regiments  taken  at  Reyro<it  defiled 

orethecommander-iu'chief.  The  Turkish 

nds  in  garrison  moved  nl  their  head.    The 

soners  marched  in  file  ;  and,  having  but 

1  landed  from  their  prison-ships,  looked 

etehedly.     Having  a  rod  woollen  bonnet, 

itu  jnckcts,  and  large  white   irowsers, 

ly  looked  like  nn  aspcinbhge  of  "  cricket- 

Tht   mon  were  universally  young, 


slight  made,  and  active,  with  sallow  cheeks, 
mony  near  yellow,  orange,  nnd  even  black  j 
still,  if  well  fed  and  clothed,  they  would  by 
no  means  make  bad  light  troops.  The  Turks 
armed  und  clothed  them  forthwith,  and»cat- 
tered  them  among  their  regiments;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  shows  that  even  the  Turk  is 
sharing  the  general  improvement  of  man- 
kind. Once  he  would  have  thrown  them  all 
into  the  Bosphorus. 

From  this  professional  display,  the  Mar- 
qui«  adjourned  to  the  **  Grand  rromenade," 
where  the  sultanas  see  the  world,  unseen 
themselves,  in  their  carriages.  "  Though," 
as  he  writes,  "I  never  bad  an  opportunity 
of  rerifyinif  any  thing  like  Miss  Pardoe  • 
anecdote  of  the  *sentrie(i  being  ordered  to 
face  about  when  presenting  arms,*  rather 
than  be  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  templing 
and  forbutdtn  fruit ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
witnessed  soldiers  escorting  all  the  sultana's 
carriages  ;  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  grulT 
attendant  attacked  and  found  fault  with  me 
for  daring  to  raise  my  eyes  lo  a  beautiful 
Turkish  woman,  whom  it  was  quile  impos- 
sible I  could  admire  beyond  her  forehead 
and  two  black  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lashea, 
which  glanced  from  under  her  yashmack." 
But  the  jtrlarquis  has  no  mercy  on  the  per- 
formances of  poor  Mi«fl  Pardoe. 

The  su1ian*mother  was  a  personage  of 
high  importance  at  this  time,  from  her  sup- 
posed influence  over  her  son.  Her  equipagtf 
was  somewhat  European — a  chariot,  with 
hanimer'cluth  (apparently  recently  receiv- 
ed from  long  Acrv).  The  coachman  drove 
four  large  bay  horses,  with  a  plurality  of 
reins.  There  were  attendants,  running 
Turks,  and  guards  before  lo  clear  the  way. 
Two  open  barouches,  ornamented  after  the 
manner  of  the  country,  followed  ;  ond  tb« 
rear  nf  the  sultana*s  procession  was  closed 
by  arebas  (or  covered  and  glided  vans)  full 
of  women  and  slaves. 

But  the  most  characteristic  display  of  all 
is  the*' Cabinet.^*  "On  the  side  of  this  drive 
is  a  long  colonnade  of  shops  ;  and,  nt  the 
bottom  of  it,  a  barber's,  in  wnich  all  the  min- 
isinrs  of  the  divan  and  the  pnsha  nssemble  \ 
They  sit  on  cushions  in  grand  conclave  and 
conference  ;  and,  while  affecting  to  disousg 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  direction  of  their 
eyes,  nnd  their  signs  to  the  recumbent 
hourls  in  the  carriages,  showtheir  thought! 
to  be  directed  to  other  objects." 

What  should  we  think  of  the  chancellor, 
the  premier,  nnd  the  three  secretaries  of 
state,  sitting  in  council  at  a  fruiterer's  in 
Regent  street,  and  nodding  lo  ihc  ladies  as 
they  pass  X  But  this  is  not  nit.  The  sultan, 
in  bis  kiosk  ail*  »V  OTi«  «Ti4,  qI  >Jtt^  ^\\Nt.,'w:»^ 
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•pecting  llic  whole  pnnorami.  Still,  it  U 
tiol  yet  complete  ;  ii  the  luwcr  end  vf  tbe 
colonnade  there  is  a  women-marlicl,  where 
each  Eluve,  attended  by  n  duenna,  passes 
and  parndes,  casting  her  languiiehiog  eyes 
through  the  files  of  longing  officers  ond 
merchants,  who  crowd  this  port  of  the 
promcnndc.  All  this  >s  esBcntially  Turkish, 
and  probably  without  any  thing  like  it  in  the 
world  besides. 

Thp  beaoty  o(  the  Turkish  women  Is  still 
a  inntter  of  dispute.  When  beauty  is  an 
object  of  unlimited  purchase,  its  frequency 
will  be  probably  found  a  safe  admission. 
But  Turkish  women  occasionally  unveil, 
and  it  is  then  genenilly  discovered  that 
the  reil  is  one  of  their  principal  charms. 
They  have  ever  been  described  as  merely 
good-humored  looking  "  fatties'* — a  suf- 
ficiently bumble  panegyric.  Lord  London* 
derry  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  are 
"  not  generally  handsome,  but  all  well-built 
and  well-gronn,  strong, ntiii apparently  heal- 
thy. Their  eye*  and  eyebrows  are  invari- 
ably fine  and  expressive,  and  their  hair  is, 
beyond  measure,  superior  to  that  of  other 
nation*.  The  thickoess  of  its  braidings 
and  plaits,  and  the  moescs  that  are  occn- 
sionally  to  be  seen,  leave  no  doubt  of  ihis.^* 

Long  and  luxuriant  tresses  belong  to  all 
the  southern  nations  of  Europe,  and  seem 
^to  be  the  results  of  heat  of  climate;  and 
llhere  are   few    facts   in    physiology    more 
uingular  than  the  i>udden  check  given  to 
this  luxuriance  on  the  confines  of  Negro- 
Nand.      There,    with    all   the    predisposing 
rcBuses  for  its  growth,   it   is  coame,  curled, 
Ind  never  attains  to   length  or   fineness  ol 
my  kind.     The  Georgians  and  Circassians 
ircre  once  the  boast  of  the  harem;  hut  the 
war  and  the  predominance  of  the  Russian 
power  in  the  Caucasus,  hare  much  restricted 
this    detestable  national  traffic — a  circum- 
Blancc  said  to  be  much  to    ihe   regret   of 
both    parentB   ond    daughters;  the   former 
losing  the  price,  and  the  latter  losing  the 
preferment,  to  which    the  young  beauties 
looked   forward    as   to   a   certain   fortune. 
But  later   experience  has  told  the  world, 
that  the   charms   of  those   Armidas   were 
kdesperately   exaggerated   by    Turkish   ro- 
mance  and  European  credulity  ;  thai   the 
general  style  of  Circasstun  features,  though 
fair,  is  Tartarifth,  and  that  the  Geor<rian  is 
frequently  coarse  and  of  the  deepest  brown, 
'ihough  with  larger  eyes  than  the  Circassian, 
«bicli   arc   small,   and   like    those   of  the 
Chinese.     The  accounts  written  by  ladies 
viKiitng  ihe  harems  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
allowance    due   to    showy    dress,  Jewels, 
<  «osmctics,  and  the  geoer&l  effect  of  a  pre- 


pared  exhibition,  scarcely  Tess  than  theatt 
cal.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  cither  Ihl 
human  face  or  form  can  long  preserve  syi 
meiry  of  any  kind  in  a  life  almost  whall 
destitute  of  exercise,  in  thu  confined  air 
their  prison,  and  in  the  full  indulgence  o^ 
their  meals.  Activity,  animniioti  and  grac4 
— the  great  constituents  of  all  true  beaut] 
— must  soon  perish  in  the  harem. 

The  Marquis  (an  excellent  judge  ofi 
horse)  did  not  much  admire  the  steeds 
the  pabhas.  On  a  vi»it  to  the  Scraskier'l 
stables,  the  head  groom  brought  out  foui 
teen,  with  light  Tartars  on  them  to  tboi 
their  points,  Their  ttables  were  mi&erabli 
The  horses  were  without  stalls  or  liitei 
in  a  dark  ill-paved  barn.  They  were  heaviij 
ly  covered  with  rugs  Three  or  four  wer 
pery  fine  Arabs;  but  the  rest  were  of  Turl 
ish  blood,  with  large  heads,  lopped  eat 
»nd  thick  necks,  of  indiO'erent  action,  aai 
by  no  means  dcsirublc  in  any  shape. 

The  interview  with  the  Sultnn    was  th| 
lust,  and  \va%  iniere<>ting  and  chiirocterisiic.^ 
The  Marquis  li.id  naturally  expected  to  find 
him  in  the  midst  of  pomp.     Instead   of 
this,  on  entering  a  common  French  carpel 
ed  room,  he  perceived,  on  oo  ordinary  iJttU 
French  sofa,  the  sovereign  cross-legged,  onri 
alone;  two  small  sofas,  half-a-dozen  chairl 
and  several  wax  lights  were  all  the   ort 
meats  of  thi^  very  plain  saloon.     But  tl 
Sultan   was  diamonded  all  over,  and  full] 
made  amends   for  the  plainness  of  his 
cepiion-room.      As  to   his  person,  Abdul 
Mehjid  is  a  tall  sallow  youth  of  nineteen  oi 
twenty,  with  a  lung  visage,  but  pos^essiag^ 
fine  eyes  and  eyebrows,  to  (hat,  when  his 
face   is    lighted    up,   it   is  agreeable  aud 
spiritual. 

We  must  now  close  our  sketch  of  tboi 
diversified    and    pleasant    volumes.      Wl 
regret  to  hear  that  their  distinguiohed  ai 
active   author  ha^  lately  met  with  a  acvei 
accident  in  following  the  xports  of  bis  couo* 
try  ;  but  we  arc   gratified  with  the  hope  of 
his  recovery,  and  the    hope,    loo,  of  seeiol 
him  undertake  more  excursions,  and  narrai 
ihem  with  equal  interest,  truth,  and  uiimt* 
tion. 


MISCELLANV. 

UfSKN's  CoLLCoe,  OtASWJw  — Thf  «nrrp«  off 
«piciied  caicrprt^e  fur  (he  • 
the  srnution  whicb  ibe  cc: 

pruJuCPil,  atTorii  llir  iK^t  proi'i  >>[  '."';<'i.i  mi  I'-mnl 
ediicaiioD  which  j(  has  suddenly  fiit^d.  In  thp  Gf 
roriDi^ht  u(  it!  exidirncc  It  hnd  corfllH  sbntU  1( 
(lupilv  We  urc  rcjuill)-  Mrui:k  nllh  ihi-  coiDprebc 
•Ivenc&s  of  tUe  piuviiuoa  made  fur  a  liberal  sad 
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crou5  rcrialf  cJaoailnn.  and   «lih  [lie  nnmber  ami 
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and  (lie  ("'■  -  i  Un  by  proie*^of* 

wbii.  in  >>:  '  w  hari;(stabli.«li> 

r  •  ■■    -   •      ■  !  :rr-  nr' ihlS  IKIili- 

nj".     Its  [la- 
'    .ind  paliiital 
connpniiia.     C'l  li  Gliuichniea  ;iiiil  Dlv 

«mer*,  nni!fr*vi  icsldeparfrnrnl;  wbtcli, 

wlib  much  ltd  to  ^Aiuml  Thtolo-  i 

j^.  thfiffv.  '  ntiv,  anil  «cred  hUtorj-  i 

'"  ' . ,  ...i    .(ircini  rrligliiiin  in»lror-  \ 

I  'si^fci:.  to  liuTui?  autl  pdslural  i 
iirsorihe  oiherbnirchM  mcM 
untltft  Mt  TiH/i.  iit.tn  ^tt  ihe  rival  iieuiin4rleA  or  noir  | 
in  Qla»;our.  Mr.  .rdfnpwn.  ai  the  splendid  mr«tlns 
in  iha  As*cmbly  Room-t,  so  opening  the  "  College.' 
beiaf  called  apaoby  the  LardPiuVouio  addms  ih? 
nteoUn^.  »s  oac  of  (hr?  Mran^n  who  bad  conic  Iriim 
a  dk^Uflce,  isld  Ihnt.  when  in  tbit  place  four  jrcars 
kgii,  he  iisd  sammH  up  tiie  Iti^pdk  ot'a  N>and  edoca- 
lioo — moral,  wbich  hfrhlly  (raios  the  feelings — in- 
letleciu^l.  which  upcn^  up  even  ihc  stores  of  vit-oue, 
and  clsi'n^d  that  som  of  education  lor  all— he  was 
■»Wnl,  "  WhJil!  even  for  female^ "^  "  Yes,  he  answer- 
ed, fur  fetnitle'i,  even  more  iiBperau»ely  than  fur 
HKD.  >c«l(is  thif,  la  ediicaiinj  woman,  yon  Are  eda- 
Mting  the  uioH  importam.becanNe  the  earlier,  of  ibe 
eilneaior*  of  man.  You  are  edticniirtg  a  teacher 
whose  Iiinction  and  renponMbiliiv  rnliice  Ibe  learh- 
int(&  of  bcimee  and  art  lu  inMKiiin;jnce.  Wbai  may 
not.  what  ought  not.  womaa  to  do  for  ihdl  education 
vbicb  forms  characier  f — nay.  rather,  be  would  ask. 
K  ean  thai  education  be  realised  without  bet  agency  1 
^L  NcTer-io-br-lori^iiiien  wavilKi^  brief— in  her  own  Ian- 
^■■■■i;'  -yllabic — aniiwer  of  Madame  Cani- 

^^^^  '  .  who  allied  her  what  stic  considered 

^^^mi  1-.  -^ Uir  (he  educAiinn  nt  the  French  peo- 
ple f  fihe  replied.  Molbersl  Mr.  Simpson  concluded 
bf  CDnTtaliitaiin;  (jla^gow  no  the  opening  of  the 
Qtueeo'a  College;  and  added  that,  with  its  Hi^b 
School,  CoHeslaie  Srhoul,  WesUin  Academy. 
Trades' School,  and  ftuecn*  College,  noplace  inihe 
empirv  pofe-'^-nl  a  richer  provisjou  of  means  fur  an 
eahzhiened,  liberal,  and  generous  educaiio/t  for  the 
middle  ctavur-N  A  national  pLtn  atone  will  eii«tid 
(he  blvMlttg  to  the  empire  poputaiion. — Ezamiiur. 

Munnta  or  Lord  Noasuar. — Ufa  letler'daled 

Poonah,  from  a  sorgton  in  ooe  of  the  EaM  India  ir- 

iJllerY  fSt'W'n'*.  we  team  (hnl  the  mniderer  of  lb* 

iate  Lord  fforbury  baii  been  discavere<l.     It  «eem» 

Ifiinferer  waa  In  oncof  ib«  re|;tmcni9  5tn- 

Ue  vas  atiaekeil  with  a  rloleni 

(ns  bimwir  on  the  point  of  death. 

made  a  eoorewion  before  his  officers  thai  b^  was  the 

nan  whn  -^hnt  Lord  Norfoiirv-     By  means  of  vreai 

IDii-'t.  I    '■  •■   iTinn   had  £<kl  belter,  and  the  Go v- 

(TRrM  irncdlatclv  taken  ihe  mailer  in  hand, 

bLi<  '  .'d  every  thinff  connccird  with  the 

Qlfi-  I  s«cr<vy  that  aoihing  forther  had 

trai,' ,  :■!,/. 

Impoktaht  DocrmrNT.- The  foUowing  importanl 
document  appeared  in  London  on  Monday  inoraing : 

K  "  pnO<  L4M>TI()W. 

■  **  SftrtI  Ofparlment,  Simla,  \si  OtUthtr  1843. 

^^B**Thc  ODrcmiiirn(  of  Iti'lia  directed  iu  .irmy  to 
^H|B'tbe  lada<  in  order  to  expel  from  Ar;thatMsiAn 
P^FTOiiel  beliered  lo  l>-  bo^iile  lo  Briii'.b  inieicsi», 
and  lo  replace  upon  hift  throne  a  8overeien  repre- 
I       KntiMl  to  be  rrleodlv  i'>  those  ioiere«is,  and  popular 

tvtiti  his  ronner  sobjecu. 
"  The  Chief  beliftv«d  lo  be  hostile  became  ■ 
PfUonei.  BDd  tt;  ■  "^    .    r-':~- yr--       -"■  1  lobe  popu- 
Urwa^  rcptnr-  Jl\er  events 

which  broDirh'.  i:j--  , .  ..  ryiolheOo- 
verniiu-ni  br  which  he  wait  restoredj  he  lost  by  the 
haiKU  t>i  no  awuaJa  lb«  Utrotie  be  had  only  held 
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.imidM  insiirreellon.  and  hi»ded(h  was  preceded  and 
rullowetl  by  sUII  exisiinfc  anarchy. 

*'  L>i4aaie'n  uopflnilleled  in  ih<iir  extent,  nnleuby 
liw  errors  in  which  tb«y  ongmnied.  and  by  the 
treachery  by  wbioli  they  were  eomplfried,  liiivn  jn 
one  short  campaiKO  bt.'vn  aveo(;eil  u|'nn  every  $cene 
of  paal  ml«lunune  -,  and  repeated  \ici(me.i  in  Ut« 
field,  and  ihe  rapuirc  of  ihe  oilir*  and  ciiadela  at 
GituznceandCubul.  haveagain  attached  the  oplniia 
of  iovinciblliiy  lo  the  Bri'iiih  arms. 

"  The  Uritisb  army  in  poHseufoo  of  Aff{haais.ua 
will  now  he  wiibdraun  lo  llie  Biiile). 

'*  The  Govcrnor-Oeacral  will  Icart  it  Ki  the  Af- 
ghans ihenvielvcsio  creaiea  eovernracni  aniidsl  ihe 
anarchjr  which  is  tiie  consequence  of  ilieit  criuirs. 

"  To  force  a  Sovereign  otion  a  reluctant  people, 
would  bens  Jnconji.st<'ni  with  the  policy  as  it  in  with 
the  principles  of  ihe  BriLi&h  Govcmmeni ;  tending 
■o  place  the  arm.s  and  rr>ource>  of  thai  people  at  ihc 
disposal  of  ibe  fin>t  iovad'T,  and  lo  impose  ihe  bur- 
den of  sopponin^  a  Sovereign  without  the  proepcct 
of  benefit  from  his  alliance 

■'  The  0<'>verDor-Gcnetal  will  wilHnelv  reco^tzc 
any  Government  approved  by  the  Afsaans  thtm- 
xclves,  which  shall  appear  dekirous  and  capable  of 
maintaining  friendly  rtlaiinuk  with  neighboring 
slates. 

"  CoBienl  with  Ihe  limits  naiore  sppeart  to  bars 
«v.»igned  to  its  empire,  the  Govemmeni  of  India  will 
devote  all  W.*.  elToris  to  the  esltiblishmrnt  and  main- 
icoance  of  general  peace,  lo  the  proiecilon  of  ibe 
Soveteigns  and  Chirfs  i;-.  nllirii,  and  in  ihe  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  cf  iis  own  faithful  sobjecls. 

"Tte  rivers  of  the  Punjaband  the  Imfuf.  ami  ibe 
mountainous  pa'se^t  and  the  b.irbarou:«  tribe*  of 
AfKhiiniMan,  will  be  placed  between  the  British 
army  and  an  enemy  appromcbiog  (rom  the  Wc si,— 
if,  indeed,  tiuch  an  enemy  there  can  be— and  no 
lon^jfrbeiwet-n  the  >irmy  and  iUMtpnIies. 

"  The  enormons  expendiinrc  re(ioired  for  ihe  sup- 
port of  a  lar^  force  in  a  false  miMiary  position ,  at  ■ 
distance  from  its  own  frontier  and  its  re^uurcvA,  will 
nnlonjierarreW  every  measure  fur  the  ioiprovemcot 
of  the  uouniry  and  of  the  people. 

"  1'he  combined  army  of  Enfr'and  and  of  IndlD, 
superior  in  equipment,  in  dinciplloe,  In  valor,  antl 
in  Ihe  offivcrt  by  whom  it  is  eouimandcd,  lu  any 
(brcc  which  can  be  opposed  lo  it  in  A»la.  will  stand 
io  unassailable  urengin  upon  ite  own  soil.tand  for^ 
ever,  under  the  bteMtinc  of  Providence,  prcNcrvc 
Ibe  cloriuus  vcnpirc  il  has  won,  in  security  and 
in  honor 

'  The  Governor-General  cannot  fear  ihc  miscoo- 
struCiii^n  of  his  moiives  in  thus  frauhly  announcing 
10  ^urroundinz  stales  the  pacific  and  cooMTvative 
poticv  of  the  Oovemmeni- 

"  Af^hanisian  and  China  have  ftecn  at  once  tlte 
forces  nt  his  disposal  and  ibe  ctTccI  with  which  ibey 
can  be  applied. 

"  Sincerely  aliached  to  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits  it  confers  upon  Ihe  people,  the  Governor- 
Qeneiat  is  reMiIvedtimi  peacf  shall  be  ob<eivcd.  and 
will  pui  forth  the  whole  power  of  the  BririthOoTen- 
meni  to  coerce  ihe  state  by  which  it  shall  be  in- 
(rinjted. 

"  By  order  of  the  Right  Uonorable  the  Governor- 
QeaAral  of  India, 

"  T  H.  M*inKicit. 

"  Secrelnry  lo  ihc  Ooveromeni  of  lodia  wilh  the 
Qo»emor-Ge  ne  ral.— jS>*c/a/tfr. 

FTaao«  b«*  deflnitoly  withdrawn  from  the  pfom- 
i«ed  signature  of  the  iiew  Slnve-itadx  Treniy.  The 
Poris  correspondent  of  ihe  Murning  Pott,  writing 
on  Friday,  giv«j  a  mil  ezplanatlon  of  the  cirflum- 
gtnneea— 

"  A  courier  arrived  hfirr  the  ni;tb'  befftre  Inst  from 
London,  and  btuugbt  M.  Guiaot  iho  ucwa  lUtit.  \]bi& 
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protocol  for  the  mtiflcation  of  tba  treaty-  ofDecem- 
per  20tb  had  been  concluded  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  Monday  the  7tb  instant,  by  the  represen  tat  ires 
of  the  Powers  ■ignias  the  treaty,  at  (he  format  de- 
mand of  the  French  Ambassador.  I  am  eokhled  to 
furnish  you,  on  good  authority,  with  the  following 
circamstancea  which  preceded  this  diplomatic 
formality. 

"  About  a  fortnight  past,  M.  Gutzot  oommission- 
ed  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  to  forward  a  note  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  announcing  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's 
that  the  political  position  of  the  French  Cabinet  was 
■uch  that  M.  Gnizoi  would  not  be  able  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  December  30th.  The  wish  expressed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  vote  of  February 
24tb  was  so  precise  and  formal  and  clearly  express- 
ed, that  the  French  Cabinet  would  not  dare  to  ap- 
pear again  before  the  Chamber  without  having 
conformed  to  the  wish  expressed  in  the  Lefevre 
amendment.  When  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  gave  this 
note  to  Loid  Aberdeen,  his  Lordship  replied  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  that  the  British  Government 
would  be  compelled  to  return  to  M.  Guizot  a  note 
couched  in  the  same  terms  as  that  which  he  had  for- 
warded, and  that,  M.  Guizot  had  so  far  engaged 
bimseir  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  withdraw  :  for  (said  Lord  Aberdeen) 
ifM.  Guizot  had  merely  signed  such  a  treaty  with 
England,  the  affair  would  be  less  complicated,  but 
M.  Guizot  had  joined  England  in  requesting  the 
Great  Northern  Powers  to  conclude  the  treaty  in 
question  wiih  France  and  England  ;  consequently, 
if  the  French  Cabinet  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
which  it  had  proposed  it«elf  to  the  Great  Northern 
Powem,  they  would  have  the  right  to  turn  round 
and  reproach  England  for  having  joined  France  in 
■  proposition  which  France  herself  now  refuses  to 
accept,  and  thus  England  would  be  compromised 
with  the  Great  Northern  Powers  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

"  Lord  Aberdeen  then  explained  to  M.  de  St.  Au- 
laire,  that  the  reply  of  the  British  Government  to 
M.  Guizot 's  note  must  necessarily  contain  a  formal 
disapproval  of  his  conduct,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  he  should  lay  this  reply  before  the  House 
of  Commons;  for  (said  Lord  Aberdeen)  ifM.  Gui- 
lot  thought  to  strengthen  his  Parliamentary  position 
by  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  English  Cabinet 
also  must  take  measures  Ibr  its  own  justification  to 
the  English  Parliament.  His  Lordship  then  urged 
M.  de  St.  Aulaire  to  withdraw  the  note,  which  he 
would  consider  as  not  having  been  presented  to  him ; 
and  to  inform  M.  Guizot,  that  the  better  way  to 
avoid  complicating  the  question  would  be,  to  de- 
mand, in  a  simple  note,  without  producing  any  rea- 
sons, that  the  protocol  should  be  closed,  which  had 
remained  open  for  ratification  on  the  part  of  France. 
By  simply  demanding  the  closing  of  the  protocol 
without  assigning  any  motives,  M.  Gnizot  would 
not  have  to  fear  any  embarrassing  reply  from  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  the  question  would  thus  be 
cut  short  without  any  difficulty 

"  M.  Guizot  followed  the  advice  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  withdrawing  bis  first  note  ;  and  then,  a 
week  since,  forwarded  to  the  English  Cabinet  an- 
other note,  in  which  he  demanded,  without  assign- 
ing any  explanation,  the  closing  of  the  protocol, 
which  actually  took  place  on  Monday  last.  Thns 
the  n on- ratification  of  the  treaty  of  December  20th 
is  now  forever  consummated.  It  now  remains  to  be 
known  whether  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833  will 
be  maintained  or  not.  I  am  able  to  inform  you,  that 
it  it  the  intention  of  M.  Guizot  to  abrogate  them, 
because  the  only  chance  of  safety  for  the  Freooh 
Cabinet  was  the  abolition  forever  of  the  right  of 
-•mreh.  Tbemoilderotedadherenuof  the  Cabinet, 
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such  a«  MM.  Falchiron,  Jacqneminot,  JaeqtiM 
Lefevre,  and  others,  have  already  declared  to  BC 
Guizot  that  they  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  tba 
right  of  search  in  the  forthcoming  session  ;  so  that 
M.  Guizot  has  no  alternative." — Cotmial  GmxttU. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  have  walked  dailj 
on  the  beach,  sometimes  twice  in  the  day  ;  and  \h» 
infants  have  been  drawn  to  the  beach  in  a  little 
chaise,  and  allowed  to  play  for  a  time  upon  tb« 
shingle.  A  wind  so  violent  as  to  make  it  diffionlt 
for  her  to  stand  did  not  deter  the  Glueen  from  h«r 
walk  on  Friday  aAeriioon  On  Saturday  she  enter- 
ed into  convrrsalinn  with  a  man  abont  a  carioni 
dog,  which  he  had  lately  saved  fl^m  the  wreck  of 
a  Russian  timber-ship. — Ibtd. 

Stsu  un>  TsRKiT.— The  Carhrk%e  Oajttttt  of 
the  15th  instant  hinU  at  the  remodelling  of  ttw 
semi-independent  provinces  of  European  Turkey  : 
it  says,  that  a  powerAil  party  of  Greeks  and  Catho- 
lics has  been  formed  at  Wallachia,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  about  a  junction  of  the  three  priDCipalitiee 
of  the  Danube,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  with  a  prince  of  one  of  the  lojmA 
houses  at  their  head.  The  majority  of  the  Catho- 
lics are  stated  to  be  desirous  of  having  for  sovereigD 
an  Austrian  archduke ,  but  the  Greeks  and  minori- 
ty of  the  Catholics  wish  to  have  the  Duke  de  Lenoh> 
tenberg. 

Advices  from  Beyroat  to  the  10th  October  conflnn 
previous  reports  of  a  general  rising  in  Syria  againat 
the  Turkish  rule.     One  letter  says  : 

"  It  is  not  the  Chriitians  alone  who  have  taken  ap 
arm'  on  this  occasion,  but  the  Druses  also.  These 
two  sects,  formerly  at  enmity  together,  have  now 
united  in  one  common  cause,  and  formed  a  close 
alliance.  The  Albanians  have  succeeded  in  arooa- 
ing  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  Syrian  people  ;  and 
on  the  12th  instant  they  were  attacked,  as  was  the 
Turkish  brigade  quartered  at  Tripoli.  At  Ehden, 
a  place  a  little  above  the  town,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought ;  and  the  Druses  and  Maronites  beat  off  theix 
enemies,  with  a  loss,  in  kilted,  wounded,  and  pria- 
oners,  of  five  hundred  men,  including  many  Arna< 
outs.  The  Turks,  accompanied  by  the  Albanians, 
are  ferooious-Zeoittn^  follows,  but  showed  the  white 
feather  when  brougUt  to  the  point  against  the  moun- 
taineers ;  hardy  in  every  sense,  and  more  than  a 
matoh  in  the  art  of  wax  for  their  more  Northern 
rulers. 

"  Oq  the  17tb  instant,  a  party  ofregular  Tarkish 
troops,  on  their  way  to  this  place  from  Damascni, 
about  fifty  in  number,  were  attacked  at  a  kahn  call- 
ed Hussein  by  the  Druses,  and  beaten  ;  the  Turks 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  taking  to  a  precipi- 
tate flight. 

*'  The  whole  population  along  the  coast  it  aotn* 
ated  but  by  one  resolution,  that  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  their  new  rulers ;  and  every  preparation 
possible  for  a  coming  struggle  is  showing  itself. 
The  Turks  are  also  preparing  ;  but  to  the  Syrians 
their  efiarta  appear  futile. 

"  The  English  and  American  fiimiliea  living  in 
the  mountain,  reached  Beyroui  with  the  greatest 
difflcul^,  and  that  after  having  obtained  the  isvor 
of  the  Druse  chiefs." 

The  Malta  Timti  of  the  Sth  instant  says,  that  a 
precautionary  naval  force  was  to  be  sutioned  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  ;  the  Indue  having  already  taken 
its  departure  from  Malta. 

Iictters  from  Alexandria  to  the  94lh  announce 
that  the  viceroy  had  abolished  the  ux  upon  elavea, 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  step  towards  their  eman- 
cipation. The  Nile  had  risen  above  the  standard, 
and  innodated  the  Tillage  of  Balneoo.— C«Io'I  Goc. 
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Birmii  Hncuirr's  Aoimtn.— A  lithographed 
address  hm  beea  sent  to  uh.  by  "A  British  Mer- 
chaat,"  "  to  the  People  or  EDgland,  and  aiorr  parti- 
ealarly  to  the  iDhabitaDls  or  Liverpool,"  recotu- 
ncnditig  ihal,  as  a  tribute  to  Ood  in  retura  for  the 
triamphs  Toochsared  in  ChioR,  the  opiiitn-lrade 
iboald  be  st<H>ped,  hj  prohibiting  the  production  of 
the  drag  in  India;  and  (hat  n)eeiinf;s  to  petition  for 
the  neasarr  ahoald  be  held  ibrooghoul  the  country. 
Besides  the  appeal  to  the  people  on  ChriMiao 
(ToandSithe  BriUah  Meirhant  pDiots  oat,  that  ifae 
eapflal  employed  in  raising  (he  plant  might  be 
beuer  iDTcsted  in  praduciDg  cotton,  indigo,  and  other 
eommodilies  osefal  to  the  tnanufaciurers  of  this 
conDtry;  and  (hat  the  five  or  six  millions  sterling 
paid  for  opiam  by  the  Chinese  would  be  expended 
IB  tbe  pnrchase  o'f  British  cotton,  wooIIkd,  and  (Hher 
nanDraetum;  givlngemployment  louur  thoossnds 
ofsunringaniaaDsaodlo  vast  numbers  of  our  ships 
BOW  lying  idle,  and  removing  a  source  of  disasltoua 
laterrupuon  to  onr  fiitare  intercourse  with  China. 

A  NoBLB  Mo:iUHK!(T  TO  Grace  Darlinci. — A 
latter  appears  in  the  Srrmiek  Wardrr  sutdtMiiiig 
*'lbat  tlie  best  and  most  ap))ropriate  tiK^iiumenl 
would  be  the  restoration  of  the  Cltape]  of  tit.  Cuth 
bert,  where  that  eminent  Chrisiinn  worshipped,  the 
remains  of  which  stand  on  the  Great  Fern  Island, 
with  B  tablet  within  the  building  to  the  memory  cf 
the  deceased.  There  being  several  fnmiliea  upon 
tite  islands,  tlie  chapel  is  wanted  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  many  persons  would  be  dispn^rd  to  con- 
Uibote  largely  to  such  a  work,  and  would  reel  a 
pleasure  in  plaoinfc  the  monument  in  a  holy  place 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  islands  in  which  she  and  her 
(amily  bare  lived  so  lon^.''  We  need  hardly  sny 
that  we  entirely  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
writer.— /*M(. 

—  It  is  stated  that  the  Prince  de  Joinvillc  (third 
son  of  King  Louis  Philippe)  was  positively  to  be 
married  immediately  to  a  Brneilian  princess,  and 
that  his  sister,  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans, 
was  to  be  very  shortly  married  to  I'rinre  Augus- 
tus of  Coburg,  brother  of  the  King  of  Portugal. — 
BrifaMiiia. 

Musical  Stokss. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  on  the  mountains  of  Saddleback,  nc.tr  Kesvrick, 
there  are  found  long  thin  stones  possessing  must 
musical  and  striking  tonus.  A  very  ingenious  and 
meritorious  person  in  Keswick,  one  of  the  Lake 
(uidos,  William  Bowe,  has  with  great  labor,  se- 
leo.ed  such  a  number  of  these  stones  ihnt  lie  has 
been  able  to  combine  suuh  a  variety  of  tones  as 
nearly  to  equal  a  pianoforte,  and  to  enable  him  to 
play  with  great  sweetness  and  vlfeci  a  number  of 
tones.  The  sumes  are  laid  on  sirnw  on  a  frame, 
and  struck  with  small  pellets  by  himTtelfand  assist- 
ant«,  and  the  effect  is  mnn  plensing  and  wonderful. 
Marnr  families  from  Eiliiibiirtih  last  sninmer  henrd 
the  Rock  Harmonicon  (from  one  of  whom  this  no- 
tice oomes],  and  Mr.  Bowe  is  to  be  very  shortly  in 
Edinburgh  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  these  stones.— Aid. 
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Sctat  Britain. 

Life  and  T\met  »f  Lauia  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  By  the  Rn.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.  A.  6vo. 
pp.  634.    London :  Fisher,  Son  and  Co. 

L  This  is  tbe  biography  of  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  his  age.  Remarkable  on  accoant  of  the  ez- 
nordinary  Ttciasittides  of  his  life,  as  for  his  varioos 
talents.  Sach  a  work  cannot  bat  be  interesting. 
Tbe  perils  of  the  Revolntion,  the  adventures  of  bia 
exile,  his  adrancemeot  to  the  throne,  and  his  con- 


dnct  in  this  elevated  station,  all  rombioe  to  give  ma- 
terials, that  can  hardly  exist  in  the  biography  of  any 
other  living  man.  wiih  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
King  ofSweden. 

The  present  work  mnM  therefore  be  valuable ;  and 
as  there  la  no  other  life  extant,  at  least  none  com- 
posed 50  elaborately,  It  must  be  referred  to  by  every 
one  desirous  of  having  a  cooneced  account  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  alive.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  poriraiis  and  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  is  otherwi.«e  well  '*f;i>t  U|~,'' ac- 
cording to  Ifae  technical  pbrase.— A/on/A/y  AJdgasint. 

3.  Remains  ^  the  Rev  Richard  Cecil,  M.  ^.    13mo. 

pp.  flfiO.    London:  Seeley. 

Cecil's  Remains  are  so  well  known  by  tbe  public, 
they  Deed  little  notice  here.  Cecil  was  tbe  Dr  John- 
son of  (he  pulpit ;  his  thoughts  were  original,  keen, 
and  trothful,  and  they  were  always  expressed  with 

Eeculiar  enerjty  of  language.  St.  John'i«  Chapel, 
ledfurd  Row,  was  fortunate  in  the  ministration  of 
Cecil  for  many  years.  Nor  has  it  been  les.t  for- 
lunaie  in  his  successors,  Wilson,  and  Prat<,BQd  Bap- 
tist HoeV—Rid. 

3.  Sir  Hnrj  CavendisKt  Debalei  oflhe  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  Thirttenth  Parliament  nf' O- eat 
Britain,  comm^mili/  called  the  Unreported  Parlia- 
ment. Drawn  up  from  the  Original  Manvtcripls, 
by  John  Wright,  Editor  nf  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory of  England,  dtc.  Volume  I.  Royal  octavo, 
cloth.    Longman  and  Co, 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  which  is  ap- 
pearing in  Parts,  we  gave  an  account  of  its  chnrac- 
ter  and  objicis.  The  Unreported  PaTliament~w> 
named  becauM  reporters  were  jealously  excluded 
from  wiine^MUg  the  proceedings — embraces  an  im- 
portant period  in  English  History, — from  the  years 
ntiS  to  1T74;  when  Burke  was  in  hin  glory,  and 
Pox  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  House.  This 
was  also  the  era  of  the  Letters  of  Junius;  of  the 
Wilkes  affair  J  and  the  brenking  oui,  and  gathering 
of  the  elements  of  revolt  in  the  American  colonies. 
Save  for  the  persevering  industry  of  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish,  many  of  the  be^t  speeches  of  Burke,  and 
others  scarcely  less  worthy  of  preservation,  would 
have  been  for  ever  lost  to  ine  EnglLsh  statesman  and 
historian.  The  work,  which  is  diligently  and  care- 
fully illustrated  from  published  books,  and  the  un- 
published letters,  private  journals,  and  memoirs  of 
the  leading  public  characters  of  that  age,  to  which 
the  editor  has  obtained  access,  is  one  which  nothing 
else  can  ever  supply;  an  importunt  ponfon  of  au- 
thentic parliamentary  history.  The  present  volume 
gives  the  lepons  for  two  sesvions.  Another  of  the 
same  size  will,  we  nreMume,  finish  a  book  Indispen- 
sable loan  English  library. —  Tail's  Mdgazijte. 

4.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  Enelnnd.  fri'm 
the  tommtnCL-ment  of  the  latl  century.  By  Mrs  EU 
Kood.  Authoress  of "  An  Ov^i  land  Journey  to  India. ' 
In  two  volumes. 

These  Tolumes  contain  biographical  notices  of 
some  nine-and-(wenty  *'  literary  ladies"  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  flourished  during  (he  last  and  the  present 
centary;  commencing  with  ILady  Mary  Wonley 
Montague,  and  coming  down  to  Mrs.  Hemans, 
L.  E.  L.,  and  Miss  Roberts.  Such  a  publication  ii 
exceedingly  useful,  because  it  furnishes  information 
respecting  its  subjects  which  cannot  with  certainty 
be  got  elsewhere  when  wanted ;  whilst  many  of  the 
persons  have  sufficient  attraction  In  their  literary  ce- 
lebHiy  to  stimulate  cariosity  to  inquire  into  thefr 
lives.  The  number  of  notices  contained  in  two 
volumes  forbids  any  thing  like  elaborate  biographies, 
and  Mrs.  Elwood  has  not  the  genius  and  study  requi- 
site to  impart  the  completeness  of  life  to  a  reduced 
copy.    The  book,  bowerer^  is  tea.dab\ft\  *mV  «  ^'«^ 
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flan  of  their  Hves,  and  the  prrsplcaily  of  the  st^le' 
a  its  chroDolngicttI  facts,  might  be  improTed  with- 
oal  much  ditficulty,  the  interesting  points  or  anec- 
dotes cunnecitid  with  th^  heroines  are  agreeably  pre- 
senied.  The  choice  of  ihe  subjects  might  hare  been 
sdvancageoualy  extended.    Miss  Jew>buiy  of  the 

£  resent  day,  Mrs.  Ceailivre  and  Mrs.  Cowley  of  the 
St  century,  are  more  uf  literary  ladies  ihan  lad) 
Murray,  the  DaichesR  of  Somerset,  (Lady  Hertford,) 
or  Mrs.  Delaney. — Speclator. 

Latin  Grammar  for  the  use  ttf  the  Greeks.    By  J,  A 

Sm.U.    Leipzic. 

The  Kiudy  of  Latin  wax  recommended  lu  the 
Greeks  of  our  day  by  the  Honorable  A  Coray,  and 
a  Professorship  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
was  very  properly  instituted  in  the  university  of 
Aihentt,  which  is  filled  by  a  Qerman.  Mr.  H.  A 
UlrEchsof  Bremen.  This  gentleman  had  already 
befure  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  radical  sindy 
of  the  Latin  langu.ige  m  Greece,  and  among  (he 
Qreek.s,  having  published  a  Latin  OrammarvAihens 
1635)  and  a  Latin  Reader,  (Athens  1836),  and  being 
now  engaged  in  Publi.^hing  a  Aifti^v  Xai-iro-fAXiivdi' 
for  Greeks,  in  three  pans  (Leipzic,  Fr.  FleLtcher}. 
In  1834,  Pallatidis  a  Greek  published  a  "  Tm^- 
fiar»4  Xariri(i) "  Bt  Vienna.  The  Greeks  themselves 
eonfesd  the  advantage  of  studying  the  Latin,  espe 
ctally  as  it  facilitates  the  learning  of  the  modern 
Romaic.  This  Grammar,  then,  seems  to  be  called 
for ;  the  diSerent  subjects  are  represented  in  a  sim- 
ple and  apprehensible  manner,;  the  rules  are  illuK- 
trated  by  examples  from  the  be«l  Roman  classics, 
and  somewhat  is  added  on  the  Roman  calendar,  as 
also  on  prosody  and  metre.  The  Greek  in  which 
the  grammar  is  written  is  a  mixture  of  ancient 
Greek,  much  of  which  has  lately  been  adopted  into 
the  language  of  (he  people,  and  modern,  and  may 
therefore  contribute  towards  improving  and  enrich- 
ing still  mure  the  new  language  of  the  present  Greeks 
out  of  thR  linguic  il  treasures  of  the  ancientOreek. — 
Gersdor/t  Kepertorivm. 

BUcioral  Bistcry  of  France,  since  the  Convoeation 

of  the  Statet-GeneriU  of  I'TSS.    By  A.  Audiganne. 

Paris. 

The  electoral  history  of  Prance  contains.  In  some 
nori,  the  historyof  il*  constitutional  education.  The 
elective  principle  unce  admitted,  aspires  to  develop 
and  extend  itself  more  and  more,  without  any  respect 
to  the  state  of  illumination  in  the  country. 

The  book  of  M.  Andiicanne  traces,  in  a  very  in- 
eresting  manner,  the  different  phases  of  that  elec- 
oral  legislation  under  the  empire,  the  spirit  of  which 
has  insensibly  grown  into  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  representative  government.  He  recounts  the 
energv  given  lo  the  elective  principle  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789;  its  almost  total  annihilation  nnder  Ihe 
empire;  iheo  the  conflict  between  its  friend*  and  its 
foes  under  the  restoration ;  finally  its  triumph  in 
18'JO,  and  the  new  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  law 
which  regulates  its  action,  de  signalizes  the  con- 
stant progress  it  has  made  amid  obstacles  accumu> 
lated  about  its  path,  and  proposes  some  modifications 
which  seem  lo  him  siitl  desirable,  in  order  to  har< 
monize  it  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  our  age.  Thoae 
modifiaaiions  are  the  admission  of  some  intellectnal 
Qualifications,  and  the  eontralizaiion  of  the  election. 
Fanhcr  (ban  thu  be  thinks  the  principle  should  not 
be  extended. 

The  volume  appears  to  us  to  be  written  cirenm- 
spectly,  free  from  the  exaggerations  of  party  spirit, 
and  altogciher  adapted  to  give  a  clear  and  just  idea 
of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. — Reviu  Critique. 
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SELECT  LIST  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 
GREAT  BBITAIN. 

The  Govenant ;  or  the  Conflict  of  the 
Church,  with  other  Poema,  chiefly  con- 
nected  with  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland. 

Modern  History  and  Condition  of  Egypt; 
comprising  the  proceedings  of  Mohammed 
All  Pacha,  rrom  1829  to  1842,  with  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  History,  the  fulfilment 
of  Prophecy,  and  the  Progress  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  the  East.  By  Mr.  Holt  Yates,  M.D. 
etc.  etc. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  Ame* 
rica.   By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.  In  3  vcls. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  IbSi,  to  the  eighteenth 
Century.  By  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  3  vols. 
Vol.  III. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Copy-right.  By 
P.  Burke,  Esq. 

History  of  the  Manners  and  Customa  of 
Ancient  Greece.    By  J.  A.  St.  John.   3  vols. 

Leaves  from  Eusebius,  selected  from  his 
Evangelical  Preparations,  and  translated 
from  the  original  Greek.  By  Ker.  Henry 
Street,  A.  M. 

Diary  of  Letters  of  Madame  D*Arblay. 
Edited  by  her  Niece.     Vol.  X.  1789—1793. 

GEHHAMT. 

Testamentum  Novum  Grece  et  Latine. 
Car.  LackmannuB  recensuit,  Phil.  Battmao- 
nus  Ph.  F.  GrKce  lectionis  auctoritatea  ap- 
posBuit.     Vol.  I.    Berlin,  1842. 

Praktischer  Commentar  fiber  den  Jesaja, 
mit  exeget.  u.  krit.  Anmerkungen.  2  v. 
Thl.  Auslegung  von  Carl  ron  Rotteck  n. 
Carl  Welcker.     Mtona,  1842. 

Difl!*erenz  der  SchelIing*Bchen  nnd  Hegel' 
schen  Schule,  beurtheilt.     Leipzig^  1842. 

Haodw^^rterbtich  der  neugriec  hi  schen  und 
deutschen  Sprache.     Leipzig,  1842. 

FBANCE. 

Histoire  des  Frantjais,  par  de  Sismondi. 
Tomexxviii.    Paris,  1842. 

Description  de  rArmenie,  la  Perse,  et  la 
M6sopotamie  ;  Ipartie:  g^graphie,  geolo- 
gic, monumens  anciens  et  moderns,  mteurs 
et  coutumes  {  par  Ch.  Texier.    Pariiy  1842. 

Du  credit  public  et  de  son  histoire  de- 

Suis  lea  tems  anciens  jusq'a  nos  jours  ;  par 
1.  Marie  Augier.     Paris,  1842. 

BWITZESLAND, 

Monographic  d^Echinodermes  Tirana  et 
foBsiles ;  par  Prof.  L.  Agassiz.  3e  Lirr. 
Xeuchattl,  1842. 

Etudes  critiques  sur  lea  Mollusques  fos- 
siles ;  par  Prof.  L.  Agosiiz.  2e  Livr.  4to. 
J^euckattl,  1842. 


y  I'iu  -Lruii:r  ium  .irimcri  iir  Mn-  1i;:K1p'.    Slill  his  tiiiuiiirr  wiis  iH-rfci'liy  ori^iiiiil.  :iiiil  :i!:lniii;rli 

iirn.'iiniil  to  fr-inim  iif  liirf  [(rt-ilfO'Sforn  in  tlii,niily  nml  i,'ruii(lrur,  ihert:  was  no  oiIut  ;irlij>l  iii  lii;i  liiic. 
{alter  tliu  iIl'LUL  uf  iluyiiuldii  uiid  Ilufipncr.)  who  cuuld  advuiicu  any  prtMniHions  wluiti-vrr  ti> 
rivalry.  SOVV^  ftXYv't^Vs. 
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GIRL  AND  FLOWERS. 


Shr  was  one  of  Nature's  Nobles, 

Wiib  her  forehead  broad  and  high ; 
And  Ibe  fervent  love  [hat  sparkled 

In  her  clear  and  steadfast  eye. 
Sbe  was  fail  of  happy  fancies 

Glancing  rouad  ber  like  ibe  Ugbt, 
And  ibe  sunshine  of  her  spirit 

Made  tbe  Earth  and  Heavens  brigbt  ;- 

And  she  dwelt  a&r  from  cities 
In  her  grandstre's  princely  halls, 

'Midst  the  shades  of  rocky  mountains 
And  the  sound  of  wateifalls  ; 


And  her  infant  footsteps  wander'd 
By  the  brook  and  through  the  dell, 

And  she  lived  so  much  with  Kature 
That  sbe  learned  to  love  her  well ! 

For  she  had  no  other  playmates 

Than  the  birds  and  oees  and  flowers, 
And  she  jtported  gaily  midst  them 

Through  the  long  and  sumtnet  hoars. 
And  sbe  waa  the  noble  heiress 

Of  broad  lands  that  round  ber  spread, 
And  the  hopes  of  a  long  lineage 

Centred  all  on  that  young  head. 


SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  F.  R.  A. 

In  the  wide  range  of  the  history  of  Artists,  there  ia  probably  no  instance  of  a  genius  for  peint- 
iog  developing  itself  so  early  as  in  Lawrence ;  for  we  find  him,  when  but  a  mere  child,  already  in 
the  field  wielding  the  crayon  and  stamping  upon  paper  the  llnearaenta  of  his  elders.  Peculiar 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  him  favorably  forward,  before  he  was  of  an  age  to  conqtrefaeod 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with :  possessed  of  a  handsome  person  and  a  dulcet  delivery  of 
speech,  he  was  brought  into  company  by  his  parents,  as  a  reciter  of  English  poetry ;  and  strongly 
giAed  by  nature  with  a  genius  for  drawing,  combined  the  more  lucrative  practice  of  drawing  the 
portraits  of  his  audience.  Proceeding  step  by  step,  he  finally  substituted  canvaa  and  oil  colors 
for  the  paper  and  chalks.  When  we  reflect  on  the  gradual  development  of  the  talents  of  most 
artists  under  the  theoretic  guidance  of  a  master,  we  cannot  contemplate  these  early  pictures 
without  a  degree  of  wonder,  aa  they  possen  many  high  qualities  of  art,  an  exquisite  taste,  and  a 
boldness  of  handling,  which  sets  criticism  at  defiance.  But  like  all  precocious  geniuses,  the  afler 
career  of  the  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  realized  the  promised  excellence  of  childhood ;  be  had 
painted  almost  by  instinct;  and  when  reason  and  a  knowledge  of  tlie  rules  of  high  art  came  to  his 
aid,  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  entirely  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  early  habits.  Thus  the 
great  misfortune  of  Lawrence  was  that  he  painted  too  sooo ;  his  reasoning  faculties  did  not  keep 
pace  with  his  intuitive  facility  of  execution ;  with  more  thought  and  less  precocity,  his  high 
reputation  would  have  been  more  enduring,  and  with  more  confidence  might  he  be  classed  with 
the  illustrious  masters  of  the  art 

Lawrences'  style  of  drawing  is  light  and  elegant,  captivating  in  its  contour,  and  practical  in 
its  effect,  but  with  a  tendency  to  feebleness ;  it  breathes  the  very  elements  of  his  mind,  gentleness 
and  amiability.  The  rude  but  vivid  forms  and  etchings  of  Rembrandt  display  a  wealth,  a  poetry 
of  imagination,  such  as  found  no  similarity  in  any  touch  of  Lawrence's.  The  portraits  of  Rey- 
nolds too  speak  tlie  mind  of  the  man,  deep,  reflective,  and  vigorous ;  his  men  partake,  in  feature 
and  attitude,  of  the  solidity  and  squareness  of  their  sex,  his  female  portraits  beam  with  tlie  modesty 
and  grace  of  nature,  and  his  children  are  the  perfection  of  simplicity  and  infantine  joyousoess- 
But  the  portraits  of  Lawrence — men,  women,  and  children — partake  of  the  reigning  fashion  of 
the  day.  His  men  are  courtiers;  his  women  the  slaves  of  fashion,  glittering  in  ornament;  his 
children,  the  heirs  of  coronets  and  titles,  the  tools  and  pupils  of  the  dancing-master. 

Lawrence  had  three  distinct  styles  in  his  manner  of  painting :  his  first  before  settling  in  Lon- 
don ;  his  second,  during  the  lifetime  of  Reynolds ;  his  third,  a  style  between  his  first  and  second, 
the  one  in  which  he  continued  to  paint  till  his  death.  There  was  a  finish  and  brilliancy  in  his 
works  peculiarly  his  own ;  the  efiect  in  most  of  his  pictures  is  somewhat  forced,  from  the  shadows 
being  too  strong  and  decided  for  the  lights.  Still  his  manner  was  perfectly  original,  and  although 
unequal  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  there  was  no  other  artist  in  his  tine, 
(after  the  death  of  Reynolds  and  Hoppner,)  who  could  advance  any  pretenaiona  vritatonr  to 
rivalry.  JOTO^  UfiCB-TMBSC. 
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IXTKODPCTOIIT    l*OT|. 

Trv  «ub«eqti'>nt  Nrticlo  in  frnin  (he  pen  of  M. 
Onar  Mi>n*su,  Dtrrctnr  of  thn  French  KociKty  of 
Uoivcfi'iil  Hl*tifltic0,  Memtx^r  or  llie  French  In- 
otiiiitc.  etc.  Our  ffiiii.'rs  will  discover  in  it  llie 
rcsiilU  of  much  kiirncd  r««eBrcti,  on  topicf  of  io- 
t«roat  lo  the  public.    Eo. 

What  t«  liuinnn  industry  1  h  is  not  a 
Mteace ;  it  existed  before  all  ilie  nciences, 
and  it  borrows  from  them  now,  iis  most 
vnluahlo  resources.  It  is  not  un  art ;  oil  arts, 
all  ialcot»on-e  their  rise  to  industry.  It  is 
not  genius;  it  has  neither  its  fire,  nor  its 
light,  nor  iti  rapid  step.  What  then  is  hu- 
man industry  1  It  is  un  inlellccluat  faculty, 
which,  on  one  side,  impelled  by  interest  or 
necessity,  on  the  other,  aided  by  mediia- 
tion,  judgment,  iinuginaiion,und  very  often 
by  chance,  connects  effect<i  and  ihetr  causes, 
calculalea  means  and  their  products,  com- 
bines the  properties  of  bodies  and  substun- 
ce»,  and  draws  from  them  the  elements,  of 
which  are  romposed  the  processes  of  inven- 
tion in  all  kinds  of  utility,  amusement  and 
luxury. 

Af^er  this  definition,  there  is  no  longer 
■ny  parallel  to  be  drawn,  between  the  in- 
dustry of  man  and  that  of  animals.  The 
productions  of  human  industry  are  volun- 
Isry,  reflective,  variable,  unlimited,  and  are 
not  acquired  without  labor-  The  industry 
of  inimals  is  blind,  forced,  necessary,  limit- 
ed, always  the  same,  and  without  laborious 
iiiTentton.     ft  depends  not  upon  the  bee,  to 
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vary  the  geometrical  and  symmetrical  fonn 
of  its  cells;  the  beaver,  without  the  rules 
of  architecture,  constructs  with  solidity, 
its  reg^ular  habitation  ;  tho  aptdcr  always 
weaves  its  web  in  the  same  manner;  the 
cocoons  of  silk-worms  all  resemble  each 
other,  in  form  and  workmanship ;  the  young 
swallow  is  quite  as  skilful  as  its  mother,  in 
the  construction  of  its  nest ;  the  nightin- 
gale docs  not  teach  its  young  tho  art  of 
uttering  melodious  sounds;  why  does  not 
the  formica-ico,  crouching  patiently  at  the 
extremity  of  a  tunnel  of  lieht  sand,  await* 
ing  there,  with  indefatigable  perseverance, 
ihe  imprudent  insect,  which  may  chance  to 
fall  into  the  snare,  why  does  it  not  attempt 
some  more  active  and  more  expeditious 
Btratngem  1  The  power  of  flying  among 
birds,  the  art  of  swimming  among  fishes, 
the  instinct  which  leads  the  duck,  just  es* 
capcd  from  the  shell,  to  forsake  the  wingi 
of  (he  brooding  hen  and  fly  to  the  water, 
and  so  many  other  wonders,  the  sight  of 
which  no  longer  surpri^os  us  because  our 
eyes  are  accustomed  to  them,  all  prove  to 
us,  that  the  industry  of  animals  belongs 
mostly  lo  their  physical  organization,  and 
thnt  it  is  rather  a  gift  of  nature  than  the  re* 
suit  of  their  understanding  and  will. 

But  let  us  leave  the  industry  of  animals 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  that  of  man.  Let 
UB  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  its  different 
epochs,  in  order  the  bettor  to  strike  off  the 
picture  of  its  elforts,  and  its  progress. 

TAi  first  epochs  fron  ikt,  ^"»  «•«  oj  t.V* 


an 

cliytas,  Srst  mai!e  tinown  the  motion  of  the 
earth  runnd  the  sun.  Hippnrchus  ivas  the 
fir»t,  aftGr  Thales  and  Si)lpiciiis  Gallii«,  who 
disuoveredihe  method  of  calculattTigechpaet. 
He  invented  the  astrolabe,  and  calculated  the 
number  of  the  fixed  siara,  which  he  mode 
Btnountto  1022.  Greece  gave  birth  to  So- 
crates, Pinto  and  Arintotle.  Theophraains 
is  the  first  botanical  author  linowti.  Graft- 
ing  was  invented  by  the  Greeks.  Hippo- 
crates, regarded  with  reason  as  the  father 
of  medicine,  gnve  the  first  lessons  in  the  art 
of  curing.  Towards  the  g:o1dcn  ap;e  of 
Greece,  the  fine  arts  were  there  curried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Dancinjf, 
music,  wrestling,  and  charioi-rncing-  were 
Leld  in  high  estimotion.  Aitalus.  king  of 
Pernamus,  invented  tapestry.  Paintings 
tculpture,  en^aving,  and  architecture  tnaoe 
■uch  rapid  progress  among  the  Greeks,  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any 
netioh  upon  the  earth,  hnt  have  served  ns  a 
model  fur  all.  We  shall  always  remcmlwr 
the  great  talents  of  the  painters  Apelles, 
Zgox'is  and  Parrhasius;  of  the  sculptors, 
Phidias,  Polyclctus,  Praxiteles,  Agesander, 
Polydorus  aitd  Athenodorusj*  of  the  engra- 
rers,  Stratonicus,  Mentor  and  Pythens  ;  of 
ihcarchiiects,  Ictinus,  Callicrulcs  and  Pbilo. 
From  Greece  have  come  the  most  bcatitifnl 
master-pieces  of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil. 
The  art  of  making  archts  wan  known  there. 
Callimachus  invented  the  capital  of  the  Co- 
rinikian  or<ier.  The  tomb  of  Mausolus  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  marblex  of  Pams,  after- 
words  called  the  marbles  of  .Arundel  or  Ox- 
ford, have  preserved  the  most  interesting 
epochs  of  this  indnstriotis  people. 

The  arts  of  luxury  did  not  diminish  their 
energy.  It  was  especially  in  the  military 
«rr,  that  they  were  distinguished,  by  ihe 
invention  and  construction  oi  the  battering- 
ram^  tortoise,  no^er,  rolling  towers^  and  other 
machines  fur  the  attack  nnd  defence  of 
places  ;  by  the  disposition  of  armies  in 
battle  and  the  precision  uf  their  movements, 
and  by  skill  io  the  nai'y,  which  always  ren- 
dered  their  fleets  victorious,  procured  for 
them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the 
Persians  to  renounce  it  forever,  by  a  solemn 
treaty. 

But  the  greatest  empires  have  a  limit  to 
their  increase  and  duration,  appointed  by 
the  sovereicn  Ruler  of  destiny. 

Beside  Greece  arose  a  rival  power. 
Borne,  which,  according  to  history,  derived 
its  origin  from  the  Trojans,  early  announc- 

•  Thf*-ff  Ism  tbrce  Kulplors  of  Rliodes  together 
ejrcuinl  Uie celebrated  group  of  Laocooa. 
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ed  its  projects  of  conqcest,  and  the  ambit i 
of  becoming  the  first  city  of  the  univeri 
and  while  gold  and  riches  prepared  the  d 
cay  of  the  republics  of  Greece,  the  Rom 
republic,  after  the  expulnion  of  the  T 
quins,  strengthened  upon  its  foundnlio 
rose  with  majesty  upun  ihe  ruins  of  t 
thrones  by  which  it  nna  surrounded,  a 
which  overiih&dowed  its  rising  grcome 
Six  hundred  years  of  the  republic  we 
six  hundred  years  of  war.  This  haughi 
people,  who  at  first  regarded  with  disdai 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  abandoned  the  e 
ercise  of  them  to  slaves,  knowing  no  a 
but  thnt  of  conquest,  learned  from  conquei 
ed  natioDi  to  value  the  arts  and  scienc 
as  well  as  the  master-pieces  of  industr 
Papirius  constructed  the  fir»i  tun-dial.  So 
enriched  by  the  industry  of  its  neighbo 
Rome  could  nol,  like  Egvpt  and  Gree 
boast  of  its  discoveries.  History  paints 
us  the  genius  of  litis  people,  as  direcie 
rather  to  imitation  than  lo  invention.  Iisraa 
ners,  laws,  fesiiraU,  pageants,  customss  a 
even  its  religion,  were  borrowed  from  oth 
nations,  but  principally  from  the  Greek 
The  Roman  people,  %vho  thought  only  o 
subduing  and  governing  the  world,  did  n 
cultivate  the  sciences,  such  ns  geomet 
nnd  mathematics.  To  judge  from  the: 
own  historians,  they  despised  and  ridicul 
them.  Cicero  speaks  very  slightly  of 
chimedps,  whose  immortal  name  will 
down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  Rom 
orator.  Tacitus  confounds  mathcmnii 
with  judicial  osirology,  and  does  nut  gi 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  bis  knotvledge 
physical  geography.  It  was  otily  towar 
the  end  of  the  republic,  that  eloquence  w 
honored  at  Koine.  The  taste  fur  the  h 
arts  was  confined  to  a  sterile  ndmiratiu 
The  Romans  loved  them  only  for  pomp  ani 
OBieiiiation.  They  ncfrlccted  nothing  i 
deed  to  procure  the  works  of  art,  which  the; 
envied  their  neighbors  :  but  we  do  no 
among  them  thnt  emulation  of  the  Greek 
nor  those  sublime  tftlents,  which,  long 
ter  the  fnll  of  the  empire,  rendered  Iialy  i 
lusirious,  and  6ii]l  nlTord  its  models. 

The  Ramans  did  nni  neglect  agricnltv, 
The  works  of  Cato,  Varro,  Columcllu   in 
Pliny  prove  to  us  how  great  a  vnhic   the 
attached  to  it.     Clcsibius  was  the  invento'r 
of  pumptt  and  the   hydraulic  machine,  th 
voter-clock^  otherwise  called  rJeptyha.  Th 
invention  of  gauze  was  known    from   thi 
time  of  Potronius.     <.irchifecture  appears 
have  been  more  particularly  cultivated  ud'^ 
der  the  emperors;  and  Rome  owed  lo  this 
art  a  part  of  its  splendor.    Its  highwayH,  i 
palaeesi  temples,  motaict,  aqueducts,  circ 
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amjihilhealres,  bntbs,  bridges,  triumphal 
arches,  the  invention  of  ihe  compositr  order, 
its  theatres,  and  many  other  public  edificc». 
the  remembrance  of  which  has  descended 
to  pnslerity,  will  prrpcttialc  the  tncinory 
ofCicsar,  \e5pa»ian,  TiiiiR,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
AnloDinna,  and  Marcus  Aureliua.  Cssar, 
who  traversed  Gaul,  and  Dearly  all  Europe 
AS  a  conqueror,  erected,  on  his  way,  monu* 
menta,  which  ntteii  the  g^mtideur,  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

Bat  it  must  he  eonfet^fied  thai  Rome,  in- 
Terior  to  Greece  in  science,  doea  not  yield 
to  it  in  jiterntore.  If  Greece  had  ita  Ho> 
mer,  its  Demosthenes,  iia  ^schylus,  its 
Xenophon,  ita  Thiicydidr*:,  its  Herodotus, 
its  Dioscorides,  its  Sophocles,  its  Euripides, 
ita  Arisiophanea,  Rome  had  its  Virgil,  its 
Cicero,  its  Horace,  its  Taciiu«,  its  Livy,  its 
Pliny,  its  Seneca,  its  Plautus,  its  Terence, 
and  many  other  celebrated  writers.  The 
hiiiory  of  Greece  mlereals  by  the  detail  of 
its  aria;  the  history  of  Rome  astoniahes 
and  amazes  by  its  coIoesqI  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  There  was  more  industry 
in  Greece,  more  pomp  and  majesty  in 
Rome. 

Until  the  Christian  era,  the  aplendid 
brilUnncy  at  the  Roman  power  io  dnzzles 
our  eyes,  that  we  do  not  pcrceirethc  other 
nations  of  the  enrlh.  Nevertheless  we  must 
believe  that  the  resonrcea  of  industry- 
spread  H'iib  the  population.  But  if  the  his. 
tortcal  monuments  of  the  Roman  people 
give  u«  but  little  information,  concerning 
their  means  and  their  progress  in  the  arts, 
what  cftD  we  expect  from  nations,  which 
were  just  beginning  lo  arise,  or  whose  an- 
tiquity, obscure  and  almost  unknown,  leaves 
us  no  trace  of  their  ingenious  invcDttona 
and  discoveries. 

Thefavrth  ejioffi^fton  the  Christian  era  to 
iht  sixttenth  century. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  olive,  the  arts 
and  sciences  spring  up  and  flouriith. 
Wars  are  their  post  ond  scourge,  they  cut 
00* whole  geacralioni.  The  youth  edaca* 
Eed  in  camps  aod  amid  the  luittult  of  arras 
bare  not  calm  leisure  to  surrender  them* 
selves  to  the  alluring  charms  of  useful  and 
a^reenble  tolent*".  The  laurels  of  victory 
flouri*h  only  white  they  are  watered  hy 
human  blood.  The  Oiiuous  library  of  Al> 
noadria  was  burned  during  the  wars  of 
Cxvar  in  Kpypt.  The  wars  which  de- 
stroyed the  empircB  of  the  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians and  Assyriann  stilleil  the  industry  of 
those  Asiatic  nations,  h  is  true  that  some 
master-pieces  of  the  Greek  artists  embellish- 
ed the  temples  and  public  mooumeDts  of 


Rome,  but  the  inventive  gentua  of  the  in- 
dustrious people  of  Greece  could  not  be 
won  by  conque&t.  This  genius^  so  fruitful 
in  the  hnppy  times  of  liberty,  wati  enfeebled, 
prosiraled,  annihilated  under  the  emperors 
of  the  East  and  West.  ThoRC  famous  cit- 
iea,  Athens,  Corinth,  Lacediemon,  Thebes, 
Delphi,  their  temples,  theatres,  circi,  coon- 
cil-nouscs,  porches,  porticoes,  and  maay 
other  monuments,  were  destroyed  by  war 
and  by  time.  In  the  midst  of  ruins,  we 
scarcely  dissorer  any  trace  of  them,  and 
upon  the  uncultivated  soil  of  the  country, 
once  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  flour- 
ishing, we  find  only  the  emblems  of  de- 
struction, indigence  and  gross  stupidity. 

•Such  ore  the  fatal  effects  of  wor,  that,  by 
reducing  io  ashes  cities  and  empires,  by 
exterminating  the  human  race,  by  effacing 
even  the  traces  uf  nations  which  have  ex- 
isted, it  brings  in  ita  train,  (error  and  deso- 
lation, covers  the  earth  with  mourning,  en* 
volopesit  in  the  thick  darkness  of  ignorance, 
and  substitutes  the  horrors  of  barbarism, 
for  the  la%vs  of  civilization.  We  can  only 
deplore  the  disastrous  limes,  in  which  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire  threw 
all  Europe  into  confusion,  disorder  and  an- 
archy. Discord  and  ambition  on  one  side. 
Ignorance, sunerKtition  and  barbarism  on  the 
other,  caused  for  a  long  time  the  misery  of 
nations.  The  aunols  of  the  middle  ages 
present  to  us  only  sieges,  battles,  civil  wars, 
crusades,  factions,  murders  and  poisonings. 
Amid  the  storms  by  which  Europe  was  agita- 
ted, we  see  some  traits  of  magnanimity  and 
courage  mingled  with  treason  and  ferocity, 
but  men  occupied  with  defence  or  conquest 
hud  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  be  in- 
HtrncTed  and  enlightened. 

Pagan  philosopliy  had  lost  its  empire.  It 
was  rcKcrvcd  fur  a  reli|>ious  philosophy,  to 
regenerate  the  human  race.  Christianity 
cnme  forth  from  the  ruins  of  Judea  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  Rome,  where  it  long 
found  only  persecution.  Ah!  what  morali- 
ty was  better  adapted  to  soften  men,  than 
that  which  commands  the  practice  of  all  tho 
virtues,  which  attaches  shame  and  remorse 
to  the  crimes  nod  vices  so  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  society,  a  morality  which  calls  man| 
each  moment,  before  tho  tribunal  of  hii 
conscience,  which  consoles  him  in  adversity 
and  alBiction,  tcoches  him  to  support  tho 
evils,  inseparable  from  human  frailty,  and 
makes  of  all  nations  one  and  the  same 
family  \  Is  there  upon  the  earth  a  religion, 
which  elevates  mon  more  above  himself, 
ttipn  that  which  tenches  him  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  soul,  tvliich  ranks  charily  among 
his  fir»i  dmvo»4  ^ViwV  cv.\o\t\*  ^\!.%^M^^ 
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neu  of  injaries,  which  renders  the  nuptial 

,  bond  iiQcred  and  inviolable,  end  which,  crcn 

t«l  tbe  gates  of  deaih,  sustains  his  courage 

liy  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of 

'tiie  EtcrnsM     This  philosophy,   religious, 

mild,  beneficent,  consolatory,  the  friend  of 

peace  and  harmony,  always  ready  to  defend 

the  innocent,  to  relieve  the  weak,  indigent 

and  oppressed,  is  by  no  means  opposed  to 

the  arts  and  sciences.     We  owe  to  it  the 

preservation  of  the  precious  remnants  of 

I  ancient  learning. 

Europe,  ravaged  and  laid  waste,  remain- 
ed, until  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  slate  of 
barbarism,  given  up  by  turns  to  despotism 
and  anarchy.  There  also  exists  a  blank  of 
nearly  ten  centuries  in  the  history  of  indus- 
try. During  this  long  period,  the  people, 
plunged  ill  a  kind  of  brutality,  aUernntely 
conquering  and  conquered,  knew  only  the 
empire  of  force,  or  the  yoke  of  servitude- 
The  human  race,  degraded  from  its  ancient 
splendor,  vegetated  miserably  without  arts, 
industry  or  emulation. 

THE  FIRST  CENTUBV  OP  THE  CHBJSTIAK  ERA. 

Even  amid  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
there  shone  at  intervals  some  rays  of  light. 
The  mosk  of  St.  Sophia  at  ConKiantinopIe 
proves  that  there  existed  even  then  a  certain 
taste  for  architecture. 

THESECOKn  CENTtmY. 

Next  to  Hippocmtes,  Galen  was  the 
most  celebrated  author  among  phyiiciana. 
The  system  o( Ptolemy,  although  now  aban- 
doned, was,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
a  great  etfort  of  the  human  mind,  and  fotms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  o(  astronomy. 

TBS  THIRD  CEKTUaV. 

Plotinus,  a  native  of  Egypt,  went  to  Borne 
to  give  lessons  in  philosophy,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  erudition. 

THB  FOCRTH  CENTCRy. 

Diopbantus  invented  algebra. 

THE  SIXTH  CENTiraV. 

Proclus,  tbe  mathematician,  like  another 
Archimedes,  destroyed,  by  means  of  burn- 
ing'glasies,  tbe  vessels  of  V^italian,  who  was 
laying  siege  to  Constantinople. 

I 

THE  SEVENTH  CENTtTBr. 

Callintcas,  an  engineer  of  Heliopnhs  in 
Syria,  was  tbe  inventor  of  Grctk-Jire,  an 
invention  since  lost,  but,  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  replaced  by  tbe  use  of  gunpowder. 

THE  BIOHTH    AND   Nirmi  CEKTITRieS. 

Amid  civil  and  foreign  wars,  there  aroBe, 
<  id  France  and  other  Christian  countries,  a 


[Mab< 

multitude  of  charches  of  Gothic  archilecn 
some  of  which  still  excite  the  idmiration' 
architects,  by  their  sublimity. 

THE  TEKTH  CEKTtJRT. 

The  monk  Gerbert,  afterwords  Pope  Syl 
vester  Second,  introduced  into  France,  -■?« 
bic  or  Indian  nnr/imrtical  Jigurts,  which  ihi 
Saracens  had  made  known  to  him,  and  coi 
structed  the  first  dock  leiih  wheels. 

THETB?ITH,ELEVENTHA.'<DTW^ELFTnCEKTi;ElBI 

Among  the  Saraceni  are  found  some  nam« 
celebrated  in  medicine,  such  us  Isaac,  (<_ 
the  seventh  century)  Khazes,  Avirenna  an( 
MesBue.  Alhazen,  an  Arabian,  compoeie^ 
seven  books  upon  optica,  remarkable  for  il 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENTDRV. 

Guido  Aretious,  a  Benedictine  monk,  il 
vented  the  several  parts  of  muriV,  the  linei 
gamut,  and  notes,  vt,  re,  ini,/a,  W,  /o, 
The  art  of  painttTtg  on  glass  began  to  dect 
rate  the  windows  of  churches,  and  the  ii 
vention  of  orgtin«  made  their  arches  resound 

THE  TBIRTEEKTD  CEKTtTEY. 

The  invention    of  the  mariner's  compe 
appears  to  be  several  years  anterior  to  Fli 
vio  Oioia.     The  use  of  wind-milis  came 
us  from  the  East,  after  the  crusades.     Tl 
names  of  Gcber,  Itoger  Uacon,  Arnaud,  dj 
Villcneuve,  are  stilt  held  ia  veneration 
cAemints. 

THE  FOt'RTEENTH  CE.NTDBT. 

We  owe  the  invention  of  spec/aclet 
Alexander  Spina,  a  Dominican  of  Pisa,  an| 
Salvinus  Armatus.  a  Floreutine. — H<troU 
bad  already  had  its  birth,  under  Charles  tj 
Fifth. — Under  Charles  the  Sixth,  fngrapis 
on  wood  waa  invented, — Dante,  Pctrarcl 
Boccaccio,  Ambrosius  Calepiti,  and  Jul 
Picus  Mirandula,  are  names  dear  to  tbe 
public  of  letters. 

THE  FIFTEEHTU  CESTUBV. 

Erasmus  rendered  himself  so  illuslriou^ 
by  his  learning  and  bis  writing*,  ihut  the 
city  of  Rotterdam  erected  a  bronze  stnt 
to  his  honor.  During  the  pontilicaie 
Leo  Tenth,  talents  of  every  kmd  flourisli 
in  Italy,  and  w*ere  soon  communicated  to 
France,  whither  Francis  tlic  First  attracted 
them,  and  where  he  caused  them  lu  expand 
by  the  favor  and  protection  which  he  hqfl 
stowed  upon  them.  History  informs  iM 
that  by  the  count^el  and  persuasion  of  Wtl^ 
liain  Dudaous,  this  monarch  founded  literary 
profcBsorships  in  Paris.  To  the  Universin 
is  due  tbe  invention  of  the  post  in  Fngal 
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Berquin,  a  native  of  DrugcSf  iliscoveretl  the 
art  of  cutting  the  dinmond.  The  end  of  this 
epoch  is  also  cel<;btuted  for  four  most  im- 
poriant  events'  the  first  is  the  intention  of 
linco  pnper;  the  second  that  of  gunpowder, 
ft  mont  destructive  agent  in  w»r — (some  as- 
cribe it  to  Roger  Bncon,  an  Eoglish  friar, 
uthers  to  Barthold  Schwartz,  a  German 
monk)  ;  ihe  third  is  that  of  priming,  due  to 
Guttenber^,  of  the  city  of  Ma\'ence ;  the 
fourth  is  the  discovery  of  the  Bahama  Isl- 
aods  by  Christopher  Columbus,  aad  of  the 
Continent  of  America  by  Americiis  Vespu- 
fiius,  who  had  the  honor  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  ncwiy-discovcrcd  world. 

Such  arc  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments performed  by  human  industry  durinir 
these  fifteen  centuries  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, barbarism,  and  superstition.  But  of 
these  ingenious  productions,  some  are  only 
the  imitation,  or  restoration  of  arte  lost  and 
regained ;  others,  ofeniirely  tictv  invention, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  the  lirst  rudiments 
of  discovery,  which  in  time  received  great- 
er development  aad  perfection.  We  may 
■ay  of  this  fourth  epoch,  that  it  is,  to  the 
following,  what  the  first  ages  of  Greece  and 
Kotne  were  to  the  golden  age,  which  suc- 
ceeded them. 

The  Fifth  Epoch,  from  the  year  1501  to  the 
year  1H33. 

What  a  vast  piciure  is  presented  to  us, 
in  the  course  of  this  epoch  I  Iluman  indus- 
try seems  to  awnkc  from  llit;  long  sleep  in 
which  it  was  wrapt  for  more  than  ten  cen- 
turies. A  new  dawn  dissipates  by  degrees 
the  night  of  time,  and  seems  to  announce  a 
brilliaat  day.  Eyes  are  opened,  illusions 
dispelled,  philosophy  collects  the  vague  and 
scattered  knowledge  dispersed  through  an- 
cient writings,  to  compose  of  it  the  tlieory 
of  the  sciences.  Truth  takes  the  place  of 
error  and  imposture;  tasic  presides  over 
.the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  raises 
indent  monuments  from  the  dust  in  which 
iliey  were  buried,  to  display  their  beauties, 
and  rekindle  the  celestial  Hume  of  the  ge- 
nius of  the  arts.  Nature,  always  freo  ond 
communicative,  has  no  lotiger  any  secrets 
from  her  favorites;  and  those  who  delight 
in  observing  her,  discover  everyday  some- 
thing to  aamire,  to  imitate,  to  borrow,  to 
Ereparc,  to  fashion,  and  submit  to  every 
iod  of  experiment-  Isolated  processes, 
without  any  connection,  discoveries  ncg* 
lected  or  even  abandoned,  are  arranged  and 
disposed,  by  the  hand  of  industry,  to  form 
Useful  and  interesting  arts,  and  to  be  estab- 
lished ill  honorable  and  lucrative  profes- 
BioDs,  from  which  sound  reason  removes 


the  disdain  and  indolence  which  endeavor 
to  degrade  them. 

It  belongs  only  to  a  Bossuet  or  a  Buf- 
fon  to  trace  for  us  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  during  this  last 
epoch.  Until  a  learned  and  more  skilful 
hand  unfold  to  our  eyes  the  details  of 
so  grand  a  picture,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  present,  within  a  narrow  compass,  the 
principal  traits  of  the  industry  of  thcso 
three  centuries.  It  shall  be,  tf  desired, 
merely  a  sketch,  like  a  map  of  the  world, 
upon  which  can  be  traced  only  oceans,  large 
rivers,  lofty  mountains,  and  cities  of  the 
lirst  class  ;  but  this  sketch,  by  Gxing  the  at* 
tention  upon  certain  points,  will  leave  upoti 
the  imagination  and  the  memory  the  idea 
of  a  fuller  development,  and  wilt  recall  cu- 
rious and  interesting  remembrances,  as  a 
general  chart  recalls  to  us  the  recollection 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  andnfforda 
a  glimpse  of  topographical  charts,  in  its  lat- 
itudes and  longitudes. 

If,  in  a  discourse  consecrated  to  the  dis- 
roveriesofindustr)',  I  were  not  apprehensive 
of  digressing  from  my  subject,  by  turning 
my  attention  to  theology,  morality,  philos- 
ophy, politics,  legislation,  metaphysics,  his- 
tory, and  literature,  what  celebrated  names 
should  1  have  to  cite!  what  a  multitude  of 
immurtal  writings!  what  sublime  talents  are 
presented  at  this  moment  to  my  memory ! 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CESTtlttY. 

In  spile  of  myself,  those  illustrious  names 
escape  me, — Ariosto,  Montaigne,  Charron, 
TassD,  Malherbe,  Grotius,  Racan. 

TBE  SEVE.NTEEHTH  CENTtJBY. 

Corneille,  Milton,  the  ^larquis  de  Roche- 
foucault,  Moliere,  Fontaine,  Madame  de 
Stivigne,  Santeul,  Nicolle,  Bossuet,  Puffen- 
dorf,  Dryden,  Bourdsloue,  Flechier,  Locke, 
Cumberland,  Madame  Dcshoultercs,  Boilean, 
Qiiinaull,  .Malcbranche,  Racine,  La  Uruyere, 
Bayle,  Regnard,  Fenelon,  Abbadie,  Fonte- 
nelle,\Vallenston,  Massillon,  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Shaftesbury,  Addison,  Clarke,  Collins,  D'OU 
ivet. 

THE  Rir.nTEENTH  CEWTUaV. 

The  President  Henault,  Pope,  Monies 
quieu.  Mallet,  Paguesscau,Gcrbier,Gressetf 
Marmoniel,  DucTos,  Dorat,  Crebillon,  Dti 
Bellay,  St.  Lambert,  Lcmicrre,  Jean-Jacquea 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Laharpc,  Legouvr,  Col- 
lin<d'Harlevil]e,Gesiier,Kotzebuc,Beauvai8, 

Dumoustier I  stop ;  there  still  remain 

too  many  names  lo  cile.  Let  us  return  to 
industry. 

We  have  seen  that  the  observation  of 
nature,  oiedualxQO,  ii%c%%vX'^t  %n\  t^s»»K%^ 
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contributed  to  the  first  discoveries;  thai 
from  the  matts  of  ihette  inventions  and  dts* 
co^-cries,  systems  were  compnsed  ;  that 
judgment,  calculation,  ^nd  combination  dc> 
duced  causes  and  etrectii  from  elemeninry 
principleii,  which,  classiticd  and  orrangeil, 
formed  arts  and  sciences;  that  these  orts 
and  sciences  were  disused  by  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  and  that  they  were  trans- 
milted  from  generation  to  generation,  rather 
by  tradition  than  by  writing;  that  successive 
revolutions,  by  devastating  empires,  re- 
plunged  the  people  into  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, stilled  the  germs  of  industry,  and 
reduced  men  to  tesr  each  other,  like  wild 
beasts ;  finally,  that  from  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus to  that  of  Leo  Tenth,  there  were,  from 
time  to  time,  learned  men,  whose  works 
prove  that  the  aris  and  sciences  were  not 
entirely  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
fiicDt  monuments  which  they  had  erected. 
But  atnong  the  precious  relics  which  have 
descended  to  us,  there  was  introduced  a 
crowd  of  systems,  errors,  and  prejudiccH. 
Custom  Kerved  as  a  guide  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts.  Suddenly,  the  scene  changed. 
Order  emerged  from  chaos.  To  the  first 
rays  of  dawn,  succeeded  a  brilliant  light. 
Ramus,  J.  B.  Porta,  Chancellor  Bacon,  Al- 
stediua,  Athanasius  Kircber,  and  Gospard 
Schott,  prepared  the  restoroiinn  of  the  arts 
and  sciences;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Gali- 
leo, Gasseodi,  Dcscarico,  Pascal,  Ncwion, 
Leibnttv:,  Hallcy,  Bcritoailti,  Wolff",  Diderot, 
and  D'Alemberi,  to  accelerate  their  pro- 
gress— to  make  them  advance  with  giant 
strides,  to  electrify  minds,  to  excite  emuln- 
tion,  to  give  ao  impulse,  to  inspire  taste,  to 
multiply  the  means  of  instruction,  and  to 
render  imperishable  theknowledgc  acquired 
by  the  experience  and  theories  of  nit  ages. 

Astronomy  took  a  new  flight.  Cnperni- 
ens  Jixed  forever  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  revolutions.  Tycho  Brahe  sought, 
but  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus with  that  of  Ptolemy,  to  which 
custom  had  given  a  kind  of  nuthority.  Gali- 
leo determined  iiicform  vf  the  oritits,  which 
the  stars  describe,  and  invented  the  sector 
and  pendulum-clocks.  Kepler  demonstrated 
the  lawt  according  to  which  the  planets  more 
The  calendar  of  Julius  Cnsnr  was  reformed, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth.  The  names  of  Cassini,  Man- 
pertius,  Euler,  Pinfrre,  Messier,  Mechnin, 
Lalande  and  Herschellare  universally  known 
by  tlicir  discoveries  and  their  work?!. 

The  earth  deserved,  not  less  than  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  attention  and  study  o( 
philosophy.  The  cosmologv  of  the  aticicnif. 
vas  confined  to  a  few  vague  opiniousi  aud 


to  imperfect  and  superficial  geographicol 
knowledge.  We  find  in  modern  works  on 
geology  more  profound  principles,  more 
probable  hypotheses,  n  greater  number  of 
posiiixe  facts,  geographical  and  topofp-aphicat 
charts,  much  more  complete,  correct  and 
exact.  Among  the  learned,  who  have  dc- 
voted  themselves  to  this  interesting  study, 
are  distinguished  Varenius,  Brunei,  Samiion, 
De  Lisle,  Whistnn,  Woodward,  Morsigli, 
Schcnchcr,  Maillei,  Guettord,  Buache,  Buf- 
fon,  Danville,  Saunsure,  Targioni.Bergmann, 
Paun,  Gosselin,  Mentelle,  Wallerius,  PoUai, 
Mctbrie,  Desmarest,  etc. 

The  names  of  Vieta,  Fermat,  Hiiygens, 
De  La  Hire,  Rivorl,  Clairault,  Bossut, 
Monge,  Laplace,  HaQy,  Locroix  sod  Pruny 
will  alwayit  recall  to  posterity  ihe  remem- 
brunce  of  the  rapid  and  constant  progress, 
which  geometry  and  mathematics  made  iu  the 
course  of  three  centuries. 

Military  foriijicniion  and  artillery  aito  wp- 
ply  celebrated  names.  Vaubnn  was  the  glo- 
ry of  his  country  ;  he  was  also,  by  his  scien- 
tific/or/t/c(7/ion*,  the  defender  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  trance.  Belidor,  Duloc,  the  Chev- 
alier Dnrcy  aad  the  Marquis  de  Afontulem- 
bert  have  investigated  and  developed  intbeir 
writings,  the  great  art  of  employing  orfiV- 
lery  in  sieges,  either  for  the  attock  or  de- 
fence of  places- 

En{>land,  Spain  and  Holland  had  a  flour- 
ishing nary,  white  France  bad  scarcely  any 
vessels,  w  hen  Louis  the  Fourteenth  asi'cnd- 
ed  the  throne.  In  a  short  time  this  monarch 
constructed  hnrhors  and  Jockyardt^  armed,  aa 
if  by  mngic,a/orwii/ai/<_^*W,  disputed  with 
the  Engliiih  the  empire  of  the  seas,  forced 
the  Spanish  admirals  to  strike  their  flags,  and 
bombarded  JjlgierSy  and  within  fifteen  years^ 
Brest,  Kochefori,  Toulon,  Dunkirk,  Havre 
and  Calais  displayed  imposine  forces  to  the 
eyes  of  maritime  powers.  We  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  word  nuvy,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  names  of  De  Ruyter,  John  Bartli,. 
Dugue  Trouin  and  Tourville,  nearly  con- 
temporary,SufTruu,  Buiigninvtlle,  Cook,  and 
ihc  uufuriuDate  La  Pcyrouse.  The  con- 
Ht ruction  of  Ihe  harbor  of  Cherburg  doea 
honor  to  our  times. 

Sublime  sciences,  lofty  speculations  nnd 
grand  exploits  form  the  glor}'  of  naitonS| 
but  contribute  less  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  than  the  sciences  more  pnrtieuhirly 
devoted  to  the  peaceful  and  daily  pleasures 
of  society.  Let  us  follow  then  the  progress 
of  human  industry  in  the  labors,  which  are 
most  closely  connected  with  our  want*. 

To  the  dreams  and  gropings  of  alchemy, 
succeeded  a  systeinntic  science — chemis- 
try^ first  introduced  by    Pamcclsus,   Van 
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Helmont,  Glauber,  Boyle,  Konckel,  Tflchirn- 
baussL'D,  f^talil,  Hoffman,  Lcmcry,  Honibcrg, 
Geoffroy  and  Hocrlinnt'e  ;  more  fully  ftevcK 
opfid  by  Baycn,  Macquer,  Baumt',  Le  Sage, 
and  Burquet  \  and  since  perfected  by  Dnrcet, 
Lnvoiiicr,  i'ellciier,  Giiyton,  Fourcroy, 
Vnuqiietin,  Bcrtholet,  Bergmnnn,  KInprotli 
ind  Chnpiol. .  . .  Of  all  the  scicnres,  thishaa 
made  the  motl  rapid  progress,  and  it  con- 
liDuet  10  otTer  u«  each  day  new  discoverieft 
useful  either  in  the  arts  or  medicine. 

M£DlcI^£ !  How  many  names  might  I 
cite,  reuowned  for  rare  merit,  for  profound 
knowledge  of  anaiomif,  fKitani/  and  tkemittry, 
for  experience  and  bIiiII  in  an  art  so  precious 
to  humanity — ihe  art  of  heaJinfr.  Pecquet, 
Guy  Palin,  ragon,  Diiverney,  U'inslow,  Tal- 


Desagulierv,  Destandcs,  Mnschenbrock, 
Noliei,  Franklin,  Pnulinn,  Priestley,  Sigaiid 
de  la  Fond,  Briuon,  Charles,  Coulomb^ 
Hady,  have  given  a  solid  foundation  to 
pbysici.  By  their  rcscarche!>,  tbctr  works 
and  their  discoveries,  this  science  has  nc- 
qnired  greater  exietit,  order  and  clearnesi. 
The  experiments  of  Fontana,  Spallanznni, 
Volia  and  Galvani  liave  added  corner-stones 
nbich  announce  new  embellishmeois. 

^Mfchaniam  is  a  branch  of  art  inseparable 
from  natural  philosophy.  The  latter  coald 
not  advance  wilboui  giving  some  impulse 
to  the  former,  ramus,  Varignon,  PJtot  and 
Vaiicanson,  nearly  coniemporary,  Berthelot, 
Montigni,  Ramsden  and  Boullce  have  ren- 
dered their  names  celcbruicd,  by  their  writ- 
eonct,  Sylvn,  Anthony  de  Jussieu,  Vernage,  ^  inga  and  by  their  wonderful  and  useful  m- 
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Ferrein,  Cheselden,  Aiitruc,  Bouvard,  Petit, 
Trorichin,  Vicq  d'Azir,  Portal  and  Halle, 
and  many  skilful  physicians,  whose  names 
at  this  moment  escape  my  memory,  but  will 
not  etcape  that  of  posterity,  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  progress  of  science,  by  their  stnd- 
iea,  labora,  researches,  observations  and 
experience. 

After  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,  the  study  of  nature  was  almost 
abandoned.  It  began  to  regain  faror  only 
vitli  itie  revivnl  of  letters  and  the  arts.  The 
first  lineaments  of  natural  iitsroRY  are  found 
in  the  works  of  George  Agricolti,  Gesner, 
Aldrovandi,  the  Bouchins,  Belon,  Jonsion, 
Lister,  Pliimier,  Tournefart  and  Hales;  but 
particularly  towards  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  arose  a  multitude  of 
naturalists,  animated,  vivified  and  inspired, 
by  the  Immortal  writings  of  Linoftus  and 
BuObn. 

After  these  great  men,  iho&o  who  hare 
most  coniriboied  to  the  progress  of  this 
•cience,  are, in  sooioey,  Krxleben,  Danbenton, 
Monlbeillnrd,  Brissun,  Muuduil,  Gmelin, 
Lacepede,  Cuvier,  Ariedi,  Hloch,  Argenville, 
Reaumur,  the  phyt<icians  Geo^roy,  Fahri- 
cius  and  Lntrcille  ;  in  ic/tiny,  Adnnson,  Du- 
hnmel,  De  Jusricu,  De  Lamarck,  Venlenat.L. 
Heritier,  Desfoniaines,  CavamUc,  Celo,  and 
Thouin;  in  minerai ogy^Homv  De  Lisle,  Haiiy, 
tiid  a  number  of  learned  men,  who  preside 
over  the  researches  and  the  labors  of  the 
niioes. 

J^'aiurai  phihsophy^  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury more  theoretical  than  experimental, 
Wflft  enveloped  in  melopbysical  cluudtt.  The 
only  doctrine  then  l;iiown  was  that  ofAris- 
lotfe  and  the  peripatetic  philosopherft.  In  a 
vord,  notural  philosophy  was  only  n  science 
of  terms.  It  was  neccsi^nry  to  entirely  re- 
construct the  edifice.  Kuhniili,  Boyle, 
Uarlso^ker,  Polineare,  Privat  de  Slohcres. 


vcntions. 

Huw  many  names  should  I  still  have  to 
enumerate,  if  the  limits  of  this  discourse 
permitted  me  to  nieniinn  the  artists,  who 
are  eminent  either  in  the  fine  arts,  such  at 
painting,  Rculptore,  engraving,  architecture 
and  music  :  or  in  the  mechanical  profes* 
sions,  such  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  wco* 
ver,  turner,  clock-maker,  printer,  and  n  mul- 
titude of  others,  which,  without  being  an- 
nounced with  as  much  pump,  ae  the  liberal 
art»,  arc  no  less  praivcwurihy  and  deserve 
no  less  the  homage  of  our  gratitude,  by  ac- 
tive and  daily  utility. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  new  inventions 
ond  discoveries,  which  characterize  each 
of  the  three  centuries,  U'hich  we  have  just 
traversed. 

The  sixteenth  century^  unfruitful  in  dU- 
coreries  and  inventions,  is  more  distin- 
guished by  the  revival  of  literature  and  iho 
arts,  and  by  the  recovery  of  what  was  lost 
in  the  night  of  the  preceding  ogcs.  Never* 
ihrli!ss  we  can  cite  among  others,  the  origin 
of  carriages,  colled  originally  conches,  from 
the  name  of  u  city  in  Hungary,  where  they 
were  first  built,  and  \\\e  machint  of  .fitbtrt 
Durer,  for  drawing  in  perspeciire,  which 
afterwords  became  very  useful  to  P.  .Maig- 
non,  a  monk,  in  painting  in  a  corridor  of  his 
convent,  the  kind  of  anamorphosis,  which 
has  long  excited  public  curiosity.  Manu- 
factoritt  of  cloth  began  to  be  established. 
The  invention  of  the  telescope  and  ibe  rame- 
ra  ohacura,  by  J.  B.  Porta,  also  dates  from 
this  century.  When  ue  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  works  of  this  learned  Xeapolilan,  we 
have  a  just  idea  of  alltheknowleilge  ac(|uir> 
cd  or  preserved  In  the  course  of  ilie  six- 
teenth century.  Corneli'is  Drebbel  invent- 
ed the  t hermomttcT  Rnd  the  microscope. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  'rorricelli 
connived  lo  meaw«t\\it^T««4tft  aS.'Oa*  w^ 
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by  means  of  the  baromrfer  ;  the  first  gazette 
apncnrcd,  which  was  followed  by  a  mulli* 
lude  of  journals;  Oiho  Quericke  invented 
the  air-pump,  and  Honk,  pocket-watches  and 
tbo  spirnt  spn'ns^ ;  watch-glaMts  were  first 
made  ;  Brandt  discavcred  the  composition 
of  phosphorus  ;  Newton  succeeded  in  de- 
composing and  dividing  light,  and  in  expo- 
sing to  the  eye  the  prismatic  colors,  and  the 
soiar  spectrum  ;  Papin,  by  the  expansion  of 
water  reduced  to  steam,  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse lo  the  steam-enfrine  ;  book-binHing  was 
contrived ;  the  ingcniuus  machinefor  tcavdng 
sttkckings  was  invented,  but  it  has  since  been 
much  improved  ut  dilferent  periods  ;  and 
Lebnm  founded  the  French  school.  Paint- 
ing in  enamel,  wliich  was  a  very  ancient 
invention,  supplied  wonderful  master-pieces 
in  the  Imndsof  Jean  Fctitotnnd  I'lerrellor- 
dier.  Drebbel,  n  Dutchman,  passes  for  the 
inventor  of  (he  art  of  dying  scarlet. 

The  eighteenth  century  offers  us  many 
very  important  discoveries,  among  others 
that  of  the  electric  fiuid,  which  baa  given 
rise  to  many  beautiful  experiments,  and  has 
tuught  us  that  we  can  shield  our  dwellings, 
from  the  terrible  elTecla  uf  the  thunder-boIl, 
by  the  use  of  lightning-rods  ;  thai  of  ;>yro- 
phvrus  bv  Homberg,  and  of  the  pyrometer 
by  iMueclicnbrock.  The  first  fire-machine 
or  steam-engine,  long  known  under  the  im- 
proper name  of  the  fire-pump,  was  con- 
structed in  England.  The  Spaniards  din- 
covered  in  America,  the  new  metal  called 
platina.  The  secret  of  transferring  pic- 
tures to  a  new  canvass  was  discovered.  'I'he 
first  manufactory  of  paper  hangings  gave  rise 
to  0  variety  of  papers  for  forniture  and 
hangings.  The  piano  forte  was  invented 
at  Kreyberg  in  Saxony  by  M.  Sillerinann. 
The  invention  o( lamp'rejlectors  htn  replaced 
in  France,  the  mean  and  gloomy  lanterns, 
which  formerly  liphled  the  principal  cities- 
K[.  Stapart  has  invented  and  publiflhcd  the 
art  of  engraving  with  the  pinceau.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  atriftirtn  fluids  by  Priestley 
made  a  revolution  in  chemistry,  and  pre- 
pared the  Bublimc  theory  of  the  gases.  V^e 
owe  to  the  recent  labors  of  chemistry  the 
decomposition  of  water,  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  fn'ffif/i't'e  earths,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  acids  and  Wrs, 
till  now  unknown.  The  first  balloon  of 
JHonigofJier,  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
fire,  which  he  was  obliged  to  use,  to  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  ballonn  and  assist  his  ascen- 
sion, furnished  the  idea  of  substituting  the 
use  of  hydrogen  gas,  for  the  process  of 
Montgolfior.  The  new  chemical  theory  of 
the  atmospheric  air  and  its  component  parts 


suggested  to  the  citizens,  Argand,  Lnnge 
and  Quinquet,  that  the  airmicht  contribute 
to  the  volume  of  the  light  of  a  lamp.  At  the 
period  when  the  French  government  form- 
ed the  resolution  of  introducing  uniform 
weights  and  measures,  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, being  consuhcd,  proposed  to  take  for 
the  real  unit,  the  fourth  of  the  meridian  ; 
for  the  common  unit  of  measure,  the  ten 
millionlh  part  of  this  arc;  ond  for  the  unit 
of  weight,  that  of  a  body  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  at  the  lemperaiure 
of  zero.  The  citizens  Delnmbrc  and  Me- 
chain  have  measured  the  length  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian,  contained  between  Dunkirk 
and  ^lontjoy,  and  it  was  from  this  beautiful 
monument  of  the  present  age,  that  the  now 
system  of  weights  and  measures  derived 
its  origin.  The  invention  of  the  ttlrgmph 
and  telegraphic  signals,  by  the  citiicen  Chnp- 
pe  was  soon  adopted  by  different  powers 
of  Europe.  M.  Dihl  discovered  the  art  of 
Bxing  colors  upon  porctlain,  and  of  render- 
ing  them  unchangeable  by  fire.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
age,  is  galvanism,  which  has  already  given 
rise  to  many  curious  eipcrlinents,  which 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  enumerate  the  in- 
ventions, and  discoveries,  and  the  different 
improvement?,  introduced,  incognito  ns  it 
were,  into  mechanics*  shops,  not  by  learned 
men,  but  by  laborious  nud  industrious  arti- 
sans, whose  names  would  deserve  lo  be 
cited,  if  society,  less  ungrateful,  deigned  to 
bestow  any  attention  upon  the  effort;*  and 
labors,  from  which  it  derives  nearly  all  its 
enjoyments.  But  the  number  overwhelms 
me,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  beyond  my  power, 
to  unfold  entirely  the  vast  and  beautiful 
picture  of  human  industry.  How  many  in- 
genious ideas  have  concurred,  to  perfect 
the  arts  of  the  chck-makfr,  goldsmith,  jtv- 
eller,  hosier,  turner,  locksmith,  joiner,  pyto^ 
technist,  founder,  printer,  etc.,  either  by  the 
perfection  of  tools  and  instruments,  or  by  the 
facility  of  the  workmanship,  or  by  the  ne/tt- 
nesn,e^ect^  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  teorks. 
The  compctiiion  of  the  manufacturers  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  teltteta,  carpets  and 
tapestru,  vreaporu,pin$  and  needles,  rilks^  cry*- 
teUs,  glassy  pottery.  Delft  ware^  porcelain,  po- 
per,  etc.,  is  an  evident  sign  of  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  iDtelleciual  fa- 
culties. 

Hail !  beneficent  industry,  whose  oseful 
lessons  daily  form  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  civilized  nations. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Proo  the  Toreiga  Qouierlr  Revfew. 

G*scftichie  der  PoetiteAen  J^at'ional  Literatur 
dur  Dtutschen.  Von  G.  G.  Gesvincts. 
(History  of  ihc  Poetic  Naiiorial  Litera- 
ture or  the  Germans.  ByG.G.  Gebvinus.) 
&  vol*.     Leipzic.     IH40-i2. 

Tris  is  a  very*  able  and  very  original  book, 
aod  though  of  too  large  o  raugc  to  admit  of 
due  notice  in  the  space  wc  can  at  present 
a^ord  to  it,  wc  arc  anxious  to  bring  within 
view  of  oor  readers  at  once,  a  work  bo 
■iriking  and  important. 

The  writer  is  a  person  sufficiently  tc- 
markablo  to  claim  attention  in  himself.  G. 
G.  Gervioa*  was  born  at  Hcsse-Darmsladl ; 
One  of  those  small  places  scattered  over 
Germany  like  the  seed  of  Cadmus,  to  give 
forth  their  yearly  produce  of  armed  men 
and  government  emjiloy^^,  with  hardly  a 
shoot  of  literature  at  any  time  among  them. 
The  early  life  of  Gcrvious  was  new  proof 
of  what  a  man  may  do  with  the  help  of  real 
genius.  From  the  dingy  and  miserable  iibop 
of  a  German  cpicier,  where  as  apprentice 
he  passed  his  youth,  he  mastered  for  himself, 
ia  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the 
way  to  a  professor^s  chair  at  Gottinsen. 
Goitingen  was  then  in  the  flower  of  its  lite> 
rary  reputation  and  inftuence,  and  neither 
of  these  suiTered  by  the  results  of  this  ap- 
pointment. 

But  alas!  while  Gervinus  continued  (u 
give  tlie  fruits  of  hislearning  and  genius  to 
the  students  that  crowded  in  his  lecture- 
room,  wc  gave  Gcrmnny  one  more  prince, 
IB  the  person  of  Kinr^  Ernest  Augustus.  It 
is  hardly  pleasant  that  our  country  should 
be  even  passively  responsible  for  the  sud- 
den, sullen,  and  baleful  storm,  which,  rising 
from  our  English  shores,  thus  burst  over 
unhappy  Itimover.  It  throw  downGervinus 
at  onee  from  the  peaceful  seat  he  bad  occu- 
pied lo  ably  and  so  long.  Proscribed  by 
the  famous  manifeslo  of  his  Hanoverian 
Majesty,  he  left  Gotiingen  :  not  the  leaKt 
jlloatrioui  of  the  Seven,  who,  like  the  an- 
cient Gn.ek  philosopher  omnia  sua  aecum 
portans^  preferred  seclusion  and  exile  to 
slavish  obedience  and  shameful  perjury.  He 
went  to  Italy  first;  and  ultimately  settled 
in  a  beautiful  villa  near  Heidelberg.  He 
live*  there  now:  not  belonging  in  any  way 
to  the  corps  of  the  I'niversiiy,  but  solely 
giren  up  to  study.  The  book  before  us  is 
the  growth  of  that  retirement :  a  rich,  abun- 
dant, and  wholesome  produce. 

It  must  not  here  be  omitted,  that  neither 
"  northeleador  of  theSevi      " 


mann,  are  in  any  way,  aave  by  their  superior 
intelligence,  connected  with  what  is  called 
the  liberal  and  progres-site  party  in  Ger- 
many. No  German  ever  dreamt  of  calling 
them  liberals.  Both  were  on  the  conirory 
rather  more  than  conservative  in  their  poli- 
tical opinions:  and  universally  known  to 
be  so  by  their  countrymen.  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  King  of  Hanover,  it  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind,  they  followed  only  the 
Htendy  and  conscientious  dictates  of  upright 
and  true.hearted  men.  As  in  the  tendency 
of  certain  learned  pursuits,  so  in  the  purest 
type  of  bonesiy  and  honor,  Ger^inus  will 
bear  to  be  called  the  disciple  of  Jacob 
Grimm,  the  well  known  restorer  of  the  an- 
cient literature  and  grammar  of  Germany. 

Following  Jacob  Grimm  and  bis  brother, 
however,  in  the  way  of  their  pursuits,  Gcr- 
rinus  arrived  at  quite  different  results.  The 
Grimms,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm,  set  thetit- 
selves  to  work  to  re-create,  as  we  have  sold, 
the  grammar  of  the  ancient  German  lan- 
guages: Ihey  pierced  to  the  deepest  and 
most  hidden  roots  of  that  wonderful  tree, 
pursued  it  in  its  different  branches,  and  at 
the  issue  of  an  enormous  tabor,  have  given 
life  to  the  old  dialects,  have  sent  forth  in- 
valuable editions  of  the  earliest  German 
literature,  and  completed  all  needful  prepa- 
rations for  the  great  Lexicon  or  Dictionary 
of  the  German  tongue,  on  whicli  they  are 
now  engaged  in  Berlin.  That  great  task, 
however,  was  only  half  of  what  wa;*  to  he 
done  :  its  supplement  and  completion  wo 
owe  to  Qervinus. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  first  History  of 
German  Literature,  taken  as  whole,  and 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  nation  and 
the  several  ages.  We  know  of  no  simitar 
work  comparable  to  it  in  any  other  country. 
Gervinns  has  been  the  first  to  adopt,  m 
writing  a  history  of  literature,  the  true  bis- 
toriographical  method.  The  numberless 
altcmpts  of  this  kind  in  his  predecessors 
have  been  merely  biographical,  annexing 
the  history  of  literature  to  names  and  per- 
sons ;  or  still  worse  compilations  of  biblio- 
graphical notices;  of  fragmentary  criti- 
cisms marked  by  all  the  pedantry  and  pro- 
lixity German  tcamcdues!,  has  been  so 
proud  of;  stutfed  out  with  endless  quota- 
tions, and,  by  the  effort  to  make  themselves 
inlelligible,  hopeless  of  being  ever  under- 
stood. Gervinus's  plan  Is  bimpic  ;  be  starts 
at  the  earliest  sound  of  German  song,  and 
steadily  follows  up  tlic  course  of  letters  into 
the  time  of  its  highest  perfection.  This, 
being  a  true  German,  ho  holds  to  be  an  ab- 
solute perfection,  never  to  be  equalled  ot 
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Schiller  aod  Gathc  The  highest  reach  of 
German  ironiim  is,  according  to  Gcrrinus, 
in  those  two  men.  At  thai  point  wc  undet- 
etnnd  him  lo  soj-,  plainly  mid  severely,  the 
task  of  (.Jfrman  poetry  ist  done,  and  its  work 
over.  After  Gftihe,  no  more,  h  is  to  mis- 
lead the  powerof  intelligence  and  genius  to 
direct  it  to  art  and  poelry  thenceforward. 
The  next  duty  of  the  German  race  is  not 
Kttthcticnl,  but  political:  and  in  tlie  ideas 
of  Slate  and  Church  other  tendeacics  must 
become  absorbed.  We  are  slating  opinions 
here:  we  are  not  admitting  or  conteating 
them. 

This  is  why  Gcrvinus  has  closed  his 
work  uith  the  death  of  Ge>the:  only  nam- 
ing what  is  called  the  romantic  school, 
Tieck,  Schlegel,  and  lus  companions;  and 
slipping  over,  perhaps  with  too  adverse  and 
scornful  an  air,  the  newest  revelations  of 
German  mind.  ,  The  part  of  his  labor  in 
which  he  is  must  diOusc,  is  at  its  out- 
set ;  where,  engaged  on  the  earlier  times, 
he  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  dillcrcnt 
phnxes  German  Poelry  has  passed  through. 
He  ahotinhcB  the  old  distinction  of  periods 
taken  from  the  political  history.  He  over- 
looks Ills  enormous  materials  from  a  higher 
point  of  view :  one  which,  at  the  same  time, 
enables  him  lo  show  how  the  literary  and 
pociicnl  development  must  be  ever  deeply 
connected  with  poliiiral  life.  And  in  rela- 
tion to  this  it  is  one  of  his  favorite  ideas  to 
aileinpi  to  prove,  ihai  the  political  disunion 
of  Germany  has  been  as  favorable  to  litera- 
ture as  pernicious  to  the  state  and  church, 
he  singular  merit  of  the  work  throughout, 
its  clear  and  subtle  iusight :  Gcrvinus  has 
;  all  times  the  whole  subject*matter  with- 
in his  view,  and  is  master  of  the  secrets  of 
the  composition  of  German  literature.  And 
the  sure  and  unfaltering  hand  with  which, 
having  sltetched  the  outlines  of  his  various 
characters  and  placed  them  in  their  respec- 
tive times,  he  lightens  and  illutitratcs  the 
}f\e  by  the  other,  is  satisfactory  and  beau- 
iful.  His  p-irnllels  of  Schiller  and  G£ithe, 
'(''ieland  and  Klopsiock,  Leasing  and  Her- 
der, are  master-pieces.  His  description  of 
the  literary  revolution  of  Germany  that 
went  on  in  Gothe's  youth  (1760—1790)  is 
perfect  even  in  style  :  not  altvays  the  best 
side  of  Gervinua.  His  style,  it  must  be  ad- 
jmitted,  for  the  moat  part  wants  ease  and  na- 
Itural  movement. 

The  history  is  comprised  in  five  volumes. 

An  abridgement  has  been  very  recently  is* 

■^ued  (by  Engclmann  of  Lcipsic),  and  with 

ijexiraordinary    success.     But    this,    which 

[.inighi  have  been  most  valuable  to  readers 

?,  ne  arc  sorry  that  we  cannot  altogeth- 


er rccotnmend  to  them.  Its  arrangement 
is  not  very  happy ;  and  its  profitable  use  is 
hardly  likely  to  extend  beyond  those  who 
either  know  the  greater  work,  or  are  al- 
ready extremely  familiar  with  the  subject 
of  which  it  treati. 


StroAR  IK  France. — The  ManUcur  publishes  a 
return  of  I  he  produce  snd  cofiMimptionof  dofneatic 
sugar  in  FroDCc,  from  which  it  oppusrs  tlial  on  ihu 
tst  of  Di^ircoibcr  there  were  Hlill  301  nisnursdurea 
in  sctivity,  and  lh)illli<-  quanliiy  made  in  Nov-enibef 
last  was  0,4b@,145  kilogramntos,  and  liist  sold  for  j 
consumption  in  tite  same  montli  (5,375,1&0. 


EOUVENUIS  DE  M.  BERRYER. 

IJITBODDCTOBY  HOTB. 

The  followinffsrlicle  on  Berrycr*a  RccoDocitooi 
our  rFSilt^m  wilt  6iid  deeply  intvr<'8iing  and  in-i 
•truciive.  It  preeent*  a  bird  s-oyc  view  ormeri  and 
ihinifs  ss  t)»ey  sppcsrud  an  ttie  stage  ofhfe,  from 
1774  lo  1838,  curiaiiily  one  ot'lhe  most  remarkablu 
p^rioda  in  llie  history  of  the  world.  And  a«  M. 
B<.>n-yvr  was  a  lawyer,  he  enters  into  the  detaUa 
(if  Boineofihi*  judicial  cssoe  ofthe  highest  inter- 
est,  in  wiiich  he  wna  employed— many  of  them  in- 
timately conncctt-d  nitti  the  affairs  of  slate. 
Among  Dthen>,  that  ofMarslial  Ncy  is  here  ititro-J 
duccd.— Eo. 

From  ib(  Bdlnbwfh  ll«vl«w. 

Souvenirs    rf*  M.    Benyer.    2    roll.   8»o, 
Paris,  1839. 

AL'TORioGKAPiitEs    may    bo    divided  into 
two  classes;  those  which  interest   priaci 
pally  an  a  history  of  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
and  those    which  derive  their  chief  value 
from  the  events   which  they  relate,  or  the 
persous   whom  they   describe.     The    first 
class  rei^iiire  the  union  of  vcveral  rare  con 
ditions.     Few  men  know  their  own  history, 
Few  men   know   the  fluctuating  nature  of 
their  own  character  ; — how  much  ithasva 
ricd  from  ten   years  to  ten  years,  or   even 
from  year    lo   year;  or  what   qualities    it 
would  exhibit  in  untried  circumstances,  oc 
even  on  the  recurrence  of  simitar  events. 
Fewmenoitempt  to  distinguish  between  ih 
original  predispositions  and  the  accidenta' 
influences     which,    sometimes    conlrollin 
und    sometimes  aggravating   one  another, 
together  funned   at   any   particular  epoc 
their   character  for  the  time   being.     Sti 
fewer  attempt  to  csiitnotethc  relative  force 
of  each;  and   fewer  stilt  would  succeed  in 
such  an   attempt.     The  conversations,   the 
books,  the  examples,  the  pains  and  the  pl< 
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jarcB  wlilch  conslitule  our  education,  ex- 
ert an  itinucncc  quite  disproportioned  tu 
their  apparent  importance  ni  the  lime  when 
they  occurred.  Such  tnHuenceii  operate  long 
lifter  their  causes  have  been  forgotten.  The 
eflecis  of  early  education  ore  confounded 
with  natural  predispoiitinn,  and  tendencies 
implanted  by  nature  arc  otiributed  to  events 
which  were  merely  the  occnsions  on  which 
they  burftt  forth.  The  bulk  of  men  think 
of  their  minds  as  they  think  of  their  bod- 
ies: they  enjoy  iheir  strength  and  regret 
their  weakness,  ihey  dtvetl  with  pleasure 
on  the  points  in  which  they  are  superior  to 
theri,  and  with  pain  on  those  in  n-hich 
they  arc  inferior  ;  but  tliey  cannot  account 
for  the  one  or  for  the  other.  They  know 
no  more  of  the  causes  of  their  tnlents  or 
of  their  morals,  than  they  do  of  their  beauty 
ortheir  rigor. 

Again,  Bmon-r  the  few  who  hare  the 
power  to  relate  their  mental  history,  few 
indeed  have  the  wi«h.  Most  men  dread  the 
imputation  of  egotism  or  vanity.  iMost 
men,  loo,  are  awnre  thai  a  full  narrative 
of  their  feelings,  wishes,  and  habits,  must 
frequently  excite  the  disapprobation  of  a 
reader.  "Each  mind,"  says  Foster,  "  haa 
an  interior  aparimL'ot  of  its  own,  into 
which  none  but  itself  nnd  the  Divinity  can 
enter.  In  ibis  retired  place  the  passions 
tningle  and  fluclniitc  in  unknown  ogitalinns- 
There  nil  the  fantastic,  and  ult  the  tragic 
ihapesof  imagination  have  a  haunt  where 
they  can  neither  be  invaded  nor  descried. 
There,  the  surrounding  human  beings, 
while  quite  unconscious  of  it,  ore  made 
the  Bubjocts  of  deliberate  thought,  and 
many  of  the  designs  respecting  them  re* 
Tolved  in  silence.  There,  projects,  con- 
vieiions,  TOWS,  arc  confusedly  scattered, 
«nd  the  records  of  pnst  life  are  laid. — 
There,  in  solitary  stale,  sits  conscience, 
uirrounded  by  her  own  thunders,  which 
sometimes  sleep,  and  someiimes  roar, 
while  the  world  does  not  know."* 

Men  arc  unwilling  to  reveal,  even  posthu- 
mously, the  secret  which  a  whole  life  has 
been  employed  in  concealing.  Even  those 
who  could  bear  to  excite  diiapprobaiion 
would  be  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  jierfcci 
frankuess  is  certain  to  be  absurd.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  really  unreserved  auto- 
biography bas  ever  been  written.  Rous- 
■cftu'a  appears  to  approach  roost  nearly  to 
one.  Almost  every  chapter  tends  turoake 
the  writer  haieful,  contemptible,  or  ri- 
diculous. And  yet  we  now  know  that  even 
the  **  Confessions"  ore  not  to  be  depended 
npoD.  We  now  know  that  much  ha«  been 
*  Foster's  /fuays,  p.  41. 


concealed,  and    that  much   has   been  post* 
lively  invented. 

Under  these  ctrcumsiances,  autobiogra- 
phies  of  the  tirst  class  are  almost  as  rare  as 
epic  poems  ;  but  those  of  the  second  class — 
those  who  nmii5e  or  instruct  as  pictures  of 
the  events  and  the  people  among  whom 
the  writer  lived — are  among  the  moirt 
abundant  products  of  modern  litcrolure. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while 
soldiers,  statesmen,  diplomatists,  men  of 
letters,  actors,  artists,  courtiers —  in  short, 
almost  all  rhisses,  who  have  somL-lliing  to 
tell,  and  who  hare  been  accustomed  to  no- 
toriety— have  been  nnxjous  to  relate  their 
own  story  to  the  public,  one  body  of  octive 
men,  though  ready  enough  to  talk  of 
others,  have  been  almost  uniformly  silent 
as  lo  themselves.  With  the  exception  of 
the  beautiful  fragments  by  Sir  Samuel  Koin- 
illy,and  they  belong  rnther  to  the  former 
class  of  autobiographies,  and  of  the  work 
the  title  of  which  we  have  preflxed  to  this 
article,  we  scarcely  recollect  on  instance  in 
which  a  Lawyer,  either  British  or  foreign, 
has  thought  fit  to  be  his  own  biographer. 
And  yet  there  are  scarely  any  persons  the 
result  of  whose  experience  would  be  more 
instructive  ;  since  there  are  none  who  ob- 
tain so  close  or  so  undisturbed  n  view  of 
human  nature.  In  courts,  in  public  aaeem- 
blies,  in  business,  in  society,  menarc  masked, 
and  ihey generally  believe  that  iheir  success 
depends  on  their  disguise.  But  few  men 
think  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  de* 
reiving  their  lawyer.  He  isnotihcir  rival, 
hut  their  instrument.  His  skill  is  to  extri* 
cole  them  from  difficulties  where  iliey 
know  neither  the  amount  of  the  danger  nor 
the  means  of  escape.  He  is  to  be  the  lool 
of  their  avarice  or  of  their  revenge.  They 
generally  know  that,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  execute  their  purposes,  they  must  stand 
naked  before  him  ;  and  even  when  they  ore 
absurd  enough  to  attempt  concealment,  his 
experience  will  almost  uniformly  detect  it. 

rhcse  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  lo 
the  bar  of  l*)nglund  or  of  Scotland.  The 
professional  rule  which  excludes  counsel 
from  the  real  client,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  client's  solicitor,  deprives  our  barris- 
ters  of  almost  all  these  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  observation.  But  on  the  Continent, 
not  only  does  no  such  rule  exist,  but  the 
counsel  appear  to  perform  almo?!  alt  the 
duties  which  with  ns  nre  confined  to  the 
solicitors.  We  shall  find  M.  Rerryer  re- 
ceiving his  clients,  calling  on  ihcm,  travel 
ling  with  them,  obtaining  evidence,  in 
short,  acting  almost  always  in  the  double 
capacity    of  coonsol  and  aUoct\%^%    X^^'a 
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Sctiiller  and  Goilie.  The  highett  reach  of 
Oerman  genius  in,  according  to  Gervinus, 
in  those  iwo  men.  At  that  point  we  under- 
stand him  10  say,  plainly  and  severely,  llio 
task  uf  German  pt>etry  is  done,  and  its  work 
over.  After  Gfiihe,  no  more.  It  is  to  mis- 
lead the  powerof  inlelli^cnce  and  geniua  to 
direct  il  to  art  and  poetry  thenceforward. 
The  next  duty  of  the  German  race  is  not 
ffsiheiieal,  but  palilicol:  and  in  the  ideu 
of  Slate  and  Church  other  tendencioa  must 
become  absorbed.  We  are  stating  upiajons 
here  :  we  are  not  admitting  or  contestiog 
them. 

This   is   why   Gervinns  has   closed  bis 
work  M'ith  the  dcnth  of  Ootbe:  oaly  nam- 
ing  what  is  called   the  romaotic   *c\iov 
Tieck,  Suhlcgcl,  and  his  companions;  eii 
slipping  over,  perhaps  with  tooadverM:  n.].' 
Ecornfiil  an  air,  the  newest   revelai; 
German   mind.     The    part  of  hi»  ! 
whirh    he    is   most   dilJuse,  is   at   i 
set;  where,  engaged  an  the  carlii- 
be  gives  a  miniiie  account  of  the  i' 
phases  German  Poetry  has  passed  i< 
Ho  abolishes  the  old  disitnctioo  of 
taken  from  the  political  history      ' 
looks  hiseaormous  materials  I' 
point  of  view:  one  which, at  si 
enables  hitn  to  show  how  th>^ 
poetical  development    must  be  '•'>•  _        _  , 
connected  with  puliiica]  life,      ^»l*  <^^^ 
lion  to  this  it  is  one  oDii*  f"' 
■ttempt  to  prove,  that  tlw-  , 
of  Germany  has  been  as  : 
ture  as  pernicious  to  tl;^:  ■ 
rTlie  singular  merit  > 
ijs  its  clear  and  Kubi)<;  m 
^t  all  times  the  whole  s> 
jo  his  view,  and  is  p>!'*t'  ■ 
'the  compusiiioi)  of  ( > 
Ijlhc  sure  and    unfali'  : 
liaring  sketched  ibi- 
chornciers  ond  r ' 
tive  limes,  h<.-    ' 
One  by  the  oilx 
tiful.     His  pnr-!  ' 
Wieland  ;i 
dcr,  urtf  Hi 
the  liter.it 
went  on  i' 
perfect  e^ 
•ide  of  (>r 
jnitted,  A 
tural  ma> 
The  h. 
An  "'' 
•ue<l 
extr, 
migl. 
iJicrc. 
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..nFf^d,  repealed,  reneirej, 
er  reeorome-  :.^,i  the  coavenienet 

is  not  vet\  [,„   indlvidusl.    K 

hordly  Ilk.  ,  ..  nf  procedare.- 

either   kti.  .  ,,.  ni<-ettng  ofiin 

ready  w-  .  ,,,ur,  id 

of  whirii  ..-.i,;;li« 

'•'AsioRol  !iie, 
I  vi'tirds  itiest* 
.il'or  WES  i^l' 
fie-  .       ■  ,  to   be  a  prsfei' 

^■''*'  ifB  ugaiu  iberowttno 

•"  ■  ■  To  use,  or  even  to  ftt- 

^'  y,  was  a  capital  cmnc, 

,  • -^.il    tender,    tb*;  aisi^at, 

.    '■iiti    four-hundredth  pan  of 
.11   mlue.     Tho  seller  of  a  cod* 
...1*   no  longer  allowed   to  fix  iti 
'tif>  price  was  to  be  determined  bf 
'irv,  with  reference   to  the  sbiliijr 
;  ir-crs,   wbciher  the  dealer  cosld 
tell  nt  that  price  or  not.     To  ilis- 
.  or  even   to  diminab  any  accn- 
rnde,  was  to    incur  the  crime  of 
,- •■  siispecied  :"  and   to   be  suspcclcd 
to  be  itnprifloned  ;  to  bo    imprisooej 
3«  period  was  lo  be  massacrod,  audit 
ber  to  be  guillotined. 
lie   picture   of  a   society    aubjecird  I* 
-iwb  influences  would  b«  most   valuaUe, 
4b4    no   one    hnd    better   opportunilv  *>f 
„  itawing  it   tbau    M.  Berryer.     He  bad  fot 
t  ttsicrinls  not  only  his  own  experience,  but 
[  of  his  clients,   and    of  clients  tak«fi 
-.  m  every  class  of  society. 

His  recollections,  as  might  be  cxpeclef! 
rn>m  a  writer  of  his  advanced  nge,  seem  to 
>vmore  vivid  as  (bey  recede  towards  the 
...fct.     His  first   consultation  in  the  dret»- 
r'loni    of     the    Duchess    of    Mannrin, 
.<.  litre  the  aristocratic  beauty,   aurruundcd 
by  her  maids,  nnd   going  through  the  de- 
mil  of  her  complicated  toilette,  listened  to 
Uic   conference  between  the   timid  jnnioT 
and  Gerbier,  the  leader  of  the  bar ;  his  lir 
pleading  in  the  Grand  Chnntber  of  the  Pai 
liamcnt  of  Paris,  its  vouhed  roof  dimly  i 
liiminoted  at  a  seven  o'clock  sittmg   on 
(vinter's  morning,  and  the  profound  silence 
of  the  court,  wtiicli  awed  him  until  be  faint- 
ed ;  his  first  negotiation  in  ibe  moated  cha- 
icau  of  a  feudal  magistrate,  while  his  clien 
was  concealed  lu  the  avcntJe  ; — nil    llies 
scenes  are  dwelt  upon  with  a  minatcttess 
detail  nnd    brilliancy    of  eoloiing,  whic 
gradually  disopprar  as  he  approaches  lb 
modern  part  uf  his  narrative.     Ofthis,  ho 
ever,  wc  do  not  complain.     Equality  is  no 
picturesqae  :  a  society  in  which  it  nreVaila 
may  perhaps  be  good  to  live  in,  but  cm 
seldom  be  good  to  describe  j  and  we  aUa 
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imilate  our  author  in  drawing  our  tnnteriiilB 
TAtbcr  from  the  eiglilccalh  century,  than 
from  the  iiineieenlh. 

M.  Bcrrycr  was  born  in  the  year  1757  at 
St.  Mvnfihnuld  in  Champofrnc,  a  stnalt  town 
of  3000  inhabitants,  which  seems  to  hnvc 
Iwcn  a  ncBt  of  lawyers,  sinee  it  contained 
nine  diOcrenl  courts,  and  all  the  acceiutorieR 
of  ofoffl/j,  noiniret.procvreurs^  and  grfffiirt.* 
In  September  177i  he  comtncnccd  ht»  legal 
studies  in  the  olTice  of  a  solicitor  to  the 
ParUment  dt  Paris,  which  then  extended  its 
jiirisdictioi)  over  the  greater  part  of  France. 
The  Biate  of  the  law  was  such  as  might 
hare  been  expected  in  a  system  created, 
not  by  statesmen,   but   by  lau-)-ers.     "  'I'he 
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returned.  His  dou^htcr-in-lawnnd  her  chil- 
dren lied  before  him  and  took  refuge  in 
[ilnglnnd.  The  son,  now  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  remamed.  AI.  du  U re- 
quired him  to  take  proceedings  to  annul 
the  marriage ;  and  on  hiit  refusal  obtained 
ft  UttTt  de  cnchetf  under  which  he  wan  con- 
lined  in  the  nri«on  of  Saint  Von.  The  father 
visited  him  m  his  cell  on  the  second  floor 
of  one  of  the  towers.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  is  not  known  ;  but  the  result 
of  the  inierriew  was,  that  as  the  father  was 
descending  the  staircase,  the  son  thre%v 
himself  from  the  window,  and  «"hs  found 
by  the  father  on  the  pavement  of  the  court, 
with  a  fmctared  limb  and  a  concussion  of 


formsof  procedure, "saysM. Bcrryer,"were  '  the   braiti.     It   docs    not   appear    thai    the 


operosc  and  intricate,  and  to  prolong  and 
complicate  iheir  entanglement  was  the  busi- 
ne^iB  and  the  pride  of  the  practitioner. 
Many  suits  were  etcroal ;  they  descended 
from  the  solicitor  who  commenced  them  to 
his  successors,  or  rather  to  generations  of 
successors,  as  the  property — the  patrimony 
of  the  office. *'t  The  number  of  persons 
supported  by  this  legal  pronerty  was  enor- 
mous.    The   Grand    ('hAieiet,   an    inferior 


father  was  softened,  but  the  government 
was  induced,  by  the  horror  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  its  interference  had  occa- 
sioned, to  revoke  the  iettre  de  aichet.  Tho 
son,  at  liberty,  but  a  cripple  for  life,  fled  to 
join  his  wife  and  children  in  England.  In 
London,  however,  they  must  all  have 
starved,  or  have  hod  recourse  to  parish  re- 
lief, unless  a  M.  Tubcuf,  a  French  jeweller 
establislicd  in  Kiif^laiid,  had  supported  them. 


court  having  jurisdiction  only  over  a  part  of  I  M.   Tubeiifs   advances    for    this    purpose 


Paris,  gave  occupation  to  nearly  300  atior- 
neys.t 

31.  Berry er  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1778.  One  of  the  6rst  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged  is  so  striking  an  instance 
of  the  pride  and  the  despotism  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France,  as  it  then  was,  that  we 
shall  relate  it  at  some  length. 

M.  du  B ,  a  man  of  considerable  for- 
tune, was  a  member  of  the  provincial  par- 
liament of  Normandy.  In  1771,  when  the 
parliaments  were  exiled  by  Louis  XV.,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  leaving  hiRolTairs  under 
the  management  of  his  wife,  who,  together 
with  his  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
resided  in  one  of  the  country  nmnsions  of 
the  family,  a  few  leagues  from  Rouen.  In 
that  reign,  and  in  that  country,  to  be  out  of 
favor  with  the  government  was  almost  an 
exclusion  from  society.  Neither  neighbors, 
friends,  nor  even  relations,  visited  the  chii- 
tcau,  and  the  young  msn,  solitary  and  un- 
employed, fell  in  love  with  his  mother's 
tnsid.  1'lie  mother's  consent  was  obtained  ; 
her  gcnertil  powers  of  acting  for  licr  hus- 
band  were  supposed  to  enable  her  to  give 
the  falher*8  assent,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  the  chapel  of  tho  cAdteau.  Two 
children  were  born,  when,  in  1774,  tho  por- 
liamenls  were  recalled,  and  M.  du  B— — 

*  Vol.  [.  p.  41.    M.  Berryer  sxpreues  a  na'iet  n- 
net  that  (rtl  the  work  is  bow  duae  by  a  Ainele  trlbuasl. 
t  Jbii.  p.  U.  I  Ibid.  p.  89. 


amounted  during  four  years  to  about  JCrJOO. 
They  were  made  at  the  requcsi  of  the 
mother,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
father,  but  without  !iis  express  authority. 
M.  Tubeuf  returned  to  France,  demanded 
rcpoyment  from  the  father,  was  refused, 
commenced  a  suit  against  him  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  engaged  M-  Berrj'er 
as  his  counsel.  Tho  first  step  was  to  ob- 
tain an  order  for  the  examination  of  M.  du 
B  on  interrogatories — an  order  which 

was  made,  na  of  course,  without  notice  to 
tho  party  to  be  examined.  Armed  with 
this  order  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Tiibeuf  tra- 
velled to  the  chiUcau  of  the  manistrnte. 
When  they  entered  its  long  avenue,  the 
carriage  with  M.  Tubcuf  was  left  concealed 
by  the  trees,  and  M.  Borrycr  proceeded  on 
foot.     The  first  person  whom  he  uaw  was 

Madame  du  B .     But  such  uos  the  awe 

inspired  by  the  domestic  despot,  that  she 
would  not  venture  even  to  hint  to  her  hus- 
band the  object  of  M.  Bcrryer's  mission. 
He  was  farced,  therefore,  to  explain  it  him- 
self, and  lo  cumriiuiiicate  to  M.  du  B 

the  astonishing  fact  that  M.M.  de  Paris,  his 
brethren,  had  subjected  him  to  a  public  ex- 
amination. The  result,  however,  was,  that 
the  fear  of  an  open  discussion  prevailed, 
where  justice,  compassion,  and  natural  af- 
fection had  all  been  powerless.  M.  Tubeuf 
was  sent  for,  and  before  ihey  recrossed  the 
drawbridge  all  bad  been  arranged.    Sixt.<{ 
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years  afterwards  M.  Berr^'cr  again  visited 
tlouen  as  an  ad^ocaic,  and  the  matter  was 
Itgaiit  a  family  coiite^l  originatin;|(  in  nriato- 

'.crntic  pride.     Tiie  chiteau  and  the  family 

if  B 'had  long  disappeared.   M.  Bcrryer 

ilereslcd  liis  nudicnco  by  a  narrative  of 
wliich  he  wn«  probnbly  the  only  depooitory  j 
Olid  urged  (hem  to  crown  his  second  ap- 

i^araace  io  their  country  with  equal  »uc> 

ftcss. 

As  a  ftirlher  illustration  of  the  moral*  of 

,lhe  old  rcf^me,  we  shall  introduce  in  this 
;>1aec  the  notice  of  a  more  important  cause 
j>f  M.  Berrver*!!,  ihoug^h  it  terminated  at  n 
later  period  of  his  career — that  of  Madame 
le  Peslre  de  ScncfTc.  When  the  events 
which  we  have  to  relnte  commenced  she 
w»<i  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  and 
resided  atBruttitels,  a  widowxvith  seven  chil* 

rdren,  and  a  still  more  numerous  progeny  of 

?>rBndchiMren ;  enjoying;  a  high  reputoiion 
or  viritie  and  morals,  and  a  vcrj*  large  join- 
ture derived  from  properly  in  nelgium  and 
France.  Aiaeuppcr  in  the  palace  of  the  i'rincc 
de  Soubitc,  a  set  of  Pariiian  fashionables  re- 
solved that  one  of  them  should  proceed  to 
BruBselsand  marry  the  opulent  ividow.  The 
necessary  funds  were  supplied  b)' a  contribu- 
tion, and  the  choice  of  the  emissary  was  left 
to  chance.  Tho  lot  fell  upon  the  Comte  de 
Wargemont,  a  man  of  high  family  and  of 
considerable  properly  heavily  encumbered. 
On  his  orriral  at  Brussels  he  introduced  him* 
telr  to  Modnmc  de  Peatrc,  and  secured  the 
services  of  her  mnid  and  of  her  confessor. 
The  maid  concealed  him  one  evening  in  her 
mistresses  bed-room,  fn  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  showed  himself.  Madame  de  Pes- 
tre  called  fitr  asiiistanco.  This  wns  the  sig- 
nal for  tlie  appearance  of  Ihc  maid,  who  urg- 
ed on  her  mistress  the  danger  to  her  repu- 
tation of  an  eclat,  and  proposed  that  the  ad* 
vice  of  the  confrsaor  should  bo  taken.  The 
Count  protested  that  his  indi«cretion  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  the  violence  of  his 
passion  ;  and  the  confessor  recommended 
that  all  Hcandal  should  be  avoided  by  an  im- 
mcdiaic  marriage.  Mndama  do  Pestre  was 
wealf  enough  to  consent ;  but  as  she  yielded, 
not  to  love,  but  to  fear,  she  insisted  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  in  Rrus!<el!s  that 
she  and  all  her  estates  should  continue  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  Flanders,  that  her  hus- 
band should  have  no  power  to  require  her  to 
enter  France,  tbat  she  should  continue  ab* 
solute  mistress  of  her  property,  and  that  the 
onlv  benefit  derived  by  the  Count  should  be 
a  life  income  of  20,000  francs,  and  100,000 
francs  as  capital.  The  marriage  on  these 
terms  look  ploce  in  February  1776.  The 
husband  almost  immediately  quitted  bia  wife, 


and  in  June  nrole  to  ask  her  whether  the 
could  suppose  that  be  had  any  moiiicfot 
marrying  nn  old  woman  except  the  full  con* 
mand  of  her  fortnnc.  A  few  day»  a/ler- 
wards  he  informed  her  that  he  intendt^ia 
seize  all  her  prnperly  in  France,  and  to  fort* 
her  to  join  him  there.  His  attemptf  \<t  nu- 
cule these  threats  produced)  a  compriip'-'. 
in  pursuance  of  which  a  divorce  a  maut^ 
foro,  in  a  suit  instituted  b}'  the  husband,  vu 

Sronounced  by  the  ecclesiaslical  tribunil  «t 
lechlin  ;  and  the  Count,  in  exchange  for  il 
hit  claims  under  the  marrlagre  or  the  »<rn  r 
ment,  received  350,000  francs  and  no  annui- 
ty of   10,000    more.     The  3?>0,000  /noes, 
however,  were  soon  spent,  and  the  Con 
renewed  his  legal  warfare.     He  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  divorce,  succeeded  in  g 
ting  possession  of  the  French  esioies, 
kept  up  a  never-ending  litigaiion  rpspectin, 
those  in  Belgium.     .Madame  dc  Pestre  die 
worn  out  with  care  and  vexation.     The  ■»• 
nexation  of   Belgium  rendered    the   uhol 
property  of  her  children  subject  to  the  j 
risdiction  of  the  French  laws,  and  the  Cou 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  protee 
ting  them   from   tribunol   to   tribunal.     M. 
Berr)*er  was  counsel  for  Madnmc  de  Pestre 
and  for  her  descendants ;  and  he  dwells  upon 
his  exertions  in  their  cause  as  one  of  the 
most  arduous,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  parii 
of  his  professional  career.     They  procured 
bim  on  one  occasion  a  curious  testimony  of 
admiration.     M.  de  Wari;einont  was  dead, 
and  his  sister,  .Madame  de  Querrieux,  had 
succeeded  to  some  of  his  claims,  and  appa- 
rently to  some  of  his  litigiousness.     As  her 
brother's  representative,  she  prosectited  an 
appeal  agoinst  the  Pestre  family.     An  elder- 
ly lady  ant  behind  M.  Berryer  while  he  corv 
(fueled  (he  defence.     She  was  observed  t 
listen  \vith  great  emotion,  and,  as  soon  m 
he  sat  down,  pressed  him  to  accept,  ns 
mark  of  her  admiration,  a  ring  made  of  (hf 
hair  of  her  youth. 

The  episode  of  Madame  de  Pestre  has  led 
us  to  anticipate  a  portion  of  M.  Berryer's 
history.  Nature  bad  given  him  the  budily 
qualifications  most  useful  to  an  advocate,  « 
fine  voice,  and  health  independent  of  exe^ 
cise.  In  the  strict  discipline  of  ■  procv* 
Ttur't  oflice,  where  the  hours  of  busioest| 
with  a  few  minutes^  interval  for  breakfa 
and  an  hour  for  dinner,  lasted  from  beiweei 
six  and  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  he  acquired  intrepid  diligence  and  ib« 
love  of  a  sedentary  life.  He  was  ftimula* 
ted  too,  as  he  fells  us,*  by  the  tplendid  pe- 
cuniary rewards  of  the  profesaion.     U«  mw 
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Gerbier  receiving  30'^,0nn  franca  fnrn  sinnle 
^sunc,  Riid  Duvaudiur'scxcrtionsin  securing 
■joiulure,  paid  by  an  equipage  and  anauDiii- 
1^  of  4000  rnincft  Tor  its  support,     lie   be- 
gan early  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
pTocvrmr^tt,  by  obtaining  a  set  of  clients  of 
his  onm.     He  succeeded  first  in  becoming 
^oiinael  to  the  eminent  merchonts  constiiu- 
Bng  tbe  India  Cumpnny,  in  a  cause  which 
^■stcd  many  years;  then  in  obtaining  the 
^oaduct  uf  a  claim  depending  on  an  ancient 
pedigree,  which  appears  to  have  remained 
undisposed  of  for  more  than  twenty  years ; 
mad  la>itly,  in  obtaining  as  bis  clients  the  two 
etvni  cccJesiasiiciil  chapters  of  Briuude  and 
Boitrees.     His  marriage    in  January    1789 
with  Mademoiselle  Gorneau,  whone  father, 
■a  Procureur  aux  ConscUs,  bad  for  his  cli- 
IDts  the  chief  bankers  and  merchants  of  Pa- 
placed  htm  at  once  in  poasessiuo  of  the 
rat  mercantile  practice.     The  beads  of  the 
reat   liou'^cs  became  his   clients   and    bis 
lends ;  and  wt  may  jud^e  of  the  extent  of 
_  [igaiion  in  which  they  were  encased,  when 
vie  are  told  ibat  one  of  them,  M.  Magon  de 
Jji  Baluo,  paid  him  a  daily  visit.* 
~   It  does  Doi  appear  thnt,  when  he  married, 
waa  aware  that  a  time  n-as  approaching 
ten  the  brarest  man  might  wish  to  have 
safely  (o  provide  for  but  his  own.     He 
id,  indeed,  been  somewhat  surprised,  but 
>t  dtaquietod,  by  the  anti*monarchicat  spirit 
the  press,  anu  had  felt  some  alarm  at  the 
iposition  of  the  parliaments  to  the  court ; 
It  bis  fears  did  not  exceed  a  vague  unea- 
less.     He  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
lore  of  a  statcsmnn  than  the  Carlisl  deputy, 
is  son.  The  extent  of  his  political  sagacity 
lay  be  estimated  by  the  three  causes,  to 
which  even  now,  after  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence, he  assigns  the  Kcvolution:  namely, 
luaocial  dilliculties,  which  he  thinks  might 
ive  been  got  out  of  by  economy  ;  the  con- 
it  between  the  parliaments  and  the  crown  ; 
id  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  house- 
Ipld  trnopa. 

His   fenra,   however,   were   soon   to  be 
Ewakened.    On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
^fiih  of  July,  he   was  returning  with  his 
>ung  wife  from  a  country  holiday — that 
If  waa,  in  fact,  tbe  last  but  one  of  the  mon- 
rchy — but  so  little  were  they  aware  of  the 
sal  nature  of  the  events  which  hud  disturb- 
the  previous  weck»,  that  they  foU,  as  he 
tells  us,  perfect  security.     But  at  the  Bar- 
jtiirc  du  FrAne,  they  heard  of  the  sanguina- 
conflict  between  the  Boynl  Allcmand  and 
10  procession  carrying  the  busts  of  Orleans 
Necker;  and  as  (hey  pntaed  the  paper 

♦  Vol.  li.  p.  935. 
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manufactory  of  Reveillon,  they  saw  the  gates 
guarded  by  soldiery,  and  were  tulil  that  be* 
bind  thcTn  lay  the  t)udie»  "(  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  attack  on  the  building.   Two 
mornings  after,*  M.  Berryer  wna  roused  from ' 
his  bed  by  the  tocsin  ;  he  wasaummoned,  bf 
what  authority  he  docs  not  know,  to  a  mect-i 
ing  of  the  inhnbitants  of  his  parish,  in  the 
chtirch  of  St.  Mery.  He  found  there  crowds 
as  ignorant  of  Uie  cause  v(  their  assembling 
as  himself.    For  hours  they  waudercd,  with' 
out  an  object,  upnud  down  the  oisles  of  the 
church.     At  Ungth,  some  persons  talked  of  I 
orgitnizing  the  parish  as  a  municipal  body. 
iM.  Berryer  suggested  tbe  means  lu  iho&a 
about  him:  they  carried  him  lo  the  pulpit, 
and  thence  he  proposed  his  plan,  which  was 
to  divide  the  pariah  into  quurtera,  or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  wards;  the  inhabitants  of 
each  ward   grouping   themselvea  round  ■ 
particular  pillar ;  and  then,  that  each  ward 
should  present  a  list  of  six  persons,  lo  con- 
stitute the  t/urenu  or  common  council  of  tha! 
pariah — one  being  the  president  and  another* 
the  secretary.     His   plan  was  adopted  bf  ] 
acclamation;  he  refused  the  office  of  presi-J 
dent,  but  accepted  that  of  secretary.     The 
bureau  was  elected,  and  directed  to  provide 
for  the  civil  and  military  organization  of  the 
parish. 

In  the  evening  the  bureau  assembled  ;  M«< 
Berryer  n'As  quietly  engaged  in  his  duties 
as  aecretary ;  it  was  hot,  and  the  windows 
were  open,  when  some  pikes,  bearing  bloody 
bonds,  were  thrust  in  ^  and  they  were  tola 
that  one  was  that  of  De  Launay,  and  that 
the  others  were  those  of  the  Swiss  massa- 
cred within  the  Hustite.     This  horriblo  ii>^i 
cident  influenced  permanently  the  foriunec.] 
of  M.  Berryer.     With  hii^  talents  and  his' 
advantages,  it  was  obvious  that  the  highest: 
professional  honors  were  within  lus  grastp^j 
His  advance  had  been  checked  by  no  ditn- 
culties,  and,  tilt  then,  seemed  to  be  attended 
by  no  dangers.     But  the  14th  of  July  dis- 
pelled his  dream  of  eafety.  He  saw  the  time 
coming  when   the   servants  of  the   public 
might  have  to  choose  between  dcaili  and 
crime.     He  doubted   how  he  might  stand' 
the  trial,  and  he  felt  certain  that  no  reward, 
waii  worth  the  risk.    He  resolved,  therefore, 
and  he  kepi  his  resolution,  to  remain  for  life 
in  a  private  station.     His  companions  at  the 
bar  acted  differently.     Some  perished  for 
their  virtuea,  aome  for  their  Crimea,  and 

•  M.  Bariyet'i  reoolleotion  has  mialwl  him  an  to 
ihpse  (Isles.  Ho  luppusvs  tlio  storming  of  the  Ba>. 
tile  to  bava  iskon  place  on  the  Moadajr,  sntl  iliers- 
rnr«  iliat  Sunday  was  the  I3tli.  Biil,  in  titot,  Stindny 
ursi  the  IQIh,  and  >  dny  inlerveocd  b«two«n  the 
rioi  of  tbKi  day  and  tha  iniart<icii.uti  oC  \.^>.«  \^^^. 


Rome  obtained  and  kept  the  most  elevated' 
civil  digniiies.  But  it  wns  in  vain  ttiat  tliey 
pressed  liiin  to  accompany  them  in  iheir 
Tife-  Hb  preiierTed  his  eonscienre,  nnd 
perhnps  his  life,  by  the  sacriAce  of  bis  am> 
uition. 

He  soon  found,  however,  thnt  ihe  humbler 
p&th  of  an  adrocate  hud  its  difficulties  and 
Its  dangers.  The  order  to  which  he  belong* 
ptl  wait  iibolishod  ;  in  its  room  were  substi- 
tuted liifemeurs  oJtcttvT—a  function  which 
every  one,  whaie*-er  were  his  previous  em- 
ployments or  his  previous  ignorance,  was 
allowed  to  exercise.  The  great  objects  of 
his  veneration,  the  parliaments,  which,  with 
a  strange  misconception  of  history,  he  de- 
scribes 88  the  supporters  of  pure  mooarcbyi 
•bared  the  fate  of  the  hitr.  New  tribunals 
wore  erected  in  their  room,  with  inferior 
powers  atid  a  more  limited  jurisdiction. 
The  greater  part  of  the  old  bar  refused  to 
plead  before  them  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
new  judges,  generally  selected  from  among 
fierce  political  partisans,  accounts  for  their 
refusal.  As  an  illustration  of  their  judicial 
conduct,  M.  Bcrryer  relates  the  history  of  a 
cause  tried  before  the  Tribunal  dcs  Minimes, 
one  of  the  new  metropolitan  courts,  over 
which  M.  Lc  Roy  Sermaisc,  a  violent  demo* 
crot,  presided.  The  parties  were  two  vil- 
lagers from  Montreuil ;  the  matter  in  dispute 
a  small  estate-  The  plaintiff  rested  his  claim 
on  a  deed  of  conveyance,  which  appeared  on 
inspection  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
property;  the  defendant's  cose  depended  on 
uninterrupted  possession.  "  How  long," 
naid  M.  Le  Roy  Sermaise,  "has  this  posses- 
sion lasted!"  "Why,  citizen  president,'* 
replied  the  peasant,  "it  must  be  at  least 
eighty  or  ninety  years,  taking  in  my  great- 
grandfather, my  grandfather,  my  father,  and 
myself."  "  Then,"  replied  the  jndpe,  "  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  every  one  inliis  turn ; 
yours  has  lasted  long  enough,  in  all  con- 
science: now  let  your  poor  neighbor  have 
faia."*  It  must  be  added  that  the  new  dc' 
fmstun  ojpcieux^  untrained  in  the  cunvcn* 
tinnal  hostility  of  the  bar,  sometimes  resent- 
ed opposition  as  a  personal  injury  ;  and  no 
one  could  tell,  in  such  times,  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  making  an  enemy  of  the 
most  insignificant  or  the  most  worthless  in- 
dividual. On  one  occasion,  M.  Berryer  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  opposed  to  Coffin- 
hal,  afterwards  the  sanguinary  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  revolutionory  tribunal;  and  he 
tells  us  that,  after  he  bad  heard  thatCofTio- 
hal  had  threatened  to  punish  him,  he  shnd- 
dered  with  terror  whenever  the  threat  rc- 
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turned  to  his  memory;  and  with  great  rea- 
son, for  ColEnhal  might  have  said,  with  Cae- 
sar, that  it  was  much  less  trouble  10  him  lo 
destroy  than  to  menace. 

But  these  were  preludes.  Monarchical 
government  was  destroyed  by  the  insurrcc* 
tion  of  the  10th  August  179^;  republican 
government  by  that  of  the  2d  June,  1193. 
The  strange  sort  of  rule  arose,  which,  for 
want  of  a  more  definite  word,  has  beeo 
called  the  'Reign  of  Terror;' — a  mixture 
of  anarchy  and  despotism,  of  democracy, 
oligarchy,  and  tyranny,  which  combioed  all 
the  worst  faults  of  all  the  worst  institutions. 
Two  powers  strove  for  mastery  in  this 
chaos,  the  Convention,  and  the  Commuoe 
or  munici|)al  council  of  Paris,  and  each  of 
these  was  subdivided  into  hostile  fnctiona. 
In  all  of  them  the  objects  of  the  lenders 
^ere  power  and  safety  ;  and  in  oil  of  them 
the  object  of  the  subordinate  member* 
was  safety.  All  joined  in  the  endeavor  to 
effect  their  purposes  by  the  means  resorted 
to  to  wbat  has  boen  called  the  state  of  nt,- 
tare; — by  the  destruction  or  intimidation 
of  those  whose  power  or  whoso  safety  ibey 
thought  inconsistent  with  iheir  own.  The 
ordinary  inpirumcnls  employed  by  each 
parly  were  the  loi  dts  suspcert,  the  revolu- 
tionary committees,  and  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  extraordinary  instrument 
was  the  armed  population  of  Paris,  consist- 
ing of  the  National  Guards,  furnished  b7 
the  forty-eight  sections  into  which  Paris 
was  divided  ; — b  force  generally  called,  in 
the  histories  of  the  times,  by  the  somewhat 
puzzling  name  of  'the  Sections.'  The 
whole  body,  if  it  could  have  been  collected, 
amotinted  to  above  80,000  men,  some  pro* 
vidcd  with  guns,  but  many  more  with 
pikes  ;  their  principal  arms  consisted  of 
some  pieces  of  artillery  attached  lo  each 
section. 

The  forty-eight  revolutionary  committee! 
of  Parts  were  appointed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  forty-eight  seeiions,  voting  by  uni. 
versal  suffrage.  Their  duty,  for  which  they 
received  a  regular  pay,  was  to  inquire  into 
all  conduct  which  might  affect  the  public 
safety,  lo  give  certificaies  of  cituiime — that 
is  to  say,  of  attachment  lo  the  Rcvolntion 
— and  to  order  tho  arrest  of  alt  suspected 
persons. 

The  hi  de  muprctt  declared  guilty  of 
being  suspected,  and  therefore  subject  to 
arrest,  four  principal  classes  : — 1.  All  those 
who,  by  their  cooDccliuns,  their  conversa- 
tion, their  writings,  or  their  conduct,  ap* 
peared  to  be  opposed  to  liberty.  H,  All 
those  who  could  not  prove  their  means  of 
living,  and  of  performing  their  civil  duties. 
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3.  All  those  who  bad  been  reruscd  cortifi- 
eai«i  of  cit'isme.  4.  All  perBons  of  noble 
birth,  and  all  rclaltoos  of  emigrnntH,  unlens 
U)?y  could  prove  their  ardent  devotion  to 
the  Hevoluiion. 

Tbe  revolutionirjr  tribunal  wat  a  cTimi* 
nnl  court  of  equity  ;  a  court  for  tbe  puniib- 
mcDt  of  those  wbo  were  unpunisbnble  by 
law-  It  i«  Q  strong  proof  of  the  liitlu  pro- 
?reBs  which  France  has  made  towards  real 
liberty,  that  M.  Berryer  approves  of  the 
priiictplo  of  6uch  an  instituiiun,  ind  reeom- 
mends  its  adoption  as  a  restraint  od  the 
prcis.* 

It  consisted  of  n  public  accucer,  judges 
and  jurymen,  allDomiiiBtcd  by  the  Conven- 
tion, rcstmioed  by  no  fnrm  of  procedure 
or  roles  of  evidence,  and  authorized,  on  an 
application  from  the  Convention,  or  from 
one  of  its  two  committees  of  s^refc  gene- 
raie  nnd  taiut  publict  to  judge  all  con»pira- 
tors  and  opposers  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
all  those  whose  conduct  or  whose  expres- 
sion of  opinion  had  a  tendency  to  mislead 
the  people.  At  lirst  evidence  was  required, 
and  the  acettsed  were  allowed  defenders  ; 
but  as  the  triaU  increased  in  number,  these 
forms  were  found  inconvenient ;  and,  after 
all,  t5ey  were  mere  forms,  for  the  business 
of  the  tribunal  was  not  to  try  but  lo  con- 
demn. Tbey  were  therefore  abolished, 
and  the  tribunal  was  required  to  decide 
without  hearing  nny  witnesses,  if  there 
were  ^ronndc,  mnieriol  or  moral  (nuch 
were  tbe  words  of  the  decree),  for  believ- 
ing thenccQsed  to  bean  enemy  to  the  people. 

Lists  were  kept  ready  of  persons  ac- 
cused, mbers  of  persons  condemned,  with 
tba  names  left  in  blank.  Every  evening 
tbe  li)it  of  the  accused  was  prepared  by 
Fotiqoier-TiDville,  the  public  accuser,  set- 
tled by  the  comiti  tU  aaiut  puLlic  of  the 
Conrention,  and  sent  round  to  tbe  prisons; 
those  namud  in  it  were  talcen  to  the  Con* 
oiergeric  ;  the  next  morning  they  were  be- 
fore their  judg^s^  and  before  the  evening 
tbey  hadsutTcred.  That  there  were  grounds, 
material  or  moral,  for  conviction,  was  al- 
ways assumed  ;  no  witneKses  wcrcexamin* 
ed  ;  and  the  trial,  if  it  could  be  called  one, 
waa  generully  merely  identifying  the  pris* 
oner  with  one  of  the  natnes  on  the  list  of 
person*  accused.  £ven  this  might  be  dis* 
pensed  with.  When,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, prisoners  were  brought  to  the  bar 
whose  names,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  had 
been  left  oat  of  the  list,  tbe  only  result  was 
that  the  poblic  accuser  immediately  suppli- 
ed the  omission  ;  and  thns,  in  three  mio- 
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utes,  a  mon  might  be  indicted,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  aenlenced,  and  an  hour  after 
executed. 

As  the  Convention  possessed  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  members 
of  the  revoiutinnary  tribunal,  and  of  se- 
lecling  its  victims,  it  was,  while  its  or> 
ders  were  obeyed,  despotic  in  Paris;  and 
when  two  committees  of  the  Couvcntiont 
that  odalutpuUic  and  svretiginiraie^  coold 
send  before  the  tribunal — that  is  to  say, 
could  send  to  death — any  members  of  the 
Convention,  tbe  two  committees  became 
despotic  in  the  Convention. 

The  inflicting  death  seems,  like  many 
other  acts  whicli  are  at  firitt  painful,  to  be* 
come  a  passJoo.  No  other  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  condemnation  by  the  revo* 
lutionary  tribunal  of  many  of  the  humblest 
and  obscurost  persons  among  ihepctiy  shop* 
keepers,  and  even  workmen,  of  Paris.  No 
other  explanation  can  be  given  of  some  of 
the  capricious  murders  related  by  M.  Ber- 
ryer.  We  give  one  or  two  examples: — In 
1787,  money  had  been  borrowed  in  Paris  on 
printed  debentures  for  £100  each,  signed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Vorki 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  They  went  by 
the  name  of  acthnt  du  Princt  de  Gaile*, 
The  transaction  was  an  unfortunate  one; 
the  debentures  were  refused  payment,  lost 
their  value,  and  disappeared.  Six  years  af* 
lerwards,  all  persons  concerned  in  their 
introduction  into  the  Parisian  market,  or  in 
their  circulation,  were  accused  as  ron/re- 
rrvoluiionaires,  and  enemies  of  the  people. 
The  Due  dc  St.  Aignan,  a  former  client  of 
\l.  Berryer,  on  whom  a  money*lender  bad 
forced  some  of  thet>e  debentures,  and  who 
had  obliged  him  by  law  to  take  ihcm  back, 
was  among  the  accused.  So  was  hisduch- 
CHS,  a  young  woman  of  fashion,  whom  no 
one  could  suppose  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  her  husband's  transactions.  So  were 
even  the  notaries  in  whose  hands  they 
deposited,  and  their  clerks:  and  even  M. 
Chaudot,  who  hod  merely  given  a  notorial 
attestation  which  he  could  not  legally  re- 
fuse. All  were  condemned,  and  all  ware 
executed. 

Another  notary,  M.  iMarlin,  a  friend,  like 
M.  Chaudot,  of  M.  Berryer,  mel  at  his  door, 
on  his  return  from  a  morning's  walk,  a  g«B- 
darme^  who  required  his  immediate  attend- 
nnce  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He 
found  there  three  persons  accused  of  hav- 
ing signed  a.  pedigree  ccrlificate,  which  liad 
been  deposited  in  his  office.  There  was 
nothing  objf'ctiouable  in  the  certificate,  but 
it  was  said  that  some  ill  use  might  be  made 
of  ii.    Tbe  yublvQ  w,ftu%w  vtov^Vi  ^^^A 
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him  if  the  pan^r  hnd  been  placed  with  him  ; 
and  on  bin  namixting  it,  required  thetribu- 
itnl  to  conrict  and  sentence  him  to  death, 
together  with  those  previously  accueed. 
The  tribunal  instantly  complied ;  the  four 
priitoncri  were  remored  from  the  bar  ;  room 
wai  found  for  them  iu  the  carriages  which 
were  acitin^  otT  for  the  guillotine  {  and 
wllhln  three  hours  M-  Martin  was  on 
iin-accuaed  man,  and  en  execated  crinii- 
nnll 

During  tho  '  Reign  of  Terror'  M.Berryer 
fftve  no  the  public  exercise  of  his  profe»- 
aion.  No  one  could  act  as  defenseitr  ofi- 
dtrnx  without  a  certificate  of  civhmt  from 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  bis  section. 
But  he  could  not  rely  upon  obtaining  one 
from  the  uneducated  and  violent  persons — 
a  bruthel-lceepcr,  a  knife-grinder,  a  porter, 
and  n  »hi>o-cleaner — wbo  were  paid  forty 
BOUB  a*i)Ay  to  administer  the  oHairs  of  the 
archon.  A  person  to  whom  such  a  certifi- 
cate lind  been  refused,  became,  as  we  have 
■ren,  by  express  enactment  iiuspected,  and 
orrtain,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  to 
b«  nrrcvted  the  next  day  ;  and  eqtialty  cer- 
tain to  be  executed,  as  soon  as  the  malice  of 
an  enemy*  or  the  caprice  of  the  public  ac- 
easer,  should  call  him  forth.  He  at  first 
proposed  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  act  solely  as  a  chamber  counsel ;  but 
he  wtis  soon  told  that  seclutiion  M'otild  inev- 
itobly  attract  suspicion,  and  that  he  must 
find  some  mode  of  life  which  would  not 
bear  the  interpretation  of  fear.  Fortunately 
he  had  been  counsel,  in  happier  times,  for 
the  IS'ationnl  Treasury,  and  M.  Turpin,  the 
ngenl  (a  functionary  correspondingf,  we 
beliere,  to  our  secretary),  was  his  intimate 
friend.  M.  Turpin,  indeed,  was  not  safe  ; 
for,  though  intrusted  with  matters  of  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  daily  transacting 
buitiness  with  the  heods  of  the  department, 
he  was  an  object  of  such  jealousy,  that  o 
grnfiarmt  watched  all  his  proceedings,  and, 
in  fact,  never  quitted  him  by  day  or  night. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  certificate 
ofciti'jnie,  the  previous  services  and  the 
reputation  of  M.  Berryer,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  M.  Turpin,  effected  bis  admission 
into  the  ofHcea  of  the  Treasury  as  sub- 
ngent— a  favor  great,  not  only  from  its  im- 
portance to  the  person  admitted,  but  from 
the  danger  to  which  it  exposed  them  who 
admitted  him. 

In  this  new  post,  his  daya  were  passed  in 
the  office,  and  his  evenings  in  transacting 
the  legal  business  of  his  former  clients ; 
and  Again  he  fancied  himself  safe.  Some 
vexations,  indeed,  he  was  exposed  to,  but 
they  wen  akawt  ludicrooa  anooyancea.— 


He  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  bring  iheif 
table  into  the  tdroet,  and  consume,  in  the 
presence  of  the  passers-by,  "  Ic  diner  pat* 
riotique."  His  wife  was  someliraes  forced 
to  attend  ui  the  bnUcr's  to  inspect  the  sale 
of  bread,  to  see  that  no  one  was  served  be- 
fore his  turn,  and  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  purchase  beyond  his  strict  wants.  At 
other  times  she  bad  to  head  an  addreas 
from  the  women  of  the  section  to  the  Con- 
vention, deliver  a  patriotic  speech,  and  re- 
ceive the  fraternal  embrace  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a 
sense  of  imminent  danger  by  an  accidental 
visit  to  the  Treasury*  offices  of  a  M.  l»— — , 
one  of  bis  former  brethren  of  the  bar,  now 
become  n  member  of  the  Convention.  The 
visitor  loudly  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  an  aristocrat,  aiid  a  counter- revolution* 
ist,  in  whose  house  conspiratoTs  met  every 
evening,  should  fill  n  Government  employ- 
ment. Such  remorks  were  deadly.  They 
were  sure  to  be  whi^^pered  about,  and  to  be 
acted  upon  by  some  wretch  anxious  to  [uiy 
court  to  the  deputy.  It  was  nrobable  that, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  Mr.  Berrj-er  would 
be  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Abbaye, 
and  in  a  week  afterwards  in  the  Place  de  U 
Guillotine  ;  and  there  was  no  knowing  bow 
many  of  those  who  had  favored  his  employ- 
ment might  accompany  him.  Fortunately 
he  had  two  friends  in  the  Convention, 
Charles  Lncrnix   and  Bourdon   de   TOise^ 

both   colleagues   of  M.   L ,   and    both 

stanch  members  of  the  Moniagne.  He  ran 
to  the  chamber,  and  found  Bourdon  de  I'Oiao 
entering  it,  clattering,  as  he  went,  the  huge 
sabre  which  he  had  carried  in  the  storm  of 
the  Bastite.  What  were  the  persuastoos 
applied  by  his  two  friends  to  their  colleague, 
M.  Berryer  does  not  tell  us,  hut  they  were 
sufficient.  M.  L returned  to  the  Trea- 
sury, praised  loudly  the  patriotism  of  M. 
Berryer,  informed  the  bearers  that  the 
nightly  visitors  were  inofTensive  clients, 
und  ended  by  staling  that  bis  remarks  had 
been  quite  misunderstood,  and  iu  fact  were 
meant  for  a  dltferent  person. 

But  the  danger  had  been  averted,  only  to 
reappear  in  a  form  less  direct,  but  more 
painful.  Among  M.  Bcrr^'er's  must  honor- 
ed clients  were  the  great  bankers  of  the 
Place  Venddme,  MM.  Maeon  de  la  Balue 
and  Magon  de  In  Blinaio,  MM.  Laurent  Le 
Couteulx,  and  Le  Couteulx  Cautelcn,  and 
M.  Pourrat.  One  Heron,  a  merchant  of 
Marseilles,  had  become  bankrupt*  had  fled 
to  South  America,  and  returned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Rcvuluticin  with  tome  bills 
of  the  Spanish  goveroment  of  considerable 
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nominal  r>lue.  He  nflered  them  to  the 
priDcinil  b<ioking*bonsea,  but  could  not  get 
ihcni  ai&cotmtei).  This  rankled  in  bis  miiid, 
and  MS  Ronn  ai  the  hi  dt4  suspeetJt  gave 
■rms  to  malignity,  ho  deoounccu  ntl  tho^c 
who  bad  refused  bim.  MM-  Laurent  Lc 
Couieulx,  nnd  Le  Coiiteolx  Cautelen,  were 
detained  for  eleven  months  in  the  Concier- 
gerie :  eaw  it  weekly  emptied  and  weekly 
titled,  but  escaped  at  an  enormouB  expense, 
by  bribing  the  clerks  to  place  the  papers  re* 
latins  to  them  always  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bandies  of  accasatioaa.  AI.  Pourrat  fell 
early  a  victim  lo  his  own  precautions.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  elub> — 
The  singularity  of  a  banker  in  such  a  so* 
ciety  attracted  attention, and  he  was  arrest- 
ed on  the  benches  of  the  club.  MM.  Ma- 
gon  de  la  Bolue  and  Ma^on  de  la  Hlinais, 
both  venerable  men  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  were  confined  in  the  Moison  ac  san- 
ti  (U  BtlMonmt ;  a  place  celebrated  for  hav- 
rnr  exhibited  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient 
aristocratic  liahits.  There  those  who  could 
afford  the  expense  of  such  a  prison,  spent 
the  last  weeks  of  their  lives  among  the 
enjoyments  and  the  forms  to  which  ihey 
had  been  accustomed.  The  roturteri  and 
the  nobles,  and  among  the  nobles,  those  of 

ilhc  sword  and  those  of  the  robe,  kept  iheir 
distinct  circles.  There  were  ceremonious 
visits,  and  full-dress  evening  parlies,  where 
the  youugcr  portion  of  this  ahort-Uved  so- 
ciety amused  themselres  by  rehearsing  the 
trial  and  the  execution.  Passports  signed 
2iy  Robespierre,  Coutbon,  Carnoi,  and  Bar- 
i^re,  the  four  principal  members  of  the  rub 
Ing  committee  of  Public  Safety,  were  ex- 
liibited  to  M.  Berryer  ;  and  he  was  desired 
(o  ofTer  to  MM.  Mugon,  for  300,000  francs, 
liberty,  and  an  escape  across  the  frontiers. 
They  replied,  that  to  fly  from  trial  would  be 
n  confession  of  guilt — that  their  perfect  in- 
nocence was  a  security — and  refused.  A 
week  after,  M.  Berryer  read  in  the  papert< 
the  conviction  of  the  conspirators,  Mngon 
de  la  Blinnis,  Magon  dc  la  Baluc,  the  wo- 
mon  St.  Pcrne,  daughter,  the  woman  Cor- 
palier,  grand-daughter  of  the  tatter,  and  the 
icur  Courcur,  bis  secretary.  Mixed  with 
Ilia  regrets  were  his  fuars.  He  was  known 
to  have  been  their  counsel.  The  fierce 
Dttbarran,  a  member  of  the  formidable 
Camiit  dt  SArai  gf'ncraU,  bad  already 
threatened  bim  with  the  consequences  of 
defending  arisloorata  and  conspirators,  and 
he  knew  that  amone  their  papers  must  be 
/uund  whole  bundles  of  bis  letters.  He 
dncf  not  appear  to  be  even  now  able  lo  ex* 
jiiain  bis  esenpo,  unlesn  by  imputing  it  lo 
ratitudo  in  Fouquier  Tinville  tor  an  early 
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service  ;  a  solntion,  pertups,  as  improbable 
as  the  imputation  of  nny  monstrous  wicked- 
ness to  a  man  of  ordinary  virtue. 

These  dangers,  however,  were  at  length 
to  terminate.  The  party,  of  which  Robes- 
pierre and  his  immediate  friends  formed  the 
nucleus,  hnd  risen  to  power  by  a  process  of 
constant  contraction.  Originallv,  it  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Titr*  E(at,  for  who  was  there  that  re* 
fused  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  i  First 
it  threw  ofTand  destroyed  the  aristocratic 
Royalisu,  then  the  (Girondists,  then  the 
Hebertists,  and  at  last  even  the  Dantonists. 
At  every  change,  while  it  destroyed  n  rival, 
it  deprived  itself  of  a  supporter.  At  first  it 
spoke  the  voice  of  a  nation,  afterwards  that 
of  an  assembly  j  then  that  of  a  party,  and 
at  length  that  of  a  committee.  But  the 
committees  o(  *aiut  public^  and  auretcgcnc- 
raie,  were  omnipotent.  Fielding  has  re- 
marked, that  a  man  with  a  pistol  may  hold 
at  bay  a  multitude ;  for  though  he  can 
shoot  but  one  roan,  every  one  feels  that  the 
first  who  attacks  him  will  be  that  one.  No- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  is 
more  striking  than  Thibaudeau*s  picture  of 
the  submission  of  the  fierce  and  violent 
Convention  before  the  governing  Commit- 
tee o(  Public  Safely  : — 'The  object  of  every 
member,  from  the  instant  that  be  entered 
the  house,  was  to  prevent  liis  behavior  there 
from  bwing  a  crime.  Every  movement, 
every  look,  every  murmur,  every  smile, 
was  calculated.  Those  who  ventured  to 
have  a  place  crowded  to  the  Jitontagne  (the 
high  benches  of  the  loft),  as  the  republican 
seats;  or  look  refuge  in  iho  centre  (an* 
sworing  to  our  benches  near  the  bar),  as 
iho  seats  which  manifested  no  party  feel- 
ing. Others  wandered  from  l>cnch  to  bench, 
in  the  linpe  that  they  might  be  supposed  lo 
be  oppoood  to  no  parly  and  to  no  opinion; 
hut  the  more  prudent  never  ventured  lo  sit. 
They  stood  in  groups  at  the  bar,  and  slunlc 
nwny  whenever  a  vote  was  prolmble.  The 
sittings,  once  so  long  and  so  violent,  were 
cold  and  short.  Trifling  details  were  dis- 
cussed nniil  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
appeared.  The  Committee,  headed  by  their 
rapjiortevr  (the  member  charged  lo  an- 
nouoco  ibeir  decisions),  entered  with  the 
uir  of  masters.  In  their  progress  10  the 
tribune  they  were  preceded  and  followed  by 
those  who  were  striving  to  propitiate  lUam 
hy  apparent  devotion.  There  was  deep 
silence  until  the  rapporteur  spoke:  every 
one  sought  to  read  in  his  countenance 
whether  lie  was  lo  announce  a  victory  or  a 
proscription.  His  proposals,  whatever  they 
were,  ivere  8ervil«V>j  »An\iV^4.j  ^twi-w^'j  v^ 
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iilence  ;  but  if  a  word  n-ere  spokco,  it  was 
merely  sn  echo.'* 

Sucii  was  the  mate  of  thinffi  whenj  on  the 
2*lh  pTairia}  (l2ih  June,  1791),  Bourdon 
de  I'OIbb  rciucsted  a  visit  from  M.  Bcrryer. 
He  went,  Utile  expecting  the  rriglitful  con- 
fidence that  n-as  to  be  reposed  in  lilm. 
*  Robespierre,*  snid  Bourdon,  *ba»  become 
mj*  enemy.  Ho  intend*  to  murder  me  by 
the  ffuilloiine.  1  have  resolved  to  be  be- 
forehand, and  to  destroy  him  with  ray  own 
hand.'  As  proofs  of  his  coumgc  and  reso- 
lution, he  displayed  the  dress  which  he  had 
worn  at  the  storm  of  the  Bastile,  still  cov- 
ered ivith  the  blood  of  its  defenders  j  the 
plumes  which  hud  ornamented  his  cap  in 
the  Vcndt'-an  war,  torn  by  balls  in  every 
feather }  and  the  hugo  sword  with  which 
he  had  pierced  many  an  enemy,  and  which 
was  now  to  bo  plunged  into  the  heart  of 
Robespierre.  M.  Berryer  listened  in  (er- 
ror; but  still  more  dangerous  matter  was 
to  come.  Bourdon  added,  that  he  bad  se- 
lected him  as  depositary  not  only  of  his 
secrets  but  of  his  last  wi^es  and  of  his 
fortune,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  parcel 
containing  his  will,  his  title-deeds,  and  in- 
alructions  to  be  followed  in  the  very  prob- 
able event  of  Bourdon's  fall  before  he  had 
an  opportnnily  lo  execute  bis  attempt,  or 
in  coiiRcquctice  of  the  attempt. 

For  forty-6vet  anxious  days,  nnd  almost 
aleeplesa  nights,  M.  Berryer  retained  this 
terrible  depotil.  He  was  now  for  the  first 
time  an  nctnnl  eonepirntor.  His  connection 
with  the  chief  conspirator  was  notorious. 
His  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  Bourdon^s 
trami!diate  success  in  destroying  by  his 
own  hand,  both  Robespierre  and  the  oligar- 
chy of  which  he  was  toe  president.  Assas- 
sination is  a  desperate  resoureo.  The  at- 
tempt itself  rarely  succeeds,  and  where  it 
does  succeed  rarely  produces  the  intended 
resnll. 

Happily  for  M.  Berryer  events  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  We  have  said  that  lite  com- 
mittees were  omnipotent ;  but  their  power 
dtpctidtrd  more  obviously  and  immediately 
ihnn  that  of  gorernnienifi  in  general,  uri 
opinion.  They  had  not,  like  the  tyrannies 
that  succeeded  them,  an  armed  force  trained 
to  unreflecting  obedience.  While  the  Con- 
vention bent  befoi-e  them,  they  seemed  to 
be  irresistible;  but  tbe  Convention  was 
obedient,  not  from  aifection  or  conhdenco, 

■  JMcvun'rvf  sur  la  Convention  *t  U  DirtctHre, 
Patifl,  1S37,     Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

t  M.  Berripf  ?bJ'«  «itleen  dnys  j  lini  ihe  lime  bc- 
Iwsen  th«  S<th  Prairiai  nuA  'th«  8lh  IJtmmdar. 
int  It,  from  the  ISlh  af  Jane  tn  itio  27lh  of  July. 

IS  rort)'-fivt)  dnyg.     Perhaps  tli9  eiror  uinj  lie  in 


for  the  commttlees  were  objects  of  dialnisi 
and  hatred,  but  because  they  were  supposed 
10  have  the  support  of  the  ISntional  Guards: 
how  far  ihot  (>uppOMtion  wis  true,  was  a 
doubt  not   to   be  solved   without   extreme 

Ceril,  for  the  fact  could  be  ascertained  only 
y  resistance,  and  if  they  really  bad  that 
support,  those  who  resisted  must  perish. 
Dissensions  among  themselves  forced  the 
decision  of  this  treincndous  question.  Ro* 
besplcrre  threw  all  his  colleagues  in  tbe 
committees  into  shade.  He  formed,  with 
his  devoted  adherents  St.  Just  and  Couthon, 
what  began  to  be  called  the  triumvirate:  a 
sort  of  committee  of  the  committees,  which 
controlled  nil  their  operations,  (t  w»a 
rather,  however,  a  dictatorship  than  a  tri- 
umvirate ;  for  St.  Just  from  rnnaiicism,  and 
Couthon  from  servility,  were  mere  iostni* 
ments. 

Robespierre  did  pot  owe  his  predomin- 
ance to  his  talents  ;  for  his  talents,  though 
it  is  abeurd  to  deny  him  great  talents  both 
OS  a  writer  nnd  as  a  speaker,  were  inferior 
to  those  of  several  of  his  rivals,  and  even  of 
his  dependents  ;  nor  to  his  courage,  for 
there  he  was  positively  deficient.  But  he 
had  insatiable  ambition,  and  insatiable  va* 
nity,  and  no  passion  that  interfered  with 
them.  He  bad  no  love  of  money,  of  osten- 
iRlion,  of  pleasure,  or  of  esse.  He  had  no 
friendship,  no  pity,  no  tnith,  no  shame,  and 
no  remorse:  he  appeared,  therefore,  to 
bare  an  iaHexible  will.  The  weakest  part 
uf  his  character  was  the  combination  of 
ambition  with  vanity  ;  but  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  these  passions  acted  well 
together.  His  desire  ofiinnicdiatd  applause 
led  him  to  flatter  the  selMove  of  the  Parisloa 
mob,  by  an  adulation  of  which  no  man  with 
self-respect  coold  have  been  guilty  ;  to  en- 
courage all  their  most  mischievous  preju- 
dices, end  to  stimulate  all  their  worst 
passions.  In  any  ordinary  state  of  society 
such  condnct  would  have  been  fatal  to  hi* 
prospects  as  a  statesman  \  but  in  a  revolu- 
tion it  gave  hini  unboundi^d  popularity,  and 
popularity  v^'ns  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
bis  love  of  power  impelled  him  to  destroy 
thoBu  whose  iufluencc  interfered  with  his 
own,  and  thus  pleased  at  the  same  time  hii 
\  vanity  by  leaving  him  the  only  promineot 
figure. 

But  the  lime  was  come  when  the  gralU 
ficatlon  of  both  those  passions  at  onue  be- 
came impossible.  He  might,  perhaps,  hava 
retained  predominant  power  if  he  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  reality,  and  allowed  hii 
colleagues  to  appear  to  the  world  as  bi& 
equals  ;  hut  this  was  repugnant  to  his  vanity, 
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of  admiration  if  he  hnd  allowed  iliem  tn  be 
rrally  hit  nsRoointen  in  power;  but  tbi^  in- 
terfcrcd  wiili  his  ambitiun.     He  wished  to 
nbsorb  all  puwer  sud  all  rcputotiun  ;  to  be 
tbc  dictator  o(  a  Tepiiblii^  of  which  his  will 
VKtis  to  be  ih(?  la IV  ;  and  lo  be  the  high  priest 
of  a  reltsion  which  his  recognition  had  es- 
tnblisbed.     To  do  this  ii  was  necessary  to 
destroy  hid  present  nssociaiea  ;  and  as  their 
remo\'al  would  have  revived  the  more  mo* 
, derate  revolutionary  party,  of  which  Dan- 
ton  had  been  ibe  bead,  it  was  also  necvs- 
nry  lo  destroy  the  remnant  of  Dantonists. 
XI)Mfl  objects  could  be   eflected,  however, 
ooly  by  tho  utd  either  of  the  Convention,  or 
of  ihe  Commune  of  Paris,  nn<f  the  National 
Guards.     If  he  could  obtain  from  the  Con* 
veotion   a  decree  for  their  arrest  and  accti- 
aation,  he  would  have  sncceeded ;  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  Conveotion,  deprivttd  of  nlJ 
its  influential  members,  would  hare  been  at 
his  feet.     The  Commune  was  already  de- 
voted to  him,  en  wns  Kenrioi,  ilio  oom- 
^  maodcr  of  the   National   Guards;  and  be 
H  relied   on  the   obedience  of  these  citizen 
H  troops  to  orders  in  which  all  the  authorities 
H  should  concur.     But  if  the  Coavenlion  took 
^  part  with  the   comtnittees,  he  still   hoped. 
with  the  aid  of  the  Commune  and  of  Hen- 
riot,  to  dispose  of  the  National  Guards,  and 
put  an  end,  by  terror  or  by  force,  to  all  re- 
H  ■istance.    It  mny  appear  that  it  would  have 
H  been  simpler  to  begin  by  force;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  he  expected  submission  from  the 
CoDvcntiun  i  and,  in  the  second  pinee,  until 
^ft  tbe  Convention  bad  refused  his  demands, 
^M  there  was  no  pretext  for  rising  against  it, 
^1  and    some   pretext   was   required   even    in 
^1  thrise  times,  and  even  fur  an  insurrection. 
H       At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the 
■  8th    r/urmtdor,   An.   2   (iGih  July,    IVH), 
H  Bobespierrc  commenced  his  attack.     After 
H  a  long  description  nf  the  general   mal-ad- 
I  minisiraiioo  of  the   conniry,   he   inferred 
'that  there  u'aH  aconspirncy  to  destroy  the 
republic  and  tbe  patriots  }  that  tbe  members 
of  the    two   commiiicoa  were  among  the 
conspirators;  and  timt  it  had  become  ne- 
H   eeisary  to  puniidi  ihe  traitors,  to  crush  all 
'    factions  under  the  weight  of  the  national 
authority,  and  to  raise  from  tbe  ruins  tbe 
tupremacy  of  justice  and  freedom.* 

This  speech  was  received,  as  no  speech 

Io(  Robcsptcrre^s  had  ever  before  been  re- 
ceived in  that  assembly,  with  dead  silence 
The  usual  motion,  however,  for  its  bpjng 
printed  and  distributed,  was  made  and  car- 
ried, and  the  Convention  seemed  to  rcmaii) 
in  obedience.  But  the  extremity  of  tbc 
peril  now  gave  courage  to  the  members  d( 
tho  two   coramiltees.     Those   who   spoke 


first  ventured  only  to  defend  Ihcmtelves; 
those  who  follniTed  dared  lo  recriminate. 
Robespierre,  tinaccustoiiied  to  opposition, 
began  to  explaiu  and  rctrud  :  tbc  Duntonisls 
joined  bis  opponeiiiR,  and  the  silting  ter- 
minated by  rescinding  the  resolution  for 
printing  his  speech. 

Tbc  first  ntlQck,  therefore,  bnd  been  repuls- 
ed. The  evening  and  the  night  were  spent 
by  each  party  in  preparation.  It  was  resolv- 
ed on  the  part  of  Robespierre  that  tbe  Com- 
mune should  meet  tbe  next  morning;  that 
in  the  Convention  a  definite  motion,  de- 
nouncing the  crimes  and  requiring  the  ar- 
rest  of  t'  ose  whom  it  wns  intended  to  sac* 
rilice,  shontd  be  made  by  St.  Just,  and  eo- 
forced  by  Robespierre  ;  and  ibnl  if  the  Con- 
vention refused,  tbe  Commune  should  de* 
clarc  that  the  people  liud  resumed  the  direct 
exercise  of  its  sovereignly,  should  assemble 
the  National  Guards,  and  march  to  deliver 
tbe  Convention  from  the  criminals  wbo  were 
misleading  it.  In  the  mean  lime  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  and  the  Duntonista, 
united  into  one  piirty  by  their  common  dan* 
ger,  were  employed  in  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain the  co-operation  of  the  other  parties  in 
the  Convention.  Such  was  the  detestation 
which  they  themselves  had  inspired,  and 
such  the  fear  of  Robespierre,  that  it  was  only 
afler  many  repuUes  thai  they  began  to  make 
rtny  progress.  Succeed,  however,  they  did^ 
and  the  next  da}',  the  celebrated  ^)ih  TAtr' 
midor,  when  Robcppierrc  entered  the  assem- 
bly, he  probably  had  not  ten  adherents  left 
in  a  body  of  which  two  days  before  he  had 
been  the  dictator.  « 

We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  lo  the 
scene  of  the  9th  J'AermiVor,— n  scene  pro* 
bably  unequalled  in  any  deliberative  assem- 
bly ;  when  St.  Just  was  interrupted  after  his 
first  sentence,  and  Robespierre  hud  to  listen 
hour  nfter  hour  to  the  long-compressed  ha* 
tred  of  his  revolted  suhjocis — his  cries  and 
screams  fur  the  right  of  reply,  drowned  by 
tbc  imprecations  of  his  accusers,  and  the 
bell  of  the  president ;  nniil  ni  length,  as  he 
lay  on  the  bench,  gasping  with  fatigue,  rage, 
and  terror,  he  whs  ordered  into  arrest,  to- 
■.'etber  w*ith  hi^  adherents,  St.  Jusl.Couilion, 
Le  Bas,  and  Robespierre  tbc  younger,  and 
seized  by  the  attendants  of  the  house. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  House 
.idjourned  to  seven,  exhausted  by  tho  sirug* 
i;le,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  believe  the 
result.  The  Commune  in  the  mean  time 
had  assembled,  bnt  bod  not  ocleil.  It  had 
inljourned  before  tbe  nrrcsi  of  Robespierre 
wns  known.  Indeed,  considering  the  strange- 
ness and  ihc  magnitude  of  that  event,  tiic 
news  appears  la  havt  t\Tc.\i\«i\«:'VN«i^^  i\a'4^>^. 
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Tliibiudeau  lells  us  lliat,  when  lite  Conven- 
tion met  in  iho  eveniog,  the  greater  part  of 
tho  mcnitieriv  liean]  fur  ihe  Arst  time  the 
events  of  the  mcroinp.  It  in  probable  that 
the  morning  olicniJuncc  had  been  compnra- 
lively  thin,  and  consiateil  chiefly  uf  those 
whn  the  night  before  had  concerled  their 
proceedings. 

Tite  Ccinmunc  hnd  adjourned  only  till  six. 
When  they  re-asHcmblcd,  and  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  Robespierre  nnd  his  companions, 
they  declared  that  the  People,  and  the  Com* 
inune,  Qsthe  organ  of  the  People,  hnd  resum- 
ed its  sovereignty ;  ordered  the  toeain  to 
ring  in  every  »eciion  ;  despatched  inusscn- 
ger»  on  all  »idcs  lo  call  out  the  Naiiooal 
Guards,  and  in  ithort  set  in  motion  the  in- 
fturrcctional  machinery  which  had  never 
failed  durinii  the  previous  course  of  the  Ke- 
volution.  Tliey  soon  rollecied  a  force  suf- 
tictcnt  lo  rescue  the  prisoners  from  their 
eonfinement  in  une  of  the  cummillce  rooms, 
and  to  carry  them  in  triumph  to  the  head- 
quarters of  ibc  Commune,  the  Hdtet  de  Ville. 
By  lliis  lime  it  was  nearly  eight.  The  Con- 
rentioD  reassembled,  but  it  wos  only  to  com- 
municate their  alarms.  'A  few,'  says  Thi- 
baudeau,  'had  gained  courage  by  their  suc- 
cess in  the  morning  ;  others  awnitf-d  the  re- 
sult in  silence  i  the  greater  part  were  una- 
ble to  comprehend  wnat  was  going  on.  As 
it  bccnmc  dark  the  horror  of  our  situation 
increased.  We  heard  the  noise  of  the  drums 
nnd  of  the  tocsin.  A  few  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  consider  ihc 
course  10  be  adopted,  the  others  listened  in 
the,  titmoBt  anxiety  to  the  reports  brought 
back  by  those  who  had  ventured  to  asiccr- 
tatn  the  state  of  things  without.  At  length, 
about  midnight,  the  crisis  appeared  to  ap- 
proach. Coltot  d^Herbois,  the  President, 
aaid  in  hit  sepulchral  voice,  "  Representa- 
tives, the  lime  is  come  for  us  to  die  at  our 
posts;  I  am  informed  that  Henriot's  forces 
sorround  us."  Instantly  all  the  spectators 
lied  from  the  galleries,  the  members  who 
hud  been  standing  together  io  groups,  took 
liicir  usual  seals,  and  prepared  lo  die  with 
decency.  As  for  myself,  1  bod  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  our  InMt  moment  \va8  come.'* 
It  was  true  that  llenriot  had  led  his  men  to 
the  attack.  His  rnnnun  even  were  pointed 
at  their  doors.  But  when  he  gave  the  word 
to  fire,  his  artillerymen  hesitated,  and  at 
last  refused.  Henriol,  tinding  that  his  troops 
could  not  be  depended  on,  thought  it  prudent 
to  march  them  back  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 
It  was  thus  that,  on  tho  caprice  or  the  ir- 
resolution of  half  a  dozen  men^  tbo  fate  ol 
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the  Convention,  and  perhaps  the  future  hii 
tory  of  France,  and  eren  of  £urnpe,  d( 

(tended.    For  if  the  cannon  had  fired,  an^ 
icnriot's  forces,  many  of  them  the 
men  who  three  years  before  had  storraei 
ihr  Tuileries  and  destroyed  the  defendcri 
hud  rushed  into  the  hall  whete  the  membei 
were  sitting,  merely  uwutting  their  fate  wit) 
out  any  plan  of  resisitinrc,  it  seems  probt 
ble  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nnsemM]^ 
would  have  been  massacred  on  their  feeatsj 
and  certain  that  all  who  escaped  would  baVl 
been   treated    as  they  themselves   treated 
their  ndrersaries  a  few  hours  aftem-ardt 
condemned  and  executed  without   a  trial* 
Robespierre  would  have  been  absolute  mas. 
ter  of  Paris.     Whether  he  would  or  wouldv 
not  have  been  able  lo  summon  another  rep<^H 
rescntaiivc  nsscmbiy,  or  without  one  to  re* 
tnin  the  provinces  and  tho  armies  in  subjec* 
tioD  to   Paris,  is  more  questionable.     Bui 
on  any  supposition,  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  events  would  have  been  difll-renli 
there  would  have  been  ditferent  scenes  snil 
different  actors.     Pichcgru  might  have  iml 
toted  Monk,  and  royalty  have  been  re8tor< 
by  a  native  army  in  1,794,  int^tead  of  a  foi 
eigo  one  in   1814;  or  Nnntes,  and  LyoDi 
and  Bourdeaux,  and  Toulon,  and  La  Vend^< 
might  have  successfully  risen  against  Parii, 
and  France  have  split  into  hostile  comma- 
nities.     Reform  would  have  been  dc-Iayed  la^l 
Germany,  nnd  accelerated  in  Great  Urttai^H 
and  Ireland.     The  half  minute  during  which      ' 
it  was  undecided  whether  the  artillery  would 
fire  or  not,  is  the  most  important  half  mio- 
uie  in  history. 

The  retreat  of  Hentiot  seems  to  have 
given  to  the  Convention  tho  courago  neces* 
sary  to  active  resistance.  They  declared 
Henriot,  Robespierre,  and  his  a&sociatea, 
and  the  whole  Commune  of  Paris,  AorM  rfi 
laloi;  invested  Uarras  with  the  command 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  appointed 
members  to  act  under  him  ;  despatched 
others  to  the  hesd-qunrtera  of  the  different 
sections,  to  announce  ihese  decrees  and 
summon  tho  National  Guards,  and  resolved 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  body  could  he  col> 
lected,  to  march  and  attack  ihe  Communo 
at  tbo  H6iel  de  Ville.  The  events  of  thi 
night  have  been  lold  in  so  many  difTercn^ 
ways,  that  some  future  Strauss  may  treat 
the  whole  as  a  legend.  The  following  ii 
M.  Berryer's  narrative: — 

"The  COT7W  dr  partic  of  mysertion,  Lo  W 
union,  was  at  Ihe  Hrtlcl  d*Asni4re«,  and  I  iletei 
mined   not  lo   return   home  during  the    nighl 
There  was  great  indecision  among  ns,  until 
cxhorutiooa  of  tlie  mcsaccmena  Iruai  the  Coqii 
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lioo,  marke^l  by  their  drcai,  and  raiscfU  fnitu 

Uicif  being  on  lifir*-'  ■'    -'■■■ve   ilie  audience, 

deculvd  tilt;  ivns-cnn  Aith  the  Conven- 

It.,. I       "«*■■  r.  -..i''-.  iTiiii:  ij,.tv  lo  liic 

-ipoli ; 
B  V  .1  miukctji.     VVhrn  wn  rcachr'tl  rfic 

Plii'  r.'oiiFiI.  wOiich  nl thai limft joined 

ibc  lO  order«,  wc  sat  down 

on  ■  '  ■-'cu   niiduiLrlit  undone 

ill  lltu  utorwiiig  we  were  urdcrrd  lo  lorni  coiumii, 
and  ninrch  uu  die  Htild  do  Villc,  then  ncciipicd 
by  Kobespit'rrr  aitd  liia  ns.>io(riiL[ei).  On  our  lrl\ 
vrns  ihe  &.i".tIoii  MiintLronsiBting.  Iikeoursclvcg, 
of  about  two  hnndKHl  men,  abotituR  well  ornied 
u  wfl  were,  lliree  (Tum  wiih  lighted  mntrhi-g 
prrcedcd  ns.  By  the  time  we  hail  rcncb^d  lh<* 
Omioiir  in  ilic  Rue  St.  Honorc.  our  arlillery, 
vvry  ill  coiuiDiiiulcdf   was  in  tlic  centre  oC  iIk* 


two  members  of  the  Cominunc  of  PbHi*,  who  bad 
brcn  till  acizvd  in  Ihcir  hall  DroA#t'mbly,  kcpl  in 
ciititody  Ibr  lliirly-*ix  Imur?.  and  ()ii-n,  without 
rtny  inal  bcyonif  a  mere  idonlitimtitiii,  tlirowti 
into  fiflvcn  or  ciphtrnri',  cnrried  io  ific  PIncedo 
In  KRvojulion,  ami  pxccuted.  The  tffBtor  |iRrt 
or  them  hud  commuted  no  error  cxccm  thnt  o{ 
taking  odice  in  such  Uoics  aa  ttiese.  I'JiiB  puti- 
i«bru(!Ul  en  -matse  of  a  wtiolo  body,  llK)U|,Ht  il 
mrty  conipri:li«^ud  a  ruinurily  whu  huvc  pruU-sted 
n^tiiiiht  itip  tiutH  ol  the  ninjority,  id  ll>e  uc  plus 
uHrii  of  jiulilicat  iiuquiiy.  As  1  wiw  Uiem  jtosn 
hy  to  th<-ir  drfmirul  IHlf,  I  co/igrnliilnKHl  myself 
again  and  ngnin  an  lay  re«oIiiti{in  to  rvfuse  jmb- 
he  employment. 

"litruii.  tne  mardercr  of  the  Mngarw,  wu  mf 
rtiitod  uiider  a  re>«tirion  of  llie  Convcotion,  and 
iiuOH-iJialvly  executed.  My  foniiitJable  Piiciiiy  CuT- 
tiiitial,  who  liai]  contrived  lo  sild  lo  tbc  ferocKyrvun 


column.     I  now  dincovrrt'd  by  ihccmtiof  Cour-    iif  jiidgmenta  siieh  an  bin,  by  ibv  jeutit  wilb  nhich 


don  de  I'Oi?e,  as  he  vrtm  rt'cltlyintr  thin  blunder, 
that  we  were  under  bis  commnnd.  When  wc 
reached  Ibc  open  «pnce  before  the  H6wl  dc  Viile, 
wc  found  there  many  pieces  of  cnnnon,  and  the 
troops  ul  svverul  other  sections,  apparendy  di- 
rected like  ourvelvea  against  the  Commune."  Our 
oSIctiro  had  ranged  us  ia  front  of  the  Ilfltel  de 
Villc,  with  our  cannon  behind,  to  that  we  Rhmild 
have  been  the  first  objects  of  a  diiwharjre.  While 
I  Bourdon  do  I'Oisc  was  selling  this  right,  he  no- 
:  liead  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  display  ol 
courage. 

**  Suddenly  a  cort  of  rommntion  was  heard  in 
the  -J'"  •  ■"  ■''  nt'lhe  Hfllel  do  Ville  ;  and  immc- 
idio'  riis  1  i^nw  Bourdon dcTOiMi:,  with 

I -.J  fullowers.  rush  up  the  lartre 
He  held  o  pisiol  in  cnch  hand,  a 
iwecn  his  t«eih,  and  with  hts  fiery 
r«  and  buminc'  cheeks,  looked  more  like  n  fury 
a  buinao  beinff.  In  a  minute  or  two  we 
KboiH  tn  liic  interior,  iloherpierre  the 
Iger  jimiiKsI  out  of  one  window,  Henriot 
illirown  out  of  another,  Robespierre  wa* 
Ided.  and  Le  Bail  killed  in  the  struggle. 
ion,  pretending  to  be  dfnd,  wus  IniJ  at  full 
on  ihc  coinajjoflliP  Quni  Pellelier,  until 
ick  frnm  a  bayonet  made  him  wince,  and  he 
was  removed  in  cuiiody ;  ltobe«pierre  was  car- 
ried by  tinf  oil  u  litter  to  endura  the  utmost  bit- 
tcrm'*.«  uf  death. 

''The  fipjci  morning  I  found  it  »o  difficult  to  be- 
[lieve  my  rcconeciioiiHuribc  night,  tliut,  notwith- 
indint*  my  horror  orexemlinns,  I  went  lo  ihe 
fTcrrnc*:  of  the  Tutli-rien,  which  ovrrlooks  the 
'J'lare  de  la  Bcvolution,  to  watcli  the  carts  filled 
iwitii  the  eomiuercd  party  enter  the  enrlusuro  of 
llie  L'uilluline.  The  lont;- continued  ehouts  and 
|Bpp(ftU8i'  which  Winn  follutved,  left  nic  no  doubl 
Ihftt  the  bead  of  RubcKpicrre  had  really  fallen. 

'The  next  ilny,  however,  perished  wtme  whom 
1  could  not  bnl  pily.     Tbe«u  were  the  seventy- 

On  rnnipnrinf  M.  Bcrrjrer's    itntpm^nta  wElli 

tbntS   of  othor   WhnP»»*^,   Wv  nrti  inclinnl   fo   be- 

sMj  lh«l  thn  y;r(*«i»'  purl  r>f  lliff»B  lft>rp»  comiitetl 

'ibe  ^«ll•m«l  G'inrtl».  wtio  bad  oilKiniilty  utwyed 

nsnTllie  ('omniiinp;  nnd  wlium   llic  re- 

I  nriol,   Itift   l^■^:f^c•   M'htcti   ouilavrtd   ibc 

' .  niid  the  a  rQiimc-iitt  of  ihe  mcmborB  who 

111    bfvo  lenl  out,  Itaii  tutnAijUBally  indiicwt  lo 
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ti4>  Dnibiitcrcd  then,  was  devtr\>yetl  by  lb«  in^rati. 
tude  of  a  wretch  hke  faimscU,  He  bad  e^raped 
fiom  the  Hftiol  do  Vitl«  in  the  confiwion  of  tho 
oiglil  of  the  Uth  Tbormidor,  IKd  lo  llie  rirer  sjdo, 
and  Uy  bid  for  two  dnys  at  the  boilom  of  a  barge. 
At  length  be  was  forced  by  hunger  from  bis  relreal, 
and  reached  Ihe  bouse  of  a  petty  ebo^kerper,  wlto 
owed  lo  liim  bis  marriage  nnd  bis  estnbiiBbmeni  to 
bu»>ine9?.  It  wax  Iste,  and  be  found  the  husband 
and  wife  in  the  back  room.  While  the  wife  was 
providing  bmiwitb  rbo'I.tbo  bu^baiid  weiu  (brward 
under  the  nrelencv  of  eluding  bis  «bop  ;  but  in  fact 
It  wss  lo  il*-iioiincu  bis  beiiefAclur  and  coll  in  Uhj 
police.  Coffinlial  remsted,  was  lied  and  ibruwa 
into  a  carl,  and  camod  to  mst&nt  txpculion, shout- 
ing and  Krtaniing  in  impotent  rsge."* 

Experience  bad  proved  the  mischiers  and 
tbc  dnngcrti,  both  to  rulers  and  to  subjects, 
of  what  had  been  called  revolutionary  g'o- 
vernmciit ;  that  is  to  say,  government  by  a 
single  assembly  repreBcnliog  the  omnipu- 
tcnce  of  tbc  people,  and  exercising  or  dele- 
gating to  its  own  instrumeata  all  legislutive 
and  executive  powers.  The  surviving  lead- 
ers, therefore,  in  the  Convention,  a  small 
minority  of  the  reniarlcable  men  whom  it 
once  contained,  employed  themselves  in 
preparing,  for  the  third  time,  a  constitution. 
The  constitution  of  1791  bad  failed,  partly 
from  its  intrinsic  defect*,  partly  from  the 
dieinctinolion  of  the  separate  authorities  to 
acknowIed{[e  the  rights  which  the  con^litu- 
tion  gave  to  others,  or  the  retftratnts  which 
it  itn{>osed  on  themselves;  and  partly  from 
the  violent  and  unjust  nggreBsiona  of  foreign 
powers.  That  of  17!m  had  been  prepared 
in  a  week,  accepted  by  the  people  in  three 
days,  and  immediately  suspended.  It 
scarcely  differed,  in  fact,  from  the  existing 
revolutionary  government,  except  by  sub- 
jecting lo  annual  re-election  the  single  oa* 
sembty  which  was  lo  govern  as  a  sort  of 
committee  of  the  nation.  I'he  wisdom  of 
the  constitution  of   1795  has  been  highly 
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praiseil.  We  have  been  lold  that  it  would 
hnve  etidureJ,  ond  cndurcJ  bencncislly,  if 
any  governmeni  iiol  monnrchical  could  have 
supported  ilseir  in  Frniicc.  Ii  wus  prepared 
at  leifiurc,  and  by  nieu  of  talents,  knowledge 
and  inlc;;;rity  ;  and,  as  it  was  tlie  result  ol 
•tx  years*  experience  in  revolniion,  ii  pro- 
ridcd  against  the  most  obvious  of  the  dis* 
orders  under  «'liicb  ihc  previous  govern- 
ments had  fallen.  It  provided  against  the 
dangers  of  univerbol  suffrage  by  csiablidhing 
indirect  eteciioo ;  and  by  requiring  from 
the  firai  body  of  electors,  the  members  of 
what  Were  called  the  primary  assemblies,  a 
qiialiGcation  depending  on  taxation;  and 
from  the  second  body,  the  members  of  the 
electoral  assemblies,  a  qualification  depcnd- 
ia^  on  property.  It  guarded  against  rasb 
legifi]alian,  by  dividing  the  legiblalive  body 
into  two  chambers;  one  intrusted  with  the 
preparoiiou  of  laivs,  the  other  with  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  It  created  a  sepa- 
rate executive,  consisting  of  a  Directory  of 
five  persons  appointed  b)'  the  Chambers, 
and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  union  of 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  by  pro- 
bibitins  any  roember  of  either  chamber 
frotn  filling  any  other  ofEce  whatever.  It 
guarded  against  permanence  in  office,  by 
enaetinf^  that  no  one  should  be  an  elector  of 
the  higher  order,  that  is  to  say,  a  member 
of  an  electoral  assembly,  for  two  successive 
years,  or  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
for  more  than  six  successive  yeors,  or  a 
director  for  more  than  five  years.  One  di- 
rector and  a  third  of  the  legislature  were 
to  retire  annually  ;  the  first  by  lot,  the  se- 
cond according  to  seniority  of  election. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  such  a  constitution  could 
have  been  permanent.  Its  fundamental 
principles  were  change  and  collision. 
Neither  the  electoral,  the  legislative,  nor 
the  executive  body  were  to  remain  unal- 
tered for  more  than  one  year.  It  made 
experience  in  public  afliiirs  a  positive  dis- 
qualification. A  member  of  the  legislature 
was  not  re-eligiblc  till  after  two  years'  in- 
terval, nor  a  member  of  the  Directory  till 
after  five-  The  members  of  the  legislature, 
incapable  of  any  other  functions,  were  ne- 
cessarily in  opposition  to  the  Directory. 
The  five  directors,  with  no  head,  and  no 
common  interest,  whom  accident  bad  made 
colleagues^  and  accident  was  to  separate, 
necessarily  split  into  factions.  All  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government  were  sacriliced 
to  republican  jealousy  of  those  to  whom 
power  was  to  be  intrusted. 

The  fitness  of  this  new  government  to 
irithsiand  assaults  from  without,  cannot  be 
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said  to  have  been  tried.  Before  it  had  lasted 
two  years  it  was  destroyed  from  within  ( 
and  with  it  was  destoyed,  for  many  year*, 
all  hope  of  constitutional,  or  even  legal, 
government  in  France.  From  ibe  unlinppy 
morning  of  the  I8ih  fruc/it/tv,  An.ri(Srpt. 
♦,  n97),  when  o  portion  of  the  Directorf 
used  a  military  force  to  overpower  iheir 
colleagues  and  the  two  representative 
bodies  of  France,  the  army  had  become  the 
masters  of  the  aiatc.  Such  a  precedent  onca 
set  was  not  to  be  recalled.  For  many  sub- 
sequent years  the  drum  was  sube-titulcd  for 
the  tocstu,  the  voice  of  the  general  for  that 
of  the  demagogue,  and  a  military  commis> 
sion  for  n  revolutionary  tribunal.  From  that 
lime  the  history  of  France  loses  its  interest. 
From  the  history  of  o  nation  tt  becomes  the 
history  of  an  army;  and  soon  aftenvardt 
the  biography  of  the  individual  whose  ge- 
nius enabled  him  to  seize  that  coarse  but 
irresistible  instrument.  The  pictnresqutj 
and  exciting  acts  of  the  vast  drama  were 
ended  ;  the  great  actors,  whose  audacity  uf 
thought,  Imiguagc,  and  conduct,  had 
crowded  into  SIX  years,  changes  ihut  seemed 
to  require  centuries,  had  perished,  were 
exiled,  or  were  silenced.  Ihe  work  of  de* 
Btruction  ended  with  the  Convention:  that 
of  reconstruction  begnn  with  the  Consulate. 
The  Directory  was  nn  interval  of  fraud  and 
force  applied  to  personal  purposes — combi- 
ning the  insecurity  of  a  revulution  witliout 
its  enthusiasm,  and  the  oppression  of  a 
tyranny  without  its  vigor. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  fiomelhinff 
resembling  rcgnlor  government,  restored 
M.  Bcrrycr  to  the  public  exercise  of  his 
profession.  One  of  bis  first  appearances 
was  in  defence  of  a  member  of  the  rev- 
olutionary committee  who  had  been  one  of 
the  petty  despots  of  his  section.  Their  acts 
of  oppression  were  passed  over  as  inciden* 
tal  to  their  ofHce,  but  it  was  thought  safe 
to  attack  their  miserable  pecniations.— 
Among  these  was  the  robberj' of  a  chapel: 
the  knife-grinder  had  appropriated  tha 
cloth,  the  president  had  turnvu  the  Telvet 
uf  the  high  altar  into  n  pair  of  breeches, 
the  shoe-cleaner  had  taken  the  silk,  th9 
porter  the  silver  fringes,  and  the  fifth 
member  the  linen.  The  sboe-clenner  had 
been  M.  Berryet^s  patron,  hod  obtained  s 
passport  for  him  at  a  critical  time,  and  had 
given  countenance  and  protection  to  80tD« 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  section, 
who  bad  the  merit  of  being  the  cuetomers 
of  his  stall.  These  services  were  ur^cd  by 
M.  Berryer,  and  accepted  by  the  judges  as 
an  excuse  for  the  sacrilege. 

More  aeriouft  queslious  soon  arose.    Is  a 
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cottntry  in  which  the  law  had  been  power- 
leM  for  Tienrly  two  year* — in  which  proper 

[ly  bn<l  been  a.  grouiitl  fur  pruscripuun,  and 
evorj'  utratogeni  had  becu  used  to  conceal 

It — m  which  ihe  legal  currency  had  been  in 

u  courve  of  daily  dcprcciuiion,  while  death 
^rasthc  punishment  uf  lho»e  wbureniurcd 
10  refiiKe  it,  or  even  to  take  it  ni  le&s  than 

*ii»  ooininut    ralue — where   eren  the  con* 

^nccliun  and  mutual  rights  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  purcol  and  child,  had  been  fluciu- 
Btiog — the  relations  of  individuals  lowardf 
one  another,  and  towards  the  properly 
which  bad  escaped  conGscation,  required 
to  be  ascertained. 

M.  Bcrryer's  narratives  of  bis  contests 
on  questions  depending  on  marriage,  di- 
Torcc,  and  legitimacy,  are  iaicresting. — 
They  describe  a  community  unsupported 
by  Tclicion.  delicacy,  or  morality  —  in 
which  virtues  bad  lO  often  been  declared 
lo  be  criminal,  and  crimes  to  be  virtuous, 
tbat  public  opinion  had  been  destroyed, 
and  with  il  the  conscience  and  even  the 
setf-re*pect  of  individuals.  Brothers  and 
sisters  bred  up  together  attack  one  an- 
other's legitimacy,  women  set  n$ide  their 
ewD  marriages,  husbands  disavow  their 
wives,  and  parents  ihcir  children  ;  in  short, 
a])  the  misery  is  exhibited  of  a  suciely  in 
which  mere  law  is  the  only  restraint.  But 
]U.  Berryer's  storieft  of  this  kind  are  too 
concise,  and  too  much  alike  in  their  fca- 
lares,  tube  interestiug  in  such  an  abridge- 
ofDt  as  wc  could  give  them.     We  shall  »e- 

Oect,  therefore,  some  oiher  incidents  from 

l^llis  parti-colored  narrative. 

Ouc  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  ono  of 
those  which  throw  most  light  upon  the  io- 

'iernftl  stats  of  France,  during  the  interval 
between  the  Keiga  of  Terror  and  the  Con- 
■ukiie,  is  a  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  Cliar- 
Ires,  iu  which  M-  Berryer  was  only  a  spec- 
tator. For  some  years  previous  to  the  tri- 
al, which  appears  to  have  taken  place  iu  the 
year  17D5,  a  large  tract  of  country,  of 
which  the  forest  of  Orgercs,  extending  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  Chaises,  is  the  cen- 
tre, had  been  infested  by  bauds  of  rufiians, 
who,  from  their  use  of  fire  as  an  instrument 
of  torture^  acquired  the  name  of  Cfiauffcurt. 
They  were  accustomed  to  surround  lonely 
urm-faoaset  in  numbers  too  large  for  resist* 
tnee,  bind  the  male?,  and  force  the  fe- 
males, by  Hre  applied  to  the  fecit,  to  discov- 
er the  property  of  the  family.  From  the 
cumber  of  their  outrages,  the  uuiformity  of 
their  proceedings,  and  (he  skill  with  which 
Ihcy  were  conducted,  it  was  inferred  that 
they  formed  a  large  confederacy,  acting  on 
iyilein,aad  obeying  some  central  authori- 


ty. But  this  was  mere  suspicion  :  com* 
mon  as  the  eriroe  wnf,  not  one  of  tliQ  orim- 
ionls  was  idcntiAed.  One  day,  however, 
(WO  f^end'trmcs,  as  they  oru^'ird  a  por- 
tion of  the  forest,  found  a  child  about  ten 
years  old,  the  iingularily  of  whoso  dress 
excited  their  curiosity,  tic  asked  fur  food, 
and  was  persuaded  lo  accompany  them  to  a 
neighboring  town.  A  good  breakfast  and 
a  glass  of  wine  obtained  his  confidence. — 
He  lotd  them  that  he  lived  with  his  father 
and  mother,  aud  many  other  families,  id  a 
vast  cavern  in  the  forest.  That  a  great  many 
men  came  there  from  lime  to  lime,  briug* 
ing  with  them  sometimes  plate,  and  other 
valuables,  which  were  aftern-ards  taken 
away,  and  sometimee  provisions  and  clothes 
for  the  inhabitants.  It  seemed  probable 
[hat  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chauffeurs  was 
now  detected;  but,  instead  of  attacking 
the  cavern,  the  result  of  which  would  have 
been  only  the  seizure  of  those  who  might 
be  in  it  at  the  time,  and  the  alarm  and  escape 
of  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  it 
was  resolved  to  use  the  child  as  a  meant 
of  arresting  the  out-door  brigands,  one  by 
one,  and  to  reserve  the  cavern  for  the  last> 
For  this  purpose,  the  child,  to  whom  wo 
will  give,  by  anticipation,  the  name  of  A'n- 
fm^  which  he  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  played  his  pari, 
was  disguised  by  good  clothes,  and  placed, 
under  the  care  of  a  woman  who  acted  as 
his  nurse,  at  the  corners  of  the  morkets  of 
the  towns  to  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
brigands  would  resort  to  sell  the  plundered 
property.  Whenever  he  saw  a  face  with 
which  he  had  become  firailtar  in  the  cav- 
ern, he  gave  a  sign,  and  the  person  indica- 
ted was  arrested.  At  length  the  number 
exceeded  a  hundred  ;  descriptions  of  the 
prisoners,  and  of  the  properly  found  oti 
them,  were  published  ;  and  evidence  poured 
in  from  all  sides.  The  trial  lasted  several 
days.  Every  morning  the  accused,  about 
1 12  in  number,  were  marched  in  a  long  col- 
umn, guarded  by  a  numerous  escort, 
through  the  the  streets  of  Chartrcs,  to  a 
church  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  on  this  occasion  as  a 
court,  and  was  large  enough  to  exhibit 
them  all  to  the  witneases  and  the  jury. 
Berryer  dwells  on  the  horrors  of  the  ci 
dcnce,  particularly  on  that  of  the  daughters ' 
of  an  opulent  proprietor,  three  sisters, 
whose  feet  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  come  on  crutches 
iuto  the  court. 

It  appeared  that  the  cavern,  or  rather  the 
collection  of  caveras,  from  whence  Finfin 
hod  wandered,  wfl.%i\.\i»A.%&."wi.^t\?s**wi* 
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cessiUc  portion  of  the  forest ;  and  formed 
out  of  liic  qnorrics  wliicli  bad  furnished  the 
«tong  for  i]ic  mngtiilicent  cathedral  of  Char- 
trei.  Here  a  colony  of  mnlefnctorn,  male 
and  remate,  had  been  founded,  which  recruit- 
ed itA«lf,  nnrtly  by  immigration  and  partly 
by  nnliiml  increase.  I^ike  ihe  Indian  asso* 
cmtion9  of  the  Thugs,  it  had  a  g;overnment, 
lawi.  and  police,  adapted  to  the  frigbtrul 
profession  of  its  members.  It  bod  corres- 
ponding members,  who  indicated  the  dwell- 
ings most  fit  for  attack,  and  an  executive, 
which  planned  expeditions,  and  appointed 
the  persons  tvbo  were  to  elfect,  them.  The 
irhole  112  were  convicted.  At  asubseqnent 
period,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
posQ  nf  a  body  of  criminals  for  whom  death 
was  the  only  appropriate  sentence,  and  who 
n'ould  have  been  thought  too  numerous  for 
stich  a  ptmiKhmcnt;  but  in  1795,  and  in 
France,  men  wereaccustomcd  to  such  scenes^ 
and  M.  Berryer  passes  over  their  execution 
without  remark. 

Durinir  the  six  jrears  which  elapsed  be- 
tween M.  Herryer's  return  to  h\9  profesaion 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  his  principal  em- 
ployment— as  bonomblc  as  it  was  ineflect* 
ual — was  the  defence  of  neutral  owners 
against  French  privateers.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  (he  war  in  1703,  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention had  given  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
of  capture  to  iho  local  tribunals  of  France, 
and  even  to  the  French  consuls  in  foreign 
parts. 

"It  becttnp,"  siTR  M.  Borryer,  "b  presumpliou 
of  law  in  those  local  prize  coiirtc,  that  not  a  vockoJ 
th«l  iravcrserl  tho  ocesn  was  really  neutral ;  that 
every  cnreo  was  in  fact  Knglish  property  ;  ami  thai 
all  tiic  exteriors  of  nruiraiity  were  rraii'd^  tobeex- 
)KM4xl  or  eluded.  The  mniit  fnvolous  ot)ycUon« 
weri}  raised  lo  tho  i)iiri;rent  utLpc-ra  by  which  the 
nationality  of  lliu  ship,  or  tiie  ownership  of  ihe 
carjgo,  was  pravcil,  and  always  with  success.  Every 
tyllablo  In  every  passport  uraa  chsllengcd,  and  eve- 
ry change  that,  daring  a  [ong  vnyage,  hsd  takc^n 
place  in  the  crew.  But  when  the'taw  of  I7U8  had 
dccttrcd  pooil  prize  every  vppmI  containing  roods 
(nutrtkanjises)  the  produce  of  Cti|;land.  or  o?  sny 
Eogliiih  dcpt-ntlency,  tlm  nibbtrifn  v(  the  privnteem 
Wer«  unri.'8trained.  Thvy  seiKed,  nbsoluli^ly  with- 
out exception,  evcrr  vesA^I  which  tliey  met  with  al 
na,  whati^ver  tbo  ffag.  for  they  wero  cure  lo  find 
on  board  iome  English  goode^  It  might  bnvo  been 
auppTMcil  ihni  ilir  word  gnadi  (marckandises)  meant 
BOniethiiii;  inleniled  for  Rule,  or  at  Irast  sontcthing 
ibr  which  fritight  was  to  be  paid.  It  wu  bnltj  lo 
compa>hcnd  the  mi-rc  furniture  of  a  cabin,  a  bed,  a 
cbair.  or  a  carpel,  or  even  a  knifo  or  a  razor  uied 
by  the  captain.  Thn  prt'oence  of  any  such  article 
dn-w  aftpr  it  the  confiscntion  of  ship  and  cargo, 
rallied  perhaps  at  millinni;.  An  aiipiral  was  indeiv] 
given  frnm  the  tribunal  which  sat  in  a  French  port 
toibc  tribunal  of  the  district,  and  fVom  the  jtulgnifmt 
of  the  French  couaul  abroad  to  a  court  siituig  in 


France ;  but  the  right  km  ko  given  as  to  bo  bene* 
ficinl  only  to  caplom.  In  the  rare  case  of  a  judg* 
meat  favorable  to  the  ncntnt,  iho  capior  could  ap> 
peal,  snd  the  vessel  and  cnr^o  were  tft^tairted  till 
ihfi  i-vcnt  Was  hnown  ;  but  every  senitncc  of  an 
infi'fior  ci'iit  in  favor  qTk  rsplor  wns  put  into  im- 
nicdiale  execution.  No  sectmty  for  costs  or  for 
restilutjon  was  rfquired,nnd  the  iH'uiral,  HUpposiftg 
him  to  succeed  on  appeal,  had  generally  a  inera 
chiim  for  damages;  a  claim  which  the  captora  ren- 
dered migaiory,  by  converting  tbeao  undertakings 
into  a  iuint  stocl!,  of  which  Die  shares  p<i«sed  by 
mere  deliver)',  so  thni  tlie  persons  liable  were  un- 
known,  and  were  conmaDtly  changing. 

*'Sucbwas  the  state  of  the  law,  or  oriheadmin> 
(Btration  of  the  law,  under  which,  in  the  bfginnirg 
of  the  year  1708,  1  was  called,  for  Uie  first  limi-, 
as  counsel  to  Nantes.  Hy  clients  were  Mr««ra. 
Dunlzfvis  end  Vo.,  orxi  of  the  first  mercanula 
hnuflen  in  Copenbsgen.  'I'faey  were  tbe  owaen 
of  ihu  Bern&torf  and  ibe  Norge,  worth  mora  than 
three  millioox  of  francs,  which  bad  been  captured 
by  N'antea  privateers,  and  condemned  by  tlie  infe- 
rior tribunal.  Il  was  admitted,  indeed  stated  in  the 
sentena*.  that  they  were  bonA  fide  Danish  proper, 
ty.  The  only  jiretciice  for  condenmation  kbs  non- 
compliance, on  tbe  part  of  the  captain,  wiih  some 
mere  formal  regulations,  imposed  iodoed  by  tba 
recent  municiniiT  law  of  France,  which  could  not, 
except  ill  violation  of  Ihe  treaty  made  b^twtrca 
Franco  and  Denmark  in  M^ithv  apphed  to  tlie 
rihipa  of  our  allies  the  Danes.  I  urgrd  the  express 
words  of  the  treaty ;  1  urged  its  rect^iiion  In  a 
similar  case  by  the  neighborii^  tribunal  of  St. 
Brienne.  Such  was  the  influence  of  my  arguraenta 
on  public  opinion,  even  in  Nantes,  that  itiKtrumenta, 
purporting  lo  assigii  shares  in  Uie  prizes,  were  not 
saleable,  except  at  noiniiial  prices.  Dy  au  abuse 
which  had  become  habitual,  the  superior  court  of 
justice  in  Nantes  applied  for  instructions  lo  tbo 
Directory,  iht?n  the  rulers  of  France.  I  inKtuntly 
returned  to  I'arip,  in  tl*e  hope  of  inducing  tbe  di- 
rectory, if  they  interfered  in  a  matter  of  law,  at 
!ea«t  to  interfere  in  tavor  of  the  treaty.  But  ii  waa 
in  vain.  I  soon  beard  iJial  the  law  of  nalioot  bad 
U-vn  overrulc-d,  and  tlic  vee«eli>  boally  condemned. 
The  noioriety  of  these  decisions  cave  a  sUtJ  further 
extension  to  the  piracy  of  our  privateers.  They 
seized  even  the  coasting  traders  of  the  Mediterr*. 
nean,  a«  they  wore  proceeding,  al  a  disianco  from 
any  seat  of  war.  f^om  one  port  belonging  to  our 
allies  lo  another.  Hundreds  of  appeals  were  put 
into  my  bandts  nut  fn>m  tlic  hope  of  redrcsr,  but 
bccausv  the  puligips  which  insured  agsiii»l  capiuro 
required  ihat  emy  means  lo  ward  olT  coudumna- 
tion  should  have  been  exhaiiBled.  Tlie  neutral 
captains  and  supercargoes  crowde«I  to  my  nffic*.* — • 
men  who  had  been  iniruoled  with  millinns :  aod 
now,  deprivtrd  of  tbeir  own  litUn  nnul^,  atid  evc^i 
of  their  baggage,  had  to  depend  on  the  consuls  of 
their  rouatrius  for  tho  means  of  existence  during 
the  suit.  In  one  matter,  1  so  fkrsliook  the  Court 
of  Appeal  as  to  delav  its  judgment  fur  onu  day.  It 
was  the  case  of  the  yederolml,  a  ship  Iclongiiig  to 
citiKens  of  the  United  States  of  .^mrriea,  with 
whom  we  were  in  strict  alliance.  Tbe  ground  of 
conliscation  was  a  strip  of  carpet  by  the  captain's 
bedaide.  Jt  was  discovered,  or  prctendod  to  tm  Jia- 
covcred)  that  tbu  bit  of  carpeting  waa  of  Enghib 
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llDtuiuButure.  O 

[bad  been  comJemned. 
[■ddrcsa.  Ibc  cuurt  *tn 


ncc,  the  stiip  »nd  her 

Ml  mid  n  Imir  of  franca. 

At  Hie  cuDcluvioD  of  my 

jirocBf^ing  lo  rovewo  tin: 

Ct>aJ?intii)lion.     One  juili;?  only  ariff]^<Ht«d  a  doubl. 

I'Uv  tlfCitiioo  W1L1  lulj  mni'Til  tu  ttu*  next  iloy,  ant) 

[WM  lliun  jfivcn  in  fmorof  Ui..«  cnpiom.    G<*ni-t«lly, 

]]  b&d  no  cIuQ  to  tliQ  proceeiliii^a  of  the  Court  ol 

l^ppeal,  biu  comi^tiaivd  1  coulH  Bccount  for  ihi>in. 

ifly  in  Ih''  moriiinif  nillingB "f  tliL*  Council  of  Tivt 

;lrefl(LowerCDBnitKrat'Fr«nc'?],or  vi-li«n  the 

"  ince  Wu  tllin,  the  pirates  aavA  lo  obtain  from 

icrmbcrs  present  rvioluhoDs  of  the  Ctia.nber. 

dccUnn;;  iti  Iht-ir  fkrur  tlin  law  on  any  litigated 

{mint,  and  tlie^e  rPftoIntioiM  wre  c<tii8»lort-d  dcci- 

•ire.   Owf  day.  durin;f  U»e  ItttiLrittg  of  a  co6<',  1  »aw 

a  uMO.  whoni  I  bdliiiVL'd  to  bo  &  deputy  froni  the 

'Moth,  civii  a  paper  to  ihe  frovernniont  commiMion- 

*  «T.    Wliilc  Ibey  were  whinpsrinjj  together,  I  rushed 

ttovards  tbeta,  m  order  lo  ascertain  the  nnturo  of 

i_baiinen  whicb  brought  the  di.'puiy  into  court. 

tantty  diMppt>ari.-(t,  Sir  bis  biMiTit^s  wiui  ovvr. 

t[nir  contained  a  r<>«olutw>ii  ol'lhu  hoi)«c',  de- 

|Tn2  ibi;  qii'jKtion  agftinit  my  client. 

••Tlic  uitiuiale  rtwultft  vevs  that  not  &  tmmI 

,  Ventura!  to  approach  a  FreucN  port ;  that  wo  were 

cut  off  from  Ui«  supply  of  iiidinpenitfible  comaioiJi- 

ties;  ll>at  our  privatn!r».  acting  withmit  conc<^ri 

ftqd  Without  pnidcncr.  fell  into  tJie  |K)wer  of  the 

Kojfluh  cniuKfa ;    ilist  our  rasriltuie  population 

wu  croA'drd  inlo  the  KnirliAh  priiKiiUi  whvra  many 

Jtemhed  from  il1-tn<atinent ;  tliat  our  colonics  wcn: 
CMt,  for  want  of  sBt'.oni  to  furm  a  military  marine  i 
Uid  t)U)in«Ldy,  when  the  day  of  retribution  arrived, 
ibfl  Aatc  bud  lo  pay  for  ih<t  phmJiT  which  had  been 
profilabbaaly  lo  a  few  individuals-"* 

The  revolution  which  placed  Bonaparte 
on  the  cooBular  throne  was  unquestionubty 
beneficial.  The  despotism  which  secuis  to 
be  the  ineviiabte  reaalt  of  military  rule,  was 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  factions  which 
owed  10  treason  their  rise  and  their  fall. — 
Even  the  tyranny  of  the  Empire  was  as 
preal  an  improvemeol  on  ihe  iiurif^ues  and 
violence  of  the  Directory,  as  the  Directory 
was  on  the  anarchy  of  the  Convention. 

We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  consider  the 
eighteen  months  of  the  Poaco  of  Amiens, 
Si  the  mo8t  brilliant  portion  of  the  history 
of  Franco  since  ihe  death  of  CharlemagDC. 
England  was  supposed  to  he  incapable  of 
any  but  maritime  war,  and  had  accepled  an 
insecure  and  dishonorable  peace.  The 
force  of  Russia  was  unknown,  and  neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  had  yet  adopted  the 
tjrstcms  which,  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  objects  of  gorernment,  now  ffive 
ihcm  powers  ofTensive  and  defensive,  which 
their  happier  ancestors  never  contemplated. 
The  military  suprcmney  of  France  seemed 
Mltblished  ;  and  it  was  supported  by  a  ter- 

'  Tb-.B  narratirs  li  oxtract(>d,  with  «omo  olianges 
of  arrangrmcnl,  fiom  thft  second  rolumo,  cap.  Hi. 


rilory  as  extensive  as  can  be  Ubcfully  uni- 
ted in  one  empire.  She  had  incorporated 
Snvoy,  Piedmont,  the  ^lilanese,  a  consider- 
able iHirt  of  Switzerland,  and  all  the  great 
nnd  rich  countries  ihnl  lie  between  her  pre* 
sent  frontier  nnd  the  Khme.  The  portions 
of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Ita- 
ly which  »he  had  not  niadc  French,  were 
her  dcpentlenctes.  It  is  true  thot  under  the 
Bmpire  she  acquired  a  ptill  more  extended 
territory,  and  a  still  larger  body  of  subordi' 
nate  iilties  ^  but  her  subsequent  aet|ui!ii- 
tiooswcre  not  ratified  by  Du^laud.  Tbey 
were  mere  incidents  in  a  fearful  gome,  li- 
able to  be  lorn  away,  and  in  fact  actually 
torn  away,  as  soon  as  her  fatal  system  of 
playing  double  or  quits  should  prodoce  Its 
usual  result.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  her 
cniins  were  realized.  Had  she  remained 
coolenled  with  them,  she  would  prohnbly 
now  form  the  most  powerful  empire  ths 
world  has  seen.  She  would  possess  rifty 
luiltiousof  rich,  warlike,  and  highly  civil- 
ized inhabitants,  wtih  the  best  soil,  the  best 
climate,  the  best  frontier,  and  the  best  posi- 
tion, on  the  Continent. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  tha 
extraordinary  man  who  bad  seized  the  com- 
mand of  her  destinies.  Hu  then  enjoyed 
more  real  power,  more  real  popularity,  and 
more  real  glory,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  career,  .^s  a  soldier,  be  never 
repeated  the  miracles  of  his  Italian  victories. 
In  his  subsequent  campaigns  ha  obtained 
vast  and  decisive  advenlagea  when  he  had 
a  superior  force  ;  suffered  vast  nnd  decisive 
detents  when  his  force  was  inferior ;  nnd 
when  the  force  on  each  aide  was  nearly 
balanced,  as  at  Eyiau,  Aspern,  Borodino, 
and  Ligny,  so  was  the  success.  As  a  politic 
cian,  he  was  known  only  as  a  Pacificator ; 
be  had  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  three  great  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
an  actor;  and  he  had  concluded  each  of 
them  by  a  glorious  peace.  He  owed,  it  is 
true,  his  power  to  usurpation,  but  it  was 
(he  most  pardonable  usurpation  that  history 
records.  Those  whom  he  deposed  were 
themselves  usurpers,  and  for  hundreds  that 
regretted  the  cliunge,  there  were  niilliuns 
that  bailed  it  with  delight.  Never  was 
there  an  easier  or  a  more  popular  revolu- 
tion ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  arc 
speaking,  the  millions  appeared  to  be  right. 
He  had  given  to  France  mternal  as  well  as 
oxternol  peace.  He  had  restored  the  rule 
of  law,  and  made  it  omnipotent  against  all 
except  himself.  He  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  Code  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  Continental  na- 
lion.  Hg  bod  leatoced  UftU^wi^iM'AS.'o.^s:^^ 
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in  it»  purest  form,  but  in  the  form  mom 
ntimctivi*  lo  «  people  among  whom  imigin- 
niion  nnd  pasBion  predominate  over  renson, 
nnd  who  yield  more  readily  lo  feeling,  to 
nittliorily.  ntid  to  f  sample,  ttinn  to  convic- 
tion. With  religion  he  had  restored  de- 
cency of  manners,  nnd,  in  a  constdemble 
dcgr*Te,  decency  of  morals.  He  had  eflWted 
nil  iIiIa  imd^r  the  fortne  of  a  constitution 
irhirh  dvpendiog  not  on  the  balanced  riglits 
and  privilcire«  of  closscs,  but  on  the  simple 
basis  of  cenlrnltzed  pon-er,  gave  to  the 
body  o(  the  people  the  efjuality  which  they 
aeem  to  prefer  to  real  liberty  nnd  to  real 
securiiy. 

One  of  xhc  firsi  acts  of  the  Consulate  was 
to  withdraw  matters  of  prize  from  the  ordi- 
pnry  tribunals,  and  place  ihem  in  the  hnndtf 
of  B  department  of  the  povernment,  de- 
nominated ihe  Conaeil  ties  Prists.  The  un- 
fitness of  the  petty  local  courts  had  been 
shown  ;  but  the  referring  questions  of  pure 
law  to  nn  odmiuisimtive  instead  of  a  legal 
body,  was  n  strange  anomaly.  And  when 
WT  add  ihnl  the  persons  appointed  to  decide 
betwern  French  captors  and  neiiirnl  owners, 
were  mere  officers  of  the  executive,  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  the  anomaly  became  an 
oppression.  It  is  strange  thai  M.  Berrycr, 
himself  a  lawyer,  approves  of  this  institu. 
lion  :  he  had  soon  a  remnrlcable  opporio- 
ntty  of  ascertaining  its  impartiality  and  its 
integrity. 

t  Holland,'*  nyv  M.  Bprryer,  ■  at  that  time  form, 
jng  the  Batavian  Republic,  was  in  Ihe  year  1797 
ihc  unhappy  ally  of  t>ic  RppiitiJic  or  Prance,  Tlif 
price  of  the  alli&nce  bad  been  ihe  Ims  of  all  licr 
colonicis  and  of  all  maritime  comtnetco  under  her 
own  (ii*s  :  for  aU  Indian  commodities,  and  particu- 
larly for  ten,  ill  Holland  a  nc-cessarr  of  lift',  she  de- 
pended on  that  of  Domnark,  Ihe  only  flu?  respected 
by  Kn!»latid  on  the  somlieni  oceiin.  The  reaped 
paid  by  KngUnd  to  thi?  Danivh  fing  ws**  indeed,  a 
pretence  for  its  violation  by  Prance.  The  Fpencli 
privKieens  itnd  Lite  French  tribunals  alTected  ro  bc- 
jii-ve  titat  Kngland  used  Danifth  vl-mi^'Ib  a«  the 
im^nsofher  Eaitem  com  rauni  cation.  Wh^n  it  it 
recollected  that  Uic  Indian  trade  of  Ga{;land  vrig 
carried  on  in  the  grt-nt  phrps  of  the  East  India 
Company,  wiling  In  fli^t^  and  under  convoy,  the 
ioitincf ri'tjr  of  tnia  pretence  ia  obvioua ;  but  it 
acrvfil  oa  a  convenient  instrument  of  pillage,  par- 
ticularly in  ihe  case  whirh  I  am  about  lo  relate. 

*'Ia  lliu  autumn  or  1797  t^c  Balavian  Republic 
niehed  to  import  a  year's  stipply  ofgrecn  tea.  The 
sttrmpt  to  fend  from  Amsterdam  to  Canton  ten 
millions  of  franca  of  Dutch  property,  and  to  bring 
It  back  in  to  peculiar  a  tbrm,  was  very  difiicult  and 
verv  penlout;  on  the  one  iiand  the  acas  of  Africa 
and  Asia  were  twarmiog-  wilJi  Engliah  cruisers, 
which  respected  no  fl>fr  but  thu  Danish,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  seas  of^uropc  went  filled  wilti  the 
privstctrra  of  the  dear  ally  of  IJoUandi  wbtch  ro- 
tpfciei  no  Sag  whatever. 
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"To  delude  thi^  Enjlijh  cniiscTp,  ashipwhithl 
iiad  belonged  to  iJw  Pnglish  Kasl  India  CompanyJ 
was  purchased  anil  win  to  Copenliajrn.  Thcr 
fhe  WAS  named  thu  Caninholm,  and  fittud  for  be 
voyage  ;  her  cnptam  was  naturalized  as  a  Dane  i 
■*\\K  had  a  whole  6<'t  of  Danish  paperr,  and  cleared 
ibrTraiiq'ivbar,  a  Danish  wtllcmeiil :  takinjr  iaatj 
Porlsmoutli  her  o<itward  cargo  in  dollars.  Tbcaej 
pn,-canIioiis  were  supposed,  ant)  indt-cd  proved  miAi 
ficieiil  Bs  rrgardwl  the  cruisvrs  of  her  wi'-my,  I 
Knglnnd  ;  i\ie  real  danj^r  wttn  from  thosr?  of  hvt\ 
ally,  France.  To  ward  off  this  ihc  Baiavtan 
verninent  look  inio  th<ir  confidence  tin.-  FrenctfJ 
^oifernmenl,  then  consistmg  of  the  Dtre<;lory.  aciij 
obtained  their  eancnon  to  the  expedition,  and  4] 
l-cenae  or  protection  n^joinst  all  inltTferfnce 
French  vesacls.  As  a  furherprccamioi',  a  Dntc 
ouperrargo  was  taken  in  at  Trani]ii<.'bar,  and  tb»| 
Caninboliii,  on  her  n-turo  vovayei  cleared  out  alj 
Canton  for  the  TcXi-l. 

•■  The  rxpcdilion  lasted  ranra  than  eighteen.] 
months.  The  Caninbolra  left  Copentia;«n  tn  Ko-  ' 
vember  17U7,  and  it  wsa  in  June  1799  that  she  J 
wan  coptured  as  she  entered  ttw  Eoropean  setts  hf] 
n  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  Bordeaux,; 
The  captniu  inBtntilly  went  on  shore  lo  show  hk 
liCRnse  tq  the  RorduaDX  anllionties;  but  noiiiatlc#J 
was  to  bo  expected  in  a  prixnteeriog  town,  when  U 
pnzQ  often  initliDii)  offrnncswas  in  dittpute.  Tb^f 
'tliip  was  of  course  Cdiidcraned.  The  uwiu-rs  *p*\ 
(WMiIed,  but  before  they  could  be  heard,  the  re^'otu^j 
tion  of  1799  had  overthrown  the  Directory.  Tb#i 
consular  government  refinred  lo  recogniiLcthe  ceo*] 
tracts  of  its  predecessors  or  the  rights  of  its  allytt 
and  the  CaninhoJm  waa  deSnitivi'ly  condemned  asl 
English  property.  I  aaceitamciJ  afterwards  that! 
Buiinet  and  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  privateer,  bad! 
twvn  obliged  to  scatter  a  liltle  of  their  rich  prey  iaJ 
order  lo  keep  the  rrmaindor.  Bills  accepted  bff 
iheni  suddenly  appeared  in  the  I^aris  market ;  x] 
mynelf  had  to  aJJviso  proceedings  on  tnore ' 
half  a  million's  worth  of  theni."* 

Some  branchea  of  the  legal  professiou 
mny   flourish  under  a    despot;   aitorneyij 
and   chamber    counsel   do   not   excite   bii 
Jealousy  ;  and  judges  are  the  best  instrn^ 
ments  of  his  power.    They  enable  him  t6J 
express  his  will  in  the  form  of  general  prii 
ciples,  and  thus  to  regulate  the  actions 
millions,  of  whose  separate  existence  be  ii 
not  even  aware.     I'hey  convert  restKUiiK. 
to  bis   power    into  a  nreach  of  law,  an^ 
punish  it  without  bis  apparent  interfereoci 
An  army  or  a  mob  may  give  power  to  hi 
chief;  hot  that  power  cannot  be  aafe  antil 
it  is  supported  by  legal  forma,  enforced 
legal  authorities.     But  no  arbitrary  rulei 
k»ok8  favorably  oo  advocates.     The  bar  i| 
esscntinlly    an  aristocracy  in    ibe    noblei 
sense  of  that  term  ;  the  relative  position 
its  members  depends  on  their  merit ;  tbf 
smiles  of  the  crowa  cannot  givo  rcpuiatiol 
to  mediocrliy,   its  frowns   cannot   represi 
diligence  arid  talent.    The  funotiODt  of  lb* 
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bur  are  still  more  offensive  than  its  inde* 
pCD(}eticc;  ils  ba»inc«»  is  to  discuas.and  an 
obsolule  goveronicni  hntes  di^etis^ion  ;  ii« 
kuKJiieifs  in  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
general  rule!',  nnJ  udlierence  to  precedents  r 
»ucti  B  g^ovcriimenl.  thoiipb  tl  requires  lliem 
from  otiier'*,  refiiHos  ii««'lf  to  be  bound  by 
either.  '  Every  day/  said  Bonnpitrte,  and 
ihe  tvos  then  only  Consul,  *onc  must  breali 
Ifarongh  positive  lawa  ;  there  is  no  utbcr 
mode  or  proceeding.  The  action  of  the 
povefnmcnt  must  never  be  impeded — there 
Imtiit  be  no  opposition/* 

Afrain,  a  bar,  though  it  oScrs  its  terricc» 
'inditTcrenily  lo  ihe  gnvcrnmeni  and  to  its 
subjects,  ia  really  u»erul  i>nly  to  the  Utter. 
'  Soch  B  government  doeu  aa  require  the  aid 
of  an  advocate  lo  perntiade  judges  to  be  sub- 
aorrient  In  a  power  which  appoints,  pro- 
motes, nnd    remDVcs   them  ;  but    to    those 
whom  the  govcrnmenl  >»  ottacking,  bis  a»- 
aisinncc  is  inestimable,     fie  may  sometimes 
be  nble  to  protect  their  lives  or  their  for- 
'Inncs,  and  he  can   almo-st  always  protect 
their  reputation.    AH  other  appeals  to  pub- 
J!c  opinion  may  he  tolerated  ap  to  a  certain 
point,  and  silently  prevented  from  passing 
ihe    prescribed   limit.     A  censorship   may 
'efTeciually  chain  the  press  without  attract- 
liag  ottcntion  to  any  given  case  of  interfe- 
>  rence ;  but  if  an  advocate  is  once  allowed  to 
1  Speak,  he  cnnnot  be  stopped  without  an  ap- 
I  parent  denial  of  justice. 

Bonaparte,  who  hud  all  the  jealousies  and 
the  infttincts  of  ambition  in  itieir  utmost  in- 
'  tensity,  must,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
'hated  the  French  bar;  but  he  had  also  a  per- 
Faooal  quarrel  witb  ils  members: — out  of 
[more  than  two  hundred  advocates,  only 
[three  voted  in  favor  of  the  Empire,  and  this 
I  was  a  subject  on  which  he  never  forgnve 
I  Opposition.  He  restored  indeed  ihe  order, 
I  but  he  deprived  it  of  self-g^overnment,  and 
I  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  imperial  anthorities. 
I  The  express  permtssiun  of  the  chief  judee 
oeccssory  before  an  advocate  could 
in  any  court  hut  hisown^  theattoroey- 
iral  selected  the  members  of  the  conjei7:tr 
dufcip/tne,  which  regulated  the  internal 
i8iiirB  of  the  order;  and  he  also  selected 
[irom  them  the  bdtonnier,  or  president  of  the 
bar;  and,  finally,  the  chief  judge  had  an  ar- 
bitrary power  of  suspension,  and  even  of 
expulsion. 

M.  Bcrryer  himself  incurred  Bonaparte's 

I  especial  displeasure.     Ho  hod  been  counsel 

nsainst  Bourricnoe  before  Bourricnne  had 

lost  his  master's  favor;  he  had  defended  Mo- 
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reaii  and  Dupont,  and  the  family  of  Monnet, 
ihc  unfortunate  defender  of  Flushing.  For 
those  offences  he  was  excluded  from  the  Tri- 
bnnale,  and  from  the  honors  of  the  bar  ;  hut 
the  context  which  he  appears  to  think  the 
most  dangerous  was  his  defence  of  M.  the 
.Mayor  of  Antwerp,  in  ISI'innd  1SI3. 

■f he  Mayor,  an  old  man  of  high  character 
nnd  great  wealth,  and  once  in  high  favor 
with  Bonaparte,  wns  married  to  a  young 
wife,  who  quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  the 
(Commissioner  of  police  about  n  box  in  the 
theatre.  The  commissioaer  revenged  him- 
self by  accusing  the  Mayor,  and  three  other 
municipal  ollicerp,  of  embezzling  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Octroi  of  Antwerp  j  nnd,  having 
Bonaparte^s  confidence,  contrived  to  render 
him  the  determined  enemy  of  the  accused. 

The  indictmt'ni  was  on  enormous  in»iru- 
ment:  the  nttumey-general  of  the  imperial 
court  of  Brussels,  which  then  included  .\nt- 
werp  in  ils  jurisdiction,  was  sfli<l  lo  have 
been  killed  hy  the  labor  of  preparing  it.  The 
trial  took  place  at  Brussels,  before  a  jury 
consisting  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
country.  After  it  had  gone  on  for  some 
dayr,  it  became  clear  that  il  would  Icrmi- 
oatc  by  an  uequitlal.  The  law-officers  who 
conducted  the  prosecution,  therefore,  inter- 
rupted ils  progrops,  by  indicting  for  perjury 
two  of  the  moyor's  wiine»se«.  As  ihis  mat- 
ter was  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  May- 
or's trial  could  be  concluded,  the  latter  was 
thrown  over  to  a  subsequent  session  nnd  a 
i.c%vjury.  The  indictment  against  the  wit- 
nesses utterly  foiled,  and  the  Mayor's  trial 
was  resumed.  A  new  jury  was  selected 
solely  from  Frenchmen,  most  of  ihcm  public 
functionaries,  and  all  devoted  to  the  Empe- 
ror,  whose  determination  to  destroy  the 
Mayor  was  now  notorious.  We  will  pursue 
the  narrative  in  M.Bcrryer*8  words: — 

"  On  my  sectfTid  arrivnl  at  Brussels  I  InuJ  lo  unvetl 
Iwrore  tlu!  jury  the  couip'icaied  iniquity  of  tlie  proa- 
fculion.  I  refiTml  to  the  opprefwive  iirdictmciit  of 
tho  nvilneMct  far  ttte  dpfftico,  and  showed  it  to  liava 
been  a  trick  to  grt  rid  oftlio  firnt  jjry.  I  dwelt  on 
the  atwMjnce  of  nnv  dommentBry  evidence  o^inst 
mv  cIkhIs,  and  rufuted  sll  the  verba]  ti-stiniony 
which  hsd  been  procured.  The  trial,  oftcr  wcversl 
days  of  hearing,  ended  by  a  general  scquilla),  TIjc 
whole  population  of  firus:#elt>  eurrouoded  the  mayor 
a  ml  dfv\v  his  carriage  in  triumph  to  Iiia  hotel.  Rvi'ti 
when  I  Icfl  tl»e  town  late  in  IIk^  creriing.oii  my  ro- 
tiim  to  Paris,  The  streets  were  stilt  resounding  witb 
muKJc  and  scclsmalions.  The  news  Ti*achMl  Bo- 
nnparti!  St  Dresden,  and  put  him  in  a  state  of  fury, 
tlu  inatnntly  Mnt  a  violent  despatch  lo  Pan^  order- 
ing ihc  maror  nod  his  co-defendants  lo  be  n-tried, 
ond  eve"  ifie  jury  to  be  tried  for  li&viiig  acquitted 
ihcni.  The  minister  of  justice  transmiHed  tlw  or- 
der to  M.  Aru'enson,  the  prefect  of  Antwerp.  M. 
Argensou  replied  that  it  waatta^osUiV^V&Mi^vriisN^ 
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Rgaio  on  cliarfiea  from  wliich  *  jury  Imd  »fquiU(rf 
tliftni.  TliL'  Council  ufStavi!  was  iuu4.-niE»lt*(li  aiiil  tJ?> 
Cidifd  ttist  tlic  Mii)K!riitl  coiiiiiiand  mii*l  hv  ubujcd. 
Tdw  (Jfci»'on  \VM  in'tifi'-d  to  M.  Argftwon.  Il*- 
nivrt-Iy  rvi"'*!'"!  I"i»  r»Tii«l.  Atip'iotrinn  wm  mtw 
made  li_v  'in!  initiisternfju!«l'c<?iollioScnBt''.Mih*' 
iiislicer  body  in  itic  »lale.  Tt>e  Si-nair  rvTerrad  Ulf 
maiuir  to  It  coiniiuitL-c.  I  flvtv  lo  tti<?  LuxtHiitMxtrfr. 
and  oblairitd  nn  itiUTvk>w  Wttli  »  meinbtfr  or  Lb>- 
comtnntee.  Ili-li'^nrd  all  I  ha.l  touy,  K^T\.«d  wiUi 
HtB  (Jtal  Bijcli  a  proUiialioii  of  tha  Ibrnia  and  the  luti- 
sianccof  law  would  bediMUtroua.  bui  citdodby  aay- 
■  injr,  '  After  ail,  wltot  woiiJd  yoii  Iib»c  us  du  1 — dn 
vou  not  (Hfceivc  tbat  \v<!  should  iip?cl  o'lrftlvi't;!' 
^tie  Crtiitnittec  accordingly  ivfKjrtfJ  am  (lie  Cwin. 
Cil  or  Stnte  Imd  done  Wforc  ;  ainl  l»y  virtun  of  a  du- 
crtfc  oCtUr  Sfititv,  tlio  mayor  aitd  tiU  aiippoaud  nc- 
complic<:>  Witt-  ilirucicd  tabu  Irit-il  b^^fore  llic  Court 
cf  AsBiz-'Ji  of  Dimai.  I  heard  ortlit'  ilvcrcv  befurt; 
it  wax  |»ili!ii>lied,  and  bad  tiriiu  to  advice  twoorilHM<.- 
wIk)  liad  been  Biqiiitt^-d  with  the  mayor,  and  iianin 
of  l\»  n>ciiiber«  of  the  jury  who  had  Did  to  mn  in 
Parii  fur  my  aid  tn  the  (>xtreme  danger  in  which 
thry  wt'n*  |ilac>>d,  toavoid  ttt«  atortii  by  coocrahoc 
tliuiosvIvoH.  M.  Ar^nHMin  not  only  [icrviDtcd  in  lita 
r<*fiital.  but  rcai/n'-d.  OtliT  p'.riuni',  ItowtviT*  loss 
acriipuloud  wcro  tbuiidi  and  ih-?  mayor  wa-  atrvstfHl 
nnd  convyud  to  tin?  prison  of  Doitai.  Worn  out, 
Imwf  ver,  by  oripri-iutiun  am!  aiixifty,  hn  dird  ibortv 
bcfuro  ihi;  pAnut]  oftriat.  Indued,  bnCore.  thai  iHuI 
could  have  bi-f>n  if^rmmaipd,  the  man  who  Imd  been 
Dwd  ettouj;!!  to  ordtir  it  bad  ceased  lo  reigu."* 

Though  a  stanch  royalist,  M.  Berryer 
does  not  appear  to  hare  been  uno  of  the 
enthusiastic  ivolconi^ra  of  tbe  Kcstoration. 
It  WAS  connected,  indeed,  with  the  loas  of 
hit  fortune,  the  honuraMc  accumulation  of 
thirty-four  years  of  labor.  A  manufacturer 
who  had  been  the  victim  of  the  fraud  and 
iogratiturle  of  his  partners,  bocamo  his 
client.  He  obtained  fur  him  damages  suf- 
ficient to  form  the  nnulcus  of  a  capital,  and, 
by  becotnin::  his  guarantee  to  a  banking 
company,  enabled  him  to  establish  himself 
as  B  colton-spiuncr  at  Koucn.  M.  Berrycr'a 
security  for  the  aum»  advanced  on  his 
guarantee,  was  a  deposit  of  twist  of  double 
the  vnlue.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
the  amount  for  which  JNI.  Berryer  was  liable 
exceeded  X2S.000,  for  which  he  held  twist 
valued  at  £50,000.  The  relaxation  of  pro- 
hibitory ditties  in  the  finit  cfTerrcsconce  of 
the  Restoration,  iniitontly  reduced  the  value 
Lof  the   twist  to   jeSOOO.     Tho  bankers  re- 

?|airod  a  further  security.  M.  Berryer  was 
iirced  to  mortgage,  and  ultimately  to  sell 
all  his  oivn  estates,  and  also  oil  those  of  his 
uifo,  for  she  generously  consented  to  sur- 
render them. 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  most  important 
of  M.  IJerrycr's  causes — a  cause  in  which 
bis  exoriions,  though  unproductive  to  his 

•  Vol.  i.r3»-351. 


client,  and  injurious  to  his  own  intereu 
were  honorable  to  his  talents  and  tu  liii 
coumge.     This   was  the  trial  of  Mar* 
Xey.     The  iwenty-aevcn  years  which  hai 
elapsed  since  that  atrikin^  eveot*  may  lal 
efiaced  its  details  from   the    memories 
many  of  our  renders.     Wc  wilt  ihorily 
capitulate  them : — 

in  the  beginning  of  1815,  Morshal  Nc 
woB  governor  of  Besan^^on,  but  residioe 
his  estate  near  Ch&teaudun,  a  town  bnwtc 
Cbartrea  and  Orleans,  about  eighty  tnil< 
from  Poris,  On  iho  6th  of  March  he 
ceived  an  order  from  .Sauli,  tbcD  minis 
of  war,  to  proceed  to  Besan^^on.  N'e» 
traveli  siowly  in  Fmncc:  though  Bonapar 
had  been  Ctvo  ^ys  in  Prorencp,  the  fic 
was  unknown  ai  Chfileaudun,  and  Nc 
carious  as  to  the  motive  of  the  order,  idg 
Paris  in  his  road.  He  arrived  on  lhe7ti 
and  found  M.  Batardy,  his  attorney,  at  hij^ 
house  wnitittg  for  him.*  They  arranfei 
tomo  private  business,  and  Batardy,  fu^ 
prised  at  Xey's  making  n<i  allusion  tu  ffbtt 
occupied  every  mind  in  Paris,  ventured  ta 
remark,  '  This  is  a  strnngo  event.*  'Whit 
event  V  answered  Ney.  '  Don't  youkDovr.' 
replied  Batardy,  Hhat  Bonaparte  has  landeil 
at  Cannes — that  Monsieur  proceeded  iti* 
morning  to  Liyons,  and  that  you  are  orderrd 
to  your  government  V  At  first  Ney  trostrd 
the  news  as  incredible  ;  hut  when  he  wa* 
told  that  it  was  ollicially  stated  in  tlie 
Moniteuft  ho  leaiit  his  bead  upon  tbe  iDii^- 
tolpiecc  and  oxelnimed,  *  What  a  culaoiittl 
— what  n  hi>rril>lc  oreni !  What  can  k 
done  1 — wimt  is  there  to  oppose  such  a  mu 
as  that  \  Would  ho  have  ventured  to  re- 
turn unlesj  he  bad  relied  on  litiding  liert 
enemies  lo  the  government  V 

Ney  went  immediately  to  tho  minittc 
and  was  told  that  he  would  find  his  tnstroi 
tions  at  Besantjon.     He  then  saw  the  Kii 
made  his  tucmorablo  promise  to  bring  bac 
Bonoparte  in  a  cage,   left  Paris  for  Bei 
(;on,  and  appears  tu  have  arrived  there  dul 
ing  tbe  night   between   the  9th   and  lOl 
Tbe    10th  he  employed    in    directing  tl 
forces  under  his  control  to  meet  at  Lona  If 
Saulnier,  a  sinnll  town   to  the  south  of  Be- 
san<;on,  and  to  tbe  east  of  the  high-roi 
from  Lyons  to  Paris.     On  ihe  llth  he 
out  himself  for   Lons  le  Saulnier.     In  tl 
mean  time,  Grenoble  had  opened  its  gat 
to  Bonaparte  ;  he  had  rushed  forward  lo  Lj 
ons,  the  second  city  in  Franco,  occupied  byj 
considerable  force  under  Monsieur  and 
ahal  JUacdo&ald.    The  city  and  tbe  garrii 

•  See  M.  Dntardy'fl  dspoaitioa.    Ptveit  dm 
cAoi  yef,  MicUaud.     No.  l.  p.  il. 
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had  received  him  irlth  enOiusiasm  {  Mon- 
sieur and  Nfictionnld  had  been  forced  to 
y;  ilic  (riiling  band  u-ith  wliicli  he  hnd 
Inndei]  hud  ht-cii  swelled  by  tbe  garrisons 
of  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  to  more  thiin 
0,000  men,  ond  wavaiigtncnting  every  duy 

ihe  dcserlinn  from  the  royal  forces  of 
indtvtdimlfl,  eompnnies.  mid  even  regiinenis. 
On  Itia  Tond,  Ney  met  M.  de  St.  Amour  and 
U.  de  Sorin  returning  from  Lyons,  tvlio  de- 
scribed to  him  ttic  rcroliitionory  mndncss 
which  they  had  uitnessed  in  the  people, 
nnd  iheeriea  of  t'ivt  l' Empereur  which  they 
liad  heard  from  the  troops  whom  they  bad 
met  on  th«ir  mnrch-  In  the  morning  of  the 
]2ih  he  reachL'd  Lana  In  Saiilnier.  During 
the  tvholc  of  ihat  day,  and  until  the  night  of 
the  I3th,  he  appeartf  lo  have  been  making 
Kctife  preparatianK  to  attiir.k  Bonaparte,  or 
mt  leaot  to  resist  him.  The  troops  nomi- 
iTially  under  his  order  did  not  amount  to 
5000  men;  they  were  deficient  in  ammuni- 
ion,  ond  ftcarecly  provided  with  artillery — 
the  artillcry'horses  having  been  hired  hy 
the  fnrmert,  and  not  to  be  found  when  un- 
ei peeiedty  wanted.  Bonaparte's  proclama- 
tions were  scattered  round,  nnd  seemed 
c»erywhere  to  produce  their  intended  ef- 
fects. In  the  ercninp  of  the  l3th,  Ncy's 
spies  informed  him  that  Bonaparte,  prcccd- 
inp  his  own  forces  with  an  escort  of  only 
orly  men,  had  entered  .M^con  in  triumph  ; 
thnt  from  Micon  to  Bourg  (which  is  only 
acren  posts  from  Lors  le  Saulnicr)  tho 
whole  country  was  in  what  the  French  call 
exaJfation — that  even  the  villagers,  and  the 
people  in  the  Gelds  were  crying  Tiw /'£(»- 
fereur.  Ncy's  last  acts  on  the  1 3th  were 
'■10  make  armn£renients — ihe  prudence  nnd 
details  of  which  raised  the  ndmirution  of 
the  peers  at  his  trial,* — lo  write  to  Mar- 
ahals  Suchct  and  Oudinoi,  who  were  co-op- 
eraiing  with  him  in  support  of  the  royal 
caute,  to  communicate  hix  proceedings  ; 
nnd  to  require  nil  the  regimental  nod  non- 
cnmniiKsir)n<'d  otliccr&  of  his  small  force, 
separately,  to  awear  before  him  to  be  faith- 
iv\  to  the  Bourbons.  It  is  lo  be  observed 
that  on  this  very  day,  at  a  coancil  held  in 
the  Tuilcries,  it  was  admitted  that  resist- 
nee  was  hoprless — ihat  not  a  aoldier 
would  6rA  on  his  former  Emperor — and  that 
the  only  debaiable  question  was,  in  whnt 
direction  the  King  should  fly-t 

Late  in  the  night  between  the  I3th  and 
liih,  Ney  wnn  guilty  of  his  first  breach  of 
duty.  He  admitted  mc8<;engers  from  Bo- 
DBparte  :  ihey  brought  him  a   letter  from 
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Bcrtrond,  assuring  liim  thai  Louis  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  ministers  j  that  troops  de- 
voted to  Bonaparte  had  hatn  ported  alon^ 
the  road  to  Paris,  so  os  to  ensure  his  ad- 
vance without  opposiiion  ;  nnd  that  the 
whole  enterprise  had  been  concerted  with 
England  ana  Ansiria.  The  folly  of  the  I  ast 
siniemonis  ought  not  lo  revolt  us,  when  we 
remember  thnt  the  s^cce^«o^  lo  Napoleon 
wns  the  grandson  of  Francis  ;  and  that  M. 
Bcrryer,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  e«. 
timating  evidence,  even  now  believes 
that  we  nflccted  Bonaparte's  escape!  Ab- 
surd as  they  really  were,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear so  to  Ney.  With  Bcrtrnnd'a  letter 
came  a  nroclam.ition  ready  prepared  in  the 
name  of  Ney,  in  which  he  was  made  to  de- 
clare that  the  case  of  the  Bourbons  was  lost 
forever,  nnd  that  liberty  and  Napoleon  were 
triumphant.  And  there  cnme  also  orders 
from  Bonaparte,  expressed  as  if  the  old  re- 
lations between  himself  and  Ney  bad  re* 
maincd  uninterrupted,  and  giving  bim  in* 
struetions  in  the  style  which  be  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  obey. 

Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  he  wrs  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  M.  de  Gnpellc,  the  prefect  of  Boiirg,  who 
had  to  tell  him  that  one  of  his  regiments, 
the  76th,  stationed  at  Bourg,  had  proclaim* 
ed  Bonaparte ;  that  even  tbe  regiment  at 
St.  Amour,  which  formed  the  advanced 
g^uard  of  the  small  force  at  Lons  Ic  Saul* 
nier,  was  preparing  to  go  over;  and  that 
throughout  the  country  the  higher  classes 
were  stupitlcd,  nnd  the  lower  mad  with 
revolutionary  excitement.  This  informa- 
tion appears  lo  hnvc  convinced  him  of  ihe 
impossibility  of  further  opposition.  'Can 
I  stop,'  he  said  to  M.  de  Capelle,  '  with  my 
hand  the  rising  of  the  lideV  A  few 
hours  afterward  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  be  called  together ;  but  before  he 
took  a  decisive  step,  summoned  the  two 
generals  next  him  in  command,  De  Bour- 
mont  and  Lecourbe,  bolh  of  them  supposed 
tu  be  devoted  to  the  King,  showed  them 
Ihe  proclamation,  repeated  tho  contents  of 
Bertrand's  letter,  and  asked  their  advice. 
No  fourth  person  wns  present.  De  Boar- 
mont  and  Lecourbe  stale  thai  they  ur^ed 
him  lo  remain  faithful  to  the  King;  Ney 
maintains  thnt  they  approved  of  his  joining 
Bonaparte.  Ii  is  in  favor  of  Ney'a  alate- 
mcnt,  Ihat  they  both  accompanied  him  to 
ilie  p.irnde  where  the  troops  were  farmed 
in  square,  stood  on  each  side  of  him  while 
he  read  the  proclamation,  heard  it  tvithout 
any  expression  of  dissent,  and  dined  with 
him  the  9amc  evening.  The  dinner  was 
silent  and  melaticho\^' .    N^t  ^ti\\>j  \.<?s\^N<i 
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Ney*t  account  of  Ihe  encct  produced  on 
hi»  own  minil  by  the  irrevocalilo  step  which 
he  had  laken.  *Fronilhe  lime  ur  llidl  un- 
happy proclnmation,  life  wns  n  biinlcn  to 
me  J  I  witthod  for  nothing  but  Ocnth,  and 
did  all  I  could  to  find  it  ol  Waterloo.  A 
hundred  (irnes  1  was  on  the  point  of  blow- 
ing out  my  brnins  ;  all  that  resttraiiicd  me 
was  my  wish  lo  defend  my  character.  I 
knew  that  all  honorable  men  must  blame 
me — I  blamed  myself.  I  did  wrong,  1  ad- 
mit it,  but  I  was  not  n  traitor  ;  I  was  portly 
deceived  and  partly  carried  nwny." 

Ney  proceeded  to  meet  Honapart«  at  Di- 
jon, and  a  few  days  aficrwnrds  was  ordered 
to  visit   the  northern  and  eastern  frontier, 
Jtom  Lille  to  Landau,  to  nsceriain  the  atatc 
.  >f  the  fortrcssos  nnd  hospitals;  and  to  pub- 
lish everywhere  that  Boiinparie  had  return- 
ed under  a  treaty  between  himself,  England, 
and  Austrio—siipulating  that  he  was  never 
to  carry  on   war  beyond    the   frontier   of 
France ;  that  be  was  to  give  France  a  lib- 
,eral  constitution ;   and   llmt   his   wife  and 
^ehild  were  to  remain  as  hostages  in  Vienna 
mil   he   had  performed   all   the    positive 
irta  of  his  engagcmeni-t     Having  exe«u- 
id  his  mission,  he  retired  into  the  country* 
d  took  so  little  part  in  the  triinsnctions  of 
>ril   and  May,  thnt   when,  on  the  lat  of 
June,  he  appc^'^red  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
.acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  Bona- 
, parte  told  him  thnt  he  thought  he  had  cmi- 
Frated.     '1    ought   to   have  done  so  long 
JO,"  answered  Ney  ;  '  now  it  is  too  laie.'f 
He  returned  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
■to  Peris;  and  by  his  bold  exposition  in  the 
LCbambcr  of  Peers,  on  the  '22d   of  June,  of 
the  real  facta  and  consequences  of  the  bat- 
tle, materially  assisted  in  driving  Uonaparte 
from   power.     In   that  speech,   Ney  main- 
tained that  the  Allies  would  be  before  Paris 
in  a  week.     His  prediction  was  ucconiplisli- 
ed;  and  on  the  morning   of  the  3d  of  July 
it  seemed  probable  that,  before  the  evening, 
a  battle  would  linve  been  fought,  more  dis- 
astrous to  France,  and  particularly  lo  Paris, 
than  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  French 
xtation.     Davoust,  who  commanded  the  ar. 
my  defending  the  town,  had  a  Inrgcbody 
of  infantry,  (S(),000  men,  according  to  M. 
Bcrryer,§)   25,000    cavalry,    and    between 
four  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  field  artil- 
leryil — a   force  insufficient  for  victory,  but 
sufSctcnt  to  uoaintain  a  contest  destructive 
of  the  city  in  which  it  was   to  take  place. 
Already  the  firing  had   begun,  when   the 
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ProvisioonI  Government  and  Davoust  snttJ 
to  propose   a  negotiation ;    of   which  lh«] 
bases   were   to  be,  the  entry  of  the  allied 
forces  on  the   one  hnnd,  and  the  prrserva* 
tion    of  Paris,  and  the  becurity  of  nil  who 
inhabited  it,  on  the  oilier.     On  these  terms 
ilic  convention  of  ihe^J  of  July,  IS  15,  wo»' 
framed;  and  ratified  by   the  Duke  of  Wel> 
lingion  and  Blucher  ou  the  part  of  the  AU 
lies,  and  by  Davoust  on  the  part  of  the  Pro-' 
visional  Gorcrnmenl.     The  twelfth  article 
provided  that  all  the  inhabitants,  and  gene- 
rally  all  persons   found   in   Paris,   should' 
continue  to  enjoy  nil  their  rights  and  iiber<: 
ty,  and  shonld  not  be  liable  to  any  mole&ta* 
tiou   or  inquiry  whatsoever,  with  relation' 
to  their  functions,  to  their  conduct,  or  to 
their   political  opinions.     It  appeam,  from' 
the  evidence   of  General  Guilleminoi,  one' 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  convention,  that' 
this  was  the  clause  to  which   the  defender! 
of   Paris  attached     the    most  importance. 
Had  it  been  refused,  he  was  to  break  ofTibtj 
discussion,  and  tho  battle  would  have  com- 
menccd.* 

Relying  on  the  protection  ^iven  to  hitft! 
by  the  convention,  Ney  remained  in  Poriii 
till  the  6th  July,  and  continued  in  FranceJ 
until  the  3d  of  August ;  tvhen  he  was  ar-] 
rested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  ordered! 
to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  cumprinin^l 
among  its  members  four  of  the  Mnrshals  cf  j 
France.  Ney  protested  against  the  juris-J 
diction  of  such  a  tribunal,  and  ibe  court] 
unfortunately,  as  M.  Bcrryer  think&,  for  the] 
prisoner,  declared  itself  incotnpeteut. 

The  cause,  therefore,  was  trnnsferred  tftj 
the  House  of  Peers ;  the  court  appointed  hj\ 
the  Charter  fur  the  trial  of  treason.     Tb< 
object  of  Ney's  counsel  was  lo  gain  limi 
Tbcy  knew,  from  the  experieace  of  tliirl^ 
fire  years   of  revolution,  that  political 
sentmcnt  is  a  pa»sion  as  Heeling  as  it 
fierce;  and  that,  if  a  delay  of  a  few  rooni 
could  be  obtained,  the  government  u-ouldj 
no  longer  have  the  courage  lo  execute  him,^ 
nor   indeed   the   wi&h.     I*'ur   this    purport] 
they  endeavored  to  show  that,  although  thi 
Charter  rendered  treason  cognizable  by  th| 
Hours  of  Peers,  yet  it  laid  down  no   ruU 
by  which  the  house  was  to  be  governd 
when  sitting  as  a  court  of  criminal  juaticffi 
and  they  required   that  the  trial  should  be] 
suspended  until  a  law  regulating  the  prooi 
dure  of  the  house  should  have  been  passed*! 
M.  Bcrrycr'a  speechf  is  an  admirable  »p<» 
cimen  of  legal  and  i^onstilutional  renson* 
ing ;  and  indicalcs,  with  great  sagacity, 
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rors  into  which  such  a  iribunnl,  unless 
ipporied  and  directed  by  xtrict  regutn- 
lioim,  would  be  likely  to  faW,  The  house, 
however,  uficr  a  sccrci  rlelibcmiion  of  an 
hour  and  a  h.ilf,  decided  that  the  triul 
should  go  on.  Objccliook  were  then  raised 
to  the  indiuimenl,  and,  though  ibcy  were 
overruled,  fto  nioch  time  was  ijnincd,  that 
the  house,  which  had  met  for  the  trial  on 
the  11th  of  November,  did  not  really  begin 

ttiU  the  4-th  of  December. 
(a  the  mean  time,  Ney  had  applied  to  the 
tnisiers  of  the  allied  powers,  and  rcquir- 
rd  them  to  interfere,  anil  prevent  the  con- 
vention of  the  3d  "f  July  from  bcinpr  violated 
in  bis  person.  Theirnnswer,  drawn  up  by 
the  Dnko  of  Wellington,  and  adopted  by  the 
ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  stated, 
thai  "  the  object  of  the  I^ih  article  was  to 
orevenl  the  adoption  of  any  measure  of  ee- 
Asrity,  under  the  military  authority  of  those 
Rrfao  made  it,  towards  any  persons  in  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  offices  wliich  they  bad 
Med,  or  iheir  cunduct,  or  their  potiiical 
linions;  but  it  was  not  intended,  and 
tuld  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either  the 
[istinpf  French  government,  or  any  French 
ivernment  which  should  succeed  toil,  from 
KiniF    in  this    respect   as  it   might  deem 

_  In  this  exlrcmiiy  Madame  Ney  aoughl 
the  aid  of  Lord  Holland,  a  name  illustrious 
throughout  Europe  as  llic  friend  of  the  op- 
pressed. She  requested  him  lo  Iny  Ney** 
Memorial  before  the  Prince  Kegeni.  It 
was  done;  but  the  only  effect  was  a  letter 
from  Lord  Liverpool,  referring  her  to  the 
communication  already  made  lo  her  bus- 
ind  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington-t  Lord 
[oMand,  however,  did  not  yet  despair.  He 
till  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Wullingiotrs 
iterfereuce  miftiit  be  obtained,  and  must 
decisive;  and  in  tbni  hope  he  addressed 
to  their  common  friend,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
then  at  Paris,  a  letter  which  was  to  be 
shown  lo  the  Duke.     What  pfleci  it  might 

tve   hud,  cannot  be  told.     It  arrived  the 
y  after  the  sentence  had  been  executed. 
As   this  admirable    letter  has   never  been 
Boblished,  we  catmot  resist  the  temptation 
extracting  some   of,  its   roost   material 
isBoges. 

-  MidiUton,  Dtc.  5, 1616. 
>z\a  KtTtNAtno, 
l•»^V^mt  is  piiiaing  at  Paris  annoys  me  more 
in  1  can  (Ipucrihe,     For  La  Vallcttc,  nn  (he 
tofprivate  acquniatonce.  though  slight,  t  am 

•  British  anil  Poreign  fllstft  Pftpers,  ISIS,  1916, 
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mnch  concerned ;  bui  from  regard  lo  the  cha- 
rnrt'^r  ol'oor  country,  and  to  Uiiil  of  the  Duke  of 
Welliiiy^lon,  (in  whotii,  uficr  the  grfat  ihinga  he 
has  done,  even  a^i  ileriiled  an  opponent  id  Uie 
Wur  aft  mytioir  muKl  te<-I  a  niitiniiiil  mlerc«L)  I 
tiavtf  conceived  more  horror  at  tlio  trials  and  ex- 
ecutions going  on  in  the  tccih  of  our  capitula* 
tiun  tlian  mere  tiumuniiy  could  create. 

"  How  can  sucli  a  man  aa  Wellington  aowrt 
that  the  impunity  for  political  conduct  extends 
only  In  impunity  iVom  the  Allii's  fcirofTrnces  corn- 
milted  againitl  tfiemf  When  ships,  when  garri* 
sons  surn;nder,  do  ihe  rnplains  or  commanders 
stipulate  ihai  the  t^irei^rn  conquormr  shall  not 
moleiit  them  lor  their  poliucal  exeriione  ?  With 
□r  wttliout  such  i^iiputalion^,  what  shadow  of 
right  tins  ii  forciirn  enemy  to  punish  individuals 
Car  iipinions  hctJ,  or  conduct  pursued  in  tlioir 
own  country  ?  It  i;*  clear  tlml  the  impunity 
proniist^d  was  impiuiity  lor  crimen  real  or  sup- 
posed, a^ainfil  a  French  government.  If  the 
French  <^overnmeni  w:lb  a  party  to  that  promise, 
by  thai  proniitie  it  must  abide.  If  not,  ttte  other 
Allies  are  bound  in  honor  not  to  deliver  over  a 
town  taken  in  virtue  of  it,  without  exacting  the 
name  ifrmR  from  those  lo  whom  ihey  deliver  il. 
Such,  perhaps,  is  the  formal  technical  way  of 
putting  (he  nrgunicnt.  Pntcticnlly  and  substaor 
lially,  the  cnse,  if  not  more  striking,  is  yet  more 
r^nclusti'e  (o  men  ofjustice  and  honor.  The  Al- 
lies have  virtually,  (  might  say  formally  too, 
been  masters  of  Pari#.  white  the  pcrsoaii  who  de- 
livered it  to  Uieinon  the  faitli  of  impunity  for  po- 
litical olTencpp,  have  for  potjtirnl  ofTimccs  beea 
impriiiuiieil,  Iricil,  condeninoit  and  excculed!-^ 
Welltnivlon  luu  himself  precluded  nil  dnubt  on 
the  qu<-t«iiun.  lie  mainlaiiis,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Ciisllercnfh.  that  there  is  no  article  in  tiic  capi- 
tulation securing  to  the  Mwn  of  Paris  the  pio- 
lures  and  statups  ;  and  therefore  he  argues,  and 
he  nciR  nn  his  argument,  thai  the  Alliee  may 
seixe  the  pictures,  dec,  and  pclze  them  without 
any  freiK  or  Ibrmal  cession  from  Louis  XVIII, 
U|i  ui  tlmt  lime,  then,  the  Allies,  according  to 
him,  were  in  indittu'y  poEscfision  of  Paris,  and  op 
to  that  lime  IhcrL-lbrctCvc-n  upon  his  own  view  of 
ihe  NiiSjecl,  Ih'.'  inlmbiliinli*  were  cnlitlird  to  claim 
itnpunily  for  nil  potiiical  opiniona  and  conduct. 
Thijfe  who  had  the  ripht  and  the  power  of  mk- 
intr  Ibrcihly  from  Paris,  propeny  not  specified  or 
dispoiied  of  in  the  capittilntion.  noiwitnstanding 
tlic  nominal  government  of  Louis  XVIII.,  muit 
»urvly  huve  u  right  to  enforce  on  luiy  such  nomi- 
aiil  and  dependent  govcrnnient  tlio  obuervance 
of  proniiscs,  on  ihe  faith  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ania  had  surrendered  the  town. 

'•  Technical  arguments  may  possibly  be  urged 
on  both  sides  ;  and,  though  they  appear  lo  ma 
all  in  favor  of  N'ey's  claim,  it  is  not  on  them  1 
lay  stress,  but  on  the  obvious  and  practical  aspect 
of  the  transaction  as  it  must  strike  impartial 
men  and  j^teriiy.  7'tic  plain  relation  of  tbo 
events  in  hiiitory  will  he  this.  A  promiee  of  se- 
curity WHS  held  out  In  itio  inhabitants  nf  Paris — 
they  surrendered  the  town,  and  while  Welling- 
ton and  the  Allies  were  still  really  in  possession 
of  it,  Labedoycre  was  executed,  and  Noy  waa 
tried  fur  poliucal  opinions  and  conduct.  Even 
of  subsequent  executions,  and  I  fe.'tr  there  will  Le 
many,  it  will  be  said — Ttia  ^VL\m»  •^OCvtvi^;^  v^« 
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their  nulhority,  in  Pari*,  to  a  French  govpmmeni, 
Without  exnrlifitf  an  observancB  of  ihe  Blipnla- 
f.lions  on  ^  hich  tlipy  hml  oripinnlly  arqiiircd  it. 

"  Hm)  n-e  taken  Martinique  in  17t»4,  on  a  pro- 
miae  of  not  mnlcfilini>  individunls  for  poUtinil 
l>|)Jnio[w  or  coniKict.  KlionlJ  we  liave  been  lU  Ijh. 
erly  lo  cede  it  hiiJ  Louie  XVIU.  hecn  then  re- 
stored, without  in^Kting  on  the  imnnniiy  of  nil 
political  otfenJKra;  or,  al  llic  very  leapt,  on  the 
right  of  leaving:  the  country  for  all  *ucli  as  might 
have  «o  olTcnded  1  In  E^^ypt  fhe  frencli  stipu- 
lated that  no  nnliveo  Bhoutd  oe  molested  for  their 
condiict  or  opinions  during'  Ibc  tv»r.  We  look 
military  po»ses«ioii  o("  tiie  country  on  these  term*, 
Qnd  Uicu  (leliveriHl  it  over  to  the  prtliticnl  nnthu- 
rity  of  tlie  Otlninan  Porte.  Wnen,  however, 
tlie  Cftpitnn  Pasha,  aetinjf  under  the  authority, 
begun  murdering  the  Beyg,  and  proceeding 
ajfainrt  the  adherents  of  tlie  I''rench.  we  not 
only  romon>tniled  and  tlirciitcned,  but  uctuitlly 

firotected  the  persecuted  meo  within  our  own 
ine«.  Yet,  by  rtJlVrem'o  to  the  history  of  thoRe 
times,  we  fiml  that  many  blamed  Lord  lliitehin- 
win  for  not  ha%-ing  reoourae  to  yet  more  violent 
raethods,  to  enforce  on  the  legitimate  political 
authority  the  observance  afcniniiienients  entered 
into  by  our  tnilitary  power  on  taking  military 
pofifiesaion  of  tlie  country. 

"  VVImi  waiild  Wpllingion  liimscif  liave  snid.  i( 
the  British  troo|M  luid  Biirrcndfred  any  town  in 
Spain  10  llie  French  with  a  viinilar  Mtpulation, 
and  if,  on  the  flimsy  and  hypocritical  subtrtlii^  ul 
A  diftinctiun  b«lw(>cn  JosL'pii'a  Eovt^rnment  and 
thf>  French  mililory  authorities,  all  the  Spnniarde 
who  had  a«si)fted  uh  during  I  lie  Bi?;>e  I'ad  been 
proKCCuted  for  treason  againul  Josvph  i  Vet,  where 
u  the  diittnction  *. 

"  Thtf  want  of  jirtnciple  and  cotwwiency.  mid  ll»e 
dtagusliii;  cliBiigcK  of  thi)  Marnlialn,  have,  I  know, 
■neeled  nuin's  niioiU  to  thoir  euflV'rtn>:K.  Tl.is  i» 
BBtnral  enough.  Dut  wlien  th»  violence  of  the 
times  is  gone  by.  and.  above  all,  when  llie  toinli 
hM  cloB(5  on  thrir  offences  the  transa'-tion  will 
|}e  jod^d  With  refi'rence  to  the  nntura  of  ibe  pro- 
mue,  not  to  the  conduct  or  miftcoiidiicl  of  llio  euf- 
ibrcrs-  Si  fgo  digna  in  ot/om  Jaceres,  iu  tamen 
indif(nus  quificerii,  PamyhUe. 

"  Nor  is  ill  IB  all.  I  f  we  jsidge  by  former  instance*, 
«Ten  the  crime  itself  will  be  n.'2«rded  with  more 
indulgence  by  posterity  than  any  im'(p,ilsr  irode  of 
tMiniiihinv  it.  Allowance  for  individunlit  in  madt- 
in  all  great  changes.  It  is  diHicuk  in  sudden 
emergencies  and  great  conviileions  of  state,  espe- 
cially for  proressioiiai  men  wlMse  lives  bavu  btk-n 
passed  in  campti,  to  weigh  maturely  all  tbo  con«i- 
derationa  by  winch  their  conduct  shoidd,  m  the 
Btrict  hne  of  duly,  bo  regulated.  Unforeseen  cobcs 
occur,  and  men  of  good  principles  and  understand- 
ing aro  hurried  into  acts  of  i neons iiitcacy  and  poli- 
tical immorahty. 

**  In  this  lattvr  view  of  the  object,  [  know  I  am 
WMnewbat  singidsr.  Few  at  present,  make  such 
•Ikwanccs  for  l.'ie  political  turgiversatlons  of  the 
HftFShals;  and  many,  more  indulgent  than  I  am 
in  ibeir  judgment  of  political  apostasy  in  Kngland, 
•re  quite  ontragpous  with  FrsncbRten  fbr  not  act> 
ing  with  indexible  priticipio  in  the  roost  trying  and 
difficult  circumaunccs.  Some,  tiouever.  among 
th«  most  indignant  at  tlicir  crimes,  yet  doubt  the 
JuMtice,  policy,  mid  eafuty  of  punishing  Uicm  i  «Dd 
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more,  CApecially  among  lh(>  moilcmte  of  all  partic 
ihink  the  claim  of  the  capltalstion  conclusive  ; 
if  not  quitn  so,  of  a  nature  qnes'.iotiable  rnotigd 
induct-  Wellington,  fortlie  preservation  of  his  owi 
ind  Ihe  national  chnracler,  to  give  it  the  construe 
liiKi  most  favorable  to  the  weaker  party. 

*•  My  opiniuii  r*  of  no  iin|K>rtnue<.> ;  but  H  is  : 
fUrong  thai  I  could  not  roiAt  cxpreicsing  it  to  yoi 
who  liave  aectis  to  those  who^t:  characier  in  u>c 
inletvstL'd  in  formm^  a  sonnd  on.*  on  ihia  import 
tnt  iubj'ict.  I  liave  not  ^pokeit  of  La  Valktte. 
my  anriimentt  apply  in  his  favor  as  strongly  as  ii 
Ney's  ;  and  surely  be  is  no',  as  utbers  may  b^,  anj 
oliji'Ct  of  a  bystandt'r's  indignniion.  lie  seuins 
honorable  man  tlirouglRput. —  Votirv  uvi-r  ir»ily, 

•■Vaswall  IIoLLtJIII." 

The  progress  of  the  trial  hud  been  eor 
paraiively  rapid.  In  two  BJltiags,  on  th( 
5tb  and  Gth  of  December,  each  party  proved 
snli^factorily  their  principal  points  ;  \\u 
accusers,  that  the  treason  was  Icgiilly  coum 
pleted — the  defenders,  that  the  crime  hat' 
been  unpremeditated.  But  when  M.  Ber* 
ryer  opened  the  real  defence,  the  comcai 
tion  of  the  ^d  of  July,  he  was  intcrrupletf 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  M.  Bcllart 
their  leader,  protested  against  any  allusion^ 
to  n  convention,  the  conditions  of  nbict 
had  been  demanded  by  rebels,  and  bad  ncvt 
been  accepted  by  the  King  ;  and  he  pre^ 
senled  to  the  house  a  requisition,  by  whtcl 
he  fortnally  opposed  tho  reading  of  the  con- 
vention, and  any  allnsionin  it,  and  rcquireiT 
the  houae,  by  the  Chancellor,  its  president 
lo  order  Marshal  Ncy  and  his  defenders  K 
conline  their  defence  to  the  mere  facta 
the  iiidieiment. 

The  Clmncellor,  speaking  in  the  name 
the  house,  nnswercd  that,  foreseeing  ihi 
line  of  defence  that  would  be  adopted,  Ui 
had  already  taken  the  opinion  of  the  house] 
nnd  that  the  peers  hud  decided  by  a  larg^ 
majority,  tbnt  it  would  be  tiigbly  iiiiproi 
to  rely  in  that  bouse  on  a  ronrention  t< 
which  the  King  was  tio  party,  nnd  by  whici 
it  was  obvioiiit,  from  the  mere  fact  of  Ney*^ 
prosecution,  that  his  Majesty  did  not  con 
sider  himself  bound.  He  therefore  forbadi 
tiio  defenders  to  make  any  ti»e  of  tho  eor 
vention.  Ney's  counsel  replied,  that  thej 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  King,  and  to  thi 
decision  winch  the  court,  without  hearin| 
them,  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  ;  but  ibi 
they  felt  hound  lo  offer  n  plea  lo  the  jurii 
diction  of  the  court — namely,  that  ^ri 
Louis,  the  birth-place  of  their  client,  har^ 
ing  been  ceded  lo  Prussia,  he  was  no  longel 
ft  subject  of  France, 

Here,  however,  the  eotinscl  were  ioK 
riipied  by  Ney : 

^  *  No  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  •  I  was  bom  a  Frwneb- ; 

man — I  will  die  a  rraachman.    Up  to  tlita 
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my  defence  tua  been  tree,  but  I  now  boo  that  it  i« 
to  be  fettered.  I  tlmnk  my  Kenoroua  <l«r€oden*  for 
the  cju-rtions  wliicli  thejr  liave  msdci  nml  wtiicb 
iJiu?  ftrv  P.-n(ly  Ui  rnkkc  {  but  I  bud  riitbt>r  bivc  no 
ddvnce  thnn  the  iii*>m  sti«dow  ot  out-.  If,  whoii  I 
km  ftcciued  in  the  teeth  of  n  «o!cmn  irettty,  I  ftm 
net  ftllowed  to  app^l  to  it,  I  miut  appekl  to  Eu- 
ropi  atid  to  posterity.' 

*■  *  G'.itUeiiii.*a.  coii'ifcl  for  the  phfooer.'  midth^ 
ClMncc-ltor,  •cnxiinnu  yoiir  di-r'cDCQ  witliio  th« 
Itmilfl  which  I  biirc  prMcrilwd.' 

" '  My  lord,*  said  Ney.  '  I  Torbid  my  counsel  to 
ny  tDu(li«r  word.  Yaiir  cxroiloncy  may  ^ivu  to 
ibe  bonae  what  orders  you  iliink  fit ;  but  as  to  my 
eouMcl.  th«y  may  go  on  if  tln-y  iir<>  fctn;  bm  if 
thtj  trc  to  be  rbntntmed  by  your  limit!,  I  forbid 
them  to  BjKtk.  *  Vau  §cv,'  U*:  siiid,  turning  to  AL 
Bcrryur,  wtto  was  nnxiou)  (o  conlmui',  'ibal  it  is 
a  dccidrd  ibini}'.  1  lind  rslllvr  ba<ro  no  dvftrticv 
than  on«  cbalki-d  out  by  my  ■ccu««rii.' 

••■Tfwii,'  said  M.  BcUan,-  'we  waive  our  ri^t 
of  re()ly  ;  ifUm  defence  u  at  an  end,  ao  is  the  ac- 
coiatioa.  We  have  only  U>  detound  the  Judgmout 
«rihf<  court.' 

••'  Have  you  any  ihin^r  to  addt*  nud  the  Cbao- 
ccllor.  lii-ning  lo  the  pnauni-T  and  liia  coutin:!. 

••'  Nothing  whatever,'  ruplicd  Ney,  in  ratlicT  an 
impatient  tone."* 

The  Cliumber  was  tlien  cleared,  and  the 
peern  alone  remained  in  deliberation;  the 
result  of  their  deliberation,  and  of  the  at- 
tempt* afterwards  made  lo  ublaJn  n  pardon, 
Are  too  notorious  to  require  repetition. 

The  execution  of  Ney  was  one  of  the 
grossest  faults  of  the  Restoration  ;  his  crime 
WMs  grcnt,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not 
premeditated  ;  only  n  few  hoora  elapsed  be- 
tween bis  active  fidelity  and  bis  treason  ;  it 
was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  circum- 
elancet  of  extraordinary  diSiculty  and  per* 
plexity  on  a  mind  unncrustomed  to  balance 
conflicting  motives.  If*  Ney  had  been  n  man 
of  higher  education,  he  would  have  felt  thai 
no  motive  jusiilies  r  failure  in  honor.  But 
he  had  been  trained  in  rcvoluiioniuy  campn ; 
the  only  fidclily  lo  which  he  hud  been  uc- 
cuslunied  %voa  fidelity  lo  Fronce  und  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor,  lie  was  now  required  to 
become  on  emigrnni  from  the  ono  and  nti 
opponent  to  the  other;  lie  was  required  lo 
do  tbia,  though  he  believed  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  to  be  irreirievnbly  lust,  nnd  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte  an  inevitable  colnmity. 
No  nne  can  doubt  whui  his  conduct  ougbi 
to  have  been;  but  no  one  cnn  wonder  at 
what  it  nclunlly  was.  It  must  be  added,  ibat 
his  treason  was  reilly  harmless ;  no  opposi- 
tion, on  his  part,  could  have  retarded,  by  a 
finale  hour,  the  entry  of  Bonoporlo  into 
Paris.  If  be  hnd  followed  the  example  of 
Macdonnid,  he  must  have  shared  his  fate- — 
havo  aeon  bis  (roops  join  the  usurper,  and 
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then  have  fled  across  ihe  frontier ;  the  only 
consequence  would  have  been,  ibai  Bona- 
parte would  hnrt^  had  one  brnvo  man  less  at 
Qoatre'Snia  and  Waterloo.  Under  such 
circumalanccif,  his  execution,  even  if  It  had 
been  legal,  would  have  been  impolitic.  Pub- 
lic opinion  would  bnve  Mincttoncd  his  de- 
g^radrition,  perhaps  his  banishment,  but  doC 
bis  death. 

Bui  the  judgment  under  which  he  suffer- 
ed was  mnuifesily  illegal.  Koyalist  as  be 
is,  M.  Berrycr  is  so  convinced  of  this,  that 
he  accounts  for  it  by  the  irrational  supposi- 
tion,  that  it  was  exiorled  from  the  king  by 
the  allied  powers,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
degrndins  the  French  army.  Ney  waa  in- 
cluded  in  the  words  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
eonvcnlton.  To  deny  validity  to  the  con- 
vention  because  it  was  entered  into  with 
rebels,  waa  to  affirm  the  execrable  doctrine, 
tfaut  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  in  civil  war. 
To  deny  its  validity  because  it  was  not  for* 
malty  accepted  by  the  king,  was  to  add  fraud 
to  oppression;  for  what  can  ben  baser  froad 
than  to  accept  the  benefits  of  an  n^^recment 
and  to  refuse  its  obligations  1  There  u-as 
not  a  human  being  to  whom  ihni  convention 
was  so  beneficial  as  Louis.  If  it  had  not 
been  elfecied — if,  nfter  the  slaughter  of 
25,000  of  its  defenders,  Paris  had  had  lo 
endure  llie  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by  as- 
sault— could  Louis  have  retained  a  crown 
so  recovered  for  a  longer  period  than  while 
English  nnd  Austrian  troops  occupied  his 
cnpitiil  and  his  country  t  Louis  owed  to 
that  convention  hia  throne  ns  an  independ- 
ent monarch.  When  we  recollect  ihis,  it  is 
unnecessary  lo  refer  lo  the  well-known  fact 
alluded  to  by  M.  Berryer,  that  Louis  tiid  ex- 
pressly recognise  the  convuution,  by  appeal- 
ing  to  it  in  order  lo  prevent  Blucher  from 
destroying  the  Pont  de  Jena. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  political  crimes, 
it  received  its  retribution.  The  recollection 
of  Ney*s  death  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  unpopularity  with  the  army 
which  bmiiited  the  elder  Bourbons;  and  (if- 
Icrn  yenrs  uficrivardtt,  when,  in  ibeir  utmost 
need,  they  hud  lo  rely  on  the  army  for  sup- 
port, that  recollection  precipitated  iheir 
fall. 

We  hare  said  ihat  the  trial  of  Ney  exer- 
cised an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  .M.  Berryer.  He  had 
obtained  from  itic  king  the  fullest  permis- 
sion to  net  for  the  prisoner — a  permission 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  un- 
neressary  to  an  advocule  filling  iio  office 
under  the  crown;  but,  though  the  permis- 
sion was  grantrd,  the  net  was  registered  as 
tn  otTence.  It  was  tUou12^U^xa<a^VGl».\V%V-^ 
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too  miieh  idcnliflcd  l]im«cir  with  his  client. 
In  hi*  honc»t  indif^nation  Bgninst  the  rc- 
^■Irielion  impoacd  on  ihe  defence,  he  bad 
vrntiirfd  to  call  it  a  denial  of  justice;  and, 
»hj»i  WB»  worce,  lu  consequence  of  the  re- 
collcctinriD  M-hich  the  tprm  excited,  a  rcvo- 
liiijoimry  proceeding:  thispcems  never  lo 
linvd  hcen  forpivcn.  The  result  waa,  that 
he  wna  excluded  under  (he  Heaiuration. 
«t  he  had  been  under  the  Empire,  from 
ibo  Corueii  tit  Discipline  and  the  dip- 
tiity  of  BatonnitT^  an  exclusion  Ut  wliioli 
bo  aliRcbes  what  aeems  to  ua  an  undue 
import  anoe. 

The  lubscqaent  life  of  M.  Bcrryer  con- 
laina  do  fnclv  sufficiently  intere.sting  to  lead 
ni  lo  dwell  on  them.  In  1S!25  he  visited 
London,  on  buainesa  connected  with  the 
Hdministrnlion  of  the  estate  of  a  French 
tubjcct,  who  died  in  England.  He  wbs 
charmed,  na  might  hare  been  expected,  wiib 
hia  reception  by  "SiV  CoppUy,  (aujourd'Aui 
Lord  Linthurat,)  .Itthorntij-Gcncraly*  (we 
cony  literatim  i)  gratified  by  the  respect 
pnid  to  him  when  he  appeared  in  court; 
and  omusrd  by  findlnp  ibcro  people  "en 
perruquc  :i  la  Louis  XlV."  He  ascertain- 
od,  ho  says,  thai  his  reccplion  wna  meant  as 
■  return  for  that  with  which  Lord  Erakine 
had  been  honored  at  a  sitting  of  the  Cour 
■iPJJftpti  of  Paris.  This,  however,  we  can 
ftaanrc  hiin,  is  a  mistake.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  nny  one  of  those  who  rose  in 
Westminster  Hall  lo  welcome  a  distinguish- 
ed stranger,  could  have  heard  how  Lord 
Erskinc  bad  been  treated  twenty  years  be- 
foro  in  Puris ;  and  it  mutt  be  added,  thai  the 
mere  announcement  of  M.  Berryer's  name 
tvaa  fl  sulTicieat  paswport  to  the  attention  of 
R  British  hnr. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  London  M. 
Berrycr  ceased  to  appear  regularly  in 
court ;  he  was  entering  his  69ih  year,  and 
began  to  feel  daily  contests  oppressive. — 
He  found,  too,  his  eldest  son,  by  this  lime 
fl  distinguished  advocate,  often  opposed  to 
hiio;  bethinks  that  this  was  done  by  the  suit- 
ors intentionally,  which  is  not  very  proba- 
ble, since  it  diminished  the  etficiency  of 
the  son  as  much  as  thai  of  the  father.  The 
result  has  been  that  for  some  years  he  has 
nearly  confined  himself  to  chamber  business 
and  arbitration?.  He  continued,  indeed, 
lip  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  me- 
moirs, lo  plead  ui  the  bar  in  causes  in 
which  he  po^sested  peculiar  information, 
and  perhaps  may  continue  lo  do  so  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  last  circumstance 
of  ibis  kind  which  lie  mentions,  look  place 
at  Rouen  in  the  end  of  the  year  IS37  :  and 
Jie  tells  with  pleasure  his  renppearoace,  af- 


ter an  interfal  of  lixly  years,  at  the  acene 
of  one  of  hiscartrcst  triumphs. 

M.  Berrycr  dwells  with  just  pride  on  the 
extent  and  long  continuance  of  hia  labors. 
When  we  consider  ihiii  hJa  practice  cm* 
braced  every  branch  of  jurisprudence,  ec- 
clesiastical, international,  L'ivil,  and  crim- 
inal ;  that  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  so- 
licitoras  well  us  those  of  a  barrister;  and 
that  he  has  been  engaged  in  these  duties, 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  for  more 
than  fii.-(ty  years;  his  readiness  to  undergo 
toil,  and  his  power  of  enduring  ii.  arc  per- 
haps unparalleled.  He  attribiitc»  his  suc- 
cess to  his  domestic  happiness,  and  to  a 
natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  fostered  by 
the  amenity,  and,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, the  jnyousuess,  of  the  manners  and 
habits  which  for  the  first  thirty-four  years 
of  his  life  adorned  his  country.  Bat  now, 
he  says,  no  one  smiles  in  France;  he  finds 
himself,  between  eighty  and  ninety,  too 
young  for  his  associate?,  and  is  forced  to 
repress  a  thousand  sallies  which  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  times  would  not  tolerate.  He 
tells  U!i,  that  for  the  same  reason  be  faai 
suppressed  the  most  amusing  parts  of  bit 
'*  Recollections  ;'*  and  defers  his  full  reve- 
lations until  a  period  when  the  public  may 
be  better  prepared  for  them. 

He  has  appended  to  the  narrative  pnrtios 
of  his  work  some  propositions  on  Politicj' 
Economy  and  Legislation,  the  results  of  hi 
long  experience  and  meditation.     We  cai 
not  venture  to  call    the   attention  of  ox 
readers  to  them  on  nny  other  rrroimd  than  _ 
«pccimens  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  oi 
these  subjects  which  has  been  acquired  by 
French  lawyer,  far  superior  in  intclligeucj 
lo  the  bulk  of  his  bretiiren. 

He  conceives  lobe  the  duty  of  ihc  goi 
ernment  to  regutnic  production,  and  pi 
mote  an  equivalent  consumption.  For  tl 
first  purpose,  he  thinks  that  the  minister 
commerce  ought  to  direct,  by  a  perpeti 
course  of  regulations  founded  on  accural 
statistical  facts,  all  the  proceedings 
agriculinre  and  manufactures.  For  thi 
second  purpose,  he  proposes  lo  check  tl 
tendency  to  systematic  economy,  whtt 
bethinks  the  great  enemy  of  conKumplioi 
by  a  tax  on  accumulated  capital  }  —  tl 
amount  lo  be  ascertnined  by  requirii 
from  every  cnpiialist  a  declaration  of  hi 
rortiiiie,  and  any  cnncealincnt  lo  be  piil 
ished  hy  ronfiscation.  Such  a  tax 
thinks  would  prevent  the  parsimony  wbici 
dries  up  the  channel*  of  circulation, 
further  propones  lo  establish  in  every  Ac' 
paitment  a  bank,  to  he  mnnaged  by  laoi 
holders,  of  which  the  capital  should  coaajl 
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of  land,  nnd  which  should  issue  not^s  to  a 

correifionding  nmount ;  ind  alto  insurance 

coinpftnicn,  to  secure  ihc  punctual  paytneDl 

of  renl«,  and  relieve   landholders   from  the 

temptntinn  to  proride,  by  annual   savings, 

agnitiiit  urcguliirity   of  iacomc — such  aav- 

[ion;?  boio!!,  in  M.   Oerryer's  opinion,  unfa- 

|Tornbl«  to    circiitntinn.      He    thinks    that 

rightv-ihree  new  peers  ought  to  be  created, 

one  for  each   department :  that   their  dig- 

[liity    »houl(I    be    hereditary,   and  that   its 

ttrarif^mififtion  to   an  unfit  pemon    should  be 

[pre*-enteii  by  an  exatiiinaiion,  from  time  lo 

{time,  into  the  moml  and    intcliecluitl  quttli- 

[tiesorcnch  succoxsor.     lie  thinks  that    the 

liendenry   in  ninn  lo    belter  his   condition 

Land  to  cnango  bis  residence  should  be    re- 

)rcsacd.     He  proposes  that   no  one  ithould 

ollowcdiu  exempt  hintself  frotn  military 

irriee  (the  great  oppression  of  France)  by 

indifig  a  suhsiitute,  unless  he    can   prove 

UUal  he  has  oltvnys   resided    under   his   fn- 

|lher*s  roof, and  thai  it  is  probable  that  he  will 

I  continue  lo  do  sn;  and  that  no  nni^  shall  be 

iellowed  to  serre  as  a  substitute,  unless  he 

can  show  that  he  has  always  resided  in  the 

pariiili  where  he    wn*  born.     Further,  that 

,thu«e  n'hii  hove   changed   their  residences 

ahati  be  subjected  lo  iucrcnsed  Inxation,  anif 

llhaino  one  cltall  be  eligible    to   any  local 

joffico  if  he  have  quitted  his  birth-place. 

He  venturer  lo  insintiale  a  regret  at  the 

^complete  abolition  v(  Uures  (/«  cacA«f,  and, 

>Qsa    siihictitute,  prfipo!<es   10  give   parents 

[and   guardians   power    over    children  and 

wards  until  the  age  of  Iwcnty-fivc. 

He  propoRes  to  create  dourlfl  of  equity, 
with  criminal  and  civil  jtirisdioiion,  for  the 
ptifposeof  punishing  onenros  not  cOffniza- 
ble  by  the  existing  law.  and  forcing  people 
to  be  libfrnl  and  grateful.  "Since  religion 
and  morality,"  snye  he,  "have  loM  their 
power,  they  uust  be  supplied  by  legal  co- 
ercion." 

Such  views,  in  so  eminent  a  member  of 
the  French  bar,  explain  Bonaparte's  con- 
tempt of  odvocates  I 

The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  but  rath- 
er-careless style  \  and,  to  the  incnnveni- 
encft  of  n  foreign  rojiJer,  is  full  of  uncx- 
pUincd  lerhnicil  lerma.  The  ^reat  fault 
of  the  short  narrntivcs  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, is  a  perplexed  arrangement  of  facts. 
Tomako  our  extracts  inlelligible.  we  have 
often  been  forced  lo  transpose  them. 
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&OTAI'  MtJirficavra, — Prince  Albrrl  Iiss  jiirt 
preaei'tfl  iwt-nty  giiini-'M  to  l\\v  Cily  of  \V.nHii(iw. 
Iter  Litr-fary,  Scik^rilitic,  and  Mucbauici'  liutilu- 
tioDt  of  wlucii  bt)  is  pnttoa. 


THE  ERRORS  AND  ABHSTS  OP  ENGLISH 
CRITICISM. 

tRTRonncTOBT  MOTE. 

TnKsnbspqucnt  article  on  English  criticism  a| 
plirs  oUo,  Ml  Borac  d-gr<;e,  to  Amrricsn.  The 
reasons  pirwn  foroppo-Uion  to  nnonyirous  srticlfs 
in  ri'vit-M-k,  sre  wonliy  tlie  ftUpniiun  of  those 
who  ailvocatc  ihu  mole  of  cnticivni.  There  li 
[lerhsp.-!  miMiclliin^  to  bu  gained,  at  liin'-»,  by  con> 
cualment,  tml  wlif  (lier  opvii  hofipsly  ■tifl  Irulli-tell- 
injr  til  tliu  |ni:<;  of  tite  worUI,  is  not  bost,  deserves 
st-rious  consitJeration. — Ed. 

Prom  Um  W«*tiBiniUr  Ba«Uw. 

To  EVERY  sore,  apply  a    plaster — fori 
abuses,  seek  reform. 

This  abstract  principle  is  the  neutrftl 
ground  on  which  all  parlies  meet  ;  here  atl 
diOerenccs  merge  into  philosophical  asBcni 
To  reform  abuses  is  the  device  of  the  many, 
and  the  faiih  of  ihe  few.  Tories,  Whiga, 
Radicals,  and  Cbnrtists  unanimously  assert 
the  integrity  of  this  principle,  and  the  only 
ditference  that  exists  is  as  to  what  is  an 
abuse  ;  fur  what  the  uneasy  pauperism  of 
llie  patriot  fiercely  denounces  as  a  "  crying 
evil,"  the  philosophic  secnrtiy  of  the  place- 
man declares  lo  be  *'  a  pillar  of  the  cooslt- 
lulion,"  while  the  intermediate  trimmer 
plausibly  suggests  that  it  may  be  partly  one 
and  partly  the  other.  *'  Reform  of  course  !" 
heroically  exclniins  the  Tory,  "only  take 
core  what  you  reform  ;  keep  your  hands 
from  profaning  the  sanctity  of  Church  aod 
Stale,  and  your  minds  from  evil  thinking  of 
the  divine  right  of  hereditary  imbecility  to 
legislate  for  the  suffering  millions  and 
your  stomach*  from  greedy  clamoriaga 
abuul  com  laws — do  not,  in  iconoclastic 
fury,  shatter  these  '  pillars  of  the  sute* — 
or  anarchy,  misery,  and  chaos  will  result." 

The  first  »lep  of  all  reformers,  it  would 
therefore  seem,  is  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  abuse  ;  to  prove  to  all  coo- 
victions  thai  the  ibing  complained  of  is 
iniquitous,  noxious,  and  demands  eradica- 
tion )  tvhcn  once  this  is  proved,  it  must 
sirnighiway  fall,  for  every  man's  hand  wil 
be  raised  ugninsi  it. 

Alas !    that    this    fatr-»eeming    abstrac 
truth  should  be  a  concrete  falsehood  !     The 
poet,  in  the  simplicity  of  failh,  believes  in 
the  universality  of  so  obvious  a  conclnsion 
the  philosopher,  in  his  pride  of  lozic,  be 
lievea  in  it ;  but  ihe  man  of  the  world  knows 
very  well  that  truth,  even    when  accepted 
and  believed,  is  not  always  realized  in  action 
— be  knows  that  there    are  other  barriers 
to  its    influcDcc    ihau  false  logic^  heavl«c 


obstacles  than  stupidity — and  these  arc 
interests  and  prejudices. 

To  eflect  reforma,  truth  and  nhittract 
justice  have  hitherto  been  found  compre* 
heasively  iDsufficieut;  nor  does  ihc  reason 
lie  very  deep.  Butironceyou  implicate  in- 
terests and  palliate  prejudices,  yourTictory 
is  assured,  rpribcsti  are  things  which  *^  cume 
home  to  the  business  and  bosonis  of  men,'* 
— ihey  are  palpable,  calculable  advantages 
felt  by  the  dulletit ;  while  truth  and  justice 
are  neither  readily  conceived  nor  universal- 
ly  recognized.  When  backed  by  interest 
and  prejudice,  it  J<t  no  sivcet  to  labor  in 
the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  banner  ul 
truth  makes  such  a  triumphant  rustle  over 
the  orator's  head,  fanning  him  to  victory! 

With  these  profiaic  convictions  we  are 
reformers — with  these  views  of  obstacles 
we  intend  attacking  an  abuse.  Our  course 
is  therefore  plain  before  us.  We  have  first 
to  prove  it  to  bo  an  abuse,  then  to  prove  it 
susceptible  of  reform,  and  finally  to  prove 
that  the  interests  of  the  world  are  implicat- 
ed, and  their  prejudices  baseless.  We  are 
not  critical  Quixottes,  and  have  not  there- 
fore the  sanguine  madness  of  supposing  a 
reform  will  follow  our  exposure  j  but  every 
enorKetic  voice  rai&cd  is  of  vulue,  if  it  carry 
conviction  to  half  a  dozen,  and  in  lime 
one  may  reasonably  hope  the  cause  tri- 
umphant. 

Formally  to  demonstrate  the  working 
abuses  of  criticism,  in  its  present  stale, 
would  be  too  libpml  an  expenditure  of  re- 
sistless logic.  We  need  only  point  to  criti* 
cism  itself,  and  say,  "Uehold!"  and  tie 
imbecility  and  insincerity  will,  as  the  French 
say,  leap  up  at  your  eyes.  There  is  fortu- 
nately no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point 
— all  men,  journalists  and  critics  included, 
are  agreed  in  condemning  it  as  rifo  with 
glaring  ignorance  and  dogmatic  incapacity 
— and  the  few  honorable  exceptions  (which 
t  would  be  invidious  lo  Kpecify,  and  which, 
once  for  all,  we  beg  to  acknowledge  and  to 
exempt  from  our  remarks)  only  uiukc  the 
general  evil  more  apparent.  No  one  dol)bl^ 
that  it  is  distorted  by  shameless  cupidity, 
unblushing  subserviency,  and  arrogunt  in- 
Bolence — no  one  doubts  that  its  influence 
OD  literature,  and  on  the  public  taste,  is 
pernicious — in  short,  no  one  doubts  that  it 
B  a  great  and  serious  evil;  the  only  pntlia- 
linn  olTered  is,  that  it  is  an  inevitable  one. 

Prove  the  abuses  of  criticism  \  They  are 
here — there — everywhere  ;  they  rot  and 
Btink  around  you  ;  ihcy  are  on  the  highways 
and  byeways,  infesting  every  corner  j  ihey 
(aiot  every  breath  drown  in  by  the  great 
system  of  modern  publishing,  and  poison 


the  very  welU  they  arc  set  to  keep  pure. 
Modern  publishing —  styled  with  such  ia- 
iniitable  innocence,  "  the  trade," — ts  pure 
and  glorious  by  the  side  nf  modern  criti* 
cisra.  And  if  there  are  honorable  excep* 
tions,  of  what  avail  are  they  in  this  swarm 
of  gadflies  1  Did  not  the  plague  of  flies 
darken  the  land  of  Cgypi.  and  are  not  these 
writers,  though  individually  beneath  con- 
tempt, like  grains  of  gunpowder,  powerful 
in  a  mossl 

With  so  perfect  ao  unanimity  of  execro- 
tion  as  exists  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  ques^lion 
as  tu  wlicther  it  be  an  abuse  or  not ;  oil  we 
have  to  inquire  is,  whcthf-r  this  evil  be  in- 
evitable ;  and  if  not,  how  can  it  be  reformed  I 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  not  in- 
evitable, and  thnt  it  could  be  very  niaierially 
reformed  by  the  aboliiion  and  interdiction 
of  the  present  infamous  use  of  the  anony- 
mous. 

The  anonymous  nature  of  all  prasent 
criticism  we  regard,  with  many  other  wri- 
ters, us  the  parent  evil,  and  odlhougb  tba 
subject  is  not  new,  yet  we  believe  it  baa 
never  been  syKlcmatically  discuK&ed,  ond 
we  shall  therefore  make  an  opening  for 
such  a  discussion,  by  examining  the  argu- 
ments usually  brought  forward  in  defence 
of  the  anonymous,  which  may  be  thus  auin- 
med  up : 

I.  Abolish  the  anonymous,  and  you  des* 
troy  the  irifluenco  of  a  criticism,  by  making 
it  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  not  that 
of  an  organ.  It  is  the  *  Times'  that  is  quo- 
ted, and  nut  the  writer. 

II.  You  nlso  abolish  just  severity.  The 
Clitic  xvill  feet  liis  judgment  hampered  by 
publicity.     No  one  will  dare  to  blame. 

III.  \ou  open  the  door  lo  gross  adulation 
in  the  place  of  appreciation  ;  inducing  men 
to  praise  influential  authors,  when  the 
praiser  can  come  forward  iu  his  own  per* 
son. 

IV.  There  is  conceit  in  substituting  the 
individual  name  and  opinion  for  the  vague 
and  mysterious  "  we.*'  Egotism  is  invaria- 
bly disgusting. 

V.  Writers  would  not  accept  the  perili 
of  criticism  if  they  were  not  protected. 

Such  are  the  most  plauf^ible  defences  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  course  of 
an  inquiry  of  some  years,  and  they  have  in- 
variably been  given  by  critics  themselves, 
so  that  ihey  may  be  taken  as  excuses  for 
individual  conduct,  ns  well  as  general  argu- 
ment. All  the  rabid  nonsense  has  been  set 
Aside,  and  only  those  selected  which  have  a 
"  show  of  reason."  We  assure  the  reader 
ifaal,  BO  far  from  supprvssing  any  real  of 
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pUuftibte  argiimcDt,  wc  imre  cougLl  on  all 
Bidea  Tor  the  beat,  in  oriler  titnt  our  proHent 
rxtmioation  iniglil  be  satiafactory  ; — and 
le  above  euiiimary  may  be  tuken  as  ex- 
Mua  the  best  ui^iiments  bitherto  corn- 
only  held:  any  Rtronger  ones  concocted 
'  ibe  BoUlary  tliinkcr  we  of  course  ignore, 
It  Bball  bo  linppy  Ko  ooe  ihcni  brought  for* 
Bril  and  canfiidered. 

On  a  first  glance  tlie  above  objections  (o 
iC  obotitiuD  of  the  anonymous  are  both 
irtous  nnd  praciiculi  on  nearer  Inspection 
ley  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  wenV,  and  on 
tcntive  coneideraiiou  they  will  be  found 
tber  to  be  built  on  gross  miscuncepiion 
human  nature  anil  of  liieraiure,  or  on  ill- 
ncealed  cotv-ardice.  Twist  them  how  you 
ill,  SDpbisticate  u-iih  *' forty-parson  pow- 
',"  nntf  the  glaring  fact  slilf  remains  ihat 
esc  defences  nre  grounded  on  ignornnce 

•  cowardice.  We  will  argue  them  separ- 
ely,  and  endeavor  to  luy  bare  the  roilcn- 
ess  at  their  roots. 

I.  The  influence  of  a  criticism,  it  it  said, 
ould  be  destroyed  by  making  it  on  indivi- 
la)  opinion.  The  verdict  delivered  by  a 
hn  Smith  (an  ideal  critic,  of  course,  is 
sant  here)  would  be  disregarded,  whereas 
e  verdict  of  the  'Times**  commands  as- 
rt  and  ihe  "  sale  of  copies."  The  writer, 
ile  unknown,  may  be  supposed  to  be  some 
bslriuus  thinker  employed  for  the  occa- 
m  ;  but  if  once  you  avow  the  authoridiip, 
1  such  aupposition  is  at  an  end. 
This  is  a  faclt  and  wu  nt  once  accept  it 
— but  what  does  it  indicate  t  Simply  this  : 
j-that  the  journal  chooses  to  avail  itself 
a  deceptive,  dishonest  influence,  purely 
trinalc,  derived  from  its  weiilth  and  rep- 
(ion,  and  not  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
article!  This  Is  deliberaio  dlshone«ly 
you  go  to  Messra.  Twlnin?  and  Co.  for 
ur  tea,  you  go  there  conGdent  thai  from 
ir  repuiation  you  will  be  sure  not  to 
sloe-leaves,  and  you  purchase  without 
Itation ;  now  if  they  chose  to  take  ad- 
tage  of  their  reputation,  and  sell  their 
speciing  customers  sloe-leares,  no  one 
aid  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  dishonest. 
t  this  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as 
C  argument  which  would  pnlm  oil'a  bad  ar- 
lo  under  nn  inllueniiol  reputation — which 
uaos  to  let  John  Smith  be  valued  at  bis 
n  merit,  and  insiats  on  his  being  valued 
at  the  merit  of  the  '  Times.*     It  tx  coolly 

*  The  reader  will  of  course  UDilerinind  ihac  wc 
ifleci  the  '  Tiinei'  aicrrly  bt>caus«  ihc  inoti  tiitltieo- 
lifil,  and  thcicforr  ibc  filiot  lypc  ;  but  wc  bf|(,  uoce 

all,  lo  ob*ervf,   ihai  ibli  arUcic  being  one  of 
Rctplc<(,  iiuT  pfrwnt,  Wf  hive  thtoM^haat  rigidly 
'  led  ttitta  iieiaoualilies  uf  every  son. 


confessed  that  the  opinion  which  would 
have  no  weight  in  itself,  must  borrow  the 
weight  of  the  journal  ! 

For  in  truth  the  opinion  is  that  of  an  in->, 
dividual  after  all.  On  parly  matters  it  it 
the  individual  expression  of  party  feeling, 
but  in  purely  literary  inBller?  (lo  which 
we  confine  ourselves)  tbc  opinion  is  simply 
individual.  It  may  be  faid  that  ibe  organ, 
the  'Times,*  ia  a  party  paper,  and  there* 
fore  the  editor  chooses  jiis  critic  as  one 
who  will  support  that  party,  and  conse- 
quently the  opinion  is  a  collective  one 
after  all.  True  in  one  sense — but  if  ihe 
writer  af&ied  his  name  (as  if  Twining  la- 
belled his  sloe-leaves)  ihia  would  xtill  be 
the  case  (because  the  editor  would  not 
choose  one  who  thought  differently  from 
him),  and  yet  no  deception  would  be  pruc< 
tihed.  The  public  would  be  aware  thai  it 
was  in  some  sort  a  collective  opinion,  but 
the  stupidity  would  be  ihe  writer's  oi\'n^ 
and  DO  unfair  influence  would  throw  a  nim- 
bus round  his  folly,  making  it  an  oracle. 
There  can  be  no  commercial  objection  to 
Mr.  Twining  selling  aloe-leavea,  should 
there  be  a  demand  for  them — but  there  are 
very  weighty  objections,  mural  and  com- 
mercial, against  hia  selling  tbeni  as  "  high- 
flavored  aouchong/' 

But  mark  another  consequence  of  lh» 
"wo!"  By  reason  of  the  equivocal  pa- 
rentage of  articles,  success  is  beneficial 
(o  the  journal,  while  blunders  fall  to  injure 
it.  A  criticism  is  either  individual  or  col- 
lective, according  to  circumstances.  If  tlio 
writer  goes  on  blundering  and  blundering, 
filling  Ine  enormous  cavity  uf  his  defieien* 
cles  with  "  three-piled  hyperbole,"  or  writ- 
ing absurdities  in  slovenly  language,  with 
an  OBlentation  of  ignorance  "  only  crilica 
know," — the  Integrity  and  reputation  of 
the  journal  remains  iuiact.  People  say, 
"  What  an  ass  that  writer  must  be,  but  no 
one  discontinues  the  journal,  and  no  one 
discontinues  looking  for  Its  opinion  on  that 
very  subject  so  illustrious  for  stupidity. 
This  is  the  effect  of  impersonality.  It  la 
the  opinion  of  the  'Time*;'  nnd  as  there 
are  many  writers  employed  on  that  journal, 
and  no  one  knows  whelher  the  writer  of  to- 
day will  be  the  writer  of  to-morrow,  confi- 
dence isnever  shaken  by  failure.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Ihe  mighty  and  mysterious  '^  we" 
throws  a  (aWi(yiag  nimbus  over  mediocrity, 
and  carries  with  it 'the  foroe  of  t  matured 
collcctire  judgment. 

That  such  a  system  is  iniquitous  fctf 
»ophists  would  deny.  Obsenx*  aUo,  that 
while  it  generates  the  most  extreme  care- 
iesaness  of  the   public   as    i.a    v\\«.  ^Vvv^t.^ 


SID 


ithtttnatkd  dm 

ud  u^ir,  rcnressM  he^Iihy  criiicrsm,  and 
e(wl-»  Blftilkinj;  cowardice  wiih  immunily. 
.n  ctflud  on  its  own  broo 
IV  no  force  from  the 


j,  fatten  nnd  diiMwiniitcs  mediocrily  and 


Merit  r«n  .laud  on  its  otvn  brood  Iwsis.  nnd 
r«d^  borro«'  no  forc.^  from  the  "  we,  but 
-c  hute  vri  10  Ie«rn  thai  dulIncFS  is  so  ex- 
cellent othinp  Ihal  it  most  needs  be  p«t. 
ronize.1,  and  thai  incompetence  should  go 
forth   wilhibosealofBppruriil- 

B,u  ad.niiiinff  8«  we  do,  while  deploring 
it  ihat  the  imprrsonnliiy  of  criticism  in- 
creases it»  influcce,  we  contend  that  on 
.  prnper  basi*  .he  personality  ofcrn.c.sm 
wLlJ  heaiill  more  mfluentml,  ancf  would 
be  nDalloyed  by  di.bonesty.  iniemional  or 
"herwise-surely  no  small  cons.dcrat.on 
in  ,  Christian  country  I  That  is  to  soy,  if 
instead  of  tmedocaied  nobodies,  self-con- 
.tit«tedjudge.,a«t  of  competent  critics 
were  en«?ed-men  who  had  qualified 
them^I'Mby  specia  previous  stndy-ihe 
reputation  ibcy  would  speedily  earn  for 
ihem»elves  would  far  exceed   the   anony- 
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mouB  influence  because    the  public  would 


h-re  ibe  double  security  of  personal  res- 
BOoMbiliiv  and  personal  reputation.  To 
[Ike  a  brond  inslnnce,  no  one  doubts  that 
if  one  of  the  witty  Smiths— the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney, the  late  James,  or  the  present  Horace 
—were  loofiit  hisBignftture  ton  favorable 
cipiiiinn  of  iome  witty  work,  the  public  con- 
fidence and  curiofiity  would  be  more  stim- 
ulated than  by  tha  *ame  opinion  unavowed 
io  any  of  the  reviews.  The  opinion  of  John 
Mill  on  a  philosophical  treatise  would  be 
vorih  all  the  anonymon*  review?;  put 
loeBtli«r.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  by  the 
Qjiietitalion  with  whieh  all  such  personal 
eriiieiums  are  paraded  by  the  delighted 
authors. 

Abolish  the  anonymous,  and  competent 
jijen  must  be  engaged,  because  the  public 
^(■ould  not  tolcrntc  avowed  mediocrity  ;  and 
inoreover,  as  a  critical  reputation  might 
ihen  be  made,  «ome  men  of  superior  abili- 
ties would  ciadly  undertake  the  task  and 
execute  it  couticicntiousty.  Tills  reputa- 
tion would  ill  turn  be  a  guarantee  for  their 
opintoni;,  while  the  incapacity  of  the  in- 
competent  would  daily  become  prominent. 
The  daily  reader  of  criticisms,  cigned  John 
Smith,  would  in  a  fortnight  detect  his  pecu- 
liar bios,  prejudices,  and  standards  of  com- 
parifion,  no  tliai,  however  previously  un- 
known, John  Smith  would  rapidly  become 
famous  or  infamouB  in  proporiion  to  ability 
or  dishonesty. 

This  wo  Bay  mast  take  place,  and  al- 
ibough  we  are  here  takiug  the  "high  priori 
road,"  and  arranging  the  future  according 


to  our   notions,  yet   fortunately   we  liaru 
fads  to  point  to  as  confirmatory.  In  Francsi' 
and  Germany  criticism  is  open,  and  occord- 
ingly  we  find  in  those   countries  cxtensira 
reputations  grounded  nlinosi  eiclusirely  oi 
criticism,  vix.,  Nisard,  Satnte  Beuve,  Gui 
tare  Planche,  PhilarSte  Chiisles,  Jules  Janin,) 
Thoophile  Gaiiiicr,&c..  in  France,  snd  suci 
men  as  Menzel  and  Rellst.tb  in  Germany.] 
Without    asserting    the    e:cceltcnce  of  alf 
these  writers,  we  must  admit  that  they  an 
men  of  ability,  and  their  reputations  are  uo-j 
qitestionahic — and  European.    Much  as  our] 
literature  is  studied  abroad,  we  may  assei 
with  safely  that  no  critic's  name  has  crosse< 
the    frontier — simply    because    no   critic* 
name  is  known.     If  therefore   only  ob 
encouragement  to  excellence,  the  anDny 
mous  ought  to  be  abolished. 

There  is  one  remaining  argument  on  tht^l 
point  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  It  ia  miif 
that  editorsi  very  often  wnni  their  owl 
opinions  expressed,  and  not  the  opinions 
individual  writers,  and  that  the  oniis  ol 
these  opinions  being  shifted  from  th( 
shoulders  of  the  writer  on  to  those  of  il 
journal,  Ihey  may  be  expressed  without  in- 
volving his  conviction  or  honesty  j  whicl 
could  not  be  done  if  writers  owned  Uieti 
articles. 

1'his  is  intelligible,  but  sophistical.  Critici 
are  not  machines — at  least  they  should  nt 
be.     Besides,  the  ofHco  of  criticism  is  no| 
tliat  of  expressing  the  personal  prcdilectioai 
of  some  *'  able  editor,"  but  ihnt  of  cotireleD*] 
liously    giving    deliberate    and     Impariialf 
opinions  for  ttic  guidance  of  public  lasttfj 
and  correction  of  an  author's  errors.     Aai 
ideal   stale,  not  to  be  realized  by   editorii 
"cnes."     There   is   bitter  irony  in  everj 
prospectus  of  a  journal  or  review  when  iC 
lays  so  much  stress  on  the  **  impariiulity' 
of  the  criticisms  it  will  be  its  object  to  placi 
before  the  world.     This  impartiality  we  al 
know,  and  although  journalists  and  rerie* 
ers  have  manifold  excuses  of  hnsic  ond  idh 
ness,  with  a  readiness  at  "  making  up  theil 
minds''  upon  works  they  have  nut  read.an^ 
s|>eaktng  of  performances  which   did  nol 
take  place,  still  wo  cannot  he  made  to  ac 
cept  an  editorial   convenience  as  on  nrgt 
ment    for    t'e    continuance    of    a     moi 
iniquity.     Men    defending    unjust    causei 
have  faltering  consciences  and  feeble  logic; 
— thus  only  can  we  explain  the  feebleness 
of  the  arguments  for  the  anonymous. 

Having  proved  No.  I.  to  be  iniquitous  in 
Its  foondation,  pernicious  in  its  result,  and 
very  effectually  to  be  reformed,  let  Ui  pro- 
ceed to  II.,  wliicb  says:  abolUh  the  anony* 
mous,       *  ~ 


>" 


J' 
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is  a  f.»»f  of  mi»coDceptton.  It  is  true  that 
"  f  iffizinr  ilie  name  of  the  wriier  you 
uuld  abolish  much,  if  oot  all,  personality 
II  cowardly  insult  and  irrelevant  jeer- 
ig — all  in«>itiuaiion  of  unworthy  motircs — 
I  euumcrntion  of  an  author's  pimples  when 
is  error*  arc  not  ubwndanl — and  by  eo  do* 
g  il  would  purify  the  presx  of  lis  ereatcst 
eafte.  The  fear  of  nersonnl  r.hnstisemcni 
e  force  of  public  opinion  would  re* 
the  licentious  pen,  ihc  bold  scandal, 
e  haKty  accusoiion,  or  ibc  renni  eulogy, 
ut  that  criiical  sercrity  or  minute  fatili- 
oding,  eren  violent  reprobation,  would  also 
•appear,  could,  only  be  supposed  by  ihone 
llerly  miftconceiving  one  of  the  most  po* 
nt  springs  i>f  human  action — selMove. 
There  would  be  as  much  severity,  most 
robabty  more  than  at  present.  It  %vould 
>  often  unjusi — for  who  is  not  so  ^ — but 
:0«tly  conscientious  and  always  responsi- 
le.  Riisb  blame  would  be  rarer  when  the 
lamer  might  be  called  upon  to  siibstnntinle 
;  but  the  blame  which  convictions  nlways 
istow  on  errors  would  he  still  more  plen- 
iful  than  it  is  now ;  and  for  this  reason: — 
The  error  or  nb:<urdiiy  which  the  irres- 
lonsible  critic  may  now  in  friendliness  or 
jleness  pass  over,  would  then  impeach  hi* 
wn  judgment,  and  as  bis  reputation  would 
1  involved,  we  may  ftnfcly  leave  all  to  its 
ire-  For  a  man  to  prai.se  a  bad  book,  or 
abuse  a  good  one  under  the  present  sys- 
m,  i*  simple  enoii;;li ;  he  is  not  convicted 
if  want  of  taste  or  judgment ;  hut  were  he 
Dreed  to  own  it,  his  judgment  or  his  hones- 
would  be  periled,  and  they  know  little 
f  authors  who  suppose  tlivm  capable  of 
cfificing  their  vanities  to  their  partialities. 
Viendi  ore  not  always  the  most  friendly  cri- 
thcir  method  of  showing  Imw  ihey  ail- 
tn*eyour  work  is  indeed  mostly  to  add- mire. 
The  result  may  be  correctly  anticipated 
om  what  taken  place  in  conversation 
hero  religious,  mornl,  and  political  errors 
re  exposed  and  ptirsued  with  a  rancor 
uiie  aa  fierce  as  any  journalism — whcro  ■ 
lan  tails  you  to  your  fuce  ihiit  you  are  an 
heist  if  you  suspect  the  infallibility  of  the 
«hops,  orlelU  you  that  you  want  to  plunge 
le  nation  in  bloud  if  you  express  a  desire 
br  more  gpnerul  humanity — and  where  ab- 
surdities and  illogicalities  are  ridiculed  and 
oinbotcd  with  Hushed  and  eager  violence, 
ow,  if  such  things  are  said  to  a  man's  (dce 
with  alt  the  decencies  of  society,  and  all 
i«  porsooal  risks  acting  as  resirainls — will 
ey  pot  be  said  with  equal  boldness  when 
lO  reviewer  is  spcakinij  to  the  wnrld  ui 
Tgc  1  Obviously  j — the  only  difference 
,d  be  the  greater  courtesy  with  which 


tbey  would  be  aa!d,  owing  to  the  heat  of 
personal  areument  being  absent.  Perhaps 
a  stronger  and  apter  illuslration  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  debutes  in  Parli<iment.  Here 
men  are  placed  in  an  nnuloifous  position  to 
that  of  the  critic.  They  have  to  argue  for 
the  public  benefit  nod  their  own  advance* 
nioni.  They  are  aware  that  the  percepiion, 
ridicule,  and  exposure  of  errors,  and  the 
utterance  of  important  truths,  id  the  duty 
they  owe  their  country  and  tiiemsetvrs.  We 
And  no  want  of  fauli-find>i)g  here.  Errors 
are  not  passed  over  in  friendlint'&s  and  idle- 
ness— absurdities  meet  with  no  couKeoua 
silence  !  An  honorable  member  proposes 
a  menfture,  and  in  the  discussion  all  the 
weak  points  are  brought  into  view,  not  al- 
ways in  perfect  grammar,  seldom  in  ade- 
quate perception  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
still  seldomcr  with  any  dialectical  accuracy ; 
neverthr1es5,  one  way  or  the  other  they  nro 
dragged  forth,  and  expoKed  to  the  lire  of 
sarcasms  (not  always  io  good  taste  or  good 
breedings  ond  placed  in  the  vice-grip  of 
syllogisms.  In  this  way  does  what  Carlylo 
calls  the  "National  Palaver"  perform  its 
duty.  Without  holding  it  up  as  a  model, 
we  may  point  to  itas  coniirniniiou  of  what 
the  severity  of  criticism  would  bo  were  it 
avowed. 

A  writer  once  fold  us,  with  an  air  of  se- 
rene knowtngness,  that  he  had  become  s 
"brigand  in  Hitcrature,  attacking  all  and 
sparing  none.*'  Whatever  we  might  think 
of  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  we  could 
not  but  admire  his  franknesH;  hut  as  all  the 
brigands  in  literature  do  not  thus  conlident* 
ly  carry  their  colors,  we  wish  at  any  rale 
that  they  were  not  encouraged  by  immunity. 
That  there  will  always  be  brigands  and 
blnckgunrds,  ready  to  plunder  or  slab  at 
random,  we  admit  ,*  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
admit  the  existence  of  an  evil  and  another 
to  protect  it,  and  it  is  our  object  to  make 
this  prelection  cease.  We  anticipate  oo 
perfection  from  the  adoption  of  reform,  but 
simply  amelioration.  Wo  do  not  hope  10 
eradicate  vice,  but  to  expose  it.  When  a 
man  is  declared  an  outlaw,  his  name  and 
person  are  described — when  a  man  is  known 
as  a  swindler,  prudent  people  shun  his  con- 
nection— so  would  we  have  the  literary 
scoundrel  shunned  and  punished  by  public 
opinion  in  proportion  to  his  infamy.  If  n 
man  chooses  to  proRtilutc  his  pen  for  pat- 
ronage— to  stifle  his  honesty  in  dinners,  let 
ibe  public  know  him  as  such  :  compel  him 
to  sign  his  disgrace,  and  he  is  welcome  to 
it.  fn  tho  present  stale  of  things  he  has 
every  icmptatioD  to  be  dUboocst,  and  to  be 
bonest  none. 
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Men  are  seldom  victims  to  their  virtues 
they  are  srldom  huocit  but  by  restmiat. 
FSesiroint,  so  uecessar>'  in  all  periods  of  bO* 
ciety,  becomes  daily  more  urg^eni  as  it  be- 
comes more  material.     TUr  true  liigli  Tee!* 
iofr  of  uiuralu  may   hu   said  to  be  extinct. 
Lofty  virtue  now  leans  with  grim  graeeful- 
jpesg  against  a  haggard  gnllowe,  instead  of 
Iteposing  on  great  convictions;  and  in  the 
l.ftbsenre  of  this  internal  reguliiiian  there  is 
Itfae  greater  urgency  of  external  rcnirnint, 
l^hich  now  assumes  two  furms,  viz.,  public 
kopinion  and  law  (with  n  subsidiary  prospect 
[of  the  gallou-a) — tlicRe  make  the  responsi- 
bility of  BC[ionB  still  a  serious  matter  j — so 
serious  as  enVciually  to  keep  the  mass  hon- 
est.    Vet  if  some  theorist,  deploring  the 
kptness  of  men  to  crime,   were  to  suggest 
BS  a  reform  that  all  personal  responsibility 
should  cease  at  once,  and  all  misdemeanor!^ 
be  Inid  to  the  charge  of  "society  at  large," 
you  would  lauffli  in  his  face.     Yet  precisely 
ilhis  docirine  do  you  n^aintatn  for  crilics. 
[You   allow  u  man  the    indulgence   of  en- 
renomed    malice,   of  careless    scandal,  of 
tuse  ignorance,  or  of  wilful  defamation, 
[fend  yet  you  maintain  that  all  this  tthould  be 
Irresponsible.     Now,  to- make  men   honest 
is  no  easy  taitlc,  but  the  Hrst  step  towards  it 
is  unquestionably  to   make   them  responsi- 
ble,  or  if  not,   then  is  irresponsibility  an 
anomaly  in  tlio  moral  world  worthy  of  all 
study. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  misconcep- 
tion on  which  has  been  founded  the  suppo. 
■ition  of  the  anonymous  favoring  severity 
has  been  a  misconception  of  tbc  springs  of 
human  action  ;  and  althouffh  nothing  H'ill 
entirely  extirpate  the  evils  of  criticism  till 
the  golden  age  of  honesty,  the  millennium 
of  moral  Of  arrives,  yet  we  think  thai  the 
tbolition  of  the  anonymous  would  consider- 
ably leoseit  the  evils  ;  first, by  bringing  good 
criticism  into  the  tield  ;  secondly,  by  pre- 
venling  a  number  of  easy-tempered  men 
from  iridul<;ing  in  the  popular  sophism  of 
their  noi  beitig  responsible  (for  are  tliey  not 
responsible  to  their  own  souls  t);  and  third- 
ly, by  rousing  their  self-lovu  by  implicating 
their  judgments.  These  would  give  hon- 
esty a  premium,  tnlont  a  reword,  and  medi- 
ocrity ibe  denth-bluw.  Mistaken  as  welt  oa 
mercenary  kindness  would  greatly  disap- 
pear, and  malevolence  and  ignorance  would 
stand  exposed. 

To  conclude  our  argument  with  an  illus* 
^^tration,  we  refer  to  the  state  of  criticism  in 
France  as  a  proof  that  the  publicity  of  cri- 
tics does  not  disarm  their  severity — acuri* 
^ous  exAmple  of  which  may  be  noticed  iq  the 
Bjue  of  Ueorgo   Sandys   reriecrers  id  tbc 


[Mabcu, 

*  National.'     Madame  Sand  is  not  only 
the  extreme  republican  party,  and  therefor 
a  6ghter  in  the  snme  cause  as  the  *  Xatiooslf 
but  she  is  the  friend  of  its  remarkable  ed»J 
tor,  Armand  Miirrsst,  and  a  shareholder 
the  property.     From   these   circii  ii 

one  would  anticipate  nothing  hw 
but  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  om:  oi  I'ui 
most  violent  utlscks  on  her  *  Compugnou  di 
Tour  de  France*  appeared  in  its  culumnf 
by  Louis  Reyhaud.*  Can  a  similar  instant 
be  quoted  in  English  criticism  1 

Now,  although  we  by  no  means  appi 
of  the  violence  of  party  feeling  and  per«ani 
prejudice  which  so  often  disgrace  Freoel 
criticism,  yet  we  may  refer  to  ihem  si 
proof  of  our  position,  that  to  abolish  1I14 
anonymous  is  not  to  disarm  severity.  \Vi 
must  again  repeat  that  party  feelings  and 
prejudices,  inasmuch  ns  they  will  alvij 
exist,  must  always  find  vent  t  we  do  at 
therefore  hope  tn  be  rid  of  them,  but  sitnpl] 
to  be  enabled  to  recognise  them.  If  via 
Dishop  of  London  were  to  review  Lui-ett'i 
Chartism,  all  the  world  would  bcawnreof  il 
opinions  and  prejudices  which  must  nrcei 
sarily  influence  him,  and  the  public  wouW 
therefore  "allow  for  the  wind  ;"  but  if  h< 
were  to  review  this  without  affixing  fail 
name,  who  would  know  how  much  to  * 
low  for  the  wind  V*  This  is  the  point  w^ 
wished  gained. 

We  forasee  a  slight  objection  it  may 
as  well  to  anticipate.     It  may  be  said   tha^ 
in  Fronce  thn  articles  arc  not  always  signet 
or  have  assumed  signatures,  and  iherefoi 
cannot   be   adduced    as    fair   illuMtratioui 
But    who   does   not    know   ihnt"J.  J." 
Jutes  Janin,  that  "  XXX."  is  Kolle,  that  tbi 
*'  VIcomte  de  Lnunay"  is   Madame  Ennle 
Girardin,    that    "Quelqu*un*^     is    GvranIt 
Src.  \     If  any  one  in  France  is  ignorant 
such  assumptions  he  can  always  learn  tbemj 
mnny  of  them  being  as  notorious  as  *'Box, 
**  Uarry  Cornwall,"  "  Father  Proul,"  "  Tbi 
Opium  Kater,"  kc.     So  that  to  nil  ioteots 
and  purposes  criticism  is  open  and  aekao\ 
ledgcd. 

Hi.  It  is    said  tbnt   the  door    woulil   be~ 
opened  to  gross  adulation  in  the    place  ol 
appreeiatioD  ;  inducing  critics  to  pralMi  ii  " 

'ToprertaimlicoacfjAloaUU  I. 
lliQI  the'  NaitODiir   tla^  a   pmi'uti: 
ihtf  ((rtiiij'i  n|  Geurgr  Sand— "'•  ■■■ 
ihst  lite  work  in  (iRcsiion  c<> 
lliBl  journal  oppu>e«,  and   Iti' 
Oh  a  rla»er  iriBjieciion,  how^-vtr, 
iliat  Ihc  rcvicwrri  judKHicni  wb  ■ 
enccd  by  George   6«nd'»   bsvin): 
ptvfact,  a  groM  plagiariun  by  rti' 
the  work  which  fii!iif{avc  bor  the  ,..    .     .  -iTi, 
VIS.,  'Le  CompagDoaonge/ — Vidi  I'rfijica  10*^ 
auvet. 


lie 

I 
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uentinl  anthors  when  the  prniser  cno  come 
Drurard  iit  his  own  person.  This  i«  only 
rollnry  frnm  the  foregoing,  but  we  may 
Unce  n  word  or  two  here  on  the  subject. 
"  'file  pen,"  ^ald  (he  laic  Jamei  Smilh, 
i«  fl  weapon  thnt  mny  wound  to  distant 
\geB}  both  policy  and  humanity  require  it 
I  be  wielded  with  caution."  Thi»  excel- 
Dt  remark  strikes  al  the  root  of  the  sub- 
ct.  If  more  ndiilaiion  than  abuse  were  lo 
'Suit,  would  the  influence  be  more  per- 
icioDS  t  Is  it  s  worfe  social  evil  to  in- 
Tense  n  man's  complacency — perhnps  mere* 
to  confirm  it — than  lo  tear  open  the 
rtiHitiTc  Belf'love,  and  pour  into  its  qutTer- 
^wounds  the  gall  of  contempt  and  ridi- 
lole  1  Is  inflation  more  danrerous  to  the 
»pcningf  faculties  than  depression  1  There 
a  moml  qucRtion  involved  in  this  of 
ry  strious  import.  Some  men  are  proud 
titough  to  scorn  attack,  while  they  accept 
iriticism  ;  they  lBuc;h  at  the  ftiry  of  the 
iritie's  uni'inu^,  while  they  sponge  out  the 
pecks  delected  by  the  microscopic  eye  of 
itc  I  they  core  little  for  the  obuse,  but 
oy  consider  the  faults  that  ore  detected 
a  truths  discovered  for  the  future.  But 
is  obrious  that  such  men  are  not  com- 
nori,  and  this  indifference  to  abuses  is  the 
esult  of  n  very  pecuiiitr  education  acltnff 
ID  a  peculiar  org.inization.  But  the  ^en- 
lity  of  authors — men  who  are  authors 
nly  by  reason  of  their  cilreme  leiisibiHty, 
md  greedy  love  of  praise — they  are  more 
hin-skinned,anil  to  them  objection  isirritat- 
Dg  and  abuse  is  torture.  "  The  deprecia- 
ion  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  is  more 
inful  than  the  applause  of  the  highest 
pleaiing,"  said  Lord  Byron  ;  **  the  sting 
ffn  scorpion  is  more  in  torture  than  the 
•session  of  any  thingcouldbe  in  rapture;*' 
A  although  this  is  an  extreme  opinion, 
et  it  reprsnents  one  large  class  of  authors. 
K  this  torture  nccrHsary  1 
Criticism  killed  poor  Keats — or  rather, 
stoned  his  death  ;  embittered  while  it 
oused  Byron  ;  made  the  loving  Shelley  a 
niscrnbte  exile,  and  depressed  the  good- 
laturcd  Coleridge.  Are  these  facts  noih- 
Bgt  This  is  a  question  it  wore  well  that 
ery  sorioua  reader  put  to  himself,  and 
bctber  also  the  cause  was  inevitable. 
Now,  although  wc  strongly  deprecate 
iy  suppression  of  well-grounded  objection, 
id  regard  it  as  a  treble  injuRtiee  (towards 
blic,  author,  and  the  critic  himself),  quite 
bad  as  unjust  abuse,  yet  we  see  a  wide 
irt'crfMCG  between  the  siatement  of  a  criii- 
.al  ohjr^ctinn  (which,  after  all,  is  no  more 
han  an  individual  opinion)  and  the  manner 
if  stating   itj   between   a  review   and   an 


m 

insult;  between  a  judgment  and  an  attack. 
That  it  is  possible  lo  convey  an  absolute 
condemnation  of  a  work  without  otherwise 
irritating  the  author,  than  condcmnniion 
ahvsyn  must  irritnle.  wc  well  know  ;  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  why  the  courtesy  which 
dislinjjuisbes  civilized  snciety  should  be 
abolished  from  civilized  literature  ;  why  iho 
amenities  considered  indispensable  in  a 
lleeting  conversation,  should  be  injurious 
in  tasting  print. 

It  is  not  hero  argued  that  under  everjr 
circumstance  finding  fault  will  nut  irritate 
certain  thin-skinned  authors  (the  present 
writer  has  too  often  known  bis  kindest  in- 
tentions construed  into  "  an  attack"  when 
the  blame  happened  to  be  abundant),  be* 
cause  the  vanity  is  oftentimes  so  dispro*. 
portioned  to  the  judgment,  that  the  justcst 
conclusions  arc  distorted — but  ilie  general- 
iiy  will  readilydisiingtiish  between  a  fcurlcst 
opinion  and  a  mnlevolont  objection.  In  all 
cases  the  critic  is  a  man  who  sets  up  as  a 
teacher — a  judge^-or,  at  least,  as  a  public 
taster,  and  must  oecomplish  his  duly  with 
integrity ;  if  he  shrink  from  the  conse 
qucnr.es,  let  him  not  take  ofUce;  all  mea 
glailiy  would  be  heroes  and  mount  ib« 
breach— were  not  the  bullets  so  unfeeling  I 

If  only  then  to  induce  a  Christion  court* 
esy,  it  were  well  to  abolish  the  anonymous ; 
for,  aa  wo  have  seen,  real  and  serious  ob- 
jections would  never  be  withheld,  while 
rash,  unfounded  objections,  and  gross  per* 
sonalilies,  would  be  diminished;  and  on 
this  point  we  mny  cite  the  opinion  of  the 
late  estimable  Dr.  Arnold,  who  says — 

"The  bad  tendencies  of  anonynujus  writing  are 
ntaiiy  mnro  tliftn  the  sevrrest  law  of  hbcl  can  re* 
prcsji.  The  bort  of  u«,  I  am  afraid,  woulci  be  in 
dau^r  of  wriiing  more  caraleesl)'  wiUiout  our 
Dhinea  than  with  tbern.  We  should  be  tempted  to 
weigh  our  statements  lesfi,  puning  forward  as  ini(^ 
what  we  bvlivvr,  iiidcL'd,  but  have  no  (tullicieni 
groundu  for  believing;  \o  use  nrphishcal  Br^u> 
nwnts  with  less  eenijdr,  to  »ay  bitter  and  inpultinf 
thing!*  of  our  advcriiarira  With  for  k-m  fortwai^ 
aaca"* 

But  here  an  argument  must  be  noltced, 
which  comes  from  no  less  a  pen  than  thai  of 
Horace  Smith,  who,  in  the  strength  of  his 
integrity  and  kindliness,  can  thus  fcro* 
ciously  judge  mankind  : — 

••  But,"  be  sayfl,  "  the  man  who  it  hampered  and 
(lisanricd  by  publicity  will  only  exercise  a  portion 
of  the  critic's  fnnctiotis;  avoiding  all  notice  of 
thotio  wlmm  he  u  afraid  to  attack,  }iowl-vlt  msni* 
fii^t  mny  be  his  demerits  ;  overlawling  ilin  at,j(>ctfl 
of  bis  fevor,  and  attempting  lo  neutralize  the  con- 
scious excess   of  those   eocomtunis  by  an  undue 

•  "Lectures on Mq^tu  WvSiot^;'  \  "VVN. 
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SBV<*ritv  trm-nrds  llio  ImmbW  Mpimnt*  whom  Itt 
(hiaka  lie  nmy  vicliintze  wiOi  impunil]'."* 

A  frightful  picture — fDrluntleljr  untrue  ! 
The  rasonlity  nbove  predicted  would,  of 
course,  be  pmciised   by  mschIi — for  it  i« 

{iracliBcd  by  tlietn  now — and  we  have  no 
lope  of  making;  ail  ihe  wurld  honest.  But 
ihe  evil  exists  now — and  flourishes  under 
protection.  The  world  does  not  know  ii» 
ra^L-iU,  aud  this  is  the  grievance;  did  ii 
once  know  them,  and  then  put  faith  in  them, 
one  could  only  f'tf^h  ;  when  the  ^nose  wud- 
dlca  to  the  fox  for  Ju9>tlcp,  then  may  we 
"hati^f  up  philosophy"  nnd  hum  our  pens. 

But  is  it  pretended  ihiit  all—or  the  ma- 
jority of  critics  are  rascals  1  Is  it  pre- 
tended that  when  persona)  repponaibility 
enforces  a  respect  for  public  opinioa,  and 
makes  criticism  both  honornhle  nnd  profit- 
oble,  that  (inch  rancttlity  will  he  tolerated  1 
No — it  is  evident  that  if  nuy  thing  cnn  check 
it,  rcspuniiibiliiy  is  the  thing  needful.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  critic  would  seize  th«>  op- 
portiiiiiiy  afforded  him  by  aflisinjr  liis  nnme. 
to  introduce  himself  to  the  notice  nr  friend- 
ship of  Influcntiut  authors  by  praising  them. 
Or,  if  it  were  done,  it  would  not  be  done  so 
much  as  at  present,  when  every  critic  who 
wishes  ruch  a  thing  sends  the  number  eon- 
laining  the  eulogy  to  the  author,  or  man- 
ages to  have  the  intelliireneo  conveyed 
through  mutual  friends.  The  thing  is  sim- 
ple enough — it  is  done  secretly,  and  the  re- 
aull  is  secretly  ohtuincd.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject lo  it ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  prntse 
is   sincere,    it    is  pleasant   for   those   who 


to  find  nmong  them  sometimeathe  biglieit 
authorities  in  such  mailer* — and  ycl  the  fart 
fliares  htm  in  ihe  face  Ifau  this  bepraiaed 
M-ork  i«  worthless 

Mark  another  advantage  of  publicity.' 
Under  the  pt^sent  system  a  man  ituiy  praif* 
a  work,  and  aubsequenily  quarrel  with  the 
author  ;  he  con  then  revenge  himself  in 
nnoihrr  organ,  or  on  the  next  work,  and  the 
public  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  sincertly. 
Whereas,  were  the  name  alFixcd,  you  would 
exclaim — "  Why,  how  is  ihisl  you  pjtahed 
him  to  the  skieo  in  the  newspaper,  and  yoa 
Cc.1T  him  to  pieces  in  the  review  !''  Few 
men  have  eflrootery  enough  to  atsod  hcIi 
nn  occusatjofi. 

There    ia   one   more  didiculty*  and  we 
willingly   grapple   with   it.     U    i«    thoogtit 
that  critic*  would  affix  their  real  names  to 
good  article*,  and  a«!>umed  names  to  bdd 
ones ;  that,  taking  ndvnntnpe  of  praise,  ihtj 
would  screen  ihem^elves  from  the  cons^ 
quonces  of  abuse.      If  this   were   true,  it 
would  be  almost  insuperable;  but  tt  tinoi 
true.     The  «amc  public  opinion  for  which 
nuthors  work,  and  by  which  thry  live,  both 
in    a  .mural   and    pecuniary   sense,    uroalil 
here  as  elsewhere  assert  its  power    No 
upright  man  would  do  it  at  all; — fevnei 
who  cotcujaied   the   chances   of  dotectioa 
would  do  it  whether  upright  or  oOL    Tb« 
tipriphi  man  has  a  conscience — the  oibtf 
has  a  fear.     Cunce.ilineni  mi^ht  be  raaile  & 
punishable  offence' — a  sort  of  moral  (orerryi 
und  it  would  be  more  dilncult  ctCcctusll)  {«* 
preserve  this  concealrnont  than  ia  suppoieiiv 


sympathize  to  be  known  to  ench  other;  but  |  and  for  these  reasons:  — 


for  nil  bad  purposes  i%  it  not  as  eflVctua 
an  signiag  the  namel  The  public  know 
nothing  of  this — they  know  nothing  of  the 
proofs  that  are  sent  to  the  author  reviewed, 
wiihia  polite  note,  intimating  that  the  critic 
would  be  happy  if  the  author  would  point 
out  any  thing  he  objected  to  in  the  article, 
ns  he  would  be  sorry  that  any  thing  offeo' 
stve  should  escape  him!  They  know  no- 
thing of  this — and  of  the  thousand  other 
toadyisms  which  arc  working  in  secret.  To 
any  one  moderately  ac(|uaiuied  with  con- 
tempornry  literature,  it  must  often  have  ex- 
cited surprise  that  authors  the  most  worth- 
less can  nevertheless  ahvaysp  riut  on  a  lly- 
leaf,  or  in  nn  advertisement,  "opinions  of 
the  press,"  establishing  the  work  as  beauti- 
ful, profound,  worthy  of  all  attention,  a  de- 
sideratum, nnd  the  production  of  unquoa- 
tionable  genius.  On  looking  at  the  journal 
quoted,  the  reader  is  still  more  astonished 

«  Blor-  Memoir  prefixed  to  "  Jarosi  Smith's  Ler. 
ten  aoil  UiM-^llanic?,"  vut  t  p.  C3. 


I.  By  offixing  the    name  to  a    serici  c^  * 
nriicles,    the    critic's  style,    manner,  an*^ 
habitual  opinion  would  become  known,  aot^^ 
nffbrd  n  chio  lo  detection.     So  that  wbe^^' 
these    were   seen   under   another  nnme, 
suspicion  would  be  created,  and,  as  it  coul 
only  be   suspected  when  there  was   sooi^ 
motive  for  coocoalmeot,  it  would  b«  Doxt  t(^^ 
a  certainly. 

II.  Whatever   name   were    adopted,  hi^^^^ 
reoi  name  would   he  known  to  hia  editor.  ^-'^    ' 
Before  that  editor  he  must  blusdi  at  ibe  roo-^"^^" 
live    which    prompted    conceolnieni, — the  "^^^ 
motive  must  be  strong  which  would  ruduTr-<^^| 
this  humiliation  ;  unle«»,  therefore,  the  edi-  ""^tt 
lor  were  u  kindred  scoundrel,  concealment  -^^ 
would  he  rarely  atlcmplcd  ;  and  if  he  were  -^^^ 
such   on   editor,  his   name   and    chorocier  ""^  f 
being  known,  it  would  be  duly  ealimaied -^^^^^ 
by  the  public. 

III.  Besides  the  editor,  the  printer  tod 
reader  moat  of  course  recognise  the  hoad- 
wriling.  and  the  addreu  of  the  critic,  where 
the  *'  proofs"  ore  to  be  seal.     Whcoevu 
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>ncealmcnt  is  ntlempted  tospicion  is  cre- 

Bnd  the  clofcr  it  is   endeavored    (o 

be  kept,  Uic  grcRtcr  will  be  the  incitciii^iil, 

t]iOse  nut   irnplicatcd,  to  disctoiie  it. 

IV.    The    editor  la    sure    lo   "  confiden- 

lly  confide"  the   secret   to  some  friend, 

rho  confides  it  to  a  second,    nnd  a  third, 

id  wofugit  irrecocabilc  verbtitn  ! 

Th«sc  and  other  vhancub  ufdctcclion,  cs- 

IcciQllyif  backed  with  a  piini-ihment  ofsome 

irt,  n'ould  restrain  coticenlment.     We  do 

>t,  however,   deny   (hat   there   are  risks 

Fhicli  would  be  sometimes  run,  ns  thieves 

;ll  ItDoiv  the  chnnceR  of  detection,  and  yet 

thieves;  but  as  we  muxt  again  repeat 

IBt  we  only  luok  for  amelioration,  and  nut 

irrectioD,  we  cannot  he  expected  to  pro- 

lae  a  plan  that  would  otterly  prevent  all 

ibonesty.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 

fix.  tUnt  the  present  system  footers  disbon- 

ity,  and  affords  honesty  no  recompense. 

'  a  mnn  be  honest,  be  cannot  boast  of  it ;  it 

a  negative  virtue  ;  he  cannot  p]ume  hiin- 

i\{  on  any  particular  merit  for  having  done 

duly.     If  he  pursue   inflexible  justice 

r   a  series  of  yenra,  nobody  knows  of  it ; 

is  perhaps  is  a  «mall  matter,  but  remem* 

r,  also,   that   if  he   pumue   inflexible   io- 

Bticc  for  a  series  of  years,  he  has  the  same 

core  security  ;  nobody  knows  of  it, — ond 

ia  is  not  a   small  matter. 

Hflviog  demolished  this     sophism,    wc 

oceed  to 

IV.  which  says:  there  is  conceit  in  the 
lonataot  inLitnniion  of  an  iudividual  opin- 
ion for  the    vague   and    mysterious   "  wc." 
goiism  is  invariably  disg'usling.     Admit- 
d :  the  perpetual  iteration  of  /  think,  / 
nceive,   it  is  my  opinion,  &c.,  would  be 
pleasant,  if  not  arrogant ;  but  it  depends 
on  him  that  uses  it,  not  on  the  mere  form 
expression. 

But  on  nearer  consideration,  is  not  ibifi 

rpctunl  indicniion  of  the  criticism  being 

ly  Ati  indiridual,  not  a  collective,  opinion, 

very   truthful   and    dululary    matter  \     h 

hn  Smith  were  (o  talk  of  thearisiocrocy 

**  we,"  you  would  laugh  at  his  prosump- 

0  ;  yet  why   should    he    identify  himself 

ilh  tho  voice  of  the  nation  whcucver  he 

lera  bis  limited  opiniOD  1     Besides,  after 

I,  if  tgotnm  is   disgusting,   is,  therefore, 

■otiam  so  fascinating  1 

It  is  said  that  writers  would  not  ac- 
pt  the  perils  of  criticism  if  they  were  not 
iTDtected.  W^hattthey  would  not  accept 
the  perils  of  speaking  the  truth,  of  expos- 
ing sophisms,  of  currectin^  false  taste,  of 
detecting  difilionost  plagiarisms  !  not  accept 
itiesol  Where,  then,  is  all  that  ao-much- 
bttuted  *''  British  apirit|"  that  we  must  needs 


show  the  most  skulking  cowardice  in  the 
pettiest  perils,  and  in  the  most  important 
causes  1,     Is  it  only  our  flag 

•*  ibai  braved  a  ihoossad  years, 

Tb«  battle  nnd  ihe  breru  1" 

and  were  we  all  bluslering  bullieat  Or  da 
we  face  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  tremblo 
at  an  niigry  author's  wrath  ^ 

This  is  all  nonsen:^.  No  man  ever  feared 
the  consenuences  of  a  just  and  earnest 
criticism  ;  but  when  envy,  hatred,  and  mal- 
ice have  dipped  the  critic's  pen  in  gall  of 
nil  unehnritahleness,  and  have  ridiculed,  re> 
viled,  misquoted,  and  defamed, — then,  in- 
deed, itf  secrecy  a  blessing  !  It  is  so  plea- 
sant, and  $0  ChriMiim  too,  lo  stand  masked 
by  a  parapet,  and,  taking  a  steady  aim,  fire 
a  bullet  ibruugh  the  heart  of  your  enemy, 
who  falU  and  curses,  but  knows  not  hie 
slayer!  It  is  so  great  and  noble  an  exor- 
cise for  our  proud  and  noble  Britons!  It 
must  tend  so  much  to  humanize  and  en- 
courage virtue  (with  the  sale  of  the  jour- 
nal) ! 

In  a  word,  the  man  who  fears  poblicly  to 
proclaim  truth  will  privately  sell  fulsebood 
at  so  much  per  sheet ;  fearing  openly  to 
confront  his  enemy,  ho  ivill  not  fear  to  stab 
him  in  the  dark.  If  our  arguments  go  for 
nothing, — if  neither  the  implication  of  a 
man's  self-love;  nor  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, can  make  him  cnnscientiously  severe, 
— aurely  no  one  is  mad  enough  to  suppose 
he  would  be  so  when,  that  selMoie  was  not 
implicated,  and  no  public  opinion  could 
reach  him  t  This  is  the  vital  point  of  the 
question;  responsibility  will  not  m:ike  the 
dishonest  virtuous,  but  it  will  fix  the  waver- 

iuff; 

The  office  of  criticism  in  these  days 
seems  lo  be  almost  as  little  understood  ai 
(he  science  of  criticism,  which  is  in  a  truly 
deplorable  condition.  No  man  can  read 
without  forming  an  opinion  of  sonie  sort, 
which  it  is  natural  lie  should  express  at  all 
fitting  opportunities:  but  this  is  a  distinct 
tiling  from  formal  criiiri«m.  lie  may  give 
expression  to  an  error  or  an  absurdity,  for 
which  he  muttt  bear  (be  ridicule  conscijuent 
00  such  ihinga;  this  is  no  more  than  if  be 
gave  utterance  to  an  absnrdity  on  astrono- 
my or  politics:  you  cannot  prevent  it,  be- 
cause you  cannot  help  men  being  absurd. 
Biii  the  effect  is  very  diflcrent  ivhen  the 
some  error  is  perpetrated  in  a  formal  rriii- 
cism,  because  it  comes  as  no  individual 
opinion,  but  as  tho  verdict  of  (he  *' Times," 
which  may  make  or  mar  the  sale  of  the 
work.  This  effect  it  is  certainly  desirabli 
lo  counleract,  because^  s.»  vj^  ^TONt\  \ 


reality,  llie  opinion  is  nn  tndtiriduBl  one,  and 
■lioulil  not  be  palmed  ofl*  for  more  tbaa  it 
is  wurtli.  It  may  not  9uit  cditoriiil  con- 
vetticDCL'  to  hnve  criticiiim  appreciated  at 
its  ju9t  value;  but  it  would  suit  mornlity 
ntid  the  public  convenience  much  better. 
The  critic  who  is  appointed  as  the  public 
ta«ier,  prnc.lftimini;  the  merits,  wholesome- 
ness,  and  price  of  the  variotiic  sorts  of  men- 
tal food  indiscriminnlcly  set  before  the  na- 
tion, miist  have  an  eye  to  the  public  mther 
than  his  editor.  He  is  the  purifier  of  false 
tastes  and  mischievous  tendcncteti,  which 
nlway!)  abound  ;  the  indicator  of  hidden 
treaiures,  u'hich  the  mass  are  slow  in  de- 
tecting'; the  admirer  of  beaaiy,  pointing 
out  the  latent  meaning  of  a  pnsMige  of 
"  imnginaiion  nil  compact,"  and  placing  it 
in  tho  clear  light  of  the  underaiondinjr. 
This  is  the  highent  office  of  criticism — the 
translation  of  the  poet's  emotions  into  their 
fundamontnl  or  correspondent  ideas. 

The  critic  having,  therefore,  to  goide  the 
pnblic  tflKte,  and  regulate  it  in  the  purchase 
of  bootts,  it  is  not  unimportant  for  the  pub* 
He  to  have  some  sort  of  corroborative  proof 
ofhis  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications. 
This  can  only  he  done  by  publicity,  which 
on  thn  one  hand  secures  a  reputation,  and 
on  the  other,  checks  presumption.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  judge  is  that  he  know 
something  of  the  mnticr  judged  ;  this  is 
never  to  be  ascertained  at  present.  There 
are  many  very  worthy  people  and  very  con- 
fident critics  who  would 

*'  QriD  inlelliKrnce  from  ear  to  ear,'' 

if  yon  placed  before  them  LapIace^s  "  Mi- 
caniqno  Celeste,"  or  Fichtc's  "  Wiaaens- 
chafielshrc,"  and  honestly  tell  you,  that  for 
ihcir  partfi,  they  did  not  understand  much 
of  the  subject ;  so  that  you  would  attach 
no  great  value  to  ihetr  opinion.  There  is 
DO  imrm  in  this:  each  man  "in  his  time 
plays  many  parts,"  but  h  proHctent  in  (tvir 
matters,  and  you  only  heed  his  opinion  on 
those  matters.     But  under  the  present  sys- 


"bnndling,"  "ehiaroscuro,"  &c.;  suggest- 
ing that  Michael  Angclo's  **  Last  Judgment" 
waniK  repose;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  constant* 
ly  see  a  singer  praised  for  "grent  breadth 
of  style  1"  There  is  an  education  required 
for  the  man  of  science — there  is  nn  educa- 
tion required  for  the  artist  j  but  for  those 
who  are  to  judge  the  productions  of  sci- 
ence and  nrt,  nu  edurniion  is  thought  to 
be  required.  It  is  o  glorious  democracy, 
wherem  every  citizen  may  aim  at  the  high- 
est honors:  accordingly,  any  one  who  can 
write  nt  ell  is  thought,  and  thinks  himself, 
competent  to  the  task  of  criticism ;  a  month's 
diligent  perusal  of  the  journals  and  reviews 
will  soon  place  him  au  courant  of  all  the  ne- 
cessary terms  to  be  employed,  and  of  all 
the  reputations  to  be  respected ;  he  then 
takes  up  the  pen,  and  plunges  into  the  sub- 
ject with  all  the  fervor  of  ignorance. 

It  will  perhaps  be  answered,  that  we  are 
speaking  only  of  the  "small  fry;"  hot 
though,  in  truth,  the  *' large  fry"  come  very 
much  under  the  same  category,  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  thnt  precisely  these  '^smalt 
fry,"  from  their  number  and  security,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  mischief.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  "silent  contempt"  with 
which  we  nre  told  to  treat  them  when 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  address  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  unsuspecting  read- 
ers who  are  guided  by  them  t  Does  not 
everybody  know  the  impetus  given  lo  the 
sale  of  a  \vork  from  a  favorable  notice  in 
the  "TirnesV  and  shall  such  an  impetus 
be  disregarded,  or  is  it  unimportant  to 
know  by  whom  the  notice  was  written  1 

Take  a  glaring  instance.  Mr  Wbewell'i 
"History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences"  is  to 
be  reviewed,  and  such  n  subject  cao  only 
be  spoken  of  by  men  profoundly  versed  id 
it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  pub- 
lic should  know  on  whose  ipn  dixit  it  is  lo 
believe  that  the  work  is  very  profound  or 
very  flashy ;  the  critic  mu(.t  be  a  man  of 
sufTicient  acquirements,  and  wiih  a  repu- 
tation  to  peril,  otherwise  he  most  stop  to 
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(cm,  if  a  critic  speaks  on  a  subject  he  does  'prove  every  nsscrtion  ; — an   endless   task. 

not  understand,  who   is  to  confront  him  ? '  No  one  doubts  this;  but  somehow  people 

"  "    never  think   the  same   caution   necessary 

with  regard  to  works  of  art  or  speculative 
philosophy.  Anybody  may  criticise  a  pic- 
ture or  a  poem-^no  education  is  neceanry 
for  that,  they  think.  The  result  is  legible 
on  all  sides 

Yet  if  a  book  be  praised  or  abused,  both 
public  and  author  have  a  right  to  know  on 
whose  authority  they  are  to  piirchas« — on 
whose  authority  they  are  pronounced  natei. 
If  a  man  tells  you  that  your  poem  is  not  ad- 
mired, and  your  irritabfe  self-love  snappish* 


Who  is  to  say,  "  Why  B.,  you  reviewed 
D 's  Mathematics:  you  don  t  understand 
Mathematics!"  Who  can  put  so  pertinent 
a  question  to  so  impertinent  a  critic,  shroud- 
ed in  the  "WeV 

This  is  no  caricature.  Men  id  conscious 
security  discourse  on  all  matters  with  the 
same  enviable  fluency  ;  the  current  formahT 
and  cant  terms  of  criticism  are  indiscrimi- 
pately  applied,  and  we  have  critics  of  paint- 
ing,  ignorant  of  complementary  colors,  talk- 
iog  profusely  about    "  breadth,"   "  tone," 
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}y  detnantls  by  whom,  nnd  he  answers,  "  By 
^y  londlnjy/'yourcholer  8tibsiilc«,  and  you 
p*8milc  Ruperior/*  Indeed,  U  would  iavc 
anthors  a  pang  if  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  abused,  ns  It  would  lessen  their  self- 
confiraliitation  if  they  knew  by  whom  they 
[tvere  eulogized.     As  Vriarte  says — 

K«tn  •cnienciii  uii  noior  : 

8i  el  saLio  oo  apruelift,  tnnlo  ; 

81  el  nrciy  njiplauile,  jteor ." 

A.  once  met  B.,  a  brother  author,  who, 
[Triih  the  keen  malice  of  a  liend,  aiked  him 
lir  bo  had  seen  the  drendTuj  abuse  with 
iwlitch  his  (A.'ft)  work  had  been  treated  in 
K  certain  journal,  and  be^nn  deploring  with 
[liim  on  (be  subject.  **  Abused  inc  !"  replied 
[a.  i  "very  natural  too — didn't  they  praise 
jyoul" 

In  a  word,  the  anonymous  has  prevented 

ilhe  necesAiiy  for  eritical  education,  and  we 

[tee  no  portion  of  literature  in  so  decrepit  a 

etate  as  criticism:  it  is  the  eunuch  of  lite- 

Irature — incapable  itself,  it  is  set  to  watch 

orer  the  capacity  o(  others;  and  the  best 

[argument  for  its  fail lifu I  defence  ofmornliiy 

consists  in  its  own  unbridled  licentiousness. 

Pimp  and  pander  to  the  worst  of  paaiiions, 

it  has  the   tenderest    susceu'ibility  to  the 

'faults  and  the  keenest  nostril  to  the  "  tnini" 

of  its  enemies.     It  always  stabs  in  the  name 

of  public  morals — it  slanders  on  religiou;! 

■cruplc5.     While  htudtng  to  the  skies  the 

corrupt  literature  of  its  own  party,  ii  "shud- 

derd"  at  the  thought  of  a  "French  novel;" 

'  while  deifying ,  it  curses  George  Snnd. 

Oh,  it  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  in  a  free 
Rod  glorious  country! 

The  patronage  of  ignorance  and  the  en- 
couragement of  careless  speaking  (with  an 
allownljle  limit  of  lying  and  slandering)  have 
of  course  prevented  any  science  of  criticism 
becoming  positible  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all  principle  (moral  as  well  as  criticul) 
whereby  10  justify  admiration,  the  aafe^t 
and  commonest  procedure  has  naturally 
bften  one  of  absolute  negation.  To  praise 
when  every  body  is  abutting,  requires  a 
knowledge  few  critics  possess:  besides,  to 
find  fault,  is  showing  so  enviable  a  aapcri- 
ority  over  the  artist — had  only  v*  been 
consulted  '. 

*'  C'est  doinmnKe,  Onfo ,  que  la  n'ett  polat  enu£, 
All  oonnrit  da  orlui  ijiir  luftcliR  um  cur^, 
Tuut  «n  eui  ett  nileux.'' 

Then  the  finding  fault  is  10  easy,  when 
no  conscience  or  knowledge  of  the  matter 
inlorferes.  "  You  have  only,"  n«  Gothe 
says,  "to  apply  a  different  standard  from 
that  of  the  author,  and  ho  is  sure  to  have 
failed."  Modern  critics  are  mostly  disci- 
ples of  Descartes,  starting  from  UDirersal 
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doubt ;  and  as  their  great  master  began  the 
ascending  series  of  belief  by  belief  in  his 
own  eiistence,  so  they  begin  with  a  vivid 
belief  in  their  own  excolleoce — where  Uiey 
mostly  slop. 

\Ve  had  written  thus  far,  when  we  remem- 
bcred  that  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  had,  Home 
years  ago,  obly  arniicd  the  matter  in  his 
'*  England  and  the  Kngli^h,"  and  on  turning 
to  the  work  were  gratilie  J  10  find  our  agree- 
ment with  his  views  therein  expressed, 
lie  is  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and 
to  spcnk  feelingly;  for,  independent  of  his 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  literature, 
he  has  sutTercd  as  much  as  almost  any  man 
from  anonymous  slander  and  abnss.  Many 
as  have  been  the  critical  objections,  we  be- 
lieve they  have  bcea  exceeded  by  ihe  moral 
nnd  personal  attacks.  He  therefore  antici- 
pates much  of  what  we  have  said ;  and  in 
acknowledging  his  priority,  we  ore  onxious 
4lso  to  enforce  our  arguments  with  his  au- 
thority. "There  is  no  shnme,"  he  says, 
"  where  there  is  no  cxpoxurc  ;  where  there 
is  no  shame,  ihero  is  no  honesty.'^  There 
lies  the  whole  miionnle  of  anonymous  criti- 
eism  !  In  the  fotlnwing  passage,  he  humor- 
ously describes  a  great  erit: 

*>NcirlyaII  critieifm  at  this  day  is  the  public 
■'fTsct  or  privato  acquaintance.  When  a  work  hu 
tjocn  mncnily  pnitvi  in  llie  reviews,  even  if  de- 
■■crvrdly,  ninu  times  out  of  tun  Uii*  autlivr  lias  •«• 
uurcd  a  Isrjre  connection  with  the  preM.  Good 
licsvuns  !  what  machinery  60  we  not  see  exerted 
10  g<<t  a  book  tcndcrl)*  nursed  into  vipor.  1  do  not 
ny  that  the  critic  is  dishonest  in  uiii  partiality; 
perhaps  he  mt)'  b«  nctuatrd  by  feelings  that,  jitdged 
hy  the  test  of  private  sentiments,  would  bo  conoid' 
trcd  fiiir  and  praiseworthy.  >Ali,  poor  So-and-so'* 
book  ;  wull,  tt  w  no  grx-st  things ;  but  So.and<«o  is 
a  good  relluw  ;  I  mual  give  him  a  helping  hand.' 

» >  C lias  sent  mo  his  book  to  review ;  that's 

a  borp,  as  it's  duviltsh  bad ;  but  as  be  knowa  I  shall 
bo  his  critic,  I  must  be  civil.' 

"'What,  D.'s  poems?  it  would  be  unhandsome 
to  abiMB  them,  after  ell  his  kindncmi  to  mi> :  oHcr 
■Iming  at  his  house  yesterday.'  Such,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  private  fi:-elings,  which  it  may  be  easy  to 
consiin*,  and  winch  the  criiic  himself  wilt  laugh- 
ingly allow  you  to  blainr.  color  the  Lone  of  the  great 
msxs  of  reviews.  This  veil,  so  complete  to  tJte 
world,  is  no  veil  to  tba  l>ook>wriling  friends  of  the 
person  who  uses  it.  They  know  llie  hand  wliirb 
dvalt  iho  blow,  or  lends  the  help;  and  the  critic 
willingly  does  a  kind  thing  by  his  friend,  bccauvc 
It  is  never  known  that  in  00  doing  he  has  done  an 
unjust  one  by  the  public." 

Another  passage,  bearing  on  a  former  part 
of  our  argument,  we  may  cite  as  full  of  feed- 
ing and  propriety : 

•*  An  argument  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of 
anonymous  criticism,  so  truly  absurd,  tlial  it  would 
not  be  worth  alluding  to,  were  it  not  eo  ofU-a  k1. 
Icged,  and  bo  oflen  sufTcred  to  escape  unridiciiM. 
U  IB  ikia ;  ihtX  \\a  tttoc  »a  \>»»  ^Jliaa  "wevwa'ai- 
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ertip*  with  lTie~wrthor~wifIf  Tmpanitj- ;  thit  ho  mAV 
bo  witlr  or  «<^vrrc,  without  the  pcniliy  of  bcini; 
fthnt.  Now,  of  what  nnturu  ia  that  crilicivin  which 
would  dnw  tlTwn  the  aiilhor'e  cartcl-of-wnr  upon 
the  critic!  It  i»  not  aiingvfvr  duels  on  lijiht  of- 
A;nct-'6  Htii]  kugiii'  gro(]iii!r«.  An  author  uuiihl  Ik- 
Ikughcd  B'l  rtoin  otic  end  of  Uio  kitigdoin  to  ihi- 
oLbcr,  for  callinj;  out  a  men  for  abuainjr  hiii  book  ; 
for  navini;  iJtat  hu  wrotu  bat]  gnrnmar,  and  waa  a 
wreldittTpoct.  If  tlje  nulhor  were  such  a  fool  Bf. 
on  njfre  literary  grotmd,  to  chailcn^  a  critic,  the 
critic  would  ecaix'c-ly  be  such  ft  fool  as  lo  go  out 
with  him.  *  Ay.'  aaya  the  criiici  *if  1  oiity  ahum; 
Iks  book  ;  hut  w[iat  if  [  alitue  his  person  !  I  niay 
censure  Ilia  work  safuly  ;  but  suppu^ing  f  woiit  lo 
inaiuuatc  stHiititliing  against  hid  character  V  'J'nie, 
now  wo  undcratandcHch  other;  that  is  indeed  thi.- 
question.  I  turn  round  at  oiico  from  yon,  sir,  thv 
critic — I  appual  to  (he  piblic.  I  oak  tht-ra  whcrr 
ia  the  bcnvlilt  what  the  ailvsnla^e  of  nttAcktng  a 
man's  penioii,  nol  hin  boak  :  his  chnractert  not  his 
couijtosition  ?  U  criiiciiim  to  bti  the  act  of  perninal 
viUi((«ralion!  then  let  us  send  to  UillinffSfcalu  far 
our  rekiowcrf,  and  have  something  racy  and  idiom- 
atic, at  least,  in  the  way  cirsiang.  What  purixiae 
Mliitar)'  lo  titerulure  i«  PiTvd  by  Iiearing  thni  Hoz- 
lilt  hail  pinijilos  on  his  fare  !  How  arc  puor  Byroii'»i 
errors  amended,  by  filthily  propinj;  ainon;;  Jie  de- 
tails of  his  private  lifi- ;  by  the  muttered  slanders  : 
by  tlie  hrosd  iMsehoodn,  wliich  filled  thu  atioiiyniuuii 
clianiieU  of  the  presA  !  Was  it  not  this  fystcm  ol 
etjiionnge,  more  titan  any  other  cause,  which  dark 
ened  wiih  glonniy  eus|>iciofi  that  minJ,  originally 
£0  noble  1  Was  not  tlf:  siinfrjui^  of  the  lip  the  re- 
sult of  the  stun^  heart?  i^landercd  by  other?,  his 
irritable  mind  rctalJaled  by  slaiulor  in  return ;  the 
o;>enness  visible  in  his  early  character,  hardftied 
into  insincerity,  the  co  istanl  product  of  suKpicion, 
and  instead  of  correcting  the  aiilhor,  titis  opecie* 
of  criticism  contributed  lo  deprave  the  nian." 

It  is,  in  truth,  very  curious  lo  consider 
the  arguments  by  wliich  the  ononytnous  i» 
defended,  and  to  ecc  bow  uuiformly  tlicy 
resolve  ibemsclves  into  personal  conveni- 
ences instead  of  duties — into  radical  iniqui* 
ties  instead  of  honest  obstacles.  Tbcru  is 
eometbtng  remarkable  in  the  woy  iti  which 
the  moralities  of  ilie  question  nru  coolly  net 
aside  for  the  conveniences;  how  duty  be- 
comes merged  in  the  greater  feeling  of  ex- 
tra trouble  or  more  restricted  speech !  The 
honest  laborer,  observing  the  glass  at  ninety 
degrees,  declares  gaining  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  at  such  a  temperature  to 
be  "full  of  practical  inconvenience,"  and 
prefers,  therefore,  disregarding  the  baLer's 
"  theory  of  priccG,"  and  steals  a  loaf.  Tried 
for  the  oflence,  it  is  pronounced  iniquilous 
in  tlie  name  of  the  law.  On  the  other  band, 
the  luxurious  critic,  averse  to  trouble,  con- 
demns a  work  it  would  be  fatiguing  to  read 
through,  and  with  this  condemnation  robs 
the  poor  outhor  of  many  loaves  and  of  mnny 
joys — chills  public  enthusiasm  and  publish- 
er s  conlideace,  and  tortures  the  author's 
self-love.    No  trial  is  possible  in  this  case. 


for  it  isprononncod  'nnevitablc,**^  if  not  just 
by  that  august  formula,  "public  morality/ 

But  wlio,  then, arc  critics,  that  they  shoutc 
torture  and  defame  with  impunity  1     What! 
moral  inquisition  is  this,  before  whose  secret 
tribunal  all  arc  liable  lo  be  arraigned,  con*, 
demned,  and  tortured,  no  one  knowing  hi^ 
accuser  1    Why  is  duty  sacred  to  all  men^ 
but  critics  1    Why  ia  cowardice  disgraccfu 
to  nil  men  hut  to  critics  1    These  quesiioni 
one  finds  it  difCcult  to  get  answered.     Thflj 
only  defences  are  those  which  more  deci- 
»i\'ely  fix  the  iniquity  of  the  praciice- 

Wc  have  now  to  appeal  to  the  press  iteetl 
for  n  refutation  or  reform.     If  it  accept  oui 
challenge,  ii  must  either  prove  its  pre^enl 
practice  not  iniquitous,  or  else  Inevitable,! 
If  it  can  do  neither  of  these,  it  must  shoir| 
why  the  brandmnrk  of  contempt  should  nol 
be  stamped  upon  it.     We  have  endeavored 
to  lay  bare  the  sophisms  with  which  mea 
chcQi  themselves,  and  we  "pause  for  «  re-1 
ply."   Silent  contempt  Is  a  cheap  refutation, 
but  an  unsatisfactory  one;  and  if  the  press] 
have  none  other,  it  is  in  a  bad  state.     We] 
accuse  no  one — but  attack  the  system.    We' 
have  throughout  abstained  from  all  person-j 
ality,  and  consequently  deprived  ourselves 
of  many  a  striking  illuslralion,  both  of  igno- 
rance and  malevolence }  but  by  this  means  I 
we    have    kept   the   qtiesiion    on    abstract 
ground,  where  all  men  may  meet  and  argue. 
We  must  again  rcpcoi,  that  the  honorable 
exceptions  to  our  sweeping  assertions,  iti 
would  have  been  tedious  ond  invidious,  ifj 
not  impossible,  to  specify  :  every  man  who 
knows  himself  honest,  will  be  calm — every 
one  who  smarts  uoder  the  accusation,  de-, 
serves  it.  G.  H.  L. 


BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 

IRTRODOCTORT   BOTE. 

Atlhoiiwh  our  readers  hsd  BompwhatofMr.  Bor. . 
row  in  ihu  F.?I]ruary  number,  we  feci  satisDwl  ibiy 
will  he  TL-ady  to  h™riiiore  of  him.  Tl»e  subecqiMoti 
article  is  fVoni  a  difil'fetit  source,  in  miolber  itylf, 
itrid  presents  extraCs  from  the  hocik  hltr>;r(-lh(^r 
ilivcrso  fVom  those  quoted  in  tlie  arUcle  from  tlio 
London  Quarterly. — Ed. 

Pivin  iIm  ExunuH-r. 

The  Bihlt  in  Spain  /  or  the  Journeys^  ^i/ren- 
fures,  and  Imprisonments  of  on  English- 
man,  in  an  J2tlemjU  to  circvhte  the  Scrip- 
turct  in  the  PeninnuU.  By  George  Bor- 
row, Author  of  the  "Gyp»ic»  of  ^ipaio." 
3  vols.     Alurray. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  hoot.    Highly 
as  wc  praised  the  (Jifpsics  o/'6j>uj'n,  much  u , 
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BORVOW'b   ftlBLB   in    SPAlX, 


had  TMBon  to  expect  from  any  Biibse- 
lent  effurt  of  ihe  writer,  we  were  certJiinly 
not  prepared  for  any  ihin^  so  striking  as 
tbis  Apart  from  its  adventiiroDs  interest, 
its  literary  merit  id  extrnordinary.  Never 
was  book  more  legibly  impressed  with  the 
unmistakiible  mnrk  of  gonius. 

A«  itic  living  Alc'iaail  of  Madrid,  noiwith- 
stnndin;;  the  modurn  reality  of  round  hat, 
coat,  and  pantnlooii<>,  at  once  recalled  to 
Mr.  Borrow  the  imniorial  truth  ol"  tbo  Span- 
i»h  spy  «nd  informer  of  Le  Sage — we  say 
nf  the  Bible  in  Spain,  that  notvvithstnnding 
iti  sober,  ^ave,  and  truthful  pretensions,  it 
faa»  of  nothing  reminded  us  so  much  as  of 
dear  delightful  Gil  Bias.  It  has  surprising 
rigor,  raciness,  and  originality  of  style; 
the  combinniioii,  iu  its  narrative  of  cjcira- 
ordinary  miniiteiiess,  vivacity,  and  local 
truth  ;  it  has  wonderful  variety  of  grades  of 
character,  and  an  unceasingly  animated 
interest  of  adventure ;  notwithstanding  some 
peculiar  and  tttrongly-marked  opinions  of 
tbe  writer,  it  has  a  wide  loleranre  and  an 
untiring  sj'mpnihy  ;  notwithstanding  the 
gravity  of  its  purpose,  its  tone  is  gay,  good- 
humored,  witty  and  light-hearted ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  a  captivating  book.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  made  so  good  a  hero  to  himself 
as  Mr.  Borrow.  He  is  of  heroic  wtufl*. 
Without  a  pretence  or  an  affectaiion,  he  is 
constantly  before  us:  never  compromising' 
a  single  opinion,  be  never  forfeits  a  tiin^le 
sympathy.  He  is  so  evidently  a  pure-mind- 
ed, sincere,  and  honest  man.  He  believes, 
loves,  cndiires^-or  he  disbelieves,  hates, 
contests — with  ahnoet  childish  singleness 
and  truth  of  heart.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
doubt  his  creed  in  religion  as  to  question 
his  charily  in  social  practice.  Vou  may 
think  the  one  as  narrow  and  sectarian  as 
you  please,  but  you  cannot  deny  the  univcr* 
saliiy  and  gentleness  of  the  other.  He 
Fihakes  hnnds  with  the  thief  and  translates 
the  ?iew  Testament  for  him.  He  lays  aside 
even  reli;{ious  pretensions,  when  resneci 
and  the  means  of  influence  are  to  be  other- 
wise attained ;  and  become!^  vni^abond  and 
gypsy,  when  to  be  merely  en  honest  man 
engaged  in  a  righteous  cause  had  been  to 
be  nothing.  Wonderful  are  his  uccompllsli- 
menis.  Even  the  greatest  rascals  uf  Madrid, 
Atgoozil!^  themselves,  arc  brought  to  a  pause 
by  one  who  understands  the  seven  gypsy 
jargons,  and  can  ride  a  horse  or  dart  a 
ytoife    with  the   best  Andalusiun  of  them 

P- 

Those  qualities,  we  sny,  mnlce  a  hero  of 
Mr.  Borrow,  and  n'hether  he  is  with  robbers, 
prievtB,  or  politicians,  give  us  almost  the 
ume  kiud  of  interest  that  we  take  in  Le 


Sage's  hero,  in  the  thieves'  cavern,  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  or  the  minister's  bureau. 
The  Bible  occupies  a  less  important  part  of 
the  narrative:  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Borrow. 

In  speaking  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  we 
described  the  writer's  mission  to  that  coun- 
try as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  sudden 
break  up  of  the  priestly  power  seemed  to 
hold  forth  reasonable  hope  of  success  for 
such  a  mission,  and  .Mr.  Borrow  not  onl/ 
took  large  quantities  of  a  Portogoe«e  rer- 
sion  of  the  Scriptures  with  him,  but  authori- 
ty, if  he  could  get  Ihe  needful  sanction  from 
the  Spanish  Government,  lo  superintend  the 
printing  of  a  Spanish  Bible  at  Afadrid,  and 
to  undertake  its  distribution  in  the  provin- 
ces. He  found  himself  beset  by  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  but  though  the  zealouK  kind- 
ness and  support  of  Lord  Clarendon  failed 
to  procure  him  the  forma!  license  he  sought, 
it  enabled  him  to  do  many  things  which  tho 
authorities  were  content  to  wink  at.  He 
printed  hid  Bible,  nnd  even  wrote  and  print- 
ed a  translation — the  first  ever  made  of 
any  book  whatever — of  one  of  the  gospels 
into  the  g}'pxy  dialect  of  Spain.  But  he 
seems  to  have  made  little  actual  n-ay  in 
their  distribution.  A  great  number  appear 
to  have  taken  them  without  any  clear  pur- 
pose of  making  good  use  of  them,  and  a 
greater  number  lo  have  rejected  them  very 
nearly  in  the  spirit  of  Hfendizabal,  My  good 
sir — snid  that  minister  to  Mr.  Borrow — *'  it 
is  not  Bibles  we  want,  but  rather  guns  and 
gimpuwdcr,  to  put  doM-n  the  rebels  'with, 
and  above  all,  money,  that  we  may  pay  the 
troops;  whenever  you  come  with  iheso 
three  things  you  ebatl  hnve  a  hearty  wel- 
come, if  not,  we  really  can  dispense  with 
your  visits,  however  great  the  honor  "  Still 
be  succeeded  in  not  a  few  instances ;  and  to 
note  his  pious  and  devout  rupture  when  ha 
docs  succeed,  is  not  less  pleasing  to  the 
earnest  reader,  than  to  mark  his  cheerful 
im(|iienehed  sanguine  hope,  when  he  tho- 
roughly fails. 

But  the  interest  of  the  BihU  in  Spain  Is 
quite  apart  from  the  amount  of  good  fortune 
thiil  utictided  the  missionary  Tubors  of  its 
writer  He  was  five  years  in  the  country, 
mixed  with  almost  every  class,  and  under- 
went every  kind  of  adventure.  He  associa- 
ted with  g'ypsies,  ministers,  robbers,  nnd 
priests ;  he  was  one  with  every  class,  in  the 
forest,  the  field,  the  hut,  the  posadn,  tho 
prison,  nnd  the  palace.  He  reports  a  stir- 
ring 5cene,  a  noble  landscape,  a  humorous 
and  characteristic  dialogue,  with  the  pic< 
turesr|uo  force,  the  dtaiu4V\cig,^'^«t.'o5  <iS.\*« 
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Sege,  with  tliepQins-ttiimg  truth, the  ininulc 
reality  of  Dc  Foe.  He  h«d  no  mere  pariy 
opinions — baring  lived  too  long  with  "  Rorn- 
tonny  Cbals "  to  be  of  any  politics  but 
gypsy  politics — and  he  saw  the  pcDsunts  of 
CTery  grade  and  in  erery  circumitinnce.  For 
the  most  part  he  was  as  one  of  themselves  : 
travelling  as  a  gypsy,  a  "Londnn  Colore," 
with  gypsies  for  BcrrantsanJ  friends. 

To  overrate  the  value  of  opinions  formed 
hy  such  a  man  with  such  means  of  judg- 
ment, would  be  impossible.  And  Mr.  Uor- 
row'a  opinions  of  the  Spanish  people  agree 
with  those  of  the  best  observers  thit  have 
been  competent  to  give  evidence  on  this 
subject.  For  the  higher  and  '  better*  classes 
he  says  little,  but  he  maintains  the  common 
people  to  be  sound  at  the  core.  The  lamen- 
table and  the  reprehensible  be  found  among 
them,  but  neighbored  by  more  that  was 
noble  and  to  be  admired :  much  savage  and 
horrible  crime  he  encountered,  as  huw  could 
it  otherwise  be  in  a  countr}'  so  nHlicted,  but 
of  low  vulgar  vice  he  appears  to  have  seen 
little.  In  a  word,  ho  bears  strong  testimony 
to  the  natural  vigor  and  resources  of  Spain, 
and  to  the  fact  tliot  she  is  still  a  powerful 
and  unexhausted  country,  and  her  children 
still  to  8  certain  extent  a  high*minded  and 
great  people.  We  rejoice  above  all  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  imbecile,  cruel,  and 
contemptible  Carlos  is  generally  haled,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  spirited  Basques,  and 
tbat  priesLcrafi  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
Mr  Borrow  continually  exults  with  jovial 
epithets  of  scorn  over  the  utterly  fallen,  and 
prostrate,  and  never  again  to  be  lifted  up, 
power  of  the  Pope.  "Undeceive  yourself, 
batuscha,"  soys  the  excellent  Borrow,  "you 
have  lost  all  your  power  I" 

It  is  a  good  scene  where  he  bethinks 
himself  of  these  things  as  they  are  conduct- 
ing him  into  the  prison  at  Madrid,  for  ex- 
ceeding  bounds  in  some  of  the  duties  of  his 
mission,  'i'he  court  he  is  taken  across  is 
ibat  where  the  last  prince  of  the  Austrian 
Hoe  was  wont  to  enjoy  his  auto'da-fcs — 
licking  his  lips  between  each  batch  of  suf- 
ferers, and  wiping  a  face  that  perspired  with 
the  heat  and  was  black  with  the  smoke  of 
the  burnings.  So,  crossing  this  court,  how 
nalnral  was  it  that  the  dauntless  Borrow 
should  bethink  him  of  the  past.  "  Here  am 
I.— I  who  have  done  more  to  wound  Popery 
than  all  the  poor  Christian  martyrs  tbat 
ever  suffered  in  this  accursed  square — here 
am  I,  merely  sent  to  prison,  from  which  1 
am  sure  to  be  liberated  in  a  (ew  days  with 
credit  and  applause.  Pope  of  Rome  !  1 
believe  you  malicious  as  ever,  but  you 
ore  sadly  deficient  in  power.     Vou  are   be- 


come paralytic,  Batuecha  I  and  your  ctab 
has  degenerated  into  a  crutch.'*  Nay,  not 
with  the  weight  of  a  sick  man's  crutch  did 
it  descend  on  Borrow.  He  had  hardly  got 
into  prison,  when  they  implored  him  to  go 
quietly  out.  But  he  would  have  revenge, 
end  submission,  and  his  imprisoners  oa 
their  knees  lo  him  ;  moreover,  he  was  re- 
solved to  see  al)  the  tenants  of  the  prison 
since  he  waa  there :  and  so  our  gallant  Bor- 
row, waited  on  with  Castilian  courtesy  aad 
politeness  by  a  rascal  of  a  jailer,  staid  oot 
several  days  in  the  prison  of  Madrid. 

Here  is  one  of  his  many  odmirable  scenei, 
taken  in  the  interior: 


'*  Observe,  yo  vain  snd  frivnloiu,  bow  Tsoily  \aA 
crime  hsrinonizi.*.  The  Bpanish  robbers  are  as 
fond  of  this  species  of  ilieplay  as  their  brethrvti  of 
other  lands,  ftnil,  whether  rn  prison  or  out  of  ix, 
are  never  so  hsppy  as  when,  decked  out  in  a  pro- 
fuiiion  of  white  linen,  they  can  loll  in  the  suti,  or 
walk  jauntily  up  snd  down.  Snow-white  lioen, 
indeeil,  constitutes' I  he  pnnci{<al  ftiiturc  in  the 
robbtrr  foppery  of  Spain.  Neither  coat  nor  ji 
is  worn  over  the  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  wl ' 
wide  and  flowing,  only  s  waistcoat  of 
blue  silk,  with  an  sliundnnce  of  silver  biitlona. 
which  ire  intendt-d  ninri'  for  show  than  iiar,  as  tbe 
rest  is  ecldom  buttoned.  Then  thf-re  are  wide 
troupers,  something  after  the  Turkish  rs«hion  ; 
cround  the  waist  is  a  crimtori  hji  or  girdle,  snd 
obout  the  head  ia  tied  a  gaiiiJiIy  colored  ba.ii(tkt'r. 
chief  from  the  loom  of  Barctlons ;  light  pumps 
snd  silk  stockings  coniplrle  the  robbfr's  array. 
This  dress  ia  picture)ii]ii«  enough,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  t\w  line  fluneliiny  wt^athcr  of  the  Pt^'niiuiula  ; 
there  is  a  dash  of  eSVuiinacy  about  it,  however. 
hardly  in  keeping  willi  the  robber's  desperate  trade. 
It  must  not,  liou'cver,  t>e  supposed  that  it  ia  rvery 
rol>ber  who  can  indulge  in  all  this  Juxur)' ;  thera 
are  various  grades  of  tliitvc«,  sotnc  poor  enoiwh, 
with  Bvarte^-  s  rag  to  cover  them.  Perhaps  in  uw 
crowded  priaoa  or  Madrid,  ther«  were  not  mora 
thin  twenty  who  exhibited  the  dress  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  above  ;  these  were  jerttr  d« 
rcputacivn,  lip-top  tliieves.  mostly  young  fcJIowf, 
wlKs  though  they  had  no  moacy  of  tMir  oim, 
were  supported  in  prison  by  tlicir  aiaju  and  ami- 
gas,  feiiiali;s  of  a  certain  claa*,  who  form  friend- 
ships with  robbcrc,  and  whoau  glory  ami  delight  it 
is  to  adniiniKter  to  Ihe  vanity  of  these  fellows  with 
the  wages  of  their  own  tbsmc  and  abaacoietit. 
These  females  Bupplitd  Ibeir  cortejos  willj  U« 
snowy  linen,  uoshed,  pcrhnpp,  by  their  own  hands 
in  the  waters  of  the:  Mafizajiart-n,  for  the  display  of 
the  Sunday,  when  ttiey  would  tliemaelvea  make 
their  oppeorance  drestfcd  ^  la  maja,  and  from  ths 
corritlors  would  gaxe  with  admiring  eyes  upoa  tbs 
robbers  vaporing  about  tlie  court. 

"  Amongst  those  of  the  snowy  Imen  who  mwt 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  w-«rv  ■  lather 
snd  son  ;  the  former  was  a  tall  athletic  figure  of 
about  thirty,  by  profession  a  house-breaker,  and 
celebrated  ihrnugliout  lltlndrid  for  jieculiar  dexteri- 
ty wliich  he  exhihiled  in  his  catling.  He  was  now 
in  prison  for  a  rather  atrocious  muidcr.  comruitud 
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in  tho  dead  at  niffbt,  in  k  houie  at  Cironwnchel,  t  but  I  don't  vet  tin  the  better  for  that- 


m  which  hia  only  accomplico  wu  htB  »n,  n  child 
imdur  Bcven  years  of  ag'e,  *  The  spplo/ ai  the 
l>«Qes  tay,  •  had  not  fallen  far  fpotn  tin;  trer  ;'  the 
imp  was  in  crerj'  rc?iwcl  the  counlurpart  of  the 
(attipr,  Ihoit^ti  in  ifiinisturc.  Hc)  too,  wnrc  the 
robbtr  atlirt  bIcppc*,  tho  robber  waistcoat  with  the 
silver  buttons,  the  robher  kerchief  round  hia  brow, 
and,  ridiculo'is  enough,  a  long  Manch^giu)  knifu  in 
Uiciirimson  Caji.  He  was  eviucnily  the  pndc  of  the 
ruffian  faliier,  who  look  ill  imaginable  care  of 
ttiU  chick  of  the  ^l]ow«,  would  dandle  h  im  un 
liu  knee,  and  woald  occasionally  take  the  cigar 
frO(r>  hm  own  tttotistacli^-d  li)i^  and  insert  it  in  the 
urchin'a  fiiMtii}i.  The  buy  wu.i  tiie  pet  of  the  court, 
for  tho  fattier  wiwoiioortiic  valicntesoftbe  prison, 
and  those  who  fttrcd  his  powcs*,  and  wished  to  pay 
Iheir  court  to  hiin,  wore  always  fondling  the  child. 
What  an  bnigriia  uthia  world  of  oiira  1  How  dark 
and  niyitenous  arc  the  MMrc(%  of  what  is  calli-d 
crim?  and  virtue  1  If  that  infant  wretch  bi-cnmc 
eventually  a  nntinlerer  like  his  fatlierii^  hetohUmel 
Fdiidled  by  robbers,  alrL-ady  dreaded  as  a  robber, 
born  of  a  robbuf  wbotio  own  history  was  pcrtiaps 
aimilar.    U  it  h^ht  .  .  .  ." 

No — most  excellent,  trne-hearted  Bor. 
row.  We  sapply  tho  blank  which  a  Bible 
missionary  could  hardly  fill,  and  Bovwer  il 
IH  rtQl  ri^ht. 

The  gypsy  itlustrationi  have  almost  great- 
er interest  than  those  of  the  former  work, 
in  which  there  are  no  such  amusing^  dia- 
loijues  as  those  of  the  old  Kommany  ha^ 
with  her  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  Lon- 
don Caloro,  and  no  scenes  so  good  as  thoi 
which  takcK  place  in  (he  little  po^ado  out 
ofBadajoXiWnen  our  hero  gels  into  a  scrape 
by  indiscreet  use  of  ibe  CaJo  or  of  gypsy 
language.  No  sooner  ia  it  heard  that  one 
of  two  ilt'looking  fellows,  with  enormous 
isiaches,  turns  round  from  his  cigar  and 
Ts  that  if  he  catches  nnotlier  word  of 
o«  lie  will  cudgel  the  bones  of  Borrow, 
und  send  him  flying  over  the  house-tops 
with  a  kick  of  his  foot. 

"  '  You  would  do  rijfht,'  said  his  companion :  *  the 
tiiwlrnce  of  lliew  pypaics  ia  no  lon;jcr  iob<j  borne. 
When  I  am  at  Meridaor  Uadajoz  I  ^oto  themorca- 
dn,  a 'id  there  in  a  corner  <taiid  xhv  accursed  gyp<iieii 
inhering  to  each  olhcr  in  a  speech  which  L  undcr- 
elsnd  not.  '  Gypsy.  p-Jitlcmeii.'  say  I  to  one  of 
them,  *  what  irill  you  have  for  tliat  donkey  V  '  I  will 
have  ten  dollars  for  it,  Caballero  nscinnaX  says  the 
pypin' ;  *it  is  the  bcsl  donkey  in  all  Spain.'  'I 
»h<Kjld  tike  to  sec  its  pnccF,'  Aoy  \-  That  you  stiall, 
most  valnrotHi,' says  ihu  gyp«v,  and  jijmpmg  iijmn 
its  back,  he  puts  it  to  ilv  pac<*«,  ^r«t  of&ll  whiiipf^ring 
something  into  ita  car  m  Calo,  and  truly  the  paces 
of  tho  donkey  are  mo^t  wonderliil.  such  as  I  hare 
ttevef  Ken  befbr*.  *  I  think  it  will  jiist  suit  me.* 
and  aftor  looking  at  il  awlulf,  I  tAke  out  the  inonoy 
and  pay  for  it.  •  I  shall  go  lu  mv  lioiui-,*  says  the 
gyp^v  ;  and  otT he  ntmi.  *  I  alMllgo  to  my  village,^ 
say  I.  and  I  mount  the  doukry.  •  Vamonoa,'  tay  I, 
but  ibe  doiikcv  won't  move. '  I  irive  hlio  a  switch 


Ihia  V  say  l.~  and  I  fall  to  spurring  him.  Wliat 
happeru  then,  brother  7  The  wizard  no  sooner 
feels  the  prick  than  he  bucks  down,  and  flm^s  mo 
over  his  head  into  the  fango.  I  get  up  and  look 
about  mo ;  there  stands  the  donkey,  staring  at  nie, 
and  \\vTt]  aland  tlu.-  whole  gypsy  canaillpi  squinting 
at  me  with  iheir  fiimyeycs.  '  Whcrtj  is  the  scamp 
who  has  sold  me  this  piece  of  furniture  1'  I  shout. 
■  Mo  is  gone  to  Granada,  Valorous,'  says  one. 
*  He  is  gone  to  his  kindred  among  the  Moors,'  rays 
another.    *  I  just  saw  him  running  over  the  fiolas, 

in  the  direction  of ,  with  the  devil  close  behind 

him,'  says  a  third.  In  a  word.  \  am  tricked,  I 
wisli  to  dtsposc  of  the  donkey  ;  uo  one,  howevert 
will  buy  him ;  he  is  a  Calo  donkey,  and  every 
person  avoids  him.  Atlast  the  g^'psiesolTorthirty 
rials  for  hi»k ;  and  after  much  chaSeriiig  I  am  glad 
to  get  red  of  him  at  two  dollars.  It  is  oil  a  trick, 
however  ;  be  returns  lo  his  master,  and  the  brother- 
hood share  the  spoils  among  them.  All  (which 
villaiiy  would  be  prevent«di  in  my  c^inion,  were  tl»6 
Calo  language  not  spoken  ;  fur  what  but  the  word  of 
a  Calo  could  have  rudiiced  the  donkey  to  behave  in 
such  an  unacoountablo  manner !" 

(t  is  difficalt  to  be  moderate  in  our  cx> 
tracts,  but  have  we  not  said  enough  to  send 
the  reader  to  the  book  itself  I 

TH«  OOATBKBD  AMD  ntS  FAITIT. 

"Upon  the  shoulder  of  tite 'goatherd  was  a 
beast,  which  he  told  me  was  a  lontra,  or  otter,  which 
he  had  lately  caught  in  the  neighboring  brook  ;  it 
iiatl  a  string  rou'W  its  neck,  which  was  attached  to 
his  arm.  At  his  Xud  side  was  a  bag,  from  tlw  lop 
of  which  pccn^I  the  heads  of  two  or  three  singu- 
lar looking  aniiiial.%  and  at  his  right  was  M]uaited 
the  sulk' n  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  waa  endeavoring 
to  tamo  ;  bis  whole  appearance  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree savage  and  wild.  After  a  little  convenationt 
Mizh  aa  those  wlio  mcrt  on  the  road  frcc{uently  ho!d, 
I  afked  him  if  he  could  read,  but  he  inudc  me  no  an- 
swer. I  then  inqiiiredif  lieknewanylhingofGodor 
ie^iisChrist ;  Iw;  looked  me  fixedly  in  (he  face  for  a 
inoinrnT,  and  then  turned  his  countenance  towards 
the  sun,  wliich  waa  b^'ginning  to  sink  in  the  wesi, 
noddt-d  lo  It,  and  then  again  looked  flxodly  upon 
mf.  I  believe  that  I  underttood  the  mule  replv. 
which  probably  was,  that  it  was  God  who  made 
that  glorious  light  which  illumes  oiid  gladdens  all 
creation;  and  (rralified  witli  thai  belief.  I  lefl  hinit 
and  tiavlencd  after  my  companions,  who  were  bj 
this  tune  D  coudiderablc  way  in  advance." 

A  OATALAN   AND   RIB   WtlB. 

"Therv^wiB  one  in  particular,  a  burly,  savage- 
looking  fellow,  of  about  forty,  whose  conduct  was 
qlroeiuus  ;  he  sat  with  his  wifi*.  or  perhaps  concu- 
bine, at  the  door  of  a  room  whidi  opened  upon  the 
court ;  he  waa  continually  venling  horrible  and  ob- 
scene oaths,  both  in  Spanish  and  Catalan.  Tho 
woman  was  remarkably  handsome,  hut  robuot,  and 
xiKrmingiy  as  savagr*  as  himstdf ;  her  conversation 
likewise  was  aa  frightful  as  his  own.  Both  seemed 
loboundor  the  induencc  of  an  incomprehensible 
lliry.  At  last,  upon  some  observation  from  the 
woman,  he  storied  up^  and.  drawing  a  loiitg  k»i(a 
ffom  his  giidlc*  alalbbeiV  bX\«:i  n^Vt^  VMftm\  io» 
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boweTer,  inUrpoeeJ  !ho  palm  nf  her  Iwnd,  which 
Wis  mucli  ctit.  lie  BtnoH  for  i  tnoniem,  ^fiwing 
tttc  tiloixl  trickling  upon  the  griMind,  whilst  aha  bold 
up  her  uoundptl  lian<t.  thciit  with  an  uatoundlnfr 
04th,  he  hurrifd  up  the  court  lo  the  Flaza.  I  w«ni 
lip  to  the  woman,  and  eaid.  *  What  U  tlifl  cauae  at 
thia!  I  Ik^h;  the  rufTiaii  haa  not  eorjously  injurcil 
you."  She  turned  her  cotjiile nance  upon  mc  w*ith 
the  ghuic«  ora  dt-mon.  and  at  last,  with  a  ancer  of 
contempt,  i';ic]aimcd,  *  Caralf,  tiuz  es  eso  1   Cannot 

■  Catalan  {jcritlcmao  be  conversing  with  hia  lady 
upon  their  own  private  aSaira  without  licing  inter- 
njpt«I  by  yoii  V  She  Ihcu  bound  ap  her  hanil  wilh 
i  handkerchief  oik),  going  iuio  tliv  roomi  brought 
>  smalt  tatile  to  lite  door,  on  which  uUv  pUceil  »trv> 
eral  Ihingfi,  an  if  fur  (he  rvenin;;'i]  r-  )>a«l,  and  then 
eat  down  on  a  slool ;  prcai^mly  ri;tiiriicd  the  Cata- 
lan, and  without  a  word  took  Ilia  «cat  on  ttw  thres- 
hold ;  then,  as  if  nolhinfr  had  occurreil,  the  extraor- 
dinary couple  commenced  ealin<T  and  dnrking.  iu' 
terUrJiiig  their  meal  with  oalha  and  jvais." 

A.  Toccnnto  pictokf. 

"The  banks  of  the  Dueroin  thia  place  have  much 
beauty:  lhf.-y  abound  with  lrt.-vs  au<l  brushwooO, 
tuwngvt  which)  as  we  pasacd  alon^i  various  birds 
were  sinking  meloiliouftly.     A  delicious  coolncbb 

Eroeeuded  from  the  water,  wliich  in  boiiic  parte 
rawlod  o»er  dionca  or  rippled  flc-tly  over  white 
•and,  and  in  othf^ra  ghdr^d  eofUyover  Um  blue  pooln 
ofconfliiicraWc  dfpth.  Uy  the  aide  of  one  of  th<'i» 
last,  sat  a  woman  of  at>oi)t  lliirty,  neatly  dressed  a* 

■  peasant;  stic  was  Fr"<='"K  *Jpo'>  t'"^  wat^r,  into 
which  she  occosioimlly  llnng  flowers  nml  iwi^  ot 
trees.  I  sU^ped  for  a  moment  to  ask  a  qucvtmn  ; 
aho,  howcror,  aeilher  looked  up  nor  answered,  but 
continued  ^^azin^  at  the  waier,  as  if  loat  to  coii- 
aciousneaenf  alt  beside.  '  Who  is  tlial  woman  I' 
mid  1  lo  a  shophcrd,  w}>om  I  met  the  moment  after. 
'She  is  mad,  la  pohrccila,''  said  he;  'ahc  lost  her 
chilli  altout  a  inuiith  ago  in  that  pool,  and  ahc  ha^ 
btion  mud  eviT  since ;  ihcy  arc  going  to  i^ond  hur 
10  Valladolid,  to  theCaaa  de  Icn  Locos.  There  arc 
many  who  perish  every  year  in  the  erhltea  of  the 
Duem ;  it  ia  a  had  river ;  va^a  usled  eon  la  Yirgen, 
CabaUero.'  So  1  rode  on  through  the  pinareh,  or 
thin  scanty  pine  forcsl*,  which  skirt  tlie  way  lu 
Valladolid  in  this  direction." 

sorrow's  DIALOOt'E  WITH  k  LIBKRAI.  AtCAl.DE. 

"Alcalde. — Tha  inhabilants  of  Finistcrnt  an 
brave,  and  ere  all  liberal*.  Allow  mc  to  look  at  yom 
passport!  Yv*,  all  in  form.  Truly,  it  was  v«t5' 
hdiciilous  that  they  sIjouM  have  arresluil  you  asa 
Carl  i  At.  J 

*•  Mi/iel/. — Not  only  u  a  Carli^t,  but  M  Don 
Carlos  hiinsotr. 

"  Alcalde. — Oh,  moat  ridiculwis  !  m'islake  a 
countryman  of  the  g'rand  Bsintlutuj  fur  auch  o 
Goth! 

••A/pM/f.—E»ciiaetnr,8ir,  you  speak  of  the  grand 
somebody. 

"AkaUU. — The  ifrmod  Baintbam.  lie  who  ha« 
invented  laws  for  all  the  world.  1  hope  shortly  to 
see  ihem  adoptt^d  in  this  unhappy  country  uf  oiiri>. 

"Myul/. — Oh!  you  mean  Jeremy  Beulham. 
Yes,  a  Very  remarkaDls  man  in  his  way. 

"  AfcoiJi!.— In  his  way !  in  all  ways.  The  most 
univcriiiiJ  genius  which  the  world  ever  produced :  o 
SuiOn,  a  i'lato,  aitd  a  LapQ  de  Vega. 


[Masce, 

•■  JUjinrlf. — 1   have  never  read  his  writings.    H 
have  nddoubt  that  he  watf  atiolontaiid.  a»you*ay.i 
Plato.  I  sliould  scarct'Iy  hvve  thougbl,  however,  tliatl 
he  could  be  ranked,  as  a  pad,  with  Xxipo  de  Vega^^ 

"  Aloaiiie. — How  turjirieing ;     I  soi',  indoi^d,  tl-at 
you  kuow  iiolliing  of  liis  wntingB,  ibough  an  Kng 
ii»b(rtan.     Now,  here  am  1,  a  itimple  alcalde  of  Ua- 
licia,  yet  I  pomeas  all  the  writings  of  Bainihiua  OQJ 
that  shelf,  and  I  study  them  day  lad  uiglit. 

^'■Mtjself. — Vou  doubtless,  air,  poHciis  Ibe  Eng'^ 
lish  language. 

^  Alcalde.— I  do.  I  moan  that  part  of  il  wlucl|| 
is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Bainthaiii.  1  ami 
iiicst  tru!y  glad  to  Aec  a  cotinlryinan  of  liidinlli>->a| 
Gotiiic  w ildcrnfsdi^.  I  undursland  and  appreciatai 
your  motives  for  visiting  ihcin:  exeuau  tho  inciviU! 
ity  and  rudeness  which  you  hare  experienced.  Buti 
we  will  endeavor  to  mako  you  reparation.  Von  aia 
this  moment  free  :  but  It  is  late ;  I  must  Ond  yoii  a 
lodging  lor  the  night.  I  know  one  cIom*  by,  whicli' 
wilTju»l  suit  you  ;  let  iis  repair  thither  this  moment, ' 
Stay,  1  think  1  nee  a  book  in  your  hand. 

"Mytelf. — The  New  Teslamenl. 

•*Akaide. —  What  book  is  tltatl 

"  Myself. — A  portion  of  the  sacred  writing*,  ibftJ 
Bible.  ^ 

^'■Alct^ — Why  do  you  carry  such  a  book  withi 
you? 

**My$flf. — One  of  my  princip&I  motivcB  in  visits] 
ing  FiniKterra  was  lo  csirry  this  booh  to  that  wd<l| 
place. 

*^  Alcalde. — Ha,  ha  !  how  very  Bingular.    Vps,  Il 
rcmcoibcr.     I  have  heard  iJiat  the  Cnghsb  higld^l 
prize  this  ecci-nlric  book.     How  ver>-  mngulat  Ui 
llie  countrymen  of  the  grand  Baintham  should  se( 
any  value  upon  thai  old  monkish  book." 

TIATALOAK. 

"Huge    fragment*  of   wreck    alill    frrqufntlf^ 
emerge  from  the  water)'  gulf  whosb  billows  cUaU 
the  nicky  sides  of  Trafalgar ;  they  are  relics  of  Uil 
enomious  tihipa  which  were  burnt  and  sunk  od  that 
terrible  day,  when  tin;  lierotc  champion  of  Briloii 
concluded  his  work  nnd  died.     I  never  h'-ard  butJ 
oni)  individual  ventttrc  lo  say  a  WOnl  In  d<ft{Nir«ge-] 
muiit  of  NeUon's  glory  ;  it  waa  a  pert  A(iiericat%| 
who  obs'^rved  iJiat  the  British  admiral  was  murl 
overrated.     'Can  that  individual  he  overrateii,*  »■ 
pltid  a  8lran<:er.  'whoae  every  lliooght  was  bcntj 
on  Ills  country's  honor,  who  scarci-ly  ever  fuugLt] 
without  leaving  a  piece  of  his  body  in  lla*  fray,  anif 
who,  not  to  iip<-ak  uf  tnlnnr  triumphs  was  vlclonwi 
m  two  «uch  ocliona  as  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar!" 

AH  IROIOCHT  ok  BOnK0W*6  rASSAOB  TO  KPAtX. 

*'l  was  on  the  furecaiille,  discounfing  with  vxa\ 
of  the  sailor*!:  om:-  of  them,  who  had  but  jitst  UM 
Ilia  hammock,  salil,  'I  have  had  a  stmiigi*  dreanvl 
which  I  do  not  much  like ;  for,'  continu'-^l  hr.  point-[ 
iiig  up  to  the  tnant,  •!  dreamt  llmt  t  fell  into  ihaJ 
Hi-a  from  the  cross-lrtCM.'  }!■■  was  heard  lo  say  thiij 
by  SI  verol  of  the  crew  be«idca  myself.  A  momi-n*! 
after,  the  captuto  of  the  vcsmI.  perceiving  tl«i  tba 
:(]uall  w*as  incroasirig,  ordered  tJic  topfr^iht  to  b«J 
taken  in;  whereupon  this  man  with  «everul  Aihrrti 
inntanlly  ran  aluA  ;  tlte  yard  was  in  the  act  of  boinf } 
bBuh.d  down,  when  a  yudJcii  gusil  of  wind  whirled 
it  round  with  violence,  and  R  man  wasstrocki 
from  (he  crocs-lrepB  inicLtlie  sea,  which  waw 
inglikeyiuibvlow.  lairewmomenuhuunt 
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I  saw  his  heni!  on  the  crest  of  n  billow,  anil  instant- 
ly rccojniwd  in  the  unrortiinite  man  the  aatlor  whn 
R  f«jw  mi>in>Mit8  bpfora  had  related  hii  dlvam.  / 
^udt  «n-r/.rirrt  the  UwA  i/ ai^'m^  he  east  rWrf  the 
tUamer  hurritd  pait  him.  Tlic  alarm  wa^  givciit 
■nd  every  iJiiu^  wu  iii  conriuinii :  it  was  two  min. 
oles,  at  least,  before  tho  vessel  was  8tr>pfrt.*tl,  hy 
which  time  (hi;  man  was  a  eonnidrrable  way  ailurn. 
I  slill,  liowevTT,  hrpl  my  rye  upon  him,  and  could 
mrv  that  he  wa»  FlnigstViny; gni\tini\y  with  the  wav«. 
A  b>wl  was  at  length  lowtTcil,  but  the  rwlder  wiu* 
Unf(»f innately  iiot  at  hand,  and  only  two  oan  could 
be  procured,  #iLh  which  the  meti  cottid  moke  but 
litUtf  pro^row  in  so  raii^h  a  sea,  Thr;y  did  their 
however,  and  had  arrived  within  ten  yards  of 
in,  who  aiiU  alrujfr^lrd  tor  his  lif'-,  \v\\*:»  1  Inai 
il  of  him  i  and  Ow  men,  on  tJieir  return,  said 
tItRl  iJiti;  tttf  Aim  hfhw  the  mtia;  at  i^limpun,  sink- 
ing deeper  and  ilerper.  Aii  arittn  stretched  uut  and  hit 
body  apparently  miT,  but  Lliat  thny  found  it  iiiipomi- 
blu  touvB  \\ui\.  I'rt-Benily  aftiT,  iheaeo,  aair»ati«- 
fits]  with  the  pre?  which  u  had  acquired,  liecame 
comparatively  calm.  The  poor  fellow  wIa  had, 
p>^»hcd  in  ttita  singular  manner  waa  a  tine  yotin<; 
tnan  of  twenty-srveti,  I  he  only  uon  of  a  widowed 
mntlwr;  ttr  wan  the  tieal  mior  on  honnl,  and  was 
bdov*d  b;  all  ivho  wore  acquainiuil  witli  hiiu." 


CFI  AMBERS  S  TOCR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

jj  Tcur  in.  Siritzerlan<I^  in  1541.  By  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  one  of  the  Editiirs  of 
*'  Clmiiibcrtt's  Edinburgh  Journal,"  &e. 

Pkmd  Hi  a  BiiaoUtoi^ 

DELtGnTCD  ivith  his  toar  in  HolliinJ  and 
(he  countries  adjoining  tho  Rhine,  Mr 
Chambers,  in  ISll,  extended  his  autaninal 
excursion  to  Switzerland  {  paasing*  (for  the 
most  pnrt  by  railways)  through  Belgium 
and  some  of  the  nonr-Iying  waic ring-places 
to  Hftsle.  From  this  Swiss  town  he  pro- 
ceeded, thrott^h  Zurich,  Lucerne,  nnd  Berne, 
to  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  by  the  eairicisl 
mode,  the  vuiture  of  a  kiohnutschtT  ;  who 
carries  you  whithersoever  you  please,  in  his 
carriage  and  pair,  nt  thirty  frnncs  pt?r  diem. 
After  viailin;;  thu  aiirhts  in  the  environ?  of 
the  Juke,  Chillon,  Fftmey,  5:c.,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers dciermioed  upoti  retiirning^  tlirou<;h 
France  ;  but  as  hu  had  omitted  to  have  lii» 
passport  attended  to,  he  was  compelled  to 
travel  nearly  one  hundred  miles  to  i}crnc  lo 
pet  the  signature  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor ;  after  xvhich,  ho  proceeded  to  Paris  via 
Noachatfll, — a  course  which  lie  advises  no 
one  else  lo  follow  :  "  On  no  account,"  lie 
tays,  "attempt  rcacliing  or  returning  from 
Switferlaud  throui;h  t'rance.  In  that  coun- 
try ill  the  avnilable  meiins  of  locomotion 
are  execrable ;  and  no  redress  can  bo  ob- 


tained for  a  stranger  for  the  petty  indigni- 
ties to  which  he  is  someiimes  exposed  oa 
the  road.  The  line  of  route  to  be  recom- 
tnended  for  Switzerland  is  by  the  Uclgiun 
railways  and  by  the  Hhine  steamers." 

In  general  interest,  and  perhaps  m'liter- 
ory  merit,  the  Tour  in  Sicitzcriand  is  some- 
what inferior  to  its  predecessor;  and  prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason  which,  in  that  pre- 
decessor, rendered  the  account  of  Belgium, 
&c.,  inferior  to  the  description  of  Holland 
—  the  character  of  the  country  is  less 
marked,  or  at  least  its  character  is  less 
adapted  to  Mr.  Chambers's  style  of  treat* 
mcnt,  and  a  greater  number  of  pens  have 
been  employed  upon  (he  subject.  It  roust 
not  bo  supposed  that  the  present  book  is  de- 
ficient either  in  interest  or  merit :  there  is 
much  of  closo  observation,  and  shrewdly 
sensible  remark,  especially  upon  economi* 
cal  matters,  with  a  good  deal  of  striking 
description,  not  devoid  of  a  dash  of  humor- 
ous satire  %vhere  the  »i)bject  admits  of  it< 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  hook  wants  the 
striking  and  racy  character  which  belonged 
to  the  sketches  in  Holland. 

But  the  Tour  in  Switzerland  contains 
some  points  of  another  kind  that  may  have 
a  more  solid,  if  a  less  attractive  interest. 
Scattered  through  its  pages  are,  many  no- 
tices of  Continental  industry,  so  far  as  ic 
fell  under  our  author^s  notice,  with  aame 
remarks  on  the  character  and  piogress  of 
the  great  manufactnring  L'siabltshrocnlF, 
both  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  a  summary  view  of  Swiss  industry  and 
the  comforts  of  her  laboring  population, 
compared  with  a  similar  cla^s  in  Great 
Britain.  From  these  it  appears,  that  Iha 
non-exportation  of  machinery,  a  monojxffy 
which  the  manufacturers  have  strenuously 
endeavored  to  maintain — if,  indeed,  some 
members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  are 
not  ctill  in  favor  of  maintaining  it — Ttas  not 
produced  the  Intended  effect  of  prereniia^ 
the  growth  of  mannfacturos  on  the  Conti- 
nent, whilst  it  has  \o^l  England  the  trade 
of  machine-making.  The  great  iron-works 
of  Uclgiutn,  Mr.  Chambers  conBidcrs,  have 
chieHy  been  called  into  existence  to  supply 
the  foreign  demoiid  fur  mnchincry.  For- 
bidding the  exportation  of  machines,  w« 
ronld  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  Bri> 
ii»h  operatives,  British  superintendence, 
and  probably  British  capital :  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  not  only  in  machinery  but 
in  many  other  manufactured  goods,  Bel- 
(.'iurn  priiduces  as  good  an  article  as  Great 
Britain,  in  Mr.  Chambers's  judgment,  (which 
is  not  perlmpn,  on  such  a  siibjt*ct,  what  may 
be  called  a  skilled  iad^vQiitiVV)  wi\«v»\>;^- 
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cles  where  labor  predominates  or  taste  is 
es&cnliu],  at  a  mucfi  clicaper  rate.  Here  is 
a  pnftsage  from  \\'t»  visit  to  the  exhibition 
of  manufactures  at  Brussels. 

"  Entcrinp  ihc  ve«tibii]p,  wo  follow  n  path  througli 
1  MfttTt  of  saloons  on  the  groand  (tuor,  kII  Glltitl 
with  oHjpctA  of  great  intvreffl  and  beauty  of  exQCU. 
tion.  One  saloon  is  tilled  wltb  ncw-mrtde  sieiim- 
enginrs  and  lucomotives,  engineering  toolf,  spin- 
ning-machine^ nnd  printing>prc9Bes;  the  work- 
niatiihip  of  wtiicti  appcnteu  to  be  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  hind  in  En^laod-  Next  wu  hava  a 
saioun  occupied  wiih  pmnofortes>  cabinet*,  and 
other  articles,  formrd  of  walnut  or  other  Unv 
Woods,  and  inlaid  with  ivory  or  mother  .or  pearl ; 
we  ohaertro  hfre,  alio,  some  elegant  gcntletrH-n's 
coaches  and  gigs,  wiUi  harness  lo  matcn.  AnoOier 
saloon  contaniB  a  most  exlraordioary  variety  of 
leather,  (a  msnuhcture  in  which  wc  arc  greatly 
excelled  by  ttie  BcIl'idiip,)  painted  floor-cJothu, 
bair-clolh»,  furs,  perfumery,  aud  periwigs.  In 
a«cending  the  grand  staircase,  wo  ^nd  the  land- 
ing-plac»*«  occupied  wuh  iron  safes,  stoves,  fire- 
grates for  drawing- rooms,  all  unexceptionable  and 
of  first-rate  finnh.  Landing  on  the  upper  floor, 
We  walk  from  room  To  room,  luet  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  numeraiu  products  of  Belgian  industry ; 
lace.  Iir>cn.  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  threads, 
cutlery,  crystal,  paper,  fire-ann:",  musical  instru- 
ments, philocophicai  apparatus — in  short,  every 
thing  lint  a  luxurious  people  can  require.  I  spent 
an  hour  in  the  closest  rxaniinntion  of  some  of  these 
articles  ;  for  I  felt  assiired  that,  as  regards  excel- 
lence of  qiuhty,  Knglarid  had  here  certainly  met 
her  match.  Tito  difTer.-iit  parcels  of  cloth  and  fian- 
neU.  the  maDufactiire  of  Francois  BioLIcy  and  sons 
at  Vervicrs,  and  of  M.  Snocck  at  lli-rvi-,  would  not 
have  discredited  the  cloth-halls  of  (.ecds;  while 
the  datnanks  of  Frctigny  and  Company  at  Ghent, 
and  Uejardin  at  Courtrni,  gave  indication  ttut  jii 
this  ipeciea  of  fabric  the  Low  Countries  mainiained 
their  ancient  reputation.  The  threads  and  lacea 
of  Brussels  were  exhibited  in  extcnaivB  variety. 
Altogether,  tlie  Exposition  afibrded  a  decided  proof 
of  ihf  jtrudigious  adi'ancc  made  in  t^o  us^-ful  arlH 
in  Birl^ium  of  late  years  ;  and  I  iK'Hevi*  nothing  re 
mains  to  bo  done  but  to  find  a  market  for  her  goodie. 
That,  it  ippearn,  is  no  easy  maUer  ;  portly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  little  influence  which  the  countr)' 
has  abroad,  but  chicHy  from  tha  preference  given 
in  most  places  lo  English  goods.  To  put  Ihequea- 
tJon  of  price  in  hotne  mcaaiire  to  the  test,  I  bought 
a  few  articles  of  cutlery  ;  and  found  that,  though 
well  executed,  tttcy  cost  rather  more  than  thev 
were  worth  in  England.  From  sll  I  saw  and  lieara. 
my  impression  ip,  ihat  nearly  all  factory  goods  can 
■till  be  produced  chraper,  and  on  a  greater  scalt-, 
in  England  than  in  Bdgium ;  but  that  Belgium 
can  now  manufacture  most  articles  of  is  good 
qiislily,  and  only  stai^is  in  need  of  due  encourage- 
ment to  be  in  every  respect  a  most  formidable 
competitor.  As  regards  articles  prpparod  by  the 
cxereiM  of  individual  taste  and  skill,  wo  are  al- 
ready far  behind  Belgium.  I  have  never,  for  in- 
stance, seen  in  England  any  work  to  compare  in 
point  of  elegance  of  design  and  execution  with 
itiat  ()i«rpl«y<?d  on  the  pianofortes  and  cabinets  at 
this  Exposition.  I  remarked  onp  pianoforte  in  |tar- 
(icular,  mariud  SOO.fiaDd  itSU);  a  sued  which 
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would  not  hsve  paid  for  the  men?  workmanship  of 
the  case  in  England)  wb<.>rc  a  £3i  piano  is  in  ap- 
pearance little  else  than  a  plain  wueercd  box." 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  inatru- 
cnenta]  action  uf  £ngli)sli  painofortea  ia  sti- 
pcriur  to  that  nf  foreign  makes.  But  in 
some  things,  Mr.  Chambers  nays,  we  arc 
losing  trade  frotn  the  trashinesa  of  the  art)* 
clea:  the  cheap  cottons  of  Manchester  are 
in  bad  repute,  from  the  character  of  ifaeit 
colors,  which  vanish  in  the  washing. 

His  own  facta  about  Switzerland  (for  he 
quotes  long  pas^^ges  from  Bowring  and 
Symons  to  comment  upon)  are  not  very 
uumerous  or  conclusive.  The  apporeDt 
anomaly  of  an  iuland  and  muuntainoua 
country  allowing  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
ond  yet  excelling  ner  neighbors  who  have 
access  to  the  sea,  navigable  rivers,  and 
good  levtl  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
duce, he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  solve 
solely  by  free  trade,  but  by  circumstances  io 
the  economical  and  political  condition  of 
Switzerland-  The  government  is  very  cheap, 
taxes  ore  very  light;  from  various  causes 
the  people  arc  a  sober,  moral,  and  Malthu- 
siati  race,  not  marrying  til!  £umewhat  late  in 
life  i  tlic  peculiar  social  circumstances  of 
the  country  are  favorable  lo  a  combination 
of  rural  and  manuracturing  labor  ;  and  last- 
ly, the  whole  of  the  people  worW,  and  work 
hard — perhaps  the  hardest  in  Europe.  He 
might  have  added,  that  though  the  Swiss 
impose  no  protective  duties,  their  neigh- 
bors do  it  for  them.  The  Custom-houses 
of  France,  Germany,  (now  the  Prussian 
League,)  and  Austria,  have  virtually  forbid- 
den any  free  competition  except  with  their 
own  sickly  productions.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  put  forward  respecting 
the  comfort  of  the  Swihs  manufacturers, 
Mr.  Chambers  rales  the  means  of  the  British 
artisan  higher,  if  tbcy  were  not  w*a8ted,  or 
worse  than  wasted. 

"To  eoniparethe  condition  of  Switzerland  with 
Diat  of  England  would  tw  alj»iird.  There  is  not 
the  ilightcrit  reeembloncQ  bctwi>en  tJicm.  TIm 
Swiss  have  pitclied  their  standard  iif  happiness  at  a 
point  which,  as  far  as  Ihingi,  not  ^clings,  ntv  con- 
cemed,  could  with  great  ease  be  reached  by  the 
bulk  of  thu  Brilisli  population.  And  here  what 
may  be  called  the  unfuvoroblc  feaiumt  of  Swiss 
focicty  become  prominent.  Ttiere  is  little  cumu- 
Istivo  capital  in  Switir-rland.  It  is  a  country  of 
small  farmem  and  tradcsmrn,  in  decent  but  not 
wealthy  circumstances.  An  active  man  among 
them  could  not  got  much.  If  he  and  his  family 
wrought  hard  they  would  not  starve,  and  whatever 
they  got  would  be  their  own.  Un  all  ocoasiona,  in 
speaking  to  respectable  resident*,  the  ohsnrvatina 
00  the  people  was—'  They  labor  hard,  very  hard ; 
but,  they  have  plenty  of  fuoil,  and  tiK'y  are  happy.' 
Now  it  IS  my  opinion,  that  ijf  any  tuan  labor  hard 


in  either  EngUnLl  or  Scotlani),  exercise  ■  rctsoo- 
ible  degree  of  prutlcnci-,  ami  be  tctnpente  and 
^■•cwiomical.  he  c&n  ■cvcely  fail  iti  amviii?  at  the 
Aflame  pradkal  rrftiilu  as  ihe  Swiss  ;  niy,  I  go  far- 
tfmr,  nitil  will  avrr,  Uial  Iio  haa  an  op|>urtuniiy  of 
reaching'  a  fnr  higlicr  Btandard  of  ratioital  comfort 
than  wo*  over  drffauit  of  by  Uio  happi'tat  poaaanl  in 
Switxcrlaad.  The  c-oiidition  orUici  l^wtat  la  blvtfl- 
e<3,  remottfly,  no  doubi  Croiii  iIir  aimple  form  of 
gorcmnicnt,  bill  iinmcdialcly  and  cbii^nyfriini  iho 
liidualry.  hutubic  desire*,  and  oconumic  Imbila  of 
the  peopl'-. 

"SwiiE4.*rland  is  onqucsiionahly  (lie  paradiae  of 
the  workifig-inan  ;  bul  then,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
pandiae  fur  any  other;  and  I  dmibt  if  the  perfec- 
tion of  Oio  aocial  syntcni — if  Ihe  ultimate  end  of 
creation — isto(ixdo.?n  mankind  at  peasant  and 
working-man  pitch-  Both  BourniiT  and  Symons 
are  in  npiurec  with  the  collagt-cystem  of  the  .Swie* 
•rtivana ;  I  uwt)  iI  u  moat  atlracEivri  and,  aa  I  have 
ntd,  u  doiibtlcsa  productive  of  mueh  bappinesa- 
Biil  who  prevcnra  Eliglisb  artisans  from  having 
i^ually  good  botiaaa  wiih  the  Swiul  With  a 
utortey  wage  of  lomc  teven  or  eight  abillinga  i 
week,  it  i«  said  the  Swiss  operative  realizt-s,  by 
means  of  hiii  free  cottage,  bit  of  ground,  and  gar* 
dun,  equal  to  thirty  ahiilin^a  in  Ei>;flnnd-  My  own 
eoairictioQ  ia,  UmU  fourteen  or  ^tleen  Bbillingn 
would  be  much  neaix-r  the  mark  ;  but,  taking  it  at 
I  larger  sum,  let  us  ini]uire  if  English  workmen 
may  oot  allaiii  simitar  ndvaiilages.  All  pi^rtiaps 
could  nof,  bul  I  feel  aaiiured  that  everv  akilltni  arti- 
■an  could — tint  ip,  every  man  receiving  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  ahillinga  per  week,  of  whom  there 
is  no  small  number.  Brittah  operatives  arc  taxed 
to  a  moiiatroua  6vgKP ;  almost  every  thing  they 
put  in  their  moutiis  l>ein)r  faclitiomily  raised  in 
price  in  a  manner  [Mrlectly  iiliaiiicl^j)-  But  tlie^' 
possess  a  fr<-edom  known  nowhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent. They  can  travel  from  town  to  town  at  all 
tiinea  without  begging  for  passports  ;  they  arc  not 
called  u]K)a  for  a  8in^;Ie  dny'rf  ilrill  ;  in  eliorl,  their 
time  is  their  own,  and  tbey  may  do  with  it  as  they 
please.  Rxcrcisin^  the  same  acnipuloua  rconomy 
as  the  Swiss,  and  in  the  some  manner  refraining 
from  marriagu  till  prudence  sanctioned  such  a  step, 
1  do  not  ere  wtiat  is  to  prevent  a  ekilted  and  re^u- 
larly-emphiyod  British  opfraiivD  front  becoming  tlte 
proprwtor  of  a  small  houso  and  gardcr,  supposing 
bis  taste  to  lie  that  way.  I  ktiow  several  who  have 
realtxcd  this  kind  of  property  ;  indeed,  a  lar^c  pro* 
portion  of  the  humbler  clans  of  tradesmen  in  the 
Scottish  country  townf,  village*,  and  Iminlels,  are 
Uie  proprietor*  of  tlie  dwellings  in  which  they  re- 
side.  Now,  if  some  ao  plac^  contrive  to  realize 
properly,  why  may  not  others  do  so  1  The  answer 
v.  that  a  vai^t  masa  of  our  working  popiiiation 
Ihink  of  little  beyond  present  enjoyment.  Gin — 
whisky ! — what  miwry  is  created  bv  these  de- 
nion^  erery  city  can  bear  sonO'-  fill  wtlneaa. 
Cruelly  taxed,  iu  the  first  place,  by  the  slate,  the 
lower  claiwe*  tax  themselves  still  more  by  tlicirajv 
pelitec.  Scotland  spends  four  millions  of  pounds 
annually  on  whisky,  and  what  England  disburses 
for  gin  snd  porter  is  on  a  scale  e<]ually  magnifi- 
cenl.  TTironchoMt  the  grand  rue  of  Uernc,  a  mile 
in  length,  ana  densely  populated,  I  did  not  see  a 
single  Fpirit.shop  or  tavern  ;  I  observed,  certainty, 
that  several  of  the  i^cllars  were  used  for  the  sale  of 
WtDM.    \a  Uie  iiigli  iStreet  of  Edinburgh,  from  Uiu 
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Castle  to  Holyrood  Koobc,  the  same  in  length  as 
the  main  street  in  Dcrnf,  and  not  unVike  it  in  ap< 
pcarancc,  there  arc  IW  laverrw.  ahop^,  nr  places  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  which  dpintuoiis  tiqirors  are 
sold ;  and  in  Ross  .Street,  a  much  leu  populoua 
thoroughfare,  the  number  is  41.  J  did  not  8<-e  a 
drunken  person  iu  Swilxcrlond ;  Sheriff  Alison 
speaks  of  ton  Uiou<and  pt.Tsons  b<.-ing'  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  evcr>-  tjaturdny  niffh'  in  Glasgow.  *  • 
"  I  take  the  lib'clry  of  alluding  to  these  practices, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  drprei-iating  the  character 
of  Ihe  operative  orders,  but  to  sliow  at  least  one 
pretty  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  why  they  do 
not  generally  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  happy  homes 
as  the  Swi«s.  In  a  word,  Bowring  and  SyiiiouF, 
and,  I  may  add  L&ign,  seem  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence, tJia'i  every  thing  excellent  in  the  Swise 
operative  and  peasant's  condition  is  owing  to  in- 
stitutional arrangemenlB  ;  whereas,  wiiliout  under* 
>-a!uing  lh«BP,  I  ascribe  folly  nvore,  as  already 
slated,  to  the  temperanc**,  humble  desires,  and  ex- 
traordinary economic  halMla  of  the  people.  That 
the  practical  advantages  enjoyed  bv  Swiss  artisans 
arc  also,  somehow,  inferior  to  iliose  of  simdar 
classes  in  Britain,  is  evident  from  Ihu  fact  that 
Swiss  watchmakers  eniierate  to  England  for  the 
sake  of  better  wages  than  tliey  can  realiee  at 
home;  and  that  tome  thousands  of  unskilled  la- 
borers leave  Switzerland  annually  to  better  their 
condition  in  foreign  landit,  i^.  I  believe,  a  fivct 
which  admits  of  no  kind  of  controversy.  Let  us, 
then  conclude  with  this  imjiartial  consideration, 
that  if  our  working  population  have  grievances  to 
complain  of,  (aniT  I  allow  these  grievsnccs  are 
neither  few  nor  light,)  they  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
A  scope,  an  outlet  for  enterprise  and  skill,  a  ntrang 
of  enrichmunt  and  advancement,  which  uo  people 
lo  Con'.inentaI  Europe  can  at  all  boast  of  Swit- 
zerland, as  has  been  said,  istho  paradise  of  the 
working  man.  It  might  with  rqiial  jtwtice  bp  add- 
ed, that  a  similar  paradise  can  be  realized  in  the 
borne  of  every  man  who  ia  willing  to  forego  per- 
sonal indulgences,  and  make  his  domestic  heanti 
ihc  principal  scene  of  his  ploasuresi  tho  sanctuary 
in  which  his  affections  are  enshrined." 

Attached  to  Mr.  Chamhera's  account  of 
his  own  tour,  is  the  narrative  of  u  "Pedes- 
trian Excursion  in  Switxerlaiid"  by  a  friend, 
who  most  undauntedly  climbed  tnouotuins 
and  scaled  precipices  without  a  guide,  and 
gives  a  plain  and  cheerful  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures, thuugh  his  inind  is  not  so  enlarged 
by  intellectual  exercise  as  that  of  William 
Chambers.  The  entire  work,  it  should  he 
added,  forms  part  of  the  "People's  Edi- 
tions," and  contains  the  typographical  mat- 
ter of  a  large  octavo  for  eigbteenpence- 


PITCAIRNS  ISLAND. 

PlAm  lh«  TTultr)]  Hcrrice  Hiipsln«. 

Thb  accompanying  extract  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  nfBcers  of  Her  Majeaty'a 
ship  Curai;oa,  furnishea  aa  vu^%.t%«\ 
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recent  account  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  whrn 
that  sliip  vi&iictl  it. 

PiTCiLKK'a  UUlxd,  Au<.  is.  IMl. 

This  island  has  attracted  a  pecnliar  inter- 
est in  coDBequence  of  eventi  which  made  it 
the  ahoJe  of  n  Urlti&h  population.  The 
liistory  of  the  mutiny  of  ihe  Bounty  is  well 
known  lo  vou,  and  you  are,  no  doubt,  well 
acquainleu  with  the  particulars  of  the  sub. 
sequent  visits  of  Sir  Thomas  Siaines  and 
Capt.  Beechey,  so  I  shall  conline  ntysclf  to 
obscrratioas  made  during  our  visit  in  the 
CurnqoA. 

The  interest  felt,  and  the  anxiety  evinced 
to  visit  this  island  became  more  intense  as 
we  approached  it.  The  furenoon  was  cloudy, 
with  occasional  showers  of  rain,  which  pre- 
vented us  from  scointr  it  till  pretty  close. 
It  is  of  considerable  heifiht,  upward*  of  12O0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  «eo,  and  may  be 
Been  on  o  clear  day  moie  than  forty  miles 
off.  We  fired  two  gunv  as  the  coltngcsbuilt 
on  the  north  side  opened  to  our  view,  and 
then  lay  to,  waiting  until  some  of  the  inland- 
ers should  coinmunicale  with  us,  which  we 
feared  could  scarcely  tako  place,  as  it  wb« 
then  blowing  rather  fresh,  and  the  surf  was 
beating  high  alon^  ths  shore.  After  nuiting- 
some  time  wc  observed  a  conoc  approach- 
ing us — a  mere  skifT— a  cockle-shell  on  the 
water,  which  we  did  not  perceive  until  quite 
close  to  MS,  so  much  was  she  concealed  by 
tlie  curling  waven ;  she  was  just  large 
enough  to  contain  one  person,  who  was 
steering  with  one  hand,  whilut  the  other  was 
employed  in  hailing,  having  a  sail  set  at  the 
time,  no  larger  than  a  pockct-handcrchief. 
He  shortened  sail  on  coming  close  under 
our  quarter,  and  hailed  us  in  good,  brood, 
honest  English,  (as  we  were  all  assembled 
on  the  poop,  anxious  to  see  this  island  child,) 
osking  with  a  good-natured  smile  tf  he  might 
come  on  board.  "  Yes,  certainly,"  was  the 
in«tani  reply.  So  up  he  came  over  the  gang- 
way, dripping  wot,  having  bcon  twice  cap- 
sized in  the  surf— and  a  Hne  athletic  fellow 
be  was;  he  shook  bands  with  us  all,  wan 
imUed  glad  to  see  us,  having  expected  the 
man-of-war  for  a  long  time.  He  told  us  he 
was  George  Adams,  the  only  son  of  John 
Adamn,  the  last  of  the  mutineers,  who  by  a 
life  of  piety  and  repentance  had  tried  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  ho  had  committed,  and 
who  had  by  precept,  as  well  as  by  example, 
wrought  such  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  people,  af^cr  ihc 
death  of  biii  fellow-niuiiaeers. 

Adams  was  scarcely  on  deck  when  hie 
fragile  bark  followed  him,  the  seamen  hand- 
ing the  canoe  in,  as  if  she  had  been  a  small 
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balloon, — the  suiprising    thing  to   a« 
that  a  man  should  have  trusted  himself 
»uch  a  cradle,  five  miles  olTlbe  ahore,  wil 
such  a  sea  running, — but  these  people  ai 
almost  amnbihious,  and  as  children  spcod 
half  tbeir  time  in  the  water. 

Adnmais  a  fine-looking  fellow,  tho  »tou 
est  man  on  the  island,  his  features  regula 
prominent,  European  ;  \\\t  skin  of  aa  olii 
line,  with  a  remarkably  frank  and  open  cou| 
tenance.     He  is  ihiriy-seven  years  of  age. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Urge  porty  of  us 
the  sliip,  and,  steered  by  Adams,  landed 
"Water  Valley,"  on  the  lee  aide  of  the  JsUi 
where  a  kind  ofnatural  breakwater  is  for 
ed.  Knowing  the  entrance,  boats  can  Un 
in  safety,  although  the  surf  was  break) 
high  on  each  side  of  it.  On  landing  wei 
served  a  very  fine  natural  bath  in  the  rodl^! 
which  wcwerc  admiring,  when  Adamssmil- 
ed.and  said,  **  It  was  too  smooth  ;  thataoaa 
of  the  people  would  botlic  there — they  ifl' 
loved  the  surf."  On  asking  Adams  how  tbt 
road  led  from  the  valley  to  their  village  ct 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  we  were  uniek 
with  the  nautical  expression  hemadcuR<jl 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  aereral  other  occa- 
sions. "  Wc  most  go  right  chock  up  orer 
that  hill,  sir." 

After  landing  some  arms,  ammaaitioai 
tools,  and  implements  of  husbundry,wcci>«H 
riienced  the  ascent,  almost  perpcndiculBiill 
first,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  two  mil»* 
This  was  no  easy  matter  ;  for  the  l)«"'f 
rains,  which  had  just  fallen,  had  so  Bofien™ 
the  rich  soil,  covered  with  ilecayed  leareii 
that  there  was  hardly  a  posaibility  of  otiiv- 
taining  a  footing;  no  sooner  did  one  iiM» 
a  step  forward  than  down  became  oo^a 
face,  or  slid  back  from  whence  be  siarle" 
By  aid  of  sticks,  bushe«  and  branches  wvi 
tained  the  summit  of  ihe  ridge,  after  uoe 
scrambling.  From  il'i-^  ""Jtit  wc  ciijnyciil 
most   splendid   ^  scene  tropic 

and  quite  p)Cturcv[iii-.    •  nc  cocoa-nut, psk 
bread-fruit,  banyan,  and  a  great  variety 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  adorned  (he  valle 
or  clothed  the  mountain  side.     A  few  bci| 
peaks  or  bare  Infty  ridges  formed  a  strikii 
contrast  with  the  universal  scene  of  vertlur  ^ 
nndlovclincss  below.   Our  deeceot  (romtliii 
bcaiilifiil  apol,  though  not  »o  laborioo-.  »"• 
quite  as  perilous,  for  the  |mth 
there  was  a  risk  every  mornt-ni  i 
our  hacks.     We  found  our  shoes  here  van 
inconvenient;  ihe  natives,  wearing  mil 
support  themselves  by  Htickinc  their  M 
into  the  ground.     Sonie  of  onr  >^'-' '■'■' '1' 
the   same,  and  found   the  advn 
Tho  whole  distance  was  not  |^re:ii,  uui 
we  found  it  suflicienily  fatiguing. 
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AVe  were  mel  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
moie  inliobitonls  on  llic  ronJ  (some  of  ihcin 
were  ill  in  hed).  The  boyR  alsucnine  oiil  lo 
meet  us, — they  were  petierally  good-lonk- 
in^,  intelligent,  and  active. 

On  nrriving  nt  the  village,  the  women  nnd 
female  cliihlren  welcomed  no  very  cordially, 
ond  their  nppearnnce  wkb  more  tnking  than 
that  of  the  other  sex.  The  young  nttirricd 
women  and  girls  were  particularly  interest* 
ia^.  They  become  fairer  each  succeeding 
g'eneration.  The  contrast  between  those  of 
the  first  (not  to  mention  two  Uiaheilan 
women  still  surriving)  and  the  third  gene- 
ration now  Bpringing  up,  is  very  striking  ; 
and  us  ihcy  bucuine  fuirer  they  ulsu  appear 
to  become  less  athletic  and  robust. 

The  Doctor  was  soon  in  requisition,  being 
taken  from  house  lo  house  to  visit  thcirsick  ; 
for  we  found  one-fourlb  of  the  populutioa 
etilfering  from  influenza.  They  were  much 
alarmed  nt  it,  thinking  the  disease  not  only 
dBn;;erouii  but  contagious.  Our  visit  was, 
therefore,  the  more  opportune,  as  it  tended 
to  allay  these  fears,  and  the  mcdicine>chest 
presented  to  them  was  an  acceptable  gift, — 
particularly  at  such  a  moment.  We  were 
all  billeted  for  the  night,  each  family  taking 
BOme  of  us,  and,  though  a  large  party,  there 
n-as  plenty  of  room.  Tliey  made  no  distinc- 
tion in  their  treatment  of  individuals  ;  the 
Captain  and  one  of  the  jolly-bont  hoys  would 
meet  with  the  some  kindness  nnd  attention. 
There  are  no  gradations  of  rank  in  this  little 
society.  They  told  us  that  they  had  heard 
of  Peter*9  death,  meaning  Capt.  Peter 
Hcywood. 

The  visit  of  any  ship,  particularly  of  a 
man-of-war,  is  a  remarkable  and  joyous 
ereiit  with  ihcm  ;  and,  if  a  sail  is  reported 
olfthe  iftland,  every  mnn,  woman,  and  child 
runs  to  the  shore,  leaving  their  work,  for- 
getting their  meols,  and  deserting  their 
houses.  The  attention  with  which  they 
watched  our  actions,  (dozens  of  them  fol- 
lowmg  us  about  from  house  to  house,)  nnd 
marked  our  words,  showed  their  curiosity 
and  simplicity  of  character.  The  men  are 
not  very  communicative,  and  with  the  wo- 
men, excepting  some  of  the  elder  ones,  the 
greatest  difliculty  was  experienced  to  get 
them  to  reply  to  the  most  simple  questions. 
This  aroflc  from  a  natural  shyness  nnd  diffi- 
dence felt  before  strangers;  indeed,  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  touch  upon  any  subject, 
not  connected  with  themselves  onho  island, 
which  could  be  inicrettting  lo  iliem.  Some 
of  the  officers,  to  enliven  the  monotony  of 
the  evening,  played  '*  Blind-man's  buir," 
tnd  "  Hunt  the  Alipper,"wliichamuBe(l  them 
exceedingly,  ns  new  and  stirring  game*. 
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Their  mode  of  living  ii  very  simple^ 
their  food  being  generally  purely  vegetable  { 
cocon-nnt  milk  or  water  their  only  diink. 
They  entertained  us  with  goat's  Hesh,  pork, 
and  fowls.  It  was  then  1  observed  a  barba- 
rous custom  siill  existing  in  these  islands, 
which  is,  that  the  women  never  take  iheir 
meals  with  the  men  :  the  males  sit  down 
firal,  and,  after  they  have  finisheil,  the  fe- 
males take  their  places  at  the  table.  Tho 
women  alone  performed  the  cooking  hasi- 
ness,  which,  though  a  simple,  is  a  laborionji, 
process:  they  also  heed  the  firewood  in  the 
hills,  curry  it  home  on  their  backs,  cut  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  gather  the  bread- 
fruit,  yams,  planiaius,  &c.,  kill  the  goals, 
and  prepare  the  oven.  This  is  done  by  plac" 
ing  in  a  hole  in  tho  ground,  dug  for  this 
purpose,  a  number  of  stones,  previously 
heated,  over  which  arc  laid  the  leaves  of  the 
lea-plant,  then  the  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
over  these  another  layer  of  leaver,  then  the 
remainder  of  the  healed  stones,  over  which 
more  leaves  are  laid,  and  on  the  top  of  all  a 
quantity  of  earth  and  decayed  vegetables, 
stamped  ond  pressed  down  with  the  feet,  so 
as  to  allow  no  heat  to  escape  :  this  process 
takes  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  the  cooking 
produced  is  by  no  menus  to  be  despised  ; 
the  kids  dressed  in  ibis  way  were  excellent, 
and  the  yams  the  best  I  ever  taslcd.  The 
natives  go  lightly  clad  :  the  women  with  a 
single  garment  of  ralico,  made  long  and 
loose  like  q  night-gown,  hut  carefully  but- 
toned at  the  neck  ;  all  the  children  arc  dc' 
cently  covered.  The  men's  clothes  are 
made  from  the  American  ilimoy  cotton?, 
which  have  nearly  superseded  the  utie  of  the 
native  cloth  called  the  **  tapa,"  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees.  The  men  alone  use  the 
needle  ;  iheyeven  make  the  women's  dress- 
es ;  this  expertnesB  in  tailoring,  1  suppuue, 
they  inherit  as  the  decendanls  of  sailors- 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think  of 
the  (ate  of  the  mutineers,  and  instructive  to 
kno%v  that  crime  is  generally  punished  in 
this  world:  it  is  also  interesting  to  watch 
the  growth  and  progress  of  their  progeny. 
Of  tjie  nine  muiinecrs  who  conducted  the 
Bounty  to  this  island,  and  by  whom  fthc  was 
destroyed,  in  the  cove  now  bearing  her 
name,  to  prevent  discovery,only  one  besides 
Adams  died  a  natural  death.  Adams  died 
in  18*^9,  aged  tif),  and  lies  buried  close  to  hii 
Otaheiian  wtfe,  at  the  end  of  his  son's  hous«, 
formerly  his  own.  Their  early  dissensions 
were  caused  by  quarrels  about  the  women, 
by  drunkenness,  (for  they  learned  the  art  of 
distilling  Hpirit  from  a  native  plant,]  and  by 
ihe  tyranny  practised  over  the  Otaheiian 
men.    Two  of  the  0».q.W\\».u  ^vi«v«.^  *S^ 


survive — Isabella,  tbc  wife  of  Christian,  and 
L  Susannolt  (noi  ihe  chaste).  The  lauerthey 
I  say  was  a  u-iltl  creature,  and  murdered  one 
^       of  her  own  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  her 

fnvoriie  mutineer.  Isabella  remembers  Copt. 

tCook,  and  is  said  to  bnvc  had  a  child  when 
be  visited  Oloheiic  to  his  second  voynge  in 
1773.  Supposing  her  to  hnve  been  then  14, 
she  must  now  be  upwards  of  82  years  of  age; 
yet,  though  rather  bent  and  perfectly  gray, 
she  runs  about  the  bills  and  rocks  with  won- 
derful activity. 
The  population  of  the  island,  at  the  time 
»  of  our  visit,  amonnted  to  110  souls,  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  being  equal.  In 
1825,  Capt.  Beechey  found  66  individuals^ 
"  forming  a  happy  little  society,  well  in- 
structed, orderly,  and  friendly. '  Candor 
obliges  me  to  stale  that  this  description  will 
no  longer  apply  to  them:  they  certainly  re- 
mained so,  as  long  as  "their  father,  their 
patriarch,  and  pastor"  (Adams)  lived,  but 
they  have  chnngcd  since  his  death.  \Vc  as- 
certained that  some  strifes  and  dissensions 
had  sprung  up  amongst  them  of  late  ;  though 
they  were  anxious  to  conceal  the  facts  from 
us,  knowing  well  that  it  was  only  their  char- 
acter of  being  a  virtuous,  religious,  and 
innocent  famuy,  which  made  tbc  English 
Government  and  people  take  such  a  lively 
interest   in    their    welfare    and    happiness. 

I  Their  rapidly-increasing  communication 
with  ships,  particularly  whalers,  of  late 
years  had  produced,  and  I  suspect  will  con- 
tinue to  produce,  a  still  greater  change 
amon?  them.  It  also  increases  the  risk  of 
infection:  we  endeavored,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, while  at  Lima,  to  procure  lymph,  for 
the  puTpoKC  of  introducing  vaccination 
amongst  them.  The  men  have  begun  to  show 
a  degree  of  keenness  and  some  cunning 
quite  foreign  to  their  natural  character ;  but 
the  women,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
and  the  female  cliildren,  retain  uH  their  for- 
mer simplicity,  modesty,  and  strict  virtue  : 
they  hnve  no  communication  with  ships,  ok 
the  men  hnve  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  suppORed 
that  they  will  long  maintain  this  modest  and 
virtuous  conduct  if  the  men  become  corrupt. 
But,  though  I  must  soy  that  I  do  not  think 
thenn  so  modest  and  simple-minded  as  for- 
merly, yet  they  constitute  a  society  the 
most  virtuous  I  ever  saw.  Their  traffic  with 
ehips  consists  entirely  in  barter  :  they  have 
no  money,  nor  do  tbey  require  any ;  they 
have  a  nominal  price  for  every  article,  which 
wiBwers  every  purpose.  Tbey  give  tlieir 
yams,  pig*,  B"(it>S  potatoes,  fruit,  &c.,  in  ex- 
cluinge  for  calicoes,  shirts,  old  clothes,  oil, 
carpenters'  tools,  tobacco,  ice. ;  tbey  are 
getting  very  fond  of  the  latter  article. 


[Maich, 

Their  laws  are  very  simple — suggested  lo 
them,  I  believe,  by  Captain  Russell  £l)iol,  of 
the  Fly  sloop-of-war,  who  aUo  presented  to 
them  n  union-jock.  Tbey  elect  a.  chief  ma- 
gistrate everj'  year,  the  males  and  fcmolcs 
of  a  certain  age  having  an  equal  right  to 
vote:  he  calls  to  his  aid  two  councillors, 
livery  thing  of  any  moment  is  recorded  in  a 
book  ;  andif  they  cannot  agree,  the  disputed 
point  is  left  for  the  decision  of  the  Captain  of 
(he  man-of-war — their  vUimaU  appeal. 

Capt.  Jones  investigated  every  thing  very 
minutely,  and  held  a  public  meeting,  where 
he  made  them  a  most  sensible  speech,  im< 
pressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  main- 
taining strictly  their  former  high  and  roost 
praiseworthy  character ;  and  giving  them  to 
understand  that,  if  they  did  not  uphold  this 
character,  the  English  Government  and  peo- 
ple would  instantly  cease  to  take  any  further 
interest  in  them.  They  are  industrious; 
and,  fortunately  for  them,  they  are  obliged 
to  be  BO,  for  the  nature  of  tlieir  soil  requires 
constant  attention, to  enable  them  to  prtivide 
for  themselves  and  to  afford  supplies  to  ships 
that  call  there.  They  appear  more  anxious 
to  increase  this  communication  wiih  ships, 
than  that  the  popniation  of  the  island  should 
become  so  numerous  as  to  require  their  en- 
tire produce  to  support  themselves.  Tbey 
rise  very  early,  generally  before  daylight, 
to  go  to  their  work  ;  but  no  one  is  permitted 
to  leave  the  house  untU  family  worship  is 
performed,  which  is  always  repeated  in  ilie 
e%'ening:  a  long  grace  is  said  before  and 
after  each  meal.  Divine  service  is  perform- 
ed every  Sunday  when  the  schoulmaster, 
by  birth  on  Englisbnmn,  but  married  to  a 
native,  reads  prayers  and  preoche*,  and 
prayer-meetings  are  held  during  the  week; 
but  these  latter  are  not  so  reoAilarly  nor  so 
well  attended  as  formerly.  They  bestow 
great  jutins  in  educating  and  training  up  ibcir 
children:  their  excellence  in  writing  sur- 
prised us,  and  certainly  could  not  be  sur- 
passed by  children  of  the  f^ame  age  in  Eng* 
land.  There  were  fifteen  families,  and  eoch 
had  their  portion  of  ground  allotted  tu  them. 
The  girls  generally  marry  at  IG  or  17,  and 
the  men  nt  18  or  19  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  anchorage  here,  so  the  6hip 
stood  otfand  on  nntil  the  evening  of  the  SOtiij 
when  we  all  embarked ;  the  men,  women, 
and  children  following  us  to  the  boat.  Tbey 
were  sorry  to  lose  us  so  soon — as  well  tbey 
might  be,  for  tbey  got  numbers  of  pre»eDts 
from  the  ship:  these  were  not  confined  to 
the  Captuio  and  oflicers — the  seamen,  also, 
look  great  interest  in  these  iitlanderK,  the 
offspring  of  their  own  brother-tailors,  and 
gave  them  clothes,  biscuit,  soap,  tobaci 
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Scc^  Aec,  and  entertained  thuse  n-bo  came  on 

,  board  in  their  un-n  messes. 

Sonic  of  the  islanders  remained  on  board 
to  ihe  Iftst  moment — giving  three    hearty 

'cheers  on  lenvin^  us,  which  we  an  heartily 
returned;  bidding  farewell  to  this  inleresi- 
ing  spot,  (which,  though  it  has  been  the 
•cene  of  horrid  crimes,  has  al no  been  the 

[abode  of  virtue  and  peace,)  and  tvishing  that 

'  bappiness  and  prosperity  might  ever  be  the 

'  lot  of  its  inhabitantA. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  LAIUS. 

WusitE  Drlplii's  cfiDseatated  pou 
BaoiiK**  mt«tv  region  Tacea, 
B)H^»&  toaib-like  •looy  mui 
Amiil  tlie  ttnjkjr  moufitaiii-baMs  j 
Ii  srrmi  no  MTDflt  nriiiiman  cure, 
Bui  many  r«:k«i]>tit  odTtom  ono  ; 
LaiiM,  the  Thebna  kinK,  lies  there, 
Hti  marderor — tEdipus— hii  •oo. 

Nf)  pilfrim  to  ibc  Pythian  stirine 

Hut  tniuked  tliai  spot  with  decent  avra, 

In  [iivwne*  ofa  power  ilivino, 

O'crruling  human  will  nml  Uw  : 

And  to  some  ihoufihiriil  heartfl  that  i«cne, 

Tli'>»"  path*,  tliat  rock,  llin»i'  browsing  hordi, 

Wai  more  than  e'er  that  tale  had  been, 

Arrayed  in  Sopbi>clfltin  word*. 

8n  is  It  yet  I  no  time  or  «pace 
Tbal  ancient  anituinh  can  aisusgo  : 
for  Borrow  ig  itf  i-vrry  face, 
And  infft^ring  Jno  fr<im  *vrtf  agQ  : 
Thni  awful  leg<?iii  Talli  on  iia 
With  ill  Ilia  wm^hi  that  Greeocoould  fuel, 
And  every  man  it  l£dipti>. 
Wlioac  wounds  no  mortal  ikill  oaa  heal. 

Ob!  call  it  Providence  or  Fat«, 

Tha  Sphyui  propound!  tUe  tiddl«  Still, 

Thni  man  miift  bear  and  CSpiaiO 

Loads  of  involuutary  ill : 

So  ab>U  F.ridiiraiice  over  bold 

Tha  roromo>i  rnnk  in  human  need*— 

Not  without  fnitb  ibai  0-yi  can  mould 

Td  gpni  the  droai  of  evil  dev<lK. 

Oet.  1S4^  R.  M.  MtLKES. 


PROSPECTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fmm  the  Rianiinrr. 

Tnr.  following  paper,  on  a  most  important 

laubject,  the  proa|M>cti  of  the  United  States, 

'bss  been  communicated  to  us  b;  the  person 

'to  whom  it  was  originally  nddressed.    I3oth 

the  writer  and  the  receiver  are  deeply  in- 

rtercftcd  in  the  subject  malter,  being  each  of 

jthem  large  lioldcrs  of  property  in  America. 

'With  respect  to  the  occoracy  of  the  local 

facts  on  which  the  writer  relics,  wc  cnagive 

no  opiuiou  fouudt:d  ou  our  own  koowlcdgo} 


but  as  we  ettlmatc  highly  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  inference,  we  accept  them 
without  suspicion;  and  so  far  as  ihe  prem- 
ises assumed  are  not  local,  but  general — in 
other  words,  so  far  at  they  are  taken  from 
llie  principles  of  political  econoniy — we 
thoroughly  nsKcnt  to  iheni.  With  this  pre- 
face, we  recommend  the  paper  to  the  serious 
attention  of  our  renders. 

Nsw-Tosa.  OeL  17,  iSO. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  limt;  nga  on  the  question, 
whether  this  country  is  righung  or  not,  and  I 
concluded  that  there  were  nil  the  signs  that  she 
was  now  under<roing  the  process  by  which  she 
will  Tcium  to  a  sound  slale  of  things.  The  only 
cjrcunistaucc  which  would  make  onu  duuUt  lliis 
is,  that  the  Mime  thing  haa  been  hoped  (by  the 
Aniertciins  tlicmtiulvea  at  least)  so  oAen  ttince 
the  6rst  cris'ix  in  '37,  and  all  such  expectatiflna 
have  been  Ibltowed  by  disappointment.  Can 
my  prestnt  hopes  be  as  ill-founded  as  those 
whicn  have  been  entertained  in  furmer  years  ? 
1  think  not ;  because,  uiiiil  die  last  twelve  niunlhs, 
the  country  has  never  been  put  into  l)ie  true  pro*' 
cessol'cure,  but  on  the  contrar)',  (he  apparent 
return  of  prosperity  wos  but  a  cunlinuution  and 
cxlcitsjon  of  the  cvJU  which  lirst  brought  on  ttie 
coiifuaion.  After  ".ii  nil  the  causes,  which  led  to 
the  general  stoppage  in  that  year,  have  been  se<^n 
in  renewed  activity,  though  usually  on  a  snmller 
scale — ttpeculation,  os  in  the  litmous  case  of  the 
Jitorug  i\htlticauliii,  tlie  creilit  Eiy?tein,  as  in  the 
open  credits  which  were  granted  by  »onie  Lon- 
don houses  with  as  little  caiiiion  in  the  choice  of 
the  individuals,  though  not  tn  no  grent  an  extent, 
as  before  '37,  nrlificial  attempts  to  keep  up  pri- 
ces by  bank  action,  as  in  Biddle's  great  cotton 
operaiions,  Ute  maintenance  of  an  enlarged  cur- 
rency wiihout  an  adequate  basis  of  s|>ecie,  and 
ttie  continued  issue  of  state  slocks  in  ver>-  large 
amounts  by  (hti  Western  Slates.  Add  lo  this, 
tlial  (here  was  no  sulli^^icnt  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure  of  individuals — whidi  wns  yer  the 
end  at  which  all  real  improvement  wust  to  begin. 
I  infer  this,  both  from  thv  uniuuiits  of  imporla  of 
articles  of  convenience  and  luxury  in  dilTcrenl 
years,  and  from  tlie  I'nct  that  nil  ttm  doleful  com- 
pluinlH  of  watfring  plnrfia  deserted,  the  charges 
lit  the  hotels  reduced,  «iimmer  travelling  diinin- 
iahfd,  large  houses  unoccupied  and  only  small 
onea  in  demand,  the  dullness  o(  society,  und  Llic 
stoppage  of  the  whole  system  of  expense,  of 
winch  we  now  hear  and  see  so  much,  appear  lo 
date  buck  to  liul  year  only.  At  pru-eent  all  is 
UillereuL  SpecuUition  appears  at  lentfth  lairly 
knocked  on  the  head.  Even  Inst  year  there  was 
a  speculation  got  up,  resulting,  like  all  other 
Hpecuiutive  movements,  in  great  gains  at  Uie  be- 
ginning nnd  great  losses  at  the  cud  :  I  mean  ilie 
:tpcculatian  in  coal,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  iJic 
(inmafrea  occasioned  in  the  Lehigh  region  by  the 
great  fresliet  of  January,  '41,  which  were  cx- 
pecled  to  produce  a  short  supply  of  coaJ.  But 
ihJB  year  I  cannot  hear  that  any  tiling  partaking 
of  (lie  character  of  speculaliun  or  enterprise  is 
stirring  in  any  quarter. 

Supposing  it  to  be  admillcd  that  an  improvo- 
mcni  in  the  stale  of  Uic  country  is  abuai  Ui  ca\kv- 
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mrncc,  there  rpmains  the  quwtion,  with  whut 
(e;r''ce  ofnipidity  will  thiB  im|)rovcnirnt  pmcfOtl, 
id  to  whiit  cxtL'tH  will  it  be  carrii-'cl  T  On  lh»« 
_  ibjecl,  I  lliirik  there  cf\ii  1»p  no  donht  that,  in  one 
rpKiieri,  the  re8tnmtian,or  n  iwund  nt^ite  of  Uungni 
will  h<;  nearly  eompluicd  wttltin  the  next  six 
inonlhe:  I  lucoQ  the  rc-e^tiihli^hmcnl  ofacircu- 
Iniioii  boR'Ml  on  specie,  Virgjriw  hnving  rceunt- 
Ci]  Biiccessnilly,  siitipiMi&ion  continues  only 
nmoiiy  some  of  rhe  Ntaie*  of  the  Somh  nnd 
Wcer.  The  moet  imponant  point  where  re- 
winiption  huanot  beenenli>reecl  is  i\rw  Orleans. 
Now  I  ibink  it  clenr  that  the  |irn<Fnt  state  of 
thing!  in  tlint  citv  will  soon  be  nut  un  end  to. 
Even  at  present,  although  nil  the  bunloi  but  two 
have  out  Inrireror  BriailernniO'intsorirrcileemn- 
1)Ir  papT,  thia  ran  Imrtily  be  con^jilered  ns  the 
eirrulnlian  of  the  place.  TraneaclionB  are  alt 
hnFeil  on  ipecie  vaniea — the  very  umiill  aniount 
orbufsini-Bs  done  flurrngUic  dull  eeason  hits  been 
arranped  witii  ftjicciu  iiiiida — and  the  paprr  of 
the  suEpendt^d  btinks  has  been  more  &n  article 
of  xpcciilittinn  among  the  brokers,  bought  nnd 
sold  by  llii-nincconlihg  to  iho  fljrtuations  of  the 
market,  than  a  cjiculating  medium  and  measure 
"Dl'vahic.  The  principal  demand  lor  it  has  been 
on  tlie  part  ol  tlie  dftilors  of  the  several  banks, 
who  wmli  (o  avail  themwives  of  the  discount 
upon  it  in  paying  their  debla.  As  the  cottoD 
biixines^  lH-giii8  to  thicken^  the  diBtinrtiun  be- 
tw'-'oii  Hpecie  funds  nnd  the  sut»penJed  paper 
wit)  beeonie  more  marked,  aa  the  nlnntent  Irani 
the  cniinlry  have  become  thorouphly  determined 
to  tnku  rK>thini;  hut  upecie  lor  their  cropd,  and 
the  aoicB  of  the  non-s(>ccie  pnyiitg  banks  will 
become  quite  uselegs.  According  lo  the  bunl^ing 
law,  alt  the  hanks  mu^t  resume,  and  it  appejirs 
now  to  be  certain  that  that  law  will  be  strictly 
enforcrd,  so  ilmt  each  hank  will  have  either  to 
prove  ita  ability  to  maintain  siiccic  paymcnie, 
or  go  into  liquidation.  It  is  (nought  that  the 
Mechanics'  and  Traders'  will  certainly  resume, 
and  even  before  the  linre;  it  is  fiofini  the  Union 
and  one  or  two  othern  may  be  able  to  do  no  (oo. 
The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  oi'  resumption  lian 
hitherto  been  the  Uitizene'  Bank ;  but  as  llic 
Board  of  Currency  hare  already  taken  a  preli- 
niinary  step  toivarda  putting  Uiiiimto  liquidation, 
this  impediment  will  be  removed.  When  all  the 
weak  banks  arc  shut  up,  bo  that  they  caii  no 
longer  involve  the  sound  Inalitutiona  in  their 
discredit,  as  was  the  ease  in  the  ibrmor  ntiempt 
at  resumption,  the  la:ter  will  regain  contidcnce, 
and  c:i:trnil  a  little  their  c:rruUitian,  which  is  at 
present  almost  noroiiiat.  Wliile  the  rotten  paper 
currency  is  bcii.g  tlius  cleared  away,  there  will 
be  a  flow  of  specie,  which  will  supply  ii«  place. 
The  importation  ofspocie  into  the  I'mtcd  Stale**, 
and  especially  into  .New  Orlenn«,  during  the  next 
six  monibK,  must  be  largv.  Exchange  uu  Lon- 
don in  New- York  has  liilleu  in  the  LiKt  fortnight 
from  8^  to  6^;  and  considering  that  thi^' is 
tlic  Eca^on  when  exchange  on  England  is  tuually 
TCry  high,  tliislast  rate  ia  moat i^igniticanitT the 
torn  which  things  arc  taking-  la  fact,  wc  shall 
pass  froai  tiie  low  rates  orlaiil  cotton  eeason, 
which  have  been cnntinned  ihrongh  theuuininer, 
lo  the  fiiill  lower  rales  of  this  seasott,  without  the 
oixurrcnce  of  any  interval  of  hieb  rates.  Ex- 
'lajigc  IB  already  down  to  par  at  New  Orleansj 


although  the  new  cotlon  is  but  just  beginning  to  { 
come  forward.     What,  then,  are  we'to  exi*cclJ 
when  it  is  forced  on  the  market  in  large  qunnli*i 
liest    The  Hret  cifect  of  tlic  lowrxehange,  hoilij 
on    Loodoo  and  ^cw-Yo^k,  at  New  Orlc»nj^i( 
has  been  lo  induce  shipmcDifl  of  stKCie  from  tht 
latter  point,  whicli  nre  now  Iwing  made  to  grcal 
,idv.inlage;    but  when    there  shall   have 
time  enough  lo  pet  the  uprcie  in  inntion  at  more! 
distant  paints,  large  nmounlswill  rrrtnitily  ariva 
from  Euro|>e.  nnd  panirulnrly  from  Enghind  ami 
France.    In  (ticl,  the  importations  into  tJie  t'nitetj' 
iJlates  arc  and  will,  througbmit  ilic  winter,  con-j 
tiniie  to  bo  to  exceedingly  small,  and  the  failure  or 
the  ^inlp*  lo  pay  their  debts  will  reduce  so  much 
the  remittances  on  that  account  next  January 
and  February,  that  I  do  not  eee  how  the  bulk  ul 
the  crop  is  to  go  forward,  except  in  exchange  for 
specie.     New  Orleanp,  tlierefore,  may  be  expect- 1 
cd  to  be  very  well  slocked  with  specie.     Of  her 
Block  a  good  deal  will  flow  back  to  New* York,, 
lo  whieh  New  Orlenn*;  is  tributary  in  many  ways. 
A  considerable  portion  wdl  go  up  the  Mtscisstp- 
pi.  in  payment  for  the  produce  of  ihc   Western 
Slates,  which  even  at  prcitcni  ]>rices  will  com. 
mami  a  targe  suui.    A  good  dral  will  also  find 
its  way  to  these  last  from  New-York  and  Boston- 
Thc  work  of  reiuntption  will  thus  be  facilitate^ 
througliDul  tlw  WvBt.     I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
completed  within  the  time  I  am  speaking  of.  be- 
cause there  are  large  amounts  of  notes  issued  hr 
banks  connected  with  some  of  the  Stale*,  wbicn 
cannot  be  redeemed,  arxl  yet  will  not  be  com- 
pletely cleared  away  ;  but  specie  will,  through- 
out the  Union,  be  made  the  measure  of  \-alne, ' 
and  lliere  wilt   be  a  eolficient  sprinkling  of  it 
everywhere  lo  enable  people  to  apply  this  inea- 
sure. 

In  another  respect.  I  heltevo  the  imprnvement 
in  tiic  state  of  tilings  will  show  iti-clf  in  a  decided 
manner:  I  mean  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  fail- 
ores,  cither  among  individimls  or  cor'poraiioiu. . 
There  is  so  little  credit  given,  except  to  persons' 
of  the  mo«t  undoubted  solidity,  that  men  cannot 
go  muchbeyoml  tlmipmeansjond  therefore,  iflhey 
lose  by  their  operations,  the  loss  will  be  confined 
within  their  own  capiLal.   But,  in  Ihct.  eveji  such 
lusses  will  not   be  conmion,  because  the  price  ofi 
every  thing  is  down  lo  the  lowest  point,  and  no 
operations  are  engn^fcd  in  nnltcipation  of  a  riflCi 
in  fact,  1  hear  very  httle  of  fniU)reB,eitlicr  among , 
great  people  or  smnll,  and  as  little  about  suspi- 
cions of  future  failures.     There  wan,  imiecd.  a 
sutitiiry  case  of  u  hoiwe  whieh.  by  the  b»Iii  of  a 
good  standing,  carried  the  burthen  of  its  old  cm- 
barrasMmenl!*   to    tlie  middle  of  thia  venr,  nnd 
then  sank  under  them  ;  in  almost  all  other  ciuva,  | 
where  there  was  real  iiwolvcncy,  the  pressure  of] 
the  limes  exposed  it|  and  forced  a  scttletneat 
long  ago. 

iJul  if  by  improvement  be  meant  the  return  iff 
comparatively  high  prices,  I  do  not  think  this 
likely  to  Lake  place  in  most  nrticlcs  diirine  the 
next  six  mouths,  and  doubt  whether  ii  ought  to 
be  expected  to  any  great  extent  within  a  yi^ar. 
To  begin  with  tlic  great  article  of  exjwrt,  coiloo, 
the  crop  will  certainly  be  a  full  avmige,  if  not  Ik 
lar^e  crop,  and  having  to  wait  (or  meant  \n  iH>ri(l 
it  lorwnrd,  until  the  Tow  prices  both  ■ 
and  bdls  have  drawn  large  aroouiiiB 
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tlowari]*  it,  cannot  be  expected  (o  advniice  much 

jjn  pnec  Jdrifig'  llic  et;iuuii.     Tlicn  the  BU|MTa- 

ibunil<incc  ofTireiiJ  <>liitrN  nml  other  j>ri)viyii>ns, 

wliicit  will  continue  to  be  F«nt  lo  ihe  iiliipping 

[portft  front  ilic  west,  aiul  wliich  will  liml  no  aJe- 

]uitte  I'orci;^  iimrkLts,  ue   it  ia  certain   ttint  the 

ifitivh  ponii  will  continue  clD&cd  against  forrign 

jrain  for  this  winter,  will  Uetp  iIil-  prices  (irilisa 

|ctiuw  ol"  products  very  low  thouyliout  the  Union. 

Tlic  only  arliclen  in  whirh  a  risB   maybe  ex- 

t|iecleil  lire  riicIi  aa  nre  protected  by  the  present 

'turiir,  e»^t*inlly  Hiignr  and  cotton  monill  net  urea, 

[kj  fiir  (11  tlie  fitter  depend  on  the  home  miirkeL 

Even  in  llic^<!  the  imprfjvcnifnt  will  be  very  mode- 

*mte,  118  Uic  power  uf  cousuniptiou  will  be  lio 

I  greatly  checked  by  tlie  iniihiluy  of  tlie  other 

:  claiacs  of  tlic  cummuiiity  1a  nhlnin  good  prices 

fr/r  tlicir  products.     Nor  do  I  expert  any  con- 

,«iderable  generai  rise  in  Stocks  during  the  next 

.  six  monthB — becaoHe  [  do  not  anticipate  thnt 

will   be  ranch  rnorc  money  avuiUiblc  for 

in%'cstnicriu  llimi  ut  present.    That  the  cir- 

_  ion  ol  Uie  New-Yorkj  Philaih'lpbiii,  anil  \ew 

igluud  hanks  will  be  inrrcasetl  U  vfryprnbaMc 

—but  this  increase  will  not  be  produced  by  any 

dcvire  ot)  the  pnn  of  their  managers  to  expuml, 

but  only  by  the  increased  dcmund  for  occonimo- 

dation  by  llieir  cntiiomera,  as  busine^a  bcromca 

wore    active — and    euch    an    increase    in    Uie 

amount  of  money,  Blricily  nropurlioned  to  the  in- 

icreaced  demand  fur  it,  will  nut  make  it  cheaper 

or  more  ahuiidanl  for  other  puriroHca  than  Uiu(«e 

oftrttde.     Then  thehalitnce  oftne  United  States 

LoAii,  which  tliere  appears  no  hope  of  nogotia- 

ting  in  Kurope,  will  have  to  he  di»[K>Bed  ol'  here 

— and  will  abenrb  a  food  dcnl  of  the  capiiut 

available  for  investment  in  stocks.    CnpilnnsiB 

am  now  hei>ilating  to  inveet  even  in  bucu  stocks 

as  tlicy  have  a  good  opinion  of,  Wcause.  low  &a 

ihcy  now  are,  ihcy  are  not  confident  that  they 

will   nut  decline  still  lUrther,  linvinj^  observed 

ilin  downward  tcndcnc^y  of  all   ihinjjs  so  lon>r, 

liaveIot<I  all  laith  in  their  beginnin;;  to 

t.  This  I'rchng  will  diminish  when  ihcy 

iiiiii  ui.it  many  niontha  have  passed  without  any 

lunlirr  decline,  and  Bome  of  the  money  which  is 

now  k<"pt  fltwiting  in  loans  m;iy  be  transl't-rred  lo 

i>lockii,  and  thus    pru<!i)cc  home   improvement. 

However,  the  fjrcnt    hulk  of  Amcncun    State 

BlOikii  hein)?  held  in  En^^laml.  tl  will  hv  hard  for 

any  material  improvemtnl  lotake  place  willioul 

an  improvement  in  the  feeling  re«pecling  tliern 

in  IhntcoiHitry,     Anil  lhii«  is  not  Iikt-Iy  to  occur, 

as  ri^pectti  tlutt  juirl  of  llie  State  Stocks  on  which 

interest  is  nut  ]Ktid,  for  ilie    next  six  montlu, 

because  it  is  not  likely  ihat    any  clfort.  at  least 

any  eirectual  clTort,  will  be  made  witltiu  that  time 

to  rcKunie  payment  on  any  of  them.     I  should 

think,  Imwever,  thnt  tlie  nhnndnnce  of  money 

must  produce   an  improvement  in  lite  denianil 

lor  fuchof  them  a^  are  lilill  paying  ihi^ir  interest, 

an'!  will  certainly  cotitinui'  (o  j^ty  it — as  people 

will  begin  io  liiatinijiitsli  belW-'i-n  the  good  and 

the  h;id,  anii  und*^7»land  tJrjt  tin*  causfs  which 

bavr  Ictl  lo  repudiation  or  failure  to  pay  in  part 

of  ihp  .S'.an's  an*  nut  at  all  likely  to  operate  in 

many  othcr«. 

Lo'.V^niT  firtlier  ahead,  to  a  time  when  the 
c)T>-.  ■  '  I- pruflrnt  rhrcki?  and  emhnrraflfi- 

mci.  'C  bueu  worl^ud  oil',  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  tltat  we  elinll  rcc  the  United  Stai(>i 
cuntinue  to  advance  in  the  essential  elements  of 
prosperity,  i.e.  in  population,  in  the  aniuunt  of 
annual  protlurlton,  and  in  the  accumulaiion  of 
lixrd  cai>ital,  as  nipidly  a8  ever.  In  fncl,  lids 
process  IB  even  now  going  on  at  the  same  rate 
as  usual  in  tlic  two  Ibrmcr  respects,  tliaugh  a 
check  has  been  given  to  the  invp#iment  of  tabor 
in  new  work«,  each  as  railroads,  canaU,  factories, 
ship*,  etc.,  by  the  want  of  profitable  openings, 
the  Rcnrcity  of  money,  and  the  damp  thai  hu« 
been  cast  over  all  enterprise. 

But  a  doubt  has  occurri'd  to  me,  whether  tho 
mfmey  value  of  the  annual  production  of  ihe 
country  will  increase  in  the  Fame  proportion 
wilh  itoputation  and  the  qtianlity  oi  produeia 
miiteo  or  articles  manufactured  ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  chief  produntB  of  American  indua- 
try  will  regain  the  «lnndard  of  prices  of  fonut-r 
years,  or  whether  tJicy  will  not  settle  ilown  per- 
inanently  to  a  lower  scale  of  pnrcs,  occasioning 
a  full  in  the  Productiveness,  reckoned  in  money, 
of  an  Amenc.iii's  day'n  labor,  and  tlierclore  a 
carrcsppnding  fall  in  wagcfl.  I  am  nut  now  re- 
ferring to  ilie  unnatural  riee  oc-casioned  by  tlie 
expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  which  will  ccr- 
tninly  not  be  recovered,  but  to  the  average  prices 
of  the  ten  years  pn-cfiding  thai  expansion,  dur- 
ing which  the  natural  value  of  commodities  wob 
not  diijturbed  either  by  the  inflation  of  the  bal< 
loon,  or  by  the  auti»equcnt  collapHC. 

This  doubt  has  been  suggc«trd  to  me  hy  the 
following  considerolions.  If  1  understand  rightly, 
in  a  country  which  does  not  produce  the  precious 
metals,  Uie  value  in  money  of  the  product  of  a 
day's  labor  depends  on  the  price  commanded  in 
the  general  market  of  tlie  world  by  such  quan- 
Itty  of  the  usual  articles  of  exnort  irom  tlic  said 
country  ns  is  there  produced  by  a  day's  labor. 
It  ia  clear  thnt  the  price  of  three  arliclea  of  ex- 
port ihcmeclvea  will  he  regulated  by  the  pric^:* 
of  foreign  markets — and  as  labor  cannot  eoaliiiue 
to  be  either  more  or  h^r  prolilahle  in  one  branch 
uf  industry  than  anottier  in  the  tame  country, 
the  price  of  the  prwluct  of  a  day's  labor  bestow- 
ed on  such  nrdclus  as  nre  not  oxjiorted  must 
conform  itself  to  the  enme  stmidard,  Kow,  for  a 
great  many  years  past,  tlic  product  of  u  dny*i 
labor  in  the  United  Slates  has  yielded  a  higher 
price  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
This  appears  from  tlie  fact  Ihat  tlio  wages  of 
labor  nave  been  higher  tfierc  tlian  anywhere 
else,  and  ihat  profits,  (hnl  is,  all  that  part  of  tho 
product  of  labor  which  i>i  not  paid  lo  tlie  laborer 
as  wages,  have  also  been  higlt.  Looking  fur  Uie 
causes  of  this  superiority,  one  is,  that  a  dny*ii 
labor  in  the  United  Stales  includes  more  labor 
iban  a  day's  labor  in  any  other  country — cer^ 
tninly  more  than  in  any  oUier  country  with  the 
exception  of  England.  An  Ameiiean  wnrl;« 
quicker  and  longer  loo.  You  will  have  Uu-  hcFt 
idea  of  Itiiti  hy  coneidering  iliul  all  lalwr  in 
America  rfseniblcB  labor  hy  jiiece  ifv/iA-  in  En- 
gland ;  and  if  you  turn  to  navigators  excavaling 
earth  for  a  niilroad  by  the  yard,  or  mnwers 
mowing  by  the  acre,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
hands,  you  will  umlersland  the  character  uf  that 
kind  of  unrtkdled  labor  which  obtains  such  lit 


wnircs  here.     Another 
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Uiejr  frrcat  readiness  and  ingenuity.  Theite 
'4un)itK-4,  tlic  quickncR0  whh  wliirh  thry  make 
Sew  improvfrmenbi,  ornpply  those  inaile  in  other 
counlries,  and  tliu  superior  skill  with  which  tlicy 
carry  on  particular  tuanufncturcs,  hove  cnotdcd 
Ihetn  to  rompcte,  in  partimhir  cxsew,  with  the 
lowtr  rates  of  tvi\i;en  ofothfir  coiintrieH. 

But  ihese  are  campj>  ni'  partial  operation.  The 
Iprent  cauffl  whidi  has  enabled  the  United  States 
,  In  liill  communication  wilh  otlicr  countries,  i\nd 
Importinjr  lurgely,  to  mnintHin  oucli  h>gli  rates 
oi'wage*,  luii  Dcon  the  high  price  of  her  grent 
■lapJB  of  export,  cotton.    It  i«  true  thai  the  cul- 
livntion  of  this  Btnple  has  bfcn  carried  on  by 
\  slave  labor,  and  not  by  the-  Iree  white  laborers, 
and  confined  to  one  part  of  Uie  Union ;  but  ns 
tliu  t:ir(--ct  of  the  gfreat  slimulua  given  to  the  cot- 
ton cullivation  wan  to  withdraw  the  Blave  labor 
from  oilier  kinda  of  cullivalioa  in  which  ihey 
icom])etc{l  with  the  free,  labnri'rs,  and  !i«  in  con- 
LBcqnenre  ofiiucli  withdrawal  the  South  purchae- 
•  ed  iu  jirovisions  from  the  free  Statei  to  a  verj- 
Isreat  extent,  the  latter  derived  the  full  benefit 
ifrom  the  prosperity  of  the  south.    Al  present 
Uic  produrtton  of  cotton  throughout  the  world  is 
evidently  fully  equoli/ed  with  the  demand,  partly 
from  the  great  extension  of  the  cotton  planting 
[.in  the  United  Stales,  and  partly  from  the  in- 
korease  of  the  cultivation  of  thn  plant  in  other 
>CnuntricK.    Henceforth   the    southern    plantem 
I  must  coiuent  ihemselvei  with  modenilc  proliu, 
I  obtained  only  by  the  conduct  of  tlicir  cultivation 
[io  the  most  cconomicnl  manner:  tliey  will  rait^c 
^0  hulk  of  their  provisions  ihomsefvpj ;  in  the 
I  tobacco  growing  States,  where  the  land  haa  been 
Exhausted  hy  the  rxrlneive  cultivation  of  the 
__lant,  the  diversion  of  the  slave  labor  to  ordinary 
"■griculiurc  will  be  carried  to  a  still  grcaicr  ex- 
tent-, and  tlio  free  Rinros  will  thus  find  thcm- 
■elvcB,  in  great  meanure,  deprived  of  llie  suutli- 
em  market,  in  which  they  formerly  obtained 
iuch  good  pricoa.     They  can  regain  i(  only  by  a 
ffreat  fall  in  the  price  ol'  their  provisions,  willi- 
icieni  to  render  it  more  profitable  for  the  planter 
jlto  p<irchHitc  titan  lo  grow  for  himHelf. 

Wlwre,  ihon,  ttni  I'le  frcB  Slates  to  find  t  sufii- 
l^terlly  cxicnsive  market  for  tticir  wlie»l  and  pro- 
Ivin'ionsi!  Tlie  markets  lo  wfiich  tliey  have  liitherlo 
carrifxl  thi'sp  bsve  hut  ft  limitad  power  ofconsump. 
liori,  which  his  slresdy  Iwmih  reactiGd,  and  which 
shows  a  tendency  nther  to  diminish  than  increase, 
|because  the  tendency  of  things  ia  towards  sn  im> 
irovcmont  in  iho  ai^riculturc  of  most  of  the  coun- 
rics  which  fonnerly  depended  on  foreigners  for 
l^liKid.     In  order  (o  force  sn  extension  of  tliesc  inir- 
lietSi,  the  prices  of  Amorican  provjHiona  must  be 
reduced.     The  Mmo  is  true  of  the  Driliah  market, 
ATon  supposing  this  perfi'diy  open — as  it  is  certain 
that  Aiii'-rican   wheat  cannot  compelo  with  the 
Polish,  Gfrmnn,  Arc.,  exrept  at  pricea  much  below 
tlic&\'<<rngQorthe  Now- York  market  ia  past  year*. 
Every  Dittig.   therefore,  tenda  to  prove  that  the 
natural  levl  of  prices  for  American  agricnllurfcl 
products  will  henceforth  be  low.     Then  wilh  res- 
pect to  their  Qianuracturt.-(t,  so  far  as  tlieae  come  in 
competition  with  thu  Eurnpean,  tbi^y  must  fall  I o 
the  same  level ;  and  even  with  a  protected  home 
market  wo  know  that  manufacturing  industry  can- 
not permanently  receive  a  higher  reward,  in  pro- 
ponioa  to  tite  toil  soil  skill  employed,  tbsn  s^ri* 


culliirah  and  mual  be  dragged  down  lo  the 
level  of  prices.  This  is  »io  natural  tendency 
(bingH«  even  with  the  prem'nt  population  atid  p 
ilijctivunessof  the  United  States.  But  the  popu 
tion  is  increamnj,'  rapidly,  and,  aa  1  hatre  elaewhi 
expressed  an  opinion,  the  preat  proportion  of  ca. 
year's  addition  to  the  [wpulation  will  turn  itwlf! 
not  to  the  plantinj;  of  the  South,  nor  lo  the  manu^ 
facturcs  and  shipping  of  the  North,  but  to  I 
agriculture  of  the  West.  There  will  thus  be  ( 
an  srunisr<^  of  seasons)  a  constantly  incrrasi 
surplus  of  agriculluml  produrts  to  ho  disjKwed 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  tlie  forot 
demand. 

The  fact  is,  that  it  it  not  natural  for  a  count 
which  is  mainly  agricultural  to  be  rich  in  men 
wealth,  or  to  be  disltnguurhed  by  high  rates 
iiionry  wages;  hut  the  contrary,  lii^h  mot: 
wages  and  gieat  command  of  money  belong  nai 
ally  cither  lo  countncs  which  themaclres  prodin 
the  precious  mctair,  or  to  such  as  bars  s  ^ 
power  of  commanding  tbcm  by  a  great  superiorii 
in  iho  arts  of  commerce  and  navigation,  or  by  t)i 
produciioii  of  vnliinble  and  readily  exportable  ar 
cles,  Ifthe  United  States  twvc  been  an  appar' 
exception,  it  has  bon  because  in  cotton  tbry 
an  article  of  export  the  demand  for  which  was 
mcnsc  and  increasing,  and  of  which  they  lutd 
moat  a  practical  monopoly;  because  anothtT  pa 
of  their  popuUilion  made  themselves  pra&tublo  e: 
ploymonta  by  their  eupenor  enterprise  and  skill 
navigalion,  and  all  the  branches  of  foreign 
incrce  wbic^i  required  these  qualities  most ;  a 
because  theagritultunil  portion  of  the  people«s' 
supplying  these  otlicr  clossra  and  themaelvea,  li 
no  greater  surplus  than  could  be  disposed  of  t 
various  markets  in  which  ttiey  were  little  interfx 
cd  with  by  the  competition  of  other  foreigners. 

for  the  future,  the  settling  down  of  the  price 
cotton  to  i'B  natural  average  price,  (i-  e.  to  the  1 
est  price  at  which  it  can  be  rain;d  in  an  economic: 
manner,   with  a  living  profit,)  the  approach  t 
equality  with  the  Yankees  in  maritime  and  cO: 
mer^;ial  activity  which  other  nations  tisre 
making  during  a  long  peace,  nnd  the  continual  i 
creasu  in  the  agncullural  eurpliis,  will  alter 
these  circumelanccB.     The  great  West  will 
come  great  in  population,  and  abounding  in  all  i 
necessaries  of  life  ;  but  she  will  not  cominarul  a 
but  very  low  prices  fhr  her  products,  money  wi 
will  not  be  high,  and  her  power  of  importing 
cign  luxuries  wUl  bs  small  in  proportion  lo 
population  ; — like  other  agricultural  communiu 
she  will  be  a  cheap  country.     Her  sons  will 
drink  Champsgno,  nor  her  daughters  wear  Fntni 
silks;  Uiey  will  not  tie  a  mce  of  fmc  ladies  a 

SL-ntlemcn,  but  of  plain>living  fanners.      In  tl 
oulh  also,  the  p^anti-rs  will  be  farmrrt — ihrivi 
farmers  by  »irtue  of  tlicir  superior  skill  and  cnei 
in  competition  with  tlic  cotton  growers  of  oth 
couniricf,  but  thriving  only  by  economy  in  ih 
mansyemenl  and  mode  of  living.     They  will,  it 
true,  (IiHIt  from  other  farnicrs  in  the  very  I 
scale  00  which  a  part  of  them  will  carry  on  the! 
operations,  and  the  proportionably  larger  incom 
which  they  will  realize.     As  to  the  sgricuitu 
of  the  older  Slates  near  the  sesboard,  Uic  prices 
their  products  will  be  regulated  by  the  prices  of 
West,  with  the  addition  of  the  heavy  expcnsn  oT 
transport— and  this  will  allow  tbam  good  prottiaaa 
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food  famiin^.  bnl  nM  the  high  ptifoa  which  thrr 
Mtve  of  lato  yctra  t^njorcd.      Lastly,  u  to  ihf 
^^^■ufhcturins  clnesp?.  they  mi»t  Bubmit  to  th<' 
^^^Hbrtionini;  of  ttivir  prices  and  wages  to  thow 
^oRllierclasape,  and  ihip  rvcn  without  tlie  infliirnce 
oi'trve  conijiflitmn  willi  rorcigricre.    For  ihe  fffi.'ct 
^«f  the  tXce**of  llic  aifHcultuial  produc'-Ti«,nnd  ihr 
Coiiwvjii'^nt  glut  of  their  prodncln,  bwing  to  drivi- 
[part  of  this  exceta  In  manufacturing  purauita  until 
[the  eqviilibrrum  if  reiftored,  Iho  increase  of  thp 
'  nau'iri during    clas^.    and    greater    competittnn 
[•inong  lliL'irs  wiji  reduce  llicir  wages  and  proSte 
I  to  U>c  level  of  the  agncultunrtii. 
I      The  general  dechiie  in  prices  must  fall  either 
ton  the  wngfis  of  the  laborq/i  or  the  profita  of  Itit 
I  capitalist — aa  it  i«  between  these  two  that  the 
'vliole  price  of  every  article  ia  divided.    The  ef< 
f  feet  will  be  felt,  fint,  by  the  c&pitaliat — becauie 
.  vogea  alnays  adjurt  ihcmBelvt*  tardily  ard  reluc- 
tantly to  a  rtacor  a  decline  in  pncea.     Thia  will 
'  be  frvii'x-inlly  tlit;  esse  in  a  country  like  the  United 
I £iate»,  where  the  Ubnrerti  have bten  acc-imioincd  to 
Fliave  their  own  way,  and  where  ihey  are  not  fonn'd 
lioto  Mibinia^ion  by  the  imperativcneceMitr  of  more 
J tUckly •peopled  c«iintrics.     In  the  Low>;II  Mdf^  for 
litMiaiice,  [  am  toM  Uiat  there  is  no  reduction  in  the 
]wBgea  of  the  young  ladies — though  the  worka  arc 
tin  great  part  iuapind'-'d,    and  iTio  prolita  of  the 
I  owncn  are  preliy  well  annihilated — because  tttc 
hindtt  rather  thin  work  at  reduced  prices,  gohntn'- 
to  their  t^miliofl.     Tl\o  nianigerfl   have,  tlierelore, 
the  n|>tion  uf  paying  the  old  ratea  of  u-agv^,  or 
Btoppitig  (he  works  ■lio^rrther.     There  ha«  t^en  no 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  farm  laborcra — akhotigh 
'lliefftll  in  all  nfricultural  products  has  been  so 
ffreat.     The  coiiatqiience  in,  (hat  in  the  Weaiern 
'  elates  where  the  fall  has  bem  grealCBl  (owin^f  to 
'the  exponac  of  trandport  forming  a  great  fwrt  ol 
tlie  whole  price  when  hroiij^ht  to  markt-t,  and  lu-in^' 
a  (ixod  Item,  which,  whenthepncc  falls  low,  leavet< 
Tery  little  margin  for  the  producer),  farming  with 
liircd  labor  cannot  be  earned  on  at  all.     Ttie  old 
wages,  with  new  priceis  swn!t<iw  up  the   whole 
price  oftheycar'a  produce.     But  this  stateof  tlun^ 
wilt  not  continue.     Even  sgrietiUiirnl  wages  will 
litve  to  descend  to  the  level  of  priccw     Among 
otlwrr  classes  of  operstivM,  navigatons  minew,  and 
workmen  engngod  in  vartous  manufactureB,  which 
I  liare  been  sunpended  during  the  bad  timep,  a  great 
twluclion  in  wages  has  already  taken  place — be- 
cause the  prrsDure  of  actual  destitution  ur  excee> 
•ive  competition  forwoft  has  been  applied  (o  them. 
Supposing  my  facts,  and  the  cnncl'ixions  I  draw 
:  ftofn  then),  to  bo  correct,  tl  follows  tliat  the  pmHenl 
icKtniDdy  low  prices  of  everything,  which  all  per- 
'  com  here  look  on  is  somcthfng  monatroiu  and  un- 
natural, are  not  far  below  the  natural  level  of  pnrei), 
or  ttie  level  which  must  be  expected  in  future.  With 
respect  to  tlic  great  staple  export*  cotton,  this  may 
be  considered  as  iiidirocUy  admitted  by  persons  ac- 
OBftintcd  with  the  state  uf  (lie  planting  States^  when 
UUiy  Icll  yon,  that  even  at  present  prices,  a  planter 
who  is  oitl  of  debt,  antJnuinagCfl  economically,  may 
nuke  a  fair  profit.     That  the  reaction  from  the  in- 
currency  and  speculative  excitement  of  late 
bai  driven  prices  below  their  natural  level, 
Hd  that  conieqiiently  there  is  roots  for  a  consider- 
able   improvement,  may  be  assumed  as  certain. 
And  it   may  sIho  bo  coitsidcrcd  certain,  that  as 
•pecio  flown  in'o  the  counirr  and  the  return  of 
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confidence  cnconragea  a  moderate  increase  of  tlie 
paper  cttrreney,  the  margin,  now  left  for  a  natural 
improvpment,  wdl  be  completely  filled  up.  Tha 
L'sisbhsbmcnt  of  a  '*  national  currency  '*  (to  Ui«6 
Clay's  conveniently  general  expression}  will  ac- 
Cflcrate  ihii  process*  which  would,  however,  bo 
completrd  uitliwit  it.  But  if  the  diCusion  of  this 
t'urrinry  t»  i'ltendcd  to  raise  prices  above  the  level 
A'hirh  I  stippose  to  be  the  natural  onr>.  then  w« 
have  at  once  n  renewal  of  the  svatem  of  inflation, 
which  is  only  practicable  tor  a  lime,  when  there  is 
Kuch  a  disposition  to  lend  in  foreign  countries  as 
will  allow  llw  inflating  country  to  go  on  with  ex- 
cessive importations  without  being  at  once  pulled 
up — and  even  then  must  be  ultimately  followed  by 
a  rencTion,  aa  we  have  recently  eeen.  When, 
thereforr,  the  WhJga  talk  of  a  National  Bank  as 
a  means  of  restoring  the  fbrmer  prosperity  of  the 
c04iniry,  i.  e.,  the  former  scale  or  prices,  thev  art 
dattenng  themselves  wiUi  a  fallacy,  as  may  aJmwt 
always  Ik-  »uspi.-cli-d  when  men  rely  on  any  legis- 
lative action  as  a  cure  for  evils  arising  from  tbs 
condition  of  the  country. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  eflTi-ct  of  a  high  Tariff 
in  checking  or  niodit^ing  Uie  infltiencQ  of  the 
causes  which  1  suppose  likely  to  keep  prices  low. 
The  arginncnts  of  the  Tariff  men  aa-  in  a  great 
measure  founded  on  an  indistinct  perception  of  the 
tendency  of  Uiings  which  I  suppose  to  •ziaL  Thev 
express  the  idea,  by  saying  that  American  labor,  if 
exjjoeed  to  open  competition  with  European  labor, 
must  sink  to  ihi.^  same  scale  of  remuneration — ana 
their  remedy  is  to  shut  out  European  mamifacturca. 
I  will  not  pursuo  the  inquiry,  how  far  this  remedy 
would  be  effectual,  because  I  think  there  is  a  prac* 
tical  answer  to  those  who  suggest  it — viz.,  that  m 
prohibitory  Tariff  is  not  constHtent  cither  with  the 
extent  of  frontier  of  the  Union,  or  with  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  form  of  (iovcrnmcnt,  and  that  it 
will,  tliorcfnrp,  be  found  tmpoasibte  to  make  it  ft 
permanent  part  of  tfieir  systsm. 

Let  us  see  what  bearing  thes«  conclusions  bars 
on  the  question  of  the  secunty  and  probable  nso 
in  vahie  of  ttie  diflfercnt  classes  of  invcstinctita  in 
tlio  United  tJtateisin  wliich  English  capitalists  aru 
iotercflted.  First,  railroads  and  canals.  1  do  not 
think  these  will  be  affected,  as  we  have  seen  that 
lliu  rates  of  toll  have  remained  about  the  same 
through  good  and  bad  limes  (where  they  have  been 
reduced,  it  has  been  from  a  cause  quite  unconnected 
witli  the  deprcssinp  of  the  Unics,  vix.,  the  compcti> 
tton  of  difli.-reut  lineti  between  tlienntelves), — while 
on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  traflic  mui^t  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  the  incrcaao  of  population. 
Hreondly,  nal  ratato  in  New- York  and  the  other 
old  States  will  not  be  much  affected,  if  atiU.  Tbe 
vicinity  of  the  land  in  ibcec  States  to  the  city  and 
manufacturing  population,  and  to  the  points  of  ex- 
port, will  alwaystMinlain  its  products  ata  fair  pricey 
while  the  thickening  of  the  nnpulation  will  add 
continually  to  its  value-  Thiroly,  Western  State 
Stocks  are  touched  much  more  nearly  by  these 
opinions.  What  all  the  defenders  of  these  Rtocka, 
as  eventualiy  good  investments,  tcti  you  is,  ttiat  the 
States  are  at  present  unable  to  pey  them— but  that 
their  means  must  be  very  greatly  increased  within 
a  year  or  two  by  the  return  of  ftir  prices  for  their 
produce,  and  will  thenceforth  continue  further  to 
increase  with  rapidity  by  the  increase  of  their 
population.    Now,  according  to  the  vicwi  which. 
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I  harehcpn  statinjr,  the  present  prices  of  producr 
in  the  West  ipprnxima^eDiiich  marfr  tnthe  ntt>t> 
ral  level  tbsn  people  ire  willing  to  admit — iniJ 
ihoofrh  llif:  incrraee  o(  populalinn  will  briii|r  ft-itl> 
it  a  proportionnle  incn:tue  in  the  amount  of  pro> 
ilucliorii  UiL-  morn  y  value  of  lliu  txpurta  iVum  Oic 
West,  on  wliich  iLa  power  to  pay  a  dclitto  fort-ign- 
BTB  depends,  will  not  ncceHMrily  increase  in  Ihi- 
aatna  proportion. 

I  t^ree  wilt)  yoii  in  the  opinion  that  raanufac- 
Imen  muit  increase  in  the  UnrU-d  !l!(atc«  ;  only  1 
made  liiis  addition  to  your  pioposiUont  namelyi 
thai  in  conncctiuii  with  tlii»  invn-ttfc,  or  ntiier  pre* 
paratorj*  to  it,  lliere  miial  be  a  iwriiuinviit  fall  in 
vragca  and  ^oner&l  prices,  so  as  to  tnalcQ  tlw  pro- 
ceMea  of  mining  and  manufacturing  as  cheap  hetf 
aa  mthc  oth^r  countries  with  which  the  Amprioan 
producers  hrive  to  compctp :  bpcaiu>e  a  maniifac- 
lurvr  cannot  exi»l  in  Ihc  United  Slalca  on  anr 
other  cuiHhlioDt  vxccpl  under  a  prohilntory  Tarilf, 
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INTRODDCTORY    KOTE. 

Seldom  have  we  peraaed  an  article  wiUi  more 
intcreet  th»n  Uie  foOnwiiig  on  the  "  Ilom-y-bec." 
One  wo(iId  think  il,  from  ils  title,  iiit'-ndtd  only 
for  tho  few  who  make  betrv  their  etm^y  or  their 
can).'  hilt 'till  not  fo.  It  is  a  riglit  down  clrvei 
article,  from  the  pltuphI  of  which  no  one  can  rtsr, 
witliDut  fcclinir  f^lad  iJiat  wc  afi'urdrd  him  the  op- 
portunity. Ihe  writer  has  exhibited  leamii>p, 
rhetoric,  spirit,  wit ;  and  tiirown  around  wluit  mtglil 
be  deemed  a  cummon-ptoce  topic,  a  cliunu  thai 
Itolda  ua  spell-bound.  Only  read  it,  and  yon  will 
dprive  from  ii  both  plcanon!  and  profit.  In  out 
boyhood  wc  remember  to  have  spent  more  than  out* 
happy  night  in  the  woodti,  in  company  vritti  the 
bcc-hutitcra,  wlio  had,  in  day-Iij?hl,  marked  the  hol- 
low trtee,  whicii  at  night  ibcy  felled,  and  frojii 
which  iht-y  filled  their  pails  willi  the  awed  food, 
which  the  heea  hnd  seaU'd  up  in  their  ccllfi :  and 
on  the  bc&uteouB  fit-Ids  of  the  far  wust,  we  liavf, 
since,  often  listened  la  the  hum  and  watched  ihc 
arrowy  motions  of  the  busy  bee,  as  he  alighted  on 
flower  after  flower  of  tho  blooming  prairif,  to  pip 
from  ihcm  the  nectar  which  he  lovcfs  and  which 
he  ao  bouniifullj  shares  with  un,  if  wt>  do  not  roh 
him  of  more  than  ia  meet. — Kd. 

PrDm  U»  Qiurtarljr  Berlew. 

1.  Mjf  B^e-book.  By  William  Charles  Col- 
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Bevan,  M.  D.     London,  1S3S. 

3.  Sees ;  comprehending  the  Uses  and  Eco- 
nomical Jilanagement  of  the  Honey-bee  of 
Britain  and  other  Countries  ;  loaether  y^ith 
Descriptiom  of  the  knoun  WUd  Species. 
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dipe's  Niiuralibt's  Library" — £nlomolo-i 
py.  Vol.  VI.     Edinburph,  1S40. 
i.   The  Manaermrnt  of  Bees ;    vith  a  Dt- 
scriplion  of  the  Ladies*  Safety  Hive.     By 
Snniuel  Bagsier,  jun.     London. 

5.  Huber's  J\^ntural  History  of  the  Honey-heeA 
London.  I84I. 

6.  The  Bee-Kerptr^s  Guide  /  containing  con- 
cise practical  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
meni  of  Bees  vpon  the  Depriving  System, 
By  J.  H.  Payne.     London,  IS42. 

7.  Humanity  to  Honcy-bets  ;  a  Management 
of    Uoneu'bees  on  a  J^'eto    and  lmvroted\ 
Pian.      By  Thomta  Nult.      Wisbencb, 
1833. 

8.  JJ  Treatise  on  the  JVaturr,  Economy^  and 
Practical  Management  of  Bees.  By  Rob- 
ert Huish.     London,  1817. 

9.  TAe  Cottager's  Bee-book.  By  Richard 
Smith.     Oxford,  1839. 

How  the  little  busy  bee  improves  eaehj 
shining   hour — makes   hay  when    the   sun' 
shinett — makes  honey,  that  is,  when  flowers 
blow,  is  not  only  a  matter  for  the  poet  and 
the  moralijit,  and  the  lorer  of  nature,  hot 
htis  become  nn  impurtnnt  subject  of  rural,  ^ 
and  coiiaqc,  and  even  political  economy  iU' 
self.    If  West  Indian  cropa  fail,  or  Brn7ih"anl 
slave-drivers  turn  sulky,  we  are  convincrd 
that  the  poor  at  least  may  profit  as  much' 
from  their  bee-hives  as  ever  they  will  rromj 
the  extracted  juices  of  parsnepa   or  beet-l 
root.     And  in  this  raanufncture  they  will  itl 
leost  begit)  the  world  on  a  fair  footing.    N»| 
monopoly  orcapitalisttcaii  drive  them  rrotnJ 
a  market  90  open  as  this.     Their   winged 
slock    have    free    pasturage— corotnooagej 
wlihmii  stint — betheproprietorwhohe  inay^ 
wherever  the  freckled  cowslip  frprings  aot 
the  wild  thyme  blows.     Feudal  manors  andJ 
parked  royalties,  high  deer-fences  and  for-j 
bidding  boundary  hells,  have  no  exclusive-] 
iieaa  for  them  ;  no  action  of  trespass  caaj 
lie  against  them,  nor  are  they  ever  csllcdj 
upon  for  their  ceriificales.    But  if  exchangi 
be  no  robbery,  they  are  no  thieves:  theyj 
only  take  that  which  would  be  useless  to] 
all  else  besides,  and  even  their  hard-eartiedj 
store  is  but  a  short.lived  posseasion.     TI 
plagiarist  .Man  revenges   himself  on  thet 
for  the  white   lilies  they  have   dusted  am 
disturbed,  and  makes  all  their  choiccly-culNj 
ed  sweets  his  own.     But  though  he  nerei 
tasted  a  drop  of  their  honey,  the  bees  would] 
still  accomplish  the  work  that  I*rovideDC< 
has  allotted  them  in  fructifying  our  floweri 
and  fruit-blossoms,  which  maa  can  at  thai 
best  but  clumsily  imitate,  and  in  originating 
new  varieties  which  probably  far  surpass  iq 
number  and  beauty  all  that  has  been  done 
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hy  the  g&rdening  exporimeolalist.  Florists 
ore  apt  lo  complnin  of  iho  mischief  the  bee 
doef  in  disturbing  their  experiments  and 
croising  Hptcifd  which  they  wioh  to  keep 
separate  ;  but  they  forget  huw  many  of  their 
chotcc»l  kinds,  which  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  chance,  have  in  re;»Iiiy 
been  bee-made,  and  that,  where  man  fructi- 
fies one  blossom,  the  bee  has  »orkcd  upon 
tCD  thonsnnd. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  great  in- 
terest taken  lo  bees  from  the  earliest  times, 
Biid  which,  judgiug  from  the  number  of 
books  lately  ptibli&hcd,  is  reviving  among 
Ds  with  no  common  force,  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  marked  rcBcmblance  which,  their 
modes  of  life  seem  to  bear  to  those  of  man. 
Remove  every  fanciful  theory  and  enthust- 
mstic  rereric,  and  there  still  remains  an  an- 
nlogy  far  too  curious  lo  be  saiinfied  with  a 
passing  glance.  On  the  principle  of  "  nihil 
numani  ii  me  alienum,"  this  npproximatiua 
to  human  nature  has  ever  made  them  favor- 
ites with  their  masters.  And  theirs  is  no 
bideuus  mimicry  of  mati's  follies  and  weak- 
nesses, sach  as  we  see  in  the  monkey  tribe, 
which  lu  us  has  always  appeared  too  much 
of  a  satire  to  nfTurd  unalloyed  amusement: 
ihfir  life  is  lathpr  a  serious  matter-nf-fact 
business,  a  likeness  to  the  best  and  most 
rational  of  our  manners  and  gnvcrnmi*iit, 
»ct  about  iviih  motives  so  apparently  iden- 
tical with  our  own,  that  man's  pride  has 
only  been  able  to  escape  from  the  ignominy 
of  ollowing  them  a  portion  of  his  monopo- 
lized Heason,  by  auigning  them  a  separate 
quality  under  the  name  of  Instinct.  The 
philosophers  of  old  were  not  so  jealous  of 
mnn's  dislincltve  quality  ;  and  considering 
how  little  at  the  best  we  know  of  what  rea- 
BOB  is,  and  how  vain  have  been  the  attempts 
to  distinguish  it  from  instinct,  there  may 
be,  after  all,  noiwithsianding  the  complacent 
araile  of  modern  sciolists,  us  much  truth,  as 
certainly  there  is  poetry  and  charity  in  Vir- 
gil, who  could  refer  the  complicated  and 
wonderful  economy  of  bees  to  nothinfr  less 
than  the  direct  inspiratioa  of  the  Divine 
Mind. 

Bees  indeed  seem  to  have  claimed  gener- 
ally a  ffreator  interest  from  the  ancients 
than  they  have  acquired  in  modern  times. 
J)e  Montford,  who  drew  "  the  portrait  of 
the  huncy-fly"  in  IG4^,  enumerates  the  au- 
thors on  the  subject,  up  to  his  time,  as  be- 
tween HvB  and  six  hundred  !  There  arc,  to 
be  sure,  some  npocryphal  names  in  the  list 
—  Aristojus,  for  instance  —  whose  works 
were  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Huish  ;  a  fact 
which  will  not  surprise  our  readers  wbca 
wo  iutroduce  Uitn  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  and 
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the  father  of  Actson,  the  "peeping  Tom*' 
of  mythological  scandal.  Aristoius  himself 
was  a  patron  of  bees  and  arch  bee-mnstcr; 
but  no  ridicule  thrown  upon  such  a  jumble 
of  names  must  make  us  forget  the  real 
services  achieved  in  this,  as  In  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  hy  the  F.ncyclopicdi- 
ast  of  Aristotle — the  pupil  of  him  who  is 
distinguished  as  the  "Attic  Dec;"  or  the 
life  of  Aristomachus  devoted  to  this  pur- 
suit; or  the  enthusiasm  of  Hyginus,  who, 
more  than  ISOO  years  before  Mr.  Cotton, 
collected  all  the  bee-passages  which  could 
be  found  scattered  over  the  pages  of  an  ear- 
lier antiquity.     (Col.  ix.  U.) 

Varro,  Culumella,  Cclsus,  and  Pliny  have 
each  given  in  their  contributions  to  the 
subject,  and  some  notion  may  bo  formed  of 
the  minuteness  with  which  they  entered  upon 
their  researches  from  a  passage  in  Colu- 
mella, who,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  bees, 
says,  that  Eunemerus  maintained  that  they 
were  first  produced  in  the  island  of  CoSf 
Euthronius  in  Mount  llymettus,  and  Ni< 
cnader  in  Crete.  And  considering  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject  and  the  discordant 
theories  of  modern  times,  there  is  perhaps 
no  branch  of  natural  history  in  which  the 
oncients  arrived  at  so  much  truth.  If  since 
the  invention  of  printing  authors  can  grave- 
ly relate  stories  of  an  old  woman,  who  bar- 
ing placed  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments at  the  entrance  of  a  bee-hire,  pre- 
sently saw  the  inmates  busy  in  creating  a 
shrine  and  altar  of  wax,  with  steeple  and 
bells  to  booi,  and  heard,  if  we  remember 
rightly^  something  like  the  commencement 
of  an  anthem* — wo  really  think  that  ihey 
should  be  charitably  inclined  to  the  older 

•  We  saw  lately  pnblish«l  in  a  weekly  news, 
psper  lh«r  ouKs  of  a  trio,  in  which  the  omdneca 
and  two  Princesses  (of  i}te  hive)  are  the  perlormer:!, 
the  yuuof;  ladies  tUTtxxsily  beaglai;  lo  he  allowed  lo 
take  an  airin;;,  while  the  uld  duenna  aKdeteruiiocdly 
rrfHscs.  This  npinrian  "Pray,  Rcwdy,  please  lo 
ino-li-r«ie"  grows  loader  »nd  inic^cer,  ''fssler  and 
luster,"  till  ■:  laii  the  younir  folkit,  as  toighi  be  ex- 
pected, cany  the  dav ;  '  and  what  I  can  neareM  liken 
it  10,"  says  ihe  writer,  "  its  mnu  in  a  rather  high 
note  endeavorinir  to  repeat,  in  quaver  or  crotchet 
lime,  i!»  letter  M,  with  bis  IrM  eoniitaoily  c)u»d.' 
This  it  a  iiiticrflbly  easy  rausic-lessoo  :  let  our  read- 
ers try.  Tne  tact,  however,  is  thai  ah  this  music  is 
•iri^ln.'illy  derived  froia  a  enriooa  old  twok— "The 
Feminine  Monarchy,  or  the  FJisIury  of  Bees,'' by 
CharleaBuikT.ofMiicdalen  [Oxford.  1634):  at  p.  78 
of  which  workibi^  "  Uct'  Madrigal'  maybs  fouad 
with  notes ^indirtrrt/.t.  Old  nmler  has beea sadly  rifled, 
wtihout  inorh  thanks,  by  all  succeeding  bee-wrlten. 
lie  has  written  upon  ihaiexhniitiWe  syjlem  adopted 
by  teiirned  men  ol'thai  lime,  so  thalnothini;  ihai  w,is 
thru  knuwn  un  ihc  lubjeci  is  onilled.  BuiJer  intro- 
duced cighi  n<TW  tellers — aspirates — into  Ihc  English 
laHRnage,  besides  other  eccentrieitiM  of  orthogra- 
phy ;  !u>  that,  aliogeiher,  his  voluine  has  a  most  ouu 
tandish  look. 
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bcc-aiitbor?,  who  believed  that  ibcy  gtlber' 
cd  their  young  from  flowerv,  antl  ballasted 
themsrlves  with  pebbles  ogaaisl  the  bigb 
wind-* 

We  ithall  hare  orcRFinn  lo  show  a*  we 
proceed  how  correct  in  the  main  the  clasai- 
cil  writers  are  on  the  Bubjecl  of  bees,  com- 
pared with  olher  parts  of  natural  history; 
but  the  book  of  all  oiheri  tu  which  the  scho- 
lar will  turn  again  and  a^nin  wiib  increased 
delight,  is  the  fniirtb  Georgic.  Thi»,  the* 
most  beautiful  portion  of  the  most  tinished 
poem  of  Roman  antiquity,  is  wholly  devoted 
to  our  present  subject ;  and  such  is  the  de- 
ligbtful  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  and 
•o  exquisite  the  little  episodes  introduced, 
that  it  would  amply  repay  (and  this  is  saying 
agooddeal)  the  must  fur^etful  country  gen- 
tleman to  rub  up  his  schuolboy  Latin  for  the 
sole  pleasure  he  would  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal. We  need  hardly  say  that  no  bee- 
fancier  will  content  himself  with  any  thing 
leas  than  the  original :  he  will  there  Hnd  the 
beauties  of  the  poet  far  outbalancing  the 
errors  of  the  naturalist;  and  as  even  these 
may  be  useful  to  the  learner — for  there  is 
no  readier  way  of  imparting  truth  ihtin  by 
ihe  correction  of  error — we  shall  follow  the 
•object  in  some  degree  under  the  heads 
which  Virgil  ha«  adopted,  6rst  introducing 
our  little  friends  in  the  more  correct  cha- 
racter which  modern  science  has  marked 
out  for  them. 

The  *'  masses"  of  every  hire  consist  of  two 
kinds  of  bees,  the  workers  and  the  drones. 
The  first  aro  undeveloped  females,  the  se- 
cond are  the  males.  Over  these  presides 
the  mother  of  the  hive,  the  queen-bee.  The 
Dumber  of  workers  in  a  strong  hive  it  abore 
15,000,  and  of  drones  about  one  lo  ten  of 
these.  Tbis  proporiion,  though  seldom  ex- 
kct,  is  never  very  much  exceeded  or  fallen 
short  of.  A  single  family,  where  swarming 
is  prevented,  will  sometimes  amount,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bcvan,  to  &0,(K)0  or  (iO.OOO. 
In  their  wild  state,  if  we  may  credit  the 
quantity  of  honey  said  to  be  found,  they 
must  sometimes  greatly  exceed  this  num- 
ber. 

"Sweet  is  the  hum  of  bees,"  says  Lord  By- 
ron; and  those  who  have  listened  to  this 
music  in  its  full  luxury,  stretched  upon 
some  sunny  bed  of  heather,  where  the  per- 
fume of  the  crushed  thyme  struggled  with 
the  faint  smell  of  the  bracken,  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  watch  the  ttlllc  busy  mu- 
sician 

*  Th?  Istler  tnistake  arose  probably  from  the  mn- 
Eoo-bec,  wbieli  carries  uod  wh«rewltli  to  conMruci 
iMont.  For  aa account uribel46v«ri«tifs of  HnRlish 
ben,coa»ull  Eirby's  "  MffiugrafKia Span  A»gii«." 


"  Willi  honry'd  ihtfib, 
Tbal  SI  hex  Qowi^rr  wiirk  dmli  >tnii," 

too  well  10  require  a  lencrthened  description 
of  her;  hnw  she  flits  from  flower  to  flower 
with  caprictouK  fancy,  not  exhaurting  the 
sweets  of  any  one  spot,  but  on  the  princl' 
pie  of  "  live  and  let  live,*'  inking  something 
for  herself,  and  yet  leaving  aa  much  or 
more  for  the  next  comer,  passing  by  the 
jiist-opcning  and  faded  flowers,  and  deicn- 
ing  to  notice  not  even  one  out  of  five  that 
are  full-blown,  combining  the  philosophy 
of  the  Epicurean  and  Eclectic  ; — or  stilt 
more  like  some  fastidious  noble,  on  the 
grand  tour,  with  all  the  world  before  him, 
hurrying  on  in  restless  haste  from  place  to 
place,  skimming  over  the  surface  or  tast- 
ing the  sweets  of  society,  carrying  oflfsome 
memento  from  every  spot  he  has  lit  upon, 
and  yet  leaving  plenty  to  bo  gleaned  by  the 
next  traveller,  dawdling  in  one  place  he 
Unows  not  %vhy,  whisking  by  anoilier  which 
would  have  amply  repaid  hia  slay,  and  stUI 
pressing  onwarilM  ns  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing, he  knows  not  what — though  he  too 
often  fails  to  carry  home  the  stime  propur> 
tion  of  happiness  that  his  compeer  doe*  ofj 
honey. 

"A  bee  among  the  flowers  in  spring,'*  sayiJ 
Paley,  "is  one  of  the  checrfullest  objecttj 
that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appeara] 
to  be  all  enjoyment :  so  bun  mo 
pUtutd." 

The  Drone  may  be  known  by  the  nottfl] 
lie  makes.  Hence  his  name.  He  has  bBenJ 
(lie  butt  of  nil  who  have  ever  written  abou( 
bees,  and  is  indeed  a  bye-word  all  the  worl 
over.  No  one  can  fail  to  hit  otThis  character.! 
He  is  the  "  lazy  yawning  drune"  of  SUak-j 
spearc.    Tlie 

"  ImtBuaiJuiue  sedens  aliens  sd  fsbaia^iKru*'*a 
of  Virgil.  "The  drone,"  says  Butler,  "is; 
gross,  stingless  bee,  that  spendetH  his  tim( 
in  gluttony  and  idleness.  For  howsocrc 
he  brave  it  with  his  round  velvet  cap, 
side  gown,  his  full  paunch,  and  his  loa^ 
voice,  yet  he  is  but  an  idle  companion,  li< 
ing  by  the  sweat  of  others'  brows.  H< 
worketh  not  at  all  either  at  home  or  abroa< 
and  yet  spendeth  as  much  as  twolnboreti 
you  shall  never  find  his  maty  without 
good  drop  of  the  purest  nectar.  In  the  he« 
of  the  day  he  flicth  abroad,  aloft,  and  aboul 
and  that  with  no  small  noise,  as  though 
would  do  some  great  act ;  but  tt  is  only  fc 
his  pleasure,  and  lo  gel  him  a  alomach, 

■  Virgil,  who  bss  coaloonilei)  tbrir  batiln 
ili«ir  swnrming.  xeems  llao  in  Imvc  made  a 
htng.    What  else  csa  this  meaa— 

•■  lllc  liiirrlJiii  alirr 

DcsidU,  laliunqne  trabcas  insbrmaalvain'r' 
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thoo  returns  he  presently  to  his  cheer/'  This 
is  nn  bnd  portrait  of  the  burly  hosbnnd  of 
the  hire.     He  is  a  proper  Sir  Joba  Falitafi*, 

gro»9  fat  aaimal,  cuwardly,  and  given  to 
leep  potations.     He  cannot  fuit  to  be   re- 

tgniaed  by  bis  broad  body  and  blunt  tail 
Lod  bead,  ood  the  "bappipe  i' the  nose." 
le  is  never  seen  Bettlingon  fiuwers,  except 
iX  the  beginnin*  of  August,  when  he  may 
in  me  lime  8  be  met  upon  a  late-blown  rose,  or 

iroc  double  Qoworthat  the  workers  rarely 

[frequent,  in  a  melancholy,  musing  slate,  as 

If  prescient  of  the  miserable  fate  that  so 

iSDOn    awaits  him.     The   occusion   for   so 

large  n  proportion  of 

*'  Tkne  laiy  fathers  of  ihe  industrious  hive'' 

is  yet  an  onsolred  riddle.     One  author  fan- 
[cied  them  the  water-curriers  of  the  com* 
imoowealth.     Some  have  supposed  that  the 
drones  sit,  like  hens,  upon   the  eggs;*  in 
'whicb  case  the  hair  on  their  taiU  would 
'aeem   to    serre  tbe  vame  purpose  hh   the 
feather-breeches  which  Catherioeof  Russin 
bad  made  for  her  ministers  when  she  caus- 
ed them  as  a  punishment  to  hatch  cgga  in 
B  large  nest   iu  the  antechamber.     But  this 
is  mere  fancy,  the  earivig  being  the  only 
iDUct,  according  to  Kirbyand  Spence,  that 
broods   over  its  eggs.     Dr.   Bcran  denies 
,  that  they  are  useful,  or  at  tenst  necessary,  in 
Veeping  up  the  heat  of  the  hive  in  breeding 
I  time,  which  is  the  commonly  received  rea- 
aon  for  their  great  numbers.    Huber  thought 
Ko    large   a  quantity    were  required,    that 
when  the  queen  takes  her  hymeneal   flight 
•he  may  be  sure  to  meet  with  some  in  the 
upper  regions  of  tbe  air.     Her  embrace   is 
said  to  be  fatal. 

I^st  io  our  description,  but 

"  Fir=t  or  tlic  ihroo*.  und  furcmtvU  of  ilie  whole, 
Ode  MJod*  coDleat  lat  sovereign  lod  tbe  huuI.'' 

[Tbt«  it  the  queen-bee.  Her  power  was  ac- 
I  knowledged  before  her  set  wa*  known,  for 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabs  always  style  bet 
"  the  king  ;"t  and  it  iniiy  be  thought  an  ar- 
gument in  fovor  of  monarcbicnl  government, 
that    the  "  lyraiil-q<itlling"  Athenians,  and 

IrcpiibUcan  Itomans  who  almost  banished 
the  name  with  the  blood  of  their  kings,werc 
forced  to  admit  it  lo  describe  "the  first 
magistrate"  of  this  natural  commonwealth. 
"  The  queen,"  says  onr  old  author,  "is  a  fair 

■  and  stately  bee,  difTerinc  from  the  vulgar 
both  in  shape  and  color."     And  it  ia  amua- 

■  *•  By  ihK  lime  vtiur  bcc^  sil." — Kivli/m'tCnUnd.fa/ 
Marti.  '■  Whcu  u  has  Jc(K'-iM:J  ihe  ci;gs,  it  siK  uptm 
tbvui.  Aii<l  i-'licristti;-^  ili^ia  in  ihu  nam-:  tuanpcr  lua 
bird."' — Araf'ie  Itir-liaumra  ^uvted  bfi  Cotton.  "  Pro- 
gt^lil    I  ,  r.    '      .  '!»  (ovpot*  —  fitwi'.  i»  GG. 

(  -  'oiptarel"Tl»ey  tiaveakiag,"  Ac— 

Ih.  I.,*.  3. 


ing  that   the   most   sober   writers  cannot'1 
speak  of  her  without  assigning  her  soma 
of  those  stately  attributes  which  we  ulwaya 
connect  with  human  sovereignty.     Bcvaa 
remarks  that  *'  she  in  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  society  by  a  more  measured 
moremcnt;"  her  body  is  more  taper  thoa 
that  of  the  wotking-bce  ;  her  wings  short*' 
er,  for  she  has  little  occasion  for  flight }j 
her   legs — what    would   Queen   Elixabetl 
who  would  not  hear  even  of  royal  tfoc^'ng^^ 
think  of  our  profanenessi — her  legs  unfuto 
nished   with   grooves,  for  she  gathers  no 
pollen  i  her  proboscis  short,  fur  tbe  honey 
cumes  to  her,  not  she  to  the   honey  ;  her 
sling  short  and  curved — for  sting  she  haa, 
though  she  seldom  uses  it. 

lu  addition  to  these,  Huber  and   otber*^ 
hove  thought  that  they  discern  certain  blacl 
bees  in  many  hives,  hut  it  is  now  generally^ 
allowed   that  these,  if  they  ejcist  at  all,  are 
not  a  ditfcreut  species,  but  superannuated 
workers. 

Having  "  caught  oar  hare,"  got  our  stock 
of  bees,  the  next  question  is,  where  shall 
we  place  them  1  and  there  is  little  to  be 
added  to  Virgirs  suggestions  on  this  head. 
The  bee-bouse  should  face  the  south,  with 
a  turn  perhaps  to  the  east,  be  protected 
from  the  north  and  prevailing  winds }  not 
too  fur  from  ihe  dwelling,  lest  they  become 
shy  of  man,  nor  too  near,  test  they  be  tn- 
tcrrupted  by  him.  No  paths  should  cross 
its  entrance,  no  high  trees  or  bushes  inter- 
cept their  homeward  flight.  Vet,  if  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  treeless  lawn,  they  would 
be  apt  in  swnrming  to  fly  an-ay  altogether, 
so  that  Virgil  rightly  recommends  the  palm 
or  aome  evergreen  tree  to  overhang  the 
hive.  Another  of  his  injunctions,  which 
no  modern  writer  seems  to  notice,  is  to 
sprinkle  &ome  neighboring  branch,  where 
you  wish  them  to  haui^,  with  honey  and 
sweet  herbs  bruised.  Those  who  have  been 
Hu  often  troubled  by  the  inconvenient  placet 
on  which  swarms  have  settled  might  do 
well  to  try  tbe  rccomuicnJation  of  the  old 
.Muntuan  bee-ina»ler.  A  quiet  nook  in  low 
grounds  is  better  than  an  elevated  situation  ; 
they  have  then  their  uphill  flight  when  their 
bodies  are  unburdened,  and  an  inclined  plane 
to  skim  down  when  they  come  home  loaded 
with  their  bard-earned  treasure.  Rogers, 
at  whoso 

**  cat  bc'ide  tks  bill 
A  bee-hive's  bam  sbtnild  suoibe  the  ear," 

has  BUppated  the  bee  to  be  guided  back  to 
its  hive  by  the  recollection  of  ihe  sweets  it 
{Kiaaed  in  its  outward  flight— a  beautiful  ia- 
sUuce  of  *'  the  pleasures  of  M.euiQt^." 
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"  Who  guides  ibe  pmicnt  pilErim  lo  her  c<?in 
Wlio  bioh  hcrM>al  with  cunsclous  triumph  swell  t 
inM  cffi>tti«iis  trutX  rtttuM  tk«  muxy  rtno 
Of  vahfii  teertit  IM  rhannfd  ker  as  rkrjltto  7 
Hail,  Memory,  bnil  !  ihy  unirersal  rcipn 
QuardK  ibe  leas!  lialc  of  Beiog*  glorioa»  chain.' 

Whpilier  ihi*  be  the  true  unluiion  or  not, 
her  return  to  her  liive,  ro  stroiglit  as  it  is,  is 
Tery  curious.  Wc  urc  convinced  of  the 
080  of  bee-houiEef  of  a  protection  for  the 
hires,  though  they  arc  disapproved  of  by 
many  modern  n-rilers.  They  nerve  to 
moderate  the  tempernture  in  winter  and 
lummer,  snd  screen  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hive  in  rough  nreather.  Dr.  Bcvan 
•ays : — 

"  Exor[itiD;  in  pectniarly  »licllcrei]  nook*.  «ii 
apiary  wouM  not  be  well  xitiintcd  ni*sr  a  givai  rivrr, 
nor  in  llie  neig^liborhood  of  the  But,  na  in  witul\ 
wcatJior  llw  bt-va  would  \m  in  danger  of  dronniin^ 

fhim  bring  blown  in  the  water Yet  it 

pboulifnotbe  far  from  a  rivnli^l  or  aprinv;  buc)< 
■treania  at  glide  jjcniiy  over  pebblca  arc  tla-  moit 
drairnblc,  aa  tlicse  afTurd  a  vnricty  of  rc:itinj;>pliict'» 
for  tt)i>  bcrs  IQ  alight  Ujton."  (Tliis  is  almost  a 
tranilation  of  Virgil's  "  In  rrH-dium,  auu  eiabii 
inerFi*'  &c.)  "  Wattr  is  most  important  to  tbi-m, 
particularly  in  tlio  early  part  of  tr.e  KfaKon.  L<.>l 
■hallow  IroujrliB,  ihertlorp,  npver  bo  ncglf-cteri  to 
ba  a^  neat  the  biver,  tt  no  naiural  elreoin  i«  at 
band." 

It  seetHA  that  b<?cs,  lilce  mpn,  require  a 
certain  quantity  of  saline  matter  for  tbcir 
health.  "In  the  Ulc  of  Wight  the  peopip 
have  a  notion  that  every  bee  goes  down  to 
sea  to  drink  twice  a-day  ;  and  ihey  are  cer* 
toinly  seen  to  drink  at  thcfurm-yord  pool — 

"  ihegildeft  piiJdIe 
That  beast  woaM  cuugh  al  " — 

when  clearer  water  is  near.  Following'  the 
example  of  our  modern  grazicrti,  a  »malt 
lump  of  rock-salt  mijht  be  a  ufoful  medi- 
cine-chest for  our  winged  slock.  Foul 
smells  and  loud  noiscH  have  always  been 
thought  annoying  to  bees,  and  hence  it  ii- 
deemed  advisublc  never  to  ploce  the  hivec 
in  the  neighborhood  of  forges,  pigsticK,  and 
the  like.  Virgil  even  fancied  tliitt  tlieydis- 
Itke  the  neighborhood  of  an  echo  :  but  upon 
this  Gilbert  While,  of  Sclborn,  remarks  : — 

"Thia  wItJ  and  fsnciful  assertion  will  tiardty 
be  admiUvd  by  tJie  pliitofoplii-rw  of  ihcsy  doys,  ca- 
pecinlty  as  llxy  al)  now  ei-em  agreed  that  inseci^ 
are  not  fumislicd  with  any  orgatm  of  hearing  at  all. 
But  if  it  slwutd  be  urged  thai,  though  thi-y  cnrniol 
h«ar,  yet  prrliapa  tlwy  niay  fet-I  tht-  rfpcrcui-sion  o' 
aoundV,  (  grnni  it  is  possible  they  mny.  Vt-t  thai 
these  impressions  sre  diKtantefut  or  hurtful  I  deny, 
because  bct-s,  in  good  Buiiiiner^.  (hrivc  well  in  niy 
ouiJct,  whiTe  tJic  eclioeo  ar«  very  Ktroiig;  fur  tlua 
villlfe  isanolber  Ansiholh,  a  pluce  of  r^spons^i  w 
ecboca-  B*.-fii'lcv.  il  Aoca  uut  BfijH-ar  fnxn  rxpi-'ri. 
mf  nl  that  iioi-s  are  in  anyway  ca|>able  of  biing 
•fiecled  by  aounds;  for  1  have  oftea  irted  my  own 
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with  a  large  apeaV  in  p.  trumpet  held  clo«  lo  ibrir 
tiives,  and  witli  sucli  an  cxt-rtion  of  voice  as  woiiM 
iiavB  baited  a  ^hip  at  ttii>  di^lnnce  of  a  milf,  ind 
«lill  ihfsriiieectM pursued  their  tnrious employ  mi-nts 
undisturbed,  and  willmiu  showing  tbe  least  •eiisi' 
bilily  or  rt-sentmciit.''* 

Next  to  the  situation  of  the  hire  ia  the 
consideration  of  the  bees' pasturage.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  tbe  while  Dutch  clover, 
sometimes  called  honeysuckle,  it  is  sure  to 
be  a  good  honey  year.  The  red  clover  is 
too  deep  for  the  proboscis  of  the  common 
bee,  and  is  therefore  not  so  useful  lo  them 
iis  is  generally  ihonghi.  Many  lists  have 
been  made  of  bee-flo^vprs,  and  of  such  as 
should  be  planted  round  the  apiary.  Migni- 
nnclte,  and  bornpe,  and  rosemary,  and  bug* 
loss,  and  Invender,  the  crocus  for  the  early 
spring,  and  tbe  ivy  flowers  for  the  tnte  au* 
tumn,  migbt  help  to  fnmish  a  very  preiiy 
bee-garden  ;  and  the  lirne  and  liquid  amber, 
the  horse.chestnut,  and  the  callow  would  be 
the  best  trees  lo  plant  around.  Dr.  Bevan 
makes  a  very  good  suggestion,  that  lemon- 
thyme  should  I>e  used  as  an  edging  for  gar- 
den walks  and  flower-beds,  inaiearl  of  box, 
thrift,  or  daisies.  That  any  material  good, 
however,  can  be  done  to  a  targe  colony  by 
the  few  plants  that,  under  the  tno»t  fiivora- 
ble  circumstances,  cnn  be  %avm  oround  a 
bee-house  is  uf  course  out  of  the  quesiiou. 
The  bee  is  too  much  of  a  roamer  to  take 
pleasure  in  trim  gardens.  It  is  the  wild 
tracts  of  heath  and  furze,  the  brood  ocrea 
of  bcon-fields  and  buckwheat,  llie  lime  are- 
nues,  the  hedge-row  flowers,  and  the  clover 
meadows,  that  furnish  his  haunts  and  fill  his 
cell.  k>lill  it  may  be  useful  for  the  young 
and  weak  bee»  to  liave  food  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  their  home,  and  to  those  who  wish 
to  watch  their  liaLiis  n  plot  of  bee-ftowera 
Is  indispensable  ;  and  wc  know  not  tho  bee 
that  could  refuse  the  follnwing  beautiful  io- 
vitation  by  Professor  Smyihe: — 

"  Ttiou  clifcfful  Ber  t  c<>m*,  frfclv  come, 
And  invel  roand  my  wiMiilbjnr  Dovei  '. 

DriJRhl  axe  wiib  ihy  w»ndi-niiK  Imiih 
Autl  rnuse  me  ThHa  my  mn«.ii. 

Oh  t  iry  ou  more  ihovr  i«dir>u*  u-    . 

C«<me,  laste  the  sw««u  my  g.>idtri  >ielda  ; 

The  [rfa^urcTi  ufeach  biuitttiini;  mintr, 

TLc  bud,  iLe  hlft^-*um,— all  urc  Ibioe." 

Pliny  bids  us  plant  thyme  and  aptaatvr, 
violets,  roses,  and  Ijlica.     Columella,  who, 

•  Of  Gilbert  While — who  by  Ibe  way  «'n>  Bot 
"p.irsciiof  the  pnrijb."  but  cooMimei  a  Fellow  of 
Orirl  (ill  his  death— all  that  could  bv  beaid  at  lh« 
>r«Re  itf  hiK  reiirarcbfN  by  a  Iste  dili;:eni  imjoirrr 
•r.15,  ihfli  "  he  wasa-Riifl,  rioiet  b«<)v.  Hml  ihiti  there 
wni  ni'i  abii  ofhsrin  in'liiirt."  An'iyoirh  ivihefaiBa 
of  a  man  the  power  of  irbo5e  vrl'lnss  has  Immur- 
t.'i tilled  nil  ubNf:iire  vill.tg'^  andaionuiir — for  wlmhaa 
nui  heard  of  '  Timothy  1" — a»  tiuig  as  iJie  EaglJkh 
laagaagc  lives  t 
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contrary  to  all  other  Kulhority,  Rays  that 
limei  are  hurtful,  advtiiei  rytisut,  rosemnry, 
and  the  evergreen  pine.  That  the  prevalent 
^^ower  of  ti  district  will  tlavor  the  hon^y  is 
^ptertain-  The  drlicioiis  honey  of  the  Iste  or 
Bourbon  willtnste  for  years  of  the  orange- 
blovioms,  from  which,  we  believe,  it  isgath- 
ered«  and  on  opening  n  bottle  of  it  the  room 
ill  be  filled  with  the  perfume.  The  same 
Is  the  case  with  the  honey  of  Malta.  Corsi- 
!ciu)  hoQcy  is  said  in  be  flavored  by  the  box- 
ree,  and  we  have  heard  of  honey  being  ren- 
ered  uaelesi  which  was  gathered  in  the 
'seighburhood  of  onion*Ge1d«.  No  one  who 
has  kept  bees  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  wild 
common  can  fail  to  have  reoiarked  its  supe- 
rior flavor  and  Oou^uet.  The  wild  roaemary 
that  aboiind»  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nar- 
bonne  gives  the  high  Huvor  for  which  the 
lioney  of  that  district  is  so  renowned.  But 
ifhe  plant  the  most  celebrated  for  (hi^quali- 
lty  is  the  classic  and  fnr-fumed  thyme  of 
i|uoiint  Hymcttas,  the  Satureia  capitata  oi 
'  otaniatfl.  This,  we  are  a&aured  by  Pliny, 
'*«»•  irnnaplanted  from  the  neighborhood  of 
theoa  into  the  gardens  of  the  Roman  bee- 
keepers, but  ihey  failed  to  import  with  it 
the  flavor  of  the  Hymetlic  honey;  for  the 
cjEtled  plnnt,  which,  according  to  this  author, 
ever  flourished  hut  in  the  'neighborhood 
of  the  ocean,  languished  fortlie  barren  rocks 
of  Attica  and  the  native  breezes  of  its  "  own 
blue  sea."  And  the  honey  of  the  Hyraettu* 
has  not  departed  with  the  other  glories  of 
old  Greece,  though  its  flavor  and  aroma  are 
•aid  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  neighboring 
locnlitie!*  onre  famous  from  other  causes. 
Whito  the  silver  mines  of  Lauriiim  are  cloi^ 
ed,  and  no  workman's  steel  rings  in  the 
marble-quarries  of  the  Penielicus,  the  hum 
of  five  thousand  heo*hives  is  still  heard 
among  the  thyme,  the  cistus,  and  the  laven- 
der which  yet  clothe  these  hilla.  "The 
Cecropinnbi'es,"  saysC  Wnrdaworth,  "hare 
aarvived  all  the  revolutions  which  have 
changed  the  features  nnd  uprooted  the  pop- 
ulation of  Attica  ;  though  the  deiile  of  Ther- 
mopylnt  has  become  a  swampy  plain,  and 
the  bod  of  the  Cephisus  ioliiddry,  thiii  one 
feature  of  ibe  country  has  remniued  unal- 
tered: — 

"  And  Mill  III"  honi'jf'il  «tori;  Ilym^iiiii  yleUs, 
ThtfiT  ilif  blithe  hop  his  frapraiit  rurircst  tiiiiUI*, 
Toe  fr«-bjrn  WAndercr  ol  ihy  moonwlD-air.' 

The  honey  here  collected  used  to  be  re- 
served for  the  especial  eating  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  diairici,  and  few  irnvoUers 
could  evert  get  n  taktc  of  it.  Such  vvas  the 
case  a  few  years  niro  :  wo  presume  the  pur- 
chase of  tlio  llymnttus  by  a  countryman  of 
oars,  Mr.  Bracebridgc,  who  has  also  built 


him  a  villa  there,  must  have  tended  to  abol- 
ish the  epiaeopal  monopoly. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  whether  a 
country  can  be  overslocked  with  bees;  we 
believe  this  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  it  may 
be  over-peopled  and  over-manufactured.  But 
that  this  is  nut  yet  the  case  with  regard  to 
Britain,  as  far  at  least  as  bees  are  concern- 
ed,  we  feel  equally  sure.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
poBsible  to  ascertain  what  number  of  acres 
IS  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  single  hive, 
»omuch  depending  on  the  season  and  the 
nature  of  the  herbage;  but,  nmerthelestt,  in 
Bavaria  only  a  certain  number  of  hives  is 
ullowed  to  be  kept,  and  these  must  be 
broughtto  an  establishment  underthe  charge 
of  a  nkilful  apiarian,  each  station  being  four 
miles  apart,  and  cOTituining  150  hive<i.  This 
is  centralization  and  red-tapery  with  a  ven- 
Cfcance !  A  story  is  told  that  in  a  village  iti 
Germany  where  the  number  of  hives  kept 
was  regulated  by  law,  a  bad  season  had 
nevertheless  proved  that  the  place  was  over- 
stocked from  the  great  weakness  of  all  the 
sialts  in  the  neighborhood-  There  was  but 
one  exception.  This  was  the  hive  of  an  old 
man,  who  was  generally  set  down  as  being 
no  wiser  than  his  neighbors,  and  this  per- 
haps all  the  more  because  he  was  very  ob- 
servant of  the  habits  of  his  little  friends,  as 
well  as  careful  in  harvesting  as  much  honey 
as  he  could.  But  how  came  his  hive  to 
prosper  when  all  the  rest  were  falling  off"^ 
His  collage  was  no  nearer  the  pasture.  He 
certainly  must  have  bewitched  his  neighbors' 
hives,  or  made  "  no  canny  "  bargain  for  his 
own.  K[any  were  the  whimperings  and  great 
the  suspicions  that  no  good  would  come  of 
gaffer's  honey  thus  mysteriously  obtained. 
The  old  man  bore  all  these  surmises  patient* 
ly  ;  the  honey-harvest  came  round,  and 
when  he  had  stored  away  just  double  what 
loy  of  the  rest  had  saved,  he  called  his 
friends  and  neighbors  together,  took  them 
into  his  garden  and  snid — "  If  you  had  been 
more  charitable  in  your  opinions,  \  woald 
have  told  you  my  secret  before — 

'  This  is  ihe.only  whchcraft  I  have  osed  ■-'*— 

and  he  pointed  to  the  inclination  of  his  hires 
— one  degree  more  to  the  cast  than  was 
generally  odopicd.  The  conjuration  was 
soon  cleared  up  ;  the  sun  came  upon  his 
hives  an  hour  or  two  sooner  hy  this  move- 
ment, and  his  bees  were  up  and  stirring,  and 
had  secured  a  large  share  of  the  morning's 
honey,  before  his  neighbors'  bees  hnd  rous- 
ed themselves  for  the  day  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
civc!«  ihe  outline  of  the  story  which  we  have 
ventured  to  fill  up,  quotes  the  proverb  that 
"early  birds  pick  upraoslwoxttw*,''  tt.Xki.'ix*:** 


the  practical  moral,  ia  which  we  heartily 
concur,  that  your  bedroom-window  should 
always,  if  pnssible,  face  the  east. 

In  an  arable  couatry^  with  little  wa^te 
land  and  good  furmiDg,  very  few  slocks  can 
be  supported  ;  and  this  has  ted  noine  enthu- 
siastic bee-masters  to  re?rct  the  advance- 
Eoent  of  agriculture,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  or  wild  flower*— or  weeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  eye  that  views  them— and  the 
enclosure  of  wastes  and  commons.*  Efen 
a  ver)'  short  distance  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  honey  collected. 
We  know  of  an  instance  where  a  Lee-keeper 
at  Carsbalton  in  Surrey,  suspecting,  from 
the  fighting  of  bis  bees  and  other  signs, 
that  there  was  not  pasturage  enough  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood^  conveyed  away 
one  of  bis  lightest  and  most  worihicss  hives, 
and  hid  it  in  the  Woodmansterne  furzes, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  For- 
tunaicly  it  lay  there  undiscovered,  and  oo 
removing  it  home  he  found  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  his  heaviest  hives.  We  men- 
tion this  as  a  case  coming  under  our  own 
knowledge,  because  a  late  writer,  who  has 
shown  rather  a  waspish  disposition  in  his 
attacks    on    Mr.  Cotton's    system,  seems 

•  We  can  hardly  asV.  roucl)  Ifsx  expect,  thai 
hedfp-sMe  swards  should  br  made  brwidcr,  and 
coni-lielils  be  left  uowesded,  and  ibe  ploufrhshare 
be  siayed.  for  the  uk«  of  llte  ber  :  but  we  do  bultlly 
enipr  our  prolcst  agniost  ihc  enclosure  and  plLtniin^ 
of  her  b>e«  pn^urajre — i>nr  wild  heaih-^iitund.*. 
And  Dot  for  her  sake  00)7,  but  test  the  laMe.  he;ilih, 
or  pleanure  of  the  proprietor  litmurir  .ihould  suffer 
■oy  delrimeal.  .More  Mienuous  advi>ciilc^furplaLnt- 
ing  than  uumelves  exist  nul.  The  di'itutn  of  the 
greii  Masier  of  ihc  Nufh,  "  Be  ays  siickinp  in  a 
tree,  Jock,  it  will  tn-  ([n^wiag  wKMi- yr  ate  slecpiag' 
— pul  forth  in  (he  "  Heart  of  Miti  Ltitbtao,  and 
repeated  by  htm  in  our  Journal — haK  beeo  iheparmi 
orniAny  a  fair  pUniatidn.and  may  it  prndiice  many 
morel  Rut  iIhtv  arc  rn^ih-besrioff  coinmon.t,  and 
ragged  banks  of  eravcl,  and  uoiractable  clay-land*-, 
•nd  bissoc'icy  nuoks,  enough  atid  10  spam,  ibe  fit 
subjects  foi  nfvr  planiaiiuni,  wiihoiii  encroaching 
upon  oar  "  ibyniy  ilowua"  and  heniher  hilts  Thr 
land  of  Ihc  moumaln  and  the  flood  niaj*  indeed 
affurxl  from  her  very  riclies  in  ihU  respect  co  spare 
some  of  her  chatacteriiiLic  acres  of  ■'bonny  bluomins: 
heather  1"  and  ihere  arc  jwrti  of  i!ie  tiwrtherii  ancl 
midland  couDlies of  England  thai  can  equally  endure 
the  sacrifice; — bat  spare^-ob,  spare — to  spread  thi- 
datnp  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  nUnlaiioii 
over  the  few  free,  bracing,  breecy  heain-sioiiniK 
vbich  the  soath  can  ttotut  nf — Siich»1iule  tan(-e 
of  billR  we  know  in  Surrey,  lying  betwvrn  Aildinv. 
loo  and  Coombe,  now  sadly  encroached  upon  by 
belts  and  pa]in|!<i  siace  our  boyhiMxt  dayit.  Only  let 
a  man  once  know  what  a  5uminfr's  evening  wrolt 
oTersuch  a  hill,  as  it  '■  bleeps  in  moonliehi  luxiiry,' 
ifr— 1«  him  bat  once  hnwe  tawed  the  dry,  tnnh,  nod 
balmy  airoTsucb  a  pebbly  tunk  of  heaih.  without  a 
tree,  »aTe  perhaps  a  few  pine^.  for  a  mile  around, 
wbeti  all  the  \'aney  and  the  «o«>dUnd  below  are  wet 
w]ih  dew  and  dank  with  foliage, — and  then  s-iy 
wbethtT  Buch  an  expanse  cbd  be  well  ezcbioged  for 
ftoy  coaceir;d)le  advantsgt  of  itUcket  or  grove. 
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to  question  not  only  the  advantage,  but  the 
practicability  of  the  traDsportatioo  of  hives 
altofiether.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  north 
of  England  aod  in  Scotland,  where  there 
are  large  tracts  of  heather-laod  apart  from 
any  habitation,  nothing  is  more  comtnoo 
than  for  the  bee-masters  of  the  towns  and 
villages  to  submit  their  hives  during  the 
honey  seoson  to  the  care  of  the  shepberil 
o(  the  district.  "  About  six  miles  from  Ed- 
inburgh," says  Dr.  Bevan,  "at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  Pcnilaud  Hills,  stands*  Logno 
House,  supposed  to  be  the  re&idenee  of  the 
Sir  William  Worthy  celebrated  by  Albo 
Ramsay  in  his  'Gentle  Shepherd.*  7'he 
house  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  sbepherdt 
who  about  the  beginninj;  of  August  receives 
about  a  hundred  bee-hives  from  his  neigh- 
bors resident  beyond  the  hills,  that  the  bees 
may  gather  honey  from  the  luxuriatii  blos- 
soms of  the  mountnin-heatber."  Mr.  Cot- 
ton saw  a  man  in  Germany  who  had  two 
hundred  stocks,  which  he  managed  to  keep 
all  rich  hy  changing  their  places  as  soon  as 
the  honey-season  varied.  *' Sometimes  he 
sends  them  to  the  moors,  sometimes  to  the 
meadows, sometimes  10  the  rurcst,and  some- 
times to  the  hills.^'  He  also  speaks  of  it 
being  no  very  uncommon  sight  in  Switzer- 
land to  see  a*inan  Jourtteyiog  with  a  bee- 
hive  at  his  back. 

There  is  something  rery  interesting  and 
Arcadian  in  this  leading  of  the  bees  out  to  pas- 
ture, and  it  deserves  more  otieniion  than  i( 
has  yet  met  with  in  this  country.  The 
tratisportation  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
is  only  to  a  short  distance  and  00  a  small 
scale;  but  in  Gerinnny  travelling  caravans 
of  these  little  wild. beasts  may  be  met  with, 
which  sometimes  make  a  journey  of  thirty 
miles,  ittking  four  days  to  perform  it.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  transmigration,  for 
Columella  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Acliaia  sent  their  hives  into  Attica  to  ben- 
efit by  the  later-blowing  flowers.  The  most 
pleasing  picture,  however,  of  all^  is  that  of 
the  floating  bt;c-houses  of  the  Nile,  men- 
tioned by  old  and  modern  writers,  and  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Bovan:— 

"In  Lower  Egypti  whore  Uie  flower  lianri<«(  it 
not  so  early  bj  sl-vitoI  wet;ics  as  in  the  uppi'r  d»»- 
iricis  of  that  country,  this  pra<.-ticu  ul'  trntisfmrta- 
lian  is  carrioil  on  lo  a  cniisidr-mMe  rxir;nt.  At<out 
the  end  of  Uctobcr  th»  liui-a,  nfiez  buinff  collei;tvd 
to^i'lHcr  from  the  difT-rcnt  village*,  ana  oonrryod 
iip  (he  Nilr,  marked  nnd  numbured  by  the  tndivid- 
itats  tu  wliom  tli*y  lK-lon<;,  arc  heaped  pynunidally 
upon  the  boats  prepart.'d  to  n'cive  tlMjin,  which, 
Ititaiing  gmdiially  down  tlw  rivrr,  and  HtDjipin^  al 
ojrinin  staraH  of  their  pssfajve,  remain  there  a  Inn- 
ger  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  the  producs 
which  is  afforded  by  the  sutroundiogcounirjr.   At- 
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■let  Invelling  Uirce  monihs  in  tbU  mtiincrt  iltr 
hev9,  htving  ciiliixl  the  [wrfum4>a  of  tlio  atmage- 
UdM-t-rs  or  the  Said,  ihe  pMfince  of  totea  of  the 
fnicum,  the  treaaurm  of  the  Ambian  JMsamine. 
ftnd  a  vtri^iy  of  Aowlt*.  tre  bniu<;ht  bick  iboul 
theb^niiinjf  of  February  to  the  }ila<:(!fl  from  whicii 
tbcy  Utve  been  carrii-'tl.  The  pruductavncss  ol 
tlw  flowers  «l  i.'wcli  nwpt.'Ctivv  iflAgt:  is  asc<;rtKiiiciI 
hy  Div  {{miliial  Ae»cir.at  of  the  hooU  in  ttio  w&ter, 
and  whicli  i**  probably  noted  by  a  itoitle  of  inea«- 
nrement.  Thia  industry  procorea  for  Iho  K;jypt- 
iana  delictou«  hoitcy  and  abundinca  of  bees'.witz. 
The  propnctorw,  in  rcturn,  jisy  the  boitmcii  a 
xeooRipoiiia  propnnioued  to  Um  nuintwr  of  hive^ 
wliicli  hftTe  tlius  been  carried  about  from  ODO  ex- 
iM/uity  of  Egypt  to  ihij  oUicr." — p.  2U3> 

Sueh  a  convoy  of  4000  hives  was  seen 
hy  Niebuhr  on  Uie  Nile,  between  Cairo  and 
Damietta.  An  equally  pleaaiug  account  is 
fftrcn  by  Mr.  Colioti  of  the  practice  in 
rrance : — 

"  In  France  tbpy  put  tkeir  hirca  in  a  boat,  aomo 
bundrvds  totrotlier,  which  floata  down  thu  Blream 
by  ni|fht,  and  iitop«  by  day-  Ttie  buea  go  out  in 
the  niarnmg,  return  In  the  crr^ning ;  and  when 
they  arc  all  Mck  and  i^uiet,  on  the  boat  doata.  1 
have  heard  they  como  bo(n<3  to  the  rin^ng  of  a 
bell,  but  1  believe  thvy  would  come  home  just  thi- 
nine,  wbetbor  tbc  bdl  riuga  or  no." —  Cutton,  p.  39. 

**]  ahould  like,"  be  continues,  "to  see 
this  irteii  on  the  Thames,  for  no  river  ha» 
more  bee'food  in  spring;  meadows,  clover, 
beans,  and  linie-irees,  in  difTureat  places  and 
and  times,  for  summer." 

Happy  bees,  whose  masters  nro  good 
eaough  to  give  them  so  delightful  a  treat ! 
We  can  fancy  no  more  pleasing  sight,  ex- 
cept it  be  (he  omnibuses  full  of  school-chil- 
dren that  one  sometimes  sees  on  a  fine 
summer's  day  making  for  the  bills  of  Hump- 
Blead  or  Norwood. 

Connected  with  their  transmigration  is 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  their  flight. 
Wc  believe  that  two  miles  nifty  be  consid- 
ered as  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  Ou'ir 
ordinary  ranpfe,  though  circumstances  will 
occDsiunally  drive  ihcin  at  least  a  mile  mure. 
We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  man  who 
kept  bees  at  the  top  of  his  house  in  Hoi- 
born,  and  wishing  to  find  out  where'  they 
pastured,  he  sprinkled  them  all  with  a  red 
powder  as  ihey  came  out  of  the  hive  in  the 
luorning.  Away  ho  hied  to  Haitipslcad, 
thinking  it  the  best  bee-pasture  at  hand,  and 
what  was  Ins  delight  at  beholding  among 
the  multitudes  of  busy  bees  that  he  found 
there  some  of  his  own  tittle  fellows  which 
be  bad  "incarnadined"  in  the  morning! 
The  apiary  of  Bunner,  a  great  bee-observer, 
was  situated  in  a  garret  in  the  centre  of 
Glasgow  ;  and  that  o{  .Mr.  Payne,  the  author 
of  the  *' Bee-Keeper's  CJuide''— a  very  useful 
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and  practical  book,  because  short  and  sim- 
ple— is  in  the  middle  of  a  large  town. 

Judging  from  the  sweep  that  bees  take 
by  the  side  of  a  railroad  train  in  motion,  we 
should  set  dotvn  their  pace  about  thirty 
mites  an  hour.  This  \vould  give  them  four 
minutes  to  reach  the  extremity  of  tbeir 
common  range.  A  bee  makes  several  jour- 
neys  from  and  to  the  hive  in  a  day  ;  and 
Huish  remarked  that  a  honcy-gatbcring  bee 
was  absent  abuui  thirty-fjvc  minutes,  and  a 
pollen-collector  about  half  that  time.  The 
pollen  or  farina  of  flowers  is  doubtless  much 
more  plentiful  and  accessible  than  tbehoney< 
The  same  writer  observed  bees  on  the  Isle 
of  May,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  though  there  was  no  hive  kept  on  the 
island,  which  is  distant  four  miles  from  tbe 
mainland.  This  is  an  amazing  stretch  of 
flight,  considering  the  element  over  which 
they  hare  to  fly,  the  risk  of  finding  food 
when  they  land,  and  the  load  they  have  to 
return  with,  if  successful.  Were  they  not 
wild  bees  of  the  island  1 

In  speaking  of  the  food  of  bees,  we  must 
not  omit  tbe  Uuney-dew.  This  shining, 
gummy  substance  must  have  been  often 
noticed  in  hot  weather  on  tbe  leaves  of  the 
lime  and  oak  by  the  must  incurious  obser- 
ver. The  ancients  considered  it  cither  as 
a  deposition  of  the  atmosphere  or  an  exu- 
dation from  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  for  to  these 
opinions  the  '*  aOrii  mellis  cadestia  dona," 
Bnd*'quercus  sudahunt  roRcida  mella,"  of 
Virgil  seem  to  refer.  Gilbert  White  held 
the  singular  notion  that  it  was  the  cflluviu  of 
flowers  evaporated  and  drawn  into  the 
atmo!;phere  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
then  falling  down  a^ain  in  the  night  with 
the  dews  that  entangle  ihem.  Its  origin  is 
certainly  one  of  those  vexed  questions; 
which,  like  that  of  "fairy  rings,"  yet  require 
further  light  for  a  satisfactory  explunuiioo. 
At  present  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  in  the  observations  of  natural- 
ists, some  actually  asserting  that  they  bavo 
sueL  showers  of  it  falling.  To  adjui>t  tbe 
most  common  opinions,  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  thai  there  ore  two  sources,  if  not 
two  kinds;  one  being  a  secreiion  from  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants,  the  other  a  secre- 
tion from  the  body  of  en  insect.  Those 
little  green  insects,  the  aphides,  which  we 
commonly  call  blight,  are  almost  always 
observed  to  accompany  any  large  deposition 
of  Honey-dew,  ond  are  said  to  have  the 
power  of  jerking  it  to  a  great  distance. 
The  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  at- 
tracting great  attention  among  our  natural- 
ists, and  it  is  nrohable  that  the  clash  of 
opinions  will  bring  out  &nta«v\\vi.\%^tL\'^  wv^w 
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ibe  truth.  Thai  the  aphides  do  secrete  ■ 
BQccharinff  fluid  has  been  lorif^  known,  ind 
the  bees  arc  not  their  only  fellow-insecis 
who  are  fond  of  ti.  Their  presence  pro- 
duces n  Innd  nf  milk  nnd  honey  lo  the  ants, 
who  follow  them  wherever  they  appear, 
and  Hctually  herd  them  liUe  cows  and  milk 
them  !• 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  poison* 
0U8  effects  of  certain  plants,  sometimes 
upon  the  honey,  sonictimcs  upon  the  bees 
themselves.  Every  schoolboy  must  remein- 
ber  the  account  giren  by  Xenophon  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  Ten  Thousand  by 
the  honey  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trebizona. 
The  soldiers  stitfered  in  proportion  to  the 

Quantity  they  had  eaten ;  some  seemed 
runkcn,  some  mad,  and  some  ercn  died 
the  same  day.  (^n<i6.  iv.  8.)  This  quality 
in  the  honey  has  been  referred  by  Pliny  and 
others  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  rho- 
dodendron, H'hich  abounds  iu  those  parts; 
but  from  inquiries  which  we  have  made  at 
Dropmore,  and  other  spots  abounding  with 
this  shrub,  we  cannot  learn  that  any  differ- 
Hnce  is  perceived  in  the  honey  of  those  dis- 

•  Whsi  follows  is  from  ihe  delightful  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Fniumolosy  "  by  Kirbjr  ana  Sptncc.  "  The 
lovcM  of  Die  aotsBod  f^e  anhiile^  have  t>e?n  tung 
CJltfbrated;  and  ihnt  there  is  a  conn<'riion  beiwecn 
Ihem  you  may  ai  any  timr',  in  ihc  proper  season, 
ruiiviiice  vou^iell :  foV  you  will  always  had  the  Tur- 
iii«r  vrry  txtsy  gn  ihiiMT  trees  and  pLints  on  which 
the  laiier  abound  ;  nnd,  if  you  nam  me  mureclo^rly, 
you  will  ilii^cov-er  that  their  object  in  thus  ntEipniJinff 
D|i(iii  tliein  U  to  ob(.iin  iKe  saccharine  duid—whiuh 
may  «cli  be  ^enismioaied  their  milk — that  they 
s«cretc.  ....  This  however,  is  the  least  of  iheir 
lalentii,  for  ihey  ibsotmely  pi>ssc5sthc  an  of  making 
them  yield  il  ai  iheJr  i>leasiirei  or,  in  other  words, 
of  miikinft  th(^in  On  (his  occa»iun  their  anienna? 
are  their  fingers  ;  with  these  ihcy  pat  the  abdomen 
nf  [he  aphii.  on  eaeh  *i'ie  aliern.nefy,  moving  them 
•very  briskly  ]  a  Itiile  dropof  diiid  immediately  »[> 
pears,  whi:h  the  am  laheg  in  il^  mouth.  When  ii 
a»9  milked  one  It  proceeds  lo  anoibcr,  and»o  oil  till, 
bein^  satiated,  it  leinrnH  to  the  neii,  Bnt  you  are 
But  arrived  at  the  mnsi  Kinj^iiiar  part  of  (his  history, 
— thai  llie  anist  makes  pro^er/y  of  these  c«»ws,  fur 
ihe  piJS--cssiijn  of  uhich  iliev  conicnd  with  greoi 
enrn-^Aine-s,  and  hj*  ei'try  mcms  to  Iceep  ihcm  lo 
lh>'mK«lvp<i.  Sometimes  thpy  K«em  to  claim  a  light 
loihe  aphides  that  inhiibit  the  branches  uf  a  tree  nr 
i^e  sialks  of  a  plant  i  and  if  siraneer-anis  aiicmpi 
to  »hare  their  ireannre  with  ihem.  they  endeavor  to 
drive  th<-in  nvay  and  may  be  seen  runnini;  about  in 
R  gfcai  bustle,  and  cxhibilioK  every  oympiom  oMd- 

Juiciiide  and  an^er.  Sometime*,  to  rescue  them 
rom  their  rivals,  they  take  ihetr  aphides  in  their 
mouth  :  they  generally  keep  guard  round  ibem,  and 
when  the  branch  is  conveniently  siitinicd  they  have 
reeu'irie  to  an  expeiliem  <itill  miwc  elTccttial  to  keep 
off  interlopers — itiey  enclose  ii  in  a  lube  of  earth  or 
Other  materials,  am)  ihu»  confine  them  in  a  kind  ot 
pad(k>ek  near  their  nejii,  and  ofien  communicaiinii 
iriih  il  "  How  much  of  thia  it  fjnciful  we  inu«l 
leave  our  readcni  to  delerminc  by  their  own  ob^er. 
rations;  but  let  no  man  think  be  knows  how  to  enjoy 
thecuttriirv  vrho  has  Dot  aiudicJ  the  voluoici  of 
XJjpjr  Bad  Spcacc. 


tricts,  or  indeed  that  (ho  eommon  beo  m 
ever  seen  to  settle  on  its  (lowers.  If  th« 
Kalmia  latifolia  be  a  native  of  Pont  is,  the 
danger  is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from 
that  source,  the  honey  derived  from  which 
hns  been  known  to  prove  fnial  in  several  ia-t 
stances  in  America,  tj 
•"'  One  rcinarkublc  circumstance  about  bees 
is  the  number  of  commodities  of  which  they 
are  either  the  collectors  or  confectioners. 
Besides  honey  and  wnx,  there  are  two 
other  distinct  substances  which  tbcy  golber, 
bee-bread  and  propolis. 

Before  we  knew  better,  we  thought,  prob- 
ably with  most  of  our  readers,  when  wc  saw 
a  bee  "tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtu- 
ous sweets,"  with  his  legs  full  of  the  dust 
of  the  stamens,  that  he  was  hurrj'ing  home  ■ 
with  the  wax  to  build  his  rel),  or  at  least; 
with  the  material  wherewith  to  make  that 
wax.     We  thought  of  Titania  and  her  fair> 
ics,  who  "  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxcaj 
thighs,"  and  many  other  pretty  things  ihalj 
poets  have  said  and  sung  about  them  ;  or  if] 
in  a  more  prosaic  mood,  we  at  least  con- 
ceived that,  if  not  furnishing  fairy  candles, 
they  were  laying^  the  foundation  for  whstj 
SirF. Trench  calls  "the  gentleman's  light." 
No  such  thing.     Their  hollow   legs  wertl 
filled  with  the  pcllcn  or  farina  of  ffowcrs, 
which  hns  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ihfl 
composition  of  wax,  but  constitates  the  am< 
brosia  of  the  hive — as  honey  does  its  nectar  j 
— their  bee-breod,  or  rather,  wc  should  va.YA 
bee-pap,  for  it  is  entirely  reserved  for  tbtj 
use  of  their  little  ones.  Old  Butler  had  so  long] 
ago  remarked  that  *'  when  they  gather  abun- 
dancc  of  this  stuff  (pollen)  ihey  have  never] 
the  more  wax;  when  thej  make  most  wo x*, 
they  gather  none  of  this.**     In    fact   tbeVj 
store  it  up  as  food  for  the  embryo  beeSf  col-l 
leciing  from  ihiriy  to  sixty  pounds  of  it  la  u 
season,  and  in  this  matter  alone  they  seenkj 
to  be  "unlhrift  of  their  sweets,"  and  to  want 
ihai  siirewdncss  which  never  foils  them,  for] 
they  often,  like  certain  over.careful  houi 
wives  with  their  preserves,  store  away  mor 
than  l^hcy  can  ugc,  which,  in  its  dccomposiJ 
tion,  becomes  to  them  a  sore  trouble  ttn4| 
annoyance.     They  are  said  always  to  keel 
to  one  kind  of  flower  in  collecting  it,  in< 
the  light  red  color  of  it  will  often  deiecl 
them  as  the  riflers  of  the  mignionette>bedj 
but  we  have  seen  them  late  in  the  seasol 
with  layers  of  different  colors,  and  som( 
limes  their  whole  body  sprinkled  with  it,  fa 
Ihey  will  at  times  roll  and  revel  in  a  flowi 
like  a  donkey  on  a  dusty  road. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  waxl      Ft 
elaborated  by  the  bee  itself  from  the  hont 
by  \  chemistry  beyond  the  ken  of  eij 


Faraday  or  Liebig,  being  exaded  in  sma\\ 
Kulci  from  boiH'cen  tbe  armor-like  fulits 
of  their  body.  'rhi»  whs  noticed  almost 
coniemporniieotisly  by  John  Hunter  and 
Hiibcr,  and  conGrmeil  by  the  most  conclu* 
•ive  experiments  of  the  latter.  A  legal 
friend,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  our  bce-I&w,  thua  recardn  his  own  ob- 
i(«r\*Btion  ; — 'I  have  often  watched  these 
fellowB,  bangiag  apparently  torpid,  after, 
as  I  think,  a  plentiful  men).  Suddenly  tbey 
make  their  whole  persons  vibrate  like  the 
prong  of  a  tuning*fork :  you  cannot  see 
ibeir  outline.  This  is  a  signal  fur  one  of 
the  wax 'Collectors  to  run  up  quickly  and 
fumble  the  lately-agitated  gentleman  with 
the  instruments  wiih  which  they  hold  the 
wai;  and  after  colleciing  the  scales,  they 
baaten  lo  mould  ihem  into  the  comb. 
Whni  would  our  bon-vivans  give  if  they 
could  thus,  at  their  ploastirc,  shake  ofTthe 
ejects  of  a  Goldsmiths'-Hall  dinner  in  the 
shape  of  a  temporary  lie  of  gout  and  chalk 
atones  \ 

Many  in   ihcir  schoolboy   days,   thougb 
we  aver  ouricUcs  to  be   guiltless,  having 
too  often  followed  Titdiiin's  adrice,  and 
"Hoopy-tugsMolcn  frtm  ihehumblc-twe," 

need  not  to  hare  much  told  them  of  how 
they  cnrrv  about  them  their  liquid  nectar. 
"  Kill  me,  says  Bottom  to  Cobweb,  "  n  red- 
hipped  hiimble-bco  on  the  top  of  a  thistle, 
ana,  good  monsieur,  bring  mc  the  honey- 
bag.  "^  Tboy  never  swarm  without  a  good 
stock  of  honey  in  their  inside,  to  enable 
ihcm  lo  make  a  fair  start  in  their  new 
housekeeping.  The  honey  which  they  sip 
from  the  nectaries  of  the  lloivcrs  probably 
ondergocs  some  change,  though  it  is  but  a 
slight  one,  before  it  is  deposited  to  the 
ceils.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  balm 
for  all  ills,  though  now  deemed  any  thing 
but  wholesome  when  eaten  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  following  are  some  of  its  virtues, 
beaidos  others  which  we  omit,  given  by  But- 
ler. It  is  only  wonderful  that  our  grand. 
fatbers,  living  in  the  midst  of  such  an  uni- 
vercal  medicine,  should  have  ever  died. 

**  Honey  culteth  and  cuslcth  up  phlegmatic 
matter.  uikI  iherelorc  alinrprufrh  ihc  wlomacha 
of  Uietii  which  by  retuou  tiicrcofhavc  little  ap- 
p<Milc:  it  purgfilh  those  llirn^  which  hurt  ilie 
rli-ar»rB4  of  the  eyp«  ;  it  noiimhelh  vrry  raurh  ; 
il  bf'- !■■'')  ■"-"!  blood;  it  Klirrrth  up  nnd  pre- 
•er« '  !  Iiea,t,  anil  proloiii;f-ih  old  nge  ;  il 

ke€(*-  -  -  I   ;^a  unrorrupl  whirl)  art'  put  into 

It ;  and  Uirrclirc  phyuiciaiu  do  Icmpor  therewith 
tucli  m'"dirincs  as  tlicy  mean  to  keep  Ion;; ;  yea 
the  bn-lys  of  the  d*.Md,  beinn  rnibiilmvd  with  ho- 
ney, hiivc  bpcn  thereby  preserved  from  putre- 
fociion,"  &.<•-  dec. 

The  fourth  product  of  the  bee  is  propolis, 


THE   nOXEY'BEfi,   XNO   IBE-BOOKS.  ^Hi^P  ^^^ 

o0which  we  shall  rather  call  bee-gum. 
It  is  at  once  the  glue  and  varnish  of  their 
carpentry.  With  this  resinous  substance* 
(quite  dixiinct  from  wax)  they  Bx  their 
combH  to  the  sides  and  roof,  fasten  the 
hives  lo  the  stand,  stop  up  crevices,  var* 
nish  the  cell-uork  of  their  combs,  and  em- 
balm any  dead  or  noxious  animal  that  they 
catch  within  their  hive: 
"•  CiullcpVL-rychtnli  where  ru*hing  wind*  majr  roar, 
Andseal  Ihcircirclio^  ranipan*  to tbt*  fluur."— 
Bees  may  often  be  seen  settling  on  the 
bark  of  the  fir,  tbe  gammy  leaf  of  the 
hollyhock,  or  on  the — wo  dare  not  use 
Horace  Walpole's  expression — varnished 
bud  of  the  horse-cheRtnut.  They  are  then 
cullcctiiig    neither    bread    nor   honey,  but 

Sum  for  the  purpose  above  meniionod. 
luish  mentions  a  case  of  their  coaling 
over  a  dead  mouse  within  the  hive  with 
this  gum,  thus  rendcrinf;  their  home  proof 


against  any  impure  efiiuvium  ;  but  they 
were  much  more  cunning  with  a  snail, 
which  they  sealed  down,  only  round  the 
edge  of  the  shell,  thus  filing  him  as  a  stand- 
ing joke,  a  laughing-stock,  a  living  mum- 
my (for  a  snail,  though  excluded  from  aiff 
would  not  die),  so  that  he  who  bad  here- 
tofore carried  his  own  house  was  now 
mndc  his  own  monument,  . 

As  one  of  ihe  indirect  products  of  the 
bee  we  must  not  forget  Mead,  Me- 
thcglinf  of  Shnkspcare  and  Dryden.  It 
was  the  drink  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Norsemen,  and  filled  the  skull  ciins  in  ihe 
Feast  of  Shells  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  In 
such  esteem  was  it  held,  that  one  of  the 
old  Welsh  laws  ran  thus  :  "  There  arc  three 
things  in  the  court  which  must  be  cum- 
municated  to  the  king  before  they  are 
made  known  to  any  other  person  : — 1st, 
Every  sentence  of  the  judge-  2d,  Every 
new  song.  3d,  Every  cask  of  Mend." 
Queen  Bess  was  so  fond  of  il,  that  she 
had  some  made  for  her  own  especial  drink- 
ing every  year  ;  and  Butler,  who  draws  a 
distinction  between  ^Tead  and  Metheglmi 
makinff  Hydromel  ihe  generic  term,  gives 
a  luculcni  receipt  for  the  latter  and  bet- 
ter drink,  the  same  used  by  "  our  renowned 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  happy  memory."  The 
Komans  softened  their  wine  sometimes 
with  honey  (Georg.  W,,  102.),  sometimes 
with  mead — mulso.     (Hor.,  1.  2,  ♦,  24.) 

"The  good  bee,"  says  More,  "  os  other 

*  As  a  further  prAofortbc  minoie  aiirntion  viih 
whicli  the  sncieiila  5ladird  bcv%,  ihc  GreeltK  hftd 
three  narnF<>  al  lessl  for  (be  dllTeretit  quoliiles  oflbls 

1  The  deriVBlion  of  [IiIk  vunl,  trhK-h  ntie  wnald 
rather  ripeol  lo  licCfllicvr  S-arKJiii>»i((»,  in  vtiy 
plausible,  If  aoi  Uuc,  fioia  Wt  ^iwif.  <A«  i^tV***- 
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good  people,  hath  many  bad  enemie^l" 
anil  thougli  opiiiiuns  and  Kysicms  of  inun- 
agetnoiit  have  chaogeJ,  the  beet*  euemies 
btvo  temain«d  much  the  same  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle.  Beetles,  moths,  hornets, 
wasps,  spiders,  snails,  ants,  mice,  birds, 
lixsrds,  and  tonds;,  will  all  seek  the  hires, 
either  for  the  ivermtb  they  find  there,  or 
ofictier  for  tlie  bees,  ond  more  frequently 
fttill  for  the  honey.  The  wax-moth  is  a 
sad  plague,  and  when  once  a  hive  is  infest- 
ed u-iil)  it,  nothing  effectual  is  to  be  done 
but  by  rctnoving  the  bees  altogether  into  a 
new  domicile-  Huifth  tells  of  an  old  lady, 
who,  thinking  tocatch  the  moths,  illlumina- 
ted  her  garden  and  bec-huuse  at  night  with 
flambeaux — the  only  result  of  which  was 
that,  instead  of  trapping  the  marauders,  she 
burnt  her  own  bees,  who  came  out  in  great 
confusion  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
great  death's-head  moth  (Spfiinz:  Jliropos), 
occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  our  potato-fields — the  cause  of  so  much 
alarm  wherever  its  awful  note  and  badge 
arc  heard — was  noticed  first  by  Huber  as 
a  terrible  enemy  to  bees.  It  was  against  the 
ravages  of  this  mealy  monster  that  the  bees 
were  supposed  to  erect  those  fortifications, 
the  description  and  actual  drawing  of  which 
by  Huber  threw  at  one  time  so  much  doubt 
on  his  other  statements.  He  speaks  of  bas- 
tions, intersecting  orcadcs,  and  gateways 
nuked  by  walls  in  front,  so  that  their  con- 
Btructors  "  pass  from  the  part  of  simple  sol- 
diers to  that  of  engineers."  Few  subsequent 
observers"  have,  we  believe,  detected  the 
counter-scarps  of  these  miniature  Vaubans, 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  they  will  contract 
their  entrance  against  the  cold  of  winter,  it 
acems  little  incredible  that  they  should  put 
in  practice  the  same  expedient  when  other 
necesBities  call  for  it ;  and  to  style  such 
conglomerations  of  n'ax  and  propolis  bas- 
tions, and  battlements,  and  glacis^  is  no 
more  unpardonable  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  spcuk  of  their  queens  and  sen- 
tinels. 

An  old  toad  may  be  sometimes  seen  sit* 
ting  under  a  hive,  and  wailing  to  seize  on 
such  as.  coming  home  loaded  with  ihetr 
spoil,  accidentally  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
con    hardly    fancy    this   odious   reptile    in 


•  The  crcr-amusiDg  Mr  Jeuesays.  "  I  have  ncrw 
Iq  my  posseMiioD  a  rirgular  fortificatioa  maile  nfpro- 
polis,  which  my  bees  placed  at  itir  polrance  of  (neir 
Dive,  tu  emable  iheni  ibe  bfiler  tu  protect  iheinxlTcs 
from  ibe  wosni."— Gtcaninirj,  vol.  i.  p  S4.  It  inay 
bave  twen  wim  aoinRinch  taen  that  iheOre«k^g.ivc 
lb?  Dfini':  "propolis,"  "  put-wort."  to  ihe  priaci[ial 
maierial  with  which  ihcy  cooMruct  these  barrica<lrsi 
and  Vitf-W  has  "aiuairc  ra%'o^"  UiJ  fiyroQallude 
01  Ibis  io  hb  "  fragniui  furtieas  1" 
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a  more  provoking  posittao.  Tomtil«f' 
which  are  called  bee-biters  in  Hampshire, 
are  said  to  tap  at  the  hive,  and  then  snap  up 
the  testy  inmates  who  come  out  to  sea 
what  it  isallabout:  if  birds  chuckle  aa  well 
as  chirp,  we  can  fancy  the  delight  of  thiti 
mischievous  little  ne^er-do-good  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Wis  lark.  The  swallow  is  an  eua- 
my  of  old  standing,  aa  we  may  learn  from 
the  verses  of  Euenus,  prettily  translated 
by  Mcrivale: 

"  Attic  maiden,  hunej*  fed, 

Chirping  warbkr,  bear'sl  away 
Thoa  the  busy  bvi/ziog  bee 

To  iby  calluw  brood  a  ptey  1 
Warbler  ihou,  a  varlilrr  scixc ! 

Wioecd  one,  wiihlor«ty  winest 
Guesi  iTiyKtr.  by  tunimer  brou^bl, 

Yellow  gucsi,  whom  summer  tniogs!" 

Many  are  the  fables  and  stories  of  the 
bear  and  the  bees,  and  the  love  he  has  for 
honey-  One,  not  so  wellkoown,  we  extract 
from  Butler.  The  conteur  is  one  Dcmetriua, 
a  Muscovite  ambassador  sent  to  Kome. 

"A   neighbor  of  mire,"  saith  he,  •*  searching  in 
the  woods  fur  honey,  sltplduWD  into  a  great  ImjIiow 
tree  ;  acid  there  sunk  into  a  lake  of  hotiey  up  toilis 
breast :  wWrw— wlicn  he  had  stuck  fast  two  dayiv 
calJin^  and  crying  out  in  vaiu  for  Itelp  (becanaa 
nobody  in  the  meanwhile  caino  nigh  tNst'solitarj  : 
[>]aee) — at  length,  when  he  was  out  of  all  hope  of! 
life,  he  was  strangely  delivered  by  the  iiifaim  oTa  I 
iffpst  boar,  which  coming  thither  about  the  san<' 
husitiL-sa  that  he  did,  and  smelling  the  IfOnpy  (•tir<' 
redwith  hissiriving),  clsmbercdup  totlie  top  ofthgl 
tFCf,  and  thence  began  to  let  himiM'tfJown   back-] 
ward  into  it     The  man  bethinking  liimself.  and 
knowing  that  the  worat  was  but  drat h  (which  ia  I 
(hat  place  he  was  sure  of),  beclipt  tl»e  War  faal 
witl)  both  his  hands  about  the  loin.*,   arMl  wiihatl 
iiiade  an  outcry  as  loud  as  he  could.     The  bearii 
bluing  thtia  nuddenly  aHrightt-d  ( wlist  with  the  hand.  | 
ling  and  what  willi  ibL-  nuisi),  made  up  again  wiUi : 
all  a{>o«d  pOMiible :  tlie  man   hi;Id,  and    the   brar 
pulled,  until  with  main  force  he  liod  drawn   /h#«| 
(Ml  «/■  ihe  mire;  and  then  bring  let  go,  away  he, 
IrolB,  more  afcard  than  hurt,  loaving  the  ttncarej 
itwaiii  in  ajoyful  fear." — Bulltr,  p.  115. 

The  bear,  from  his  love  of  honey,  acts  at 
a  poiater  to  the  bce-huntcrs  of  the  Nortb|] 
who  note  the   hollow   trees  which  ho   fre- 
quents and  rubs  against,  knowing   therebf 
(hut    they  contain  honey.     "The   beora,   j 
said  a  bee  hunter  to   \\  ushington    Irrinffi] 
"  is  the  knowingcst  varmint  for  Ending  outl 
a  bee-tree  in  the  world.     TheyMI  goaw  focj 
days  together  at  the  trunk  till   they   mi 
a  hole  big  enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  ani  i 
then  they  11  hadl  out  the  honey,  bees  and  oU.**  I 

Wa ftps  arc  sad  depredators  upon  bcei>,i 
and  require  to  be  guarded  against.  Thai 
large  motber-watip,  which  is  often  obserrcj 
quite  early  in  the  spring,  and  which  comJ 
tnon  people  call  a  hornet,  should  ulnaya  tol 
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destroyed,  as  it  i»  the  pnrrnl  of  a  whole 
■irarm.     In  many  p|ac<?»  the  gardeners  will 
give  «ixpenc(*  b  piece  for  their  destriictiou, 
and  bee-masters   should  not   rcfuite  at  IcaM 
fen  equal  amount  of  head-money.     These 
bnuen-mailed    inraders    take    good    care 
never  to  attack  any  but  a  weak  hire  :  here 
they  very  soon  make  them»ckc«   at  home, 
Knd  walk  in  and  out  in  the  most  cool,  amuR- 
[ing  manner  possible.     As  an  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  their  intrusion  may  be  car- 
ried, there  was  ncai  to  the   Entomological 
I  Society,  in  July  last,  a  very  complete  wasps'- 
I  nest,  found  in  the  interior  of  a  bee-hive,  the 
lawful  inhabilnnts  of  which  bad  beeu  put 
to  diglil  by  thu  burglars. 
'       *'  Bui     not     any    one    of    these"    (we 
'quote   from    the  old  fellow  of  Magdalen, 
from  whom  so  many  have  borrowed  with- 
out acknowledgment),  "nor  all  the  rest  to- 
lather,  do  half  so  miieh  harm  to  the   Bees 
[as  the   Bees."      And   here  again  they   too 
I  truly  represent  human  nature.     As  riches 
I  increase,  they   set  their  hearts   the  more 
I  upon  them.     The  stronger  the  stock  is,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  turn  invaders,  and 
of  course  they  6x  upon  the  weakest  and 
most  rcsisilcB'i  of  their  brethren  as  the  sub- 
Ljectsof  their  nllack.   Then  comes  the  tug  of 
.war  ;  and  a  terrible  stru^rgle  it  is.     Here  is 
[■an  extract  from  Mr.  Cotton's  nolc-book  : — 
"I  wna  sitUng  qujptly  in  iIir  even  of  n  fine 
[day,  when  ray  sister  came  puiBng  into  the  room. 
Oh  !  Willy,  make  haste  and  come  into  the  ffor- 
iaOt  ttio  bcc«   are   i^fviirniing!*     '  Noniiensc,'   I 

JMheyrannnt  bcawnnning;  it  is  Augiifll. 
bur  o'oliirlt  in  the  even.'     Nevertheless  1 
I  boun<l,  ns  a  loving  brother,   to  aee  what 
Jpounds  my  wise  sister  hati  for  her  asflcrtian.     I 
1^1  up,  went  to  the  window,  and  although  I  was 
rat  least  400  ysrda  from  my  hecs,  the  air  seemed 
'  full  of  them.     1  rushed  out  (a   tlie  inudcn  ;  tlic 
first  ai^ht  of  my  hive  made  mc  think  luy  »ia(er 
wa«  righL     On  looking  more  nnrn>wly,  I   pcr- 
Iceived  that  tlie  bece  were  hurrying  in, •instead 
ofswarming  out;  and  on  pcepitij;  about.  I  saw 
i  lying  on  the  ground  the 

'  dcfoncu  corpora  viU 
Magnsnitnam  licrouoi.' 

I  They  all  hod  died  fighring,  as  tlic  play-book 

iMys,  pro  hares  et  fojvt.     My   thoughts  then 

'lurned  to  ray  other  stock,  which  was  abniit  a 

quitricr  of  amileolf.    1  ran  to  it  as  fast  as  I 

tcould ;  hardly  had  I  arrirfid   iherc,  when  an  a<J- 

Ivanced  body  of  the  robber  regiment  followed 

Iioe  ;  tlic^  soon  tliickencd  ;  I  tried  ever)-  mcuns  I 

could  thmk  of  lo  disperse  them,  but  in  vain;  1 

threw  dust  Into  tlic  air  ainuni;  the  thickest  i  ami 

rend  them  the  nn«»3j;re  in  Vjrgil.  which  iiiaken 

the  ihroiving  of  ibe  iliist  in  the  air  enulTalenl  to 

|1beBc«s*Krot  Act; 

111  moios  aaifflornm  stque  hwc  censmlna  tsnta 
"Polvcrli  cxigui  jacturompressn  quicicrni."  p  3i9.* 

■11  in  Tain. 
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same  experiment  has  failed,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  rcsi  of  Virgit'aj 
description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bees  ;  butj 
dust  is  certainly  efficacious  in  causing  the(li| 
speedily  to  selile  when  ihey  are  swarming^ 
whether  it  is  that  the  diist  n.inoys  them,  of] 
that  tliey  mistake  it  for  hail  or  rain.  i 

There  is  vet  one  greater  enemy  than  all^j 
and  that  is  Man.     And  this  leads  us  (ocon- 
sider  the  dilTcrent  systems  of  management 
and  harvesting  which  he  has  adopted  ;  and 
some  consolation  it  is  that,  voriuus  as  ma^j 
be  the  plons  proposed,  there  is  only  oue  cx*J 
cepliui,  among    the   many  bee-books  wiju 
have%iely  read,  to  the  heartily  expressed 
wish  that  the  murderous  i^'stem  of  stifling 
the   bees  may   be   wholly  condemned  and 
abolished,      ludeed,  if  Mr.  Cotton's  staie- 
meni  be  correct,  England   shares  with   the 
valley  of  Chamouni  the  exclusive  infamy  of 
destroying  the  servants  who^e  toil  has  been 
so  serviceable.     Cohbet  says  it  is  whimsi- 
cal to  save  the  bees,  if  you  take  the  honey  { 
but  on  the  other  hand,  to  sacrihce  them  for 
the  sake  of  it,  is  kilting  the  goose  for   her 
golden  eggs.     A  middle  line  is  the  safest : 
take  a  part.     First,  be  sure  thai  you  leave 
enough  lo  carry  a  slock  fairly  through  the 
winter — soy  301b».,  hive   and  all— and  the 
surplus  is  rightly  your   own,  for  the  hives 
md  the  flowers  you  have  found   them,    and 
the  trouble  and  time  you  have  bestowed. 
To  devise  such  a  method  has  engaged   the 
attention  of  English  bee-masters  for  many 
generations  back;  and  lo  eke  out  the  hive 
by  a  temporary  chamber  which  may  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure,  has  been  the  plan  most 
commonly  proposed.     Dr.  Bevnn  (pp.  1 15, 
120)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  differ- 
ent schemes,  to  which  wo  refer  our  readers 
curious  in  such  matters.     There  can  be  but 
three  ways  of  adding  to  a   hive — first,  at 
the  top,  by  extra  boxes,  small  hives,  caps, 
or  bell-glasses,  which  may  b«  called  gene- 
rally the   storifying    system — {we  use  the 
bee-man's  vocabulary  as  we  find   ii)  ;  se- 
condly, at  the  side,  by  box.  Ate.,  called  the 
collateral  system  ;  and  thirdly,  by  inserting 
additional  room  at  the  bottom,  called  nadir- 
ing.     To  enter  into  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  these  plans  would  be   to 
write  a  volume  ;  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with   Dr.  Bevan's  general   rule, 
which  we  think  experience  fully  bears  out, 
that    old    stocks   should    be    tupcred  and 
swarms   be   nadired.      Side-boxes   are    the 
leading   feature  of  Mr.  Xutt's  plan,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  lectur- 
ed— hut  that  there  is  nothing  new  in   this, 
j  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  io  1756  by 
We  know  how  often  ibis  |  tho  ficv.  Sic^hca  VVViV*.^^ '^CtiUoitriA  Bwc 
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hoxts^'^  wi]I  suflicrcntly  »how.    The  object 
orMr.  Nutt's  system  is  to  prevent  kwarm- 
ing,  wbich  he  tfceins  to  consider  an  unnatu- 
rat  process,  nnd  forced   upon   ilie  bees  by 
the  nnrrowneftsand  heai  of  the  hive,  caused 
by  an  overgrown  popiilntion.     To  thii  we 
altogether  demur:  the  unnaium!  pnrt  of  ihc 
mailer  is  that  which,  by  inducing  an  ariifi- 
cial  tetnpeTBture,  prevents   ihe  old  Queen 
from  indulg'iiig  her  nomadic   propensities, 
and,   like   the    Gothic   sovereigns   of  old, 
headin)T  the  emigrating  body  of  her  people. 
Moreover,  with    all  his  contrivnnces  Mt. 
Kult,  or  at  least  hi&  followers, cannot  ^lolly 
prevent  swarming — the  old  people  stiw  con- 
trive to  make  their  home  *'  loo  hot"  for  the 
young'  oncR.     But  grent   praise   is  due  to 
him  for  the  attention  u-liich  he  has  called 
to  the  ventilation  of  the   hive.     Whatever 
be  ihe  system  pursued,  this  is  a  point  thai 
should  never  be  neglected,  and  henceforth 
a  thermometer,   much   as  the  idea  was  at 
first  ridiculed,  must  be  considered  an  indis- 
pensable accompaniment   to  a    bee-house. 
To  preserve  a  proper  temperature  within, 
the  bees  themselrefl  do  all  they  can  ;  and  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  see  them  on  a  hot  day 
fanning  awny  Willi  their  "  innny-tvviulililig 
wingi  at  the  entrance  of  the    hive,    while 
.others  arc  similarly  employed  inside,  ciea- 
Uiug  such  a  current  of  oir,  that  a  inper  ap- 
'plied  to  the  inlei  of  the  hive  would  be  very 
I  sensibly  afTccted  by  it.*     Mr.  Nmi's  boolc 
lis  worth  reading  for  ibis  part  of  the  subject 
, alone: — but  our  own   experience,   backed 
fay  innumerable  other  instances  within  our 
knowledge,  is  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  hi» 
boxes;  uud  even  those  bee-keepers  who  con- 
tinue them,  as  partially  successful,  have  not 
[yet  got  over  the  disappointment  caused  by , 
\\tis  exaggerated  statements  of  the  produce. 
Before  entering  furtlier  on  the  varieties 
\o(  hives,  we  must  premise  for  the  uninitia- 
ted that  bees  almost  invariably  bepin  build- 
ing their  comb  from  the  top,  continuing    it 
down  as  far  nn  room  allows  them,  and  linish- 
^ing  it  olfat  the  bottom  in  a  raiher  irrcgu- 
Llar    curved   line.     Each   comb    contains  a 
double   set   of  honey-cells,   dos^a-dot,  in  a 
horizontal  pnsiiion.      To  support  these  in 
common  siraw-bives  cross-stick*  are  used, 
around  which  the  bees  work,  so  that  the 
L<comb  is  necessarily  much  broken  in  detach- 

•  Perhaps  Dr.  Rwd  mifrl'i  wWe  r  hint  fromtbem 

[in  pls»  of  bis  inunstrouB  appnraios  Bad  tuwrrs  thai 

l)ui-BiibelB.ibcl.    Ii  orveron  bcihiisuch  furoacch 

_  U>il  chambcrj  .ind  vrois  arc  neceswiry  lo  procure  »n 

;e<inablf   and   pare  aimosphere      When  we  hsr* 

fapeni  (h«  £80,000  [w<r  ihjnb  that  was  the  sum  roied 

It  this  purpose  for  ihc  new  Uousei  of  Parliament; 

re  shall  liiul  ouiaomc  iimpler  way. 
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ing  it  from  these  supports.     Nonr  it  having 
been  observed  that  bees,  unless  obstructe 
always  work  their  combs  exactly  pa/alle 
and  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  a  hive  ba 
been  constructed  somewhat  in  the  shape 
a  common  straw  one,  only  tapering  more 
towards  the  bottom,  and  havmg  a  lid  lift- 
ing off  just  where  the  circumference  is  the 
largest.     On  removing  the  lid  are  seen  ba 
about  an  inch  and   a   hulf  npnrt,    runni 
parallel  from  the   front  to  the  back  of  tb< 
hive,  and  these  being  fixed  into  a  ring  of 
wood  that  goes   round   the   hive,  are   r 
movable  at  pleosure.     Now  it  is    obvion 
that,  could  we  always  get  the  bees  to  ban 
iheir  combs  along  these  burs,  the  removal  o\ 
one  or  two   of  them  at  a  time  would  b« 
very  simple  way  of  procuring  a  fair  sha 
of  honey  without  otherwise  disturbing  th 
hive;  but   how  to  get  the  bees  aUvays  to< 
build    in  this  direction  was  the  question 
This  Hubcr  solved  ;  he  fixed  a  small  pice 
of  comb  underneath  each  of  the  bars  eiicti 
parallel ;  the  bees  followed  their  leader, 
that  any  one  of  the  pendant  combs  inigh 
be  lifted  up  on  the  bar,  the  bar  be  replace ' 
nnd    the    bees  set   to  work  again.      Thi 
starting-point   for  them  to  commence  fro 
is  called  the  guide-comh.and  the  hive  iisel 
though  somewhat   modified,  we   have  th 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  renders 
that    of  the    Hreek  ittlands    {J\~aiUTaltst\ 
Library^  p-  l^S);  the  very  form    perha^ 
from  which  the  Corycian  old  man,  bringin 
it  from   Asia   Minor,    produced    his   carl 
swarms; — from    which    Aristotle   hiin&e 
may  have  studied, — and  which,  no  doubi 
made  nf  the  reeds  or  ozicrs  of  the  Ilyssu 
had  its  place  in  the  garden  of  Socrates — 

"  That  wise  old  man  by  sweet  Hytnetitu'  hill." 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  p.  96  of  Dr. 
Bevnn's  book  for  the  Inter  improvement; 
upon  this  hive,  as  respects  brood  and  honey' 
cells  (for  these  are  of  different  dcptha),  an 
ihe  fixing  of  the  gutde-coinb,  suggested 
Mr.  Golding  of  Hunton,  who,  together  wit 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Duiib&r,  has  rendered  ver 
valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  Bevau's  t 
searches. 

It  is  no  slight  recommendation   of  Mr. 
Golding  Id  our  good  graces  to  lenm  that  so 
practised  a  beo-master  has  discarded  boxe 
from  his  apiary,  and    almost  entirely   re 
stricted  himself  to  the  use  of  straw-htve 
and  this    not  from  any  fancy  about  thei 
appearance,  but  from  a  lengthened  cxper: 
enco   of  their  advantage.     For  ourselves, 
we  dare  hardly  avow,  in  this  proBi-lovin 
oge,  how  mnny  pounds  of  honey  we  wool 
yearly  sacrifice  for  the  take  of  preserving 
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tbe  associations  thnt  tSrong  nrnnnd  a  cot- 
tAge-hive.     To  set  up  in  our  humble  garden 
the  grccn-paiaied  wooden  box,  ivhich  Mr. 
Null  calls  the  "  Temple  of  Nature,"  in  place 
of  our    time-honored    straw   hive,    whose 
Rizbt  \n  as  pleasant  to  our  eyes  as  '*  the  hum 
of  murtnuring  bee"  i«  to  our  ears  ! — we  had 
as  lief  (■reel  a  Pantheon  or  a  red-brick  mect- 
ing-houisc  on  tlic  «>ite  of  our  village  church. 
ir  oar  livelihood  depended  on  the  lost  ounce 
of  boDcy  we  could  drain  from  our  starving 
Iteetf    necessity,  which  is  a  stern  mistress, 
might    drive    an  tu    hard    measure:!,   and, 
tecundum    arttm,  they  being  uned  to  It,  we 
mi^ht  suffocate  ihcm  "astbouj;h  wc  lored 
Ihpm;"   but  to  give  up — and  after   all   for 
a  doubtful  or  a  dis-adi'nniage- — ^ihe  pleasant 
light  of  a  row  of  cleanly  hives   of  platted 
straw,  the  very  form  and  fashion  of  one  of 
which  is  su    identified   with    ils  blithe  in- 
liabitani,  that  without  it  n  bee  sc^ms  with- 
out its  home — to  caist  away  as  nought  every 
childhood  associa'ion,— the  little  woodcut 
in  Watts's  llyinns, — the  hive-shaped  sugnr- 
basin  of  the  nursery, — the  penny  print  thnt 
we  have  covered  with  coatings  of  gamboge 
' — to  lose  forever  the  sight  of  the  new  straw 
hackle  that  jauntily  caps  it   like  the  head- 
dress of    an    Ewiiiimaux    beau — ^to   bo  no 
longer  cheered  in  the  hot  dusty  city  by  the 
refre.Hhing  symbol  that  "  babbles  of  green 
fields"  in  tlic    midst  of  a    hardwaremnn's 
•hop — this  would  be  too  much  for  us,  f>ven 
though    we  mi^-ht  thus    have  assisted,  as 
Mr.  Huish  would  say,  '*  lo  unlock  the  stores 
of  apiarian  science,  and  disperse  the  mists 
of  prejudice  by  the  penetrating  rays  of  phi- 
losophy."    We  would  rather  bear  the  char- 
acter of  heathenish  barb'irium  to  the  day  of 
oar  death,  and  have   ItiviU  written  on  our 
tomb.     Seriouily,  it  is  no   slight  pleasure 
we  should  thus  forego ;  and  pleasure,  sim* 
pie  and  unalloyed,  is   not  so  cheap    or  so 
tangible  a  commodity  in  this  life  that  we 
can   nflbrd  to  throw  away  any  thing    (hat 
produces  it,  even  though  it  hung  but  on  the 
gossamer  thread  of  a  fnncy. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  anch  consid- 
erations, which,  think  and  write  as  we  may, 
would,  we  fear,  have  but  little  inducnce 
with  tlie  practical  bee-keeper,  we  are  con- 
vinct-d  thai  the  moderate  temneratore  which 
a  straw  hive  produces,  both  m  summer  and 

I  winter,  will  not  easily  be  conterbalanccd 
by  any  other  advantages  which  boxes  otTcr ; 
and  as  for  management,  there  is  scarcely 
any  system  or  form  to  which  straw  may 
not  be  accommodated  One  of  the  greatest 
complaints  against  it,  harboring  moths 
and  other  insects,  might  be  obviated  by  two 
:  ihieo  good  coats  of  paint  inside  j  and 
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this  too  would  6ar6  the  bees  from  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  nibbling  ofTand  smoothing 
down  the  rough  edges  of  the  straw 

Those  who  have  &een  the  beautiful  bel1< 
glasses  full  of  virgin  honey  from  Mr.  Xult'i 
hives,  which  were  exbibiicd  lately  eithel 
at  the  Polytechnic  or  Adelaide  Onlleryi 
and  still  more  thoae  who  have  laBlcd  ihec 
on  the  breakfsst-table,  may  perliups  fa 
that  boxes  only  can  produce  hnncy  in  s( 
pure  and  elcgimt  a  form  ;  but  by  a  verj 
simple  alteration  in  the  common  straw 
hive  this  may  be  efTecled,  as  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Payne's  "Improved  Cuttagchive"  wiit 
show.  His  bonk  is  a  very  useful  one,  from 
ita  practical  and  concise  directions^  and 
perfectly  free  from  any  thing  tike  being 
*^  got  up."  The  only  fault  of  bis  hive  secma 
to  be  its  flat  lop. 

Mr.  Bagster  s  book  chiefly  recommends  ii- 
•elf  to  us  by  the  promise  of^  a  new  '*  Ladies* 
Safety  Hive  "  VVe  are  always  a  litilo  shy 
of  these  schemes  for  "  Shaving  made  Easy," 
and  '^Evory  Man  his  own  Tuoili-drawer," 
which  go  to  do  away  with  the  division  of 
labor,  ond  bring  every  thing  '*  within  the 
level  of  the  meanest  capacity  ;"  and  though 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  in  character 
than  thai  the  lady-gardener  [^liuuld  have  her 
bee-house,  where  «he  mayobsierve  the  work* 
ings  and  habits  of  this  "Feminine  Monar- 
chy," yet,  fur  aught  we  see,  it  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable for  her  to  clean  her  own  shoes  as  to 
take  her  own  honey.  And  yet  this  is  the 
only  object  or  new  feature  about  Mr. 
Bngstcr's  plan.  Practically,  wc  should 
consider  his  centre  box  to  be  as  much  too 
large  as  the  side  ones  are  too  ."mall. 

The  fact  is,  that  safclv  from  bees  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  any  moiliflcation  of  hive  or 
bce-dresa  whatever.  If  a  roan  means  to 
keep  bees,  he  must  make  them  his  friends  ; 
and  the  same  ifualities  which  will  ensure 
him  golden  opiuiuns  in  any  otlier  walk  of 
life  are  those  which  make  a  good  bcc- 
master.  Firmness  of  mind  with  kindness 
of  manner  will  enable  you  lo  do  with  them 
what  you  will-  Like  horses,  they  know  if 
you  are  afraid  of  them,  and  wilt  kick  and 
plunge  accordingly.  Like  children  and 
dogs,  ihcy  find  out  in  a  moment  if  you  are 
fond  of  them,  and  su  meet  you  halfway. 
But,  like  the  best-tempered  people  in  the 
world,  there  are  limes  and  seasons  when 
the  least  interruptioa   will  put  ihcm  out— 

"  u[  fonJ  UgeDtem 
Aul  (aeliam  impellal  quovis  wrmone  mrileMap." 

X  sharp  answer  or  a  sharp  sling  on  such 
occasions  will  only  be  a  caution  lliat  we 
must  watch  our  opporlunil^(  h<:vv«.\  ^wi  ^^ 
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future.  He  wlio  rushes  T)elwecD  contenJ- 
tn}{  armies  must  not  complain  of  the  tlying 
dariti ;  therefore  in  n  bee-battle,  unless  you 
■re  sure  you  can  assist  the  weaker  party,  it 
is  best  lo  keep  out  of  the  way.  in  rery 
hot  weather  nnd  very  high  winds^  especlnlly 
if  one  has  much  to  do  or  to  say — who  does 
not  feel  a  little  testy  \  Bees  are  ihc  sarne. 
There  i«  one  other  cn»e  where  interference 
is  proverhinlly  il!-tnken — in  domestic  quor- 
rets  ;  and  herein  Mr.  Cotton  assures  us  that 
ihc  female  spirit  it  ns  much  alive  in  the  bee 
Bs  in  the  human  kind.  When  the  time 
eomes  in  autumn  for  turnings  the  droncft 
out  of  the  hive  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  presently),  many  think  they  can 
assist  their  beea  in  getting  rid  of  these  ud- 
profitable  spouses,  and  so  destroy  them  as 
fast  as  tlicy  arc  turned  out;  this  uncalled- 
for  meddling  is  often  very  fiercely  resented, 
and  the  bee-keeper  finds  to  his  cost,  like 
the  good-iialured  neighbor  who  proflcred 
ihU  mediation  on  the  "  toast  and  bread-and- 
butter"  qucRtion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond, 
that  volunteer  peacemakers  in  matrimonial 
strife 

"  Are  sure  to  grl  a  tling  for  their  palos." 

At  alt  other  times  they  are  most  tractable 
creaturc!>,  espcciully  when,  ns  at  swarming 
I  lime,  they  are  in  some  measure  dependent 
'  on  man's  aid.  They  are,  as  a  villager  once 
told  us,  "quite  htimbic  bees  then."  They 
Undoublcdly  recognise  their  own  master  j 
and  even  a  stranger,  if  a  bee-keeper,  soon 
finds  himself  at  home  with  them.  What 
they  cannot  bear  is  to  he  breathed  upon  ; 
and  as  people  ignorant  of  their  ways  are 
very  apt  to  begin  bufleting  and  blowing 
when  bees  seem  disposed  to  attack  them, 
it  will  be  serviceable  for  them  to  keep  this 
hint  in  mind.  The  Rev.  John  Thorley, 
who  wrote  In  1744,  gives  a  frightful  ac- 
count of  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  upon  his 
1  maid's  head — the  fear  being  not  that  they 
would  sting  her  to  death,  as  stories  have 
been  told,*  but  that  they  would  stifle  the 
poor  girl,  for  ihey  covered  her  whole  face. 
Presence  of  mind  failed  neither — he  bade 
her  remain  quite  still,  and  searched  for  the 
queen,  whom  her  loyal  people  follo%ved 
with  delight  as  he  conducted  her  safe  to 
her    hive.      Sometimes,    however,    where 

•  For  falBl  cBMTft,  an«  of  vhtt^h  is  rvlalM  hv  Mr. 
.Lawrence  in  his  Biu^gical  Lectures,  we  Ur.  Bcvnn, 
[p.  333.  AnimaU  have  been  rrequenil}-  faially  at- 
Llflckrtl  by  them.  Builerielthof  "a  hnrne  in  the  heai 
raf  ike  iay  luuVioeuvor  a  hedge,  un  the  ulhci  iiiilr  vf 
[which  vra-i  ■  «alf  ofbees;  wtiilehe  Mood  ntnlriing 
!«iih  his  head,  as  his  maimer  is.  because  ol  the  flie^, 
hhfl  bees  fall  upon  him,  anil  killeil  hiffl."  This  ex- 
pemf)lifie^  (he  pmreib  of  (he  danger  lo  som«  fulk  in 
■'loultlng  overa  hedge." 
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presence  of  mind  is  wnnting,  or  where  they 
have  been  accidentally  disturbed,  very  sen 
ous  consequences  ensue.     The   inhabitant 
of  the  Isles  of  Greece  transport  their  biri 
by   sea,    in    order   to   procure    chnnge 
pasture  for  their  bees.    Huish  relates  (p.' 
'2S7)  that 

•■  Not  long  aj^o  a  hive  on   one  of  thc»e  vcsmIi 
wia  ovcrtunKd,  and  the  bees  spread  thei 
over  ttte  whole  veMcl.    They  attacked  the 
with  great  fury,  who.  to  savp  ibcmselrea, 
ashore-    Iticy  could  not  return  to  their  boat  trat 
thp  bwswcrcin  a  stats  of  iranq'iillily,  havinjr  _ 
vionitlypruvided  then»<elv-i>a  wiiti  proper  ingredient 
far  creating  a  smobe,  to  aiifTocate  the  bees   in 
of  a  renewal  of  their  boilillty." 

The  Bee-volume  of  the  "  Naturalist^a  hit 
hrary  "  supplies  us  with  an  anecdote,  ii 
which  the  anger  of  the  bees  was  turned  t( 
a  more  profitable  purpose — 

"  A  small  privateer  with  forty  or  fifly  men,  bai 
inff  on  board  some  hivc»  made  of  earthenware  rolL 
or  bcpis  was  pursued  by  a  Turkish  galk-y  manned 
by  500  seamen  and  soldiers.     As  soon  as  the  latter 
came  aloii^r^idei  the  crew  of  the  pnvsttcr  oMunt 
Uio  ri;;^irig  witli  their  IiIvof,  and  hurled  them  doi 
ni)  llie  dvck  of  llie  galley.     The  Titrks.  asumiif 
at  this  novel  mo<li>  uf  warfarp.and  unabk*  tu  defend 
ilieiiiselves  from  the  stings  of  the  enraged  bcc«,l 
came  so  t(->rnlk'd  ihst  th«?y  thought  of  nothing  ' 
how  lo  escape  their   fury  ;  while  the  crew  of  _ 
tumnll  vc9se).  defi^iided  by  masks  sad  gloves,  tt 
u|Pon  iheir   enemies  sword  in  hand*  and   csptui 
Uie  vvesul  almost  wttlioul  resJsUnco-." — p.  Itt4 

It  must  strike  the  reader  how  well-rui 
nished  this  vessel  must  have  been  to  affbr 
on  the  moment  "masks  and  gloves  "fa 
forty  or  fifty  men.  In  these  disturbed  tiroei 
tlio  followiiifr  receipt  lo  disperse  a  mob  ma] 
perhapH  he  found  useful.  We  have  beat 
of  a  water-engine  being  effectirely  emplo] 
ed  in  the  same  service. 

"During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  •  tima 
war  in  15*'25,   a   mob  of  peasants  ossembting 
HoKnstcin,  in  Thurinj^iB,  altemnted  to  pillnjre  il 
house  nf  tlio  minisiur  of  Rleufle,  who,  bavini 
vain  employed  all  his  eloqui-nce  to  dissuade  tl 
from  their  design,  ordered  his  domestics  to  fw 
his  bee-hivea  and  throw  them  in  the  middle  of  thil 
furious  mob.     The  ufTjct  was  what  mi^ht  be  ei 
petted ;  thuy  were  itoaiedistoly  put  lo  fiiglil, 
happy  to  escape  uustung." — jN'ot.  Lib.,  p.  105. 

As  we  should  be  sorry  to  arouse  thfl  fni 
of  our  readers,  our  object  being  rnthcr  t( 
enamor  them  of  bees,  we  will  console  thei 
— too  much  perhaps  in  the  fashion  of  Job*l 
friends — with  an  anecdote  which  appear 
lately  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  of  an  elder)] 
gentleman  upon  whose  face  a  s^-arm  of  be< 
alighted.  With  great  presence  of  mind  b^ 
lifted  up  his  hat,  hive-like,  over  his  hea^ 
when  the  bees,  by  their  natural  instincti 
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once  recognising  so  convenient  a  home,  be- 

»k  themsclre«  to  hi*  hend-gear — it  surely 

»t    hnve   been    a  tpide^wakr — which  he 

tn  quiellv  conveyed  into  his  garden.     Had 

fidgcleu  and  ftustcrcd,  as  most  old  j^en- 

len— and  youn^  ones  loo — would  ha\e 

te   in   hilt  situaiton,  he  would  doubtlees 

re  presented  the  same  pitiable  object  that 

renders  must  rpinember  in  HoodV  ludi- 

Ctotis  ftkotch  of  '*  an  unfortunate  Bee-ing." 
One  of  the  most    ilnn^ernus  senricef,  r« 
Hfey  well  be  imagined,  is  tlmt  ofiiikintr  thciv 
^■ney,  when  this  is  attempted  without  sulfo- 
^■ling,  or  stiipcryin^,  or  any  of  ihoHe  other 
^EethodR  which  leave  the  hive  free.     This 
vhoold  be  done  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day 
when  moiil  of  the  beefi  are  abroad  ;  and  then 
in  thu«e  bivec  where  the    removal  can  be 
Bade  from  the  top  the  danger  is  more  ima- 
Hhtaiive  than  rrnl.      Therommon  birbaroiis 
plan  is  to  s(itfi>eate    the   ivhole  ptock   with 
sulphur,  nnd  then,  as  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
mnd  dead  bees  do  not  use  theirs,  it  is  very 
easy  to  cat  out  the  comb  at  your  leisure. 
Bui  in  any  case  Mr.  Cotton'*  plan  is  farpre- 
femble.    Instend  of  nufl'nenting,  he  stupefies 
them.     Instead  of  the  brimvtonc-mntcb,  he 
ttber$,  when  half  ripe,  a  fungus  (F.pul- 
'W/eo/M)  which  grown  in  damp  meadows, 
lieb     country-folk    call  "  pijff-bnlK"    ^' 
Trog*!  cheese,"  or  "  hunt,"  or  "  puckfist,"  I 
les  it  till  it  will  hold  fire  like  tinder,  and 
■n  appliei  it  to  the  hive  in  what  he  calls 
smoker."  The  been  being  ihiia  rendered 
lite  hnrmk'M,  any   operation  of  the  hive, 
ich  as  taking  the  hnnry,  cutting"  out  old 
»inb,  removing  the  queen, or  joining  aiocks. 
ly  he  most  eanly  performed.     The  bees 
ly  be  then  handled  like  a  sample  of  grain. 
lis  plan  of  fiimigaiion — winch  he  does  not 
tofese  himself  the  author  of,  but  to  hove 
irrowed  from  the  work  of  the  before-men- 
kned  Mr.  Thorley,  reprinted  in  the  "  Bee- 
>ok" — we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
praclical  part  of  Mr.  Cotton's  book, — 
icticnl,  wp    mean,  to  apinrinn    purposes; 
>r    there  \a  excellent   advice   leavened  np 
ith  the  bec>matter,  which  will  apply  etguah 
to  all  renders.     The   rest   ofhis  system, 
rith  which  we  own   ourselves  to  have  been 
little  puzzled,  is  too  near  an  approximation 
Nult's  to  retiniro  further  explanation  or 
rial.     We  should   guess  from  the  present 
»rm  of  his  book — which,  originnlly  pub- 
fthedin  the  form  of  two   "Leitprato  Coi- 
iger*  from  a  ConservatiTe  Rec-kcepcr,"  is 
>w  aent  forth  in  one  of  the  moji  elegant 
>lume»  that  ever  graced  a  librnry-table — 
It  be  it  convinced  that  his  plan  is  not  ad- 
mtageoux  for   the  poor;   and   therefore, 
ihough  upwards  of  2*,000  copies  of  liis  first 
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"  Letters"  were  sold,  he  has  forborne  to 
press  further  upon  thenri  a  doubtful  good. 
This  is,  however,  oijrown  conjecture  entire- 
ly, from  what  we  know  of  the  failure  of  hi« 
system  amimg  our  friends,  and  from  what 
we  gniher  of  his  own  chorocter  in  the  pages 
of  his  book.  In  this  we  think  he  has  acted 
welt  and  wisely.  Detightcd  as  we  ourselves 
have  been  with  many  pnrts  of  his  volume, 
we  think  he  has  failed  inthnt  most  difficult 
of  all  styles  to  the  scholar — "writing  down" 
to  the  poor.  In  saying  this  we  mean  no  dia. 
paragemeni  to  Mr.  Cotton,  for  wc  arc  not 
prepared  at  this  moment  with  the  name  of  a 
single  highly-educated  man  who  has  com- 
pletely Buereeded  in  this  task.  Banyan  tod 
Cobboit,  the  two  poor  man's  atiihors  in  very 
different  schools,  came  from  the  tinker's 
forge  and  the  pluugh-iail.  It  is  not  enough 
to  write  plain  Saxon  and  short  sentences — 
though  how  mnny  professed  writers  for  the 
unlearned  neglect  even  points  like  these! — 
the  mode  of  thinking  must  run  in  the  same 
current  os  that  uf  the  people  whom  we  wish 
to  instruct  ond  picaso,  so  that  nothing  short 
nf  being  one  of  them,  or  living  coustaotly 
among  them, 

"  III  }ov  ami  iu  iHjrrow,  through  praiie  and  tbroagh 

being  conversant  not  only  with  their  afflic- 
j  tions  and  enjoyments,  and  ordinary  life,  but 
I  even  with  their  whims  and  crotchets,  their 
follies  nnd  crimes,  will  fit  a  man  to  be  their 
book-friend.  Where  a  million  can  write  for 
the  few,  there  arc  but  few  who  can  write  for 
the  million.  Wiinessihe  unread  pamphlets, 
written  and  dtalribitted  with  the  kindliest 
feelidg,  thnt  crowd  the  cottager's  shelf.  We 
grieve  thnt  this  is  n  fact,  but  we  are  convin- 
ced of  the  truth  of  it.  We  grieve  deeply,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  scholarly  men  at  this 
moment,  writing  books,  full  of  the  best  pos- 
sible truths  for  the  lower — and  indeed  for  all 
— classes  of  this  country,  and  thousands  ot 
good  men  distrihuiing'them  as  fnut  as  they 
come  out,  in  the  fond  idea  that  these  books 
arc  working  a  change  as  extensive  as  their 
circulation.*  Thnt  they  are  doing  good  in 
many  qnnrlers  we  gladly  admit,  but  we  will 
venture  lo  sny  ihoi  there  is  not  one  amone 
ibu  many  thousands  published  that  will  bold 
its  ronk  as  a  cottage  classic  fifty  years 
hence  ;  and  that  not  from  want  of  interest 
iu  the  subjects,  but  uf  style  and  tone  to 
tench  the  poor  man's  heart.  The  mode  of 
thought  and  expression  in  some  of  these 
well-meaning  books  is  perfectly  ludicAus 
to  any  one  who  has  pcrsonol  knowledge  of 

,  Tlia  wic  of  *uc1i  Iiookfl  U  no  t«st  of  their  teal 
l>o|Hilariiy,  a*  a  Itiinilrcd  aio  given  lo,  where  one  is 
bought  \>y,  lli«  poor. 


a  Uborer*B  Imliit  of  mind.  However,  Mr, 
Cotton^s  book,  (hough  not  quiie  an  euccesn- 
ful  as  we  rould  wt&h,  is  very  (at  indeed 
from  pnrlaktng  of  the  woriti  defecis  of 
books  of  this  clafiB.  Indeed,  he  has  so  near- 
ly reached  the  point  at  which  he  has  aimed, 
that  wo  feci  cuntinually  annoyed  tliat  he 
jutfl  falls  short  of  it.  We  do  not  think  him 
happy  io  hisjokea^  nor  at  home  in  his  fnmi- 
liariiy.  From  the  famitiar  to  the  twad* 
dling  is  but  a  step,  and  a  very  short  aiep 
too.  His  Ari&toile  has  taught  him  the  (i»e 
of  proverbs  to  the  vulgar,  which  he  hati 
everywhere  taken  advnntaere  of,  though, 
with  singular  infelicity,  be  has  printed  iheni 
in  a  character — old  English- — that  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  reading  poor  can 
understand.  He  translates  a  bit  of  Latin 
(p.  309)  for  the  benefit  of  bis  •' Coiioger," 
but  leaves  a  quotation  from  Pindar  lo  be 
Greek  to  him  still !  (p.  283.)  It  i^,  how- 
ever, want  of  clearness  and  mctliod- — preut 
faults  certainly  in  a  didactic  work — of  which 
we  have  chicfiy  to  complain  in  his  "Short 
and  Simple  Letters  j"  but,  taking  the  work 
as  it  comes  to  us  in  its  present  form,  with 
its  exquisite  wood-cuU,  perfection  of  dress, 
prelude  ui*  tnottoeti  (of  which  we  have  not 
scrupled  toavsil  ourselves),  list  of  hcc-books 
(which,  though  imperfect,  particularly  as  to 
foreign  works,  is  the  first  of  the  kind) — 
appendices — reprints — extracts,  etc., — we 
hardly  kiiaw  a  book  of  the  kind  that  has  of 
late  pleased  uti  more.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  every  ornament,  within  and  without, 
introducfs  cither  the  bee  itself,  or  its  work- 
manship, rc/lecls  great  credit  on  the  de- 
signer, and  on  the  eagraver,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Whimper,  to  who&e  labors  tho  author  pays 
a  well-earned  compliment.  Professing  no 
sort  of  arrangement,  it  is  iho  perfection  of 
a  scrap-book  for  the  gentleman  or  lady  bee- 
keeper. 

The  great  interest,  however,  in  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's work  lies  in  the  conclusion.  He  is 
one  of  that  noble  crew,  mamly  drafted 
from  the  ranks  of  aristocratti:  Eton,  that 
hare  gone  out  in  the  first  mivKionary  en- 
terprise that  has  left  the  shores  of  England, 
worthy  of  the  Church  and  country  that 
sent  them.  The  good  sbip  Tomntin  sailed 
from  Plymouth  fur  New  Zealand  on  the 
26ih  of  December,  ISil,  St.  Stephen's  day, 
with  a  "goodly  fellowship"  of  emigrants, 
schoolmasters,  deacons,  and  priests,  with 
a  Jiiihop  ai  their  head.  And  we,  an  Apostol- 
icdCburch,  Imve  been  these  many  years  in 
learning  the  first  lessona  of  Apostolic  dis- 
cipline and  order!  wasting  the  lives  and 
energies  of  an  isolated  clergy — a  few  for- 
lorn hopes  sent  out  without  a  commander 
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to  conquer  tho  strongholds  of  heatheni* 
However,  it  is  never  too  lute  to  do  vn 
Tbo  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  consecraii^ 
of  five  bishops  to  the  colonics,  williio  t| 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  August 
which  produced  an  elTect  on  ihosv  w| 
witnessed  it  which  will  not  soon  pass  awi 
shows  that  the  Church  is  not  neglectful 
lier  duties;  though  they,  like  the  bisi 
of  New  Zealand,  should  have  led  the  vbiT 
on  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  inkiead  uL 
following  after  a  lapse  of  years,  uben 
usurpations  of  w^hinm  and  ditforder  tia^ 
more  than  trebled  the  difHculty  of  ihi 
task.  There  are  among  the  crew  uf  il 
gallant  vessel — and  not  least  of  thai  nui 
ber,  the  chief  Shepherd  himself,  and  o^ 
author  Bee-master — men  of  the  highi 
mental  attainments,  of  the  gentlest  bloi 
on  whom  our  Public  Schools  and  Univf 
sities  had  showered  their  most  hanorabl 
rewards,  nnd  to  whom,  hud  they  remained 
in  this  country,  the  most  splendid  prospec 
opened — who  have  yet  borne  to  give 
all  these  prospects  and  sever  all  the  ties, 
blood  and  old  affection,  to  crossL,  at  l{ 
call  of  the  Church,  in  the  service  of  ibi 
Master,  half  a  world  of  ocean  to  an  isli 
unfrequented  and  barbarous,  and  whef 
for  at  least  many  years  lo  come,  they  mi 
give  up  all  idea,  not  of  luxury  and  comfort, 
but  of  what  they  have  liitherlo  deemed 
very  necessaries  of  existence  ;  Bnd.whaij 
more  to  such  mea,  the  refmcmenla  of 
tellcciuBl  intercourse  nnd  the  churiiies 
polished  life.  God  forbid  that  we  sboi 
not  have  a  heart  lo  sympathize  in 
struggles  of  those  uneducated  and  entht 
astic,  but  often  misguided  men,  who 
sent  out  with  the  Bible  in  their  liand 
voluntary  associations  on  a  pitiable  pi 
mcni  barely  greater  than  what  they  migLt 
have  earned  with  their  hands  in  their  own 
parish:  it  is  tho  system  and  the  comforta* 
ble  committee  at  home  with  which  we 
quarrel,  not  with  the  painful  missionaries 
themselves;  but  while  we  grieve  over 
martyred  Williams,  we  have  nothing 
common  with  that  sympathy  which  is 
nopolized  by  the  exertions  of  missionary 
lisans,  enured  from  their  cradle  to  a  lifei 
hardship,  and  which  can  feel  nothing 
the  tenfold  deprivations,  menial  and  budii 
both  in  what  they  encounter  and  what  tl 
leave  behind,  which  the  rich  and  tlie  e( 
cated  endure,  who  are  authoritatively  coi 
missioned  to  plant  the  standard  of 
Croaa  wiihin  the  ark  of  Christ's  Charch' 
our  distant  colonies.  It  becomes  m  w| 
sit  luxuriously  in  our  drawing-roomi 
home,  reading  (be  last  new  volume  id  obt 
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ly  chairs,  to  east  a  thought  from  time 
ftimc  oa  the  labors  of  these  men,  uf  like 
les  snil  habits  with  oiirKclves,  and  en* 
them  in  iheir  noble  worlr,  be  it  in 
ealaad  or  elsewhere,  not  only  in 
KHshes  and  cnsily-utlcrcd  "  God- 
It/'  but  in  denyint;  ourselves  some- 
what of  our  mnny  daily  comforts  in  for- 
wardin?  that  cause  which  they  have  **  left 
^i"  lo  follow.* 

tut  the  connection  which  nil  thin  has 
|lh  our  present  subject  is,  that  in  the 
le  ship  n-ith  this  "glorious  company," 
Cotton  has  taken  out  with  him  four 
>cba  of  bees:  the  difTerent  methods 
stortnET  away  may  be  seen  in  pa^^e 
yj.  Seizing',  and,  wc  are  sure,  i^liidly 
>iiiag,  a  hint  thrown  out  in  Mr.  IVtre^s 
book  on  New  Zealand,  of  the  grcut  honey- 
harvest  in  the  native  flowers,  with  no  la- 
borers to  gather  it,  ho  is  currying  out  the 
rat  bees  which  have  ever  visited  those  isl- 
idtt.  "  I  hope,"  be  ssys — and  who  does  not 
iin  in  this  hope  of  Bishop  Sclwyn's  chap- 
i{ — "that  many  n  busy  bee  of  mine  will 

'  Gather  honey  nil  the  liny 
From  every  opening  Sower' 

Phorminm   tenax  in    New   Zealand.       I 
>pe,"  he  adds,  "  a  bee  will  never  be  kilted 
New  Zealand,  for  I  shall  start' the  native 
;-kecper  in  the  no-killin;;  way  ;  and  when 
Icy  have  learned  to  be  kind  to  them,  they 
vill  learn  to  be  more  kind  one  to  onotlicr." 
It  is  probable  that  the  produce  of  the  bees 
^hoy    be    made    useful    to   the    inhabitants 
^Bemselves;  but  wc  much  question  whether 
^piy  exportation  could   be  made  of  wax  or 
Honey.     It  is  too  fnr  to  send   the  latter; 
and,    in    wax-gathering;,    the    domesticated 
hivea   can  never  compete   with  the     wild 
bee»'  neata  o(  Africa,  which  furnish  much 
the  largest  amount  for  our  markets.     Sier- 
ra  Leone,   Morocco,    and    other   parts   of 
frica,  produce  four  times  as  much  wax  for 
irhome  consumption  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
)rld  toijether.     The  only  other  country 
>m  which  our  snpply  has  been  gradually 
ireasiog  ii  (he  United  Slates,  and  that  is 

GroAl  credit  in  itua  lu   llio  New  Zealarirl  rnm- 

Wf,  who  hftre  ooni»il(cd  llmir  iaiarcst  as  well  ax 

cir  duty  in   the   Mietnlily  of  tUoir  Episcopal  fn- 

kwmeni.     Tlvvrfl  can  ha  no  ihiulit  ihni  tlii*  eitab' 

iment  ilinro  of  a  nrRiiUr  clerKy  will  he  a  Rrefti 

ItiOtfntcnl  to  ihc  be^t  nhtsi  oT  ftottlorn  lo  fix  on 

eh  a  tpol  r>r  tttp  port  of  ihcir  deitinRtion.     A 

^r-   ii..,<i^h  inB<k<|ii>tlr  mm  hnrinit  baen  already 

.  the  i;onoral  piutn?aci  of  founding  Co- 

|irio«.  we  would  now  iiiggeit  to  our 

i;Iu«ia»lic.-»l     tnler»      that    aaparaie     committees 

>Dld  be  futlbwith  rormcd  of  porton*  intoreeird  in 

■ml   ciilonii'f,   for   inoroaslng  to  som'Jihind; 

proper  »iiti\  EpiiPOpnl  cniiiiwitirntfl  Cot   fiir- 

ibc  causa  of  tbo  Church  in  each  pBrticulnr 


but  small.  The  import  of  wax  a1t0{Feiher 
has  been  steadily  declining:  in  1839  it 
come  10  6311  cwi.  j  in  the  last  year  it  was 
but  43S3,  The  importation,  however,  of 
honpy  has,  in  the  laift  few  years,  increased 
in  an  cxiraordinnry  degree  {  615  cwi.  being 
entered  in  theyear  ending  January,  l!^3S,and 
376lcwt.  in  Inst  year:  the  foreign  VVcsi  In- 
dies, Germany,  and  Portugnl,  having  furnish- 
ed the  greater  part  of  this  inrrensed  supply. 
The  honies  of  Minorca,  Narbonnc,  and 
Normandy  are  the  most  onteemed  in  the 
markets  from  their  whiteness.  Wc  wish 
we  could  believe  the  decreased  importa- 
tion of  wax  arose  from  the  more  extensire 
Aihivation  of  the  bee  in  this  coiintrv  ;  but 
we  fear  that  the  daily — rather,  nightly — di- 
minishing show  of  wax-candles  on  our 
neighbors'  tables,  and  the  murderous  sys- 
tem of  our  honey-furmers,  combined  wilh 
the  increased  consumption  of  foreign  ho- 
ney— (fl'i.OOO  worth  of  wliich  was  im- 
pnrtcd  last  year) — tell  a  different  tale.  It 
would  be  a  better  sign  of  bee-prospcrily 
in  England  if  the  increase  in  the  iroporta* 
lion  were  removed  from  the  honey  to  the 
wax  ;  for  the  staple  of  the  wax  of  com- 
merce is  the  produce  of  the  wild  bee — 
of  the  honey  of  commerce  thai  of  the  do- 
mtisticatud  bee  ;  and  il  is  a  singular  fact, 
illustrating  the  history  of  these  two  species 
in  relation  to  civilized  and  uncivilized  man, 
that  while  the  bushmcn  of  the  Coiic  took  with 
jenloufiy  on  the  inroads  of  cultivation,  as 
destroying  the  haunts  of  the  only  live-stock 
they  possess,  the  Indians  of  America  con- 
sider the  same  insect  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  white  man,  and  say,  that  in  proportion 
OS  the  bee  advances,  the  red  man  and  the 
hufTalo  retire. 

We  hnvo  apoken  of  the  possibility  of 
bce-pasturage  being  over-slocked,  and  such 
may  be  the  case  in  certain  loealilies  in  Rne< 
land;  but  we  are  very  confident  that  thia 
is  not  the  general  slate  of  the  coualry. 
We  are  H«isiired  that  hives  might  be  muhU 
plied  in  England  tenfold,  and  yet  there 
would  be  room  :  certainly,  more  than  Hva 
times  the  quantity  of  honey  might  betaken. 
Hut  then  it  wilt  ref^uire  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  management,  more  cooHtant  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  hive,  more  liberal  feeding 
in  spring  and  uulunm,  and  more  activft 
measures  against  their  chief  Enemies.  Tm 
all  these  matters  we  must  look  to  the  high- 
er classes  to  take  the  lead.  Wo  know 
many,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  do  ROt 
keep  bees,  on  account  of  tho  murder  they 
think  themselves  forced  to  commit :  let 
such  be  assured  that  this  slaughter  is  not 
only    unnecessary,    but    uapxofitable   tao. 
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Bot,  on  the  oiTiCT  liand,  let  no  one  fancy 
that  all  be  has  to  do  is  to  procure  a  swnrm 
ftnd  a  liive,  and  bcI  it  down  in  the  garden, 
end  that  streams  nf  honey  and  money  will 
forihwiih  flow.  Bees,  liUe  every  thing  else 
that  is  worth  posse^slnp,  require  attention 
l«nd  care.  ''They  need,"«aida  poor  friend 
of  oum,  "  a  deal  of  sliepherding  ;"  and  thus, 
to  the  cotlaccr  who  can  afTord  to  give  them 
bis  lime,  ihey  may  be  mado  a  source  of 
great  pro/il,  as  well  as  pleasure.  Our  own 
Beniimenis  cannot  be  given  better  than  in 
Mr.  Cotton's  words  : — 

"  I  would  mo8t  earnestly  5eg  the  aid  of  the 
clergy  and  resident  gontrjj— but,  above  all.  llicir 
■  good  wives  ;  in  u  word,  ol"  all  wim  wiuh  to  help 
llie  poor  wlio  dwell  rniind  ahout  ttiem  in  a  fur 
hundiler  v^ay,  yrt  ]i«rhftp«  nnl  Issa  happily ;  1 
'would  beg  tliem,  one  and  all,  to  nid  me  as  a 
;  united  body  in  tenchinf?  their  poor  neir^hbors 
I  the  best  way  of  keeping  nvra  ...  A  row  of  bt-CB 
keeps  a  man  al  liome  ;  nil  liia  sjKtrc  nionitiitd  niuy 
bo  wfll  tilled  by  tindinjj  tliem,  by  wutcbinj;  tlieir 
'Ivondrou*  waya,  nud  l:y  loving  tm-m.     In  winter 
I  he  may  work  m  his  own  chlmney-comrr  ai  mn It- 
Ling  hivfa  both  ftir  Jiirnsclf  and  to  svt\.     This 
'be  will  find  olmosl  a»  profitable  af:  bin  bee«,  for 
Vell-mad^  biveft  always  meet  with  a  ready  oale. 
hAgain,  his  bcc-hiveta  are  close  to  his  cottag;c- 
'd>or  ;  he  will  learn  to  like  their  sweet  muiiic  bel- 
(ier  than  the  dry  wnicukin^  ofn  pot-houee  liJdlc. 
>  and  he  may  ti'^ten  to  it  in  the  free  air,  with  hie 
IfrlTeand  cliildren  about  him." 

The  Ultcr  port  of  this  has,  wc  fear,  a 
'  little  loo  much  uf  the  green  tint  of  Arcadia, 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  you  can  get  a  hus- 
[Vandman  to  sec  the   peculiar  excellences 
'and  beauties  of  his  own  little  world  ;  though 
[it  is  only  fair  to  adtl,  wher(>  yon  find  the 
[fxccption,  the  bee-master  is  for  tho   mosi 
part  that  man.     The  groat  matter  i^  to  cet 
the  mat!  who  docs  love  "  the  dry  s^iueaUing 
<>f  the  pot-house  liddle,"  and  the  wet  pota- 
jtionff  that  succeed  thereon,  to  keep  bees  : 
ind  this  can  only,  and  not  eOHtly  then,  be 
l3one  by  showing  him  the  profit.     Fair  and 
good  housewives — if  ye  be  readers  of  the 
Quarterly — don't  bore  him  with  long  Ice* 
tares;  don't   heap  upon    him   many  little 
books  ;  but  give  bim  a  hive  of  the  best  con- 
struction— show   him    the   management — 
and  then  buy  his  honey  ;  buy  all  he  brings, 
even  though  you  should  have  to  give  the 
■urpluB  to  some   poor  gordenless  widow. 
But  only  buy  auch  as  comes  from  an  im- 
proved hive — and   you  can't  easily  be  de- 
ceived in  this — which  presorvea  tho  bees 
ond  belters  the  honey. 

Then  when  you  pay  bim,  yon  may  read 
to  htm,  if  you  will,  the  wise  rules  of  old 
Butler — exempli  gratia  : — 

"  If  thou  wilt  have  llic  favor  of  tliy  bees  that 


i^TAicv,' 

itj  Tfmst  not  be  nnrbni 

or  uncleanly:  than  mtiitt  not eame  nmonc  tb 
Ijaving  a  simUinj;  breiih,  raiuied  eiltier  ibroM|^ 
eaiiny;  ot'  Lcel(i<,  Onions,  (laxlk',  or  by  any  oilii 
means  ;  the  noinonienciii  wbereot'  is  corrt* rtvtl ' 
II  rupol'bcer:  thou  niiitil  not  be  gi%'cu  to  ct 
fciting  or  dninkcnncw/'  i&.c.  >kc. 

He  makes  a  rery  proper  distinction,  wbi< 
our  Temperance  Societies  would  do  w* 
to  observe,  between  a. "cup  of  beer,"  at 
"  drunkennetis;"  and  indeed  there  leei 
to  bo  a  kind  of  bee-charm  in  a  moderat 
draught,  for  .Mr.  Smith,  a  dry  wriit 
enough  in  other  respects,  says,  "  Vour  hivl 
being  dressed,  rub  over  your  hands  wit 
what  beer  and  sugar  is  left,  and  lliat  wi 
prevent  the  bees  from  stinging  them  ;  a/t 
drink  the  other  haff-jrint  of  Iver,  and  that  wi| 
very  much  help  to  preserve  your  face  froi 
being  stunff."    (p.  'H.) 

We  holiTlo  the  opinion  already  exprec 
ed  of  presence  of  mind  beine  the  best  be< 
drest*,  notwithstanding  the  anecdote  told 
M.  De  Hofer,  Conseiller  d'Etai  du  Grai 
Due  dc  Baden,  who,  having  been  «  grei 
bee-keeper,  and  almost  a  rival  of  Wildmii 
in  the  power  he  possessed  over  his  beci 
foimd,  after  an  attack  of  violent  fever,  thi 
he  could  no  more  approach  them  withoi 
cxcitiivg  their  anger — in  fact,  "when  h| 
came  back  a&^ain,  they  tore  him  where  hi 
stood."  *'  Here,  then,  it  is  pretty  evident,^ 
says  the  doctor  who  iclla  the  aiory,  "'tht 
some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Coi 
stIlor'»  secretions,  in  consequence  of  tl 
fever,  which,  though  nni  noticeable 
his  friends,  was  oncnsive  to  the  olfactoi 
nerves  of  the  bees."  .Miijhi  not  achatigi 
hare  taken  place  in  the  CounscUor'i 
nerves  1 

As  Critics  aa  well  as  Coonsellors  may 
stung,  we  have,  for  our  own  good  and  ihi 
of  the  pubic,  examined  all  the  propo»ed 
medics,  and  the  result  is  as  fnllows: — El 
tract  at  once  the  sting,  which  is  almost  ii 
variably  left  behind:  if  a  wutch-key  is  al 
hand,  press  it  exactly  over  ibo  wound,  i( 
that  much  of  the  venom  may  be  sqneezi 
out  i  and  in  any  case  apply,  the  aooncr  of 
courso  the  better,  landatium,  ot  the  Icai 
drop  of  the  spirit  of  nmmonia.  Oil  nn( 
honey,  which  are  also  Tccommcnded,  prubi 
bly  only  act  in  keeping  off  the  air  from  ilii 
wound.  The  cure  varies  very  much  witi 
the  constitutions  of  individuals;  but  thi 
poisou  being  acid,  any  alkali  will  probabl] 
be  serviceable. 

But,  with  reference  lo  the  cottngrer, 
muse  consider   the    profit   as  well   as  ibl 
sting ;  and  that  it  will  bo  (ht  belter  to  us*^ 
derrute  than  exaggerate.     Tell  a  poor 
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his  bec«,  with  the  most  ordinnr}*  care, 
pay  his  rent,  niiil  he  will  find  that  your 
is  good,  RDf]  thnt  he  has  sotncihing  to 
for  hi*  trntible  ;  he  may  then  be  led  to 
ihe  snme  reFpecl  to  his  little  todpcrs  ns 
rithdu  to  the  lesvcleanly  animal  that  acts 
nnie  kiiidparlof  reiii-pnycrbylhcm.  Uui 
n  the  manrelloiis  statistics  o?  bec-booltH 
laid  before  a  laborer,  their  only  effect 
be  to  rouse  nn  unwonted  spirit  of  corct- 
less,  which  is  more  than  ptini^ihcd  by 
till  greater  disappointment  that  en- 
Here  follows  one  of  those  quiet 
mcnts,  put  fnrlh  with  a  modest  compla- 
y  that  out-Cobbetl8  Cobbett : 

Dpposr.  for  instance,  ■  swann  of  bees  at  the 
lo  c<jst  lOjr.  IpxJL  to  be  WL-ll  tmtrkl).-il.  am] 
ler  ibi-tii  nor  llicir  sivaniie  to  be  taken,  hut  tn 
ell,  Add  swirm  once  (-very  year,  what  will  ho 
proiluci  of  thtfm  fof  fouriM-n  year?,  and  what 
mfita.  of  each  liive  sold  at  lOr.  6rf.? 

Profits. 


Y<=ara. 

Hives. 

£.   d.  $. 

i 

I 

0    U    0 

3 

2 

1     1     0 

3 

4 

2    2    0 

4 

9        . 

4    4    0 

0 

lA 

6    8    0 

6 

S2 

16  16    0 

T 

64 

X\  U    0 

S 

128 

67    4    0 

9 

206        . 

l:U    8   0 

10 

5li 

2<y  16    0 

11 

1021 

nrlT  13    0 

13 

SOW 

HI75    4    0 

13 

40UR 

•2\oO    8    0 

H 

6102 

4JitH)  16    0 

4.D.  Drdnct  lOi.  RtL,  what  the  6rBt  hiveco«l, 
Jjo  r*Mn«ind«r  will  he  clear  profit,  supposing 
rao'td  swarms  lo   pay  for  liivea,  h&cklurt,  la- 

f .  Thorley,  from  whose  book  the  above 
ment  is  taken,  had  better  hnre  carried 
for  three  years  ftjriher,  *vhich  would 
given  him  uiihtn  n  few  pounds  of 
000— a  very  preiiy  fortune  for  a  cot- 
»  dau;^'hlcr  ;  the  only  dlfliculty  would 
tind  a  man  who  had  heart  to  gel  rid 
cnpititl  that  doubled  itself  every  year, 
like  Cubbetl's;  vine,  that  on  a  certain 
m  of  managetitL'nt  was  lo  produce  so 
y  upright  Mems,  end  from  each  of  these 
any  lateral  branchcB,  and  on  each  Int- 
BO  many  shoott,  and  on  each  ahoot 
lany  buds,  and  every  bud  so  many 
hes  and  pounds  tif  i^rupes — so  that  yun 
t  count  ilic  (|min!iiy  of  wine  you  were 
nVe  on  the  day  ihut  you  planted  the 
There  is  norhinrr  like  an  array  of 
cs  if  you  wi»h  to  tiii<>lend.  All  seems 
r,  and  clear,  and  demonstrntire- — no 
ial»  to  the  passions,  no  room  for  a  quib* 
-that  to  deny  the  conclusion  is  to  deny 


that  two  and  two  make  fonr.  Tel.forallthia, 
the  figures  of  the  nrithmeiicinns  have  pro- 
duced more  fallacies  than  nil  the  other 
figures  of  the  Schools.  We  shall  enter, 
therefore,  into  an  exact  calculation  of  pro- 
lit  and  loss,  which  h,  after  all,  almost  eo- 
tirely  dependent  on  the  seasons  and  the  de- 
crree  of  care  bestowed.  Statistics,  such  as 
Mr.  Thorley'i,  might  just  be  as  well  appli* 
ud  10  the  slock  of  grazieri  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  acres  they  held; 
for  he  gives  us  no  receipt  how  to  hnd  pas* 
turage  for  8,000  bee-hives. 

Dr.  Warden,  a  physician  of  Crovdon,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  HIJ  a  book  called  "The 
True  Amazons,  or  the  Monarchy  of  Bees," 
—and  of  w*hom  we  can  discover  oothing 
more  ihaii  that  the  front  of  his  bee-house 
was  "painted  with  lions  and  other  creatures 
not  at  all  agreeable" — found  the  neighboring 
furze  of  Coombc  and  Purlcy  not  "unprofii* 
ably  gay,"  if  we  may  believe  his  assertion 
that  his  bcOB  brought  him  in  jC-K)  a^yoar: 
he  might  have  passed  rich  at  that  lime  in 
such  a  locality,  if  hia  physician's  fees 
brought  him  in  on  equal  sum.  That  the 
ancients  did  not  neglect  the  profit  lo  be  de- 
rived from  their  hives,  we  learn  from  Vir- 
gil't  old  gardener — to  whom  we  cannot  too 
frequently  recur — and  from  two  veteran 
brothers  mentioned  by  V'arro — the  type 
perhaps  of  the  Corycian  of  the  Georgics — 
who  turned  the  little  villa  and  croft  left  by 
their  father  into  u  bcc-housc  and  bc'e*itarden 
— realizing,  on  an  average,  10,0t)0  sesterce* 
a  year.  They  acem  to  have  been  thrifty 
old  bachelors,  and  took  care  to  bide  a  good 
market.  Among  the  plunder  ofVerres  were 
100  amphorm  of  honey. 

We  will  now  suppose  thai,  having  made 
up  our  mind  on  the  mailer  of  pru^l,  and 
being  sting-proof,  we  have  got  an  old-fash- 
ioned straw  hive,  which  we  purchased  in 
autumn  for  a  guinea,  safely  placed  under 
our  hcath-ihachcd  bee-house;  iliut  we  have 
iitsogot  one  of  the  improved  Grecian  straw- 
hiroa  ready  to  hnuf;e  the  firftt  swarm  in. 
Some  (ino  warm  morning  in  May  or  June, 
a  cluster  of  bees  having  hung  out  from  the 
hive  some  days  before,  the  whole  ntmos- 
phcre  >n  the  neighborhood  of  the  hec-house 
seems  alive  with  thoiixnnds  of  the  litiTe 
creaiures,  whirling  and  buzzing,  pat'sing  and 
repas!>ing,  wheeling  aboul  in  rapid  circles 
like  a  group  of  maddened  Bacchanals.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  bee-master  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Out  runs  the  good  housewife  with 
the  frying-pan  and  key — the  orihodoi  in- 
i^irunients  for  ringing — and  never  ceaves 
her  rou?h  music  lill  the  bee?  have  safely 
settled  in  some  nei^t\U«t"\wii  \ion\^.   "X-tA* 
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CDBtom,  as  old  as  ihe  birth  of  Jupiter,  is 
One  of  tlic  most  pleading  and  exciting  of  the 
eountryman'R  life;  Hogarth,  wc  lliinli\  in- 
trodnceB  it  in  ilie  background  of  bis  "  Coun- 
try Noises,"  and  there  is  an  old  colored 
print  o{  kee-rinfiin^  still  occasionally  met 
with  on  the  walls  of  a  country  inn  that  has 
charms  for  us,  and  makes  u»  think  of  bright 
sunny  weather  in  the  dreariest  November  day 
We  quite  feel  with  Mr.  Jesse  that  we  should 
regret  to  find  this  good  old  cirstom  full  into 
disrepute.  Whether,  na  Aristotle  says,  it 
BtTcciB  ihcm  throtigl)  pleasure,  or  fear,  or 
whether  indeed  they  hear  at  all,  is  siill  as 
uncertain  as  that  philosopher  left  it,  but 
wc  can  wish  no  better  luck  to  erery  bee- 
master  that  nce'ects  it  tlian  that  lie  may 
lose  every  swnrm  for  which  he  omits  to 
raise  this  time-honored  concert.* 

The  whole  matter  ofswarming  is  so  impor- 
tant, that  wc  should  be  doinff  wrong  to  pass 
ii  over  without  giving  the  following  graphic 
iccount  from  the  "  Naturalist's  Library  :" — 

"  The  laying  of  drftne*'  ogp  tiaving  torminatoil, 
the  quecrii  previously  Inrge  and  iinwtf  lily,  lx>con)4>« 
slntider  III  h<-r  figure  anij  more  able  to  fiy,  and  be- 
gins to  exhibit  a  gna  ol' szilAliori.  8he  traverses 
llie  hive  impBlicn(ly,al!an<roiiiiig  the  slow  and  state- 
ly slfp  which  was  Ikt  wont,  and  in  the  course  ol' 
her  imp*^tiioiifi  pni>{rr<fiB  ovrr  tho  combs  she  com- 
inunicalcs  livrMgitation  lotlio  uork'.Tr,  wFro  crowtl 
■roijtid  her,  mniiiilinir  on  li«-r  tioclci  Ktrtkin^  h>^r 
brrsltly  with  llif>ir  autcnnfft,  and  evidently  hharine 
in  her  impatience.  A  loud  confuted  noiso  la  ^H'anl 
tliroiiphont  tim  hiv^i  onil  li&rdiy  any  of  the  workers 
are  obiprrcd  Roinif  at>ro«d  to  Ibrage;  nutubiry 
arc  whirling  nbuiil  in  an  ujixettlrd  cnannrr  in  ftout 
of  thf  liive;  and  the  niom<!nl  is  com'',  to  a  coii- 
■ifleinble  poilion  of  the  fiimiiy,  for  biililinjr  atru-ii 
lu  their  ancient  abcHle.  All  at  once  ttie  nois*>  ol' 
the  interior  cirasoF,  nnt)  the  wholn  of  tha  bera  ikbotiii 
ihc  doors  rc-entor  ;  while  tho**  reuirning  luadi-d 
from  Uie  fi<;ldm  instrad  of  hiirryu.g  in  as  usual, 
hover  on  the  wing,  oa  if  in  ca^er  vxtJi;  elation.  In 
a  second  or  iwo,  some  worker*  pn'R(.'nt  thcuisclvi  ^ 
again  at  tlie  door,  lorn  nxind,  re-enter,  and  n.'ttini 
inntantanpoiisly  in  addilinnal  iHMnlnD',  ^mnrlly 
vibraliii(r  llielr  wtrcff,  an  if  souniiing  iln;  inarcii : 
and  at  this  signal  the  whole  swoj-m  ruahcs  trt  ihc 
entrance  in  an  ovcrwht-hntng  crowd,  siw'aniinp 
forth  wiih  astnnishjnfT  rapidity,  and  filling  the  air 
ill  an  iiirintii,  like  a  dark  cloud  ovcrluinging  their 
Into  habitation.  Thcrr  ihey  hover  for  a  inoinent. 
reeliii?  bickwarda  and  furwnnlrt,  while  ifoiiii"  of 
tite  body  s'/arch  in  the  vicinity  for  a  tree  or  bush 

•  The  Mor^'  poesihai  the  Curcie^'vE^hing  to  hidr 
the  binh  of  Jupiipr  from  his  fniher  Saturn,  me  iifia 
cMi^biDg  of  cytolKils  IQ  drown  the  Doiseof  bis  iofiiai 
cries: 
'  Com  qu^rl  circom  qucrnm  pernkr  ehorra 

Armnii  in  numfrum  pnUar^ni  zribcu  » ra,"-- 
iMcnl.  ii.  732. 
The  noise  suracicd  swarm  of  bees  to  the  cave 
whcrr  (he  child  vas  hid.  and  their  tioaey  nnurUbed 
him,  brace  Ibeorigin  i>f  ringitm.  iUtotm  ii  x*'"" 
mijttXiTjv  •«  ru  *ptru)  ■  k.  t.  A.-  A*utH,  B.  A*,  p,  89!f. 


which  may  servo  la  a  rallying  point  fbr  the  i 
grants.     To  thij  they  reiiair  by  dejrrwc,  arid, 
vidi-d  tlieir  iiiiecn  has  alif;hit.'d  there,  all,   or 
knst  iho  grentur  part,  crowd  aiotind,  and  fbria| 
dense  group,  eom(,-liineH  roundtd  l<ke  a  ball,  loc 
lirncfl  clusiered  like  a  bunch  of  grapcp,  accordii 
to  the  nature  of  the  resling-place  they  have 
on."     p.  138. 

This  lirst  scitlemenl  is,  without  Aoo\ 
merely  o  rendezvous  before  iheir  linal  ei 
gration.     If  not  hived,  they  will  soon  be  o( 
and  in  a  direct   tine,  for  some  convenit 
spot  which  has  been  marked  by  them  befoi 
\V'e  have  known  them  make  straight  for 
old  hollow  pollard,  the  only  one  to  be  foul 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  hive.     The 
queen  always  accompanies  the  first  swart 
and  for  this  a  fine  dny  is  reckoned   moi 
necessary  than  for  the  after-suarma,  as] 
ii>  iheold  lady,  soys  Mr.  Golding,  thatahoi 
the  greatest  dislike  to   leave  home  in 
weather.     If  this  swann  again   sends  fui 
a   colony   the  same  year,  it  is    the   ni 
queen  again  who  puts  herself  at  the  headj 
her  nomade  subjects.  Indeed,  notwithsiai 
ing    Mr.   Uolding's  remark,  there  is  »i 
little  of  the  old  woman  about  ber. 

There  sceirs  to  be  no  unerring  mell 
by  which  the   exact  lime   when   the  6t 
Bwarm  will  leave  the  hive  can  be  dctermii 
cd — their  hanging  from  the  entronce  bci 
very   fallacious — except   by  watching    t| 
S[Citeral  sinle   of  things  Hithin.     With 
after-Bwarms,    however,    there    is   m    mc 
curious  and  certain  signs  in  the  "  piping] 
or  *'  trumpeting"  of  the  queen  and  the  pr' 
cesses,  to  which  we  have  before  referri 
About  the  ninth  day  from  the  issue  of 
Brst  swarm,  if  another   colony   is  nboui 
leave  the  hivo,  this  singular  duet,  in   nn 
regular  intonation,   between   the  einerc 
queen  and  the  princess  still   a  prisoner 
her  cell,  is  heard;  and,   extravagatit  as 
account  may  seem,  and  confused  and 
bellished  as  it  has  been  from  the  times 
Aristotle  and  Virgil   till  recent   days,  it 
now  the  practical  sign  by  which   every 
icntlve   bee-keeper  judges  of  the  time 
emigration  of  the  aftor-swarms. 

The  second  swarm  is  called  a  "cast,"* 
the  third  a  "  smart,"  the  fourth  a  *'  equib" 
A  swarm  from  a  swarra  is  called  a  "  ni«i( 
or  virgin  swarm/'  and  the  honey  is  ret 

•  Th«  fillowing  dof  pid  "  povrrliial  phlloK^ 
will  Kivo  \\te  9tij))ioie<l  relsUve  vsluof  of  amtlf 


lalBiwarmt: 


A  awarm  in  Mnjr 

If  worth  n  l<"t>l  (>rhaf  ; 

A  swanii  in  June 

I«  wnrih  n  *llvRr  ■pnon  j 

A  fwarm  in  Jiiljr 

Is  nut  wojtUs  Oy," 
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ed  more  pure.  It  Reldom,  however,  hoppem 
timl  tbere  arc  moro  than  iwo  frum  tlie  oamv 
Ijtrc,  cxccpl  in  Huch  a  yctir  as  ihe  present, 
whirli  hail  b*en  a  ptorious  bee-year.  Such 
also  was  1832  ;  and  liiere  are  on  an  nvem^e 
.|iva  good  yeorB  in  every  ten.  1K38  and  1839 
[were  pnrttcutarly  di«ii!>trou5  lo  the  I>«e8. 

It  id  time  to  say  soraetlting  of  Her  Mnjes- 
ty  of  the  Hii'C.     She  is  the  muiher  as  well 
Uh  the  queen   of  her  people,   laying   from 
10,000  lo  30jfl00eg^2«inaycar,  and  it  is  not 
llill   she  gives  nymploms  of  continuing-  the 
[race  till  the  full  tjdc  of  her  vubjects^  aiTec- 
lion  ia  poored  forth  towards  her.  They  pre- 
|fer  n  Victoria  to  an  Eliznbeth.     There  are 
^diflerent   cells   foTmed  for   the  queen,  the 
[worltcr,  and    the   drone^  and  she  dcposiiti 
[rggs  in  each  accordingly.    The  bees, like  a 
Vfiae  and   loyal   people  as  they  are,  do  noi 
■lint  their   Kovereign  to   the    same  trnrrow 
■mansions  as  content  themselves  ;  they  build 
their  royal  cells  much  thicker  and  stronger, 
ikTid  of  more  than  twice  the  9>ize  :  nay,  un* 
Llilcc  the  surly  blacksmith  at  Rri^hlon,  who 
hesitated  to  give  up  his  house  for  the  coa- 
-venioiice  of  hi*  sovereign,  they   think  no- 
. thing  of   pulling  to  piecp«  and  converting 
kseveral  of  their  common  cells  wh?n  royalty 
eqairetf  it,  and  vote  with  alacrity  in  their 
committee  of  uupply  every    demand  mnde 
for  the  flxtcntiion  and  improvement  of  their 
sovereicn'*    palace.     When    finished,  their 
mininture   Wiitdsurs  rescnilOe  the  inverted 
,  cup  o[  nn  acorn  somewhat  elongated.      We 
said  that  each  has  its  peculiar  cells,  and  that 
the  queen  lays  only  drone  eggs  in  drone 
relU,  nnd  so  on.  But  it  has  happened,  either 
in  her  (lurry  or  from  some  nnaccouniahle  ac- 
eideni,  that  a  droae  egg  haa  fallen  into  a 
royal    cell.     Time   goes   on,  and  the  egg 
aweUa.  and  bfrcomes  «  larva,  and  then  a  pn* 
pttf  and   the    bees  feed  it  with  royal  food, 
watch  its  prngre«s  with  anxious  care,  and 
hover  in  the  untcchaiiiber  in  nervous  expec- 
tation of  the  royal  birth— judge  then  their 
surprise  when,  instead  of  a  princess  royal, 
out    walks     the    awkward    and    mystified 
channeling  of  a  drone.     Thoir   innate  and 
extreme  sense  of  loyally  does  not  at  first 
allow  them  to  discover  their  mistake  ;  they  [ 
crowd  round  about  him,  backiDg  with  rev- 
erence, OS  ihcy  oKvoys  do  in  the  presence  of 
their  real  queen :    meanwhile  the  fooliith 
fellour,   addled  by  their  homage,  and    yet 
chuckling  at  his  unexpected  dignity,  turns 
liimself  oboul  with  the  increduloii»  stare  of 
Hn«fian  the    nierper  when   he  awoke   in  the 
palace  and  robes  of  the  khalif,  and,  with  the 
strut  of  dear  old  LiBion  in  the  "  llluKtriou^ 
SirnniTf^r.*'  *o   soon  commits  himself  by  his 
angninly  aetiana,  that  lliey  quickly  6nd  out 


their  error,  ond  turn  from  him  in  Dnmitiga* 
ted  disgust.  This  «cene  hai  been  actually 
observed. 

It  would  be  on  endless  work  to  recount 
the  many  stories  told  of  the  devoted  attach* 
mcnt  of  these  good  people  to  their  queen. 
Her  presence  among  them  is  their  life  and 
glory.  She  is  the  mainspring  upon  which 
all  their  work,  their  order,  their  union,  their 
happiness  seems  to  turn.  Deprive  them  of 
her,  and  all  is  confusion,  disorder,  and  dis< 
may.  They  seem  to  mourn  for  her  when 
dead,  and  cnn  with  difficulty  be  withdrawn 
from  her  corpse.  The  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  describes  such  a  scene 
as  all  bee-book«  are  full  of: 

"  JahI  yrar  I  was  svnt  for  by  a  Isdy,  who,  when 
x'le  watiid  my  ati.-itslotic'',  sontls  all  ovi>r  tlio  parish 
for  me  witli  ■  Ilttlt;  note  ivitli  the  picture  of  three 
bcf*  in  it,  and  this  calls  me  al  once  to  her  aid.  One 
of  her  bce-hives — a  glx«s  one — 1  found  when  I  ar- 
rived in  the  slate  oTth^  greatest  confusion,  the  in- 
mates ninning  up  and  down,  and  making  a  f*:«rfnl 
nuue.  Wi-  won  diitcovL-rcd  tlic  reosoo  of  this.  On 
looking  about  the  bee-liouBe.  wc  observed  her  nia- 
j-^ly  q<iietly  taking  an  airing  abroad  unknown  to 
her  f)itbj<7ct!'. — nhc  hud  got  throui;rh  a  ho?e  which 
had  bit'n  k-l\  for  air.  We  Ihaiighc  il  wis  time  for 
hvr  niaji-sfy  to  rt'turn  bom<*,  so  wo  ijiiiftiy  put  her 
back  lo  lit-r  cnhjt-cts.  Wliero  all  had  been  confu- 
Hion  p>>rfTCt  p«'ace  instantly  prt-vailcd — llie  neAs 
was  commnniratetl  in  a  iitomont — the  pleasure  of 
thn  little  loyahDla  wax  maiiifcsti.-d  by  a  gentle  pla- 
cid motion  oftlicir  wingi>,  and  tbcy  returned  forOi- 
with  to  their  former  labors." 

In  lhi«  case  the  Queen  had  slipped  out  by 
a  back  door,  wishing  no  doubt  to  enjoy  that 
privacy  and  quiet  which  royalty  so  often 
sighs  after  ;  at  other  times,  when  she  walks 
out  in  public,  ahc  meets  with  that  respectful 
homage  and  freedom  from  tnterrupoa 
which  may  read  a  good  lessuo  to  the  Brit* 
iah  public. 

"There  I  taw  the  old  Qiieeit-beo  walkhig  round 
iheMinni;  nt  l)ieinoiitlitirtlir>  bivi*  if*  ifH^o  Ans  tok- 
mg  a«i  airiug,  and  of  all  the  ni^rhu  1  L-vnr  saw  in 
iiiy  lifif  noiliing  ever  pl«iai.-d  me  better.  I  would 
not  have  lost  seeing  it  an  any  account — tn  witness 
'horn  paying  Ir04iia;>e  to  bur  as  she  walked  round 
in  til."  *ii>e»  air  ptuastrd  me  exceedingly."— 6'mi/A, 
p.  01. 

"  WhrncviT  the  Queen  goes  forth  to  take  tba 
air,  OS  aheorien  diK's.  niany  ofTli^Kiiiall  bees  attend 
upon  her.  guardinjr  hprbordrt-atid  lichiml.  By  their 
wutid  1  hftve  known  when  her  tnBJo«ty  luu  been 
coHting  forth,  anil  have  Iwil  limo  to  coll  persona 
who  Imvu  been  desirous  ofoecing  ber." — Sydserff, 
cli.  lit. 

With  the  olleratioo  of  a  few  worda,  who 
would  not  think  this  the  description  of  the 
Tcrroce  at  Windsor,  or  the  Chain-pier  at 
Brighton,  and  of  the  English  people  when 
on  their  best  behavior  1     All  the  wu^duCviA. 
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tricks  wilh  n-hicli  Wildtnan  tlic  bee-cooju* 
ror  aslanislicd  the  lust  gencratiou  were  ef* 
fected  by  tnkiitg  atlvnntngc  of  their  instinc- 
tive loyalty.  He  maile  the  bees  fulluw  him 
where  he  would,  bnng  first  on  this  hand, 
then  on  that,  or  settle  wherever  his  *pecia> 
tors  chose.  His  secret  consisted  in  having 
possession  of  the  Queen,  whom  they  clus- 
tered round  wherever  he  might  move  her- 
Nor  are  ihcv  merely  Rummer  friends;  the 
workerg  will  defend  their  quoen  in  the  ul- 
must  strait,  and  lay  down  their  lives  for 
her.  For  they  sting  but  once,  and  thai 
sting  is  deaih  to  them;  "Animasque  in 
Tulncre  pununt."  How  many  a  human 
sovereign  has  been  left  in  bis  last  hours  by 
those  who  had  backed  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  power  !  The  bees  teach  us  a  better  lea- 
m.  Dr.  Kvans,  whose  poem  of  "The 
tees,"  though  sometimes  raiber  Darwin- 
Ian,  ia  extremely  interesiing  and  true  to 
nature,  gives  in  his  notes  this  aflecting  an- 
ecdote ; 

A  qiiccn  in  a  thinly- peopled  hive  lay  on  t 

boneyconi)),  afiparently  dying';   six   ivorkera  sur- 

|t>iiiidc(]  her,  Bi-eiiiiitgly  in  intent  it-gard  ;  qiiirerinfr 

licir  winrs  aa   if  to  fan   her.  and  with  i-xtcndpd 

tingr,  as  if  lo  keep  t>frintru<lc!rK  or  assailants.   On 

;niin»  them  honry,  thmigli  it  was  eagoriy  lii-- 

'poured  by  llid  other  beep,  the  guanJn  were  so  coin- 

letely  absorbed  in  their  maiirDfiU  du'.y,  as  nnlireiy 

>  disrpgard  the  jtroflcred  banqui-t.    The  foUowinjj 

'  day  the  q'lccri,  ihoiigli  lil'c-lcD^,  was  still  surroundud 

\}rf  her  guard  ;  and  this  faitlilul  banil  of  Bllenc)aiit«, 

'  as  well  as  tlio   utlicr  iRPiiihi-'rs  of  llii?  family,  rc- 

'Oiained  at  their  poKl  tid  dmlh  cam';  kindly  ro  ex- 

tinuuish  batli  tlioir  s(r<  ciion  anil  i heir  gm-f;   for 

lUiouj^h  constantly  enpptied  with  liont^y.  not  a  bee 

teoiaiiK-d  alive  ul  the  cud  of  four  days." 

We  must  not,  however,  invariably  expect 
the  same  conduct;  perhapi^,  indeed,  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  lower  the  qtiatity  of  the 
feeling,  and  reduce  it  to  tuu  mechanical  an 
jDRlinci.  Bees,  like  men,  have  their  differ- 
ent dispositions,  so  that  even  their  loyalty 
will  sometimes  fail  them.  Au  instance  nut 
long  ago  came  to  our  knowledge,  which 
probably  few  bee-keepers  will  credit.  It 
was  that  of  a  hive,  which,  having  early  ex- 
hausted its  store,  was  found,  on  being  ex- 
amined one  morning,  to  be  utterly  deserted : 
— the  comb  was  empty,  and  tbe  only  symp- 
tom  of  life  was  the  poor  Que«>n  heroetf, 
"Dnfricnded,  melancholy,  slow,"  crawling 
over  ihe  boneylcss  cells,  a  snd  spectacle  of 
the  fall  of  bee  greatness.  Marina  among 
the  ruins  of  Cartba^c — N'npoleon  at  Fon- 
lainebleau — was  nothing  to  this. 

That  the  mother  of  so  large  a  family  and 
queen  o(  so  rich  a  store  passes  her  honey- 
moon aomcwhero  may  be  rcasimably  sup- 
posed, but  such  is  ber  innate  modesty  that 


BfiE-BOOKS.        ^^^^p  [ffucn, 

the  time  and  scene  of  htt  matrimonial  tri 
are  still  involved  in  the  utmost  my*tery 
Whether  she  loves  the  pale  moonlight,  o: 
whether,  as  we  are  inclined  to  stippu^c  %Ti 
Huber,  she  prefers  a  bright  May  mornin 
and,  hero-like,  lights  her  torch  of  luve  □ 
high,  in  either  case  she  scrupulously  sbu 
the  curious  eye  of  man,  who  has  in  vnin  ea 
deavorod  to  pry  into  those  myAterics  whir 
she  as  industriously  conceals. 

If  it  should   be  thought  surprising  tluU 
men   who  huve   devoted    their  lifoiime 
studying  tbe  habits  uf  bees  have  failed 
come  to  any  satisfactory  concluaion  on  thi 
subject,  it  will  be  far  more  u  matter  of  vv 
der  to  learn  what   ibey  have  been  eoablei 
to  discover.     We  allude  particularly  to  th 
power  possessed  by  tbe  workers,  when  the 
have  lost  their  natural  monarch,  of  cunre 
ing  the  grub  of  one  of  the  coinaioa  be 
inio  a  royiit,  and  consequently  prolific  pe 
sonage.     Such  an  extraordmary  assvnio 
first  published   by  Schirnch,  though  prob 
biy  knoM'R  in  earlier  times,  may  besuppo 
to  have   met  with  no  ordinary  oppositio 
but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  repeated  u 
scrvation  and  experiment,  and  is  as  well  a 
tcKted — thanks  to  Huber  c»pecially — nsan; 
such  facts  can   ever  be.     ucing  so  esta 
lished,  we  may  assert  it  lo  be  (without  on 
reservation  w*hatcver)  by  far  the  roost  e 
traordinary  fact  ever   brought  to  light 
natural  history.     Fully   to  comprehend  i: 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  great  di 
ferenccs  we  stated  in  ibe  former  pott  uf  tbt 
paper  to  exist  bclueen  the  workers  and  t 
queen,  or  rather  to  the  more  minute  an 
tomicat  distinctions  given  byenlomolocic 
writers  ;  und  ibc-ii  they  arc  called  upon  t 
believe  tliiil,   by  enkifging  three  cuiutn 
cells  into  one,  and  feeding  the  worm  uol 
mure  than  three  days  old  with  u  peculiar 
food,  richer  than  the  common  bee-bread—^ 
called,    from    its    quecn'making    qunlitiei 
"  royal  jelly," — not  only  is  its  body  leocl 
ened,  its  wings  »>liorlened — its  wnx-pocKC 
and  its  bread-basket  and  down  on  its  leg 
obliternled — its  sling  and  proboscis  nttrrcd 
in    shape — its   fertility  developed — but 
its    inniincts    and    habits    ao     complete 
changed,  that  no  ditTerencc  whatever  is  o 
servabte,  when   it  emerges  from  the  ce 
from  the  rightful  queens,  either  in  the  cU 
rucicr  and  duties  it  ns^uincs,  or  in  the  re 
erenre  paid  it  by  the  maA^es.    What  wouli 
not  Napoleon,  when  he  assumed  thepurpi 
have  givcD  for  some  jars  of  tliia  "ra 
jelly  I" 

We  much  wish  that  we  had  space  to  de* 
scribe  at  length  the  jealotrsy  and  combats 
of  rival  queens,  the  senses  of  bees,  and  their 
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„       areliUecture,  and  general  economy  of  the 

Phtre  ;  but  lialf  the  interest  uf  these  things 
depends  an  llmi  frcfthncss  and  Diinutencss 
of  detail  wliinti  is  bc&t  given  in  tho  words 
h  of  the  uriginni  eyc-witncsKM.  It  in  only  by 
■  6giire  that  wc  can  include  in  this  class 
him  who  has  deservedly  bi-cn  placed  at  the 
bend  of  all  writers  upon  bees — the  intcUi- 
gcfll  and  enthusiastic  Francis  Hubcr.  No 
one  who  ever  hopes  to  be  master  ot  a  bee- 
liouse  »ltould  be  ignorant  of  his  services, 
Dor  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  per- 
formed  (hem.  His  name  has  been  so  lung 
before  the  public  that  many  will  learn  with 
surprise  that  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
One,  BO  late  as  December,  IS31.  An  appro* 
priaic  tribute*  has  been  paid  to  his  memo- 
ry by  his  brother  naturalist  Dc  Candnlle, 
from  which  tho  following  facts  of  his  lifcnre 
uken. 

Among  the  witty  and  the  vain  who  form* 
ed  Voltaire's  apphiuding  clique  at  Ferney 
was  one  who,  though  remarkable  in  his  own 
day  even  in  so  briUani  an  RH^emblnge  for  his 
conversation  and  accomplishments  of  socie- 
ty, would  Bcorcrly  have  beca  remembered 
but  for  his  more  iltuHtrious  son-  This  was 
John  Huber,  the  father  of  him  who  is 
the  Fatlier  of  Bee-masters;  and  Francis 
himself  probably  enjoyed  the  honor,  at 
whatever  that  may  be  rnteJ,  of  being  patted 
on  the  head  b^*  the  patriarch  of  Ferney  ;  for 
be  was  n  precocious  and  enthusiastic  child, 
and  ihe  pride  of  his  father,  who  imparted  to 

Ibim  that  love  of  science  which,  while  it  pro- 
duced ihe  misfortune,  proved  also  the  cnm* 
furl  of  his  life.  One  of  his  relations  had 
ruined  himself  in  the  se^trch  after  the  philos- 
opherV  etonc ;  and  he  himself  impaired 
God*s  greatest  blessing  of  sight  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  by  the  ardor  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  lo  philosophical  studies. 
His  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  be  under  the 
care  of  "the  most   experienced   physicians; 

■  but  though  his  general  health,  which  had 
also  given  way,  was  restored  by  the  sensi- 
ble prescription  of  rural  life  and  diet,  the 
cataract  balTIcd  the  sliill  of  the  oculist  Vcn- 
2c],  and  he  was  sent  home  with  no  better 
promise  than  that  of  a  confirmed  and  in- 
creasing blindness.  "  His  eyes,  however,'' 
Hys  his  biographer  Dc  Candollc,  "  notwilh- 
standing  their  weakness,  had,  before  his  de- 
parture and  afiov  his  return,  met  those  of 
Maria  Aimvc  Lnllin,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
tbo  syndics  of  the  Swiss  republic.  They 
bad  been  compatiions  at  tho  lessons  of  the 

•  Tr»n»UtPd  in  ih«  BfHn.  N.  Philoioph,  JoumnI 
lor  Ajiril,  Ih^D.  tiv  Camltille  lin«  mlu>  namn)  ■ 
MtiiKi  of  IlrREiltRn  iri;t>«,  in  liia  bonor,  UvhttM 
J/tmrinA,     It  tkouUl  ItaVs  b««tt  a  bee-plaa(. 


dancing-master,  and  euch  a  mutual  lore 
cherished  as  the  age  of  seventeen  is  apt  to 
produce."  It  was  far  too  deep  and  too  true 
an  aiTedioQ  to  run  sinouth.  The  father  of 
the  girl  naturally  regarded  the  growing 
blindness  of  the  youth  as  destructive  of  all 
advancement  in  life,  end  positively  forbade 
his  suit.  Meanwhile  poor  Huber  dissembled 
his  increasing  inlirmity  as  well  as  he  could, 
and,  with  a  pardonable  fraud,  spoke  aa 
though  he  could  really  see.  Tbi-rc  was  nt 
least  language  enough  in  his  eyes  for  Maria 
Lullin,  and  she,  as  resolute  as  her  father, 
would  allow  no  subsequent  misfortune  lo 
quench  the  light  of  other  and  happier  days. 
At  iweniy-hic,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  law 
allow  her  to  decide  for  herself,  and  seven 
long  years  was  a  dangerous  trial  for  any 
girl's  fortitude,  beset  with  the  remonstrao* 
cea  of  her  friends,  and  the  daily  vanishing 
hopes  of  restoration  of  sight  to  her  lurer. 
But  she  was  nubly  faithful  She  was  proof 
against  all  persecutions  and  persuasiorfs; 
nod  when  the  seven  weary  years  were  at 
length  over,  she  gave  her  hand  where  her 
heart  had  been  given  long  before — to  him, 
who,  though  her  husband,  could  scarcely 
act  tho  part  of  her  protector.  The  youthful 
partners  at  the  dancing-academy  naturally 
ripened,  as  our  Scotch  friends  can  best  un* 
derstand,  into  partners  fur  life.  And  sho 
became  not  only  Iluber's  wife,  but  his  as- 
sistant  in  his  researches  ;  she  was  "  eyes  to 
titc  blind,"  his  reader,  his  secretary,  his 
observer. 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Huher 
than  to  say  that  he  was  woriliy  of  her.  Ho 
was  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  of 
husbands. 

**  Her  %-oice  was  sll  the  blind  man  know, 
Bui  that  WBS  all  in  all  lo  liini  1" 

"  As  long  as  she  lived,"  he  used  to  say  io 
his  old  age,  "  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  mis- 
fortune r»f  being  blind."  And,  ntluding  to 
her  small  stature,  he  would  apply  lo  her  the 
character  of  his  favorite  bees, 

»■  IngBDlcs  animns  sngueto  in  ptctore  vcrsanl," 

It  was,  we  believe,  this  true  story  that  fur- 
nished the  episode  of  the  Belmont  family 
in  Madame  de  Siael's  "Delpbinc." 

Huher  was  fortunare  not  only  in  his  wife 
but  in  his  servonts  and  children.  Burnens, 
who  under  his  tuition  and  direction  mode 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  upon 
bees  for  him,  hns  this  due  tribute  paid  him 
by  his  master  and  his  friend  : 

•<  It  is  ioipoBsible  lo  form  a  Just  idea  of  tho  pa< 
lirnco  and  skill  with  which  Burnt-ns  lias  cain^.A'.wA 
ihe  experitnent*  -hVucIx Vwa  s^«*A \»  ^ftSKX***  ^* 


■ 
■ 
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lilts  often  walcTied  some  of  Ote  working-twos  of  our 
liivcf>,  which  wc  liBtl  rcAJM>ii  tolhmk  lurtile.  Ibrttic 
spacoortbur-niid-lwcniy-liouN  witliout  Joitraction, 
■tid  williDul  tiLking  rt:^!  ur  fcxiii,  in  oril'-rlosurpru*- 
litem  »i  tlic  iiinmfiit  when  tln.-y  loiij  ttieir  fg^v.  i 
fn-^i'if-nily  reproaehud  my-tlf  Tor  pitliiig  Uu  coor- 
B<{i.'  unil  Itifl  imtieiice  to  such  a  trial ;  but  he  inlvr- 
tsiod  himeflfquilt!  u  much  as  I  did  ii)  the  succoittf 
orotJrcx^f;rimi;nls,  mid  he  counted  faliffuc  and  jmiii 
as  noLhifi|^  iti  compsriFioii  with  the  i^rcal  dcsiru  hi* 
felt  to  know  the  n-Kults-  If  thtm  there  be  »ny 
merit  in  the  di»covonc*,  I  iimul  stiare  the  honur 
with  liiin  ;  and  I  have  ;;re&t  eititifaction  in  reuder* 
iag  hiuithiaact  of  public  justice." 

We  gladly  ^ivc  &  place  !o  this  generous 
testimony,  bccausp,  in  the  translation  which 
we  hnve  seen  of  Huber's  work,  the  preface 
which  contains  it  is  altogether  omitted ; 
anrl  it  is  only  right  that  this  fitithful  and  in- 
tellig^cnt  man  should  share  whatever  of 
earthly  immortality  bctungs  to  the  name  of 
liis  master.  But  the  present  reward  of  such 
80  One,  and  wc  may  add  of  his  wife  and 
children,  who  equally  shared  in  those  stu- 
dies which  verve  to  alleviate  his  misfortune, 
must  have  been  found  In  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  cheerfat  gratitude 
o{  liim  whom  ihey  delighted  to  serve.  The 
whole  group  is  a  delightful  instance  of  what 
a  united  family  may  achieve  in  *'  bearing 
one  another's  burdcnn,"  and  how  the  great- 
est of  all  bodily  misfortunes  may  with  auch  ' 
assistance  become  no  obstacle  In  (he  pnrsuit 
even  of  subjects  which  demand  the  fullest 
eicrtion  of  all  our  faculties.* 

Aa  to  Huber  himself,  wc  toot  up  his  boob 
with  the  not  unreasonable  prejudice  of  not 
liking  to  be  led  by  a  "  blind  guide,"  and 
with  the  common  notion  that  all  his  discov- 
eries had  been  proved  the  mere  work  of  an 
imaginatton  naiunilly  rendered  more  lively 
by  being  severed  from  the  view  of  external 
objects.  Wo  confess  ourselves  to  have 
been  entirely  misled.  Like  every  enthusi- 
ast who  ventures  to  brave  the  prejtidicea  of 
saiiKlied  mediocrity  by  the  bold  statement 
of  his  discoveries,  he  met  with  a  torrent  of 
ridicule  and  abuse,  which  he  hardly  lived 
to  sec  stemmed:  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abyssinian  Bruce,  further  research  is  daily 
nroviniF  his  greatest  wonders  to  be  true- 
Though  fancy  must  always  throw  some  little 
of  her  coloring  over  a  subject  such  as  this 
— for  all  imputations  of  human  motives  to 
such  creatures  mtist  be  merely  fanciful — 
yet  Huberts  facts  are  now  admitted  unchal- 

*  A*  thers  t>  a  rose  wiilioDi  n  ihnrn,  to  it  there  n 
bee  vcithiMtt  a  sting.  Capi,  Bnsil  Miill  dtsoovorol 
tbpsfl  in  ilii*  nei){litK>rluii>il  iirTiiinpifto  ;  and  It  WB* 
out  of  ihc  hiyliRst  cninpNin>!ti(i,  and  at  the  tain<* 
tim«  ftritt!ftn« lions,  that  Huber  ever  received,  when 
Protf-fsor  Pri>vnit  prurntrrtil  and  tent  to  him  a  hive 
of  this  tpooics  in  bis  old  age. 


lengcd.  To  him  we  ore  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  that  wax  is  produced  from  honey, 
of  the  impregnation  of  the  queen-bcc,  of 
the  existence  of  fertile  workers,  of  nrtifical 
queenft,  of  the  niic  of  the  antenna!,  of  the 
senses  and  respiration  of  bees,  and  of  end- 
less  discoveries  in  their  general  economy 
and  mnnngcment.  Many,  indeed  most,  of 
ihe^e  things  had  been  suggested  before,  but 
Huber,  by  his  earnest  zenf  and  captivating 
style,  achieved  for  bees  what  Scott  has  done 
for  his  native  lochs  and  mountains — he 
wrote  them  into  notice  and  interest ; — and 
he  contirmed  or  refuted  by  actual  experi- 
ment the  fiouting  notions  of  his  predeces- 
sors, so  that,  though  not  positively  the  fir^t 
originator  of  the  doctrines  that  are  gener- 
ally referred  to  him,  and  though  succeeding 
ages  wilt  doubtlei^s  question  and  improve 
upon  hi*  theories,  Huber's  name  will  ever 
remain  io  bee-knowledge — what  that  of 
Bacon  is  io  inductive  philosophy — and  New- 
ton in  science — and  Watt  in  steam.* 

Dr.  Bevon's  may  be  considered  the  stood- 
ard  work  on  our  domestic  bee.  Ha  has 
exhausted  every  source  of  information  on 
the  subject,  whether  from  old  writers  or 
living  authorities.  We  sometimes  perhaps 
wish  that  he  had  been  less  chary  of  his  own 
obficrvattous,  for  he  seems  often  to  liave 
allowed  them  to  give  place  to  quotations 
from  other  authors.  A  glance  at  his  "  tabic 
of  contents"  will  show  the  varied  subjccta 
into  which  his  inquiries  branch  out,  and  no- 
where will  the  bee-master  find  mote  pleasing 
or  satisfactory  information. 

Bees  have  obtained  Uttle  notice  froiD  ibe 
British  legislature.  In  France  and  other 
continental  kingdoms  remihsion  of  taxca 
has  sometimes  been  made  in  proportion  |o 

•  We  can  ncvrr  read  any  iccouit  ofUuber  wttb*-] 

out  rcllcciinir,  wiih  regret,  bow  much  bin  lot  woalil' 
have  been  lightened,  specialty/ nder  his  M.irU's] 
death,  hnd  be  lived  la  wiinc&&  ihe  bles-^d  iavrnituai 
i>f  Books  far  Ihe  Blind,     h  was  made   in   Fr^incai 
thorily  before  the  RerDluiion;  and  down  to  a  r«i, 
recent  pi.-riud  our  Blind  A^yltinifi  derived  iheir  ».o^j 
pliM  from  Pari'',  where  several  bouks  of  Ihe  Eugltt^j 
Bible  and  the  Prayer-bvvjk  were  executed  in  rai5ed'] 
Idlers  wiih  very  fair  >klll  and  eBect      But  in  ourj 
cotiniry,  within  ihe  lasl  iwn  or  three  years,  one  of  aj 
rarely    gifird    broihcrhoud.   Mr.  Hfuiy   Frere, 
l>oet'>'  Ct^>rner,  We.MminMer,  has  discovered  a  newl 
tnethixl  of  rai:>in^  the  iin|iref«,  which  almmi  rimlgj 
in  merit  the  ori(tioat  iuveniton.    We  have  bcrorrtHi 
pail  of  the  Si-ripiure^  done  in  this  new  !«iylr— ib«] 
page  Is  beautiful  m  look  at—and  we  kQi>w.  tbrouKhj 
the  experience  of  an  alllictt-d  friend,  how   VAsiiyJ 
more  leicible  it  is  lo  a  blind  prrscn't  finer  than  iba| 
best  done  in  Ihc  old  way — alKi  how  much  more  du- 
rable it  ii.     Wc  trust  this,  note  may  i>erve  to  fix  tbt 
ntlenilon  of  benevolent  nenons  on  this  happy  now 
clir,and  ^ururttieriheauoptloii  of  ii,  until  the  whoU 
Bible  at  Ica^t  shall  lhti<i  be  made  acceuibic  to  Ibl 
private,  lite  loiiiar;  study  of  the  blind. 
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the  number  of  hives  licpt  by  the  peasani. 
The  EiigUsh  oomnion*latv  on  ihe  subject  is 
«Uo  very  indefiniie.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
luppose  that,  if  yuu  keep  up  ringingt  and 
are  in  slglii  uf  yuur  bees,  you  may  legally 
folUiiv  them  iitto  yoar  neighbor's  grounds, 
or  that  it  A  unlawful  to  keep  an  empty  hive 
in  your  garden.  Good  neighborehip,  how- 
ever, sbould  prove  stronger  iu  both  these 
cables  than  any  defects  or  bonds  of  law. 
They  almost  come  under  the  ennciraenls  of 
the  Cruelly  to  Animals  Preventiun  Act,  but 
not  quite;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  nice 
question  for  otir  courts,  whether  they  are 
dumesticaied  animals  ot  ftra  natura. 

The  fullowine  story  will  perhaps  settle 
the  question  of  Tithe-bees  without  tlie  aid 
of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  that  of  an  an- 
cient gentleman  whose  parish  priest  insisted 
on  having  tbe  tenth  swarm.  After  much 
debate — 

"'Ilshsll  be  donp/ i}uotli  the  p*>ntlemBn.  It 
ibrtducd  wilbia  two  dsius  the  gentlentan  had  a 
great  iwarmr,  the  which  he  put  into  a  hive*  and 
toward  iii^lit  carried  thvm  honic  to  th'>  portMii's 
bouse;  ilio  (ULreon,  with  his  uifc  and  fsniitit',  he 
found  at  supper  in  a  faire  ball ;  the  ^entlnouin 
saluted  th(>ni,  and  tolit  the  parson  he  hitd  brought 
him  MtiiK  bevB.  ■!.  msry,'  quoUt  th<!  paraont  'Utts 
is  Quighborly  tlono ;  I  pray  you  carry  ihera  into 
my  gsrdt-'n.  ■  Nny.  by  trolh,'|  quoUi  the  penlte- 
laan,  '  I  will  lea»e  thPin  even  here.'  With  that 
he  gav?  ttie  hive  a  knock  agsinst  the  ground,  and 
all  I'le  biH'B  fi-'ll  out ;  somv  aliiog  t)i4*  parsiin,  Gnii»c 
B!unj[  hts  wifr,  and  some  his  chihlren  ond  family  ; 
and  otit  tbpy  ran  as  fkst  as  tht>y  cnuld  filiift  into  n 
chambvr,  anij  well  was  ho  who  con  d  malcn  AhiA 
fiir  hiniacir,  leavinjr  their  meato  colil  upon  the  tiiblo 
io  fit!  hniL  The  f^entleman  went  home,  carrying 
tus  cmptie  hive  with  him." — See  OMon,  p.  lOi. 

"  The  bee,"  soys  an  old  writer,  "  is  but  a 
year's  bird  with  some  advantage."  Tbose 
**  hatched,"  as  Evelyn  would  say,  in  May 
die  before  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
Dr.  Uevan  indeed  gives  only  oti  average  of 
six  mouths  to  the  worker,  and  four  to  the 
drope.  We  think  that  be  cuts  the  life  of 
Ibc  worker  too  short,  tkn  no  doubt  some  last 
till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  If  his 
account  were  correct,  the  sacrifice  of  their 
Uv«a  by  stifling  would  not  be  so  great  a 
lois  as  it  would  at  first  appear.  Rut  their 
asc  tbe  second  year  is  not  so  much  for 
gathering  lioney  as  for  tending  and  nursing 
the  young.  The  queen-bee,  though  she 
does  not  "  live  for  ever,"  has  certainly  been 
known  to  last  to  a  third  or  even  fuiirth  sum. 
mer :  one  writer  makes  the  remark  on  her 
— which  has  often  been  applied  to  donkeys 
and  postboys — that  he  never  saw  a  dead 
one  ;  but  others,  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Bag- 
■ipr  among  the  number,  bare  disproved  the 
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assertion  that  the  Queen  "  ncrcr  dies,"  by 
being  fortunate — or  tinfortunale — enough 
to  have  bundled  a  royal  cnrcass;  and,  since 
wc  commenced  writing  on  this  subject,  one 
has  kindly  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  post. 
The  diimtion  of  a  bee-colony  is  of  course  a 
very  diflerent  thing  to  the  life  of  un  itidivt* 
dual  bee,  though  they  seem,  by  the  anctcnia 
especially,  often  to  have  been  confounded. 
Columella  assigns  ten  years  as  the  utmost 
limit  to  a  hive;  and  though  instances  are 
brought  forward  uf  a  longer  period,  nulurajo 
ists  seem  to  be  agreed  tbot  this  wouhl  be 
the  ordinary  termination  of  a  hive  left  to 
itself.*  The  immediate  cause  of  its  falling 
away  is  that  the  bees,  in  every  thing  else 
so  neat  and  cleanly,  neglect  to  clear  out  the 
exu\is  of  tbe  grub— the  silken  cocoon  that 
it  spins  and  casta — from  the  brood-cells,  till, 
the  ofT-casiings  of  successive  generations 
ehokingthem  upand  renderingthem  useless, 
the  race  at  length  degenerates  and  becomes 
extinct,  ilence  the  importance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  away  yearly,  in  those  stocks 
which  we  wish  to  preserve,  some  portions 
of  the  old  comb,  which  the  bees  will  con- 
tinually restore  with  fresh  masonry  till,  like 
tbe  ship  Argo,  it  retains  its  original  form 
without  an  inch  of  its  original  material. 
Cases,  however,  are  stated  of  the  same  co- 
lony lasting  many  years.  Delia  Kocca 
speaks  of  hives  in  Syria  continuing  through 
forty  or  lifty  summers;  and  Butler  relates 
a  story,  of  tbe  year  l.'>'iO,  that 

"  When  LudovicuB  Vivos  wan  sent  by  Cardi- 
nol  Wolspy  to  Oxford,  there  to  be  Public  Pro- 
lessor  of  llhctorir,  being  plarcd  in  itiR  College 
of  Bees,  he  was  welcomed  thither  by  a  swnrm 
of  bees ;  which  sweetest  creatures,  to  signify  tha  M 
ini'ornparuble  sweetness  ol'  lijg  eloquence,  settled  ^ 
iheiTiselves  over  bis  hcKd,  under  tJic  leads  of  his 
study,  where  they  have  continued  above  100 
years  i" 

and  they  ever  went  by  the  aarao  of  Vlvea' 
Bees. 

"  In  tbe  year  1630  die  leads  over  Vires'  study, 
being  rlpcayed,  were  taken  up  and  new  cast ; 
hy  which  orcnaion  the  utall  was  taken,  and  with 
it  an  incrediblti  mnea  of  honey.  Dut  the  bees, 
us  prcsng'ing  their  intended  and  iiiiminenl  de- 
struction ^whereas  they  were  never  known  Io 
swarm  bctorc),  did  ihal  aprinif  (to  preservi;  their 
foniDUs  kind)  send  down  a  fair  swarm  into  tlie 

■  VirKil  cnn«itlert  tbo  axiitenc«  of  a  bee  Mven 
yenrs — 

"  N«rioe  enim  pixii  Mpiitua  dooilui  ivsiai." 
That  of  n  hive  onJlp^* — 

"  Nam  ^cnu*  imm^rialo  manct,"  ric. 

t  So  oallfsj,  tayi  Butler,  by  tbe  TounJei  in  its 

•laiuiPi :  Cnrpu*  CbrisLi  C'>1lr|[r  in  mrnnt.     Tliere 

i*  n  I^Uffr  (if  Kraflmiis  to  JoIiti  ClnytrK-nd,  tlie  flrtl 

i'leiiJeni,  addretsed  J.  C  CetU^ii  Afum.  Vt*K»>^. 
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PrpRiiIent'ii  (ptnlen.  Tbe  nliicK  in  the  year 
1633  yielilc)  ttvo  nwarmit ;  nne  w-hpreof  pitched 
10  the  garden  for  Uit;  I'resirfcnt ;  Uw  oilicr  lli<>y 
MHl  up  n»  a  new  colony  jiiio  Uicir  old  liabila- 
tinn,  tliL'pc  to  c«n(inuc  Ihc  nicmory  oCitiis  "Mel- 
[illuoim  Duclor,''  as  llie  University  elylcd  him  in 
a  letter  10  tlie  Cardinal.  Utyw  stvceliy  did  all 
thiniTB  then  roncord,  when  in  Uiis  neat  /lacntunr, 
newly  coniecrated  lo  the  MiiecH,  the  Muses* 
aweeteel  favorite  vina  thus  honored  by  tkc 
MuBCs'  birds  !'* 

Whatever  may  be  the  period  wbich  na- 
ture or  man  allots  lo  the  life  of  the  cjneen 
and  the  worker^  there  ii  one  sad  inhabitant 
of  the  hivu  who  is  seldom  allowed,  even  by 
bis  own  species,  lo  bring^  bis  dreary  autumn 
10  a  natural  close.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  awful  *'  massacre  of  the  inno- 
eenif>»"  the  killing  of  the  drones,  begins. 
'*  After  which  time,"  as  Butler  has  it,  "  these 
Amazonian  dames  begin  to  wax  weary  of 
their  mates,  and  lo  like  their  room  better 
than  their  compony.  When  there  is  no  use 
of  them,  there  will  be  no  room  for  them. 
For  albeit,  generally  among  all  creatures, 
the  males  as  most  worthy  do  master  the 
females,  yet  in  M»e  the  females  have  the 

f>re-emincnce,  and  by  the  grammarians' 
eavc,  the  feminine  gender  is  more  worthy 
lh)in  the  masculine.*  There  is  something 
unavoidably  ludicrous  in  the  distresses  of 
these  poor  Jerry*  Sneaks.  Having  lived  in 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey  all  the  summer 
long,  partaken  i^f  the  best  of  every  thing, 
without  even  stirring  a  fool  towards  it, 
coddled  and  coaxed,  end  so  completely 
"  spoilt,"  that  they  are  Ol  for  nothing,  who 
can  see  them  "  taken  by  the  hind  legs  and 
thrown  down-stairs"  with  a  heap  of  workers 
on  the  top  of  them — their  vain  struggles 
lo  return — their  sly  attempts  to  creep  in 
stealthily — their  disconsolate  resignation  at 
ihe  last — without  thinking  it  a  jtint  retribu- 
tion for  the  past  years  of  a  pampered  und 
unpro/itable  life  1  And  yet  there  is  min- 
gled with  this  feeling  a  degree  of  pity  for 
these  "  melancholy  Jaqueses^'  ihrown  aside 
(wc  mix  Our  characters  as  in  a  masquerade) 
by  the  imperious  and  unrelenting  Catherine 
of  the  hive.  '*  At  first,  not  quite  forgetting 
their  old  fuiniliarity,  they  gently  give  them 
Tom  Drum's  entertainment :  they  that  will 
not  lake  that  for  a  warning,  but  presume 
lo  force  in  again  among  them,  are  more 
shrewdly  handled.  You  may  sometimes 
sec  a  handful  or  trt-o  before  a  hive  which 
ihcy  had  killed  wiihin  ;  but  the  srcatcsi 
part  fly  away  and  die  obrond."  We  need 
not  nnme  the  author  wc  are  quoting,  who, 
fearful  lest  womankind  should  take  this 
Danaid  character  fur  their  e.xampte,  pro- 
eeeda:  "But  let  not  nimble-tpngued  aophia- 


Icra  gather  a  false  conclusion  from  ihes« 
true  premises,  that  they,  by  the  example  of 
these,  may  arrogate  to  ibctnselves  the  like 
superiority  :  for  tx  particulari  non  est  »y/- 
logizare  ;  and  He  that  made  these  to  com* 
maud  their  males,  commanded  them  to  be 
commanded.  But  if  ihcy  would  fain  have 
it  so,  let  them  first  imitate  their  ningular 
virtues,  their  coulinual  industry  in  gather* 
ing,  their  diligent  watchfulness  in  keeping, 
their  temperance,  chastity,  cleaulinefrs,  and 
discreet  economy,  etc.  :'*  and  so  he  sums 
up  alt  womanly  virtues  from  ttiis  little  type 
as  if  he  believed  in  the  traosmigratiou  of 
souls  described  by  Simonides — not  him  of 
Cos — in  bis  Iambics.  We  give  the  trans- 
lation as  we  6nd  it  in  No.  209  of  the  '*  Spec* 
tator  :*' 

"The  tenth  and  last  species  of  w*omco  n*cre 
tnado  out  of  a  bee;  and  happy  is  the  innn  wlio 
fjelfi  such  an  one  for  his  wiil;.  She  is  altogetJier 
laultlc^B  and  unblamoblc.  Her  family  Hounelies 
and  improves  by  her  pood  manajrcuicnt.  She 
loves  her  husband  nnd  is  beloved  by  him.  She 
brings  him  a  race  of  bcautilul  and  virtuous 
^.'hildrcn.  She  distinguishes  herself  among  her 
»KX.  She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never 
sits  among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  pusses 
away  her  lime  with  them  in  wnninn  di«rourse& 
She  is  full  of  virtue  and  pnidence,  and  is  tbe 
beat  wife  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man." 

What  can  we  do  better  than  wish  that  oil 
good  bee-masters  may  meet  witli  a  bee- 
wife  [ 

We  very  much  question  the  uiilily  of  the 
common  "moralities"  drawn  from  the  itl* 
dustry  and  prudence  of  the  bee.  Storing 
Dud  hoarding  are  rather  the  curse  than  ibt 
requirement  of  our  ordinary  nature  ;  aad 
few,  except  the  very  young  and  the  very 
poor,  require  to  have  this  sermon  iuipressed 
upon  them.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  had  Almighty  Wisdom  intended 
t/tis  to  be  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  consid- 
eration of  the  works  of  His  creatures,  we 
should  have  been  referred  in  His  revealed 
word  to  the  housewifery  of  this  in&ect 
"  fowl  of  the  air,"  rather  than  lo  the  ravens 
"which  have  neither  storehoupe  nor  bnrn.** 

Yet  the  thrifty  bee  is  never  once  set  be- 
fore us  as  a  pattern  in  the  Bible.  The  WIh 
King  indeed,  who  "  spake  of  beasts,  nnd  of 
fowls,  and  uf  creeping  thing!i,and  ofiishes," 
has  referred  the  sluggard  and  the  distruttful 
to  the  early  hours,  and  the  '*  working  while 
it  is  yet  day,"  and  the  guideless  security  of 
the  Ant,  but  wc  ncc  nothing  in  his  words 
which  necessarily  imply  approbation  of  that 
anxious  carefulness  for  the  morrow,  which 
we  are  elsewhere  expressly  told  lo  >huo, 
and  which  is  but  loo  often  the  mask  of  real 
covetousnesi  of  heart.      And  we  belicv« 
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tbi»  the  more,  becaoac  the  Ant,  though  it 
wisely  provides  for  its  daily  brend,  rf<wf  not 
Iny  up  the  winter  store  whercwiiU  (o  fare 
•umpiuotjslvr  every  day. 

We  Icnutv  that,  in  sttyio^  this,  we  ire 
flying'  into  (lie  iipliftcd  eyL-sat  careful  molh- 
era  and  bachelor  iinolcii,  who  time  out  of 
mind  have  quoted,  as  it  has  been  quoted  to 
them,  ttie  busy  bee  as  the  sure  exemplar  of 
worldly  prudence  and  prosperity  ;  but  we 
think  that  we  cnn  show  them  a  more  excel- 
lent way  even  for  earthly  honor,  if  they,  n« 
Christ's  nervants,  will  content  themselves 
with  those  types  in  ibe  nntural  world  which 
He  himself  hns  g;iven  them,  and  learn  that 
qu^et  security,  and  trii^itful  contenledness, 
and  ready  obedtcucc,  and  active  labor  for 
the  present  hour,  which  He  ban  severally 
pointed  out  to  ub  in  the  lilies,  the  ravens, 
the  sheep,  and  the  cmmels,  rather  tlian  seek 
elven-here  for  on  emblem  of  that  over-curi- 
ous forecastinfi;  for  the  future,  which,  wheih- 
er  in  thinjTs  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  plainly 
discouraged  in  the  word  of  God — those 
laws  and  judgments  of  the  Lord  which  are 
tWteter  tlum  the  honey  and  the  honey-tomb^ 
and  in  the  keeping  of  which  "  there  is  great 
reward." 

*<  Tske  that ;  and  lie  tlist  doth  the  raveos  fecdi 
Yea,  providenTly  calcnt  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  cornfbrt  lo  aiy  ajre  <" 

Not  but  that  the  Bee  aflords  us  a  moral, 
though  it  be  not  that  which  worldly  wisdom 
commonly  assigns  to  it.  We  have  in  the 
Aral  place  n  direct  cause  for  thankfulness 
in  the  ilflicaie  food  with  which  it  supplies 
us.  "  The  Ree  ih  little  among  such  as  fly  -y 
but  her  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  things" — 
(£cc/rjr.  xi.  3) ;  and  the  Almighty  has,  in 
many  senses,  and  in  no  common  cases,  sup- 
plied the  houseless  and  the  wanderer,  with 
*'  wild  honey"  and  "  a  piece  of  honeycomb," 
and  "  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  ;"  and 
"a  land  (lowing  with  milk  and  honey"  has 
been  from  the  first  the  type  of  another  and 
a  better  country.  And  the  little  honey- 
maker  is  itself  indeed  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful proofs  o(  the  goodness  and  power  of 
God.  Thut  within  so  small  a  body  should 
be  contained  apparatus  for  converting  the 
'*  virtuous  sweets"  which  it  collects  into 
one  kind  of  nourishment  for  itself — another 
for  the  common  brood,  a  third  for  the  royal 
— glue  for  it*  carpentry — wax  for  its  cells 
— poison  for  its  enemies — honey  for  its 
mnsler — with  a  proboscis  almost  as  long  as 
the  body  itself,  microscopic  in  its  several 
pans,  telescopic  in  its  mode  of  nction — 
vrith  a  vtin^  so  infinitely  sharp,  that,  were 
it  magnified  by  the  same  glass  which  makes 


a  needle's  point  s^em  n  quarter  of  on  inch, 
it  would  yet  itself  be  invisible,  and  this  too 
a  hollow  tube — that  all  these  varied  opera- 
lions  and  conirivaiices  should  be  inclosed 
within  halfan  inch  of  length  and  tn-o  grains 
of  matter,  while  in  the  same  "small  room'' 
the  "  large  heart"  of  at  least  thirty*  distinct 
instincts  is  contained — is  surely  enough  to 
crush  all  thuiighis  of  atheism  and  material- 
ism, without  calling  in  the  aid  of  twelre 
heavy  volumes  of  Bridgewaicr  Trcaiises. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  end  this  too  long 
paper.  Its  readers  generally  will  be  above 
that  class  to  whom  profit,  immediate  or 
remote,  from  bee-keeping  can  he  of  any 
serious  moment— though  indeed  the  pro6t 
lies  in  saving  the  bees,  not  in  killing  them. 
But  many  prejudices  have  to  be  done  away, 
and  greater  cure  bestowed,  and  a  belter 
kuowledgc  of  their  habits  acquired,  before 
the  murdering  system  cnn  be  eradicated 
from  the  poor.  It  is  for  the  higher  classes 
to  set  the  example  by  presents  of  cheap 
and  simple  but  better-constructed  hives — 
by  personal  interest  taken  in  their  bee- 
management — by  ^upplying  them  with  the 
best-written  booktt  on  the  subject — above 
eli,  by  adopting  the  merciful  system  io  their 
own  gardens,  and  intrusting  their  hires  to 
the  especial  care  of  one  of  the  under.gardcn* 
ers,  whose  office  it  should  be,  not  only  to 
diligently  tend  and  ivatrli  his  master's 
stock,  bnt  also  to  instruct  the  neighboring 
cottagers  in  the  moat  improved  manage* 
ment.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  at- 
tach a  stntl  of  bees  to  the  south  wall  of  a 
gardener's  cottage  or  lodge,  with  a  glass 
side  towards  the  interior,  so  that  the  op- 
erations  of  the  bees  might  be  watched  from 
within.  The  costom  of  placing  them  with- 
in an  arched  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  house 
was  one  of  old  Rome,  and  is  still  observed 
in  some  countries.  We  took  upon  this  as  a 
very  pretty  suggestion  for  a  fancy  cottage 
in  any  style  of  architecture.  Perhaps  the 
directors  of  our  normal  schools  would  find 
no  better  way  of  teaching  their  pupil- 
schoolmasters  how  to  bonetit  and  gain  an 
influence  among  the  parents  uf  the  children 
they  \vill  have  to  instruct,  than  lo  put  ihem 
in  the  proper  war  of  making  ond  managing 
the  new  kinds  of  coitnge-hives,  of  taking 
honey,  joining  stocks,  and  hybernating  the 
bees.  Wo  spoke  iu  a  late  article  of  Gar- 
dening being  a  common  ground  for  the  rich 
and  poor.  We  would  mark  this  difference 
with  regard  to  Bees,  that  we  consider  them 

•  Kiiby  and  Sprncc.     Tntrod.  to  Ent.,  il.  6(M, 
t  Lee  no  one  be  mi-vled  by  the  tide  of  Mr.  Smith's 

book,  which  sdvocaies  all  the  airocitics  of  tbeoLi 

-lyitroi. 
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especially  the  "  Poor  mon's  stock."  No 
wcalihy  man  shouM  keep  large  colonies  of 
them  for  prolil,  in  a  neigbborbood  where 
there  are  cottagers  ready  to  arail  ihcinsclveA 
of  the  advaniAjifc.  A  hive  or  two  in  the 
garden — good  old-fashioned  straw-hives — 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasing  appearance 
and  LinJly  ussuciations,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  flovrerjt — is  only  what  every  gentle- 
man wotild  delight  to  have ;  or,  if  he  has 
time  to  devote  to  their  history,  an  obser- 
vatory-hive for  stndy  and  experiment  j  but 
beyond  this  we  think  he  should  not  go, — 
else  be  it  certainly  robbing  his  poorer 
neighbors.  The  gentlemon-bee-masler,  like 
tbe  gcnlleman-fnriner,  tihould  only  keep 
atock  enough  for  encouragement  and  ex* 
perimeni,  and  leave  the  prDciical  and  pro* 
fiiable  to  tbe  cottager  and  tbe  tenant. 
But  the  sqiiirc^s  iiive  and  implementi 
should  be  of  the  best  construction,  for  ex- 
ample's suke  ;  and,  keep  he  bees  or  beasts, 
he  should  be  "  a  merciful  man"  to  them. 
And  Burely  the  feeling  mind  will  pause  a 
little  at  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nation — 
the  demolition  of  a  whole  city,  with  oil  its 
buildings,  streets  and  thoroughfares,  its 
psUceft,  its  Queen,  and  nil !  What  an  earth- 
quake to  them  must  be  the  moving  of  the 
hive  !  What  a  tempest  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone must  the  deadly  fufiies  appear!  All 
thoir  instincts,  their  senses,  tlieir  habits 
plead  for  them  to  our  humanity  ;  and,  even 
if  wc  allego  their  siinj^  against  them,  they 
may  reply  with  scRrccty  nn  alteration  in  the 
Jew's  words — "  Hath  not  a  Bee  eyes  X  hath 
not  a  Bee  organs,  dimei\»ions,  senses,  af- 
fections, passions  1  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  \viih  the  same  wcaponsi  suhject  to  (he 
aame  diseases,  healed  by  tbe  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  sumo  winter  and 
■ummer  as  a  Christian  is  t  If  you  prick 
us,  do  wo  not  bleed  1  if  you  tickle  us,  do 
we  not  laugh  1  if  you  puivon  us,  do  wo  not 
die  1  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenue  1  If  vm  arelikt  uou  in  tht  rest,  we 
wilt  resemble  you  in  that. 

*  Thr  "iiibjecu  of  hyberratins  1»«  and  of  jnininic 
swarms  art*  w  rcrjr  imiiortam  iti  p^ixt  brc-krcpiDg, 
tbai.  brioi;  connectei)  wUh  one  nnotber,  we  mux  say 
a  W(»rJ.  itiau;;))  a  sliorl  unv,  upon  ihem.  Thoiigb 
the  oppr>iiie  opinion  has  been  siouLly  maiaiaiDH, 
It  is  now  c*^nf  r.i|ty  aihniileil  ihnt  a  rtnitrd  iJock  dors 
BM  con"iiimc  sii  mm-h  hunry  in  ilic  winler  ■<  ib« 
two  5warm«  separately  iirouUl  have  done.  But  in 
order  111  ^ave  ineCuti'^uinpUDn  ot  honey  at  iltin  timr, 
the  bce«  inaM  be  kept  as  lorjiid  as  pof^siblc,  and  lhi« 
ii  lM>itd»ne  by  pinclns  ihcoiina  cold, dark,  bui  dry 
room.  If  yuu  have  oat  this  convonicnce,  move  ihe 
donnt  rrtiin  the  nonh  uf  your  b'^'hoLK^f  lu  the  suiith, 
so  that  ibc  witiler  stin,  beinaiircvi-ntcd  from  shining 
cpo  (he  entrance  xide,  will  nut  enliven  and  draw  oui 
ihe  bee*  when  the  snow  Is  on  ihe  pruund.  This 
iBosi  fdisl  circumstance  it  it  most  cueoiial  to  guard 


[5rAacH, 

We  said,  if  any  men  would  keep  bces^  be 
must  make  them  bis  friends; — na}',  thnt  is 
a  cold  word — he  must  love  them.  De  Ge>* 
lien  makes  the  remark, — which  we  hsta 
beard  before  of  6gs,  and  olives,  and  medlars, 
and  truUIes,  or  of  an  equivocal  di«b  recom- 
mended by  a  boM — that  you  must  either  like 
them  very  much  or  not  ot  all.  "  Beaucoup 
lie  gens  aimcnt  les  abtilles :  jt  n'ai  vu  ptr- 
sonne  Qui  lea  aima  mcdiocremtnt  j  on  se  pas- 
sionne  your  ellfs  .'"  It  was  this  love  we  sup- 
pose tbni  led  Mahomet  to  make  an  excep< 
tion  in  their  favor  when  all  other  flies  were 
condemned  j — that  made  Napoleon,  who 
laughed  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shop* 
keeper)!,  select  this  emblem  of  induatry/ia 
pkicc  of  the  idle  lily, 

"That  tasks  not  one  tabuiioasbour." 

And  Urban  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  adopted 
them  as  the  device  on  tbeir  coat  of  arms; 
and  Camdco,  the  Cupid  of  Budliism,  strung 
his  bow  with  bees  I  Tbe  Athenians  ranked 
the  introduction  of  the  Bee  among-  tbeif 
great  national  bleRsings,  tracing  it  up  to  Ce- 
crops,  *'  the  friend  of  man," — tbe  Attic  AI* 
freu  ;  and  such  regnrd  is  still  pnid  to  ihera 
in  mnny  parts  of  the  souib  of  England,  that 
no  death,  or  birth,  or  marriage  takes  place 
in  the  family  without  its  being  commuoica- 
ted  10  the  bees,  whose  hive  is  covered  ia 
the  first  case  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth, 
in  tbe  two  latter  with  red.  Tbe  lOtb  of 
August  is  considcied  tbeir  day  of  Jubilee^ 
and  those  who  are  seen  working  on  that 
day  are  called  Quakers.  Omens  were  wont 
to  be  taken  from  their  swarming  ;  and  their 
settling  on  the  mouths  uf  Pluto  nnd  Pindar 
was  taken  as  a  sure  presage  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  tbeir  future  eloquence  and  poetry; 
though  these  legends  are  somewhat  spoiled, 
by  the  same  event  being  related  of  the  in- 
fancy of  Lucao  and  of  St.  Ambrose,  called, 
as  was  Vivos  afierwardfi,  the  Mellifluous 
Doctor.  We  alt  know  of  Nestor's  "  honey* 
ed  "  words,  and  Xenophon,"cujusBermo  est 
melle  dulcior.**  Bees  have  not  only  dispers- 
ed a  mob,  but  defeated  an  Amuratb  witn  bis 
Janissaries;*  but  it  would  be  quite  impoa- 

affain-ii.  However,  ihe  most  g^nfral  and  ib«5bc)rmi 
rale  is.  »eo<t  your  bees  otf  lo  ^Ircp  in  fr»od  coadltioB 
in  the  atititmn  (i  e.  supply  them  with  pie niy  or  food 
ibm),  Tor  all  hf  brrnatinganimaK  ar<;  fjii  ai  ibc  be- 
jrlnnlDff  or  their  loTpidiiy,  and  it  Is  In  i  people  who 
fall  fasi&ii  lu  sleep  after  dinner — k^ep  tbem  lorptd, 
t>v  «ven  coolnesA  and  drynrs.'^,  as  lonf*  as  you  cao. 
Nn  bee-ma»ter  will  vver  be^^ucrc^ful  who  does  Dot 
take  Mins  rf  .•ome  sort  to  effect  ihc»«  objcci*. 

•The  Abbodella  Roccarelait^  that  ■■when  Ama- 
rath.  the  Torkish  mperor,  during  a  cen.tin  >\rfr, 
had  battered  djwa  pan  o(  the  wall,  and  was  aboni 
10  Like  (he  town  by  assault,  be  found  the  brrarh  de. 
feadtrd  by  bves,  many  hires  ul  wbicb  tbe  inhabitaaia 


» 
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■ibie  in  ■  sketch  like  this  to  attempt  to  give 
9ny  thing  like  a  full  account  of  their  many 
honors  and  achiereinenls,  and  of  the  ex- 
traordinary instinct  displayed  by  ihetn  in 
every  operation  of  their  mnnlfold  wurlcit. 
Our  object  in  these  rcniarku  has  been  ra- 
ther to  slimulflfe  iht*  novice  in  this  subject 
than  10  give  any  complule  history  of  their 
habits,  or  to  put  forth  nnv  new  diBCovery  or 
aystem  of  our  own.  \N  c  have  introduced 
our  Itttle  friends  wtih  our  best  ^race,  and 
must  leave  them  now  to  make  the  best  of 
their  \Tay  witii  our  readern. 

'•  &j  »ork  the  Hooey  Bees : 
Cmlnres  that,  by  a  rate  in  niilnre,  leitch 
The  an  of  ortler  tu  a  prupleil  kin^.l'Jin. 
Tlicy  h.-irr  a  king,  and  ulliccrs  ul'  is<rts: 
Wticre  notne,  like  inagirtniies,  correct  »i  hora« ; 
Oiki^ra,  like  nt^rchanu,  reninre  ir»<!e  abroad  - 
Othrr*t  libe  soiilif  ts,  nrmi-it  in  iheir  Minims, 
Maki'boct  UfK)n  ihr  Kinninrr'k  vrlvcl  l)U(l<; 
WhJL-h  pilhgo  ihi>y  wiih  merry  march  bring  borne 
To  the  irflt  rftj'al  of  iheir  etapror ; 
Who,  bUNterf  in  his  maje-iiy,  surveys 
The  KlDiiing  ma»on-v  bitilitigg  tooii  o(  ^otd  ; 
The  irivil  citizens  kneading  up  ihe  huney  ; 
The  poormechanir  poruT^crowding  id 
Tbeir  heavy  burdens  tit  hi>  DhTrnw  gate; 
The  saii-eyej  jmiji-e,  with  hb  -KurJy  bam, 
DeliVfrinR  u  pr  i<»  execoiors  pale 
The  laxy  yawnlog  drunc." 

/frary  V.M.X,  s.S. 

Who  would  not  a0irm,  from  this  and  other 
incidental  allusions,  that  Shnkspcare  had  o 
hive  of  his  onrn  1  Dr.  Bowring  has  only 
been  able  to  discover  in  them  "galleries  of 
art  aud  schools  of  industry,  nnd  professors 
teaching  eloquent  lessons  j"  perhaps  our 
frienO  tneatiK  Mechanics*  luatitutes,  and  Ira- 
Tolling  lecturers. 


MS.  MtrarnnoK  ok  the  glaciil  THBOBr. 
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DYMONnS  GRAVE.* 

Procn  Tall'a  lla(uln«. 

ST^aBlHO  by  Etoter'a  catfaedml  inwer 
My  Ihontthtt  wrnt  hack  tii  that  tnintl  grAaty  mound 
Winch  1  had  Imrly  Iffi — ibr  ^"iR»y  mminil 
Wlteie   Uymontl  iloepi — and  lull  Itov    *uuill   the 

puwet 
Of  tlme>worn  valU  tA  waken  ihooslits  profound, 
Comparod  with   that  green  <pnt  oraacred  grounit. 
l>VH(i«n  -  ilenth-ilctcken  in  tliy  ntanhouilS  |l»wi!r, 
Thy  browi  with  deatldrit  nmnranibi  are  crown'd  ; 
TlitJti  «nw'*i  tlie  wodd  frnm  thy  toqueaiofod  buwar, 
In  I'M  UrrBtliiary  rrrors  hmiml ; 
Anit  *ut:b  a  truthful  tnintpel  ihoti  didit  tound 
A*  «hnil  tiufi  III  meit't  oar*  tilt  Time  devnur 
Tbt)  vvfliga*  ornationi.     Ypi  ihy  name 
Finds  bui  ih*  tcibuto  of  ilow- gathered  famo. 


Kad  aiaiioaed  oo  lfa«  rnlna.  The  Janissaries,  al- 
Ihotigh  Ihe  bravMt  soldiem  in  the  Oilornaa  cnplre, 
dam  not  encounter  ibii  furmidable  lineuf  defence. 
and  refused  to  advance." 

•  Author  «f  "  >!■■»}■   on  the  Privato   aad  Poliliral 
IU|hU  aud  OtilifaitMui  of  Maakind." 


nrraoOKuroRT  aori. 

Th«  rffldera  of  the  Eclectic  were  so  much  inter- 
i?«lcd  in  (lie  ariiclcB  on  the  Glacial  Theory,  trans- 
lalr-d  from  tlw  f^-rtnan  uf  A^ai^iz;,  tJiot  wu  doubt 
not  we  shall  sfTurd  tli«>tii  plrai.ttrt<  by  uffi-rinj;  for 
tfteir  pentnal  the  follnwing'  nrlirln  nn  the  saret 
fliibjfct.  prfwntinfj  a  mo<!ifii.-d  vivw  of  this  Throry, 
Tlie  Hfurcc,  from  which  it  coforp,  niufi  cummund 
il  to  the  allention(vr»c)t;nMGciJirn:  and  Aini-ncana 
must  be  {fraxificd  wiUi  the  aMriptioii  of  thu  orit;itial 
aoggt-alion  of  ihe  "beal  glacml  Uts-onr"  to  our  own 
counirytnan,  iVter  I)ob»on.  It  i«  luutid  in  '*Rm- 
marks  nn  Bari[(I.:r«,  by  Peter  Dobsun,"  unbtial.ed 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  fur  iS'it^  and 
contains,  savd  Mr.  Murt^hibon,  l)ie  e^ist-nce  of  tliu 
modttied  gincial  iheory  al  whicli  we  iiavo  arrived 
alter  so  tntich  debate. — £d. 

Praoi  Ihe  Edinbursh  New  PtilIaao|i)ilMl  JoanvaL 

On  the  Chciai  Theory.  By  Roderick  Impey 
Murchisoii,  Esq.,  President  of  ihe  Geolo- 
gical Society,  &c.* 

FeoN  a  study  of  the  Alps,  where  Veneti 
Bnd  Charpcntier  led  the  way  in  showing 
thut  a  connection  existed  between  the  erratic 
blocks  and  the  advance  of  glaciers.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  has  deduced  a  glacial  the- 
ory, and  has  endeavored  to  generalize  and 
apply  it  even  to  our  own  countries,  in  which 
eiTort  he  ha»  been  supported  fay  my  prede* 
cessor  in  the  chair.  In  the  following  ob- 
servations, I  will  endeavor  to  point  oat 
what  new  maierioU  hnvc  been  brought  for* 
ward,  abroad  and  at  home,  lo  enable  tia  to 
reason  correctly  on  this  difficult  question, 
and  1  will  then  suggest  sotnc  esscottal  inO'- 
di5cations  of  the  new  hypothesis. 

As  propounded  by  Agassiz,  the  glacial 
theory,  even  in  its  application  to  the  Alpa, 
has  met  with  an  opponent  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Necker  deSaiissure.  In  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  which  ho  is  now  pDblish- 
ing,  M.  Necker  trentu,  in  great  detail,  the 
whole  subject  of  supcrficinl  detritus  con* 
necied  with  the  northern  and  western  water- 
shed of  Ihe  Alps,  nnd  gives  us  the  fruita 
of  many  years  of  observation.  Adding  very 
considerably  to  the  list  of  phenomena  of 
transported  materials  collected  by  I^f.  A. 
de  Luc,  he  takes  his  own  illustrious  ancea- 
tor,  De  Sausiiire,  as  his  model,  and  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  historian  of  the  Alpi 
he  endeavors  to  enlarge  and  improve  upon 
that  great  observer^R  suggestions.  Pointing 
out  the  distinction  between  two  classes 
of  detritus,  viz.,  one  of  high  antiquity  and 
Another  of  modern  date,  M.  Necker'  con- 
tends  that  the   enormous   musses   of  the 

•  From  the  addrcis  delivered  at  the  Anniverwinr 
Meeting  of  the  Qculogical  Soci«i.:{  oC  t^^4.«>^^\>>^ 
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anricnl  drift  or  dclurial  dftrittis  hnvc  a  di- 
rect cnnneciton  with  the  actual  configura- 
tion of  the  siirfnce,  because  the  cAt'e/ part 
of  ihem  has  been  derived  from  the  centre 
of  the  chnin,  the  flanking  and  lower  inouu* 
tnins,  and  even  ihe  strata  on  which  it  rests, 
having-  contributed  comparalivelj-  little  to 
the  prcat  advancing  body.  Examining  the 
hiffh  vailevs  about  Chnmouni  and  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  rinding  massive  walls  from 
3U0  lo  near  600  feet  in  height,  composed  of 
this  ancient  diluvium  in  its  coarsest  form, 
near  thn  extremities  of  certain  glaciers,  be 
concludes  that  they  were  once  the  mo- 
raincti  of  glaciers  which  melted  away  and 
retired  from  thenj.  He  then  goes  on  to 
suppose  that  when  the  recession  of  the  gla- 
ciers took  place  (an  effect  which  he  refers  (o 
the  same  cause  as  Dc  Saiissurc),  such  trans- 
vertied  moraines  formed  dykes  standing 
out  at  some  distance  from  the  mountain 
and  barred  up  lakes  formed  by  the  melting 
of  (he  snow  and  ice.  Thc&c  lakes,  ut  length 
swollen  to  excess,  are  supposed  to  have 
burst  through  the  moraine  barrier,  and  to 
hare  drifted  the  maieriaU  of  which  it  wa.* 
romposed  into  the  lower  countries.  M. 
Necker  believes  that  when  those  ancient 
glaciers  existed,  iho  Alps  were  consider- 
ably higher  than  at  present,  and  he  judges 
that  such  was  the  case,  because  the  **Ri- 
guillcs,"  of  Mont  Bhnc  have  been  lowered 
very  considerably  in  our  own  time.  Argu- 
ing that  great  blocks  are  never  found  at  the 
foot  of  mountain  chninH  which  have  not  per- 
mnnciit  glticiers,  of  what  De  Saussure  called 
the  "first  class,"  he  cites  many  negative 
examples,  and  brings  forward  ilic  Pyrenees, 
where  no  true  erratic  blocks  are  seen,  ns  a 
proof  thill  the  minor  or  second  class  gla- 
ciers, which  there  occnr,  never  advanced 
RufHcicnlly  far  to  dam  up  water-courses, 
and  thus  to  form  thoRc  great  lakes,  to  tlie 
letting  off  of  which  and  to  the  destruction 
of  vast  moraines,  he  attributes  the  presence 
of  Inrgc  boulders  in  the  Alps. 

I  must,  however,  remind  M.  Necker.  that 
if  he  assumes  that  all  great  erratic  blocks 
arc  to  be  referred  to  some  neigfiboring 
chain,  now  the  sent  of  glaciers,  be  forgets 
the  cases  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  in- 
deed many  others,  far  removed  from  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  which  must  be  classed,  as 
I  sbatl  presently  show,  with  submarine  de- 
posits. Indeed,  by  far  the  widest  spread 
of  erratic  blocks  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, extending  over  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  must  have  taken  place  (as 
I  believe  at  least)  when  those  flat  regions 
were  beneath  the  sea ;  for  recent  observa- 
tions have  shown,  that  the  blocks  constitute 
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the  uppermost  or  Inst   surface  deposit  in 
tracts  which  exhibit,  here  and  there,  proof* 
of  having  been  an  ancient  bottom  of  a  sea. 
But  without  extending  his  theory  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
even  when  confined  to  the  Alps,   that  M.J 
Necker  explains  satisfactorily  how  thegran-^ 
lie  blocksof  Mont  Blanc  should  lie  upon  the, 
.lura,  by  any  reference  to  sub-nerisl  debi* 
cle;  fur  if  we  arc  to  imagine  the  deep  hnl> 
low  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  6tled  up  with 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  and  forminir  an  in-i 
clined  talus  from  the  centre  to  the  flanks  of' 
the  chain,  the  subsequent  scooping  out  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  materials  involves 
an  intensity  of  degradation  as  difficult  to 
believe  in  as  the  former  extreme  climate  of] 
Agassiz,  by  which  thousands  of  feet  of  snow; 
and  ice  are  supposed  lo  have  occupied  iho 
same  deep  valley.     I  ought  not  to  omit  to 
state,  thnt  one  of  the  chief  elements  intro- 
duced  by  Agassiz   into  this  question,    tha 
pnlishcd  and  striated  surfaces  of  tin*  rocks, 
hfts  not  been  alluded  to  by  this  author,  but 
will  be  treated  of  in  his  second  volume. 

In  the  menn  time,  however  be  may  fail' 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  transport 
of  the  very  distant  great  blocks,  we  hove  to 
thank   M.  Necker   for  the   additional   ma- 
terials, which  seem  to  establish  one  funda- 
mental fact  in  reference  to  the  Alpine  case, 
viz.,  when   this  detritus  n-a«  cast  off,  tha 
gorges  and  flanks  of  the  chain  bad  nearly 
the  same  reference  to  the  central  crest  sf 
that  which  now  prevails.   If  this  be  proved, 
the  theory  which  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
supposition,  that  a  great  elevation   of  thei 
centre  of  the  chain   broke  ofT  the  ice  and' 
dislodged   ibc  glaciers,  is  deprived   of  iti^ 
chief  basis.      In   what   manner   Professor; 
Agassiz  can  account   for  the  Alps  being  a^ 
great  centre  of  dispersion  when  at  a  Jower\ 
Uvtl,  is  indeed  a  part  of  his  theory  which  itj 
not  easily  comprehended.     On    the    other' 
hand,  whatever  we  may  think  of  M.  Neck- 
er^s  hypothesis,  it   must  be  admitted  thaC 
the  facts  adduced  by  him  support  one  csen< 
tin!  point  of  the  glacialists,  by  eonneciing' 
the  presence   of  blocks  with  the  existence 
of  glaciers   in   the  Alps,  the  former  bring, 
ns  he  BtateR,  invariably  found   both  in  tbe 
southern  and  northern  watersheds  of  ihote  ^j 
mountains,  and  at  the  months  of  the  greaC^| 
iritnsversc  ravines  which  lead  up  to  the  re-^^ 
gions  of  perpetual   snow,  and  m  all   such 
cases  he  allows  that  the  condition  of  tha^H 
blocks  is  highly  indicative  of  their  haviDj^f 
once  formed  part  of  the  *'  mttraiiicB"  pro- 
duced by  former  glaciert. 

But  the  important  point,  that  the  glacier . 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  origin  of  erratic 
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blocL'fi,  IK  entirely  denied  by  anollivr  an- ' 
^poDisL  tu  the  theory  of  Agassiz,  wlio  han 
fcpeorod  in  the  person  of  M.  GodeffVoy.* 
'  After  the  observntiona  of  two  summers  io 
the  Alps,  this  author  has  become  convinced 
that  the  mnterids  of  the  so*caIled  moraines 
have  not  hocn  derived  Fimply  bv  the  gla- 
cier ftom  the  fiolid  rock  in  the  higneriiioun' 
lains,  but  arc  the  rc-arrangi-d  portions  only 
a   great    pre-existing    diluvial   deposit, 
iehbad  been  accumulated  in  the  radiating 
Ueya  during  a  period  of  great  di>iturb- 
ce,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  pluciers 
that  latitude.    Describing  (like  M.  Nock- 
)  one  of  these  "irain^cs"  as   having  a 
ntinuQUfl  length  of  fifteen  leagues,  be  in- 
rs  ihnt  such  8  mats  could  never  have  been 
Icpodited   by   a   glacier   proceeding   from 
onntniufl  of  no  greater  altitude  tiian  the 
Ips.    Arguing  ilmt  glaciera  are  merely  the 
iondenscd  or  central  portions  of  vast  nccu- 
ulations  of  snow,  forced  downmirda  into 
^OTges    by    incrensing   volume    from 
\  the  chief  novelty  of  M.  Godeffroy^s 
work  in  contained  in  the  opinion,  that  in 
mdvancing,  these  bodies  of  ice  cut  through 
be  ancient  diluvium    or    drift,   ju«t   as   n 
oughHbare  cleave*  the  soil  ("  presso  tcl- 
conaurgit  aratro"  being  his  motto),  and 
brew  up  some    portions  into  lateral  mo* 
iiics,  as  well  as  pressed  before  them  others 
form  terminal  moraines.     To  the  ery*- 
Itinc  and  mechanical  changes  which  the 
ow  has  undergone  in  its  passage  into  solid 
e,  is  nitfibutod  much  of  the  confusion,  and 
rregulariiy  of    outline    so   visible   in   ihn 
•aiguilles     and   other   icy  masses   of  the 
Mp»;  and  to  the  same  disturbing  action 
fcrred  the  rounded  and  worn  exterior  of 
lie  boulders  in  moraines,  as  contrasted  with 
[ompnratively  un^ular  blocks  nf  the  prc-ox- 
itiog  drift  which  have  not  been  in  contact 
■ith  the  glacier.     1  refer  you  to  the  bonk 
f  M.  Godeirroy  for  the  explanation  of  the 
saner  in  whicFi  he  supposes  the  surface  of 
;he  advancing  or  retreating  glacier  was  sub* 
eciod  10  lateral  overflows  or  "  ecroulmens" 
if  fltonei;,  gravel,  and  earth,  nnd  aUo  for  his 
theory  of  medial  moraines ;  but  I  now  brin,'j 
It)  your  notice  hia  ingenious  eflitrt  to  snive 
Doe  of  the  very  difficult  cliniaiologtuul  prob- 
cma  in  the  Alps.     Having  shown  how  the 
lower  valleys  must,  from  year  to  year,  be- 
orae   more   and    more    encumbered   with 
etriluv,   ho    seizes    this    fact   to    explain 
by    it  alone,  both   the   well-known  retreat 
f  the  glaciers  nnd    the  fad  brought  for- 
wnrd     by    Venotz    nnd    other    observers ; 
viz.,  that  roads  which  existed   in  certain 

•  IS,iit.TC  suriM  t;lacil!^^  Jes  Moraines  et  Ics 
Block  £rraiiou»,  1810. 
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former  passes  of   the  high  Alps  are  now 
quite  choked  up  with  snow  and  ice — a  fact 
which    has   been    supposed  to    indicate   a 
sensible  decrease  of  temperature  within  the 
historic  era.     M.  Qodeffroy  contends,  that 
in   ancient  times,   when    tlic   gorges  were 
more  open,  and  the  heaps  of  detritus  at  the 
entrance  into  the  lower  valleys  were  less  in 
size  nnd  fewer  in  number,  and  when  conse- 
quenily   the    glaciers   easily    extended    to 
greiiicr  distances,  the  continual  and  unre- 
siricted  supply  of  snow  and  ice  from  manyi 
afflticnts  mure  than  countervailed  the  losa 
through  atmospheric  action  ;  but  that  us  the 
obstacles  increased  at  some  distance  above 
the  terminal  moraine,  the  lower  ends  of  the 
glaciers  not  being  so  fed  as  to  regain  inane 
ncason   the  melting  losses  of  the  previous 
year,  the  inevitable  result  was  a  successive 
shrinkage   and    retrocession  of  the  masa*| 
The  increase  of  snow  and  ice  Jn  the  uppe^ 
passes,  nud  the  blocking  up  of  the  roadS)! 
arc  explained  by  the  same  agency ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  descent  of  the  glacier  from  the 
higher  tu  the  lower  Alps  was  impeded,  it 
would  follow,  that  the  frozeu  matter  of  the 
higher  regions,  deprived  of  lis  previous  exit, 
must  lind  its  way  into  the  adjacent  upper 
depressions,  and  there  furm  those  ners  de 
glace  which  have  obstructed  the  road-ways 
or  passes  of  our  ancestors.     Thus  is  the 
supposed  anomaly  explained  without  recur- 
ring to  any  change  of  climate.* 

In  that  part  of  our  country  to  which  the 
glacial  theory  has  been  applied,  Mr.  Charles 
Mnclarcn,  already  known  to  you  by  excel- 


ic  i  lt!iit  geological  treatises,  has  recently  pub- 
i"  lishcd  a  wvll-condcused  small  work  explain* 
ing  ill?  views  of  Agassiz.  The  phenomenon 
of  glar.iers  and  ihc  general  doctrines  derived 
from  iheir  study  being  explained,  Mr.  Mac- 
larcn  proceeds  to  analyze  ttiose  cases  of 
transported  detritus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edinburgh  to  which  the  theory  had  been 
supposed  to  apply. 

A  year  and  hnlf  only  has  elapsed  since 
Professor  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland  seemed 
CO  think,  that  this  district  was  as  rich  in 
proofs  of  the  action  of  glaciers  ns  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland  which  they  visited, 
and  a»  1  happened  tu  witness  the  efibrts  of 


«  1  hoped  to  bare  been  able  Io  quois  ihe  opinions 
of  Professor  J.  Furt>rs  on  lliis  v<2aln  quatlto,  be- 
cause it  is  vrcli  known  ibat  he  was  a  companion  of 
Profpt^sor  Apa.t«lx  in  the  Alps  dorlog  the  Isn  sum- 
inrr,  but  Ihjt  di»tin^uhhed  culllvaior  of  physical 
■L-ience  has  not  yet  published  bis  \-tcws  uii  ihv  action 
of  glaciers  is  affcciing  rtio  surface  of  Ihc  earth, 
thtiDsh  lie  hsfi  pven  to  the  public  a  very  ingenious 
sketch,  (Ic^cripiivp  of  a  )i««uli2r  parsllel  uriation 
tn  the  M>lid  ice  of  slacidv—K'linbaTeli  Hew  Philo- 
supttical  Juuiaal,  Jdouary,  leM2< 
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my  preder.ciiftors  in  this  Chnir  to  attnch  Mr. 
Maclarcn  to  his  views,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  direct  your  ailcntion  to  ihc  practicnl  re- 
sults at  n-bich  tltin  gentleman  bao  arrived  tn 
Bome  prominent  ciucs. 

Observing  blocks  of  greenstone  on  Ar- 
tbur'fl  8eat,  which,  from  iheir  peculiar 
structure,  must  have  been  trnnsporced  from 
SaJisbury  CragB.  a  lou>er  hill,  nnd  <)epr)raled 
from  the  former  by  an  abrupt  valley,  Mr. 
Mftclaren  infers,  ihni  if  the  preBcni  surface 
oi  the  land  be  argued  upon  (and  in  nil  qoes- 
tiona  of  glaciers  itiis  is  a  poslulnle),  neither 
glacier,  cor  iceberg,  nor  current  will  ex- 
plain  the  fact.  It  is  unuer.et'^nry  that  I 
should  here  examine  this  author's  hypothe- 
sis, by  which,  in  order  to  solve  the  local 
problem,  he  restores  the  inclined  stratified 
masses  of  Salisbury  Crags  to  eiich  an  extent 
as  to  give  thciii  un  altitude  in  uncleul  times 
superior  to  that  of  Arthur's  Seat  j  for 
whether  we  adopt  his  ingenious  view,  in- 
volving a  mighty  subsequent  denudation,  or 
suppose  that  in  the  oscillations  of  this  plu- 
tonic  tract  itic  former  low  and  htgli  points 
of  land  have  been  relatively  depressed 
and  elevated,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  very 
structure  of  the  rockv,  that  in  both  cases  a 
subaqueous,  and  not  a  suba^rial  condition 
is  called  for  to  explain  the  appearances,  and 
this  too,  be  it  recollected^  on  the  summitB 
of  the  highest  bills  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  and  nround 
which  the  action  of  glaciers  lias  been  sup- 
posed lu  be  visible  at  such  tower  levels  ! 

Among  the  examples  of  the  .lerniched 
and  polished  surfaces  of  rocks  near  Edin- 
burgh, I  do  not  perceive  that  the  glncialists 
have  grappled  with  certain  appearances  on 
which  Dr.  Bucklond  formerly  dwelt  with  so 
tnoch  pleasure,  viz.,  the  grooved  or  channel- 
ed surfaces  uf  the  Braid  Hills,  first  pointed 
out  by  Sir  James  Hall,  and  which  the  great 
chemical  geologists  attributed  to  a  power- 
ful rush  of  waters.  When  1  visited  the  low 
ridge  in  question  with  Dr.  Bucklnnd  and 
other  friends,*  my  conviction  was  thut  tbc&e 
grooves,  though  then  attributed  by  Dr. 
Buckland  to  glacial  action,  ere  due  neither 
to  that  agency,  nor  to  nny  ru»h  of  waters, 
but  are  simply  the  result  of  the  changes 
which  the  mass  of  the  rock  underwent,  when 
it  passed  frotn  ila  former  molteu  or  pasly 
condition  into  a  solid  stale.  These  appear- 
ances differ  essentially  from  ordinary  glacial 
scratches  or  scoriogs.t  They  are,  in  foct, 
broad  undulations  or  furrows,  and  instead 

•  Dr.  Grihsm  anrl  Mr.  Maclarcn  w«re  of  the 
party,  in  October,  1840, 

t  plaster  caM»  of  these  exisi  in  the  Qeolcgica)  So- 
cie^. 
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of  trending  from  the  hi^tior  grounds  to  ibi 
Firth  or  Forth,  as   would   nnturally  be  tb< 
ease  If  they  were  due  to  the  expansion  ani 
descent  of  gl&ciers,  ihey  rise  up  to  the  tctj 
summit   of  the   low    ridge    in   a   directit 
transverse  to  jls  bearing,  and  with  no  neigh^ 
boring  point  of  ground  higher  than  that  ox 
which  they  occur.     On  clearing  away  ihi 
thin  turf  which  barely   covered    the    rocki 
some  of  these   unduhitions  in  the   aurfaci 
appeared  wide  enough  to  contsin  the  bodjrl 
of  a  man,  and  though  observing  a  rude  son 
of  parallelism,  their  forms  were  often   de-J 
vious.     As  their  surface  was  smooth,  nof 
much  unlike  the  usual  aspect  of  the  eO'Call 
ed  "moutonn^-s"    rocks,  the  elacinlttts  ol 
our  parly  at  first  seemed  to  be  proving  ihetf 
Cfise,  when  suddenly  a  discovery  destroyed,] 
nt  least  in  my  opinion,  their  theory  ;  for  iai 
the  ndjncent  quarries  of  the  same  hill,  at  «j 
much  lower  level,  and  upon  bedsjust  uncover 
cd  by  the  workmen  from  beneath  much  tolidl 
stone,  other  sets  of  undulaiioua  or  gTOovetj 
were  delected,   so  like   to  those  upon   lh( 
summit  of  the  hill,  that  n  little  almospheriej 
influence  alone   was  required  to  completvj 
their  Identity.  My  belief  therefore  is  that  thai 
undulations  were  caused  by  ibc  action  whickj 
took  place  when  the  stone  was  solidified. 

Hbenomenn    of  a  similar  nature   to  iht 
Scottish  have  been  since  observed  in  WalogJ 
by  our  Inle  Fellow,  Mr.  Uuwmun.     Cnpiiva* 
ted  by  the  glacial  theory,  and   having  him*] 
self  endeavored  to  show  that  it  could  eVLi)| 
be  as  successfully  applied  to  the  south  asioj 
the  north  of  Scotland,  he  examined  the  high- 
est  region   of  Wales,  with  the  geologicilJ 
structure  of  which  he  was  previously  rami>] 
liar,  half  convinced,  a  priori,  that  be   wonl^ 
naiurnlly  find  iu  those  inounininouH  iracifl 
some  proof  in    support  of  the   new  Tienil 
which  he  hnd  adopted.     He,  however,  qait* 
ted  thai  country  without  having  been  abU 
10  observe  any  evidence  whatever  in  favi 
of  the  Alpine  theory*,  though  his  journey  ea- 
flblcd   him    to   detect   several  examples  ufl 
striated   rocks,  which    in   unskilful     handfej 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  ejects  of] 
glacial  action;  and   these  be   holds   up  ai 
warninrr  beacons.     After  stating  ihnt  tbert 
are,  in  his  opinion,   no  lerracen  which  unyl 
follower    of    Agnssiz    can    construe    tnt*| 
"mornines,"  whether  terminni,  medial,  arj 
InlernI,  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  of 
Snowdon,  the  Arcnigs,  or  Ihe  Berwyn*.  b« 
describes  three  distinct  and  diflcrenlly  form- 
ed sets  of  parallel  markings  which  be  obserr« 
ed  in  the  newly  uncovered  surfaces  of  the' 
schistose  Silurian  rocks,  and  shows  sntisfse* 
torily  how  such  appearances,  ns  welt  as  the 
tops  of  the  joints,  might  be  miatakea 
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cursory  obierrcrs  for   scratchcR,  although 
thov  are  iu  fuel  duo  to  structure. 

Uoliko  Mr.  Bowman,  Dr.  Ducklaiid  has 
not  continrd  hi^  views  of  the  action  of  gln- 
cicrx  to  Scotland,  but  applies  ihvm  Inrjcly 
to  the  north  of  En^^Und  nnd  to  Wales.  He 
hft«  recently  erideiirored  to  satisfy  in,  that 
the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  chief  valleys  in 
the  latter  country  which  open  out  from  n 
coQinion  centre  of  elcvniiun  arc  striated^ 
woru,  and  polished  in  the  direction  of  the 
present  water-cour«cs,  and  these  he  con- 
ceives to  he  evidences  of  former  glacitrs, 
which  filled  upall  the  valleys  radiuting from 
Saourdon  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  from 
a  common  centre.  1  confess  I  see  almost 
insurmountable  objections  to  this  vien:. 
Apart  from  other  cridencc,  the  very  physi- 
cal geography  of  this  irnci  is  at  variance 
with  thecooBtruction  of  such  an  hypothesis. 
In  ihc  Alps,  and  indeed  in  every  other  pari 
of  the  world  in  which  they  hfivc  been  observ- 
ed, the  length  of  glaciers  '\*  in  ratio  to  the 
height  of  the  mount.iins  from  which  ihey 
advance,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Agassix, 
from  which  they  txpand.  Now.  whilst  in  the 
present  days,  a  small  glacier  hangs  to  the 
sides  of  n  mighty  ^innt  like  Mont  Blanc, 
havinu  the  altitude  of  15,000  feet,  our 
WeUli hills,  having  ttheight  only  of  4000  fee't, 
had  glaciers,  by  the  showinjr  of  Dr.  Duck- 
land,  of  a  length  of  many  miles.  Again,  in 
the  same  memoir,  which  fill  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  principality  with  ghiciers,  the 
author  comments  upnn  certain  facts  already 
well  known  to  us,  vir.,  the  existence  upon 
JUoel  Tryfaoe  ond  the  adjnccnt  Welsh  moun- 
tains of  sea-frhella  of  existing  species,  at 
hetghis  of  ISOOand  1700  feet  above  the  sc.i, 
where  they  are  associated  with  mixed  detri- 
tus of  rocks  transported  from  afar,  nil  of 
which  have  travelled  from  the  north,  the 
bard  chalk  and  flints  of  Uio  north  of  Ireland 
being  included.  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  facts  with  the  theory  that  the  greater 
port  of  the  country  in  queniion  was  frozen 
up  under  the  atmoipkert  in  some  parts  uf  the 
same  modern  period  t  Unable  otherwise  to 
exphiin  how  marine  shells  should  be  found 
00  mountains  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  previously  and  during  the  same  great 
period  occupied  by  terrestrial  glaciers,  the 
aceumulatioQ  of  ages,  Dr.  Buckland  invokes 
anew  the  aid  of  the  old  hypothesis  of  n 
great  irot**.  This  wave,  rolling  from  the 
north,  musthnve  dashed  ovor  the  mountains 
to  0  height  of  near  2000  feet,  depositing,  as 
it  went,  gravel,  boulders  and  frngmenis,  de- 
rived from  places  'iOO  mites  distant,  and 
transporting  also  marine  shells  in  its  passage- 
But  is  i(  not  more  natural   and  accordant 
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with  all  the  data  upon  which  our  science 
has  been  reared,  to  suppose  that  when  such 
shells  wlto  deposited,  the  parts  of  the 
mountain  so  nfTected  were  permnncnily  be- 
neath the  sea,  than  to  call  into  play  the  as- 
sumption of  the  passage  uf  so  mighty  a 
warel  At  one  moment  the  argument  used 
is,  that  scratchings  and  poli4hings  of  rock 
must  have  been  done  by  ice,  because  in  ex- 
isting nature  it  has  been  found  that  ice  can 
produce  such  etleris;  and  m  the  same 
breath  we  are  told  that  beds  of  shells  hare 
been  placed  on  a  rauuntain  by  an  agency 
which  is  truly  snpernutural. 

Jn  fact  the  "glacier"  theory,  as  extended 
by  its  author,  in  provin"  too  much,  may  be 
said  to  destroy  itself.  Let  it  be  limited  to 
such  elTects  as  are  fairly  deducible  from 
the  Alpine  phenomena  so  clearly  described 
by  Agassiz,  and  we  must  all  admire  in  it  a 
vtra  cntisa  of  exceeding  interest;  but  once 
pass  the  bounds  of  legitimate  induction 
from  that  vera  causa,  and  try  to  force  the 
many  and  highly  diversified  superficial  phe- 
nomena of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  into 
direct  agreement  with  evidences  of  the  ac- 
tion of  ice  under  the  atmosphere,  and  yon 
wilt  be  driven  forward  like  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  theory,  eo  to  apply  it  to  vast 
tracts  of  the  K'l^bc,  u»  in  the  end  to  conduct 
you  to  the  belief,  that  not  only  both  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  but  even  quani 
tropical  regions,  were  shut  upduring  a  long 
period  in  an  icy  mantle.  Once  grant  to 
Aea^'HiE  that  his  deepest  valleys  of  Switz- 
erland, such  as  the  enormous  chasm  uf  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  were  formerly  filled  with 
solid  snow  and  ice,  and  I  see  no  stopping* 
place.  From  that  hypothesis  you  may  pro* 
ceed  to  611  the  Baltic  aad  Northern  Seat, 
cover  Souilieru  England,  and  half  of  Ger- 
many  and  Russia  with  similar  icy  sheets, 
on  the  surfaces  of  which  all  the  northern 
boulders  might  have  been  shot  ofi*.  But 
even  were  such  hypolhe&es  granted,  with- 
out we  also  build  np  former  mountains  of 
infmttely  greater  altitude  than  any  which 
now  exist,  we  have  no  adequate  centres  for 
the  construction  of  enormous  glaciers 
which  imaginatinn  must  create  in  many  re- 
gions to  account  for  the  phenomenn.  The 
very  idea  which  records  the  existence  of 
these  vast  former  sheets  of  ice  is  at  vari- 
nnce  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the 
works  of  Ctiarpentier,  Venctz,  and  Agassiz, 
whose  data,  as  carefully  eliminated  from 
Alpine  phenomena  alone,  would  naturally 
leach  us  never  to  extend  their  application 
when  those  conditions  are  absent,  viz.,  the 
mountain  chain,  by  the  very  presence  of 
which  the  pheiMgMa^u^«»^MAKA.. 
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But  though  the  Alpine  plncial  theory  be 
nen*,  the  frraichcK  nnd  polisticd  eurfnces  af 
rochs  are  by  no  menns  of  recent  nbserrn- 
tioD.  Many  Swedish  miners,  from  ihe  days 
of  Tilns  nnd  Hergmnn,  fniled  not  to  rcmnrk 
how  their  mountain  sides  were  rtirrowed, 
tod  in  our  own  times,  SerslrOm*  of  Sweden, 
end  Bfihilingkf  of  Ktissia,  have  not  only 
narrowly  irnced  them  over  wide  regions, 
but  have  endeavored  to  account  for  thctn. 
The  first  of  those  authors  remarked,  that 
nearly  all  the  hard  rocks  of  this  country 
had  a  "  worn  or  weather  side,"  and  a  highly 
escarped  or  "lee  side,"  the  former  bcin? 
exposed  to  the  north  and  the  latter  to  the 
south  ;  and  hnving  further  shown  that  the 
detritus  hod  genemliy  been  carried  from  N. 
to  S.,  be  cnlled  the  worn  face  the  "wcsiher 
side,"  and  the  higher  and  jagged  extremity 
of  such  ridges  the  "  leo  side.  Extending 
his  observations  to  many  hundred  place:*, 
fae  divided  these  scratches  into  what  he  calls 
xiorinal  and  side  furrows,  fhowing  that  in 
the  latter  thcreorc  frequentabcrroiionsfrom 
the  persistent  courses  of  the  former.  Al- 
though he  had  been  at  first  disposed  to 
think,  from  the  data  in  a  given  cnuntry 
arotiiid  Palun,  that  the  normal  lineB  were 
iavarinbly  from  N.  to  S.,  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  ill  Inrgo  tracts  of  the  South  of 
Sweden  the  direction  was  from  N.W.  to  S. 
E.,  nad  in  others,  particularly  along  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. ;  nil 
these  facts  being  recorded  on  a  mop,  which 
is  a  most  voluoble  document. 

Since  Sefstn^m'a  work  was  published,  M. 
BAhtlingIc,  a  young  Russian  nntnrtilist  of 
great  promise,  but,  alas!  prematurely  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  extended  his  reftearches 
to  the  northern  territories  of  Russia.  Ob- 
serving that  the  dominant  direction  of  the 
scruiehes  in  parts  of  the  governments  of 
Olonetz  and  Archangel  was  from  N.  to  S., 
and  that  along  the  edges  uf  the  Bothnian 
Gulf  their  course  was  from  W,  in  E-,  he 
passed  the  summit  level  of  Rn.^sian  Lapland, 
and  foimd  that  there  the  drift  had  no  longer 
been  transported  tVorn  N.  to  S.,  or  from  N, 
W.  to  S.  E.,  on  the  contrary,  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.;  or,  in  other  words,  the  blocks  of 
Lapland  had  been  carried  northwards  into 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Mr.  Lyell,rcad  before  this  Society, 
Professor  Nordenskiold  has  accurately  re* 
corded  phenomena  of  this  class  observed  by 
him  in  r  inland,  and  he  shows  that  there  ihe 
blocks  and  stria;  proceed  from  N.'N.W.  to 
S.  S.  E. 

•  See  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs  vol.  tit.  p.  81. 
/  Jametea'sJovn&i,  vol.  >xxt.  p.353. 
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The  theory  ofSefstrflm  and  hUfoIIatr 
is,  that  a  great  flood,  transporting  grate' 
sand,  and  Boulders,  was  iinpelled  from  the 
north  over  prc-cxitting  jnnd,  nnd   that   i 
deviations  from    the  N.  nnd  S.  direct) 
are  due   only  to   various  promontories 
which  the  flood  was  dcflecitd.    So  convi 
ed  was  this  author  that  with   local  ahe 
tions  all  the  transport  throughout  the  wh 
of  Europe  had   taken  place  from   north  ta 
south,  that  be  not  only   travelled  over 
whole  of  Germany,  and  saw  nothing  exc 
materials  streaming  in  the  same  directi 
but  even  carried  with  him  his  northern  d 
into  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps.    1  w 
not  waste  your  lime  by   pointing   out   t 
errors  into  which   his  hypothesis,   thou 
founded  on  data  good  within  a  limited 
dius,  led  thia  author.     Every  one  who 
studied  the  Alps  (and   the   fnots  Vir^re 
known  before  the  doys  of  glacial  theorie 
is  perfectly  aware  that  the  detritus  on  lb 
Hanks  has  been  shot  ofT  eccentrically  f 
the  higher  central  masses.     The  ubse 
tions  indeed  of  Bohtlirgk  give  the  Hme 
suit  upon  a  very  grand  scale  in  the  no 
nnd  explain  what  ScfstrOm,  with  all  his 
luablc  labor,   had  left   nnknown,   v\t.,  I 
tjic  Scandinavian  mountains,  as  a  whole, 
produced  exactly  the   same   detriial  les 
as  the  Alps,  having  poured  olTthiirdctril 
in  all  directions  from  a  commrm  centrt,  t 
northern  chain  aiffering  only  from   that 
central  Europe,  by  the  much  wider  ran; 
which  its  blocks  and  boulders  were   t 
mitted. 

My  own  belief,  gentlemen,  as  yoti  kn 
has  been,  that  by  far  the  greatest  quant 
of  boulders,  gravel,  and  clay  dictribo 
over  our  plains,  and  occupying  the  sides 
our  estuaries  nnd  river  banks,  was  ai 
molatcd  icnciM  Me  icnfer*  of  former  d 
Throughout  large  tracts  of  England  we 
demonstrate  this  to  have  been  the  oa» 
the  cnllociition  of  marine  shells  of  onist 
species  with  far  transported  materials, 
was  the  association  of  these  lestacc-n 
foreign  blocks  in  the  central  countries 
England  which  first  led  me  to  attach  t 
and  substantia)  value  to  that  view  of  gla 
action  wliirh  had  been  so  well  advoc 
by  Mr.  Lycll  before  Professor  Agassis 
forward  with  his  great  terrestrial  and 
rnl  theory.  I  am  bound  to  ^ay,  that 
researches  during  the  last  two  years 
strongly  confirmed  my  early  views, 
could  not  travel,  in  the  autumn  of  thr  \ 
1&40,  around  the  shores  of  the  H 
Scotland,  without  being  conviri' 

•  See  SilorioD  Sytiem,  p.  530. 
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termci-  upon  Icrracc,  prcscaU'd  on  lite  sides 

iof  some  of  the  jjreai  valleys,  anj  oftt-n  hijjii 
tip  au  the  scut- ward  hillii  of  the  buys  openiag 
out  to  the  ocean,  were  nothing  more  than 
the  bottoms  of  furmcr  sea»  und  estuaries 
vhich  hnd  beea  RiicccsKirely  desiccated. 
I  coincide,  therefore,  cnitrvly  with  Mr.  C. 
Darwin  in  his  very  iogenious  explanation  of 
the  pri'bable  formation  of  the  parallel  roads 
cf  tilcn   Roy  (Phil.   Trnns.,    1S39,  p.    39). 
Since  then,  that  excellent  observer  h.is  borne 
)Out  similar  vluws  in  a  paper  read  before  our 
Oivn  Sncieiy.     In  this  nicinoir,  estimating 
|the  ditl'crent  changes  of  the  nen  nnd  land, 
[And  fthowing  to  wh.it  extent  the  nolid  strata 
I  were  depressed,  whose  tclutive  histories  he 
!lhus  rcodti  oir,  he  traces  the   shingle  hcd» 
Iffom  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where  they  ire  in 
'nrocesBofformation,  to  considerable  heights 
inland;  and  estimating    how   falocka  were 
[transported  froDi  the  great  Cordillera  with- 
'in,  or  not  long  before  the  period  of  existing 
•ca  shells,  he  explains  the  far-trnnspurtcd 
boulders  by  their  being  carried  to  the  ports 
■where  they  lie  in  vessels  of  ice.     The  mell- 
iing  of  these  icebergs  he  conceives  to  have 
lhe«n  the  chief  agent  in  forming  snch  mass- 
'eiof  clay,  grave),  nnd  boulders,  as  consti- 
tute the  "  till  *'  of  Scotland  ;  w  hilst  the  con- 
I  fusion   ond  contortion   of  their  imperfect 
■Iraia  is  considered  by  him  to  he  necessa- 
rily due  to  the  grounding  of  icebergs  in  the 
manner  formerly  sn^gested  by  iMr.  Lyell. 
To  the  same  powerfully  di^urbing  agent  he 
attributes  the  general  abtfonce  of  organic 
remains  in  these  deposits  ;  and,  Insdy,  he 
infers  that  it  if>  much  more  probable  that  the 

great  boulders  were  transported  in  icebergs 
einched  from  gL-iciers  on  the  coa»t,  than 
iiiibC'Idcd  in  masses  of  ico  produced  by  the 
fcoexiug  of  the  sea. 

M.de  Verneiiil  and  myself  had  previously 
brought  before  yuu  some  new  resultn,  aris- 
.  ing  from  our  first  expedition  to  Rutisia.  We 
endeavored  to  show  the  utter  inapplicabil- 
ity of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  to  vast  re- 
Iffions  of  northern  Russia,  though  the  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks  arc  scored  nnd  polished, 
Dod  far>tnivcllcd  blocks  occur  throughout  n 
ividc  area  in  isolated  groups,  because  much 
of  this  detritus  has  travelled  over  extensive 
trnctft  of  low  country,  from  which  it  has 
fliccndcd  to  IcvpU  higher  than  the  sources 
of  its  origin.  Hence  we  inferred,  that  the 
onward  persistent  march  (in  many  parts  up- 
liill)  of  a  body  of  glaciers,  having  a  front  of 
many  hundred  milt*  in  extent,  i*  irrecon- 
.rilable  with  any  imaginable  subai^rinl  ac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved,  by 
ihe  proficucc  of  sea  shells  of  an  arctic  char- 
acter, that  the  "terra  firma*'  to  which  acme 


of  the  blocks  had  been  transported,  had 
been  the  bed  of  the  Northern  or  glacial  sea 
at  the  period  of  this  lran^port.  Wc  then 
attempted  to  explain  how  the  parallel  stria 
and  poli&hing  of  the  tiurface  of  rocks  of  un- 
equal altitude  was  reconcilable  with  the 
submarine  action  of  ice,  by  snppoHlng  that 
the  ice  floes  and  their  detritus  might  be  set 
in  motion  by  the  elevation  of  the  Scandina* 
rinn  continent,  and  the  consequent  break- 
ing up  of  great  glaciers  on  the  noribera 
shores  of  a  sea  which  then  covered  all  the 
Qat  regions  of  Russia  ;  and  we  further  sta- 
ted our  belief,  that  the  bottoms  of  these  ice- 
bergs, extending  to  great  depths,  niust  hare 
every  here  and  there  stranded  upon  the 
highest  and  most  uocven  points  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  into  which  they  floated  ;  that 
where  the  bottom  was  hard  rock,  the  lower 
iurfucc  of  the  iceberg,  like  the  lower  sur- 
r.tcc  of  a  glacier,  would  grate  along  and 
!tcore  and  polish  the  subjacent  mu.^si  thot 
where  the  bottom  consisted  of  tenacious 
mud  or  clay,  the  iceberg  once  fairly  strand- 
ed would  be  retained  till  it  melted  away, 
entirely  or  in  part,  whilst  it  would  be  more 
frequently  borne  over  sand-banks,  on  ac> 
count  of  their  Icsii  resistance.  In  this  man- 
ner, wc  endeavored  to  explain  not  only  the 
^craichcsand  polisli  of  hard  submarine  rocks, 
but  also  why  large  blocks  are  often  found 
on  former  submarine  hill^,  and  why  (in 
ICussia  at  least)  such  blocks  arc  more  fre- 
ciiienily  associated  with  clay  than  sand. 
These  views  were  indeed  (irst  expressed  at 
iha  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, when  I  .itrove  to  reduce  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  to  connide- 
rntiuns  depending  upon  the  fact,  that  during 
the  era  of  the  dispersion  of  the  large  blocks, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  cootineots 
were  bentaih  the  ata, 

Mr.  Maclaren,  to  whom  I  have  already 
adverted,  has  recently  improved  this  view, 
by  showing  how  the  parallel  ncraiches  and 
i^rooves  ranging  from  .V.  N.  W".  to  S.  S.  E.^ 
and  the  dispersion  of  blocks  in  tliat  direction, 
'tre  reconcilable  with  the  union  of  currents 
from  the  N.,  set  in  action,  as  above  suppos- 
ed, by  a  great  polar  elevation  which  acted 
as  a  '*  centre  of  dijtpcrsion  i"  but,  ns  the  au- 
thor adds,  a  broad  current  would  also  set 
continually  eastward  along  the  immersed  re* 
jions  included  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  and 
hence,  he  says,  that  when  the  icebergs  were 
drifting  southwards  from  the  poles,  they 
v^oulJ  nnturally  be  curried  to  the  S.  E.  by  a 
stream  compounded  of  the  i\vo  currents. 
After  reasoning  upon  the  wide  application 
lu  which  the  view  of  floating  iceberg  action 
IS  capable,  and  how  many  of  our  present  tec- 
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1reslr!al   appearances    il   will    explain^   Mr. 
Waclnrcn  odds,  "Mr.  Murchison's  hypoihe- 
sis,    if  ndomecl,  does  not  exclude  that    ol 
AgBRsiz.    On  ibe  contrary,  It  may  beassum- 
[ed,  that  while  ihe  glacial  condition  (which 
ftauccd  thu  great  acciimiihiiion  of  ice  in  the 
fnorthern  regions)  continued,  every  nioiin* 
Lain  chain,  which  then  hud  an  elevation  ol 
lliOOO  or  3000  feel  obove  ihe  fea,  would  be 
[*ncniMed  with  ire,  perhaps  itfi  far  Eonth  af 
ttJte  intitule  of  40  ■.     Each  of  the^o  would 
1»e  on  a  small  sculc  whut  ihc  polar  nucleut- 
wbb  On  a  great>ca)c,  n  centre  of  difpersion.'' 
In   the  memoir  upon   KuAt^ia  hy  .\l.   do 
Verneuil  and  myself,  one  obaerraiion,  how- 
ever, occurs,  which  has  not   found  its  wg} 
into  the  absiracis,  and    which,  therefore,  1 
may  advert  to,  as  explaining  why  the  rough 
I  detritus  of  mud,  sand,  clay,  and  boulders  ho 
Wery  seldom  coulaina  marine  reinaina.  Such 
[fienps  are  mnde  up  of  mntferials,  which  we 
[Consider  to  have  been  imbedded  in  a  true 
[tcrref^trial   ghicier,    and   therefore,  though 
^doinchcd,   and  floated  to  a  distance,  they 
lever  could  afford  more  than  (erresCrial  de- 
Firitus  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  considera- 
JFtion  of  how  the   stranding  of  auch   masses 
^would  destroy  animals  in  the  vicinity,  (it< 
lupgcstcd  by   Darwin,   wc  mny  ratiunnllj 
[♦onceire  why  no  few  shell*  have  been  dis- 
^covered  in  this  coarse  detritus,  whilst  we 
Iteadily  perceive  why  iho  sioncH  impacted 
[in  it  should  be  scored  and  striated,  and  often 
[poliiihed. 

Besides  the   great  advancement  of  our 
[novvlcdgc  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  which 
Eat  sonic  future  day  mny  he  connected  with 
HHir  liibors,  ihe  Aniarciic  eipediiion,  under 
Elhe  disiinguished  navigator  Captain  James 
pBo5s,  ha»,  as  mi^ht  hove  been   expected, 
^thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  glacial 
theory.      A  few   years   only  have    passed 
''tince  the  existence  of  an  enormous  masi> 
(•oflce'cUd  land  in  the  antarctic  region,  was 
l^nnounccd   by  an   American    squadron    ol 
l*gcngruphical  research.  This  great  icy  tract, 
^Which  was  described  ns  exhibiting  hills  anil 
ralleys,  and  even  rocks  upon    its  surface. 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  short  inter- 
['Veniug  lime  ;  for  Captain    Ross  has  sailed 
completely  through  the  parallels  of  latitude 
l*ind  in  the  same  longitude  which  it  was  said 
>|o  occupy.     As  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
'American  navigotors  were  deceived  by  al- 
^inospheric  phenomena,  so  mii^t  we  believe 
^itbat  what  they  took  for  solid  land,  was  one 
if  the  enormousaccumulations  of  ice  called 
*'  pocks,'*  the  great  source  of  those   enor- 
mous ice  islands  which  periodically  encum- 
ber the  Southern  teas. 

CoDtiiioiog    his    progress    towards   the 
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South  Pole  in  almost  open  sea.  Captain  J. 
Ross  discovered,  as  ho  proudly  says,  "  fo; 
the  honor  of  England,"  Ihe  couihernmo 
known  land,  which  he  named  Victorio,  b 
which  he  coujiied  for  more  than  8  dcgre 
of  latitude.  This  land  rises  in  lofty  men 
lain  peaks,  from  9,000  to  12,000  feet 
height,  perfectly  covered  wtih  eternal  sno 
from  which  glaciers  descend,  and  projc 
iiiany  miles  into  the  ocean,  terminniing 
perpendicular  lofty  clilla.  The  rock>iuhic 
cuuld  be  examined  wcie  of  igneous  origi 
and  near  the  extreme  south  point  of  fa 
exploration,  or  in  S.  Int.  77°  3*J',  long.  16 
E.,  a  magnificent  volcano  was  seen  in  fu 
action,  emitting  6nme  and  ttitukc  ui  on  dI 
tude  of  I'2,400  feel.  ]''uriher  progress 
the  southward  was  then  impeded  by 
enormous  barrier  of  ice,  or  glaciers  160  fe 
high,  which  stretched  from  W.N.  W,  lo 
:>.  E.,  and  which  the  bold  seaman  tinced 
continuity  for  300  miles,  to  long.  E.  191 
'23\  and  lal  S.  78  \  That  thi«  barrier  was 
true  glacier  WBS  inferred  from  the  existen 
of  n  very  lofty  chain  of  luounlains  behind  i 
the  tops  of  which,  as  seen  from  the  mas' 
heads,  were  estimated  lo  be  a  degree 
latitude  lo  iho  south  of  the  sca^face  of  th 
great  wall  of  ice,  at  not  more  than  half 
mile  from  which  the  soiindings  were  at  31 
fathoms  deep,  and  upon  a  bed  of  blue  so 
mud.  Here,  then,  the  geoloeist  is  pre^n 
ed  with  abund.ini  matter  for  speculniio 
Volcanoes  in  the  midst  of  eternal  polar  sno 
dnd  glaciers,  with  scnwnrd  faces  as  wide 
?some  of  the  continental  tracts,  which,  fro 
the  striiE  and  poli»^hed  on  their  surface,  an 
the  wide  dispersion  of  blocks  and  d 
tritus,  are  supposed  to  have  been  atTectr 
by  former  terrestrial  glacial  action.  Whil* 
however,  we  have  here  the  proof  ihnt  cxifci 
ing  glaciers  advance  some  few  miles  inio 
the  sea,  W'c  arc  also  informed  that  the  t 
ceases  suddenly  again^l  an  ocean  '2D00  fe 
deep,  and  thus  we  arc  led  to  conclude  th 
many  glaciers,  which  mny  formerly  ho 
extended  themselves  into  the  sea,  had  I 
tongth,  the  extent  of  Hhii-h,  whether  like  this 
antnrclic  example,  or  those  which  have  hee 
measured  in  the  Alps,  was  proportioned 
[he  attitude  of  ihe  ancient  nionnlninssgoin 
which  ihcy  rcsieJ.  By  ihe  etinie  rea^oni 
we  may  infer  that  the  stritt  and  polish 
rocks,  or  occumuFation  of  coarse  detrit 
and  large  blocks  which  are  only  to  be  o 
served  in  places  far  beyond  the  limits  th 
arc  now  established  between  two  moun 
tains  and  their  dependent  masses  of  ic 
cannot  be  due  to  the  ad\once  ol'  form 
solid  glaciers,  but  muM  rnilicr  he  ref^rrc 
as  I  have  argued,  lo  the  floating  away 
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IrastpacUff  and  icebergs  liberated  TroniufifrM 
of  congelation. 
But  besides  the  submarine  opemtions  notv 
in  action,  nitd  wliicb  may  serre  to  explain 
tnost  ol*  our  nncirnt  phenomena,  it  has  been 
shown  thai  in  Russia  and  other  cold  cuun- 
trie»  there  arc  acvcrni  ai^innl  suba^rial  pro- 
coMe-s  by  which  larffe  blocks  are  accumu- 
lated at  diifcrent  hoi^hts  by  the  expansion 
of  ibc  ice  of  rivers,  or  have  been  piled  up 
by  the  glacial  aclioD  of  fornter  lakes,  when 
at  much  hig'hcr  lerels,*  leaving  lines  of 
coarse  angular  blocks. 

I  detiisi,  however,  in  this  place  from  en- 
tering further  into  the  many  features  under 
which  the  existing  agency  of  ice  may  bf 
viewed  apart  from  the  results  of  the  niove- 
inents  of  glaciers.  More  than  enough  hna 
indeed  already  been  said  ;  for  so  long  as  the 
greater  number  of  practical  geolo^isttif  of 
Kitrope  arc  opposed  to  the  wide  extension 
of  a  terrestrial  gluoiul  theory,  there  can  be 
tittle  Tifk  that  such  doctrine  should  take 
too  deep  a  hold  of  the  mind.  But  whilst 
we  may  have  no  fear  of  this  sort  in  Europe, 
1  have  lately  read  with  rcifret  certain  pas* 
cages  in  the  Anniversary  Discourse  of  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock  of  the  United  States.  In 
North  Amertcu,  striated,  scored,  and  polish- 
ed surfaces  of  rocks,  proceeding  from  N.  to 
S.,  for  vast  distances;,  occupy,  it  appears,  at 
intervals  a  breadth  of  200O  miles,  and  arc 
seen  on  hard  rocks  at  all  levels  from  the 
s«a-shore  to  heights  of  :i4)0n  and  iOOt)  feet. 
Profe^sur  Hitchcock  tells  us,  that  these 
phenoiniMin  and  the  accumulations  of  gravel 
and  blocks  had  always  been  inexplicable, 
until  the  work  of  Agasiiz  unexpectedly 
ihretv  a  tlood  of  light  upon  his  mind.f  If 
Professor  Hitchcock  could  demonstrate 
^vbat  he  now  seems  to  believe,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca was  formerly  covered  with  ice,  he  must 
first  prove  thni  it  was  not  at  that  period  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  as  yet  no  facts 
before  tia  to  lend  us  to  doubt  that  the 
_  t  accumuhition  of  detritus  and  the  trans- 
|>ort  of  blocks  did  take  |)lnce  beneath  the 
waters  in  that  country.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  this  atithor,  it  must  be  suid,  that  in 
expounding  the  glacial  theory  he  ingeni- 
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ously  arknotvledpes  the  great  difficulty  of 
believing  that  solid  masses  of  ice  3000  to 
4000  feel  thick,  covered  the  whole  region ; 
thai  no  action  of  a  glacier  will  explain  the 
persistent  strintion  of  the  surface  of  an 
entire  continent  from  N.  to  S.  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  boulders  nnd  the  stria;  is  to 
a  great  extent  up-hill.  When  these  and 
many  other  difficulties  shall  have  been  care- 
fully weighed,  our  trnnsntlaotic  friends  may 
be  disposed  to  modify  their  views,  particu- 
larly when  they  find  that  the  existence  of 
glaciers  in  Scotland  and  England  (1  mean 
in  the  Alpine  sense)  is  not  yet,  stall  events, 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
British  gcologisls. 

The  presence  of  .Mr.  Lyell  at  this  lime  in 
North  America,  is  indeed  moat  opportune, 
fur  whatever  changes  his  mind  may  have 
recently  undergone,  no  geologist  has  more 
strenuously  labored  to  make  himself  master 
of  all  its  bearings,  or  more  systematically 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  this  disputed 
subject.  Possessing  as  be  now  does  the 
advantage  of  obaervaiion  on  n  vast  scale, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  he  will  account  for 
the  witle  dispersion  of  blocks  in  America 
from  N.  to  S.,  by  referring  lo  a  cause  quite 
as  general  nnd  (|iiile  as  aqueous  as  that  by 
which  he  originally  songht  to  explain  the 
phenomena  in  Europe.* 

Although  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
has  already  carried  me  beyond  the  limits  I 
had  prescribed  to  myself,  yet  I  cannot  quit 
it  without  reminding  you,  that  the  greatest 
geolugiciil  authorities  on  tho  Continent,  led 
on  by  Von  Bnch  who  has  so  long  studied 
these  phenomena  in  his  native  laad,  are 
opponents  to  the  views  of  Agassiz.  Even 
whilst  L  %vriie,  I  lind  that  M.  de  Beaumont 
hosju-tt  communicated  to  the  Institute  of 
Franco,  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  journey 
through  Lapland,  Finland,  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  by  his  countryman  M.  Durocher, 
in  which  grouping  the  facts  with  great  per- 
ftpiciiity,  lie  handles  the  whole  subject  with 
his  uminl  mastcr*a  hand,  and  points  out  the 
vuluc  of  the  previous  ohservations  of  Von 
Much,  Brougniart,  ond  other  writers.  M. 
Durocher  conceives  that  the  phenomenon 
of  the  transport  of  erratic  matters  has  pro- 
ceeded from  two  successive  nnd  distinct 
operaiions:  the  first  a  great  current  from 
the  pole,  to  which  the  utt'im  and  polish  of 
rocks,  and  the  deposits  called  Osnrs,  are 
referred  ;  tlic  second,  the  transport  of  the 
distont  block*  by  vessels  of  ice,  when  all 
that  part  of  Europe  which  they  cover  wai 
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sabjcclcd  tn  the  immersion  or  an  icy  sea. 
He  does  Dot  agree  with  M.  Bohilinglc,  thai 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  current  can 
be  placed  in  Laplond,  but  supposes  it  to 
hive  proceeded  directly  athwart  ihotie  re- 
gions from   ttic   pole.*     But   the  point  to   the  theory  of  AgassEz,  and  admits  fully  the 
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has  not  permitted  the  arg^timenla  of  the  able 
advocate  to  appear  as  the  sober  judgment 
of  so  distinguished  a  Fre&ident  of  the  Ge> 
ulogical  Society.  In  fact,  it  it  now  plain 
thai  Dr.Buckland  ahundonSfio  &  great  eitcnt, 


tvhich  I  now  especially  advert  is,  that  in  his 
skilful  annlysiH  of  thiii  memoir  our  eminent 
foreign  associate  admits  floating  ire  as  a 
vera  causa  to  explain  the  drift  of  blucliK, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  commoa  with 
Lyell,  Darwin,  and  others,  [  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  explain  the  phenomenon  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  and  thus  the  infer- 
ence which  was  drawn  from  plain  facts  is 
admitted,  viz.,  that  the  chief  tracts  covered 
by  erratic  blocks  were  under  the  sen  at  the 
period  of  their  dispersion. — (Sil.  Syil.  p. 
536,) 

Thus  far  bad  I  written,  gentlemen, — in 
short,  I  had,  as  I  thought,  exhausted  the 
glacial  subject  at  nil  events  for  this  year, — 
when  two  most  important  documents  were 
put  into  my  hands.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  discourse  of  my  predecessor,  who  has 
so  modified  his  first  views,  that  I  cminut  but 
heartily  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
results  at  which  he  has  now  arrived.  I 
rejoice  in  the  prudence  of  my  friend,  who 


*'  M.  Duro(r>ier  fa.i»  RiAE^e  two  valuable  ohserra- 
ti»o«,  ID  showing  us  ihni  (he  striAled  aotl  polisKcd 
surface  of  ibe  bard  rocks  Is  soiiietirces  covered  by 
accaniBl.iiionsir>f<Min<]and(1e[nius,and(Ii3ialtliough 
proceeding  in  a  gt-nfral  »Ka\e  frum  die  iiuriti,  llie 
l'ailh»tlransporiffd  blocksflrcKodiMribuicd  nslo  iii- 
diciite  radiation  from  ccnain  rnlneralu^cal  ccnires, 
much  in  ill e  same  way  s.suur  blocks  ut'^hap-i^caniic 
h*v*,  on  a  Ics5  siralcj,  been  scallcicd  fr.irti  Lrr  pwinl 
al  disiribuUon.  la  «i3Ling,  however,  ihat,  ia  the 
progrcM  of  ibe.<<e  iranipuried  niaKM;^  lo  tlie  south, 

f;raniiicbUjt,-ksalway!i  ouiiMiinle  Iheomermosizune. 
t  appears  lo  me  ibai  M.  Uutocher  has  griii-ritli^cd 
beyond  the  field  of  hi.<  own  nbii-rratlon.  In  Russia. 
for  eiamjilc,  M.  de  Vcrneuil  and  mytlf  iraceil 
grei-nsluQ).-  tiluck*'  <u  thi;  saiii*  suutherly  laiiludeii  a^ 
srsaitcs.  The  blocks  between  Jarieriiz  und  ^iijny 
novogurod  are  composed  of  quanz  rock,  and  ul'ihe 
peculiar  itappipan  breccia  known  in  Riis.sia  aa  ''  Sol- 
onieosikoi-kaaicn,'  ilie  partiii  nx-ks  of  wbtcli  we 
czamioed  in  titu  near  Pcirazowodsk  (Gcol.  Pio- 
ceeJing«,  vol.  iii.  a.  ■105),  whilai  the  extreme  bound- 
ary ol  lbr«e  bKulilers  exiend<t  to  Garbnitif  nn  llii> 
Okka,  8.  W.  oFHijny  Novogorod,  an  dc.iiiwt|Ui.'mly 
very  far  beyond  KoMroma.  the  limit  asiisned  lo 
Ihem  by  M'  Durncher.     Again,   if  M.  Durocher 

Silongv  ibc  northern  driH  lu  Ibe  l]jak»  of  ibe  Ural 
oontains.  he  i*  decidedly  in  error,  for  (here  is  no 
aoar5e  detriias  wbaicver  on  the  flaiilcK  of  Ihat  chain, 
vheiher  derivfd  from  the  n<irih  or  from  iisell.  Of 
the  TLAorn^ji-ifviM.or  black  earihoflhe  central  regions 
of  K1l^Nia  !<■  wliiclk.tiiixiing  Baron  A.ileMeyendorr, 
M.  dc  Bcnumoni  relers  in  a  long  ao'p,  I  will  no» 
oaly  say,  thai  baviag  studied  the  natjre  ami  eiiviii 
of  ibit  sliigalar  deposit  over  very  wide  reK'ons, 
I  intend,  wiih  ibe  hi-lp  of  my  fe-llow-rravellers  M  de 
Verncuil  snd  Count  Keyvrlin«.  (o  lay  beftrt'e  the 
public  very  chonly  a  skeich  of  ii9  relations  lo  the 
nohherudiiA  and  other  superficial  deposits  of  £u- 
3  ope. 


effects  of  water  as  well  a^  of  ice^  to  account 
for  many  of  the  long-disputed  phenomeiiu. 
Whilst  this  admission  involves  the  conces- 
sion  for  which  we  have  been  contending^, 
viz.,  that  the  great  surfaces  of  our  continent^ 
were   itnmerse^^  and  not  above  the  waters,  i 
when  by  far  the  greater  number  uf  the  pbe-' 
nomena  on  the   surface  of  rocks   ivas  pro- 
duced, i  reject  for  those  who  entertain  tbo^ 
same  opinions  as  myaelf,  the  simple  division 
into  "  clacialisls"   und  "  diluvialists,"  into 
which  Dr.  Buckland  has  divided  the  com- 
batants on   this  question  ;  for  to  whatever^ 
extent   the  former  title  has  been  won  by* 
Agassiz  and  himself,  we  who  bavecouieoa*i 
cd  for  the  submarine  action  of  ice  in  fornter ' 
times,  analogous  to  that  which  we  believe' 
is  going  on  at  present,  can  never  be  inergedl 
with  those  who,  under  ibc  name  of  diluvial- 
ists, have  contended  for  the  rueli  of  inighiyj 
waves  and  waters  over  continents.    Besideii 
glacialisis  and  diluvialists,  my  friend  must] 
therefore  permit  me  to  colt  for  a  third  class,] 
the  designatiun  of  which  I  leave  to  him,  in| 
which  some  of  ns  desire  to  be  enrolled  wbo^ 
have  advocnted  that  modified  view  to  wbici 
the  general  opinion  is  now  lending. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  allude,  an^ 
bearing  at  once  on  this  view,  is  a  discover] 
which  our  Librarian  has  just  made  wiihuul 
quitting  the  opnrlments  which  he  so  trul] 
adorns.   In  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
for  the  \ear  1S2G,  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  detect 
ed  a  shoit,  clear  and  modest  slatemcol,  en- 
titled "Remarks  on  Boulders,  by  Peter  Dot 
son,"  which,  though  liiile  more  than  oni 
page  in  length,  contains  the  cHsence  of  ih 
modilied  glacial  theory  at  which  we  lmr< 
arrived  after   so  much  debate.     First   di 
scribing  in  a  few  lines  the  manner  in  whit 
large  boulders,  weighing  from   icn  cnt.  t( 
fifteen  tons,  were  dug  out  in  cloy  and  grt 
vel,  when  making  the  foundations  for  hil 
own  cotton  factory  at  Vernon,  nnd  soetn| 
thai  it  WAS  not  uncommon  tofindthciii  worn 
abraded,  and  scratched  on  the  lower  sidi 
"  oj  t/"  done  (to  use  bis  own  expren>ioii) 
tkeir  having  been  drafted  over  rock*  and  grt 
velty  earth  in  one  sttady  paattion,"'  lie  addl 
this  most  remarkable  sentence : — "/  Mis 
ifff.  cannot  account  for  these  appraranctt^  ui 
les$  we  call  in  the  aid  of  ice  cu  ue/i  oi  vctt 
and  that  they  have  been  tvom  by  being  jra4 
pended  nnd  carried  in  ice  oper  roiks  and  terlt 
.  under  tru/er."     To  show  qIho  that  b« 
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read  inucli  nnd  xbotigUt  deeply  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Oobcon  quoies  Briiish  nuthoritten 
to  prore,  that  aa  icc'lloes  CQastaotl)-  curry 
huge  masses  of  stone,  and  deposit  them  at 
grcal  distnncc&  from  the^ir  original  situation, 
so  may  they  explain  the  transportation  of 
foreign  buulders  to  our  continenis. 

Apoio^izinj;,  therefore,  for  hftving  deiain- 
ed  you  long,  and  for  having  previouiily  too 
macK  cxteniled  a  ^itnitar  mode  of  reasoriin?, 
1  lake  leave  of  the  glacial  theory  ia  con- 
alating  Americnn  science  in  having  pos- 
d  the  original  author  of  the  best  gla- 
cial theory,  though  his  name  bad  escaped 
notice;  and  in  recommending  to  you  the 
(erae  argument  of  Peicr  Dobson,  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  which  might  have  saved 
volumes  of  disputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

In  the  mean  time,  however  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  transport  of  boulders,  the  i>tri- 
alion  and  polish  of  rorli-fi,  and  the  acctinuila- 
lioa  of  »uperncial  detritus,  we  cannot  quit  the 
glacial  subject  without  avowing  our  obliga- 
tions to  Venet/,  Charpenticr,  and  Agassiz, 
and  above  all  to  the  last,  for  having  brought 
the  agency  of  ice  more  directly  into  consid- 
eration as  a  rera  caujta,  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena on  the  euj-fuce.  Even  we  who  dif- 
fer from  Agassiz  in  his  generalizations,  and 
have  DOl  examined  the  Alps  since  the  theo- 
ry was  propounded,  should  not  hastily  adopt 
opinions  which  may  be  iiiodiGed  after  n 
study  of  the  glaciers  iVi  situ.  *'  Come  and 
see  "  is  the  bold  challenge  of  the  Professor 
of  Neuch^tcl  to  all  who  oppose  him,  and 
sanguine  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  opin- 
ions, he  is  ccrtoin  that  many  will  be  con- 
Tcrted  if  they  would  but  observe  the  phe- 
nomena on  which  his  views  are  based.  Tru- 
ly we  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  roused  our  attention  to  the 
ell'eets  produced  by  the  bottom  of  an  ndvaa- 
eing  glacier,  and  if  geologists  should  even- 
luaTly  be  led  to  believe,  that  certain  parallel 
Bcratches  and  stria  on  the  rocks  were  in 
some  instances  due  to  glaciers  moving  ot'ir- 
lantl,  but  in  many  other  cases  were  produ- 
ced by  icebergs,  wo  must  remember  that  the 
fertile  mind  of  Agassiz  has  nflbrded  na  the 
chief  means  of  experimentally  solving  the 
problem 

pARALLri-CD  ViLLAsr.— At  the  Conn  of 
,es  fur  the  Ilcrault,  helil  at  Montpclliiir,  u 
nnmc^l  Pomarade,  nfter  n  tri»l  whurh  Ijisted 
thirteen  days-  wiw  on  ttie  7th  Occfmbvr  fuund 
Iftnlty  of  areon,  nint^leen  higbwny  nilihurics. 
ttiiriy  uilcmpw  to  coiinint  cllii-r  n)M>«;rir«.  two 
actuui  Hiuni'Ts,  and  five  aticmpia  to  cummii  mur- 
der; and  the  court  pronotinced  sentence  of 
death. 
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STRUTTS  rEDKSTRIAN  TOUR  IN 
CALABKIA  ANU  SICILY. 

Praui  tba  SfMcUtor. 

Ma.  Strctt  is  an  orltsi,  and  set  out  from 
Rome  on  a  pt* de^^trinn  tour  through  Calabria 
and  part  of  Sicily,  in  order  to  till  his  sketch- 
book with  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry.  He 
was  accompanied  By  on  English  friend,  who 
had  a  turn  for  poetry  ;  and  fell  in  with  three 
Frenchmen,  whojoined  company  furagreat 
part  of  the  journey.  They  got  beset  by  the 
peasant-brigands  of  a  part  of  Cslabria,  and 
were  robbed  ;  the  necessary  steps  connect- 
ed with  which  affair,  and  the  indignant  syia- 
paibyoflhe  Caltibrian  gentry,  delayed  the 
party,  but  introduced  them  to  the  domestic 
'ife  and  judicial  practices  of  the  people,  in 
a  manner  not  attoinable  in  any  other  way. 
KelcBsed  from  the  trouble  connected  with 
this  adventure,  the  associated  touristt 
pursued  their  journey  in  safely  to  Kiggio, 
opposite  Messina;  crossed  over  to  Sicily  ; 
travelled  along  the  Eastern  coast  as  far  as 
Syracuse  ;  and  ascended  Etna;  when  the 
party  broke  op;  Mr.  Sthctt  visiting  Paler- 
mo and  its  neighborhood,  in  bis  profes- 
sional capacity,  to  execute  some  paintings 
for  a  Sicilian  prince. 

The  form  of  the  work  is  that  of  letters ; 
written  off,  apparently,  for  the  author's 
family,  stage  by  stage-  The  style  is  easy, 
lively,  and  familiar,  without  sinking  to  fee- 
bleness: but  the  matter,  or  the  treatment 
uf  the  matter,  rather  consists  in  skimming 
the  surface  of  things  than  in  any  very  deep 
examination.  The  consequence  is,  that  only 
fiubjccts  obviously  striking  in  themselves  are 
very  striking  in  Mr.  Sthott's  narrative, 
unless  upon  points  that  directly  relate  to  his 
own  profession. 

The  novelty  of  his  route,  and  the  manner 
of  p'-rfurmitig  his  journey,  however,  give 
an  air  of  freshness  to  bis  pages.  Though 
lying  so  close  to  Naples,  and  constantly 
passed  by  vessels  on  both  its  coasts,  Cala- 
bria is  one  of  the  least-travorscd  countries 
in  Europe.  Some  of  this  neglect  arises  from 
its  leading  to  noivAere,  for  Sicily  and  Greece 
are  accessible  by  eosier  ways;  some  from 
its  cOalaining  no  show-places,  and  few  at- 
tractions in  the  form  of  antiquities  of  a 
tangible  kind ;  but  perhaps  the  want  of  roads, 
inns,  and  travelling-accommodaiiuns,  with 
the  bad  reputation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  alleged  danger  of  robbery  and  murder, 
are  the  real  causes  of  its  neglect — for  it 
has  attractions.  Tho  scenery  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  climate  in  tho  colder  seasons  de- 
lightful ;  and  the  Mediterranean  shore  ia 
studded  with  remiuiacenccs  of  Us  oldC«.>v<i«k 
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^tate,  and  of  ihe  limes  ^-Iieo  the  Saraceus 
wore  Ru  object  of  terror  to  Europe,  and 
tliene  coasts  were  especially  obnoxiouB  to 
raids  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Blares 
10  Birbary.  Nor  is  the  present  ■ocial  Mate 
nnwortliy  of  examinnliun:  being-jin  fact,  with 
nntionat  modifications,  very  like  tbat  which 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  durinj;  the  mid- 
dle ages  ;  the  gentry  or  territorial  nohiltiy 
remaining  almost  as  unchanged  as  the  pea- 
saniry,  among  whom  blood-feuds,  luwlc»«- 
nes8,Bnd  the  other  characlerislics  of  on  un< 
aeitled  government,  Kiill  prevail.  There  are 
a1«o  flome  curious  Kprinldings  uf  foreign 
races,— villages  of  Saracen  origiti^  retaining 
tbcir  featun-s though  not  their  dress;  and  nu- 
merousftettlemenit  of  Albanians,  speaking  a 
kind  of  Greek,  wearing  tbcir  old  costume 
engrafted  on  the  Calabrian,  and  said  by  the 
•borginal  inhabitants  to  be  the  robbers  of 
the  country,  though  the  neighboring  ItaU 
inns  place  all  Culubriann  in  the  lowest  ^rade 
~"  Bnitta  lingua  e  bruttn  gente,"  said  Mr. 
STRfTi's  landlady  on  the  frontier  village. 
The  organized  banditti,  which  once  made 
Calabria  so  fnmous,  is  now  pretty  well 
broken  up  ;  and  the  profevsiuu  chiefly  car- 
ried on  ]ipon  individual  account,  or  in  a 
smnll  way,  since  the  stringent  measures  of 
the  French  General  Manmcs,  when  ho  hold 
(he  government  of  the  province. 

"  By  this  severe  juOju,  no  prooRi,  no  court,  do 
twelve  jurymen  were  riquirvd  ;  the  bare  nccuBation 
of  bnj;'iii'lii{,'%  cniiili'iiinrd  a  nioi),  uml  the  sentence 
was  iiivnntibty  tk-nUt.  In  vain  did  tho  culprita  hide 
tJiomsctvcs  in  tlie  most  impenetrabia  fapincBsea. 
BlanniVs  ordered  llie  Capo  Vrbano  tosMKinble  the 
ITrband  nf  the  district,  and  mnko  instant  capture 
of  tliftn,  •  olhorwiito,'  Mirl  he,  *  in  three  days  your 
htails  flhall  answer  for  tlieirv.'  So  terrible  at  lost 
did  liis  nume  liucciiiie  ainonjr  tlie  Cslal>rian»,  timi  n 
pi*asnn',  ti'-ut  tor  hy  tiie  Genp^a',  wlialever  mi^ht 
he  (III-  ptftrxi,  always  ffn-vo  himsL-lf  vp  far  Lost, 
coitfcfMed  and  n>ceivi.'d  absolution  boforn  he  set  out, 
and  bade  all  bis  friends  fan^wet] ;  showing,  by  tlie 
mi'laticiioly  (one  of  his  *  Mann/rs  has  seat  fbr  inc,' 
bow  hopeless  lie  was  gf  ever  rettirtiiu^.  Yvt  llicie 
were  t^ie  otily  mcosurefl  to  bo  purHueifin  a  country 
desolated  tiy  wholetrnopaof  bandits:  who,  not  con- 
tent with  pillB^ing  and  murderintf  travellers,  dared 
even  to  sack  and  burn  vilUj^,  and  to  extort  n  #/ 
armig,  tli«  most  exorbitant  sums  from  tttosu  rich 
proprietors  whose  domestic  forces  were  unable  to 
reiKl  iliu  invaders." 

Sicily  is  not  quite  so  fresh  as  Cntabrin  ; 
bat,  though  more  frcqaenied  than  the/ore- 
fool  of  Italy,  it  has  not  been  nearly  so  much 
written  about  as  many  other  places,  and  its 
land  is  not  yet  overrun  by  tourists  :  it  is 
only  in  the  capital  cities  that  modern  inno- 
vations have  made  way,  and  brij^nnds  con- 
gregate even  in  their  vicinity.  From  this 
Borelty  of  subject  in  both  the  countries 


[Miliar, 

where  Mr.  Sthutt  travelled,  more  interest 
attaches  to  his  volume  tlinn  the  mere  liter* 
ary  merit  of  the  writer  might  have  imparted^ 
It  should,  however,  be  nbaerved,  that  &lr.^ 
STRt;TT  has  the  eye  of  an  artist;  ao  that,  if 
the  descriptions  are  short  and  with  little  >QJ 
ihcm,  ihcy  preseni  the  characlerifiiic  poinii 
uf  the  outline.  Here  is  a  touch  of  his  quali- 
ty, in  one  of  bi5  fullest  pictures. 

A.  eaKDIT*9   WIDOW. 

After  dinner  we  had  the  lienor  of  a  visit  fro 
three  of  the  drat  women  of  tUu  village,  who  bajl 
been  invited  by  our  bust  in  order  to  display  thtj 
riclineea  of  liic  CarnfTa  costumi^ ;  and  now  cnmftl 
sailing  in  with  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  thei^j 
aplrndid  gala  dresses  ;  taking  their  places,  to  our] 
gceat  delight,  directly  in  the  middle  of  ilie  re 
*  *  *  Tim  last  of  the  trio  was  Petronilla  Jaccia«| 
notorious  as  having  been  the  wife  of  a  bn^nf,] 
whose  cxpcdilions  she  had  frequently  acconi|)aii)i'dt 
and  wliosc  itifainous  exploits  she  had  viuorouslji|i 
seconded  and  shared.  Petronilla  is  exactly  whatj 
romantic  youn^  ladies  would  imsfrine  a  bandil'u 
bride  to  be — tHil.  dark,  with  tegular  feaiurce,  blacKi 
ryp*,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  ofsuUcn  beamy  i 
it  if,  indeed,  shn^wdly  reported  at  CarafTu,  that  sIkiI 
tias  been  eminenlly  indebted  to  her  peroonal  atlrac<l 
lions  for  delivery  from  more  than  one  wcll-drserved  j 
jiisticial  cliaaltsement  Once,  in  parucular.  wbeq] 
under  actual  sentence  of  death,  it  would  have  gonQJ 
Imrd  with  her  had  not  a  private  interview  with  Ili^j 
juilge  softened  Ins  obdtirato  sense  uf  duly,  and  in-j 
itnced  lijrn  to  cxcrl  himself  in  procuring  a  reprieve,  i 
Now,  KowevRr,  the  bold  husband,  who  led  her  intoj 
such  dan^erp,  is  no  more;  be  was  murdnml  by  i 
sonic  of  Ins  miin,  a  few  years  avo  ;  and  Petraniltatj 
collecting  the  sj'oil  I>i4  valor  and  lier  own  )iad  wootl 
retired  to  her  native  villog'*,  whcro  alie  al  preseut] 
resides,  one  of  tho  ricbcsi  and  most  coaE<.-(]ueQtiaI ; 
of  its  iubobitants. 

Titnownra  thb  oatchbt. 

As  we  renirnpd,  we  paoaed  a  roecam,  lending  hit  I 
cows:  w^  fell   into  conversation  with  luiii ;  an<t{ 
having  heard  much  of  t^io  skill  of  lhe«c   fellowt 
witFi  the  hatchel,  and  seeing  the  wcapoa  stiwdt  a«] 
usual  in  his  broad  belt,  we  begi^ed  lor  a  proafof  Iti^J 
doxtcriiy  :  he  willingly  complied  ;  and  ptaoiing  %4 
stick  in  the  ground,  retired  to  some  distance,  pro«f 
diiced  the  ax.*,  wliicb,  hurled  back  foremost,  nimej| 
whistling  in  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  cut  down  t^ 
stick.     On  our  comphmeniiiig  him  he  said— "1 
can  throw  well  at  a  good  mark  :  the  aih<-r  day.  fea] 
instance,  [  had  a  quarrel  with  a  man  in  ibat  Itipm* 
field,  and  I  sent  the  hatchet  so  neatly  that  it  opt'iieii] 
his  facii  from  tlie  eyu  to  the  chin."     Wr  Irti  liti«J 
chitckhng  over  tiic  remembrance  of  his  pau)(Nt,| 
a.nfi  n^iurncd  home,  as  the  light  gradually  iade^ 
from  tbe  horizon. 

A  STRAHOBa    IN   A  CALAIBIAN  CITT. 

I  shall  nnt  be  sorry  to  leave  Cstaiiaaro,  wbrrtj 
the  curiosity  of  the  nihahitnnts  is  only  «>i)(ia!|ed  byj 
t)wir  impertitiencc.  On  entering  a  at.O{s  lea  of  j 
twelve  ponsens  squeeze  ia  with  you;  and  the  Iradoaai 
mnn.  instead  of  nerving  yoti,  begins  queationnif 
you  as  to  whence  you  come,  where  you  are 
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pliit  19  your  oSjccl  in  tro^TlUnjf,  Stc.     One  rcBpecl-  ' 

I't'-'  ' '".•  c  Item  in  t,  t'l  wliom  1  B»iJ  llml  [  c«mc 

[fi  iii\  grai'cly  iiifrtrnicil   me  tli«t    lift  nop- 

country  wits  mit  in  the  kingdoni  of 
lapieM,  u  li<!  knew  or  no  such  place. 

riLIXL    OnVDIBKCE    IK    CAt^BatA. 

We  sUiil  conversing  eome  time  with  n  yofmg 
III)  wbn  had  &  fine  nntutat  taste  fur  moBJc  ;  antl 
llti  somo  yoHiiy  pric<*t6,  w)ro  ciivifd  grt.aily  our 
:iliiy  of  irawUing-.  "  How  is  it  poiwjhio,''  tlicy 
tunl,  "itiat  your  parnnts  Bttouli*  liave  allowed  you, 
t  young,  to  IrftVu  tticin  and  travel  to  (nr,  to  girar 
mnndo;  whilst  wo  cannot  ovi-ii  gi-t  puriiiiAfeion 
itn  our  Talltera  (o  go  and  see  Catanzaro  I"  Tbia  is 
ic  pruof.  among  many  oilii-ra  we  have  hod  occa< 
lion  to  tcQiork,  ol'tl<u  height  to  which  filial  duly  is 
irriL'd  in  tliin  country :  a  voiing  maoi  who  had 
^ly  arrttH-i]  at  yr-sra  tt\  uittcretiotii  being  nt 
ireo  or  rmir  ami  invniy,  roni|dftin«d  in  cur 
that  hid  father  would  not  givo  htm  Icav*^ 
goto  ttio  npxt  \illBge;  but  the  idea  of  going 
rithout  leave  veemed  not  for  on  initant  lo  hove 
^nicred  liii  hi-ad.  The  great  respect  arid  dcfer- 
ice  paid  to  pan-nts  throughout  Calahria  has  bc«n 
jduccd,  I  think,  hy  Galniiii,  a»  one  proof  of  it*  in- 
;iit&nt«  being  <Ie«c«odc(l  from  tlie  ancient  t^inv 
riivY.  wlro  carried  the  61ial  principle  lo  its  highest 
Erfection. 

BRICAUD    DOMESTIC    LlfB. 

OnB  iocident  was  relarcd  lo  us,  which  i«  not 
Blcu!ftt«d  to  Rhow  ih<<-ir  domestic  transaciiona  in 
.  v«rT  thvorable  lii^hr,  in  f  mte  of  the  usual  romiintic 
ieaa  of  the  L-tcrnai  6di-lily  of  a  brij^and's  brtdc. 
rhccluefofi  baud  which  irtVstcd  lliis  province  had 
yojng  wiR.',  very  inurh  o'taulicd  lo  him,  who  foU 
red  him  in  all  his  perilous  ivandcring^  and  pre- 
'  him  with  a  son  and  lieir  worthy,  she  hoped, 
iling  the  glorious  exploits  of  lus  sire.  This 
ifbrtunate  littlu  bmnbiiv>,  however,  so  disturbed 
to  peace  of  the  brigand's  tent  with  its  infantine 
Ihnt  he  threatened  more  than  once  lu  put  an 
to  its  wailing  ;  and  one  night,  when  rvlurmiig 
iragt  and  dissppomlvd  from  an  unsuccessful  tx- 
rdiUon,  he  wni*  again  provoked  by  its  rqiiallF',  ris- 
Ig  si)ddt.'nly  in  a  fury,  he  put  liiii  llirpat  inloexe- 
Ifiution  boforo  the  ey&9  i>f  iht*  terrified  mother. 
From  that  moment  love  gave  |dace  in  her  heart 
hatrnd  and  \.\v  ih-sire  of  veng*^i)ce  ;  whilst  her 
■band,  eiirngi-dat  her  contimialiy  regretting  the 
itid,  and  perhaps  susjiecting  »oiiic  vindielivc  in- 
iniiona  ot)  her  jiart,  rcaolicd,  nfler  soniC  doiiieslic 
guaUiIrs^  upon  pulling  hvr  tXm  to  death.  One 
llghl,  having  confliled  Ilia  project  to  his  nephew, 
rnnni  he  htid  left  at  tbo  head  of  the  camp  of  bri- 
inds,  hfttoJd  him  not  to  give  the  alarm  if  he  heard 
le  report  of  a  gun,  as  it  would  merely  be  himself 
living  a  Eiutetua  to  la  Uiuditta  :  and  with  this  warn- 
_  liedeparlnj  to  his  own  lent,  a  littic  distant  from 
he  othvrs.  Now  it  so  happened  thai  \m  loving 
_  Jse  had  Gxed  upon  this  vt-ry  evening  for  the 
srformancc  of  her  own  long-nursed  pcncmes  of 
fvcngo;  and  having dift'rred  her  own  fole  by  hrr 
anrc  than  usually  niniahlR  dempflnor,  und  artfully 
her  victMii  to  sleep,  she  diichargeil  tlie  con- 
|nt«  ofa  rifla  into  hid  bwly  ;  and  cutting  ofT  his 
J.  escaped  with  il  lo  Rfggio,  where  she  claim- 
and  obHiined  a  reward  frutn  (he  authorities  for 
doetructiOQ.     Tliu  neptiew  beard  the  report  of 


the  rifle  in  the  night ;  and  bcfbro  womcil,  merely 
muttered  to  liinutelT,  "'o  xio  cli*  amninzui  la  Gto« 
dilta,"  and  turned  quiclly  round  to  sleep  again. 

VIEW    FROM    HOU.fT    ETKA- 

It  took  us  an  hour  of  laborious  walking  to  reachrj 
the  Kummit  of  the  cone  ;  but  we  were  well  repaid  . 
on  our  arrival  by  the  magniBccnce  of  the  prosjwclf 
and  the  awful  crandeur  of  the  vast  crater,  whos^j 
precipitous  dork  abyss  Funk  to  an  immense  d*.-p(b  i 
below  us.     1'3  sheer  rocky  sidi-B  are  rent  in  vanoii*] 
direclionp,afionlmgo»cBpe  to  the  impatient  vapoi»j 
that  burst  from  cvfrry  part ;  and  the  ftnn.which  illumi- 
naied  one  side  whiUt  it  \vh  tJie  olhi-r  and  the  bott< 
in  hhadow  and  darknec;,  discovered  in  it  a  thoussnil 
beautiful  variations  of  tint,  caused  by  the  exhaling 
sulphur.     When  we  threw  some  motac*  of  sconou 
down  the  crater,  the  ihundtrtng  noi^e  prodiicem 
WAS  friglitfu!,  as  if  old  Clna  roared  at  iheineulil] 
ojlogctlirrithe  iinprtfision  produced  by  thissiiipei 
dotu  volcano  ift  one  of  the  moet  powt-rftil  I  hav 
ever  <>xpt;rionced.     To  atteirpt  to  give  an   idea 
it  upon  paper  was  ridiculous  :  yet  we  did  attempt 
il,  though  with  fingers  numbed  witti  cold,  ood  UI 
calculated  lo  undertoito  such  a  task. 

Wo  next  turned  our  attention  to  (he  surroimdinf 
prospect.    Sicily  luy.  as  it  were,  si  our  feet,  hngtSj 
and  sparkling.  I  xc<:pt  where  Etna  flung  Iii9giganlta| 
shadows  acrow  the  counlry.    The  »ra  wa^  petfi-ctljl  < 
visible,  encircling  the  whole  island,  even  U^yon^ 
Palermo  and  Marsala  ;  so  that  wo  a&w  it  at  oncfti 
as  an  island  upon  the  ma|i>.     The  Pharos  opt>care4j 
a  more  stream  ;  the  Calabria,  with  its  AppennineiU 
shrunk  into  insigmlicancr.  quite  a  near  ncighbori^ 
The  Gu!f  of  'I'arcnlo,  and  the  old  high-hoel  booM 
form  of  Italy,  might  be  easily  traced;  whilst  ihn 
isles  of  Lipari,  Vulcano,  smi   distant  ^troaiboli^j 
rising  from  the  sea  to  ihe  north,  slightly  misty  ia 
that  (|uarler,  and  tite  bold  hciffiits  of  Mails  (*i\ 
south,  secmec',  at  such  en  clevsted  horizun,  ltk«j 
mountains  suspended  in  the  sky.     The  view 
Etna  itself  was  perfect ;  with  lis  various  lowe#' 
craters,  aiMl  its  eruptions,  whose  course  we  traced 
on  every  side ;  particularly  that  destructive  ona 
which  poured  111  1669  from  ihe  Monte  Ro8fO,a 
dark  double-headed  emincrce,  rather  atovo  and 
westward  of  Nicolosi,  and   almost  overwhelmed 
Calania  with  its  disa&trotu  flood. 

HEAPOLITAIf    BOLDIEaS. 

Wherever  I  stop,  the  long  gun  of  my  fViend 
Marmon-aro  may  be  seen  watchmlly  circling  about 
the  neighborhood  ;  for  there  is  still  some  degw-c  of 
danger  in  the  environs  of  PaliTino,  and  the  activity 
and  courage  of  the  Neapolitan  gendarmes  are  not 
very  highly  csleeined.  S^'vcii  oX  ihim,  tlic  other 
day,  ca|>lured  a  brigand,  and  were  totiirg  him  to 
town,  when  eight  ofhis  companions  apptarid.atMl 
immediately  rescued  him  fioni  the  unresisting  snU 
ditTF.  Yesterday  anoilier,  employed  in  prtventlng 
the  conttsband  mtroduction  of  bread,  which  may 
not  be  broutfht  wiihin  a  ceriain  distance  of  Palermo 
without  paying  duly,  had  his  gun  taken  fnim  him, 
and  his  pen>on  ignobly  kickeu  by  a  peasant,  who 
was  oScndcd  at  some  suDpicion  being  expressed  aa 
to  ihc  contents  of  his  pockets.  T^e  [wasant  is  now 
in  prison ;  hut  the  commandant  is  ndvised  to  let 
him  go,  in  order  not  to  spread  the  story  nf  the  supe- 
riority of  aa  unarmed  peasant  to  a  (jei^dwcaa. 
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Fn>ia  ibe  Spcctkbur. 

ExTBEMEa  meet.  The  desperation  of  the 
coward  merges  iolo  the  valur  of  thp  hero  ; 
the  carefu!  miser  assume*  the  condition  of 
the  imnrovident  heggar  ;  and  llie  Quixotic 

fihilanthropl^t,  as  in  the  Niger  expedition, 
ays  the  foundation  at  rcuuUii  wliicli  might 
Bniisfy  the  bitterest  malignity.  The  pro- 
verb npplies  alike  to  the  ultra-manirestaliun 
of  cuch  sentiment  of  t)ie  mind:  and  thus  ii 
is  that  among  thoKe  who  pride  themselves 
npon  incredulity  we  sometimes  meet  with 
the  roost  child-like  liimplicity  of  untiuestion- 
ing  belief.  At  u  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  a  paper 
was  read  describing  a  case  of  painless  am- 
putation of  the  thigh  during  a  mesmeric 
trance.  It  was  furnished  by  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  W.  TopHAM,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  Mr.  W.  Squire  Ward,  M.  R. 
C.  S.,  formerly  House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew'e  Ilospiiai,  to  the  following  efifect. 
The  patient,  a  laboring  man,  forty-two  years 
of  age,  had  suffered  for  nearly  five  years 
from  a  painful  affection  of  the  knee  ;  when, 
on  the  2l3t  June  last,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  district  hospital  ut  Welluw,  Notts.  Dur- 
ing three  weeks  preceding  the  9ih  Septem- 
ber, he  had  cot  slept  more  than  two  hours 
in  seventy  -y  and  at  this  lime  the  attempt  to 
induce  the  mesmeric  stale  was  made  by  Mr. 
TopH.iM.  It  was  repeated  unsuccessfully  eve- 
ry diiy  until  the  3-tih,  when  sfeep  was  pro- 
duced in  four  minutes  and  a  half.  "In  this 
sleep  his  arms  were  violently  pinched, as  well 
as  tliediseascd  log' itself,  without  his  exhibit- 
iniT  any  sensation  ;  yet  this  limb  was  so  sen* 
fiiiive  in  its  natural  state  that  he  could  not 
bear  even  the  lightest  covering  to  rest  irpon 
it."  On  the  1st  October,  it  was  resolved 
that  ampiitalioTi  should  be  performed  during 
the  mesmeric  trance.  Throughout  the  ope- 
ration, *'lhe  placid  look  of  the  puticnt's 
countenance  never  changed ;  hia  whole 
frame  rested  in  perfect  stillness;  noiamus- 
cle  or  nerve  was  seen  to  twiich."  After- 
wards he  gradually  awoke;  and  upon  col- 
lecting himself,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  bless  the 
Lord  to  find  it's  nit  over."  He  denied  having 
felt  the  slightest  pain;  and  two  days  after- 
wards the  first  dressing  of  the  wound  was 
applied  under  similar  conditions. 

The  supposition  that  mesmeric  maniputo- 
tiun  cnn  produce  the  state  thus  described  i» 
one  of  great  improbBhlliiy ;  but  the  unbe- 
lief of  the  members  of  the  Society  overleapt 
itself,  and  induced  them  almost  unanimous* 
ly  to  jump  to  a  conclusion  which  unfortu- 
nately requires  for  its  unhesitating  reception 


almost  a  larger  amount  of  credulity   ihaa 
would  be  necessary  for  the  phenomenon  of^ 
which  it  is  presented  ns  the  soluiiou.     Tl)( 
opinion  thus  readily  adopted  nus  simply  thii 
the  patient  had  experienced  all  the  pain  ust 
ally  nttcndnnt  upon  a  capital  operniion,  b 
that  he  had  ihnnghi  fino  feign  msensihility] 
and,  with  this  the  subject   was   dismissed^ 
Now,  that  two  gentlemen,  of,  we  presunK 
professional   respecmbility,   should  out   ol 
mere  wantonness  plan  a  short-tiTed   hoax, 
whichmust.ifdiscoveredjead  totheirexpuN 
sionfrom  society,  is  of  itself  no  slight  im- 
probability ;  but  that  a  timid  patient,  wor 
down  with  piiin,  and  doomed  to  a  dreadful  o{ 
eration,  upon  w*hich  his  existence  depended 
should  originate  or  lend  himself  to  the  mo 
tiveless  joke,  and  perform  his  part  to  odmiij 
ration,  is  an  assumption  of  a  still  more  as 
toundiiig  kind.     Under  any   view,  the  cai 
is  surrounded  by  improbabilities,  and  iuqiii^i 
ry,  to  whatever  it  might  lead,  could  not  fad 
to  be  instructive.     If  the  patient  be  an  ii 
poslor,  he  cnn  hardly  have  arrived  at  the  agt 
of  forty-two  without  having  already,  by  ihri 
development  of  his  genius,  acquired  in  fail 
own  neighborhood  a  pretty  distinct  repuia* 
tion  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  hiiherii 
maintained  a  character  for  iniegrity,  we  dt 
not  see  that  the  fact  of  his  being  an  ngricul 
tural    laborer  entitles  any  society  to  brand 
him  as  an  impostor,  for  making  n  statement^ 
which  if  it  proceeded  from  one  oftheir  owi 
station  would  be  received  at  all  events  will 
respect,  and  which,  as  it  relates  to  personi 
consciousness,  they  are  unable  to  disprove*^ 
The  case  is  calculated  to  interest  every  hu* 
mane  person.    We  fear  that  it  may  turn  out 
a  delusion  ;  but  at   present  those   who  haval 
attacked  it  hove  merely  substituted  una  innj 
probability  for  another.     The   most  direct 
evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible  has  beei 
produced ;    and    this    can      now    ooly    bcl 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  testimony  re 
laling  to  the  character  of  the  principal  wl 
ness.      It  is  possible   that  Messrs.  Tormti 
and  Ward  were  prepared  to  funiish  som*'^ 
information  on  the  point :  if  not,  it  was  essH 
ly  procurable  from  other  sources.  But  this,.] 
in  the  cBgemess  of  incredulity,   was    lost 
sight  of;    and  the  members  appear  In  havi 
departed  thoroughly  sati-ified,  that  sllhuugl 
it  is  impossible  to  swallow  a  dromedary,  i 
camel  may  be  taken  whole  with  very  littla] 
incotivenicDce. 


LvnAR  Riffos.— On  TuRfidiiy  wcnk.  between 
nnd  7  o'clocli,  p.  n.,  two  distinct  and  bratittful  ric^ 
encirclL-d  Ote  moon  :  the  first  being  chiefly  tinsvil 
wiUi  yellow,  inil  tfw*  oyitrinnst  wuli  gruen  colour  t| 
but  varying  so,  dial  neiirly  all  the  tmis  of  Uto  ctiB- 
bow  were  visible. — Literary  Gai. 
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ESSES    MEMOIRS    OK    THE 
ENGLAND. 

Fn>ni  llir  ^prelalor. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England^  from  tht 
Ittroivtton  in  U>SS  to  tht  Dtnth  of  tieorgt 
If.  By  John  HencngeJcanc,  Esq.,  Author 
of  "Memoirs  of  ihe  Court  of  Eng- 
land duriog  the  Reigo  of  tbo  Staarta-" 
Id  tbret  volumes. 

These  three  volumeit  conlinne  Mr.  Jes- 
se's rery  acrropable  and  not  uninteresting 
biogrophical  sketchei  ofEngliiih  ffovereigns, 
courliem,  and  persons  of  fashionable  or 
frivolous  inaric ;  the  preRent  aeriea  begin- 
ning with  the  Revolution,  or  more  strictly, 
vitb  the  life  of  William  the  Third,  and  end- 
ing with  persons  who  chiefly  figured  in  the 
Tcign  of  George  the  Second — Walpole,  the 
Counteseeg  of  Suffolk  and  Yarmouth,  miit- 
Ireaves  of  the  King,  and  Lord  Melcombe 
(Bubb  Doddington).  being  the  Inst  lives. 

Besides  its  plenRant  and  gossipy  charac- 
ter, the  work  bas  a  value.  The  Wvea  of  the 
t Kings  were  perhaps  not  wanted  ;  for,  cither 
in  biatories  or  other  accessible  books,  as 
much  could  be  learned  about  ihem  as  Mr. 

IJe»«etells;  but  the  Queens  and  the  real  of 
ihe  Royal  Family  are  of  evident  utility- 
Many,  for  example,  may  often  have  wished 
for  »ome  particular  account  of  Prince 
Gcorce  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  of  Caroline  wife  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond ;  of  their  son  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
•0  conspicuous  in  every  account  of  the  pe- 

»Tiod  for  his  open  opposition  to  his  father; 
of  his  Princes:',    mother   of    George    (he 
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Third,  the  "chaste"  dowager  of  Junius  j 
or  even  of  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  : 
yel  they  could  only  get  their  wants  supplied 
after  a  fapbion  in  hiogrophical  dictionaries, 
■nd  not  always  there.  In  Mr.  Jesse's  ,Wf- 
noirs  of  tht  Court  of  iCnsjlnnd  there  are  suf- 
ficient sketches  of  them  j  not  indeed  dis- 
tinguished for  auy  extraordinary  qualities 
coi.nectcd  either  with  judgment  or  research, 
but  displaying  a  good  deal  of  con  amor< 
reading,  an  cai'y  ormngcment,  and  a  pleas- 
ant mode  of  narrative. 

What  has  been  said  of  ilie  Kings  may  be 
said  of  some  of  the  courtiers.  Accounts 
are  readily  accessible  of  Marlborough  and 
his  Sarah,  of  Bulingbrokc,  of  Cheslerfteld, 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  of  Wal- 
pole, of  the  minor  poet  Sheflield  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  in  n  lesser  decree  of  At- 
tcfbury,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Harlcy 
Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  Bubb  Doddington.  But  even  as  regards 
some  n(  these,  Mr.  Jesse's  book  is  useful ; 
for  he  bits  the  happy  medium  between  the 


meagre  notice  of  a  dictionary  and   tlie  ei-l 
pensive   elaborations    in   severni    voltimeaj 
quarto  or  octavo.     All  the  other  lives  sup-' 
ply  a  want  in  popular  liieraiurc.     Tbcy  give 
us  biographical   (•ketches  or  anecdotes  of 
persons  whom  every  reader  of  the  history 
or   literature   of  the  period  feels  curious 
about,  and  for  some  of  whom  his   interest 
has  been  excited  ;  such  are  Pope's  '^'  poor 
Wharton,  nippM  in  folly's  broadest  bloom  ;" 
Lord  Hervey,   the    "  b'porus,"  and    '*  Lord 
Fanny,"  of  the  same  satirist;  his  wife,  the 
charming  '*  Lepel"  of  the  Tw  ickenbam  bard, 
and    even   of  the   cynic   Churchill;     Mrs. 
Masbam,  the  bcd-cbambcr  wumun  of  Queen 
Anne;  the  adventurers   llenu  Fielding  and 
Beau    Wilson;     King    Williiim's  favorites 
Benlinck   and    KeppeT,  the  founders  of  the 
Portland  and  Albvrmarlc  families;  with  a 
whole  lot  of  Kings'  mistresses  and  others. 
Of  course  it  will  not  bo  supposed  that 
these  notices  are  in  any  case  complete  biog- 
raphies: they  are  memoirs  in  a  strict  sense. 
For  any  thing  more,  the  less  considerable 
characters  could  not  yield  materials;  and 
space  would  have  failed  to  develop  the  ca- 
reer  of   the   more    important   personages. 
The  reader  who  wants  to  siuily  the  cam- 
paigns and  diplomacy  of  Marlborough  or 
the  politics  of  Walpole,  must  of  course  go 
elsewhere.     This  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  fact, 
though  a  fact  to  be  mentioned.     The  real 
fault  of  the  book  is  rooted  in  the  author's 
mind.     Like  retailers  of  gossip,  from  D'ls- 
raeli  all  round,  he  is  in  love  with   marvels, 
and  words  to  correspond-     To  find  out  a 
mare's  nest,  to  exalt  an  accessory  into  a 
principal,    and    dignify    it   with    sounding 
words,  is  the  delight  of  these  writers,  with- 
out much  respect  to  truth  or  common  sense. 
Thus  he  opens  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Masbam 
in  this  strain : 


"  It  is  remarkabto  how  little  is  known  nf  this 
celebrated  wommi ;  who,  from  on  aliiiniil  mcniul 
situation,  rose  to  be  Uiu  Itivurile  ol'bcr  Msvcrt- igu  ; 
who  govcnic'd  boiii  U»ic*'n  .'Vune  ami  her  ciuvi- 
aeit ;  who  crj^'Ueii  A/nuVrie*  ami  gate  hirlh  to 
olhem  aimont  at  hrr  will  ;  aial  who,  wiiJioul  pos- 
itive lalcnt,  firapisirenily  merit  ofany  sort,  could 
b*>nst  rA/il  *hti  ntifi  nn  more,  than  one  oceaJtion 
changed  the  deMinieti  of  EnrojPt." 

And  again,  in  his  Hfa  of  Harlcy  be  says : 

"Thu8  wns  the  ntin  cf*nflnmmfttei1  of  one  of 
the  greotput  heroes  [Marlboroiiab],  nnil  one  of 
the  inOKt  powerful  AdmmiBinitiottx  [the  Whif^ 
of  (lueen  Anne],  by  nicaiis  of  tlic  wcrcl  influ- 
ence of  a  bed-cliambcr  woman,  and  lim  intrigu- 
ing genius  of  a  renegade  DisBcntcr." 

The  whole  of  this  is  mere  balderdash,  or 
untruth.     The  Duke  of  Marlbotou'jjA.^'^vWT 


jssara  HEMoisa  of  tbb  codst  of  ekglakd. 


mcfinly  conKentet]  lo  hold  o0icc  after  some 
of  his  friend*  resigned,  and  wbeo  llic  fining 
time  carac  lie  was  of  course  turned  out :  he 
wns  charged  with  peculation,  of  which 
there  is  little  dtiubl  that  he  was  guilty  ;  and, 
being  thrcaicocd  with  prosecution  to  recov- 
er the  money,  he  went  abrond.  But  how 
this   should  be  called  "ruin,''   we   cannot 

{)crceivei  and  still  lees  what  Mrs.  Maoham 
lad  lo  do  with  it.  The  "  renegade  Dissent- 
er,*' as  Mr.  JcBse  terms  Hnrley,  was  the 
peel  of  hifl  day,  thongh  wiih  less  capacity 
and  less  reaolulion  :  but  Harloy  could  do 
Dolhiug  till  be  had  got  circurasiances  ob 
well  as  Mrs.  Masham  and  the  queen  in  bis 
favor — as  he  found  to  his  cost  n  Utile  while 
before,  wheu  be  was  turned  out  himself. 
As  for  "changing  (he  destinies  of  all  Eu. 
rope,"  and  all  the  other  fustinn,  Mr.  Jesse 
oii?ht  to  have  known  better;  for  he  hati  him- 
self recorded  some  of  the  true  circum- 
Riancea  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Whigs: 

"  The  unpnpulnritj'  of  a  long  and  expcn!«ivc 
war — theKi'iit-Tiil  iiiijirc-Biwii  tlmt  it  mis  prolnn^t- 
ed  by  ihe  i)iil<K  of  Marllj'uruujfli  I'ur  the  purpu^e 
orfilfifi?:  hifl  owii  fotlirt*— the  csritement  (viused 
by  (he  trial  of  the  popular  jdnl.  Dr.  Surhevural 
— anil  the  nUnort  uriivensnl  belicfilmt  Uic  Cburf  h 
WHS  in  dnnser — bud  erodunlly  alienated  the 
aircctionaof  ilie  people  (rom  llie  Whigs." 

^IFrs.  l^fasham,  or  rather  Mr.  Jesse,  illus- 
trates the  fly  upon  the  wheel — "  what  a 
dust  I  raise  !" — but  in  finer  language. 

These  kind  of  things  are  blemishes,  but 
detract  nothing  from  the  rendableness  and 
little  from  the  utility  of  the  work,  for  we  do 
not  recur  to  such  publications  fur  philoso- 
phy. Information  as  lo  facts  and  persons, 
with  light  gossipy  anecdote,  are  what  we 
look  for,  and  what  we  jind,  in  JiJenoirs  of 
the  Court  of  EngianJ. 

The  following,  touching  upon  the  Vis- 
count  Dundee,  who  furnished  Scott's  Cta- 
vcrhnuse  In  0/</  Jilorta/Uy,  is  something 
higher. 

PONDCE'd  rOLLOWEKS. 

On  the  spot  where  Dundee  rcceivod  his  death- 
wound,  the  Higtilandi'm  raised  a  large  stone, 
whifh  may  be  seen  ni  the  present  duy.  When 
King  Wilfiara  wm  tolJ  Uiai  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  Killii-mnkic  hiid  rcarhed  Edinburi;h,  by 
cxpresB,  "  Then  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  thai  Uun- 
cec  munt  be  dead,  or  otherwise  he  would  have 
reacheil  Edinburgh  before  it."  Again,  when  he 
was  ailvised  to  (Ir^piilch  a  lnr(je  force  to  the 
His^hlund.-",  in  conseiiuence  of  M'Kiy's  recent 
defeat,  ''Kij,"  he  replied,  "it  is  nuito  uselcM : 
the  war  ended  with  the  life  of  Dundee." 

Alter  tlie  tall  ol'lheir  gallant  leader,  the  great- 
er number  of  Dundee's  ulTiccra  retired  to  FnmcCj 


where  a  small  pension  was  conferred  on  ibem  by  i 
ihe  French  Kmg.     When  l hi"  bonti  was  8uli»<'-| 
']uenlly    wilhdnimi,    dcpritcd  of  nil  hmtorable 
rnuiinK  of  subsistence,  nml  finding  thMiinelvcB  a 
burden  to  their  untortmuitfr  ma^liT  King  Janif>,J 
ihese  brave  tixiles  noln-iti'd  p«>mit^sioit  to  Inn 
tliempclves  into  a  rcgiuienl  of  pnMite  wildicn^] 
merely  etipulaling  that  the  selection  of  Ihtir  offiM 
ccrs  iihould  be  lelt  in  (iK'ir  own  bunds.  -'  Jitmes,*] 
wtys  Dalrymple,  "aB»-rr>Icd:  tlipy  repniri-d    t4J 
St.  Oermaina  tn  be  reviewed  by  him,  before  llii^ 
were  modflled  in  the  Krench  army.    A  fcwdjiys 
after  tfiey  came,  tliey  posted  themselvefi  in  ac- 
foutremcnts  borrowed  I'rom  a  Fn;nch  regiment,! 
and  drawn  up  in  ordvr,  in  a  place  throuffh  which! 
tie  was  to  pusti  us   he   went  tu  tlie  cuasc;  on' 
amuxenient  of  which  be  was  passionately  tbnd' 
after  the  loi^s  of  hia  kingdom.     He  naked  who 
ihcy  were  ?  and  wae  eurpriscd  lo  find  thai  thry, 
were  die  same  men  with  M'hom.  in  garbs  f»riterj 
suited  to  their  ranks,  he  had  the  day  before  cot 
verged  at  liia  levee.     Struck  wilii  ihc  Icvlt}*  of] 
hi»  own  aniut:ement  conlnisted  witJi  the  misery  i 
of  lliose  who  were  sulTtring  for  him,  be  relurrKdj 
pensive  lo  tlie  ptdacn.     The   day  he   rc\'iewedl 
tliem,  he  paf(<e>l  along  the  rank^;  wrote  in  hit| 
;iocket'lK)ok,  wiih  his  own  hand,  rver>'  geoU^I 
man's  name,  and  gave  him  hi»  thanks  in  parties 
niar;  and  then,  removing  to  tin-  fronL  bowed  td 
the  boily.  wiUi  his  hat  oS.     Atler  he  had  gor>9.\ 
away,  bull  thinkin>f  thai  honor  cnouffh  was 
done  tlicm,  he  relumed,  bowrd  agiiin.  and  bt 
into  tearii.     The  body  kneeled,  bent  lueii  hci 
.ind  eyes  F.teitdra^l  ujHin  the  ground  ;  and  tl 
starting  up  al  once,  passed  him  wiih  Ihe  iisiia 
honors  of  nur.  as  if  it  was  only  a  common  review] 
they  wore  exhibiting." 

It  is  almost  a  painibl  dnty  to  record  the  sot 
sequent  futc  of  ttivtie  gaUnnt  men.    From  St.] 
GermaiiiK  Ihcy  were  sent,  u  march  of  nine  huD^i 
ilred  miles  on  fool,  to   the  frontiers  of  Spuitkl 
•'  Wherever  they  p.isi'^d,"   we  am  told,  "  tbrn 
were  received  with  tears  by  llie  women,  with  f« 
pect  by  some  or  ihe  men.  hut  wiUi  laughrcr 
ihe   awkardoess  of  their  EiTuaiion    by  mo4t 
diero.''    Brave  and  uncomplaininij;  obediential 
orders ;  ever  the  foremost  in  an  onset,  ar<d  i)>ei 
last  in  a  roireal ;  forgciling  ttieir  own 
and  minrurlunes  in  the  nll-nhsorbing  :■ 
which  tliey  conceived  for  their  legilinmie  m>vo-j 
reign;  during  the  course  of  sis  years,  these  no-^ 
hle-mindcil  exilcc  encountered  n  st-ries  ofviciBSJ- 
tudcN  and  privations,  which  were  only  execedeil 
by  the  dignity  with  which  they  were  endured. 
On  two  ocdiiiiontf  alone  are  Uiey  said  lo  bow 
disobeyed  orders.     The  lir«t  time  was  at  lb< 
sivge  of  Ro^es,  where  their  ranks  luul  become 
so  thinned  by  disease,  that,  witli  a  view  in  ilicir 
recnvrry,  they  were  ordered  to  tpiit  ihe  camp. 
Distressed,  fiowcvcr  ns  wns  their  conti''"'u  itl.* 
order  was  deeply  rc^cnled  as  an  offron 

they  bad  despatched  u  remonstrance  tm    

Noaillcs,  tliey  positively  refui*ed  to  retire.  Tho 
second  occa«ion  of  Uieir  breakiti;;  orders  was  in 
makini?  n  lodgment  in  an  island  on  the  Riiiue. 
The  French,  bclir ving  ihc  river  lo  be  impnssa- 
ble  on  fool.htul  ordered  a  number  of  bo.its  fof 
the  service:  previoujdy,  homvor,  lo  tlieir  arri* 
val,  Ihe  gullnnt  exiles,  tyirn^  tlioir  cloilies  and 
accoutrencntii  to  Uietr  shoulders,  aod  plociog 


1943.] 

Ihf  ir  ninin(jc«t  Tnc»  whrrc  i)jc  curnrnt  was  most 
inipviuons  juiiieil  hiiiiil  tii  bnnil,  nrid  in  ll]c  oiitlil 
of  bulh  ariuic*  drove  len  linirs  lliuir  nniiibt^r 
from  tttp  idnml.  Tlie  KrcnrJi  were  iifvthli.'  t<i 
conceal  Uu'ir  ndniiniion,  and  wiTe  loud  in  lht>ir 
apptnufl)!:  ^  l,r  grntUhommf,'''  (hey  exclaimed, 
''mt  tnujoyri'  ei-ntitiionifiirV  "A  ffcnttemnn.  in 
evf.ry  sltiinimii,  i-slill  n  yt-nllcniiin.''  tjobiehly, 
indeed,  dtd  ihti  French  rvpprci-ialo  this  uallunl 
•erricc,  that  ttir-y  confcrrcil  nn  ihe  island  tfic  title 
ofL'Ulc  d'Ecoiise,  a  natnc  which  it  retain*  to 
Uic  prescnl  dtty. 

Tnc  reTnairunjT  particqlar?  concpminj  the  fate 
of  lh«  Scittfixh  liritfiidc  muy  he  ndJited  ia  a  few 
wonl«.  Nefflecletf  hy  ihc  French  Govcrnmeot, 
and  with  few  ul*  tlK*ir  wtinU  ailtnded  to,  they 
WPtc  onlepcd  fnfm  the  iVontieri  of  Spain  u>  Al 
■ace.  During;  Thi«  lon;^  mareh.  tJicir  rlnthefi  are 
■aid  to  htive  f:i[1en  from  ihcni  in  titters;  and 
Ihcy  were  freiiui.'in!y  in  want  of  food,  and  the 
ronifnonfst  nn-ftLiuricjof  lile.  To  add  to  Ihrir 
''  iiion,  the  face  of  the  country, 

1.:  .  Lyons,  waa  covered  wtlh  wiow  ; 

and  yuL.  .iiiiiilai  alt  thei^e  miseriee  and  {irivalions. 
ni>(  a  fiinirlc  romplaitil  .ippcan*  to  have  pa^^ed 
thrirliji^.  nnd  thccrj^of"  Lnui^Uve  Kinif  Jaineg," 
w.iH  ^iitiict'int  Id  ontivun  tticm  even  in  the  extrem- 
iiy  of  ili'.'ir  inisIhrtuneB.    At  the  close  of  ilm  war. 
ilii'V  WIT'-  dt-ihiiulrd  on  the  tKuikii  of  tJie  Kliine, 
litlrf-ji  tiii>iiir4:il  iiiilcs  fcHo  iheir  own  home,  with- 
out ihc  pliiflilest  provision  being  in;ide  for  ihcm. 
^it  thin  pnr>od,  owiu^  til  tlia  ra%'.igeit  of  diseiwr 
BEu)  war.  tlu'ir  numben  were  reduced  to  sixteen. 
■Dnd  of  iiic«c  only  four  mode  their  way  to  Scot- 

The  [en}*(h  of  ttiix  quotation  will  confiDc 
u»  to  short  miscellaneous  passages  for  the 
Mt  of  the  extracts. 

FINIS   COROKAT   OPtia. 

Lord  Cheeler field,  diirinff  the  last  montiM  of 
ItliB,  wn<  atTlicted  witli  a  dinrrlicro,  which  en- 
t\y  balBcd  Ilic  art  of  liiti  |iliysi«^iai)»s  and  stilt 
{uenlly  proved  the  iminndiaie  c-ntise  of  his 
Eolli.  "He  wiw  afllicuid,"  fays  Ur.  Malty, 
[with  no  other  illne^fs  and  ri'.miiined  to  the  last 
Be  f^nm  all  manner  of  pjiin,  enjoyinjf  h\e  snr- 
risinj;  menior)*  and  pn-*eri<-e  uf  niinJ  to  Iiim  Intvul 
,  _  itli ;  wTleitlv  riiiii]i->-c,(  nnd  rcnijrtied  to  jvirt 
ilh'Jiinule,  ani^  only  n-jfrellin::  UmI  death  »viif- 
lardy  to  iima  him.  Ahoiit  half  an  hour  he- 
he  espired,  hii^  valrt  upeiied  the  curiainif  of 
bed,  and  annouiired  a  vii'it  from  Mr.  Unyrot- 
Tlicnii{h  hrlnui  hitrdly  ^Irenfftli  to  give  ul. 
rancp  tnhu  wordo,  lie  miiHercd  faiutly,  "Give 
llc<  ti  rhuir,"  Thnf  hiti  hint  words  wvre 
oi'  poliieurss.  It  wn*  olmerved  hy  his 
inn,  Ur.  Wurrwn,  who  wiw  in  the  apart- 
tnaut  at  tUo  time,  "  tj<ird  Clieslurlield'*  good 
iirucduig  utily  (luitlcd  hirn  v\-ith  hi»  lil'e." 

f        CICF-mO  MIODLCTOK  OH  THE  AKTICLEB. 

His  "  Discourse  on  llio  Miractiloun  Powers" 

iriiit.iQi'.{  fii  1in^-i;f>een  vested  in  the  early  Cliria- 

the  world  to  believe  t)\at  he 

r ;  and  liin  lelieni  to  Lord  Hcr- 

ibdianUnled  the  fact     As  n  di- 

oad  a  philosopher,  lio  shoald 
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have  taken  espociul  care  to  maintain  Iiik  prlvnto 
characit-r  in  good  rvpnie  ;  und  yet  the  same  nma 
who  prolV-sdei]  ihni  "  Proviitciio-  h:td  plnred  liim 
beffund  iJie  (emntalion  of  (>arrilii:ing  phdofluphj-. 
cat  freedom  lo  tnc  HCrvilitivis  oi'  de)>eiideiicc,  *  ii 
known,  in  the  most  nliameK-^s  mnnncr,  to  hnva 
siibfcnbed  the  Thiriy-nmc  Articlea  fur  the  nier6 
portion  of  enjoying  tlie  living  of  Hncconihe. 
"  Tliough  tJiere  are  many  thine*  in  the  Churrh," 
he  anyss  "which  I  wholly diplttc,  yet,  while  I  urn 
content  to  nequieKe  in  the  dl,  1  Kltould  be  glad 
to  taste  a  little  of  the  good." 

TH8  SBmotlR   PAMILT, 
Scvcnil  influential  gentlemen,  from  the  coon- 
lies  of  Devon  and  3timersel,  nhortly  afler«nrdt 
tullowed    his    example   (in    wailing    upon    tha 
Prinre  of  Ornngel  ;  and   among  these   was  tha 
celebratetl  ^ir  F.dwanI   Sevmuur,  who  had  Ibr- 
merly  been  Speaker  of  the  f  loune  of  Coinmona^ 
and  who,  singularly  enough,  had  lung  been  con- 
spicuous for  liis  most  bigoled  advocacy  of  Tory 
principles.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  earliest  in- 
terviews with  ihc  Prince,  "  1  believe,    Sir  Ed- ' 
ward,"  Eaid  the  latter.  '•  that  rau  arc  of  the  Duktt  ' 
of  Somerw.'t's  fdmdv'/"— "No,  Sir."  was  llie  n>- 
ply,  '■  iJic  Uuke  of  ^uiltbci  is  of  mine-" 

A  RDTAL  REPARTEB. 
To  the  vulgar  the  manners  of  William  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  tinier  more  gniciovm  than  to 
thow  of  higher  rank.  Some  years  nfierwiirds, 
he  wa8pafiHin;r  ihrough  a  vilhiff);  Iti  the  neigh- 
horhrto*!  of  \Vi:»Uor,  when  a  woman,  delermiiied 
to  get  a  sifflit  of  tlic  king,  lhrur<l  tienielf  close  to 
the  windows  of  the  mywl  rnrriage.  Having 
solisfied  her  eurioeitj-,  Bhe  exi-liiimed.  Mimenliat 
eoiiteaiptuouMly,  though  prirliap*  not  with  t)ic 
intcntiofi  of  being  overheard — "  Ii  lltat  the 
King  ?  why  rnv  husband  is  n  hundeonier  man 
than  he."  William  stooped  towards  lier,  nnd 
said,  very  HcriDUHly,  ^  Good  woman,  tloiiH  speak 
so  loud;  consider  Pni  a  widower." 

ECCENTBICITY    OK   rETEaHOBOCOD. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  difTcr- 
ence  iMflweeii  Lord  Peterborough  und  Charles 
the  Third,  certain  it  is  that  the  former  ww*  re- 
culled  from  the  «!ene  of  his  glory  in  etnisequencc 
of  the  clmrges  preft-rred  n^nioft  him  by  Uie 
Spanish  Monarch.  These  rhnrges  were  nllcr- 
n-ards  invesiignted  in  the  Houw of  Lordu ;  when 
not  onlv  were  they  declared  lo  be  ut'.eHy  un- 
founded, but  the  Uotuu  voted  that,  "  during  tlio 
time  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
he  [»orl'ormed  many  great  nrul  eminent  services, 
for  wliii'h  he  hail  tlic  ihanks  of  ilieir  House." 
The  Irfird  Chancellor  addressed  him  in  a  moat 
llatlcriair  Bjiew-h,  in  which  hit  "wonderful  and 
amaziae  Miccejsji,"  "hiR  pernonal  hraver>'  and 
condiiri,"  and  his  "wise  rouosols,"  are  dwelt  up- 
on in  tlic  most  glowing  langiiRgo.  "  My  Lords,'' 
said  Lord  Peterborough,  in  reply,  "  for  tlio  great 
honor  and  favor  I  hnvc  received  from  your 
Lordships,  1  return  my  mofit  humble  Uiank^, 
with  a  heart  full  of  the  truest  resjM'cl  nnd  grnli- 
tude.  No  service  can  deBer%"e  s\ich  a  reward. 
It  is  more  than  a  sufficient  reconipen«c  for  my 
past  hardships,  and  lo  which  nothing  rnn  give  an 
odditioo.    [  sbali  ondeavoc  iu  alV  u^'j  ^\3:(k.  ^»s.- 
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Fllons  not  to  nppenr  unworlhy  of  iho  unmeritcil 
^fttvor  I  have  tliis  Any  KceWetl  Prom  thiw  great 
imMnmhly."  Aiuronling  to  Lord  Lnnadon-ne. 
ymmc»li(iiclv  atu-r  quitung  ihia  aplcndij  scene  he 
Irn^l  hill  coach  lu  slop  at  a.  (HXilterer*?  atiois 
'  vherc  be  uLif^htird  and  piirchimt'd  n  luwl  for  hia 

diunvr.     lit  wtts  his  nractico  li>  hargain  for  hiB 

diaucr,  and  cnrry  it  home  hiin«cir.] 

The  Duke,  even  in  his  boylMXHl,  ta  «ni(l  to  htive 
afferled  n  ^iivity  of  dctni'unor,  und  to  have  been 
distinirtiiahud  hy  n  tioleinn  iiMumplioii  uf  pbilu- 
■ophicul  Bupenniiiy,  such  as  not  unrri;<iunntly 
cover*  a  re;tlly  wiMik  miml,  and  which  was 
pborne  out  hy  no  p4iriicular  acid  ol'  Tvi»dom  in  hi« 
Mlispf)ucnt  career.  An  a  youth  he  nilf^ctcd  to 
conceive  the  Biimc  panuuouiit  interest  in  the  nl- 
fairs  orPnrhiiiiieiiT,  ur  ilie  cuuncil-ctiambcr,  thut 
he  toalc  ill  the  evotiitions  oCnn  army  or  the  tru|>- 

f'mas  of  a  regimi>nt  of  horse.     Like  his  tirothrr 
redericJc,  he  wa«  fond  of  women,  and  aUo  i)c- 
P^lijhled  in  tha  pleaaureji  of  the  ^niin^-iable  and 
thr;  race-courBC.     Unlike  his  broUicr.  however, 
he  pos«CEWcd  a  etrcngUi  of  mind  %vhirh  enabled 
him  to  rcoitft  the  tenii>tu(ioti  of  play,  as  soon  rb 

finidcnce  wurned  him  iigiiinst  further  indulgence. 
t  wai  much  to  liis  cri-dil,  Itint  Jmvini:;  on  one 
occasion  lost  liis  pocket  Uiok  on  ihc  mce-coursc 
Bt  Newniurkct,  he   decline-«l    making  any  bols, 

i'fcllejfing  that  his  losses  wi-re  atrendy  nudli-ient  for 
one  day.  When  the  races  were  over,  the  pock- 
et-hook was  broui.^hl  to  hini  by  a  hnlt-pay  oSirer, 
by  whom  it  had  accidcnt.illy  been  picked  up.  The 

iPuke  jTcnrrousIv  initiated  on  Iho  officer  keepins 
it  "i  om  only  jtlad."  he  «nid.  ''Uiat  i(  has  fallen 
into  Huch  good  hfinda;  Tir  if  I  had  not  lost  it  as 
I  did,  iis  cont(>nt^  would  by  thiit  time  have  been 
■cattered  ajncin^  tiie  blacklc^a  of  Newmarket.*' 

Tne  DYi:iG  politician. 

On  one  occasion,  iJic  Duke  nf  Cumberland  if 

im&  lo  have  found  (jreat  difficulty  in  evading  tlic 

'mporUmiliPfiofhiB  iaUier,  who  wasdesirona  ihnt 

^lie  iitioiitd  unite  hiniscif  to  a  Prince«s  of  Denmark. 

The  kini;  had  actually  rjiiwcd  a  negotiation  lo 

bo  entered  into  with  the  DanUh  Court ;  nnd  in 

lthi«  dilcmrn:!,  the  Duke  «eni  lo  ask  Uie  iidvire  of 

f-Bir  Hohert  Walpole,  scarcply  forty-uiglit  hours, 

lit^mny  l>e  remarked,  before  the  death  ol  ihut  niiii- 

'i«ier.     Sir  Robert  rcromraended  that  t]ie  Duke 

should   demand   n  Juryc   marriage   seltlemenU 

The  advice  woji  fidlowi'd,  and  lii^  Royal  High' 

Dees  heard  nothing  moreof  tbe  match. 


lia.L-Mi>'ATi:D  Vin.i.t'M. — A  beautifully  illumi- 
nated vellum  of  the  I5th  century,  tbrwardwl  by 
Mr.  Daw*'Hi  Turner,  from  llie  muniment  room 
"Sir  T.  Hore,  was  exhibited  bclbro  Uie  society 

■^f  Aiitimniriiin.f.  It  relate*  lo  West  Dcerham 
in  Norl'ulk,  ami  uppenrB  to  be  wliat  is  termed  a 
circular  for  pVucurinc'  the  prayers  of  vnrtouit 
monastic  cstabli(thmT>nts;  thU  ipecimen  hears 
record  ofhavinfrbcciisent  toTwyoamiti  IJonip- 

iptiire,  and  to  Kirksdalo  in  Yorkshire.     Lord  A. 

^Conyham  exliibitcd  a  guld  i-ollnr  or  gorget. 
BDiiie  I'imiiit;,  ringt.  &.c.,  aUo  in  ^old,  rcctntly 
found  it>Irclaud.— /.ifemry  Gazette. 


[Misei, 

YATESS  MODEKN  IIKfTOny  AND  CONDb 

TlON  OF  F.GVI'T- 

Pr.itn  the  Bp^ctMor. 

pRox  nn  incidental  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.   Votes  appeari 
to  bare  fotnitl  liimself  ol  Malta  about  1830, 
bent  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Egypt  nnd  Pale»- 
tine,  to  examine  the  condition  and  diseaset 
uf  those  countries.    According  to  the  Dot- 
tor's  taihcr  ample  statement  of  tbe  mailer, 
bis  intention  caused  a  greater  sen»ttion  at 
Malta,  through  the  dread  of  tbe  plague,  the 
we  should    have   thought    pobsibic  withi^ 
these  twenty  years.     The  plan,  becomit 
the  toivn-lnllc  of  Valetia,  came  to  the  eai 
of  Mr.  Bradsbaw,  the  American  Consal 
Lyon><,  then  on  a  tripicf  ^'/t/um  cither  gin 
or  taken.     This  gentleman  introduced  hir 
self  to  Or.  Yates ;  the  two  sailed  for  Alei 
andrta,  travelled  to  Cairo  by  the  now  itboi 
doned  route  of  Rosctin,  and,  after  seeing  tbi 
usual  curiosities  of  the  city  and  Its  rlcinlii' 
ascended  tbe  Nile   to  the  second  catarat 
aitd  then  came  back  again. 

The  narrative  of  nil  ihls,  tolil  with  elabc 
rate  minuteness,  and  interspersed  with 
flections  and  quotations,  to  show  the  wt 
tcr's  readlnfi:,  ns  well  as  with  some  apt  lllui 
trations  of  Scripture  from  still  existing  ctJB< 
toms,  occupies  a  good  portion  of  the  iwo 
large  volumes.     Tberemniodcr  of  the  text 
Is  occupied  by  some  account  of  the  condi 
lion  and  capabilities  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  Df 
Vales  bad  means  lo  observe  it,  and  abilit] 
to  apprehend  it;  a  sketch  ol  the  career 
Mohammed  .iMi,  with  the  doctor's  opinion 
hiscbaractcrand  govcrninent,broughtdoi 
tu  the  present  time  by  means  of  private  ar 
public  infornmlion,  nnd  a  few  scattered  oiec 
ical  remarks,  and  such  observations  upon  tl: 
people  as.hisprofession  enabled  him  to  niakt 
A  bulky  appendix  of  documents,  rarely 
much  importance,  is  affixed  to  each  volume? 

Had  the  narrative  been  freely  condensed, 
and  such  portions  of  the  general  remarks 
as  were  derived  from  the  author's  experi- 
ence, been  published  at  the  time  the  toot 
was  made,  the  work  might  have  parsed  as  a 
fresh  and  readable  book  of  travels,  althoDgh 
nut  telling  much  that  >\-ns  really  new.  Ap* 
pcaring  when  the  facilities  of  steam  buve 
made  the  route  a  part  of  the  grand  tour — 
when  guide-books,  not  to  speak  of  ttareK 
have  been  published  about  E^ypi,  and 
steam-companies  advertise  the  ^ile  as  part 
of  a  pleasant  trip — the  value  it  might  onco 
have  had,  is  considerably  diminished,  e9p(v 
cially  as  the  author's  historical  and  political, 
disquisitions  have  no  novelty  of  virw  ati 
force  of  style  to  render  them  actrn. 
St,  Jolm,  aad  later  wriierSf  hare  <i .  i 
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St  policy  of  the  Pashn,  anj  denounced  the 
rrmnny  which  ha<%acconipnnied  its  progress, 
itriking  iiicidL>nts  in  Mohammed's  early 
hnvc  het'Ti  ufien  iold,"and  with  Ercat- 
effect  than  by  Dr.  Yaics;  whilst  the  bc- 
loiiTit  of  the  Syrian  war  ih  curt  and  jejime, 
rlliug  nothing  but  what  every  hudy  knew, 
id  not  olwAy*  thai  correctly.  One  striking 
lint  of  the  atTtiir  tvns  the  conclusion.  The 
inauthorized  conrenlion  of  Napier — its  re- 
jeciion  by  the  Syrian  officers  and  Byzantine 
''ntrigucfs — ihc  cnjjer  clutching  at  it  by  the 
^our  Powers,  frightened  al  an  European 
ir — and  the  return  of  the  lucky  old  Com- 
>dore  to  ratify  hts  rejected  convention, 
|rc  quite  a  diplumntic  dL-nouemenl:  but  tf 
"►r,  Yntos  knows  all  these,  tic  does  not  tell 
lera.  In  his  narrative  it  l<Kiks  n  regular 
•trot  sort  of  ihing. 

These  remarks<cler  to  the  matter  of  the 
^ook.  Its  literary  defect  is  diifu^oness.  The 
ithor  r>ire1y  leaves  any  thing  in  full  bloom, 
^ul  is  not  satisfied  without  running  it  to 
■d  ;  a  failing  that  often  mars  the  eflect  of 
lescriptions  that  have  ititriosic  interest,  be- 
Mdes  introducing  much  encumbering  or 
needless  writing. 

Of  medical  rcmarlis  Dr.  Yates  is  unfortu- 
Daiely  sparing,  seeming  to  think  them  too 
irofcssional ;  but  the  few  bc  introduces  are 
food  and  brief,  for,  understanding  his  sub- 
set, he  can  see  the  essential  points.     Here 
a  sketch  of 

ORISSTJtL    BABBEB-SCRCEOJtS. 

Barbcrd  in  the  Cast,  as  in  Kurope  in  the  oldcn 
inif.  ff«ierally  lui.k-rslund  llie  arts  ol'  cupping, 
Ircilinir,  tiud  toolh-drinviniC  ;  some  of  theuj  prc- 
tnd  In '•«  hom-Ji,  anil  Uiey  are  rwt  unfrequeiitlj 
pidiaJ  to  fur  "  noAtrums ;''  llicv  are  aluo  pxpr^cl 
id  extract  bull-*.  Their  man- 
simpl** ;  ruile,  but  pffica- 
_  _  eyTJi-Bt  apjilv  a  butfaln's  horn  to  the 
Jtl  by  its  bmitJ  end;  llifl  narrow  enti  rcmuining 
jjcti,  the  iiir  i*  sucked  twu  by  llic  iimuth.  Atinou- 
Hieric  prc^'Niiri!  cauvcs  the  skin  to  rise;  the  lim 
[ein^  with'Irawn,  the  horn  i<t  rcmo/eil.  anil  tfic 
ria  bencaih  iirc  wrnrififl  by  mennsof  a  razor; 
^  horn  la  ifixlmillv  applied,  nnd  a  second  va- 
lum  being  rreaied*  by  ant  of  ttic  lips,  the  bloo  ) 
}v/B.  Cuppiu?,  and  counter  irritation,  espccial- 
by  the  "moxB,"  or  the  aciuul  cautery,  are 
d  rrrourse  to  by  lhe*e  wople  onalmot^t  ever\' 
cosion  ;  and  (hoy  uHi-n  uo  a  great  deal  of  gooiL 
Persia  nnd  Churn,  b  loud -Idling  is  higlily  ob- 
ted  to,  Cflprcinlty  arnonjj  the  great,  chieliy  on 

fierotiliou^  gmimHn;  nnitth(>i»nmc  pr«jiii!ire  i» 
'\fVfA  la  have  fncllitaied.  it'  it  did  not  rLiuac-  the 
jalh  of  the  hue  Princess  Mirtimuh,  a  duughtcr 
fulun  Mnhmoud.      She  was  the  wifi?  of 
I'nschn,  who  held  llieollicc  ol'ScratiWier, 
Igrcnl  a  favtirile,  tlmt  when  fhe  dieii,  a  roy- 
an  was  issued,  inlt^niiclin^  alt  fiinjring  and 
and  cvr.rj-  other  doraonslntlion  of  joy,  for 
k^ernl  days  to  cnme.  It  secnis  that  the  princGss 
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was  delivered  of  a  initl-hom  infant ;  and  sj'mjK 
toms  of  infl:immalian  ariting  after  a  Inpec  oflhrev 
days,  the  physician  advised  tliat  she  should  be 
bled.  The  proposal  beiuff,  however,  so  novel, 
nnd  so  much  at  variance  with  establihtied  Ui 
(I(>r  it  is  tlioiiglit  presumption  to  spill  the  hk 
a  prlncesB.)  the  wishes  of  iJit  ll'ai(l(im  were  re- 
disted  10  ihe  {ant,  and  Uie  roynl  patient  Kunk  into 
the  grave,  another  victim  to  the  hydra  uf  super* 
stitioa 

ECTPTIAN    DJNKEV-anVS. 

There  is  not  a  more  useful  set  of  people  in  the 
country',  especially  in  Cuiro  und  Alexandria. 
Whatever  wc  tlo,  wherever  we  go,  they  arc  in  re- 
iiucst;  we  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  ibem. 
They  are  svire  to  find  out  the  residence  of  a 
Frank,  and  ns  eure  to  be  at  hand  when  needed.. 
They  watch  his  motions,  and,  tike  the  secret  po- 
lice of  Aoilria,  can  generally  tell  where  he  is  to 
be  found,  which  are  liici  favorite  haunts,  and  at 
wluit  hour  he  reached  his  home  the  previous 
night.  They  are  to  be  seen  lurkin?  about  the 
corners  of  the  streets  in  parlies,  wiui  their  rng- 
g«).  jaded,  scrcj;^'- looking  animals,  waiting  tor 
a  job.  They  are  tneniselves  as  ragged,  wielch- 
cd.  antl  cm'iiciated  ;  and  ii  is  truly  wuuderfut  how 
diey  are  able  to  supiun  the  fatigue  which  they 
arc  destine*]  to  go  iKruugh.  Tbcylive  but  spar* 
ingly,  and  arc  al  the  rail  of  every  one,  whether 
Infidel,  Turk,  or  Jew.  They  are  constantly  on  ihe 
alert ;  wot'-h  the  looks  of  every  passer  by  ;  and 
at  the  smallest  indication  of  assent,  drasf  their 
men ^ re- looking  bp^ale  to  the  spot,  vociferating 
all  the  way,  ahu«ing  each  othtT,  scrambling  to  ar- 
rive (irst,  ami  Rounding  the  praise  vC  tliese  most 
uafortuuale  of  all  the  brute  rrcalion — animals 
which,  to  judge  by  appearances,  would  hardly 
have  strength  to  transport  tliemsetvea  into  the 
adjoining  street,  and  therefore  Utile  i-ulculnted  to 
hear  the  burden  nf  a  ibil-grown  Turk,  to  siiy  no- 
thing of  a  saddle  and  trappings  weighing  twenty- 
five  iK>unds.  1 1  is  cosy  to  perceive  tliat  neither 
man  nor  bi-imt  has  more  rest  or  more  to  eat  tbaa 
he  knows  wlml  to  do  widi.  Some  bread,  a  few 
dotes,  a  piece  of  gourd  or  melon,  some  "  yoaart,'* 
(rur*!,)  and  a  lilUe  rice  occpsionally.  cunHlitute 
the  food  of  the  one,  nnd  a  bundle  of  chopped 
Fitraw  and  a  lew  beans  tlio  support  of  the  otlier. 
Both  Ficep  in  the  open  a  ir,  or  in  a  miserablt-  ehed 
surrounded  by  filtli  and  nihbijih.  I  have  already 
described  the  manner  of  ihcir  proceeding,  tho 
hurried  uncertain  course  of  their  exwtence,  and 
the  f-ingular  vivnrily  with  which  they  wriggle 
their  way  along  the  crowded  streeie,  threading 
ihe  busy  multitude,  apparendy  without  fatigue  to 
either  party.  These  buys  must  ruo  several  miles 
in  the  course  ol'  a  few  hours;  uitd  their  very 
looks  betray  the  nature  of  their  avocatiun.  The 
countenance  is  always  haggard,  pale,  and  anx- 
ious, their  breathing  hurried,  their  whole  visage 
and  demeanor  sharp  and  rettlesii.  As  wc  migm 
expect,  they  shorten  their  days,  and  very  many 
of  them  die  of  diseased  heart.  They  aie  not  pre- 
disposed to  consimiption,  for  this  is  a  disease  that 
is  seldom  to  bc  met  with  in  Egypt ;  nor  is  asthma 
BO  frequent  in  its  occurrence  u»  wc  might  imu- 

fine  iipruiri  that  it  would  be:  still  il  occun(,attd 
have  no  doubt,  is  brought  on  in  these  youllisby 
violent  exercise,  and  frequent  exposure  to  tha 
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heavy  drw«  of  iJte  nif^nt  Bnt  "use  is  Berom) 
imiore,"  and  if  (hey  lived  better,  they  would  pro- 
litibly  not  only  b*^  unable  to  iicrlbriD  their  work, 
but  tliey  wmtid  be  rendered  mure  BuscepIiMi-  of 
diwaM.  Thfy  arc  (lemrnlly  aniiNfied  wilh  lliree 
'w  four  piaetrrs  n  dny,  im<I  think  ihcniBftlveB  well 
paid.  Many  du  nut  give  tlium  Imll'  that  sum,  and 
oilier!)  Inke  ihrir  (tonkies  by  force,  especially  the 
solJicra  nnd  "jaritB  in  offirc,'-  and  tnve  Iheni  no- 
thing, except,  pertmpB,  a  severe  Tje«ting.  No 
-wonder,  tiien,  that  tliey  prefer  ihe  w?rvice  of  a 
rranl(,nnd  purliculiirly  of  an  EngliRhman,  who 
«till  prcBcrvca  bis  chuitictvr  tor  liberality  evoti 
in  Egypt. 

.THE    BEARD    IN    THE    EAST. 

Poor  Burckhardt,  w)io  was  better  kiiowu  in 
Egypt  aa  "  Sheikh  Ibniliira,*'  Ibund  lilh  bcurd  u 

Eeiit  prolcclion  to  him ;  ojid  t)ioM:  who  hnvc  read 
)  Inivela  will  rL-meinbcr,  that  on  one  ocrasinn, 
a  certain  chief,  doubting  thai  he  wa«  u  MomuI- 
man,  insullrd  him  by  pulling  hia  bpard,  which 
was  inftLinliy  reuenlea  by  it  blow:  no  furljicr 
double  were  tlicn  entertained.  To  itrukc  tlie 
beard,  or  gently  toucli  tliu  tud  of  it,  is  regarded 
aa  a  compiinkCiU;  uiid  it  Is  a  coininnn  practice, 
among  the  Arabs,  thu»  to  lay  liaU  of  ii,  Hilmire, 
aod  wnoolh  down  the  board,  when  endeavoring 
to  coax  and  Ratter,  or  make  a  bargain.  It  ihrowe 
a  man  ofl' his  guard,  and  onenB  nia  heart.  An 
Arab  would  almoRt  ah  eioun  t>e  deprived  of  a  limb 
as  ahorn  of  his  beard ;  fur  independently  of  the 
diagrace  which  tlie  sons  of  ]tilutn  uLUich  to  t>iich 
an  operation,  he  fcrl«  lliiil  he  ia  «evereil  from  an 
objuct  to  which  lie  in  bound  by  the  Rtrongprt  lie* 
,of  affcclioti.  It  is  his  cfirmtant  fripnd  nnd  CDm- 
panion,  let  his  cirrumNtnneca  alter  as  ibey  may. 
Me  confer*  wiUi  it  in  ditiiculties  and  doubt ;  he 
inparU  to  it  all  hia  eecrcui;  it  aSbrds  him  diver- 
■ion  in  HoliCude  ;  and  inllie  hour  of  fidvertilv-  and 
trial  it  becomes  his  bobce  and  renourre.  When 
thoaghtful,  he  grasim  it ;  when  plp.isfd,  hn  Brrok<?f 
It ;  wlicn  vcxeiTand  excited,  hi'  pulls  iL  it  is  hrld 
•aorcd  by  every  class,  and  il  is  rel'erred  tons  u  to- 
ken of  fimdity  and  honor.  ToRWear  by  the  beard, 
«hebeaidofone''i  father,  and  Ihc  beard  of  the  Hro- 
jkiutjisat  uU  times  Butliciently  biirding  :  and  he 
who  poaMfises  a  Hue  beard  i«  mvari^ibly  a  pert<ou 
of  cammaodiog  exterior,  and  nn  object  of  rvs 
pcct,  for  he  cannot  be  very  young,  and  he  ii;  there- 
fore supposed  to  have  some  wisdom,  and  a  cer- 
tain dt){*rcc  of  exp»Tienrc  m  human  aflairH. 

In  nio«t  parts  ol  the  East,  those  men  who  arc 
by  nature  (eardlesB,  are  considered  insigiiiCcant ; 
and  iu  Persia,  where  thiii  graceful  apprudui^e  i<' 
so  highly  Ofitecmed,  Ihcy  become  objeota  of  ridi- 
eulei  aud  are  quaintly  denominated  "Biriiiti,'' 
••No  beardii."  !l  may  well  be  supposed,  then, 
fbat  any  slight  ofTercd  to  tlie  beard  ui  audi  euiin- 
trioH,  i*  on  impardonable  oScncc ;  and  varlou* 
epithets  are  applied  by  individunU  in  token  of 
Iheir  contempt  ur  revtirj  aceurding  ac  lliv  case 
may  be.  Thus,  to  "iaugh  at  hix  beard."  and  to 
"  make  play  with  another  man's  beard,"  signify 
to  mocK  or  cajole,  luid  are  a  direct  insult  to 
manhood. 

SCRII^OB*!.  tLLCSTRATIONB. 

The  Arabs  of  tlic  Desert  rommonly  cloiliv 
themselves  also  in  mauuructurca  orcamcrehair  ; 
aiul  (he  article  most  prized  by  them  is  tlie  "  baik,'' 


or  cloale  of  tJial  niRtfriftl.  7t  is  either  black 
white,  with  or  wilhotil  broad  Mripes  ;  it  conrii 
of  a  square  piece,  wilh  holes  for  tlte  nrnif,  at: 
has  no  t^eam.  ']^e  Druses  of  Lcbnuon,  uiul  ill 
people  of  MeRopolanita,  nol  only  wear  a  ec 
which  is  "willioul  veam,'"  but  "  ol  many  nilonJ 
having  vnriejrnled  stripes  procfcdint'  to  a  poii 
downwards  from  the  fnoufdrrs,  liki*  n  r<'Vir-.e 
pyramij.  Thif  is  believed  to  be  of  the  ?.imed 
srriplton  us  that  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  iuf  fai 
rile  chdd.  Wo  arc  informed  iJmi  our  Savion 
albo  wore  "  a  roai  without  beam,  woven  froai  tl 
tun  throughout  f  aud  that,  in  tJie  wildcnuFs, 
John  "  had  his  raiment  of  citiucPs  hair,  and 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins."  The  "  «»ckclot 
of  the  Si'ripturet  was  a  Fimiliir  mnnnfacture,  bi; 
of  the  roufthest  and  coarsest  kind,  like  that  whie 
is  worn  by  dervishes  and  reputrd  sainis.  It 
still  uijcd  lor  ^aeks  and  tent-covers.  Wc  can 
sily  under»ftarK^ihe  necessily  of  agirdkt;  no  ^ 
finite  %\ilh  liioflo  flowing  robes  can  engage  in 
live  Occupations  without  firiit  *■  giniing  up 
loms"— that  is,  takinj?  up  aforiion  of  their  drri 
oul  of  their  wviy.  f^nmc  lay  aside  their  ouH 
garment  for  the  time  ;  others  prepare  lo  put  for 
their  Btrcngth  by  fiistetiingn  bell  or  girdle  roiii 
the  waist,  nml  bv  bi>ing  bare  the  arniM  to  lii 
ahouldcrs.  Thus  t^Iijnh  "  L'irded  up  bis  lome, 
rail  before  Ahab  lo  Jczreel ;"  nnd  ihe  sacred  ' 
linge  abound  in  pafsnges  which,  like  (his,  llli 
iRiie  the  habits  of  those  who  wear  itie  Oriei 
costume. 


AWOR  P.\TBI.€— BY  AN  EMIGBANT. 

Trmm  TbU'b  Eijtiiburcli  ihfasliw. 

LAfmofotiT  P*il,ei»)  wbrn  ofnr  from  lhe« 
We  itiifik  of  nlliltat  we  liave  lell  l>rliiod  ; 

Tbt!  cr.iiage  in  iiie  i;lcn,  itie  mo»-t(Town  lice, 
lis  dttik  Im.u|;Iis  wavii>([  in  iho  >uiumffr  vnadf 

The  winipling  ftiiMim  t»mt  (ofily  rolli  mU'ttg, 
MiraiiOeiii.g  tlown  tt»c  iu^k**''  mLUJiimti's  w.to  j 

Tlic  Ixicry  iMijIi  i  tltp  I.Uokljiiii'*  wcll-knowii  »,^ti| 
Ponring  it*  raptum  in  ■  irillinit  tide  j 

Die  esRto.  whcelinc  bigh  in  rlrdo  wide  ; 

The  icd-deiT,  l>uHi)diiig  in  i)in  ginde*  bsloW  ; 
Tlir!  aninirin,  )t-apiiig  m  tlJe  nlveiy  1mIc  ■ 

Ttie  hUTDmUig  be«  ;  lbecsiil«*a  welbkaawn  lot 

Tlio  tiint'-worii  lower,  11  ItfH-e  vrncrabli!  ftntn 
III  »t-II)-  grnmlroi  brcnks  iipr-n  iLr  view, 

It*  pTiy  hfisd  towefinp  ci'et  the  howhnic  sioidl— j 
U  il  noi  Sxeil  in  Memory's  tabtrls  toot 

Boitie  on  tbff  wind,  ihp  well  Loo w»  Siilibatb  bsA j 
ChiiT)i<«  i\f  foh  mniio  lo  mt  ctrnlning  c«r, 

Entraneiii]!  ill  our  f«n»»  hkr  n  »|ii-ll ; 
All !  snd  illusion,  Ojereruioio  lu  heat, 

Hfw  r'xviA  in  our  mind  iho  »vtmf%t\  dny 

Wliicti  iBW  us  *nilini;  from  our  nativa  JbdiI, 

Tiia  lexuninir  bills  ja  disioncs  riiitig  Rrnjr, 
Wo  gnx«d  theret>n-^a  luelauoboly  haDd. 

Bni  Ibongh  fmr  diiiDni  from  our  eniirc  rbore. 
Old  Scoltaad  oeVi  shall  lianff  bc>r  lirnd  in  sbsf 

For  wa,  iliuugli  severed  by  Atlantic'*  rone. 
Will  oye  uphold  otir  oonatry*  wcll-wvn  fUDe. 


18^3.]         ^^^^^Vli^  FUBLIC 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS, 

Proff  THV»  Biinli«n|h  lb|««bie. 

fiVBRAL  moTiih*  have  elnpsed  since  we 

ve   oflcfcd   the   few   rcmarku   which  we 

,&ve  lone   been  in  the  habit  of  making  on 
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iublic  nflaira.     There  was  indeed  miicFi  to 

link  about,  much  to  grieve  over,  but  little 

tnik  abnot,  vvliilc  wailing  for  tlie  rpiulis 

of  the  new  TarilTantJ  the  new  Sliding  Scale, 

lecing  distress  spreading'  on  every  hand, 

id  lamenlttbic  divisionsflniong  ihose  whose 

loion  was  the  surest  foundation  uf  the  hop« 

if  better  times.     To  have  given  expression 

discontent  *\nd  complaint  had  at  best  been 

Me:  ihosofrom  whom  wc  bad  hoped  better 

lings  than  riot  nnd  oairage,  ofwbich  they 

lust  always  be  themselves  the  surest  vic- 

|ims,  had  been  (>utTicient)y  pnnii>bed  by  the 

;ngeance  o(  the  lnw«  which  they  had  rio- 

iied,  and  were  more  the  subjects  of  com- 

ttKcraiioD  thun  rebuke;  and  in  the  present 

iwful  stnio  of  the  country,  wc  hold  merely 

letioiis  party  recrimination  as  worse  than 

He — ds    morally     reprehensible.        Party 

ilck'Dames,  and  parly  tactics  we  have  long 

since  Icfi    to  parly    jobbers;    and    hnvin;; 

thrown  alt  the  badges  overboard,  wa  are  not 

disposed  to  ti<«h  them  up  ni^ftin-     from  the 

~  rst  bint  of  Sir  Robert  Peel**  Tariff,  small  as 

IE  the  actual  ad^nritag^n  that  could  be  aD< 

icipated  from  a  measure  that  was,  perhaps, 

Underrated  by  one  party,  and  viewed  with  in- 

rdinnte   alarm  by    another,  Libernl«  were 

mnd  to  bo  in  charity  with  the  Turj'  \finis- 

!r,   who,  with   however  timid  a  band,  had 

lirly^  tbou»li  certainty   not  fur,  opened  the 

'  tices,  and  let  in  the  waters  which  are  now 

retlingaround  us.     It  is  not  lesstrue,  that 

lir  Robert  Peet^s  predecessors  in  office  had 

■ft  but  few  uf  those  grateful  reminiscences 

id  feelings  which  make  this  duty  of  charity 

tfficult  to  practise  towards  their  rival.     A 

■ssion  of  Parliament  was  got  through  by 

lir  Rubcrl,  in  which,  one  way  or  anottier,  a 

>od  deal  of  useful  business    was  aceom- 

lished,  when  its  doinpfi  are  compared  with 

le  latter  years  of  the  Whig  odministralinn  ; 

II  of  which  the  wctgbticst  biiNiness  was 

iviog  the  way  for  those  great  commercial 

)d  tiscal  changes  which  are  now  inevitable. 

Let  us  nut  be  understood  to    impute  the 

illyiag  with  important  measures,  and  the 

|>oinlincnt  of  the  reasonable  hopes  of 

Bformers,  altogether  to  M'hig  hoHow- 

nesii  or   disinclination.     The  late  ministry 

were  often  obstructed  by  the  contumacy  and 

factious  opposition  of  the  party  whom  their 

supinencKS  and  want   of  confidence  in  the 

people  had  allowed  to  rally  into  formidable 

greatest   cause  of 


obstruction  lurked  within.    They  bad  go*] 
all  (hey  wanted,  and  nothing  more  was  no*| 
ceKsary  save  to  keep  what  they  had  obtain*] 
ed.     The  means  of  doing  so  they  strangely 
miscalculated, — and  so  lost  all. 

These  are  things  of  the  past;  and  nov] 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  Session  of  j 
Parlinmeni,  which,  whether  for  weal  or  wo,' 
muxt  be  one  of  the  most  eventful  that  hof 
yet  been  witnessed,  we  start  ofresh  from  the; 
point  at  which  wo  left   off  when    we    last 
spoke  of  public  moiters,  nnd  inquire  whether' 
Sir  Robert   Peel  considers  iho  present  dis- 
tress merely  one  in  the  series  of  periods  ofi 
temporary  difficulty  which  arise  from  tims 
to  time  in  every  great  commercial  country, 
from  ruinous  wars,  bad  seasons,  and  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  and  arc  again  surmounted; 
or  whether,  as  is  now  generally  held  by  re- 
flecting men,  he  considers  it  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptom  that  has  yet  been  apparent  of] 
tbe  decidedly  downward  tendency  of  Eng-, 
land  in  every  oneof  bergrcat  interests.  Tbo 
agriculturists  begin   at  length  to  perceiv* 
that  all  the  unjust    protection  that  can  be 
cunningly  devised  forthem,  cannot  long  up- 
hold them,  if  the  other  leading  interests  ofj 
the  coimtry   suffer.     The  present  distresv^ 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  nnd  partaking 
of  the  general  character  of  previous  periodt 
of  suffering,  is  seen  to  be  mure  broadly  has* 
ed,  and  more  inveterate  in  its  nature;  and 
the  disease  has  seized  upon  a  previously  de- 
bilitated frame,  no  longer  able  to  repel  such 
attacks.     National  decay  has  been  comingr 
on,  now  with  stealthy  pace,  now  with  an  ac- 
celerated    movement, — but    ever    gaining 
ground;  and  the  oulv  possible  issue  lias  been 
foreseen  nnd  foretold  for  s  quarter  of  a  cen- 
mry.     We   are  not,  however,  disposed  la 
exult  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  of  evil, 
but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  indications,  that 
the  warning  lessons  of  the  justice  which  it 
wisdom,  arc  at  length  beginning  to  be  lis* 
lened    to.     experience,  it  is  said,  teaches 
fools.     Falling   corn-markets,  on    the  one 
hand,  in  spite  of  n  lately  adopted  magical 
protecting  scale  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  en- 
ergetic action  of  the  Anti-corn-law  I^eague, 
and  the  increasing  phalanx  of  Free-tradera, 
at  the  head  of  nn  iincmplnycd  nnd  starving 
population,  speak  in  a  tone  ttiut  must  pene* 
Irate  the  moot  obtuse  brains.  There  is  Httls 
doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  questions  of 
political  economy,  holds,  at  least  in  the  ab- 
stract, the  same  opinionsas tbe  latcMr.  Hus- 
kisson.  Hut  there  is  no  longer  place  for  the- 
ories  and  abstractions.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  quickly  and  effectually;   if 
universal,  and,  it  may  be,  irreparable  ruin 
is  to  be  averted  :  and  if  a.  l&SiV  t^\t  c!cax<.^«\« 
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to  bp  giren  to  Uie  country  lo  riglit  itself. 
Tbe  CoFD  Laws  must  ^u  in  ihe  first  place; 
— and  they  are  doomed,  and  are  scnrcely 
worth  longer  consideration  from  their  op- 
ponenls  ;  since  some  of  tlicir  supporterti 
bare  themselves  uiBpnanimonRly  npuken 
their  sentence.  They  remain  but  a  question 
of  time,  and  surely  of  very  brief  time, — as 
vrc  cannot  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
has,  on  former  occastionci,  hnd  the  manly  h  u- 
mility,  and  true  wisdom  and  patriotism  to 
adopt  whatever  was  commendable  in  the 
policy  of  his  rivals,  will  pertinaciously  cling 
lo  a  measure  proved  to  be  worthless,  even 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  devised,  merely 
because  it  is  not  quite  a  year  old,  and  was  of 
bis  own  contrivance.  It  has  Kurely  been 
tried  quite  long  enough,  the  moment  that  its 
futility  is  deinonslruied.  Wc  would  hope 
that  the  Miuister  will  as  frankly  throw  lii& 
UHtlesa  Sliding  Scale  overboard,  na  adopt 
the  Whig  modifications  of  the  Sugar  Duties, 
and,  if  he  please,  out-bid  the  liberality  of  the 
Whips-  rlis  difficulties  are  easily  foreseen; 
and  therefore  on  these,  nnd  uay  liberal  inea< 
•ure^  or  measure  of  liberal  tendency  which 
be  may  propose,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  wishes  well  to  the  country,  and  hopes 
to  prosper  in  the  eeneral  prosperity,  to  sup- 
port a  Minister — ^I'ory  though  he  be  denom- 
inated— who  has  already  done  the  state 
some  small  service,  and  obtained  credit  for 
an  inclination  to  do  more,  if  he  is  permitted  ; 
if  he  is,  in  other  words,  supported  by  the 
country  against  the  selfish  imbeciles  of  his 
own  party.  Whatever  may  be  the  tactics, 
or,  rather,  the  tempers  of  the  wilder  portion 
of  Sir  Robert's  friends,  the  duty  of  Reform- 
ers is  clear  enough.  A  clamor  has  been 
raised  by  the  Whig  partii^Bn  press,  because 
Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  inclined  to  delude  tbe 
Rgriculiural  interest,  has,  in  fact,  deceived 
the  farmers, — though  Mr.  Esteoitand  others 
Kcm  to  think  this  system  of  delusion  will 
really  serve  the  affricnlturists  ;  and  no  one 
doubts  that,  if  Sir  Robert  means  free  trade 
in  spirit,  while  restriction  is  maintained  only 
in  words,  that  this  ts  a  kind  of  delusion 
which  must  promote  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  therefore  merits  a  better 
name.  What  shall  be  said  of  another  kind 
t>f  delusion,  dexterously  practised,  for  a 
•erics  of  years,  by  another  statesman  who 
deluded  tfac  Reformers  into  the  cxpectatiun 
that  something  great  was  to  be  done,  and 
ended  by  telling  the  people,  in  plain  terms, 
that  even  "The  Bill"  was  intended  to 
strengthen  the  landed  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  Let  us  no  longer  be  duped 
^V  parly  names,  end  made  the  tools  of  fac' 
t'tojs  interests-  Lord  John  Russell  practiicd  I 
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the  same  kind  of  tacit  delusion.  He  tndul 
tably  allowed  the  Reformers  to  induljre 
fond  fancies  of  what  the  W'hig  ndminisit 
tionwAs  to  do;  and,  when  the  time  cumi 
turned  round  and  taunted  them  with  tliei 
credulity  : — lie  never  had  meant  any  siiol 
thing!  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  buU 
the  farmers  in  the  same  style,  there  is  yi 
this  great  difference  in  tbe  result  of  the 
ception,  that  his  is  for  their  ultimate  sail 
tion,  and  for  the  more  immediate  relief 
tbe  nation.  Let  us  only  lind  that  Sir  Kobcl 
proves  himselfan  arch-dcccivcr  to  tbe  bopt 
of  selfishness  and  injustice;  and  long  mi 
the  monopolists  be  so  deceived !  The  moi 
intelligent  of  the  agricultural  party  do  n( 
seem  10  fancy  that  they  have  been  betrayed 
The  chnnged  tone  of  the  late  great  agi 
cultural  meetings  is,  if  possible,  a  moi 
heart-felt  cause  of  congratulation  than  tl 
formidable  attitude,  the  elastic  energy,  m 
rupidty-growing  strength  of  tbe  Anii-cori 
law  League.*  Those  convictions  must  loi 
have  been  working  in  secret  which  foui 
such  strong  expression  at  these  farmer  ad 
sembltcs,  where  things  have  nut  been  minci 
or  t>aid  by  halves.  The  deatb>wntrant 
those  foolish  and  iniquitous  laivs — for  thi 
are  not  morf  iniquitous  than  foolish — has 
been  signed  by  the  agriculturists  themselvi 
which  IcQi'cs  no  chance  for  a  rescue,  ai 
little  encouragement  for  tbe  attempt.  Thei 
is  another  advantage.     Having  surrenderc 

•  ArtmnK  lliptr  nihrr  rffntit,  lUo  aclivf  nnd  iiv>l 
fmignlilo  Nmtunnl  Anti-cmii-Uw  L*>)igii^  K-tii 
limo  ^ince  rffpirj  prin-ii  fm  tlie  ihir^  l^il  Ktf-iJ 
on  "  Aar-ri'tilluio  ni>il  (tie  Cmn  I.nw."  Prcm  lie 
flffecfii  iIh-  iliro(>  to  wliicli  tticpritOH  wetc  BW«^^| 
liiivi'  licpn  iMiblishfit  ;  nml  (lirj-  wtll,  wr  irUH,  1 
•fK'cdJljr  ci'cnlBiril  rnrand  wi-le.  sinnnj;  ths  ico'M 
I'iirmffr*  snd  fsrin  Isboirrs  of  Great  Briinin  and  Ii 
Uiiil.  wLoin  ihty  arr  inlrnilrd  In  enligtiif  n.  Tin 
nrivdcniR  ilie  Mma  pilncipto,  snd  um  tlie  *a( 
•irnin  of  nrcumvnt  to  wliioLi  uiir  rtfrnlurA  tiwe  I 
IfTPd  I'liiiiiliur  in  our  pncr*.  nnd  oi'ccinll)'  iti 
Poiuifol  }itgiiltroi2'tiit'$  JifaiusiHt  f-^r  tticctt^ln  i 
iiiiio  yonti  during  wliicli  ihe  Politic<il  Uci;i*l«r  wt 
uiirlri  tlia  aiiprrtiiipnilc-ncr  ol'ilie  Inic  J«mr«  J<4ti 
»ir>n  IJnrliri^,  W.S  .  with  w]ioninf;Ticiilrufsl«cit-iu 
vrna  n  r.tvnrice  r>urioil.  iiri<l  tvtin  itmlcfiloisl  itir 
jpri  well,  li'iih  prnciicnlly  inJ  [iK-crciicalljr  T| 
tipiniorn  Bdvnncetl  in  ilict^  E(»iiy^.  nnil  iliu*c  lii-iti 
ninj;  Lo  l>e  svoweil  at  llie  ii|;ricnltura1  nifcil0| 
wvte  uncc«*infly  JnriikHtrd  l)y  Mr.  Dnr'iiiK  ;  il 
111*  wurd*  lisvp  iiol  tiern  na  t«aic(  •pUt  ii)i<'it  U 
KtDHiid.  Mr.  Dndirg  wo*  Trom  ih«  ouifirt  it  'lot 
Rcfvralri,    tmm  a  aiiicvtti    cMnviclinn,   i'     .  Ig 

liini  with  vniK  of  ihe  innst  inii-lli|-t?nt  > 
mcin,  lliBi  ilir  dc[>tiv.ition  of  llie  lo-nni.. 
Ii'>n  m»tl  be  Tor  llic  Ntlvnriliigp  nf  iUr  rnniicr*  iTirraj 
selvfi,  nnd  ullimsicly  ofittv  Innillnnl*  Kho.  rCnrur 
liB*.  onilpf  nil  citruinstRDt-rs,  pivi-n  r  Invislt  p>fttt 
lion  lo  Btilnli  (atcnrt^  in  ihr  dialnncrs  frorn  w|i« 
tlie  corn  »npplir«  nf  ihu  eminiry  tntut  be  dtnwnj 
nnd  from  ihc  siipcrioi  tkill,  rspiial,  itiiil  )ni|<ri>T( 
piocotscf  ciDiiMlinndry  llint  muni  liv  forced  int 
by  the  withdrawal  of  ibe  cDrrvntinp  protect 
tiei,  Mr.  Darling  alwsyi  cxpreucd  ibo  ut 


Itbeir  own  mooopoly,  the  landed  interest  wii 
show  no  mercy  to  any  other.*  Free  trade 
in  com  is  free  irnde  in  every  thing. 
Themain  fDundntion  of  the  hope  on  which 
wc  now  rest  is,  ihnt  the  dcop-seatcd  evils  of 
our  condition  being  belter  under5tO(>d,  there 
id  more  chnnce  of  iiniiniinity  n*  to  the  na- 
tare  of  the  remedy  to  be  administered. 
There  is,  so  for  us  we  ctin  ascertain,  no 
abatement  of  the  symptoms.  Trade  be- 
,,  comes  every  day  worse  and  worse.  Whole 
commuDities  are  nearly  unemployed,  starv- 
mgf  and  despairing  j  atid  u  fearful  relaxation 
of  morals,  and  letting  go  of  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  the  humblest  liftt  that  is 
stistaioed  by  regular  industry,  must  he  the 
consequence  uf  those  hubiis  of  idleness  and 
vaeraney  to  uhich  so  many  of  the  yonng 
nna  uf  the  ristuET  generntion  are  at  preaeni 
coodenined  : — N'or  do  we  sec  any  chance  of 

11(leiu;«  in  tlie  rttriner*  nucccKfruIty  <;ttin|wiii)K  wuli 
iorel^^*,  if  not  in  <n\t  kiiitl  iiT  jirtMluci,-,  ihvn  in 
othcTi  rqitritljr  [irnfltnltlc.  W«  rejok?  to  fltirt  inch 
(Incltinas  inKkinx  r«[>id  wny.  Tlie»e  Priz«  Kisnf* 
Ibnn  K  vaImxI'I*;  coiii{K-n't<um  ofilicin. 

•  Tlie  itnlViLiiic  tltti>rB  i>r  the  Quarttrl^  AfPiVfnv 

trt  «*  Mnnlhcr  r!t"<"fii>!i  •j'mpi'nii.    Thp  poor  senile- 

mnn  who  tirr>l<r«  ittj>>iit  Ihe  Uriii;(ii3  in  tlint  publicA- 

siun  la  vvitlenily  crnxirtl  ;  ihcii^li  tlii^ra   is  uu  little 

^.inahgnitr  in  111'  mni]i)p»*.    Hud  lit-  li^il  a  few  aiorv 

tvrtfek«   (i>r  coa^itlcrn'.ion,   tti*   vrry   extiai^rilin-it^ 

litemon,«triilii<n  »ii::)il    |]"il>iilil)r    hivr  in^fn  cliDtt^ieil 

Mot"  n  decent  n-ljd'tment  urilie  mnnilo  prcpiirj'ory 

<  l»  ttiH  ini-ritalda  full.     Tlio  i)e»{H>r'tic  aiiil  ruri'.iii* 

Eirce  i^r   ri|;mnr<<lc)  U>  M-hicli  we  nllu.le  is  of  tfr^iti 
TjtTi,   It  rcvivi"«  iSp  Mull*  »n<l  trir-rrAitiiiK  ealiMn- 
nf  ofttie  inanitrnctiireri  hn*in|{  inritrt)  liit?  rormiiln- 
bio  oilirnjccf  nr  la«t  aiiiiiinn.     It    il<*iil>   hiijEdy  ><■ 
CAriTAt.  and   Itaiir  lotier«,  a  mode  of  |>riii(iii)(.  nc* 
tC:>iiliiiii;  t'«  lliB  «.|]ni!  QutifUilf,   ijtif;*)  79.)  "wMrli 
fifty  (if*  ilrlliiril  n*  ilcsigiiqiiti;'  wlint  c*p<;oiilIy  lU-. 
mitiiiU  »kit'I''")i-"    Tlicf*  i«.  C'Miwf|ii>*«i|y,  a  tt'tnt 
lipal  pf  ih«i  r»vrliomi-niuM«l'KMly-t>fino#  article  iliai 
I*'  Mptfcinlly  <loiiiiin<li»l(ippin;t."  Iitsrina  lie*  niiun* 
[ly  in  lift  tail,  ili>><ii;li  its  *)>iiic*  l>riitilu  nil  nvi^r.     Ii 
^Willld  p'lt  it-.ivit  llir  I,<>n£nr*  with   lliff  ulcnrij^  liinil. 
|w«  '•  /oTitfVimVi.f— Kidiiif -"(iWif^y.  OrgttHtzfd  mml  affi- 
ttiiiti:"  nml  Biiilly  ••iiiliiiii^i-'inK  "  rii«  «irrrr   <if 
JTiia  SFATK  "     TUiH  ll>iriy    yrao  fl;;<>,  or  (*'*>,    llie 
[rniitc  padifii — probably  ilid  #.iin«  u><livi.Iii:il  ^vritur 
Ef'it   nne — wxiiiil    bavo    |ml   iluwti  ilie  A'tM-tlnvBry 
tewitfiy.  ivlilch  <i|»o  rnitfHmantii,  WA*t^liattti,n,ni\ 
|«rnt    ronii  l^oiiitaf*  wli-i.  iit  Oti'lot  aiur  L\vrt\i<*it\, 
IWrn*  eyrn  mure  riiir;-lit)'  Itniiillnl  Itinn  tlir  tfrciiircrit 
ref  ilie    Lrti|:»e    h^ivn   Ix'i'').     Bill    tti«   Qu-iritii'^'i 
ItpnUii,    tiiH   (i'>ntiMiIcil   Witti  KEtHrkiri-;  itirr  ii>i-iii1»-f!i 
raftlie  t.rnv"^,  i>l*i  drnittinRna  ilus  Indif*  wlin  liivo 
l*o-0|>Bra!MJ,  (^»   Kntth-li   w^itnrn.   to  tlirir   hnnof. 
Lltiw   tiricit   l>cr.<ri'   ilnnu  in    wtirkt  «>r  cliiirity  and 
ItKcrcy.)  Ml  (hiliiicil  ^■■'■■""i  w-lu'tHlliiiu  '''«  «'"»•«- 
l)i>-n  liy  ■lytn;;  t)it>in  ''  grnltrmtm''  iti    Ihe  cirRittnr* 
fl.lrfi'r.l  to   tlicn — nnd  wli't  btt,  inrufnvpr,  "  ilic 
fruttlUi  dt    'tt  mattt"    wlio    li«cid    tlie    L"ii}{ue ;  a 
tnoi)p  of  ilRii)cn-iUun  *nlliuii-ntly  linilnl  in  ttie>  (iri;fi. 
lal  lilk'm,  nnd  not  mxtrli  itnpmvpd  In  iho  i1<-li<>iitc 
lt«  r>f  nn  ['n^livli  "  ft*nllfmnn."    TIi"  nrtiL*I*.  h'i«r- 
lc*fr.  ptnrn*  initnv  pi'liy  ^''■"■•tinn*  from  fij^vchet 
bkittl  kileif  b(?for«  ilit  t^varifrti/'t  rcAders  ;  nitd  can- 

[fvii  Tail  lu  do  K'"*''   ' '!'y  wtien  riffwp.l  in  c<iii. 

[ti''c(l'''ti  Willi  W:  .  :^;(<i)iti|ilidliL-d,  Bud  tlie 
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speedy  relief.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
Tariff*,  and  not  in  its  remote  thoui;h  weight- 
iest resnhs — as  the  hopeful  entering  of  the 
wedge,  in  the  process  of  orerthrowing  all 
monopolies — the  Pt.-el  code  promises  but 
slender  aid  to  the  mnnufactnrers  when  corn* 
pared  with  their  necessities  ;  while  another 
and  another  hostile  Tariff  bristles  up  in  tha 
focc  of  our  commerce  [  nor  dare  wc  well 
complain  of  receiving  back  from  foreign 
nntiooK  the  measure  we  have  meted.  The 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  however  just 
and  necessary,  cannot  at  once,  nor  yet,  it 
is  to  he  fenred,  of  itself,  renovate  healthful 
production,  and  restore  the  manufacturing 
system  to  soundness  and  prosperity.  More 
is  required,  much  more — the  abrogation  of 
many  burdens,  and  the  removal  of  many 
impediments,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  left 
iintotiched  ;  nay,  the  total  emancipation  of 
ninnufacturing  industry.     And  how  is  this 

mighty  change  to  be    efTected  1 By  a 

more  sweeping  redaction  of  duties  1  That 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  Slate  Reve- 
nue forbid.  The  nation,  which  is  almost 
above  meftsiire  impatient  of  the  Income-tax 
in  its  present  form,  would  absolutely  revolt 
at  the  amount  of  direct  taxation  which 
mi^ht  justify  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  relaxing 
some  of  the  duties  that  press  the  hardest 
upon  the  great  manufactures  of  the  country. 
Hostility  to  this  obnoxious  impost — the  In* 
come-tax,  is,  we  fenr,  even  more  general 
than  hostility  to  monopolies  and  restric- 
tions on  Irsdo;  and  so  determined  will  tho 
attack  already  begun  he,  that  unless  the 
.Vfinistcr  has  some  tempting  equivalent  with 
which  ho  can  bribe  the  acquiescence  of  the 
country,  his  Incomc-Inx  must  go,  or  he 
must  go ;  however  neceftsary  both  may  in 
the  meanwhile  be  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  TiirifT  is  found  to  be  no  money  equi- 
vnteni  for  the  Income-tax,  though  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Sugar  Unties  might  help  to  fultil  the  pro- 
mise held  out  by  Sir  Robert  when  the  tax 
was  imposed  ;  and  nothing  can  compens-iie 
to  private  feeling  for  the  attendant  mis- 
chiefs of  that  measure  as  it  ut  present  ex- 
i«ta.  Hut  were  its  inrguisitorial,  unequal, 
and  irritating  character  corrected,  nnd  some 
great  and  sub«taniial  equivalent  offered,  iit 
thf!  shape  of  relieving  and  stimulating  in- 
dustry, with  the  farther  hope  of  gradual 
approximation  to  a  thoroughly  sound  fiscal 
system — to,  in  short,  direct  taxation — even 
the  hateful  (ncomctax  might  find  and  de- 
serve advocates  as  a  step  in  advance  But 
we  are  not  so  near  the  political  millennium 
as  we  dream  of;  and  he  muitt  be  a  very  en- 
lightened inan^  and  a  vet^  ^oo4  '^^WvaVvsv- 
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deed,  who  will  volunlartly  agree  to  pay  ai  siraw — is  an  emioent  cause  of  gratulotion, 


liberal  per  oenlnge  upon  Fits  income  or  bis 
realized  property,  merely  to  pruvido  such 
o  public  revenue  as  might  juittiry  the  abuh- 
tion  of  all  protcutiiig  or  prohibitory  duties. 
IVcrc  he  screwed  up  to  the  pitch  of  making 
this  sacrifice, — ia  the  fruits  of  which  he 
would  ultloialely  share  to  the  full, — lie 
n'ould  be  entitled  to  look  for  a  previous 
complete  revision  of  the  public  cxnenditure, 
and  to  demand  that  relrenchment  be  carrJud 
to  the  quick  !a  every  duparlmcnt  of  the 
state  where  the  public  iutercsts  warrant  re- 
trenchment. U  ith  our  present  complica- 
ted system  of  taxation,  and  overwhelming 
necessity  for  an  immense  yearly  revenue, 
if  public  faiih  is  to  be  kept,  the  change  we 
liQve  been  coniemplating  looks  Quixotical 
and  impassible ;  a»  one  which  nothing  short 
of  revolution  and  a  national  bankruptcy 
could  introduce.  Wc  arc  not  so  sure  of 
this.  "  Impossible  is  the  adjective  of  foolti." 
A  few  months  back,  who  would  hove  hoped 
to  hear  3Ir.  ^Eicott  and  bis  brethren  exhort- 
ing the  farmers  to  rely,  not  upon  "protec- 
tion," but,  like  other  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent men,  upon  tbeir  own  exertions  ond 
skill.  This  looks  almost  as  great  a  mir- 
aclc  as  converting  the  whole  nation  to  the 
principle  o{ direct  taxation  ;  a  principle  only 
of  secondary  importance  to  that  of  univer- 
sal direct  representation,  which  must, 
among  other  reforms,  ensure  a  second  sys- 
tem of  raising  the  public  revenue. 

We  do  not  wish  to  tokc  a  desponding 
view  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  public  al- 
falrs.  The  country  ins  prohnbly  seen,  for 
the  present,  the  worst  of  its  evil  days, — il 
not  yet  the  end  of  them  ;  for  now  tneir 
complicated  causes  and  tliercntedi.es  begin 
to  be  generally  understood;  and  though  wc 
dare  not  be  so  sunguiue  as  to  anticipate  a 
■peedy  and  efleclual  cure,  we  may  conli- 
dently  look  forward  to  a  gradual  ameliora- 
tion of  the  wore  distressing  symptoms,  so 
Boon  as  the  trade  in  food  is  unfettered. 
Skill,  enterprise,  capital  untold,  anxiously 
waiting  to  be  einpIoy<;d  in  setting  busy 
hands  in  moiioniRrc  aiill  ours,  and  only  re- 
quire free  channels  through  which  ihey 
may  How,  lo  bring  back  the  ca-te,  content, 
and  prosperity  which  it  is,  nt  the  eleventh 
hour,.diBCovcred  will  not  always  nait  even 
upon  that  protected  class  to  which  nil  the 
others  have  been  sacrificed. — —Instead  of 
indulging  in  gloom,  wc  would  rather  dwell 
npou  tho  blessings  which  chequer  the  hitler 
adversity  of  the  hour.  I'caco  in  the  East 
and  in  China— to  the  news  of  which  the 
desponding  heart  of  ilic  wcigbed-down  na- 
tion lea|iij  as  a  drowning  man  dutches  at  a 


bulb    from  \vhnt   it  has  given,  and  ichat  it 
promises;  and  peace  preserved  with  Ame- 
rica is  a  common  and   inetitimullc  blessing, 
nut  alone  (o  the  two  countries  imniediatcly 
concerned,  but  lo  the  whole  human  race. 
The    finances    of   the  country  could    not 
longer  afford  expensive  wars  ;  nor  did  con> 
sciou^ness    of  their  justice  strengthen  ua 
for  the  combat.     In  v>ir.  Robert   Peel,  we 
believe,  wc  shall  have  a  promoter  of  peace, 
wherever    else     he    may    ball.       Another 
ground  of  gratulation  is  found  id    ihelai«< 
indications  of  returning  good  sense  amun|  " 
those   of    the    "physicarforce"  Chartisti 
who,  from  ignorance,  and  the  instigation 
foolish,  if  not  wicked  Icuderg,  were   incitejl 
to  violate  the  law,  and  who  thus   broughd 
down  its  vengeance  upon  themselves,  while 
they  have  brought   disgrace  nnd    dircomfi^ 
tare   upon  an    honest    cause.      With    hoi 
many  specious  arguuienis  has  the  condui 
of  these  misled  men  furnished  the  opposeri 
of  every  extension  of  the  franchise;  wt( 
notv    scornfully  inquire  if  the   plunderci 
and  incendiaries  of  the  late  riots,  arc  thi 
sort  of  men  for  whom   is  demanded,  as  o| 
right, n  direct  influence  in  making  the  lawsl 
The  insurrection, — for  that,  it  seems,  is  the 
imposing  though  incorrect  name  given  to 
the  late  riots, — has  certainly  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  claim  of  the  unreprt 
scnted  for  the  Suffrage  f  but  when  sonte 
the  Clinrlisis  even   boast  that  this  was 
Chartist   movement,  and    not   a    strike  fu 
wages,    many    among  the    middle   classei 
who  were  previously  favorable  to  the  ci 
sentials  of  the  tfi'-T/'Oin/f,  began  to  doubt  ij 
the    claimnnis    yet  possess    that    romn( 
stnst   qunlificalion   which  alone  can   maki 
the  franchise  in  their  handsa  safe  lo  other) 
or  useful  to  themselves.     We,   who  consi 
dcr  tho  extended    suffrage   an  element 
safety  to  the  body   politic,  as  well   as   lh( 
right  of  the  unrepre&entcd,  di^iclaim  suf 
apprehensions;    without,    houevcr,    beinj 
able,     in   the    face   of  the   alarming    fact 
which   counicnanrc   contrary  opinions,    i| 
persuade    our  friends  llial   their  fears  nrf 
r»IlaciouR.       But  one  caufO   of  iinmingle^ 
satisfaction  is  the  growing  good  scnec,  ot;^ 
frank  good   humor  dippln^rd  of  laie  by  ih^ 
farmers  and  a  few  of  the  landed  gcnitcnicn; 
whom  one  is  disposed  to  rejoice  over  likl 
the  wonuin  over  her    lost  talent ;  to  fin^ 
wliich  causted  her  more  joy  than  the  posses^ 
ston  of  all  the   rest  of  licr  treasure.     Thtl 
advocates  of  the  Tolal  Kcpenl  of  the  TaxeffJ 
on  the  People's  Food,  the  LEAGl'Ii — oon 
"  prosperous  pctiilemcn,''  wc  alread}'  had 
the  Cuniplcle  Suffragists  we  hDd,aud  hifiltti 
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rcre  both  lo  be  MtePtneJ  and  valued;  but 

lere  is  a  nev  and  almost  titilioped-ror  rc* 

cesiion  of  potent  auxiliaries,  who  make  a 

IwUe   «t»»I    gencroiiH    surreiirler,    insteaJ    of 

)rotrnclinj  n  weak  nnil  exasperated  hoslili- 

ly.     It  any  part  of  this  change  is  owinjr  to 

^ir  Rolc-rt  Pel's  delusions,   all  praise  to 

im !     Ho  ift  gnining  to  himnclfiti  the  far- 

lers  n  phal.\nxof  supporters  in  every  useful 

tommercinl  reform   that  lie  may  project ; 

for  iho  aijricultiiristP,  if  stripped  of  ibeir 

>wn  prlvllegei,  will  liavo  tittle  indulgence 

for  the  monopolies  and  protecting  duties  of 

llio  other  favored  interests. 

lo  the  meanwhile,  and  until   the  hour  of 
listreas  is  past,  or  its  worst  ills  mitigated, 
iBvcr  at  any  former  cpocii  in  the  history  of 
llhe  country  were  cotifiiJeralian,  and  kind- 
ie«s,  nnd  bountifulnesi  to  the  extreme  suf- 
'ferem,  the  unemployed,  so  much  demanded 
nt  they  ore  now,  am!  must  be  for  months  to 
come.     In   relation   to  tliis  we   rejoice   to 
I  sec  that  a  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  is  at  lust 
ir  the  consideration  of  the  covernmcnt, 
that  preliminary  steps  arc  immediately 
!)e  taken.     This  is  a  subject  on   which 
[Sir  Rohert  Peel  is  as  well  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  support  of  the  Liberals  as  in  ihose 
commercial  reforms  which   arc    expected 

I  from  him;  nnd  we  make  no  doubt  that  he 
will  obtain  it  from  the  coimtryat  large,  if 
not  from  the  whole  landed  class  of  the 
North.  Hut  beUiTv  any  Poor  Law  can  come 
into  operation,  years  must  elapse,  and  the 
prevailing  misery  is  extreme  :  an  extraor- 
dinary crisis  must  be  met  by  an  cxtraordi- 
niry  ctl'ort. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIF. 

Vitiax  Ilia  Puivitiii  4u<u-l<»l]r. 

Brief*  aus  Par{v.  Von  Karl  Gcttzkow. 
(Letters  from  Pari'*.  Ily  CniRLEs  GfTZ- 
Kow.)     Leipzig.      1H42. 

Ws  must  have  made  some  mistake  in  our 
old  estimation  of  the  Gcrinnn'*,  liiuling  tliem 
ts  wc  do  so  much  the  rercrstc  of  all  previous 
CDiiceptiont  The  two  qualities  which  we 
should  have  least  thought  of  attributing  lo 
thorn,  are  certainly  vivncily  and  imperti- 
nence. Yet  never  did  wc  ^eo  those  devel- 
oped to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  writings 
of  recent  (lermon  travellers,  critics  and 
controversial  wiilcr*.  Prince  Puckler  Mus- 
knw  wits  a  pcnjiMiificiiiion  of  both.  But  the 
prince,  wc  learned,  was  doubly  on  exception : 
0rst,  OS  n  prince  and  a  scnpegrucc  ;  second- 
ly, aa  a.  Prussian.     For  the  air  of  the  Spree 


was  said  to  gcnerole  a  certain  self-conceit* 
unknown  and  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  Ger* 
mana.     Nevertheless    wo  find  both   dereNj 
oped  lo  a  very  sutisfactury  pilch  among  tt 
honest  burghers  of  irnmbnrg,  nnd  in 
clime  of  fat  and  cloudy  HoUtein.     Of  Heiot 
it  might  be  siiid,  that  the  air  o(  Paris 
given  sharpness  to  his  wit,  and  half  I'renchi*] 
5ed  the  German.    But  here  is  another  HaQ]*| 
burger,  Qutzkow,  a  German  all  over,  as  ut»! 
terly  uninuculatcd  with  the  ideas  as  witK 
the  lanf;uage  of  France,  and  yet  he  is  as 
lively  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  last  century, 
petulant  as  a  child,  and  impertinent  as  Paul 
Pry  :  that  is,  if  Paul  Pry  #ere  lo  publish 
memoirs  nnd  tours.     Herr  Gutzkow  enters 
every  celebrated  house  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis, ni  lcu»t  those  owued  by  men  emi- 
nent in  cither  politics  or  literature.     And  he 
sets  forth  to  the  public  the  entire  conversa- 
tion, manner,  personal  appearance,  and  liab- 
its,  of  every  one  of  his   receivers  or  hia 
hosta.     However  reprehensible  this,  we  are 
yet  perhaps  wrong  lo  style  it  as  imperli- 
nence  in  Gutzkow,  who  with  all  bis  wit  is 
simple  as  a  child,  and  tells  all  he  saw  and 
heard  as  innocently  and  naturally,  as  if  it 
was  a  thing  of  course.     And  so  perhaps  it 
was.     Parisian  eminencies  are  very  apt  to 
fio$er^  or  give  sittings,  to  curious  strangers, 
in  order  to  allow  the  daguerreolypist  or  ihe 
moral  portrait-painter  to  carry  off  what  he 
can,  and  make  the  most  of  it.     Gutzkow 
seems  to  have  felt  this.     For  he  avows  that 
amidst  all  the  persons  he  saw  and  talked 
with,  he  penetrated  to  but  one  family  circle 
during  his  residence  in  Paris. 

It  is  not,  however,asix  weeks'  tourist,  no 
mniter  what  his  sagacity  or  his  countrj-, 
who  can  give  fitting  portraiture  of  the  men 
holding  first  rank  in  France.  It  is  necessa- 
ry lo  hare  seen  them  in  past  and  iit  present, 
nnd  to  have  observed  them  in  the  very  dif- 
ferent positions  into  which  the  fortune  of  a 
few  years  has  Hun;;  them. 

In  order  to  depict  M.  Uuizol,  for  exam- 
ple, we  must  have  seen,  twenty,  nay  ihirty 
years  ago,  the  ardent  young  constitutional- 
i8i,  full  of  that  prolcaionl  haired  for  Napo- 
leon's regime,  so  universally  felt  in  his  na- 
tive town  of  Nismcs  ;  a  feeling  which  near- 
ly caused  Napoleon  himself  to  bo  stoned  at 
Orgon  on  his  journey  to  Elba.  Ten  years 
'alor,  the  same  person  should  have  remark- 
ed Guizut  in  the  historical  professor's  cbair 
of  the  Sorbonne,  attended  not  by  a  numer- 
ous but  by  a  most  altaclied  band  of  hearers, 
to  whom  he  expounded  the  mysteries  of 
English  history.  Wc  recollect  him  well. 
It  was  not  yet  the  period  of  ihe  lii«loric  ma- 
nia, when  Guizut  grew  more  ^oijuW.    ft»s.. 
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that  time,  in  1832,  Cotuin^s  rogue  pbiloso- 
pliy  nnd  Villcmain's  ahnllow  criticiatn  drew 
crowds  to  llicir  lectures,  muddy-thoughled 
as  were  the  one,  empiy-iliuiightcd  the  oiher, 
whiUl  ihc  really  solid  nnd  useful  informo- 
lion  offered  by  Ouizot  was  comparatively 
neglected.  Bui  the  man  was  not  .t  be  put 
down  cither  ba  man  nf  letters  or  fltatenmnn. 
He  and  his  wife  set  to  work,  each  writing  n 
score  of  books  in  a  twetvctnonth  :  and  thus 
he  kept  his  nnnric  fixed  before  the  public  eye 
for  years.  Perseverance,  nnd  an  impcrtiir- 
bable  determination  to  occupy  tirst  place, 
have  been  and  are  the  first  characteristics 
of  M.  Gui/ot  :  tf  desire,  not  compoiioded  of 
a  wish  for  wealth  or  liiiury,  or  the  adjuncts 
of  eriiincncc ;  but  b  love  of  eminence  for 
itself,  for  its  aciirity,  for  its  salisfyiiig  the 
cravings  of  a  »pirit^  purely  and  naturally 
ambitious. 

Our  first  glance  nt  Guizot  was  when  In  bis 
home  at  Xiames,  tinder  a  mother's  brow:  a 
mother,  too,  who  hnil  lost  her  husband  on  » 
revolutionary  sculToJd.  That  must  have 
been  a  grave,  n  solemn,  n  relig'ious  home  ; 
whose  gayest  pastime  was  severe  study  ; 
whose  every  feeling  partook  somewhat  of 
the  depth  of  devotion. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Nismes,  in 
the  aamc  region  of  ardent  nnd  eloquent  spi- 
rits, a  youth  ten  years  younger  thnn  Gnizot 
was  nt  school.  Even  nt  dint  time  the  strong- 
est antagonism,  thotigh  unknown  one  to  the 
other,  existed  between  the  feelings  of  both. 
Young  Giiizot's  idens  weie  llinsc  of  proles- 
tant  and  constitutional  liberalism,  such  as 
the  Fcuiflant  haii  preached  nnd  fallen  with 
in  the  grvut  revolution.  Theirs  was  bred  in 
quite  another  school.  Like  the  raajorily  of 
his  college,  be  was  lihernl  in  a  revolutiona- 
ry and  Napolconite  sense;  that  ii>,  more  ur- 
gent on  the  trnnsformation  of  France  from 
monarchism  and  aristocracy  to  pure  democ- 
racy, than  caring  cither  bow  this  was  to  be 
effected,  or  what  was  to  be  the  result.  Each 
rose  with  the  tiilethat  suited  him:  Guizot 
with  that  of  ISI4  and  iBlfi,  Thiers  with  (he 
nrcll  which  preceded  nnd  produced  1^30. 
Guizot.  a  young  uiiiverfiitarinn, was  placed  by 
the  Abbe  de  Montesqueoir  in  the  office  of  il  « 
French  CAoaecZ/fnc,  or  Ministry  of  Justice, 
in  which  he  must  have  seen  and  done  dtrty 
work, such  nsthe  preparation  of  categories  of 
exile  nnd  proscription,  and  edicts  of  censor- 
ship. Yet  a  liberal  might  have  thought  these 
necessary,  against  Ihc  scum  of  imperialists 
and  jneobine  united.  Wliaterer  M.  Guizot 
thonghi,  however,  his  employers  intended 
the  despotic  reaction  not  merely  against  ul- 
tra-libcrnU.  but  ngainst  the  whole  class  even 
of  constitutionalists.      When   Guizot   saw 
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this,  he  withdrew  from  politics — indeed  bis 
protestantism  became  itself  a  bar  to  bis  ad- 
rancement — and  took  refuge  in  bis  profes- 
sorial chair.     By  this  he  raised  himself  to 
an  eminence  more  certain  and  less  danger- 
ous than  that  which  the  Chamber  of  Orpa- 
tics  bestowed  in  those  days.     Tbn  ecclesi-j 
astical  minister  of  public  instruction  nuirl 
stopped  bis  lectures  ;  on  wbic-h  Guizot  join-' 
ed  the  writing  of  politicn)  pamphlets  to  thej 
gravtr  la^k  of  historic  editing.     Attnrhed 
to  the  party  of  the  Doctrinaires,  to  thot  of 
Royer  Collard  and  Camille  Jordan,  Guixol 
rose  with  his  parly,  and  with  it  was  on  tho 
point  of  coming  into  power  and  place  under 
M.  de  Marlignac,  when  Cliarles  the  Tcnik 
madly  threw  himself,  in  horror  nf  a  mode 
rate  ministry,   into  the  arms  of  Pulignac, 
and  with  Polignac  into  exile.    The  day  aft^ 
the  revolution,  Guizot  was  minister. 

What  a  cabinet  was  that  I  It  uas  com* 
posed  of  ibirtccn  or  fourteen  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  aded  ivilli  the  other, 
and  all  most  opposed  in  habits,  temper,  and 

Kolitlcal  ideas.  Imagine  Count  Mule  and. 
f.  Lafitie,  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  the  Duq 
de  Broglic  sitting  together  in  council  I  La- 
fitte  and  Dupont  talked  ns  if  they  were  in  a 
concillabule  of  opposition,  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  politely  told  ihem  thnttbey  bad  no 
ideaof  huwa  gorernmcnt  was  to  be  carried 
orr.  All  were  in  a  panic,  Louis  Pbilippo 
himself  included.  But  each  had  bis  own 
object  of  terror,  and  each  set  nboui  com- 
bating his  phantom,  caring  little  for  his 
neighbors.  Louis  Philippe  and  M,  Guizot 
agreed  in  dreading  the  powers  and  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  from  whom  they  expected 
an  immediate  onslaught :  but  each  prepared 
for  reiilstnnce  in  his  o»*n  way.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe took  on  honest  and  respected  legiti- 
mist, the  Due  de  l^Iortemnrt;  bamboorled 
bin)  by  sayiriir,  that  he  would  merely  ke^p 
the  throne  warm  fur  the  Duke  of  Bourdeoux; 
and  sent  him  to  deliver  this  message  to  the 
Czar  of  Ku»»ia  in  order  to  keep  him  quiet. 
ThU  tremendous  lie  had  Its  efFeL-l ;  but  nei- 
ther the  Due  de  Mortemart,  nor  the  (*ior  of 
Russia  ever  forgave  Louis  Philippe.  M, 
Guizot,  on  his  part,  thought  the  best  mode 
of  Tcsisianre  wns  to  excite  revolution.  H» 
gathered  together  the  emigrant  Spaninrdf, 

favc  them  mone}*,  directions,  and  ordered 
Una  into  Spain.  Similar  manrrurres  were 
put  in  prortice  on  tbc  side  of  Belgium.  M. 
Gnixot  during  this  wa^  minister  of  public 
Instruction  :  Count  Mole  was  the  foreign 
minister.  But  when  Molfi  sow  that  iFio 
king,  nnd  M.  Guizot,  nnd  M  de  Talleyrand, 
nnd  (en  others,  were  more  foreign  minister 
than  himself,  he  resigned. 


*Hatl  Gutzkowvidiied  Paris  then,  in  1B30, 
ba  would  hnvo  seen  her  heroes  iti  new 
Ii(;hl9  :  not  standing  in  composed  orgracc- 
Tul  8ittttidc«  for  his  portraiture,  but  making, 
most  of  iliKm,  very  iincoiith  tilmggleit  for 
political  prc-emiaencc.  Gutzkon-  might  at 
that  time,  on  nriy  evening  of  the  week,  have 
prcitented  himself  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  Palais  Koyal  or  the  Tuitcries,  had  him- 
seir  announced,  and  have  joined  the  royal 
and  ministerial  circle  (in  which  all  Paris 
joined)  without    difficulty   or   impediment. 

IKI.  Guizot  he  might  have  found  at  the  office 
of  public  instruction,  then  in  the  Rae  des 
Saints  P^res,  in  close  conrabulalion  with 
coniptrftiors,  such  a«  Minn  and  Toreno,  and 
as  anxious  to  rcrulutionizc  hit  neighbors, 
as  he  is  now  to  pncify  them.  Then  was  the 
Duchess  of  Broplie's  the  great  rendezvous 
of  the  Doctrinnires.  The  Duke  himself, 
small,  orderly,  and  amiable  gentleman  as  he 
was,  was  still  excited  by  the  revolutionary 
movement.  And  no  one  will  ever  forget 
the  memorable  scene,  which  occurred  some 
months  later,  in  which  the  little  duke,  ob- 
^  Btinato  and.  choleric,  fairly  bullied  Louis 
H  Philippe  into  a  recognition  of  Isabella  of 
H  Spain,  and  packed  off  Mignet  to  Madrid 
^pwiih  it,  as  soon  as  he  had  wrung  it  from  the 
king,  t-'uusiii,  Kerausat, Count  !^t.Aulaire, 
and  all  the  Globints,  were  the  great  men  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie'a  circle  :  Cousin,  an  ex- 
cellent talker,  and  one  who,  extravagant  all 
I  his  life,  chose  at  that  moment  to  be  origi- 
nal, by  preaerring  calmness  and  common 
acnsc  when  every  one  eUe  was  getting  rid 
of  them.  liut  this  was  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  revolution. 
Thiers  belonged  to  qnite  another  group. 
For  many  years  ihe  little  man  had  been,  as 
is  «aid,  "pullin?  his  Satanic  .Majesty  by  the 
toil,*'  and  clinging  to  such  poor  creatures 
as  t^ticnne  and  Felix  Bodin  fur  employment 
and  patrona^'C.     His  History,  however,  and 

I  some  lin:incial  pnmphleiR  written  for  Lafiiie. 
bad   raised   his   head    above   water.      And 
some  folks,  jcniutis  of  the  exclusive  pedan- 
try  of  ihe    Uoclrinnires,   enabled   Thiern, 
with  Mignet  and  Carrol,  to  sei  up  the  .Vo- 
tional.     Here  wns   another   scene,  wherein 
I  Thiers  ought  to  have  been  visited.     Fussy, 
breathless,  despotic,  no  one  could  have  had 
llo   do  Vlth  a  more   uncomfortable    editor 
llhan  Thiers.     As  to  Mignet,  he  made  no 
Iretistnncfl,  took  the  articles  to  do  that  were 

f;ircn  him,  and  was  mure  devoted  to  keep- 
ng  lit<  hnir  in  curl-papers,  than  to  becom- 
ring   First    Consul.      Cnrrel    alone    bullied 
fThicrs  from  time  to  time.     And  yet  three 
■bier  men,  nor  more  united,  never  perhaps 
M)d«d  over  the  editing  of  a  great  politi- 


cal organ.  During  the  revolution  the  Glohf 
expired  :  the  boat  of  the  Doctrinaires  could 
not  live  in  such  a  sea.  The  .Yationat  lived 
on,  and  mainly  aided  the  carrying  through 
of  the  Tcrolution.  Thiers  became  Udder 
Secretary  of  Stale. 

There  was  at  that'  time  a  man  in  much 
greater  esiimniion  than  cither  Guizoi  or 
Thieri",  aUhouch,  like  Thiers,  he  had  notj'et 
reached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
was  OdilloQ  Barrol.  If  Thiers  and  Guizot 
are  men  of  the  t<outh,  small  in  stature  and  in 
form,  bright  of  eyn,  mercurial  and  quick, 
Odillon  Barrot  \a  a  true  sou  of  the  north, 
fair,  full,  and  florid,  with  an  eye  that  might 
as  well  be  o<tt  of  the  head  as  in  it,  for  all  the 
expressinn  it  gives.  His  character  suited 
his  physique,  being  slow,  pompous,  inflated, 
soft,  and  wavering,  but  honef^t  of  purpose, 
and  frnnk  in  expression.  Barrot's  face  does 
not  belie  the  O  that  begins  his  name.  It  is 
a  potato  face,  with  far  more  of  the  IriKhman 
than  the  Frenchman.  But  it  iaihe  Iri&hman 
tamed  down  to  the  Frenchman,  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  that  mingled  imprudence 
and  humor,  which  form  the  Irish  chnracter. 
M.  Barrot  had  another  Irish  quality,  that  of 
getting  up  a  row,  as  July  testified.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  the  row  bad  become  a  revolu- 
tion, he  became  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and 
he  was  quite  unskilled  in  putting  down  or 
calming  a  row.  When  Barrot  was  Prefect, 
the  Archbishop's  palace  was  plundered,  anil 
St.  Germain  PAnxerrois,  the  parish  church 
of  the  Louvre,  gutted  by  the  mob.  The  new 
King  of  the  French  thought  this  to  be  loo 
d^bonnoirt  on  the  part  of  a  Prefect,  and  he 
dismissed  Monsieur  Barrot.  Thus  Bnrrot 
had  put  himself,  or  allowed  himself  to  be 
put,  the  day  after  the  revolution,  in  a  post 
where  he  enme  in  contact  with  a  mob,  and 
in  which  he  was  at  once  called  upon  to  tol- 
erata  or  to  repress  its  violence  :  a  danger- 
ousalternativc.  Thiers  laughed  at  Burrot*a 
simplicity,  and  declflring  that  he  would  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  for  the  present, 
ensconced  himself  in  the  figures  and  ac- 
counts of  iho  Under  Scuretarybhip  of  I'i. 
nance. 

A  better  contrast  to  Barrot  than  cither 
Thiers  or  Guizot,  is  M.  Berryer,  an  atrabi- 
lious, black-muzzlcd  personage,  with  a  sin- 
ister likeness  to  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker  ; 
but  a  gay,  jovinl,  rnund<stomDched  fellow, 
with  a  pale  as  bald  as  Barrot.  We  can  fan- 
cy to  ourselves  both  of  them  singing  in  a 
monastic  choir,  with  good  boss  voices, 
both  doing  honor  to  the  vocal  and  physical 
powers  of  the  fralernily.  But  Barrot's 
voice  is  like  the  sound  emitted  by  the  wood- 
en horn   of  the  motintaia  caa^avA^  ^hViVan, 
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Bcrryer's  has  the  sharpneas  and  force  of 
the  bugle.  Borryer  is  considered  t!io  most 
powerful  aclor,  but  tbere  is  no  sincerity  in 
his  tone  as  there  is  in  Barrol's.  Even  Ber- 
rycr's  warmth  Is  factitioun  ;  it  Is  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  the  trading-  politician.  Whereas 
Darrot's.  though  full  of  prettrn&ion,  is  ho- 
ncftt,  and  if  his  eloquence  does  not  proceed 
from  the  heart,  it  has  at  least  a  great  deal 
10  do  wiih  the  conscience. 

We  nrc  noi  old  enough  to  recollect  Fox, 
hut  Darrot,  of  alt  the  French  Chamber,  ought 
most  to  resemble  him.  There  is  no  one  to 
liken  to  Pitt,  academic  and  argumentative. 
For  Guizot's  eloquence  holils  the  medium 
of  that  spoken  from  the  Protestant  pulpit 
and  the  prufossor's  cbair,  full  of  solemnity 
and  of  emphasis,  but  those  of  the  preacher, 
not  the  statesman.  One  alwav's  expects  to 
hear  him  say,  Jltes  frerts.  Where  Guirot 
is  happiest,  h  in  reply.  For  when  ho  com- 
ntcnces  nnd  pours  forth  a  premeditated 
speech,  he  is  too  doctrinal,  too  myslic,  too 
reinole  from  ihe  reality  of  things.  Where- 
as, in  reply,  he  is  forced  to  be  personal, 
pointed,  togicul;  whiUt  his  appeal  to  bis 
own  good  intentions  from  the  exaggerated 
aitacKs  of  his  enemies,  is  in  general  at  once 
|:|tlausible  and  touching. 

As  to  Thiers,  his  eloquence  is  unlike  any 
thing  that  ei'er  existed,  or  was  ever  imagin- 
ed.    Fancy  u  bronze  statucite,  gifted  with 
the    power    of  motion   and   the   power   of 
.apcech.     If  cracked,  so  much  the  better  : 
viae  tingling  sounds  which  it  may  he  sup- 

)scd  to  emit,  will  only  be  the  truer.     His 
features  are  as  unmoved,  as  much  bronze  as 
[those  of  the  statuette.     Danton  could  make 

Thiers  in  three  hours — if  any  one  else 
L^vould  bul  find  the  organs,  the  xenscv,  and 
Ihe  intellect.  The  first  time  this  statuette 
gets  lip  10  speak,  or  to  squeak,  there  is  a 
universal  desire  to  put  him  down  with  a  uni- 
versal laugh.  But  the  little  Punch  is  ool  to 
be  put  down.  He  Rxes  his  speciaclcs  (hitt 
eyes  not  being  visible)  upon  his  uudiencc. 
He  addresitcs  ihem  in  a  hoto  iCye  do  vein  of 
eloquence,  nnd  soon  captivates  their  atten- 
tion, jusi  a»  if  ho  had  Inkon  each  pcrfioo 
present  by  the  button  hole.  There  is  do 
warmth,  no  apostrophe,  no  rhetoric,  no 
figure  of  speech,  no  balhot,  no  pathos,  bul 
a  wonderful  tumbling  forth  of  ideas,  as  if 
they  came  from  a  cornucopia^  and  that  with- 
out auy  eSbrt,  any  aim  at  originality,  any 
desire  to  excite  surprise.  It  is  sensible  and 
cold  eloquence  of  most  unassuming  and  ir- 
lesistible  superiority.  In  his  own  home, 
Ind  from  one  of  bis  own  arm-chairs,  it  is  the 
laame,  except  that  he  blends  the  genuine 
[French  etprit  with  his  natural  quiet  oratory. 


In  a  word,  Thiers  is  the  most  wonderful 
man  In  Europe. 

After  Thiers,  the  most  powerful  speaker 
in  the  French  Chamber  is,  in  our  opinion, 
Dupin.  He  tflccis  by  violence  nod  energy 
what  Thiers  docs  by  insinuation.  Very 
coarse,  with  the  voice,  gesture,  and  nspect 
of  a  peasant,  no  one  can  /aire  librcr  Ujibrt 
national,  like  Dupln.  He  seldom  spook*} 
never  unless  when  provoked  or  excited. 
And  he  Is  never  either  provoked  or  exeiied 
except  by  ihe  absurditie*  or  extravagances 
of  eithcrcxtreme.  When  the  priestly  ur  iha^ 
ullra-Tory  party  have  gone  too  far  in  s< 
verily  or  illegality  or  unconstitutionallft 
and  when  the  liberal  opposition  attack  ii 
vain  on  such  a  point,  Dupin  starts  up  to  tl 
aid  of  the  latter,  and  gives  court  and  nilnli 
ter  60  keen  and  ironical  a  castigntion,  thi 
the  tenants  of  the  ministerial  benches  «hrii 
into  them.  When,  on  the  other  bnnd,  tl» 
Left  fondles  some  remarkable  absurdiij 
and  cries  at  the  top  of  its  luDga  againi 
some  trifle,  which  it  represents  as  the  vei 
destruction  of  all  freedom  and  oftbe  Frcnt 
name,  Dupin  rises  to  chostisc  his  Ubei 
neighbors  (for  he  tits  near  them),  and  to  de« 
clare,  that  liberal  as  he  thinks  himself,  ho 
has  no  idea  of  going  the  length  of  »uch  ab- 
surdity as  that.  As  a  social  man,  Dupin 
is  delightful  amongHt  his  legal  commdes  of 
the  bar,  full  of  fun,  nnd  of  good  sense.  He 
is  sadly  ignorant  of  the  more  solid  elements 
of  policy.  Political  economy  ifi  his  horror^ 
ana  capitalists,  fond  as  he  is  himself 
money,  are  objects  of  his  avowed  avi 
sion. 

Lamartine  has  forced  himself  Into  em| 
nenre  as  an  orator  \  wo  say  forced  hlmsell 
for  there  was  great  reluctance  to  listen  toi 
poet  talking  politics.    Lamartine,  bowev< 
had  been  n  diplomatist,  before  he  became, 
poet,  nnd  his  notions  of  foreign  policy 
far  less  crude  than  those  of  his  collcagui 
in  general-     Lamartine   has  the    honor 
having  foreseen  and  foretold  the  treaty 
July  and  the  breach  with  England,  full  eigl 
teen  months  before  they  look  place.     In' 
memorable  npeech  he  pointed  out  the  qui 
rel  into  which  both  countries  were  blindl 
dinging  thcmi«elves,  and  vainly  begged 
his  countrymen  to  stop.      The  speech  wi 
then   laughed   at   as    the   must   absurd 
prophecies.    He  had  afterwards  the  grcatt 
honor  of  standing  nimo&t  oinne  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  foriiBcaiion  of  Paris. 

Mauguln  is  as  good  an  orator  as  any  man 
can  be  who  wants  common  s^nse,  and  nnor. 
thor  common  qunlity  generally  cited  u'il| 
it.     Tocqueville  has  utterly  failed  bathos 
speaker  and  politician.     Snuzct  is  whip; 
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;rean).     VnTcmiiin  is  a  rcmnrkalile  nnd  !n* 
IcctI   ihfi   In*i  stin'iring   specimen,  of  the 
inde  nf  thinking  nnd  tipeakin^  of  the  last 
Icentury.     His  French  is  classic,  his  style 
icpigrammntic,  Ins  tone  ironical,  and  liis  ar- 
[guments  Voltnirinnistn.     Cousin  is  an  awk- 
Evnrd  schoolboy,  who  has  purloined  somo 
Icloqaence  and  mysticism  frnm  German  phi- 
[losoplicrs.     Uot  we  hnve  already  come  lo 
'She    second-rate   men.  and    niay  close   the 
series  of  sketches  into  which  we  have  di- 
gressed. 

Wc  return  to  the  opinions  of  Gtilzkow. 
[Whst  he  says  re^pecling  Louis  Philippe 
Us  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in 
Istlcnce. 

•*Na  correcr  view  hu  been  taken  of  Louis  Phi- 

[Jippfi"  oaya  Ilurr  GuUkow.     IIr>  is  depicted  as  s 

itncere  and  riMiervod  peraoiia^e,  following  it|>  fixed 

I  aims  Willi  ttio  uunojil  prudence  aud  manaijvinent. 

II<!  u  considorvd  as  hiUf  Louis  ttio  £[r:vcnlh.  halt' 

Cromwflll.    The  nice  lulance  and  varying  forttinr* 

I  of  poliLjcal  parlies  is  all  coiisidcrod  the  work  of  his 

politicTil  cleverni-sa.     Thure  is  iw*  a  word  of  tnilh 

tn  all  thix.     Iauis  Ptnlippi;  ia  the  nioiit  tatkaiivi^, 

unquiet,    uncertain    periioa  in   all    Pronce.     The 

Ikhi^  ol'tbd  Frt'ucti  la  QxwI-oatDrcd.well-informedi 

•tkarp-siKtit^'d,  buiwiiliotit  any  real  power  or  6riii 

will.     The  ever  formcntiny  utixicty  of  hU  laart 

■  Tcnta  itwlfin  worda.  To  talk  is  hiH  dnl  nccoBStl)'. 
France  hat  been  nilt^d  by  kucIi  ignorant  nionnrrh", 
that  it  is  its  present  bonor  lo  have  for  kinjj  n  man 
of  extensive  Knovfledfe,  reading,  and  obTervalion. 
Louis  Philippn  riuciiiatos  those  prtMetitcd  lo  liim  : 
speaks  fJii^Uah  to  Gufflidh,  Gi.Tniaii  lo  G>Tman.  Nu 
bookji  nonatiifSino  ideas,  hove  escaped  his  obscrv- 
Klion.  Htf  reads  all,  even  lo  sciciitiRc  and  Blaticli- 
col  on^s,  and  is  bctti>r  acr]untMied  with  tliR  rising 
talent  of  the  counlrj*  than  hi*  minister,  llti  can 
converse  with  everj-one  on  his  own  subject,  and 
talks  on  without  suR'crin^  rHoindcror  intt-rrupUon. 
LiMiis  l*iiilippu  is  not  onu  ot  tlie  Talleyrand  school, 
wltich  cansid<.*ri>  apeecli  as  e-iven  to  disguiK- 
thoujlit.  On  tlio  cuiiLrary,  lie  thinks  speech  ifivon 
iii  onlcr  'o  i.'ri;ite  tliwiyht.  He  thiiika  aloaa,  and 
llTCs  eJEieniolly.  He  cannot  Uar  In  h«  alon.>,  but 
seeks  for  applaujo  and  echo.  Intellf>clii!t1  cultiva- 
tion, }^od  iiatnr«.  and  indiacrciion  are  lo  mix-Ml  up 
in  biiii.  that  on«  di>->j  uil  knotv  which  pr<7dnmi- 
nates.  But  far  from  benij^  r'^sf'rred,  he  is  open  ; 
far  Iroin  bum;  silent,  he  is  talkative  ;  and  tar  iVodi 
b^iiig  iiHlepcuiuut,  he  Icuis  upon  every  one  for 
Mippurt." 

In  order  to  euape  the  charge  ofiraper- 
titience,  this  coiitrailictioD  of  every  precon- 
ceived opinion  ought  to  haro  been  written 
by  some  inliraatc  of  his  French  Majesty, 
and  not  by  a  youn^  foreign  traveller,  tvhn 
spends  a  month  in  Paris,  and  never  sets  bis 
foot  at  court.  Giiizkow  is.  however,  not 
fldl  wrong.  !Ie  has  heard  people  talk,  who 
eriJciiily  knew  Louis  Philippe  well.  But 
he  ha*  jumbled  up  nnd  exnggernied  their 
remarks  and  information  into  a  mass  of  in* 


congruilies  that  no  one  could  recognise  os 
King  of  the  French.  Thnt  personnge  ;• 
indeed  talkative,  espocielly  to  those  on 
whom  he  wants  to  impress  nny  tJen,  nnd 
from  whom  he  knows  that  he  has  none  lo 
got.  But  when  Guizkow  says  that  be  is  a 
man  of  grent  observation,  biil  cannot  lislen, 
he  talks  nonsense.  There  was  a  time  when 
Louis  Philippe  wos  all  car,  and  no  tongue, 
and  that  was  when  he  was  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. He  has  little  left  tn  learn  no\v  in 
men  or  in  things,  except  what  his  secret 
Dpics  and  correspondence  tell  kini.  And 
therefore  he  talks. 

Guizkow  says  that  he  is  indisercet,  that 
he  is  not  of  the  Talleyrand  school,  that  he 
betrays  his  scntiiueuts,  and  *o  forth.  It  is 
merely  evident  from  this  that  Hcrr  Gutz- 
kow  iann  honest  Hamburger,  whose  world- 
ly sagacity,  os  Ruge  says  of  him,  must 
have  been  developed  in  the  raw  cotton  of 
that  trading  city.  Louis  Philippe  indis- 
creet! Louis  Philippe  belraya  his  senti- 
ments! God  help  the  siuipic  German  !  An* 
other  month  spent  In  Paris  would  have 
convinced  him  that  truth  and  indiscretion 
were  qualities  quite  unknown  in  the  polit- 
ical latitude  which  he  pretends  to  describe. 

But  still  Herr  Gutzkow  has  bis  fraction 
of  truth.  Louis  Philippe  is  talkative,  and 
loves  lo  dominate  witli  the  tongue.  More- 
over the  king  is  unquiet.  He  is  restless, 
always  revolving  some  scheme.  And  the 
great  complaint  that  his  ministers  hare  of 
him  is,  that  he  will  not  let  well  alone.  But 
his  activity  seldom  ascends  to  the  higher 
region  of  politics :  being  generally  the 
anxiety  of  a  good  father  of  a  family  to  bet- 
ter his  condition,  increase  his  estate,  und 
swell  his  purse.  Hcuven  help  the  Intcud< 
ant  of  his  Civil  List !  none  but  a  man  so 
patient  and  devoted  as  be  that  now  holds 
it,  could  stand  the  worry  of  that  ofTice. 
Appanage,  dotations,  forc.-ls  lo  cut  or  lo 
buy,  the  marriage  of  his  children — all  fam- 
ily points  make  the  king  as  active  as  if  be 
had  just  ina<le  the  family  fortune  in  Irade, 
and  as  if  he  had  to  found  and  regulate  the 
future  profipeots  ond  honors  of  the  family 
for  centuries.  Such  is  the  restlessness  of 
tlie  King  of  the  French. 

Another  quality  that  Gutzkow  attributes 
to  him  is  waul  of  independence,  ond  o  lenn- 
ing  on  others'  opinions.  This  ia  altogether 
a.  mistake.  One  characteristic  of  his  will 
suffice  10  prove  it.  And  this,  that  Louis 
Pliilippc  never  made  friend  or  intimate  of  a 
miin  of  talent.  He  detested  Pericr,  he  de- 
tests Dc  Broglio,  Thiers,  Guiioi,  every 
one  thnt  could  pretend  to  impose  nn  opin- 
ioD  CD  him.     Mis  favorites  are  auch.  mc«.«.% 
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[ontalivet :  men  incapable  of  eilber  having 
A'sicms  of  ihcir  own,  or  of  even  divining 
the  Ifinf^'s.  No:  Louis  Philippe  mentnlly 
never  leaned  upon  anjr  one.  And  he  has  hud 
most  nble  men  as  cabinet  ministers.,as  minis- 
ters of  foreign  nflTairs,  for  years  ,who  do  not 
ytt  know  what  exactly  were  hta  aims  or  his 
wishes.  So  moch  for  the  indiscretion  of 
his  majesty  Louis  Philippe. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Gutzknw 
was  more  stricken  with  M.  Thiers  or 
jCeorge  Sand.  He  called  on  the  latter  per- 
•onoge  in  the  e\'ening:,  at  her  lodgings  in 
the  Rue  Pigale,  and  was  received  in  a  little 
room  ten  feet  square,  called  the  Littlt 
\Chaptl.  The  "  nearer  the  church,"  says 
the  proverb. 

There  was  little  or  no  light ;  Madame 
Sand  and  her  daughter  in  that  light ;  and 
two   genilcnien    atlogether    in    the    back- 
ground and  in  silence,  which  they  preserv- 
ed.    Madame  Sand  complained  of  being  en- 
gngcd  in  law,  divers  people  menacing  her 
with  contrainte  par  corps,  unless  she  wroie 
ihcm  a  novel.     They  talked  of  the  drama. 
Gntzknw  said  they  had  ns  much  drnmnttc 
talent  in   Germany,   but  not  such  accom- 
plished  specialties.     The  German    added, 
I  that  he  had  been  to  a  French  tragedy  once, 
I  "but  never  should  go  again.     George  Sand 
[•dmitted  that  French  tragedy  vms  antiqun- 
[ted,  and  all    its   present    writers,   except 
[Scribe,  common-plnce. 

"Here,"  Bays  Gutzkow,  "she  left  her  work 
'ontl  lit  a  [-ignrctle,  in  which  there  was  more  pa- 
per tlinn  Cobacro,  and  more  coquelterie  tniin 
©mBHcipBlion  of  the  female  sex.     '  Who  is  my 
..tninklator  into  Gt-rmun  1*     asked  lihe.     *Fuii- 
[ny  Tarnow.'  I  suid.      •  I  Mippone  i.|ie  leaves  out 
tthc  iniinorul  pHSKiigeHT     snid  Muiliinic  Sand, 
[wilh  irony.     I  »lii!  iini  reply,  bui  looked  at  her 
^daughter,  who  held  <lown  ncr  In-nd.     A  pauve 
]cd  of  a  Kcond,  but  tlicrc  was  u  great  deal 
in  that  ECrond.' 

So  much  for  George  Sand  and  "Young 
Germany."  We  will  now  collect  what  he 
Bays  of  Thiers. 

"  ttsiipriM-d  me  much  to  6nd  tbsl  Thiers  did 
not  owe  his  rise  either  to  fortune  or  to  his  own 
grniur.  but  merely  to  his  latent  for  speaking. 
The  txtr^rfial  physinpnomy  ofthc  chamlwr  evince* 
1i:;lilii<'ti<i  Rttd  siiiirrfii  itility.  I  cmiid  not  at  f\t»\ 
brhpvi  thnt  ihis  botokenpd  tnie  ;  but  Thiers  him- 
telt  (nld  me  that  the  surest  mode  of  ruliig  the 
cliaml)cr  was  lo  amuse  iu  and  that  what  members 
droaitttl  fnn»t  was  ennui.  Tliis  is  llie  secret  of 
Thicrit's  eloqueiiec  ;  tie  nmiiBCS.  It  is  not  the  fiery 
power  of  »?lw)iiei  a;  nor  llic  genius  of  the  slttes- 
msn  thsl  have  Ihrusi  Tliters  up  ii>tn  hts  pnlace  of 
the  Place  St-  Georges.  Ii  is  liis  talent,  which  in. 
France  i*  ever  more  fortunate  than  genius.  Thiers. 
rpffivcs  I'vrry  cvi-ning.  Mignct  is  always  there. 
Madaiiio  Dosno  and  ner  daughter  do  the  honors. 


[1{aicb, 

Whether  Thirrs  got  from  his  hiKtorio  sludies  tlio 
trick  of  imilalmg  Napoleon  or  not.  1  do  not  know  ; 
but  iheru  is  cvitairily  a  resemblance  m  figure  an  ~ 
manlier,     Thicrs's  is   a  Corsicaa   natuie.    Tti 
(brni  of  the  head  and  chin  are  Nopoleomlr.  as 
llm  sharu  eyes  and  thin  gray  linirs.      Small 
staturr,    Thiers   must   look  up  10  every  one  be  arl 
rlrcRScs,  and  so  he  Wk^n  to  throw  himtu^If  bitck 
an  arm-chair,  and  addrefs  those  who  gather  roun^ 
bim.    lie  has  no  miniBterial   solcmni'v.  but 
mains  natural  and  guod-ualured  ia  uiauuer.*' 

The     argument    turned  on     ]angu«ge«fl 
Gutzkow  mentioned    the  unfitness  of  the 
German  for  cither  political   eloquence   ot^ 
history.    "  It  will  become  fit  for  both,"  saif 
Thiers,  "as soon  as  Germany  has  free 
litical  inslitulions-  Machinvel  and  De  Tb( 
have  both  historical  styles,  and  would  havi 
had  in  any  language,  simply  because  thei 
were  statesmen."     Gutzkow  here  instant 
ed  Justus  Moeser,  as  n  German   who  had 
genuine  hisloricat  style.     "  Yon  have  be ei 
but  a  short  time  in  Germany,"  said  Gutzkt 
to  Thiers.     **  I   only  wanted    to   visit    i\ 
celebrated  battlc-ticlds,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ay,  thou(;ht  I,  it  is  these  thoughts  tliatms^ 
you  set  Kun-pe  in  rommotion.  and  stir  up  ii_ 
French  lo  revenge  161.^,  ond  Mwcow.  and  Leip*,] 
nic,  and  Wa'crloo.  And  I  sddod  aloud  lo  Thiers^ 
'  What  wr,  Oi-mianp,  coukt  not  iIq  (or  ourvrlves — 
what  nttitHor  our  princva  nor  our  elismb<-rs  cool4 
i-tfcet — ihat  you  have  done  for  us.  You  liava 
anakcucd  Uic  Ucnaaas  lo  political  unity." 

Thiers  replied  to  Gutzkow,  that  be  rcf- 
pected  the  independence  of  the   Oermani 
"  Napoleon's  M-ars  were  forced  on  him  froi 
within  and  from  without.     Neither  of  thei 
necessities  pressed  now.     All  ihat  Franc( 
wanted  was  to  be  independent  and   inlliien* 
tial,  and  neither  Rnssia  nor   Englnnd  ni 
prepared  lo  allow  her  the  due  quantum  oi 
both.    There  was  the  Turkish  empire  dyingj 
and  when   it  went,  France  must    have  ht 
[ingcr  in    the  pic  as   well   as  Russia    an^ 
England.     If  Prussia  held  to  Russia  in  thai 
crisis,  and  Anstria  to  Englnnd,  then  France 
was  their  enemy,  and  would  turn  the  wort 
upside  down."     Upon  this,  Gutzkow  sayi 
he  immediately  assured  M.  Thiers, 

**  That  the  present  movemfnt  of  the  Gcnnar 
tvas  mure  nalioiml  tli'in  liberal.  Wc  want  unilvJ 
and  will  have  it.  Wc  waui  n<>t  to  qitarolwiil 
Ciif[)an<lor  with  Russin.  but  we  want  todu  will 
any  alliance.  Pnissia  and  AuMna  muai  oiali 
good,  n'liai  the  thirty  ycani'  vntr  and  tito  sevr 
yi-ars*  war  broke  up.  Pruuia  and  Au#t 
separated  in  Ratiabun,  but  inmil  contc  ingt-lhi  r  il 
Franklbn.  Lit  thrm  unit<*,  and  we  want  ncil^ 
Rujsm  nor  England.  And  your  NaiMDicons  haj 
Hedcr  dnn  the  eivic  mantte  thnn  thu  mililar 
riding-coat.  The  French  would  then  have  nciihe 
need  nor  exo'se  to  cry  out*  **  Let  us  set  Uie  word 
upside  dowQ.'^ 
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Guij-lcDu-,  liowcvcr,  is  much  tnorc'at  home 
with    poctH,  critics,  and  dramatisiB^    than 
with  politicians.     And  he  hss  sketched  hia 
French     brethren    of    the   pen  with  equal 
rreedom:  from  George  Sand  in  her  cliaocl 
Itn-clve    feet   square,  lo  Jules  Janin.   in  his 
[fplcoditl    garret    overlooLinf;  the   Luxcm- 
[lourg,  mnVing  \ovc  to  his  wife.      The  Ger- 
llnan  has  crayoned  all.    }Ie  is  like  the  Enfant 
iTtrriUe  of  the   caricature:    speaking   out 
II  be  sees  and  knows  and  g'uesscs,  with  in- 
fantine   malice,  and     trundling    his    hoop 
,  Beainst  the  f^hins  of  nit  hifi  acquslntnnce. 
tvfe  are  glad  he  did  not  visit  England,  for 
lis  representative  of  Young  Germany  has 
[A  monstrous  love  of  sunshine  and  mimmer, 
iof  the  gay,  the  pleasurable,  and  the  social. 
jNow  in  England  an   idle  visitor  does  not 
jfind   these  easily  ;  and  a  few  weeks  on  the 
[lanks  of  the  Thames  is  apt  to  send  the  soli- 
'tary   wanderer    back     with    aversion    and 
I  disgust  to  us  insulars.     Thus  Henry  Heine, 
tlhe  other  day,  went  to  enjoy   sea-breezes 
^snd  study  English  chnrncier  at  Boulogne 
He  found  Q  gay,  proud  set    of  demt-foRh- 
'ionables,  who  had  never  heard  of   Henry 
|Heine,who  look  him  in  consequence  for  u 
comnion^placc    personage     without    livery 
•ervants  and  coach  and  pair,  and  treated 
liim  de  haut  en  bas.     Poor  Henry  Heine  ivns 
■0  susceptible  and  so  indignant  at  nil  this, 
ihat  he  has  become  a  decided  foe  to  England 
and  her  inhabitants!     He  is  a  writer  for 
ihe  mSugsburg  Gazette^  and  therein  lias  just 
.published  tlic  most  violent  diatribes  against 
our  grat^ping,  haughty,  mercantile,  intoler 
■nt,    and  abominable   spirit.     In  short,   he 
'  joins  t be  French  cry  o( DelmJn  est  Carth^o^ 
Betting  us   down  for  Carthage.     For  these 
[yemaODB   we  sincerely    hope,  that    Young 
.Germany  may  stay  awny  from  us,  till  he 
ftequireslesssusceptibilily,  with  more  years, 
sense,  and  discretion. 

Gutzkow  is  very  severe  upon  Rachel, 
hut  seems  to  have  taken  his  opinions  res- 
pecting her  solely  from  Jnnin.  He  bitterly 
complains  of  hor  never  laughing.  No  one 
is  human  or  has  a  heart,  says  Gutzkow, 
who  does  Tint  laugh  or  betrny  feeling  by  a 
■mile.  The  tragedian  might  reply,  that 
the  ports  of  Corncille's  and  Kacine's  hero- 
ines are  no  laughing  matter.  But  the 
German  critic  calls  the  French  actress  (in 
our  opinion,  a  womnn  of  decided  genius), 
BtifT,  made  of  palo  bronze,  without  feminine 
■oftoe^s,  passion,  or  gtmvtk.  Ho  goes  fur- 
ther  than  Janin  taught  him,  however.  For 
he  extends  this  swaeping  cenaure  to  the 
French  in  general. 

He  asks,  how  is  it,  that  there  are  so  few 
cbUdren  in  the  streets  of  Paris  1     The  po- 


pulalioaof  French  towns,  he  says,  consists 
of  full-grown  persons,  whereas  in  Germany 
half  the  population  consists  of  childien. 
The  explonnticn  of  this  dues  not  iniprove 
the  French  in  the  German  estimation}  it 
being,  that  French,  and  especially  Parisian 
women,  universally  pack  oQ*  their  children 
lo  nurse,  and  often  tu  »turvc  and  perish. 
This  is  ilie  iiahii,  not  merely  of  the  higher 
but  of  the  miilille  and  poorer  clasHcs.  Gutz* 
kow^  atlribuies  it  to  want  of  heart:  but  the 
real  cause  is,  that  French  women  tnko  as 
much  part  in  the  business  of  life,  especially 
of  retail  trade,  as  mcn^  and  consequently 
have  not  time  to  devote  exclusively  to  a 
mother's  task. 

But  French  character,  habits,  and  emi- 
nent men  in  letters  and  politics,  form  an 
ample  Geld,  not  to  bo  comprised  in  a  tour 
or  a  book,  nor  exhausted  in  an  article. 
Herr  Gutzkow  has  hut  sketched  super- 
ficialities, and  we  huvc  followed  bis  bee- 
like  flutter  through  the  Parisian  world  ; 
bee-like,  indeed,  for  while  he  culled  sweety 
he  has  left  stings.  When  we  meet  with  a 
more  profound  or  more  conscicniious  tour- 
ist, w^e  shall  be  glad  ourselves  to  rcturD 
more  seriously  to  the  subject. 


Since  this  n-as  written,  we  have  received, 
to  place  by  the  side  of  the  German  Gutz- 
kow, another  dencriprion  of  Paris,  by  a 
combination  of  one  of  the  liveliest  pens 
and  the  best  pencil  in  it.*  And  the  best 
pencil  has  done  its  duty  well.  Lami'a 
sketches  are  admirable  :  as  ihcy  were  no 
doubt  intended,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
work.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  M. 
Janin's  prose:  written  in  the  character  of 
an  American  :  though  a  greater  contrast  to 
Jonathan  than  Jules  Junin  could  not  well 
be  found.  We  dare  say  that  in  its  original 
French  his  descripiive  work  was  lively  and 
interesting,  and  well-written.  But  mo»t  cer- 
tainty ill  its  tran»>Iation  it  is  dull,  common- 
place, awkward,  and  altogether  illegible. 
Nor  do  we  blame  the  translator;  for  Jules 
Janin's  quips  and  cranks  are  completely 
untranslatable.  And  though  certainly  know- 
ing Paris  intimately,  Janin  knows  no  tongue 
or  train  of  ideas  at  all  capable  of  translation 
into  sober  English.  Even  his  anecdotes 
are  alale,  his  points  flat,  and  the  moral  of 
his  tale,  if  he  has  one,  is  sure  to  evaporate 
and  disappear  before  it  has  been  fold. 
M.  Janin  had  heard,  no  doubt,  of  Engli^^h 
humor,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
humorously  for   the   British    public.     But 

•  The  Amfficsn  in  Paris.  By  Jules  Janio. 
IllasUaledb/Eugvoe  Lem  i. London:  1943. 
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fthe  attempt  is  ludicrous,  not  humorous. 
Thus  ho  begins  by  tnlltinff  of  that  rosea/, 
Sterne,  and  iliiokii  the  word  most  happily 
applied. 

in  order  not  to  seem  a  Frenchmnn,  Janin 
falls  10  abunln^  cnft  au  lai(:  maligning  one 

rof the  best  things  in  Pari;',    ivhilat  befalls 

^on  his  knees  in  ndorniion  of  some  of  the 
Hvorsi.  After  piirttng  the  west  hotcU  and 
the  west  Tesiauranfs,  adulating  every  thing 
fine  and  courtly,  M,  Janin  visits  the  Cham- 
ber of  Depuiiet^,  and  bursts  into  a  pane- 
gyrir.  of  M.  Berryer^not  undeserved.  He 
also  divells  on  Dupin,  by  no  means  ill  dc> 
picting  him. 

The  Hccount  of  Lonis  Philippe  is  not 
uninteresting,  as  it  gires  plion  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, however  Amall.  It  dwells  on 
bis  miijcsty's  horror  of  lohaco  and  love  of 
wax-lightK.  It  miglil  have  dwell  on  his 
love  of  English  comforts,  and  on  the  quar- 
rel between  liiin  and  the  old  Bourbons  on 

fthe  aubjecl  of  certain  matters  of  domestic 
coDveniencc.  Neither  Louis  XVIIt.  nor 
Charles  X.  woold  admit  nny  vulgar  innova- 
tions of  building  into  the  roynl  palaces  ; 
trhilst  Louis  Philippe  would  inhabit  no 
palace  on  the  oM  sysicm,  refusing  to  enter 
the  Tuileries  till  arranged  with  comforts 
and  innovations.     This  is  considered  by  the 

Told  court  one  of  Louis  Philippe's  rerolu* 
tionary  crimes. 

AVherc    Jules  Janin    is  most  at  home, 

.towever,   is  behind  and  before  the  scenev 

^ofa  theatre.  He  is  the  sublimely  imperti- 
nent of  dramatic  criiicism,  and  rules  over 
the  cotdissns  with  a  despotism  that  makes 
even  poor  Rachel  tremble.  The  best  por- 
tion of  his  book  is  bio  account  of  Scribe 

[the  great  comic  writer.  This  we  shall  at 
once  transfer  to  our  page. 

^  "  JuBi  before  rearhin^  the  Porte  St.  Penis,  is 
the  (Jj-mnnse  nrnmatique ;  a  itclighlfiil  httle 
thenire,  which  M.  Scribe  and  the  Duchess  de 
Bcrri  raised  between  iheni.  In  ihiR  small  enclo- 
sure are  performed  comedies  which  reprcsenl 
the  fliyhtPHl  accidentB  of  evcry-day  hie.  VVhen 
M-  Scribe,  the  greatest  (imusiT  of  the  age,  com* 
meiu-cd  this  iinUerl.iking.  there  Bcemcd  no  scope 
for  comciiy  anywhere.  Motjfre,  like  a  sovereign 
mnstiT.  Imd  iFiln'U  poe-iCssion  of  all  the  great 
chi'irafrtcrs ;  he  had  worked  the  whole  of  huma- 
nit>"  for  hia  own  benefit;  there  wuh  not  a  vice 
nor  an  absurdity  which  had  not  been  submitU'd 
to  the  i-i-ri9urc  and  Chu  rod  of  tlus  illustrious  t^-- 
nius.  Afliir  him  others  had  arisen:  LuchauHttco* 
fur  example,  ^vho  had  made  comedy  weep ; 
Beaumarcliais,  whn  had  taken  it  on  lo  pohtjcal 
growid ;  Marivaux,  the  comic  poet  of  the  nielles 
and  tbe  iHiudoirn:  tlicsc  pnssed. — Comedy  had 
become  silent,  like  all  the  rest.  lQ\'entor8  were 
conlcntfd  wiiii  imitating  masters.  The  Emne- 
Tor  H^ifolcuti  did  not  cncourftge  this  melliou  of 


[Micaa, 

spending  to  tJie  crowd,  and  of  saying  ver^'  oflfn 
by  means  of  a    re  pre  mentation*  i^evere     triJthi., 
which  the  audience-  nione  discovers,  and  whuh 
escape  all  iho  sagaoiiy  nf  ritc  censors.      Thcu 
came  M.  Scribe.    He  had  all  ihe  wit  and  in^to* 
tion  necei;eary  for  the  newenterprlRO  ;  he  at  once 
tmdcrslDod  llmt  he  could  not  carry  his  conit4t)' 
back  into  former  times,  anr!  yet  liia'l  he  could  Dot 
leave  it  amontf  ihe  people.     He  ihcicfon;  chose 
an  inlermediate  world,  a  neutral    ground,    the 
Chansste    d'Antin,  and   finance ;  forj  ntler  all, 
eveiy  hotly  stands  a  chance  ol'bccommtf  as  rich 
ds  M.  Rothschild.     Tlir  marcjuis  ofanrienl  dMm 
and  the  grocer  of  dcfipieej  fiunily  may  make  Uv 
fortunra  in  twenty-four  hour?,  so  that  cacli  col 
eay,  while  beholding  this  new  dominion  of  co 
medy, '  I  Hhnll  pi-rhupe  enter  lliere  some  day 
Pliiced  on  this  rich  lerritorj',  of  ivhirh  he  v\ 
the  Christopher  Cotumhus,  M.  Scribe  f^ve  hit 
■elf  up  at  his  ea«e  to  tliin  pnradoxt  whirb  ha 
suited  hi.s  purpose  admirably.     The  simjtie  « 
cret  of  his  guccckb  has  consisted  in  taking  exact 
ly  die  oupoditc  of  the  comedies  written  bcfor 
him.    There  was  a  comedy  of  Voltaire's,  caljt 
•  \anine,'      This    Nanine.  a    girl  of  no  birl 
marrio*  a  great  lord,  and  is  happy.     M.  ~    " 
takes  in  hanil  the  defence  of  tlie  opposiK 
ion,  and  writes  the  Mam'a^r  de  Pnittoii,  lo 
that  the  eon  of  a  general  woulil  he  very  (oalii 
CO  marry  the  daughter  ofa  soldif  r.    In  ilie  /Vi 
viiires  Amoitra,  M.  Scribe  ridirulcg  all  the  tinl 
sweet  scnlimcnts  of  youtli,  with  which  so  man^ 
prctiy   comedies    have  been  composed.      Tbe 
Demotai'Ue  A  marier  is  nevpr  so  charming,  88 
when  she  has  no  ihmipht  of  marriage.     t>t  fitia 
bfau  Jonr  df  la  Vie  is  full  of  tormenis  and  mise- 
ries.    And  it  is  always  thus.     M'hen  he  has  a 
comedy  lo  wrice.  tliis  original  man  takes  tip  Ihe 
side  of  long-cstublished  truth.     In  case  of  ncedi 
he  wDidd  uikltrlake   to  defend,  not    (be  AUtan- 
/Art>pi",  which  Fabre  d'Eglantine  hns  dune  befor 
himj  but  even  tlie  Tarhiffc-     Thankn  xn  this  n 
genmufl  subvereion  of  the  action,  the  stAry,^an^ 
Uie  persons  of  his  comedy,  M.  Scribe  has  dil 
covered  the  art  of  making  his  audience  atlenlivc 
And  as,  besiik's,  he  r^Titcs  quite  simply,  withoul 
knowing  how  lo  write  ;  us  his  dinIoguc«  are  fiif 
of  ordinary  genius ;  as,  with  nil  his  wit,  he  fi 
not  more  willy  than  the  rost  of  the  world  ;  thl 
most  complete'  success  hns  attended  thm  hnf 
man.    He  has  at  once  atminvd  that  poptilan'tjTJ 
which  is  leaet  contested  mul  least  couu-Ktabte  tl 
France;  he  has  been,  at  the  wime  lime,  celc 
hrated  and  rich.     The  Duclic^s  rfe  Bern  adopt 
cd  him  tis  her  poi-l,  and  tJic  Gjmnnise.  ^ustaioi 
by  clever  comedians,    made   cxprcFsly  forth 
comedy,  finished  by  replacing  the  ThtAtrc  Fmr 
guis.     The  success  of  M- Scribe  lni!t(?d  as  loni^ 
as  Ihe  Restoration.     But  die  Revolution  of  Jul] 
cnmc:    imuicdiutcly  ihe    Thebtrc    dc  MadaiD^ 
was  nothing  ^morc  ^llinn  the  GymnoBi:  Drarai 
tiquR.     The  box  in*  which  the  amiable  prtre* 
BO  oflrn  appeared,  that  royal  box  into  which 
was  a  great  honor  to  he  admilti-d,  wn»i  emptyj 
Then  M-  Scribe,  faithless  na   the   bird  wlmsd 
nest  is  destroyed,  fled  elsewhere.    Tli<-  Thtft-i 
trc  Fninguis,  which  he  had  bo  p^  "sedk  i 

eagerly  opened  its  doors  to  t]i<  <  >  m  oij 

1630.    Then  &I.  Scribe  composed  vau<U'v,ilc«  ii 
five   acts,  and    without   cooplets,  which 
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"htairo  Frangals  colls  comeJJcs.    At  Ihc  panic 

imc  Ukj  (.Jprni  uiid  the  Oiit'ni  C(imK|UC  wpured 

'T'  ■  It:  Meyfrhecr  nnii  AiiUer 

.   hut  UiB  :  to  the  former  hf 

it| ,-,■.-  J..:  .'w  .=  .j.,r>le.  to  the  Ittitur  the  Domino 

fA'utr.     A«  Tor  ihi;  (Jymnn^.-,  wtien  it  lound  it8«ll 

li'l't  lo  it£  oivo  etreii^tli.  it  dispcn^ctl  moat  uaeiily 

liciib  tti*  po<.-l.     Tlif  Bpirit  of  die  magterB  Iiitd  rt- 

rm;!!!!'  !  ivi-rywlirri',  within  the  wnlt*),  Aixl  on  the 

the  Willis.     Boiifie,  ihnt  excellent  co- 

1     ■•  lirt  hail  nRVftr  brcn   in  tJic  ectiool  of 

OfiUi;,  net  himK«II'  pchouely  to  work,   to  play 

imntlitts  which   n-cre    almost   BeriouB.     Ihus 

hvvry  one  nrunt  on :  tliu  Gymiinse  without  M. 

IScnhe,— M.  ScrilMT  wilJioul  ttic  Gymimve:  ooly, 

Mw  it  \»  Lot  riirhl  thai  every  thing  thould  succeeJ 

[\pilh  unjrr:ili*riil  men,  M.Srnhe  was  obliged  fo 

lemrr  ihf  French  Acailomv,  where  ho  iironounc- 

eil  a  ilipcounM^,  in  M.  de    lionft'on'g  Myle.     Thus 

kber  Royal  Hiphne^B  Uie  DiKhp»s  dc  Ucrri 

Iged !     Ai«arp(lly  M.   Scribi;  would  not  W 

le  Academy,  if  tun  ^rA\  protectreu  was  not 

F«t  GoriU." 

And    here    we    have    done    with    Jules 

Jattio.     U  is  &1)  very  well  lo  employ  forcit^n 

iwritcrsto  draw  "p  historips  of  tlipir  own 

[country,  lo  sketch  the  state  of  politics,  of 

'letters,  of  the  arts-     But  merely  to  given 

TiCA*  of  the  exterior  appcnraace  and  sights 

of    Paris,    or    any    Turcica    capital,    with 

■vketches  of  its  society, — for  this  any  Eng- 
lish writer  would  have  been  much  prefera* 
hie.  For  not  only  has  M.  Jnnin  been  una- 
bis  lo  discern  round  hin  own  home  what  is 
common-place  and  whtit  i»  not ;  but  he  ha? 
written  in  a  current  and  capricious  style 
which  defies  translation,  and  which,  how- 
ever Bood  in  French,  is  downright  trash  in 
Englii'b.  And  a  leiicr-presBthus  disgraces, 
instead  of  explaininjr  or  il  lust  rating,  the 
ivery  beautiful  prints  which  accompany  it. 
We  have  never  seen  a  happier  specimen 
,than  in  this  hook,  oi'  French  design  ex- 
pressed by  English  graver. 


JLLtTSTRATIONS  OP   THE  FOnNDATION 
OP  RELIOIOUH  HOUH^KS. 

from  llti:  (Irodeuuti'ii  MMguliie. 

>*  li  wan  to  (he  lir«t  Carl  of  Wnrrrn  that  tin*  CJBDiac 

pri"i  .     '  '        '.  iiwtil  it«  fuiiiiilaiitm,    Tbe  oiif;tii 
of  1.  'tiiiuii  lu  luijtui  1  re]j;;ioii.<(  bouKe  ol' 

the  VI.  1  .  ...  v.  iili  an  cn^ii^in:^  ijiiDplicitjr  in  iHc 
flr>t  churii-t  (panted  lo  il-  Few  more  agreeable 
<b<jok«  cuuld  be  framed  tbao  one,  fn  which  wesbould 
L.'ive  a  «tflL-i:tii>i)  iif  the  mnrc  curious  nnd  inicresiioff 
fnci«.  eofitainnl  in  ttmt  rasi  colh-ril'in  of  cliartcrs, 
th©  MoonsHcon." — Hnnter'»  DeaDcrr  of  Doaciver, 
Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

Mn*  (Jrban  : 

I  RATE  prefixed  the  foregoing  remark  to 
this  pnpor,  because  it  Grit  suggested  to  me 


the  idea  of  selecting  and  translating  some 
of  the  ancient  charters  nnd  documents  rela- 
tive to  religions  foundations,  one  of  which 
I  now  offer  to  you.  Commencing  with  that 
to  which  Mr.Hunicr  has  referred,  I  propose, 
should  it  prove  intcre-siing,  to  follow  it  up 
with  a  few  other  specimens,  varying,  as 
much  as  mny  be,  in  their  character  oad 
incidents.  The  charters  will  by  this  means, 
I  trust,  become  interesting  lo  the  geueral 
render,  while  for  those  who  care  to  pursue 
the  sohjcct  further,  they  wilt  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  motives  by  which  the  founders  of 
religious  houses  were  actuated,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  monks  entered  upon  their  new 
abodes,  and  the  prevailing  temper  and  char* 
acterof  the  period  during  whieji  such  houses 
were  chiefly  founded.  In  England,  this 
period  extended  from  the  Norman  conquest 
in  lOtiO,  lo  the  year  l'216,  witnessing,  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  the  foundation  of  about 
350  monasteries,  five  sevenths  (that  is)  of 
the  whole  number  dissolved  by  Henry  VllL* 
These  charters  are  likewise  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  several  collateral  points,  legal 
and  historical,  and  each  reader  will  probably 
find  the  number  of  these  increase  in  pro* 

fiortion  to  the  degree  of  previous  knuw- 
cdgc  which  he  brings  with  bim  lo  their 
perusal. 

Even  to  one  not  more  conversant  with 
these  subjects  thnn  myself,  the  following 
document  throws  light,  for  inslance,  on  the 
charaetcT  of  William  I.  and  on  the  mode  in 
which,  during  the  period  referred  lo,  tithes 
were  allotted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Soil,  not 
uniformly  to  the  parish  church,  but  to  such 
religious  objects,  parochial  or  otherwise,  as 
they  thought  must  beneficial  fur  God's  ser- 
vice. I  will  draw  attention  to  these  points 
in  my  notes  to  the  translniion,  and  only 
preface  it  further  by  a  short  notice  of  those 
whose  names  it  introduces  lo  the  reader. 

William  de  Warren  was  one  of  the  Nor- 
man Earls  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
Juoror,  and  Gundreda,  his  wife,  was  the 
onqueror's  daughter.  Oc  Warren  bore 
the  title  of  Earl  in  Normandy,  and  received 
from  his  father-in-law  extensive  grants  of 
forfeited  lands.  The  charter  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  simple  manner  in  which  the 
Karl  and  his  wife  travelled  through  France, 
of  the  devotion  with  which  they  visited  the 
several  monasterieR  there,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives which  led  ihcm  to  select  the  Cluniac 
order  for  their  new  foundation.  The  char- 
ter then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  steps  which 
wetc  taken  towards  tlw  establishment  of 
the  priory,  and  recites  the  several  gifts  of 

•  Anderson's  UlM.  of  Commerce,  U-  -IL. 
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and  anti  tithes  made  to  it.  The  founder 
ConrliidcB  by  rccMinmending  it  to  the  fos- 
tering c»re  and  |mlronaj;c  of  his  heirs,  sol- 
emoly  callin<,'  down  upon  thent  hlcsfttngs  or 
cureos,  according  ai  they  shall  treat  his 
monks  ivjih  favor  end  kitidness,  or  oppress 
and  deal  unjustly  by  them. 

The  perusal  of  this  charter  may  perhaps 
excite  «  desire  to  know  the  subsequent  fate 
of  the  priory.  It  was  the  common  and 
nielnncholy  one.  Earl  William's  successors 
continued  to  foster  his  foundation,  and  it 
became  u-eallhy  by  their  gradual  benefac- 
tions. Thus  enriched  ii  did  not,  of  course, 
Ciicape  tiie  general  dissolution,  and  the  site 
find  buildings  were  grunted  to  Lord  Cram- 
well.  The  Monasitcon  contains  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  Commissioner,  detailing  the 
demolition  of  the  priory,  and  boasting  ol 
the  unusual  rapidity  with  which  the  work 
of  destruction  hud  been  carried  on. 
Yours,  ice. 

V.  V. 

PRIORY  or  LEWES   IN  SUSSEX. 

Ur  of  Fhundation  by  William  de  Warren 
Bart  of  Surrey. 

In  IhR  name  of  the  FiiOicr.  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Hrtly  Gho«l.     A  men. 

I,  William  de  \Vnrr<'n,anf1  Ciondreda  mv  wife, 
b^iniT  tieeiroiis  of  makint;  a  pil^itnnee  to  J?t.  Pe- 
ter in  Uoroe,  visited  many  monaBierics  in  France 
nnd  Burgundy  lor  the  sake  ofdevolion.  Buiivlien 
we  arrived  in  nurgiindj'  \v<:  k-arm  that  we  couliJ 
not  8.i(iily  prucoeu  owing  (u  the  ivnr  whii'h  WI16 
then  being  carriei  on  bPlivTiCn  (he  Pope  ami  ihi" 
Emperor.  So  wfllurnprf  afiiiIutoihi>  Monastery  of 
t-higny.  a  frreal  and  holy  Abhey  in  honor  ofSt.  Pt- 
tcr.  And  there  we  paid  our  devotions,  and  sought 
hisosifistance.nnd  limJint;  timl  the  hohncsi'.pitity. 
and  charily  of  Uil-  place  wiia  very  great,  uiiu  cliut 
we  were  lioiiombly  treated  by  llie  good  prior 
and  holy  convent,  who  received  us  into  their  so- 
ciety and  rvilowebip,  ivc  began  to  feci  love  and 
devotion  towards  Iriis  order  and  house  iibove  nil 
Iheotlier  tioudCB  which  wc  had  seen.  But  Lord 
'Hugh,  their  huly  abbot,  was  not  tlivn  at  borne. 
And  whereas  I  and  my  wile,  by  tlieadvice  ofniy 
Lord  Lanfranc,  Archbi^iop,  both  previously, 
and  espcciiitly  nt  that  time,  had  resolved  to  found 
a  religious  houat*.  as  a  satiBfuclion  tor  our  sins, 
and  for  the  good  of  our  souls,  wc  now  llioi]f*ht 
that  10  no  onler  should  wq  so  gladly  dedicate  it 
as  to  that  of  Clugny  ;  wlienifore  we  sent  and  re- 
quested Lor<)  Mugli  and  his  holy  brotherhood  to 
assign  to  us  iwo,  three,  or  four  nionks.  in  order 
that  wc  might  grant  to  them  ihe  church  bencatii 
the  cuHtlc  of  Lcwca,  built  of  old  in  honor  of  St. 
Pancras,  which  we  liad  lately  converted  from 
wood  to  stone,  mid  together  llicrcwith  as  mucJi 
land,  cattle,  and  gouds,  us  would  suflice  (or  llic 
support  of  twelve  monks.  But  ttic  holy  nhbot 
WAS  at  lirst  very  reluctant  lo  listen  to  our  peti- 
tion, on  account  of  our  foreign  land  lying  so  fur 
off,  and  across  the  1*00.  But  arterwards  we  ob- 
tained perniissioQ  from  our  Lord  King  William 


to  introduce  tlie  Cluniac  monks  into  England, 
and  the  abbot  hnving  on  his  pKD  ri-qui-sted  Ihe 
consent  of  the  king,  gave  and  grunled  lo  us  fa 
monks.  Master  Lanzo,  and  three  companions. ' 
these  we  gave  at  the  outset  all  we  had  pronii 
cunBrming  it  by  a  charter,  which  we  sent  10 
abbotandconveniof  Cjugny,  for  ibey  would 
send  us  the  monks  till  ihc  king,  as  well  as 
selves,  had  confirnicd,  ocrording  to  protniBC, . 
ihe  gills  which  we  bad  made.  And  ko  (he  m 
of  Clujtny  nvre  given  to  me  and  my  wife, 
settled  on  Knglifih  grnond.     But  alU-r  the  Ah 
of  my  master,  King  William,  on  liie  arrival  of 
son  m  England  to  assume  ibe  throne,  there  t>e- 
ing  mucli  strife  concerning  his  nucccssion,  iiiiij 
doubts  UH  to  ilie  result,  much  peril  also  doily 
truing  lu  myself,  Muster  Laaitn,  tlie  prior,  i 
my  monks,  reminiled  me  that  the  deea  of  coni 
maiion  or  the  gilU  which  1  had  made  10  them  \ 
the  lirst,  was  at  ('ttigny.  and  that  they  had 
evidence  thereot,  and  owing  to  Ihc  pcrdoua  wmi 
tliut  were  at  hand,  I  ought  to  secure  lo  thent  1 
much  as  pontttible  ibe  gilts  and  grants  1  had  maij 
1*hiH,  havtrig  lulvised  with  my Trienda,!  willinj 
did  by  means  of  another  cnarter,  which  is 
follows: 

Enow  all  men  present  and  future,  that  I, 
linm  de  Warren,  Karl  of  Surrey,  have  givtn  at 
^artled  to  God  and  Sl  Peter,  and  the  abbot  i 
convent  of  Clugny,  the  church  of  Sl  Pi 
i:rns,  which  is  situate  under  my  castle  of  Le\ 
And  lo  tlie  same  St.  Pnnrras  nnd  the  Monks  ■ 
Clugny,  who  shall  serve  God  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  for  ever,  for  the  health  of  my  soul 
and  the  soul  of  Gundreda  my  wife,  and  for  the 
soul  of  Kin?  William  my  master,  who  brou/^t 
me  into  England,  nnd  by  whose  pernti^ion  [  ~ 
Iroduccd  the  said  monks,  and  who  conllrmed 
former  donation  ;  also  for  the  health  of  my 
tresit,  Q,ucen  Matilda,  my  mT«'«  moilier  ; 
for  tiic  bealtli  oi'mv  Lord  King  ^Vdliam.  his . 
after  whose  arrival  in  f^nglnnd  1  snvc  this 
ter,  nnd  who  made  luc  Earl  of  Surrey ;  nl« 
the  bealEh  of  all  my  heirs,  ood  tlic  fuititful 
Christ,  living  and  dead.  1  have  likewioe  givt 
for  the  support  of  the  said  monks  of  Sl,  Pane 
the  messuage  called  Falemel,  and  all  the  " 
hold  there  in  demesne,  with  all  the  hide  of 
which  Eustace  holds  in  Burgamel,  appcriaini 
to  the  said  mcssuuu'e.  The  messuage 
ed  Cartenion,  which  my  mistress,  Q,ueea 
da,  gave  to  my  wife  Gundreda  and  myael 
which  my  master,  King  William,  gnvntcd 
confirmed  in  aid  of  the  endowment  of  our 
monks,  being  all  our  possessions  in  ihni  plarr. 
And  in  Swansbergh  ilve  hides  and  u  half.  Tb 
laitd  also  which  is  called  Ihe  Islant],  near 
monastery,  with  its  meadows  nnd  paslnres.  A I 
all  the  land  which  I  hold  in  demrsne  within 
laland  wherein  the  monastery  is  situate,  with  tl 
mill  which  is  on  the  pool  near  tberoto,  and  wi^ 
one  suburb  adjoioing,  called  Lewin. 

In  Tuniac,  the  land  which  belonged  to  N< 
man,  the  rood  of  land  ivhich  is  called  Ucdrewc 
and  tlie  other  rood  cnlled  Stanford.     In  Wnst 
den,  two  hides  with  foor  villeins  and  one  lot 
duw.  The  tithes  also  of  my  lands,  and  es| 
those  which  Kichard,  the  pnest,  haldsv  bi 
enjoy  during  his  life,  on  condition  of  tbeJ 
tng  to  ibe  mtfDks  after  bis  death. 


ILLr«TBATtON8    OF   Tni   FOUXDATIOM    OP    SELIGtOUS  ItOtrSES. 
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I  liltewisc  made  a  grant  of  nil  the  UlJics  which 
.-'iri-  ik  had  Uieo  given,  or  should  give  hiTC- 
tvnrtU  I  gave  lliem  Wiiltun,  with  nil 
ri  and  Ui(*nir«siia)rc  whirh  Giiinirciln 
hrld  a(  me,  and  all  I  ihen  had  heiivet^n  ilie 
-«:  nf  Lime  tiiiil  ^Vt'lUtrL'am.  both  liiuds  nnd 
uj  posturo,  and  wnii-rPt  with  the  men 
r  ccrvirrs  anil  kdoi's  whulsocvtr.  Ile- 
rvnuj;  liff  myseir  nnd  my  heirs  twn  lnd^in'!« 
ring  the  yiir,  oni*  in  going  into  VorkshirK,  the 
iirr  in  reinrnine.  in  li^n  of  nil  the  acrvjrfs 
i^h  the  men  of  llie  ninrf^h  wcie  used  lo  render 
|me  in  enrriagvu,  and  liu-  iriinsport'  ofhagt^agc 
■ad  fro  by  kuid  and  wnU-r,  und  of  uU  oUicr 
fic<"« :  wherelore  I  dcnire  ihnt  Ihey  mny  bt- 
ever  (jnil  nnJ  freed  from  fill  oilier  aervires  to 
and  my  heirs. 

Ltul  if  we  lojge  there  more  than  twice  in  tlie 
r.  let  (lirm  reckon  tip  ull  th»t  I,  or  any  of  my 
raulB  loJirinj^  thi-rc-  on  my  account,  during  the 
r.  thiill  ronMume  ol'  their  substance,  over  and 
ivc  what  ib  epent  ut  the  two  eeii&Dnii  bilbrc- 
itionvi),  and  we  will  repay  (hem  nl  (he  end  of 
ycnr,  on  (lenl  of  otir  souis.  Thus  I  Imvc  done, 
'  will  do,  iind  so  I  would  have  my  hetr^  ak 
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them,  and  an  any  free-mnn  has  or  can  hold  hi* 
deineine.  or  bcFlow  his  ulma.  And  if  it  coniA 
lo  paifs  thut  the  kingof  tlie  «*ounlry  ahull  reqiiini' 
therefrom  hidnge  or  d!ineg«?td,  or  any  lax  or  ser- 
t-ice,  or  other  mntifir.  1  will  save  them  harmlen^) 
and  free  trom  nllclnima*  of  my  demeenti.eo  lonj 
as  I  live,  and  let  n)y  heir  oftvr  me,  nnd  hia  heinr' 
Httrr  him  for  ever,  do  the  Itltc  aa  regardi  aU 
thinpw  which  can  or  may  ever  herenfier  be  do* 
manded  hyany  Inrd  or  other  neriton  on  the  kin^a 
bchnll*  and  let  nil  men,  and  all  belonging  to  ihem, 
continue  in  prncc  wtUi  them,  as  do  the  monk* 
ihempelvca.  Wherffore  I  will,  that  if  any  con- 
tention, difiKentiion,  damage,  or  injury  occur  ba- 
twren  the  men  of  St.  I'nncnui,  and  mc  ur  nine, 
from  whence  forJeiture  shnll  ari-w,  let  the  prior 
of  St  Pancra*  have,  and  receive  in  my  •lead, 
forfeiture  and  Batisfaclton  from  his  men,  m  order 
that  hy  tliid  meuiu  Uie  intn  of  St.  Pancras  may 
never  l»e  injured  or  divlrened  on  tlijs  account  by 
iliose  who  arft  to  c«me,  ami  I  would  have  my 
hoira  do  the  enme;  and  if  I,  or  my  heira  after 
me,  add  any  ffift,  I  wilt  that  it  be  giveu  and  hold- 
en  as  freely  a?  what  1  have  given,  and  that  my 
heirs  will  and  do  likewise.  And  I  will  that  as  I 
would  be  ftaved  in  the  day  of  juilgmenL.  con- 1  i;row  rich,  my  monk;  Khali  be  enriched  al«o,  and 


to  Jo.  Irpt  for  want  thereol  iht-y  turii  my 
and  tntirs  into  tyranny  nnd  extortion. 
per,  1  have  given  thcra  Uie  clinrcli  of  Acre 
o  canicatcs  ni  land,  the  plftce  where  I 
my  Gtiiidreda,  in  her  life-time,  proposfd  lo 
d  a  mnnaittery  and  dwellingnfor  some  of  the 
^nliii  from  the  monaBtery  o(  St.  Pancrus,  and 
|ere,  at  the  fircl,  wc  selt'led  nomc  from  ihcnce 
fibe  church  ol"  the  casilc.  And  this  M.iKler 
;o  promised  lo  do.  but  <in  coinlilion  tlial  the 
r  and  monk?  of  Acre  uliould  always  he  Eub< 
nnd  under  the  eniire  control  of  die  Prior  of 
Piincraii ;  wherefore  lei  the  mid  prior  nnd 
vent  of  St.  Pancras.  have  nnd  reifumte  witli- 
wt  conlmdinion  the  house  of  Acre  «»  their  own 
monliti  and  iheirowi)  cluiftter ;  and  thin  I  will  do, 
iod  catilinuc  to  ine  lil'e  and  health.  Uui  if  I 
not  accoinplidh  ii  in  my  life.  I  wili  Uial  my 
shnlldoiL  And  if  my  succMsors  sliall  in 
jr  day  found  any  religious  house.  I  will  thai 
•ubjected  lo  S'l  Paiicran,  and  tliat  St,  Pan- 
be  alwHVB  ihc  chief  place  nf  iheir  barony. 
d  there  Ict'theni  be  buried :  my  wife  Giindn-- 
«terpfl  there,  by  bcr  my  body  will  be  inlcrrerl, 
I  *%-iIl  Hint  my  heirs  also  he  buried  there. 
the  aforesaid  giUfl  t  i^avc  to  Clod  and  Sl 
icntB,  ai>d  to  the  monki  who  fihoiil  J  serve  God 
St  place,  during  the  lite  aitd  wiili  die  cun- 
of  Gundrcda,  my  wife,  nnd  William  and 
nald  niy  »ona  ntid  heirs.  I^ut  tliiH  clmrier 
Lide  nOrr  her  death.  After  which  I  also 
e  tlteni  for  her  soul  and  mine,  and  thoic.  of 
my  6Ucce<*orfl,  a  manor  in  Norlblk,  called  He- 
4  and  all  llmt  I  had  there,  wiUi  tiie  land  of 
nw  my  liailill  and  ail  Uie  free-men  whose 
ganuit  received-  And  this  donution  I 
my  heirs  grant  and  enntirm,  Ibr  it  has 
Dl*d  and  confirmed  by  my  master  Kinp 
^m.  and  hi«  i'nther  dlil  Iho  same  as  to  my 
IpA*-  AU  Uic  aforeBuid  tilings  I  have  ffiven 
tnonks  to  liuld  fur  ever,  free  and  quit  from 
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ihal  lis  Uiuir  goods  increase,  their  number  ehail 
likewise  increase  :  and  this  i»  my  will  nnd  desire 
and  command,  which  let  lay  heirs  will,  and  de< 
Hire  nnd  command  ;  and  leilhem  confirm  and  ci- 
[ablish  what  1  hare  done,  and  1  hereby  confirm 
and  CTtablish  what  they  shall  do.    And  whoever 
sluill  conlraviinc  this  my  donation,  or  in  any  re. 
"pecl  derogate  from  or  diminish  it,  let  him  incur 
tJie  anger  and  cur^  of  Almighty  God,  and  Hia 
swift  vengenncR  in  heart  antf  soul,  both  in  tfai* 
world  and  in  the  day  ol'  judgment ;  and  mny  all 
the  curses  which  a  father  can  coll  down  on  his 
wicked  children  fall  from  me  upon  him.  i^o  be  IL. 
Sri  be  it.     Likcwiw?,  if  my  licjr  after  me,  or  his. 
heir  after  hin),  or  any  of  liis  successors  »hall  add' 
any  thing  to  my  donation,  I  pray  God  that  who- 
ever goes   agaitiFt  it  for  evil,  may  have  Oii>d 
agninat  him  lor  evil ;  but  whoever  Khali  defend 
find  keep  it,  may  God  keep  liim  from  all  evil. 
Moreover,  I  would  have  my  monks  and  my  heirs 
know,  that  when  1  and  Gundrcda  requested  ilie 
I.ortl  Hugh.  Abbot  of  Clugny.  (who  had  oomc 
into  Normandy  to  confer  with'  the  King  my  ma»- 
ler.)  lo  restore  In  us  Master  I^anzo.  our  prior, 
whom  lie  had  kept  all  the  year  at  Clugay,  and 
which  hud  disturbed  us  so  much  that  'n-e  had  &]• 
most  resolved  to  lay  aside  our  intention,  nnd  also 
to  InVe  uur  church  away  from  llicm  and  give  it 
to  the  greater  monosiery,'  tlien  at  our  earnest 
entreaty,  the  Abhot  granted  and  prooused  iJiat 
if  Goil  prospered  our  houi=e,  he  woidd  make  it, 
aHcr  the  death  of  Master  Lanzo,  or  his  promo- 
lion  lo  any  higher  dignity,  one  of  the  greater 
abbeys.     And  moreover,  that  wtien  the  monks 
of  Sl.  Pancras  should  send  to  Clugny  for  a  prior, 
thev  Bhnuld  rlioose  from  their  congregation  one 
of  the  bent  of  the  brethren,  one  whom  they  knew 
to  he  the  holiest  (next  nllcr  the  ckisf  prior  of  tba 
Houpc  of  Clugny,  and  tlie  prior  of  the  Hou««  oC 
Cliarily.)  in  the  discipline  and  direction  of  mouIs 
in  spiritual  ibtngs,  and  the  most  prudenc  ki  the 

•  Thia  raonaaiory  wsa  nt  Tauis.  5e«  Bb>ii»st.  An , 
gite  vi,l.  V.  p.  I.    N«w  ed. 
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all  suiti,  cuRtomi,  and  Bemcea,  ai  I  tnyeelf  held 
government  of  the  honBe  in  aecalar  raatlen.  And 
ihat  he  should  be  given  permanently  to  ui,  and 
not  be  removed  unTess  for  some  cause  so  just  and 
obvious,  as  that  no  man  could  reasonably  gain- 
say it ;  and  this  promise  he  gave  me  in  writing, 
sealed  with  his  seal,  and  it  is  novr  io  my  posses- 
sion. We  made  this  request,  because  we  feared 
thAt  after  Master  Lanzo'a  return,  he  would 
shortly  be  taken  from  us,  for  the  king  raised  the 
best  men  he  could  find  to  dignities  in  the  church. 
and  in  our  presence  desired  the  Abbot  to  send 
him  twelve  of  his  holy  monks,  and  he  would 
make  them  all  bishops  and  abbots  in  the  land  of 
his  inheritance,  whicti  God  had  given  him.*  We 
foresaw,  also,  that  if  a  new  and  undisciplined 
house  were  oHen  to  change  its  prior,  and  to  fall 
into  new  hands,  it  would  never  come  to  much 
perfection.  Being  unwilling,  also,  that  our  reli- 
gious donation  should  become  burthened  with 
secular  services,  it  was  agreed  between  us  and 
the  Abbot,  that  the  House  of  Clugny  should  re- 
ceive every  year)  from  that  of  St.  Pancras,  fifty 
BbillingB  of  English  money,  and  should  be  ex- 
empt from  all  other  service,  exaction,  or  tax  -, 
ana  that  the  Abbot  should  not  assume  authority 
over  the  prior  as  to  any  regulation  of  the  priory, 
except  in  matters  relating  to  the  observance  and 
reformation  of  discipline,  such  as  the  prior  could 
not  reform  himself)  nor  as  to  such  houses  as  bv 
the  grace  of  Qod  should  be  placed  in  depeno- 
ence  to  them,  but  that  the  prior  and  convent  of 
St.  Pancras  should  always  keep  them  freely  in 
their  own  disposal,  in  such  manner  as  they  were 
given  to  them.  And  such  was  our  will  and  deed, 
because  we  have  always  had  it  in  mind,  and  have 
desired  to  build  a  house  and  settle  monks  in  our 
easde  of  Acre,  and  these  we  were  not  willing 
should  be  made  subject  to  any  house  but  that  of 
St  Pancras. 

This  donation  and  charter  I  caused  the  king, 
my  master,  to  confirm  and  testify  with  his  own 
band,  and  by  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Grose,  in  coun- 
cil at  Wincnester;  and  it  was  also  happily  seal- 
ed and  witnessed  by  the  Bishops,  and  £>arlB,  and 
Barons  then  present.    Amen. 

Those  who  contravene  and  overturn  these 
things,  may  God  visit  with  the  sword  of  His  an- 
ge,  fury,  and  vengeance,  and  His  eternal  curse ; 
but  those  who  observe  and  defend  them,  may 
they  be  visited  by  Him  in  peace  with  His  grace, 
mercy,  and  eternal  salvation.  Amen.  Amen. 
Amen. 

*  Tbia  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  WilliRm 
Malmshury's  character  of  the  Conqueror,  at  regards 
bis  diapoial  of  cburch  preferment.  "  Non  tunc 
epiicoporum  ambitus,  non  tunc  abbatum  vensliias 
proflciebat ;  ille  majoris  glotive,  amplioria  graiiie 
apud  regem  et  archipiscopum  erat  qui  tenacioris 
MDCtitudinis  opinionem  babebat."    Lib.  3.  \  267. 


THIS   WDBLD   OF    OUEB.  [MlIC 

THIS  WORLD  OF  OURS. 


RouAH  Rniiim.— The  French  jonrnsls  state  that 
the  finest  irianiphal  Roman  arch  found  in  Africa 
(of  Djemilah),  CuicuUum,  is  to  be  ukea  down  care- 
fally,  and  reconstructed  as  a  trophy  in  or  near  Pa- 
ris. This  is  said  to  have  been  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  whom  equestrian  bronze 
stataes  are  ordered  to  be  erected  in  Foils  and  the 
priuciptA  sqaaie  of  Algiers.— JM. 


BY  W.  Q.  J,  BAKKXB. 

From  BeiUlvy'B  HituDmBj. 

This  world  of  onrv,  if  free  from  sin, 

Oh !  would  it  not  be  fair  1 
Sunshine  above,  and  flowers  beneath, 

And  beauty  ererywhere  ! 
The  air,  the  earth,  the  waters  teem 

With  living  things  at  play  ; 
Glad  Nature  from  an  hundred  throats 

Pours  ber  rejoicing  lay. 


Each  balmy  breeze  that  wanders  by 

Whimpers  some  angel  tone  ; 
And  the  clear  fountains  have  a  voice 

Of  music  all  their  own. 
Even  the  leaves  of  forest  trees, 

Moved  by  the  zephyr's  wing. 
Make  a  low  murmur  of  content 

To  little  birds  that  sing. 


The  busy  bees  o'er  garden-flowers 

A  holy  song  attune, 
Joining,  with  never-tiring  mirlfa, 

The  minstrelsy  of  June  : 
And  the  greut  waves  upon  the  deep, 

Leaping,  like  giants  free, 
Add,  in  their  hollow  monotone. 

The  chorus  of  the  sea. 


There's  beauty  in  the  summer  sky, 

When  from  his  ocean  bed. 
Like  a  strong  man  refresh'il  by  sleep, 

The  Sun  uplifts  his  head  ; — 
And  when  behind  the  western  rocks 

At  eventide  he  goes. 
How  beauteous  are  liie  crimson  clouds 

That  curtain  his  repose! 


Are  not  the  grassy  valleys  fair, 

Deck'd  in  their  spring  array? 
And  the  high  hills  wiili  forests  clad, 

How  bcHuiiful  are  they  ! 
Look  on  the  sea,  Ihat  girdle  vast, 

Wherewith  the  earth  is  bound  ! 
Even  in  Fancy's  wildest  dreams 

Can  aught  raOre  grand  be  fuund 


Oh  !  'twere  indeed  a  radiant  world, 

A  paradise  complete. — 
So  redolent  of  lovely  things. 

So  flll'd  with  voices  sweet,.— 
If  Sin  had  not  in  evil  hour 

Enter'd  this  pleasant  clime, 
Yielding  them  over  unto  Death, ^^ 

Sad  consequence  of  crime  ] 


Hence  is  it  that  the  choicest  flow'rs 

Fall  by  a  swift  decay, 
And  hopes  to  which  wa  fondly  cling 

Pass  suddenly  away  : 
Tet,  'mid  all  trials  of  our  life, 

This  blessed  thought  is  given, 
Earth  is  not  our  abiding  place,— 

Man's  native  clime  is  neaven  I 


18i3.]  niTDRAL   DAOUEBRBOTVPIKO. 

XATURAL  DAGUKRREOTYPINa 
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LTkc  British  jnurnalii  have  nx  yet  Uihcn  no  no- 
!•,  dial  we  arfl  aware  of,  nrsnme  very  nirioiis 
iDOvxrira  respecting  light  lately  made  by  Dr. 
Mbiicr  of  Kunigflbcrff*.  By  accidt'nu  in  a  grt*at 
meovurc,  wc  have  obtaincil  »omc  information  on 
the  subject,   wliicli  Wc  shall  now  Iny  before  our 

kretKlcrx.  c>in6Jcnt  ihat  il  will  be  rvad  with  con- 
siilerabln  Kiterem  even  by  thotie  but  slightly  ac- 
quiiinted  with  si-iencc. 
Dr.  MCHer  obsftrves,  that  jfa  Rat  soni  or  piece 
o(  black  horn,  having  fipirw  engrnvnH  upon  it, 
be  ptaccil  below  n  omoolh  snd  polished  silver 
plate,  nnd  alloivtd  to  remain  tiiere  lor  ten   min- 
ulca,  the  silver  will  become  chared  with  a  Ihini 
picture  of  ihe  fiiturr*  enifnivcil  upon  the  seal  or 
pifxe  of  horn,   ivbirh  will  be  renderuti  visible  by 
the  plate  boinii  exposed  to  the  vnpor  of  water, 
or  any  other  tliiiil,  nr  even  by  bi'in^  breathed 
apon,  and   will  Iwcome  permanent  if  iho  vapor 
ot  mercury  is  U9ed>     Thia  vurpriiiini^  reouU  will 
at  once  Itnd  the  mind  to  Ihe  photographic  pro- 
cess, id  whii-h,  by  ihc  action  uf  a  itronir  liLfht, 
•    cither  orlj^in;*!  or  reflected,  llie  images  of  objects 
boenme  imprcBsed  upon  ft  surface  of  paper  pre- 
viously tvushed  in  a  iMilulion  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  a  nietallic  plaic  prfpnred  with  iodine.     But  a 
Ito    remarkable  diUVrrpnce  exisu  ;  the  silver  pinto  in 
^1    DT'  MOser'A  experiment  is  prepented  in  the  riark, 
™   and  there  receiveB  the  impression  of  the  objeci. 
without,  as  wc   would  Biinjwse,   the  agency  oi 
^-     Ii(fht."     The  cxpcrinteiit   fum  even  been  made 
H    in  n  (Inrh  room  at  niidnitrht  with  perfect  Burcesn. 
^B    It  JB  niMi  remarnblr-,  that  any  polished  ourface 
^^  wilt  do  as  wnll  as  n  sih-er  plate — ^'lasa,  for  in- 
^t  ituoce,  or  the  smooth  Icainer-rover  of  a  book. 
"        It  appears  that,  to  produce  the  eti'cct,  the  object 
muil  not  be  far  distant  from  the  smooth  surfii:e  : 
the  nearer  il  in,  the  better  ia  the  impression  pro- 
duced.    When  the  vapor  of  mercury  i^i  usc<l.  a 
m    permauent  image  is  produced,  by  an  (inmn  of 
H    the  mercury  with  liie  silver;  when  other  vapors 
^     are  usod,  the  tmiige  quickly  vanishes.    But  per- 
haps the  most  surprifing  thin^  of  all  i>t,  that 
after  the  image  has  vanished,   it  eon  be  rrpro- 

•  Ins  latter  wriiisa  by  him  to  Sir  Dnvid  Br(>w»- 
ict— wbicli  WB  hat'u  >vai>— lin  stairs  ttiat  tie  hsi 
found  tba  fi>llowin[{  invirinbljr  to  laccciMl.  He 
plnr<>*  «  irntll  camera  obscura,  furnhb(>d  wiib  a 
Ictqa  or  vary  Mimll  apaftura*  under  the  moon  in  nny 
of  bar  Mnert.  nnd  makes  h«r  imngu  fall  upon  n 
plsie  of  iWiofl  li/l'rr,  which  bat  bona  proviuutly 
cspnw>d  In  Gurlnin  viipors  noted  Iwt'iw.t  Tlio  moon 
barinf  passed  ovar  ths  plata,  bo  oubjcati  (b«  pUte 
In  ths  vs[x>r  of  iiiMfcui/,  siid  obiaiiit  s  rsry  olrar 
rejirewntntinn  oI'  b«r  jisib- — It  innf  here  lie  re- 
maikaJ,  itifit  tbertt  If  nn  n^oiMiity  l<ir  s;]i)poiin(i 
M"*«!i'*  cipcrimcrit*  lo  \jv  ^illneion"  t>ccaii«a  an 
Bliempt  to  rep^-ai  tUcm  msv  fail.  White  it  is  pro- 
per, of  coiir*e,  ti3  I>n  ({iiBcdad  sgaitiii  both  voluniary 
and  uivoluniary  deception,  ihera  can  be  no  doulii 
that  nieo  PzpmimeniR  of  tbu  nature  often  fail,  or 
all  ti'tt  fiiil,  nL  lir*l,  wiih  ntbers  than  thediwoytirsr*, 
and  y«t  are  t'nund  to  he  tnio  phenomena  allfr  all. 
Saeti  wmi  the  case  with  Mr.  Fox  TaltMt's  experi- 
iRsnts  in  ptr>ii'>i:rsphy,  which  anme  of  the  moit  In- 
(cniou*  practirnt  men  of  fcienca  in  ihs  country 
vainly,  for  some  tuns,  aitompied  to  imitate. 
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duced  by  being  a^in  breathed  upon  ornibjecled 
to  other  v.ipur,  atid  litis  opo"  ana  over  offoinj  a« 
ojien  us  tiuty  Ik  fienred. 

An  account  of  Dr.  Moser^s  discovery  wasfiv- 
en  n  few  months  ago  in  the  Pnrifj  Ac-ndenij  ol' 
^iciences,  and  harl  the  etTccl  of  cnlling  from  M. 
BregucL  the  celebrated  watchmaker  ofthat  city, 
a  remark  highly  favorable  to  the  presumption 
thai  it  is  true.  M.  Bre^iuet  stated  uml  he  had 
freuucnlly  observed,  upon  iJic  polished  iansr 
Atirlace  of  the  gold  case^tc  of  his  flat  wutrlit^  tlie 
name  of  his  haiis^  plainly  and  legibly  mark- 
ed, the  impression  having  been  received  from 
the  eng-rared  fetters  of  the  covering  of  the  works, 
whirh  did  not  touch  the  case.* 

Miner  infers  froin  bis  observations  that  there 
is  LnLtcht  LiGHT~a  bold  idea,  which,  if  it  be- 
comes an  cHtnblinhed  truth  in  science,  nnut  im- 
laortalizc  hia  name.  He  conceives  that  light 
enters  into  and  resides  in  boriics,  or  is,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  in  them,  and  may  yet,  aller  remaining 
in  them  many  years,  be  capable  of  exhibiting  its 
action.  He  vails  this  Hffhi  j.-roper  lo  bodia.  and 
4iows  reasons  for  distinguishing  il  from  both 
I^osphoresoence  and  ihelighl  of  those  rnys  of 
whii^Ii  the  retina  is  not  sensible.  He  says  it  is 
ill  all  itii  elfecle  the  some  as  ordinary  lighL  In 
two  plates  exposed  to  each  other,  tlial  the  one 
may  caich  an  image  from  the  other,  nearness  is 
necessary,  because  otherwise  the  rays  would 
diva-fre,  and  prr>duce  a  confused  imagvLt  Hoar 
strnngo  to  think  of  a  divergence  ol'  rays  from  a 
substaoco  placed  in  what  our  senses  would  call 
absolute  durkne&s  ;  for  example,  betweea  the 
works  and  case  of  a  watch  !{ 

Thewt  phenomeoa  are  not  cnrioug  only  for 
ih«>ir  reference  to  the  novel  idea  of  latent  light, 
but  OS  an  addition  lo  Ihe  wonders  of  that  per- 
haps most  wonderful  of  all  modem  inventions, 
ihe  fth'MuprafjJiir  and  Das^ierreotype  yrocaset, 
VVtiut  wc  have  hilhertn  seen  of  tins  process  ii 
ihu  production  of  an  image  urwter  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  light:  the  experiments  of  Mi>«er 
give  an  image  by  the  agency  of  a  degree  of 
tight  below  the  power  of  our  senses  lo  appre- 
hend ;  and  which  we,  tlierefure,  fur  n'anl  of  a 
better  trnn,  call  latent  li^ht.  This  is  a  remark- 
able ext'josion.  indeed,  ot  what  we  not  long  ago 
knew  ol'the  powers  of  light :  we  now  know  tlut 
it  will  act  B«  a  medium  through  which  tlie  image 
of  one  object  may  be  iroprcsted  on  another,  lh« 
impression  possessing  durability  in  proportion 
to  Ihe  conditions  of  the  iniprefsed  aurmcc  ;  and, 
more  Ihnn  thii,  rapahlfnf being  reiiroduced  after 
it  hat  runu/i^f/,  aitdthiU  aererat  times  over,  ^or 

*  Alhpnrpum  neporl,  September  10,  1$43. 

t  Loiter  nf  Dr.  M'it«T.  .MS. 

{  The  i  lea  of  latttnt  light  corT«rpnnda  wllb  Rn 
r-ipinion  of  Netvtnn,  ibst  Ittfbt  enternl  the  aorfsce 
'.f  olmrcoal,  and  never  was  bronirhl  mit  ngnin, 
Thrrv  arc  nilmr  phennmona  temling  (o  ibe  tame 
coDchMinn,  s»  ilist  nitrous  ocid  gas.  in  a  gla«s  lube, 
on  buitij;  exposed  to  heal,  chnnKea  from  a  transpa* 
fcni  yrll<iw  to  an  apar|uo  red.  The  blood  of  a  pa- 
liont  under  indammeiion,  e%'erled  from  a  cup  with 
a  green  (lower,  presents  vermilion  images  of  the 
tl'iwer  relieved  upon  iho  dark  ground  of  ihp  clot. 
And,  to  preclud-:  all  doubt  as  to  tho  cbaracior  of 
(he^e  imager,  we  nre  assnr^d  by  a  medical  friend 
that  be  has  produced  them  by  green  coloring  oa  the 
tide  0/ a  f/oij  cup. 
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is  even  Uii«  nil.    The  Dogucrrcolvnc  ppocpss, 
till  a  vpry  recent  period,  iTid,  like  L)r.  Moser's 
cxperiiiiciilM,  rpquirc  n-hat  mny  he  called  n  r.nn- 
ciifeniblc  time  lo  produce  it£  I'tittcta  ;  tliat  b  10 
«fty,  it  required  a  few  seconds  nl  Icnat,  and  only 
Btill  obJL'cu  could  be  tiikt-n  n-iiti  acrunicy.    Bui 
K^asl  yciJr,  by  ilie  npniicaiioii   n^  clcctrtrjly,  M. 
)ngucrrt!  matle  his  plates  ea  Mnsitive,  that  letai 
than  a  tecoud  became  nrcesvary  lo  produce  the 
image>     Indeed,  eo  small  a  space  of  limt:  witB 
j«quir«<l.  that  no  mechanical  orrantrenient  could 
[^  contrived  to  eubmil  lite  pl.ite  inslujtlaneoiui^ 
Ittnouffh;  the   coiteequencc  of  which    wne,    llmt 
me  part  wiih  overdutit;  hcfurc  the  'r<:iil  wus  sub- 
j^nitted,  nud  it  wns  found  necetiiinry  to  lake  iiiean» 
[to  dull  or  IcMien  the  sensilivt-nefw  of  the  plnt£«.' 
[pomitdy,  tlic  npplicalion  of  electririty   would 
Einakc  a  much  lesi  space  of  lime  nece«?ar>'  for 
'even  talent  lijjht  to  produce  imajren.    The  Dh- 
guerreotypc  process  is  evidently  only  in  its  in- 
fancy.   Within  the  iast  few  nionlhs.  Sir  John 
pUcrDchcl  haa  been  experimenting  wiih  pn|iL*r 
imirfocea  prepared  in  two  iliffprmt  wajn,  by  one 
^of  which  ne  produces  imjtreKeione  which  mny  be 
ibrought  up  from  fcuntneim  to  diaiinctRfsa  by  re- 
f^eaied  vaxhtngA,  whilu  by  the  other  lie  creatrR 
tpotilire  piclures,  which  fude  iu  a   few  hours, 
'Tearing  the  paper  capable  of  re-ceivuig  nthtr 
itimreMnotui.f 

Id  a  f  onvereaiion  on  Dr.  MteeHs  rxperimcnisi. 
which  look  plnce  nl  ibe  meeting  of  the  Britiush 
Associfition  at  Mnnchwuer,  Sir  JnJm  JlerBchel 
called  particular  attention  lo  rhe  re produreuhili- 
ty  of  tlie  piclurcB,  and  conllrnied  Llie  fart  by 
drawing  from  his  porketoneof  his  own  picturem. 
which  he  said  was  then  invisible,  but  might  be 
miide  viitihle  by  being  phiced  over  ihe  «ipor  ol 
muriatic  gas.  After  a  lime,  he  ^aid  the  image 
would  affain  vanish,  but  a  reapplication  of  the 
gas  would  bring  it  again  into  sight  He  ex- 
plained  that  the  pn|HT  hitd  been  washed  in  a 
eertnin  vegcldblc  potuticn,  which  miule  it  eiu- 
ccptible  ol  such  pictures.  He  aUo  adverted  to 
tlic  remarkable  fact,  that  the  muriatic  jras  is  per- 
fectly coIorleM.  He  then  a«lded,  ^- Mlpht  tiol 
the  retina  itttrlf  be  affected  in  a  somrtphiii  simi- 
lar nuumer?  Th»  impressions  made  u|>on  it 
were  gone  in  u  mumciiC.  Might  not  those  iiii- 
presBions  on  tlie  retina  he  produced  by  a  sort  ol 
photograpltic  iippitralUB?  The  number  ofqucs- 
liuiw  uridiiig  on  llitij  topic,'*  he  said,  "  were  lilie- 
iy  lo  render  it  a  most  elecirifying  topi*  among 
pliiloeophera."  Kir  David  Brewaler  corsidercil 
tiit  remark  of  Sir  John  Hcrsi.hel,  as  '■hn%-ing 
an  important  bearing  011  the  phili»»ojiby  tif  the 
tenses,  The  muiueiu  it  wn«  mi-niinned  in  the 
hearing  of  any  one  acquainted  with  llic  physi- 
ological iiclion  of  tliu  retina,  he  would  ttee  n 
crowd  of  facts  referable  lo  it.  He  should  men- 
tion one  fact  which  appeared  to  he.  explained  by 
it  After  being  orcsenl  at  a  few  of  ihe  mpcliiigs 
of  the  Aisfiociation,  where  ihero  had  been  so 
many  white  faces,  a  mass  of  white  fucoi  had  at 
length  become  impreased  on  liia  retina.  Each 
face  had  three  blacx  spots  on  it,  two  for  the  vycf 
and  ono  ibr  the  moutli.    For  two  days,  the^e 

*  AlheniDiiin  Report,  July  17,  tS4l. 

t  Letter  of  Sir  Jobn  Beiscbel,  AlbeoBiUD,  Ad- 
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objrcis  nitted  before  hlfi  eyt^s.    He  could  not 
<liviineuit>h  the  whitest  face  in  the  com]ini>y^ 
iVom  5ie  darkesL     Here  wait  a  picture  coniiiv 
ing  longer  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the 
linn  being  longer  impressed-    In  some   ran 
lie  had  b«en  enabled  in  tear  off"  the  mnek.  nt 
till  up  theiie  blank  faces  with  individual    \i\ 
nt'sses."     The*:e  remarks  of  ilie  Hritifih  philo»c 
pliers  have  since  been  found  to  coinritle  Hit 
views  entertained  by  Dr  Mosrr,  mid  winch 
bus  expre^ed  in  a  paper  puhht^hed  at  Bt'din. 

That  the  iniprcraiouB  on  ihe  n-iinu  arc  rbot 
ernpljic  processes,  in,  we  uliould  say,  by 
means  unlikely.  Many  pjienomeiia,  long  l>*fol 
the  world,  perfectly  harmonise  with  tiurh 
idea.  The  sixth  ot  a  moment,  ia,  we  belie 
the  apace  of  time  which  iheFC  imprestionK 
main  in  an  ordinary  stnio  of  health  ;  hence, 
may  rennnd  uiiRricnliHc  renders,  sveh  pheni 
mcna  ns  that  of  a  lighted  olick  inakinc  a  Or 
arc  when  waved  quickly  to  and  fit*.  The  rji 
then,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  its  ordinary  sbiie, 
plate  or  speculum  prepored  to  receive,  and 
lain  for  tluil  detinile  portion  of  time,  uny  iaia| 
thrown  upon  it.  Amongst  relative  phenot 
the  mind  very  quickly  li?litfi  upon  a  well^mc 
one  reconleu  by  Dr  Durwin :  '•  I  covered 
pnp«»r  about  foflr  inches  square  with  yellow,  ai 
with  a.  pen  liiied  with  n  blue  color,  wrote  U| 
the  miodte  of  it  tlie  word  BAISKtf  in  cnpitai 
and  sitting  with  my  bni^k  to  tlie  buu,  fixed 
eyes  for  a  minute  exactly  ii]ioa  the  centre  of  tl 
letter  N  in  the  word.  After  shutting  my  eyes, 
ami  ehading  them  somewhat  with  my  hand,  tha_ 
word  was  diisUnclly  seen  in  the  ppectrum  in  yi 
low  colors  on  a  blue  ground;  nnil  then,  on  o[ 
ing  my  eyes,  on  a  yellowish  wall  at  twenty  F'ei 
dislttnce,  the  mngnitied  name  of  BANKS  n| 
iwarpil  on  the  wall  writlen  in  golden  characteri 
Dr.  Abercromby  records  a  similar  inntance:  •' 
friend  of  mine  had  been,  one  day.  looking 
lenscly  nt  a  small  print  of  tlie  Virgin  and  ObiU 
and  had  sat  bending  over  it  for  some  tm>e. 
mii'ing  his  head,  he  was  startled  by  pi^rceivit 
nt  the  furlhcr  end  of  the  npartment  a 
ligun-  of  tbn  size  of  life,  with  a  child  in  h< 
Tnc  first  feeling  of  surprise  linving  suhaii 
instantly  traced  the  tourer  of  the  ilUi(iion,'al 
remarked  that  the  figure  corresponded  exaci 
with  that  which  he  had  contemplated  In  tl 
print,  being  what  painleni  call  a  IciucHl  ftgui 
in  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  urc  not 
preRented.  I'he  illusiou  continued  diMtinel 
about  two  minutes.''*  In  Dr.  Darwin's  r-ai 
there  was,  we  believe,  only  the  ordinary  ar.li< 
of  the  cyo  inexhibiting  thedpftctnim  of  ilie  ae 
dental  colors:  in  such  mstances  a«  that  rwf 
by  T>r.  -Abercromby,  and  described  by  Sir  Dai 
Brewster,  there  is  probably  rome  rxtmordiii: 
phenomena,  by  which  the 'im|'reffion,  a  cimi 
image,  is  rendered  iwrmtuieitt ;  we  ean  rai 
conceive  it  lo  be  some  phenomenn  in  orj 
pathology  nnalogous  to  iho  woehiog  of  a  j 
with  a  solution. 

But  is  it  u|>on  the  retina,  or  the  retliiA 
that  the  iinpresaion  lingers?    '*Inregitrd' 
ocular  spectra,"  soys  Dr.  Abcrcronby,  "i 

'  Ab«rcroinby'i  rnqauies  C0Bc«mlog  Uw  laid- 
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fad  of  n  very  iinfrtilar  nature  anpeara  to  hnvn 
'>ci*n  firnl  nh-tftrveif  by  Sir  luaan  Npwton  ;  name 

,•.  Ihnt  when  he  promicc.l  a  B[K'r[rtim  of  the  Fiin 
i  ty  looking  at  it  with  the  rij^hi  eye,  the  left  licinjf 
[covt^rcJ,  upon  uncovering  the  tcfl,  anil  tookinfr 

ipon  a  wnitc   grmind,    aitperlnirn  of  the  ttm 
tfrn  mlh    tt  a!ao.     He   likewUu   Required 
iwpr  iifrpcallmg  ihRsnecira  ader  ihey  hnil 
ivhrrn  hn  wRnt  into  triR  dnrk.  and  ilirectPti 
»ind  inlfinwiy,  'oi  irAw  a  man  looks  earn- 

tily  to  tff.  a  (bin^  Vftiivh  is  diffiyuU  In  br  greit.'' 

Jv  repealing  ihew  cxperimenu?  frequentty,  euch 
Inn  eQeet  n'aa  produced  upon  bJB  eycti,  Mhut  for 
[eotnc  months  ufler,'  he  ctiytt,  '  the  opcclruni  ol' 
■ttie  kun  bcgiin  to  return,  an  often  atl  begnn  to 
[meditnte  upon  the  phenomi^nii,  even  though  I 
lltty  inbeJnl  mitltii^ht  ivilh  my  ctiriainsdrAwn.'" 
i^oes  not  this  gcerii  to  impiv  that,  if  on  nrliial 
limpn^enion  of  any  kind  ia  mailc,  it  mu>>l  be  upnn 
•  iiornething  bcyonrl  tlw  reiiiia,  somuthinif  com- 
fnind'ta^  both  the  oull'.-in  wh'TC  the  reiiiuu  art- 
[nlacc«t;  uimhi  ihut  iiilemitl  nervoim  tmhiitiirtrejin 
(■hort,  whirh  rorma  the  medium  or  orgaaifim  ol 
<liiind  itiicll*? 

Th«tr«  are  certainly  many  pBychological 
[iihenoinrna  which  seem  to  bear  a  curious  ana- 
lioev  10  lh<^?e  imn^T'^-niakin^  proncrtice  at'  li^ht. 

For  inntancc,  "  the  distincl  recollection  ol'a  IKci 
Lis  fff^ncrally  in  proportion  lo  Ihe  intensity  with 
linrhich  il  ha«  been  conl«m))liHcd.''*  Suppose 
\idlaition  lo  be  a  frrcnter  thnn  usual  devL*[op- 
M  ofelectric  nciion  in  the  brain,  howntranue- 
dltin  Kcem  the  recent  exprriraeni*  of  Da- 
rre!    When  ailrniion  is  lon^iid.  or  vrhen 

ine  if  in  a  BUitc  ol  reverie,  somcttuni;  ii  «aid  by 
neighbor :  you  are  not  conscious  of  more  ihnn 
It  s»mc  one  hns  Hpolirn;  hul  in  u  few  Rrrotida. 

>r  perhnpi  miiiulcH,  by  an  elFiirl,  the  wordft  are 
rreciillf'd.  May  not  this  Ue  dimply  an  clpcirir 
lutlim  u|Mtn  Rome  impr'^^.iihlp  medium  within, 
"bclbr*  the  photo'irapliic  impM-esion  had  tiidfd, 
neatphing  op  iia  nhrinltiiisr  lintji  ?  Newton  could 
irer^ill  >bc  speclra  by  inlen«rly  looking  for  tlient^ 
Lor  nitfdiiatinff  upon  ihcm  ;  so.  hy  an  effort  of  the 
Finiad.  do  we  recall  to  memory  n  fact  wliich  we 
EoTtcJi  knew,  hul  urhii-h  has  been  forttnlten.  To 
jwntc  down  any  thini;  we  may  wiali  to  r«'mom- 
.b«^r.  or  I"  l»'«m  it  frnni  print  orwrilin^,  ia  nr- 
[knnwled>{ed  to  be  the  most  ready  mennii  of  ar- 
ttiiiirmK  it  by  heart.  A  romrdian,  acriislomcd 
tio  Biudv  hiB  p''>f**  dclihenitcly,  and  who  remem- 
(bered  tlicm  uflcrwantv  without  ellort,  had  on  one 

oncniion  to  »IuJy  "iin  very  hurriedly.     Tliiw  part 

immediately  nlYer  iliit-ipix-nred  from  hiii  mind. 
♦'  When  qn**fIionoil  respecUnii  the  mentil  pro- 
'  ce««  wbirli  he  employed  the  Gr»l  lime  he  per- 
Iftiriiutd  this  pFirt.  hi'  s'ajd  that  he  lost  oiirhl  en- 
Ftin:ly  of  the  niilieni'/',  and  gremeil  in  have  noth- 

jntl  brrnre  him  hut  the  pajrs  of  the  b*)o!t  fVoni 

rhirh  he  had  li-ornt  it.  and  tlial  if  any  thin^  h.id 

Kcurred  lo  iiilemipt  thit^  diiiwion.  lie  should  Iiave 

itoppcd  ioBtantly.' t     And  Sir  James   Markin- 
»n,  who  ctiuld  repeal  wlinle  pa/esofn  Iionk  nn 
Lihe  Brownoninnuy^ilem  wliieh  he  had  ri'nd  ihtriy 

fciir*  befiire,  nlwiiys  arknowlod^'ed  that  he  wac 
by  a  recollection    of  ihc  actual  nppoar- 

Jnen  of  lt>c  |m:;eii  ofihe  book  tlaelf.     The  sipiin 

[of  Ihouifhl,  we  may  auppove.  are  more  easily  re- 

^DienibiTcd  tliau  the  direct  Uioughl  itaelf,  because 

*  Abotciomby.  t  Jdo/tt. 
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they  are  objects — tilings  producing  a  clear  pho- 
ingraphic  inia^,  *o  lo  «i>eak,  on  tite  brain. 
Men  ill  a  ptirlially  difca^ieLl  or  inUrm  condition 
losit  the  recollection  of  words,  or  of  names,  but 
reniembor  tliin;;fl  aod  persons.  They  know  Uie 
friend  they  meet,  but  liiey  aianot  prrnouncc  hi« 
name.  I'r.  Aborcromby  lells  of  »  geiillenian 
who  "roidd  not  be  nmde  to  nmlertttand  the 
namrt  of  nn  ohjeel,  if  it  wa<t  npoken  to  him,  hut 
underiitortil  ii  perleclly  when  it  was  written.  Hi< 
mental  fncultiea  were  to  entire,  thai  he  ivas  cn- 
•jajfed  in  ai^  extensive  ajjricullural  concerns,  and 
he  innnafutl  them  with  perfect  corrcctnen  by 
means  of  a  remarkable  contrivance.  lie  kept 
before  him,  in  the  room  where  lie  tramncte^I 
btMinen,  a  Ii»l  of  the  words  which  were  most 
ant  looeciir  in  his  inlcreourse  with  his  workmen. 
When  any  of  them  wiahed  tocommunieale  with 
him  upon  any  subject,  he  tirst  heard  what  tha 
workman  ha^i  to  «tay,  but  without  urkleratund- 
in^  him  further  tliun  simitly  to  caieh  the  word*. 
Hu  then  turned  to  the  words  in  the  writ- 
len  list,  and  wAenerer  tfiep  m«i  Au  eyi%  A« 
undertiootl  tkfm  perfecthj."  Here,  clearly,  a 
certain  menial  power  was  wanting.  But  the 
power  of  rec4>ivin^  a  direct  imprevsion  from  an 
object  remained  nonnd,  and  was  used.  What 
was  thin  but  having  to  repeat  every  time  thofio 
rneesages  between  objects  in  the  external  world 
and  the  inner  powers  of  mind,  which  usually  be- 
come unnecessary  in  a  mature  inleltect,  from  bo 
much  comintf  to  be  fixed  and  understood  7  It 
wa«  like  Herschcrs  pliolographic  paper,  or 
MOscr'a  pinles,  where  some  common  vapor  wa« 
iiKi'd.  Obi  men  penerallv  remember  recent 
events  lensl  perfectly.  This  may  be  eimply 
owinir  U)  the  imaifes  in  early  life  having  been 
impressed  on  what  was  in  a  more  fit  etaic  lo  re- 
.■cive  them,  or  having  been  heller  wcured  after 
tlu-y  were  iniprewiie<n  A  nilver  plate  bearing  a 
if'jod  photographic  image,  of  three  years'  sland- 
ing,  fixed  with  the  fumes  of  mercury,  or  nitrate 
'd'lsilver.  may  be,  in  romparifon  with  a  piece  of 
Ilerr-herfl  paper  which  bore  an  image  yealci^ 
ilay,  and  none  to-day,  exactly  what  an  old  man's 
memory  of  remote  events  is  to  his  recollection 
ofrrccnt  occurrences, 

There  are  in«uincee  of  temporary  Iofb  of  me- 
mory in  consequence  of  external  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  we  chance  lo  be  able  to  ad- 
vert lo  a  remarkable  example  heretofore  unrc- 
rordftd.  A  boy  of  uncnmmon  uilcntti,  who  has 
•iinee  attained  hi^h  civil  employment  in  India, 
was  boarded,  during  b(»  allendanre  at  the  nni- 
versily.  in  llie  house  nC  a  medical  gentleman, 
who  took  eliarge  of  a  few  other  youths  of  about 
(he  same  age.  Toward?  the  roneluston  of  a  ses- 
Hton,  dnring  which  he  had  sludic;*!  very  hnrd.nnd 
(he  night  before  he  wnR  to  deliver  a  prixe  essay 
lo  a  [^rlirularprofesjior.  the  young  man  was  al- 
lowed by  his  protector  to  have  a  small  supper 
party,  at  which  he  was  very  merrj'.  Next  day, 
after  giving  in  the  cway,  he  look  a  game  at  ball 
with  some  companion*,  in  the  courceof  which  he 
fcti  on  liif  rump  and  experienced  a  slight  ron- 
ritssion  of  (he  brain.  Coming  home,  he  was 
foun*!  In  talk  incoherently,  and  he  had  do  recol- 
lection of  either  the  supper  party  or  tlic  delivery 
of  Ihc  prize  eesnv.  He  wan  imm'-'UivW.W  ^xAVa 
bed  and  Wed,  ^Vvot  \m;  ipti^iitiW^ ,  ii*  m-Cc^  «o.  «^- 
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fort,  came  to  a  faint  recollection  of  these  inci- 
dents, but  remembered noUiin^f  kIijc))  took  place 

.after  (he/all  ;  ond  tlic  few  boura  which  elii|(efd 
between  that  event  an-!  the  bleeding  ronlinued 
ever  after  to  be  a  comjilcte  blank  in  his  memor)-. 
There  are  remnrkahle  instnitccfi  of  a  re>'ivaJ 
of  old  and  forffotten  imnrcseiont  in  a  vtate  of  dis- 
ensr,  parlicuTarly  wiin  rejrard  to  languages. 
*' A  nian.  nii'iilioned  by  Mr.  Abcrnethy,  bud  been 
born  in  France,  but  bad  Bpcnttlie  yrt-iiler  |>Jirl  of 

-Iiie  life  ill  EnglanJ,  and  (or  many  year*  had  en- 
tirely losi  ibe  habii  of  uppaking  French.  But 
when  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Abemeihy,  on  ac- 
count of  (he  ofTftcls  of  an  injury  of  ihe  head,  be 
always  epoke  Kirnch.  A  timilar  caRe  occurred 
in  St.  Thomas's  Ilonpital,  of  u  man  who  watt  in 
a  Ptntc  of  etiipor  in  eonM'quencc  of  an  lujury  of 
the  head.  On  his  partial  recovery,  he  «poCe  n 
languatrt?  which  nobody  in  the  hotipiial  iinder- 
■tnod,  but  which  uns  eoon  ascertimed  to  be 
'Weleli.  It  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  been 
thirty  years  nbi;ent  from  Wales,  nnd,  before  llie 
■ccident,  had  entirely  forifollen  his  native  Inn- 

fffuage.  On  bis  perfect  rccovtrj',  he  compleiely 
lor^t  his  WcUh  again,  and  recovered  ihe  Eng- 
lish lanf^ajje.  *  *  A  cane  has  b^en  related  lo 
me  of  a  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  four,  received  a 
fracture  of  tl:c  skull,  fur  ivhirli  he  underwent  tlic 
operation  of  trepan.  lie  was  at  ibe  time  in  a 
Btnle  of  perfect  stupor,  and,  after  his  recover)', 
retained  no  recollectian  cither  of  Ibe  accident  or 
the  operation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  during  tlie 
delirium  of  a  fever,  he  gave  bis  rnotlier  an  ac- 
count oi  the  operation,  and  the  iienions  who 
were  preseut  ul  it,  with  a  correct  descriplion  of 
their  ort^sa,  and  other  minute  particuUirs.  He 
had  nevr.r  br-en  obeerved  to  allude  lo  it  before, 
and  no  means  were  known  by  which  he  could 
have  acquired  the  ctrcun)«tanrce  whicit  he  nion^ 
lioned.  An  enunent  medical  friend  informs  me, 
that,  during  fever,  witliout  any  delirium,  he  on 
one  occHsiuii  repeated  lon^  p,tH>iageB  from  Ho- 
mer, which  he  could  not  do  when  in  health;  and 
another  friend  has  mentioned  to  me,  thai,  in  a 
■iiuilar  eilualiunt  tliere  were  repreeented  on  hifl 
mind,  in  a  most  vivid  manner,  the  circumstancea 
of  a  journey  in  the  Highlands,  which  he  had  per- 
formed long  before,  iiicludinu  many  uiitiute  pnr- 
ticulure  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  *  * 
An  igiiomnt  servant  girl,  rmintium'd  by  Cole- 
ridge, during  llic  delirium  of  a  fever,  repented 
paaaaacfi  from  ihcolo7ir.al  works  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Rabbiaical  Hebrew,  whirli,  being  tiiLccn 
down  and  traced  to  tlie  works  from  which  tliev 
were  derived,  were  found  to  be  repeated  witJi 
perfect  accuracy.  It  luraerl  out  tliai  nho  hn<l 
been  servant  to  a  cliTifyman,  n  man  of  much 
learning  and  peculiar  habits,  who  wa«  in  the 
practice  of  walking  Imckward*  and  forward*; 
along  a  pawJige  in  hiA  house  which  toil  to  the 
Icitchen,  and  tliere  reading  aloud  his  favorite  au- 
thors."* Of  Ibis  clasii  of  phenomena  many  oili- 
er examples  might  be  adduced.  There  is  cn- 
otlicr  cbiss,  winch  have  obtained  llic  general 
nameofc/ouAJeruri^cioT'sneM.  A  pereon  becomes 
ill,  and  at  hix  recovery  ie  found  lo  have  forgot  all 
previously -attained  knowledge.  He  bei{inM,  like 
a  diild,  with  the  alpltubui,  and  goei  througli  a 
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new  course  of  inatniction.    Suddenly,  he  rtcor- 
ers  all  tlmt  was  Iwl,  but  tias  forgot  every  nc 

idea  acquired  since  his  recovery.    In  wime  cat 
the  (wo  conditions  liave  nltemnlfd  oOenrr  il 
once.     Dr.  Henltic  menlionF  a  rlerg^'man  nh| 
on  recovering  from  an  aropleciic  atmck, 
found  to  have  tost  the  recolleciiciii  ofexaclly  . 
years;  every  thing  that  oreurred  before  that 
riod  he  remembered  perfi-clly.     He  gradi 
recovered  the  loFt  knowledge,  partly  by  a  «;« 
laneous  rerital  of  hit  memuty,  and  ]>artly 
reading  histories  of  the  period!     How  like  i.<! . 
lhi«  to  what  has  been  elated  about  Mteer's  vao- 
iahing  but  revii'sble  pictures  !  _ 

Many  of  the  recorded  phrnomrna  of  e/reaniii| 
ulsu  seem  lo  bear  a  etrong  rttution  to  the  MiM 
jTOcew*.  The  cielnphysicians  make  out  a  rk 
of  dreitms  as  consisting  of  the  revival  of  id( 
which  had  pa«Red  out  of  Ihe  min<l,  or  oppeni 
to  have  been  forgotten.  For  examj  te,  n  gem 
man,  about  to  be  cast  in  a  law-Fiiil  lor  want  ol 
particular  document  whirh  has  been  lost,  dreai 
a  dream  in  which  hit^  deceiiFt-d  father  or  mi 
oilier  tterson  appfnr»>.  and  infornih-  h'm  of 
place  in  which  it  is  deposited.  The  theory 
specting  Ruch  cases  is  that  ihe  fact  was  oi 
known,  hut  became  forgotien,  end  ibe  lofor 
lion  given  in  the  dn-nm  wae  only  a  re»urrectM 
of  tJus  deceased  piece  of  knowh-dgc.  And  ll 
w«  are  capable  of  thus  ntterly  forgetting  a  pic 
of  knowledge  which  we  once  posnesRed,  ia 
ed  by  our  frequently  being  r<-ininded  mi  " 
ikf  our  own  by  other  nirties  to  whom 
npoken  them,  but  of  which  wc  have  no  recol 
Utin.  The  revival  of  these  lost  idi-as  may ' 
only  a  physical  proce*«  in  ihe  braim  of  the  em 
nnluro  with  the  vaporing  of  an  occult  phol 
graphic  picture.  Ur.  Wuttii  hyaniicipation  gir 
n  sort  of  ctiuutcnance  lo  sucji  a  tupn(>t>ition.  wtii 
he  conjectures  "  that  those  very  liltres,  pores,! 
/7-1U.-M  of  the  brain,  which  ussidt  at  I  he  Grsi  idni 
perceptionofanv  object, are  iht  mme  whtch  1 
aUa  at  the  retyillrftiun  of  it.'"  Even  Hk;  lani 
ot  tlic  meiaphysiclRne,  vague  as  it  genenuly] 
Bcema  Blrangelv  in  harmony  willi  that  of  1 
new  science.  They  describe  couc&ptiim  and  i 
agnation  as  two  dilTerrnt  degrees  ofnctivntyi 
the  intellectunl  powers  m  reviving  pa»i  tnij 
sions.  Dr.  Brown,  the  last  and  beet  of  Uiit 
ries  of  pliiloeuphcrv,  taught  that  "there  ii  a 
uf  the  miiid  over  which  volition  hiu  no  cont 
or  a  temtency,  which  is  c^nsiaitlly  operating 
voluntarily,  lo  rnwpate  prior  J'relirtvM,  This  1 
called  Simple  Suggeeiion.  When  twu  or  1 
objects,  or  two  or  more  ihought-i,  prima 
novated,  are  present  to  Uie  ntitid,  fcclini 
laiion  nri^e  in  it  iiidependenily  ofthe 
from  u  law  or  tendency  of  tlie  mind  itsct 
he  called  Relative  Suggestion.  Luiilly, 
in  tlie  mind  a  tfUBcepiibihiv  of,  or  Iriiu 
another  distinct  chifs  of  Icclings,  cnlU 
tione,  as  Orief,  Joy,  Plenture,  Pain.  Chfcr* 
ne«*,  Wonder,  Fear,  Ueniorw,  Ae.  Tliesiej" 
ings  are  alFO  involuntnr)'.  They  arise 
in  the  mind,  when  certain  objcclB  nrc 
certain  feeling*  of  relation  perceived.'' 
an  ahstrnclol  tlie  princij)nl  |«rit>of  Dr.  Broi 
doctrinOt  which  was  given  out  thirty  yean  11, 
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lu  rolatiaa  In  these  curious  experiment  is  fuini 
flinJ  inJcwribuble,  bul  yei  it  is  inipossiblu  not  lu 

•CCi  thai  Ihcrc  iR«>»r^  rplatiun. 

The  duarierly  Review,  a  numSer  of  years 
[jigo,  contiiineil  un  nrticio  on  tlic  "Connection  of 

tnlellcctual  Operationfl  with  Organic  aciioti."  in 
rliicli  it  was  stated  thai,  "  in  certain  conditions 
|«r  t]\e  mim),  and  tvlion  the  eye  hnn  been  fur  mmc 
Ltinic  withdnvwo  from  Uic  influtnco  of  %'isil»lc 
Cfi^res.  the  impreeoioiu  u«untly  recallett  by  the 
iftct  of  volition  are  forceil  upon  it  by  c»i]se«  of 
tvrhich  we  aro  cnlirtily  ignorant,  nun  poseCM  a 

listincineM  of  outline  which  peniiite  ua  to  mb- 
[ject  them  to  the  sntne  examiaalion  u  the  per- 
Vmanent  impreuioni  miide  upon  the  retina  by  the 
lection  of  highly  luminous  bodies.     Wlicn  this 

examiuati>)Q  is  carefully  made,  we  shall  find  thai 

Iff  Nrt/iv't-ji  reculteil  by  thv  vicnuuyftill'no  tkt  uio- 
l</«nf  of  thf.  hfod  and  of  the  f-)ji;  iinJ  nn:  »vp.n 

accordtri)^  to  the  very  Faino  law«  which  regulaif 
'  the  viition  of  those  itnpre«iiiotiM  wtiich  remain  on 
I  (he  retina  nfler  the  objects  which  produce  them 
withdrawn.  The  very  Ranie  result  will  be 
ined  in  the  case  of  forms  created  by  the  im- 
_  llion*  so  that  Me  tipo  Icatiing  facullit*  of  the 
ii»k/ [m*>mory  ftnd  imaginalioii]  /wr/brm  ikfir 
VoptrtUion*  thmueti  the  medium  ofth*  Qt'eans  of 
Iterue.^''  Thin  in  a  very  rcnmrknbfe  neseriion,  and 
[quite  in  harmony  with  the  view  which  we  have 
Ibikon.  If  ncQived  ns  true,  it  can  leave  little 
rrootn  for  iloubt  tlmt  mental  action  generally  is 

inextricably  connected  with  the  laws  of  some  of 

tlic  fo-called  impondemble  buJiea. 
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TBE  WANDnRINO  JEW. 

FnHnB«na«7'a  MlaccUaay. 

Wk  are  not  BOq-iainted  with  any  popular  En- 
ghsh  IwIUii  on  the  nubj«t  of  the  Wnndfriig  Jaw, 
tliwigli  thuadveattiros  of  lliis  irMmordmary  \if'tng 
lave  a/Tirie^l  iheiufcs  to  the  pooiri  ot'ilie  p-topie  in 
almost  rwjj  o'b'T  country  iti  Kuropc.  Fmnc-, 
cipr'outly,  is  rich  in  l-^g'^nds  coi]n>;cc<id  with  tliie 
fablsd  personage ;  sunirii  and  sertuous  ei]ii«l)y  n.'' 
late  the  borrors  to  which  "tlic  undying  one"  wn-t 
Dubjected.  and  the  beriisffe  ol  wo  conjoinc>d  tn 
bis  unjiaralkhtl  length  of  hfe.  Most  of  ibe  noti- 
ces are  siinoiinc'jmeiilii  ofbis  jp-.-edy  app"arancf 
I  nt  some  »pe«ificd  ptao^,  or  anecdotes  supposed  to 
have  been  filiated  by  ihoie  who  had  the  pood  for- 
t  inc  of  tnwtin^  with  him.  Ttioy  all  a^^roe  i])  dea< 
cribiii;  biro  as  affi'd.  care-worn,  with  a  whitp 
b-*anl  ofiinmpnieM'ngOn  and  grizzled  hair.  Hi» 
^rcss,  though  niTi^vd  and  torn,  wm  t>aid  to  ri'tain 
Irmcea  of  ori'.-ntiil  (inerv  i  but  he  also  worea  l<>8- 
Iber  apron,  whicli,  in  liie  tifl»;Pn'b  and  wixtc^lllh 
centunef,  was  the  iwnal  e^'iiiiance  of  laborers, 
and  th«!  lowpr  claw  of  mcclianicrf.  X<mtoU  d>; 
cln'M  that,  in  pi;miii,  he  »p|ieared  wuh  a  T<>ry 
awful  timrl;.  whien  is  not  m.-mionod  either  by  lb.- 
French  or  Gfnnanii.  Acronling  to  ibis  wortbv 
Talb'-r.  whwin  Lewis  has  followed  in  "The  Monk, 
the  jew  wort!  a  black  bandage  on  his  fbrehcad, 
wliirb  concfMiIed  a  crucifix  of  flainp,  enir  burning 
»  b'tin  that  jrew  as  fast  it  was  consnmcd.  It  is 
intlinai'-'d  that  the  fnmiliars  of  tJn-  iFirjtiititinn  liad 
onlera  to  keep  a  sharp  luokout  for  the  wanderer. 


and  timt  the  crucifix  vnt  desigoited  aa  the  mark 
by  which  he  might  be  known.  The  luquisitora 
never  caught  him;  lliougb  they  often  hod  infor- 
mation of  bis  practicing  as  a  conj'irori  and  exhibit- 
ing thn  blazing  crosa  on  bis  foreheai]  in  the  dnrk. 
— a  trick  often  practised  by  school-boys  with  a 
bit  of  pho;jphoruB.  They  arnaled,  indued,  a  juggler 
at  Seville  ;  b>tl,  on  ioquir)',  he  proved  to  be  "no 
conjuror,"  and  liad  the  good  luck  to  be  hbcraled 
after  having  endured  "ouly  the  uioderate  tor* 
lure." 

While  the  Spaniards  were  taught  to  regard  the 
Wandering  Jow  as  an  object  of  horror,  the  French 
and  Brabantine  legends  always  spoke  of  him  aa 
deserving  the  wannest  aympathy  and  compassion. 
The  Germans  invested  bim  with  eomethuig  of  a 
speculative  and  philosophic  character ;  whence 
GoeLhi_v  in  his  singular  piece,  **  Abasuenis,''  the 
iiomi'  lost  bofltoweil  upon  the  wanderer,  has  made 
ihe  Jew  a  schalastic:  cf^blcr,  strongly  attached  to 
matcrialiHrn,  particularly  m  the  shape  of  material 
comforts.  Aliosnerus  is  represented  as  having 
engaged  in  a  dialectic  controversy  with  our  Sav- 
iour, who,  provoked  by  his  insensibility  to  spiritual 
btt'a9ing!>,  senlenci's  him  to  eonlintio  in  the  life 
for  which  he  manifetila  so  dt-cided  a  preference. 
This  16  one  of  the  wnret  perversions  of  a  poetic 
legend  with  ubich  wo  are  acquainted ;  and  it  is 
sadduning  to  find  it  connected  with  so  great  a 
name. 

AhasuPrua  was  the  nama  usually  given  to  th« 
Wandering  Jew  in  tho  list  century ;  but  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  he  was  knowu 
as  Isaac  I<ackedeni  or  Lnckcdton— names  which 
point  to  an  Aniu'nrait  or  Greek  origin  of  llie  story. 
The  ChansoT),  of  which  we  are  sb^it  to  lay  a  ver* 
sion  before  our  readers,  as  nearly  in  the  original 
inetrosiitlie  structure  of  OLir  language  will  admit, 
is  believed  to  have  been  comp<Med  in  Urahant, 
rather  earlier  than  Ibe  age  of  the  Reformation. 
The  language  has  been  softened  nml  mo'lemized. 
aa  It  paiMf  d  down  the  otream  of  tradition ;  but  the 
air  poasesacs  the  psalmodic  character  of  those 
sFow  and  plaintive  chaunl-.  with  which  in  the 
Middle  .^2t«  the  relics  of  martyrs  were  venerated, 
and  the  siifTeringa  of  the  saints  lamented,  Wu 
have  preserved  in  the  traiislatioo  some  of  tfio 
rottglmofls  which  charactenzcs  the  original  ballud, 
particulnrty  in  the  vvrsea  spokca  by  tbe  burgesses 
to  the  Wanderer. 

Can  life,  witbeachirnnitiiion, 

l-'ivm  briglit  lo  dnrkesi  bac, 
Sbow  one  of  worse  cuuitiiioti 

Than  ihe  poor  Waiidcriug  Jew  1 
HdW  hurrid  is  hi&  6iaiel 
His  w ret c lied oeas  how  great  I 

One  day.  before  the  city 

Of  BniiweU,  in  Brabant. 
We  taw,  with  fear  and  pity, 

Tliiiman  of  cotiiririswant, 
And  ne'er  before  our  sighi 
Was  bcaid  lo  long  and  while 

Hi«  );.irment5,  torn  and  streamjDR, 
Tbe  winds  eould  not  wilhsucd, 

And  we  knew  by  bis  seeming 
He  cam-;  from  Eastern  land : 

A  IcAihern  bag  before 

He,  like  some  wurkman,  «ore  ! 
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We  said,  "  Good-morrow,  maMer! 

One  little  momeiiiiitay, 
Aad  tell  us  the  disaster 

Which  has  brooght  you  this  way. 
Come,  do  not  plead  excase, 
Nor  sympathy  refuse." 
Then  he  replied,  "  Believe  mcj 

I  suffer  bitter  wo; 
Incessant  irarels  grieve  me ; 

No  rest  for  me's  below ; 
A  respite  I  hare  never, 
But  inarch  on,  on  for  ever  [' 

"  Come,  join  us,  good  old  father  I 

And  drtok  a  cup  of  ale ; 
We've  come  out  here  together 

On  porpose  to  regale! 
And,  if  you  'II  be  our  guest, 
We  'U  give  you  of  the  best." 

"  I  cannot  take  your  profler, 

I  'm  hurried  on  by  Pale ; 
But  for  yourhearty  offer 

My  gratitude  id  great. 
Illever  bear  in  mind 
Straogers  so  guod  and  kind." 

"  You  seem  so  very  aged, 
Thai,  loolciDg  on  with  lean:, 

We  find  ourselves  engaged 
Id  guessing  at  joui  years. 

We'd  ask,— if  not  too  bold,— 

Are  you  a  century  old  V 

"  Years  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
Have  roll'd  above  my  bead 

Since  Fpte  has  kept  me  3UDder,d 
Both  from  the  quick  and  dead  1 

I  was  twelve  years  that  morn 

When  Christ  our  Lord  was  born  I" 

"  Are  you  that  man  of  sorrow, 
To  whom,  our  authors  write. 

Grief  comes  with  every  morrow, 
And  wreichedne^  at  night? 

Oh  !  let  us  know— are  you 

Isaac,  the  Wandering  Jew  J" 

"  Yesi  Isaac  Lackedfon 

To  me  was  given  for  name, 

And  ibe  proud  hill  of  Ziun 
As  place  of  birth  I  claim. 

Children  !  in  me  yoa  view 

The  hapless  Wandering  Jew  t 

"  Good  Lord  !  how  sad,  how  weary 
This  length  of  life  is  found  I 

Now,  for  the  fifth  time,  hear  ye  I 
I've  paced  the  earth's  wide  round  1 

All  else  to  rest  have  gone, 

But  I  must  still  live  on  I 

"  I've  cast  me  in  the  occean — 
The  waves  refused  to  drown  ; 

I've  faced  the  storms  commotion 
In  heaf en's  darkest  frown; 

But  elemental  strife 

Went  by,  and  left  me  life,! 

"  I've  pans'd  through  fields  of  battle, 
Where  men  in  thousands  fell; 

While  the  artillery's  rattle 

Peal'd  fonb  their  funeral  knell: 

The  mangling  shell  and  shot 

Whizz'd  by,  and  harm'd  me  not  I 

■*  Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic 
I've  eeen  the  fever  spread. 

Where  orphans,  driven  frantic, 
Lay  dying  on  the  dead  : 

I  gazed  with  hope,  not  fear; 

But  still  death  came  not ''near. 


"  I  have  no  borne  to  bide  me  ; 

No  wealth  can  I  display  ; 
But  nnknown  powers  provide  me 

Five  farthings  every  day. 
This  always  is  my  store, 
'Tis  never  less  nor  more!'' 

"  We  used  to  think  your  story 

Was  but  an  idle  dream  ; 
But,  when  thus  wan  and  hoary, 

^d  broken-down  you  seem, 
The  sight  cannot  deceive. 
And  we  the  tale  believe. 

"  But  you  must  have  offended 

Most  grievously  our  God ; 
Whose  mercy  is  extended 

To  all  on  earth  who  plod : 
Then  tetl  us  for  what  crime 
You  bear  his  wrath  sublime  t" 

'"Twas  by  my  rnsh  behavior 

I  nrouglit  this  fearful  scathe  : 
As  Christ,  our  Ixtrd  and  Saviour, 

Was  passing  on  to  death. 
His  mild  request  I  spurn'd, 
liis  gentle  pleading  scom'd. 

"  Beneath  the  cross  when  sinking, 

He  pass'd  before  my  door  1 
From  the  crowd's  in.sults  shrinking. 

He  stepp'd  the  threshold  o'er, 
And  maoe  a  mild  request 
That  I  would  let  him  rest. 

" '  Begone  r  said  I, '  thou  vile  one  ( 

Move  on,  and  meet  thy  fate, 
I  know  it  would  defile  one 

To  suffer  Ibee  to  wait; 
Blasphemer!  haste!  begone! 
To  death— to  death  move  on  1'  " 

"  Then  Jesus,  turning  mildly. 

Look'd  on  my  angry  brow, 
And  said, '  Tliuu  speakest  wildly, 

For  onward,  loo,  must  thou! 
March  onward!  'lisihydcom, 

And  TABHT  TILL  I  COMe!' 

"  A  secret  force  expell'd  me 

That  instant  from  my  home; 
And  since  thf:  doom  ha.-:  held  me 

Unceasingly  to  roam; 
For  neither  day  nor  night 
Must  check  my  onward  flight. 

"  Furewell,  ye  pitying  strangers ! 

For  I  must  now  away  ; 
Ye  cannot  know  the  dangers 

Which  menace  my  delay: 
Farewell,  ye  kindly  men  1 
We  never  meet  again  !" 

Thus  ends  this  most  singular  and  beautiful  1tt< 
^rnd,  in  which  the  aimplicily,  and  almost  rugged* 
nesa,  of  the  style,  greatly  enhances  the  miracle  of 
the  story.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  historical  authority  for  the  legend  ;  but 
the  Wand(?Fing  Jew  may  be  regarded  us  an  alle- 
gorical impersonation  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  which,  since  the  death  ofJesuu  Christ,  haa 
been  outcast  and  wandering  amons-  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  still  subject  to  that  rearfbl  imprecation. 
'■Hia  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children !" 
The  words  "  Tarry  tlioii  till  I  come"  were  actually 
addressed  to  the  apostle  St  John ;  and,  as  tbu 
evangelist  himself  informs  us,  they  led  many  of  the 
disciples  to  believe  that  St.  John  'frould  be  one  of 
those  who  should  be  found  alive  at  the  secood  com- 
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ing  of Uie  Blessiih.  Another  prophcctic  Jeclanlion 
ofour  I-nrd  wraBwmiliirly  minutidcra^ood  :  "  Vvnly 
1  ny  notu  jaa,  thnt  Ihrrc  be  avmv  of  iheni  which 
sUimJ  tiirt;  wliicli  hIiaM  iidI  tnslcuf  dL-atli  until  thrv 
have  («en  th«  kingilimi  oCGinl  comn  willi  powtr.'' 
Tliis  prD]])i«cy,  wlilch  ihi-  hpsl  coinmcniAtora  Apply 
lo  the  dt-elrucUon  of  Jerusalem,  wac,  by  ninny 
Greek  ChriKtiaiis.  guppofc-d  lo  rcft^r  to  thu  second 
ndveiit;  and  Itio  story  of  the  Waodcrinj;  Jew  wu 
proJmtily  invi-nlL-d  lu  siiti)Hirt  llie  trutli  oTUk  inter- 
prvlaixin.  This  was  Very  naturally  sug^ted  to 
tlie  Grgi-ks  by  lln;ir  own  iwliontil  Icjjend  of  Pro- 
melhcUA,  wtio*iT  immnrlalily  of  wo,  fctlu'rcd  lo  thu 
TOeks  of  ihi-  Cauca^iiP,  willi  a  viiltiiro  (■ternalty 
preying  upon  his  liver,  had  heva  retidorrd  familiar 
to  ilxHti  by  tiio  noblest  poem  lliat  cvor  proceeded 
from  an  uninspired  pen. 

The  Bret  direct  mention  of  tlie  Wanderings  Jew 
dales  in  tJie  yvai  1*^15.  vvlivn  his  slory  was  made 
known  to  iKe  k-anicd  of  that  dny  by  an  Amionian 
prclftli^  who  anna  an  a  pilj^rimnife  to  the  n-licjt  of 
tlic  Faiiitf,  which  the  ('niiiaders  had  brought  from 
the  Ix'vani  lo  KoglatMl.  Accordin;,'  lo  thia  cpi^co- 
paJ  piljrrim,  who  arerred  That  hu  had  eccn  and  con- 
vrraed  wiili  the  wand'>rer,  the  name  of  the  haptcea 
3ew  was  Cartopbilun ;  a  iism^  which  not  a  little 
itrengthcna  ihc  th«>ry  of  ttie  Grpfk  origin  of  thir 
kgfttM.  He  was  a  subordinate  officer  in  Pilate's 
tourt ;  otic  oftJic  many  chronicles  which  hare  ro- 
p>«tcd  tlio  Btor;-,  calls  him  •'  ihe  cncr ;"  and,  when 
Jcaus  was  conduinned,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow 
Dti  the  back,  and  pucihinj;  him  towards  the  infuriate 
crowd,  exclaimed,  "  On  with  llice  Josua  !  where- 
Core  dost  ihou  tarrj-  !'*  Jc-aus  turiicd  round,  and, 
With  a  severe  accent,  replied,  "  I  go ;  but  thnu 
oiost  tsrry  until  I  coma !"'  The  doom  was  no  soon- 
er  pronounced  than  Cartophiliis  found  liimsetf  ir- 
resistibty  hurried  onwards  from  his  family  and 
TriendF,  com(tcl)cd  to  bu  a  vagabond  and  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  ever  finding  any 
rt'la»*tion  from  tus  toiU.  After  wundurinif  ovir  the 
iibole  of  iho  EosT,  he  was  converted  ami  bsptitcd 
by  tlio  sarao  Ananias  who  baptized  Hl  Paid,  wh>;ii 
be  took  the  namo  of  Jus(!ph.  Uanti&m,  however, 
could  not  efface  the  curse;  he  still  continues  his 
trratic  lifo,  and  looks  daily  for  the  second  coming 
of  ihc  Messiah.  Ever)*  hundred  yeard  be  is  seized 
with  a  strange  malady,  which  brings  him  lo  the 
very  point  ofdoalli ;  but,  after  rciimintng  for  scircral 
days  in  a  trance,  ho  awaken,  restored  lo  the  same 
conditii>n  of  youth  and  heattii  which  ho  posaeMcd 
when  he  insulted  our  Saviour.* 

The  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  re- 
lating this  k'fend,  changed  the  name  of  Jovifph  into 
Isaac  Lockvuinnor  Lacl[<.-dion,  and  oiiiitttd  tlie  fine 
jucident  nf  hi«  periodical  rtiiuvutioii.  Thv  ballad 
which  we  liavc  iraiislaled  is  fuii'ided  on  this  version 
of  tiie  story,  which  was  tfencrally  received  in  Bra- 
^fcani.  Indeed,  he  risiledtliis  cnuolry,  according  to 
the  Drabaniinu  ClironicU',  in  1070.  Notwiilislard- 
g  th(r  nit'Aiin''K8  of  his  npjnrtl,  Uv  wad  found  to  be 
man  of  superior  edncatiun,  for  "  liy  spoke  belter 
paniah  than  any  iioblcinan  in  the  cuurt  of  the 
like  of  Alva." 

Goelhi-'s  traveetioorihe  story  is  derived  from  an 

ier  sppvarnnoe  of  the  Wandering  Jew  in  Kn- 

pe*  On  the  Easier  Sund-iy  of  the  year  l&l'i,  two 

*  Qoodwln  hax  (nirodoced  this  p.irtof  the  legend 
lulo  hts  singalsr  romance  of  Se.  Leua. 
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German  studonls  encountered  him  in  a  church  in 
Hamburgh,  listening  to  the  acrmon  with  gnat  at* 
lent  lull  ond  devotion.  He  was  a  very  loll  man, with 
while  hair  that  nached  beluw  the   middle  of  his 
bach,  and  a  bi^ard   that  rxundcd   ta  hin  girdle; 
though  the  weathffF  was  still  (-old,  his  fei't    were 
naked;  hts  dreu,  wh  ch  the  chronicler  describt-s 
with  edifying  particularity,  comustcd  of  a  sailor's 
trowser«  "  a  «orId  too  wide  for  his  shrunk  shanks,' 
a  tighl-Gtting  vest,  and  a  large,  loose  cloak.     Uo 
reailily  entered  into  converRsliun  wiih  the  studentj, 
telling  him  that  his  name  was  Ahasurnns  and  that 
he  had  been  a  thriving  shoi-inaker  ol  liie  lime  of 
Christ's  crucifixion.     I  in  pel  ted  by  llie  vulgar  pas. 
sion  for  t  Xcitement,  which  culled!)  crowds  to  wit- 
ness executions,  rather  than  by  religious  bigotry.or 
personal   rancor,  lie   formed  one  of  the  mbliiluds 
which  surrounded  the  jndgmcnt'seat  of  Pilalc,  and 
clamored    fur  the   reii-OBc   of  Barabbas.       When 
JeSus  was   cuiideuined,  hu  hastened  home  to  givo 
his  wife  and  children  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
proeeaeion  which  was  lo  pasH  hy  their  doors.  When 
Jeau8  cam?  up  the  stmet,  he  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  the  ciot*.  and  ft-ll  against  the  U'all  of  the 
house.     Ahasuerijs  repulsed  himrude]y,  and  point- 
ine  to  Calvary,  the  appointed  p! jce  of  puni-hment, 
which  was  visibtc  in  the  distitncr,  miid,   "Grton, 
blsBphemer.  to  thy  doom  1"    Jesus  replied.  ••  I  will 
s\op  and  rest;   but  you  shall  march  onward  until  i 
return."     He  was  instantly  hurried  forwards  by  u 
irreaisliblu  impulse,  and   never  af^ern'ords  knew 
rest.     Ahasuetu^,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Mtudents,  was  a  man  of  fvw  words,  rery  abstemious 
in  his  mode  of  living;  accepting  alms  only  for  the 
purpose  of  distribuuiig  thctn  to  the  poor,  and  at  ihe 
same  time  solicilin;  their  prayer?,  that  ho  might 
be  blessed  with  ihe  botm  of  death.     Twenty  yean 
Inter  Aliasiterus  appeared  in  Slrasburg,  where  he 
reminded    the    mngislrales  that  ho  lind    fiassed 
through  the  place  two  centuries  before, — a  fact 
whicli  was  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  police 
registers  of  the  city  I  He  inquired  rather  aHection- 
ately  aHer  the  studenls  with  whom  he  had  spoken 
at  riaiiihurgti,  and  declared  that  since  his  convort.a< 
lion  with  Ihein  he  had  risitvd  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Eastern  [ndies.      It  is  ri-cordcd  that  he  Fpnke 
G'^rman  with  very  great  purity,  and  had  nul  Ihe 
Bliglitpst  foreign  accent. 

In  IfSOl,  lli6  Wandering  Jew  visited  France ; 
*•  The  true  history  of  his  1  fe,  lalien  frmn  bis  own 
lips"  WIS  printed  at  Bourduaux,  in  ICUS  ;  and  his 
**  Complain'."  set  to  a  popular  air,  was  a  very  fa* 
voriic  b«!l«d.  The  karned  Lonvet  saw  him,  on  ■ 
.Sunday,  at  B<^-auvuis  coming  from  mass.  He  was 
aurroiiiided  by  a  crowd  nf  woin'-n  urid  children,  to 
whom  he  rccoiinit'danevdoicBofC'irist'sjtassionin 
BO  aifecling  a  manner  as  to  draw  tears  from  the 
most  obstinate  0)6.'',  and  to  un'oosi)  the  strirga  of 
the  tightt-st  purses.  On  Ihis  occasion,  he  asked  for 
alma  with  a  lofty  tone  of  fiiprriurily,  ob  if  he  wiis 
conferring,  instead  ot'recfiiving,  a  Isvor.  His  ap> 
pearancc  excited  great  emotion  throughout  France  ; 
somo  being  alanned  at  such  a  portentous  appari- 
tion, and  nihers  alTeclinff  to  be  edified  by  itie  in- 
structive narratives  he  relaud.  Indeed,  for  neatly 
twenty  years,  about  this  time,  several  im|>CBtors 
made  huge  sums  of  money  by  personating  the 
Wandering  Jew. 

Passing  over 
seen  at  tfalamanca. 


I 
I 
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some  vogue  accounts  of  his  being 
tnca,  Veaic«t  a.M  Hv^Scia^'vci.  '«\«^ 
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laat  city  he  vas  rather  successful  bs  a  gambler, 
we  find  that  be  visited  BraBsels  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1771,  and  sat  for  hia  portrait,  to  illuotrate  the 
ballad  composed  oa  hie  interview  with  certain  of 
the  burgesaefl  some  centuries  before.  The  porirait 
was  graven  on  wood,  and  copies  of  it  may  be  seen 
Buspended  in  most  of  the  cottages  of  Belgium, 
where  his  legend  baa  always  been  more  popular 
than  anywhere  else.  I  n  fac  ,  the  two  great  objects 
of  hero- worship  among  the  Flemings  are  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  and  Napoleon. 

Dr.  Southey  has  based  ■'  The  Curse  of  Kehema" 
on  this  legend  ;  and  Dr.  Croly  has  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  his  gorgeous  romance,  Salathiel ;  but  tlie 
fiction  baa  never  laid  hold  ot  the  popular  mind  in 
England,  as  it  baa  in  France  and  Germany,  though 
there  are  few  superior  to  it  in  the  power  of  capti' 
vating  the  imagination. 


From  BUckwood't  HafuiM, 
LINES 


Suggested  hy  DaxdcPa  Picture  of  Napoleon,  asleep 
ivhis  sttidy,  taken  thortly  before  the  battle  of 
WalStioo. 

Steal  sofllf  !  for  the  very  room, 
The  stately  chamber  of  bis  rest, 

Imparts  a  gasping  awe  and  gloom 
Unto  a  rash  intruder's  breast. 
Here  kneel  and  look  I  but  breathe  not,  lest 

Thy  gross  material  breath  alone 

Should  wake  that  eve's  immortal  blaze, 
That,  like  the  last  Archangel's  gaze, 

Might  scorch  thee  into  stone  ! 

He  sleeps!  while  Earth  around  him  reels, 
And  mankind's  million  hosts  combine 

Against  the  sceptre  sword  whicli  seals 
Their  Tatf  from  Lapland  to  the  Line — 
While,  like  a  giant  roused  from  wine, 

Grim  Elurope,  starting,  watches  bim, 
The  Warrior  Lord  of  Lodi's  field— 
O'er  Jena's  rout,  who  shook  his  shield — 

Is  bushed  in  slumber  dim  ! 

He  sleeps  !  The  thunderer  of  the  World 
For  once  hath,  wearied,  dropt  the  bolt, 

Whose  strokes  split  empires  up— and  burl'd 
To  dust  each  pnrple  mantled  dolt, 
'Mid  havoc,  ruin  and  revolt! 

Lo!  lull'd  like  baby  by  its  nurse, 
The  Imperial  Eagle  folds  that  wing 
Quiescent,  whose  awaking  spring 

Shall  shake  the  universe  1 

He  sleeps  !  and  silence  binds  that  tone 

Which  cleft  the  Alps'  eternal  walls, 
And  bridged  his  pathway  to  a  throne 

Above  the  Avalanche's  halls  ; 

Hark  !  how  that  victor-voice  appala 
Pale  Austria's  battle  line,  when  first 

He  crushed  gaunt  Nature's  bonds  asunder, 
And  meteor  girt,  in  flame  and  wonder, 

Upon  Marengo  burst  ! 

He  sleeps  and  dreamt — oh,  for  the  sense 
Of  some  sublimer  sphere  to  know 

Where  strays  the  fierce  iBtelligence 

Which  scourged  the  nations  here  below ! 
To  the  Empyrean  dotU  it  go  1 


And  would  its  wild  ambition  strain 
To  grasp  the  balance  of  the  akies, 
And  systems,  suns  and  stars  comprise 

In  one  tremendous  reign  I 

He  dreams  and  smiles !  the  Conqueror's  brow, 

Gall'd  with  the  wreath's  triumphal  pride, 
Looks  grandly  calm  and  placid  now, 

As  if  your  Enohsin  never  died  < 

As  i*" — Victorious  Homicide  !— 
The  rush  of  Borodina's  stream. 

His  bonj-Iegions'  freezing  groaos, 

And  icy  Russia's  forest  moans 
Are  beard  not  in  that  dream! 

The  plan  and  pencil  in  his  hand 

Have  dropp'd  as  though  their  effort  faii'd 

To  draught  the  crimson  sketch  he  scann'd 
In  Fate's  vast  volume  seven-oeal'd  ; 
But  earth  shall  see  the  page  reveal'd. 

And  hear  its  flery  purport  too. 

Until  her  curdling  heart's  blood  stops. 
And  carnage-clogged  tby  sickly  dr6p» 

Outworn,  red  Waterloo ! 

He  dreams  and  smiles !  Ton  blue  sea  prison 
ITnoages  Fortune's  crowned  bird  ; 

And  France,  exulting  France,  has  risen 
Through  all  her  borders,  tmmpet-stirr'd ! 
Hj  heeds  it  not ;  some  vision'd  word 

Hath  shown  him  Ocean's  distant  wave 
Thundering  the  moral  of  bis  story, 
And  rolling  boundless  as  bis  glory. 

Bound  St.  Helena's  grave. 

Away,  bright  painter  !  tell  thy  firere, 
Self-satisfied  Philosophy, 

Whose  ready,  reasoning  tongue  would  swear 
That  brow  of  Despot  cannot  b« 
From  crested  care  one  moment  f^ee — 

Tell  bim  thy  life-imparting  eye, 

Napoleon's  sleepless  hour  survey 'd. 
And  with  one  deathless  glance  bath  made 

Immortal  now  the  Lib.  Harold, 


Opticb. — At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
16th  inst.M.  Arago  communicated  aome  experi- 
ments in  optics,  made  by  the  Commission,  which 
bad  been  charged  by  the  academr  to  examine 
the  curioua  specimens  of  diamond  lately  receiv- 
ed, and  to  ascertain  whether  these  crystals  were 
really  diamonds  in  their  primitive  state.  M.  Ar- 
ago stated  that  the  commission  had  employed  a 
simple  and  infallible  means  of  coming  to  a  de- 
cision, and  had  found  that  the  specimens  were 
really  what  they  were  described  to  be.  This 
means  consists  in  determining  whether  the  angle 
of  the  polarization  of  the  crystal  is  of  tweniy- 
four  degrees.T- Court  Journal. 

The  West  India  Mailb.— a  statement  of  the 
voyages  performed  by  the  West  India  mail 
steam-ships  during  the  year  1842,  aflbrds  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  trans- 
Atlantic  communication  is  effected  by  means  of 
steam  navigation.  The  average  length  of  the 
West  India  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  appears 
from  the  following  table  to  be  18  3-4  days.  The 
longest  outward  passage  was  made  in  20  days 
17  hours,  and  the  quickest  in  16  days  19  hours ; 
the  distance  run  over  being  little  uuhI  of  4000 
miles. — Ibid. 
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•CtBItCB  AVXt   ART. 


SCIENCE  A\n  ART. 

r»BSCn  ScisKTiPic  CoNOBiJs.— We  are  infoim- 
cd  ibm  (tie  Prt>t)cli  Soioniiflc  Criagi«»,  before  lep*- 
mhif!  Bt  StranhiiTft,  putfrt'ci  into  a  Brtir»  iirmiilu- 
lion*,  Miliriiing  the  niicriion  of  Uie  {nvernnieoi  to 
,(,_  .  n  ■■■T^  rrDimmenilBiionf  :  Thnt  {,'avoriinieDi 
intciJ  to  pxtpnd  gfcBipf  rnciiiitngrmi-tii 
'     'i  ,  hilbiTto.  Unne  m  ilir  leainrti  fxiuiie* 

tnd  liioDirj'  project!)  of  llifl  piovtnce*  :  tliBt,  iiiaiead 
of  tevkinp  U)  eon^ftPK"'^  'be  moitl  ilutiUKtiisbml 
nrsnt  in  ilte  cnpiml.  it  •bbuld  <?iii)>'nvor  rather  to 
Rliaoli  tttein  to  tUc  provincial  Bomlt^niiira  (u  wbiolt 
ihey  bcti>ng,  eiilirr  by  niigmpainiion  of  ibeir  isUiie* 
eiby  bimoinfy  di.'JtinciiaD*  :  ibuillic  vaiiouei»olateJ 
T«ciilttt>*  o(  Flatter  aliuulil  Im  ciillfcii'il  niiii  a  c«r- 
Uio  ntimlwr  of  grrAi  ■cieniiSc  eiiablisbnicnts— 
ACKdcniie*  complete^-fienCm  <^f  learning— -inil  di- 
vidril  ■riiiri^  ibv  (tilfi-'reiit  iltittii-ifi  (if  ilir  kin)(iloin  : 
Ih&t  diviiion  of  properly  ia  b^rieficial  u>  tb«  conuiry, 
but  iiB  »ubidiri»inn  itiio  patcfis  of  leM  ihaa  ten,  &(■ 
leen,  nt  twenty  arta  (nn  art  t\  fnuttrva  iquBro  jmrJv, 
Sngliab.)  it  niitchJevoiii :  ibat  tcbooli  of  Bgiicul- 
tuie.  i^Hrried  direct  into  ibe  niiJat  of  ibebti«biindiiien 
■od  Iab<irer»,  be  cxtnblishrd  in  all  ibc  dirpnrimcui* 
of  Fi»nc<,  and  that  tbe  same  profcMor  b«  alio 
teaebei  at  tbe  normal  agricultural  Hbikol  of  eBcb 
d«p>-""  ■"■  ■  ■'  ii  govcromeDtcausv  lo  be  prepared 
Bgn<   <  ■ .  biLM-d  on  geological  tnnps,  and  in- 

dicaii.  ^  '!  of t lie  ttiriouf  agricultural  icgioDi: 

that  govt*rnni«nt  organixu  ibe  rural  polioe  in  can> 
too*,  lo  ihai  each  canino  have  ii»  anmmiutkty  and 
ocmmnnDl  officers  under  iti  own  direction  :  that 
yoretninent,  in  us  iCKulationi  fur  ibc  plantaiinn  of 
'igbwra^-bordors.  lako  into  coniidcration  ihr 
of  employing  fruit-iieof  :  ibat  the  baiei  ol 
lUliuuB  in  lb«  Piito  An*  l>c  alteri-d  ;  and  itir 

^aplli  be  fent.  Bccordtng  lo  tbeir  specialtji,  into 
liOM  eounuie*  la  wbieb  tlic  particular  art  aludied 

^f  saeb  baa  must  splendor. — London  jtlhen»Mfn, 

PxAKLV  NAi'Tit.Ci — Pfofeiflop  Owen  exhibited  a 

eoimcn  nfihe  Pearly  NautiluE  (yuutUut  Pwripili- 

I]  aniiiial  nnd  *hv1l,  cblaint-d  by  Cnptnin  Belcher, 

1.  N.,  at  Aiiilioyna.     He  allniled  to  the  fact  of  ibe 

■peeiiiien  df-icribed  by  bim   in  lS'32  bavioK  been 

J...  ,.i .,  I  ..  Ml  •'  ■■  ''rll,  whicb  w«»  destroyed  in  it* 

Atii  tbo  analogie*  wbicb  had 

ijitig  Ibe  poailiiiu  tu  wbioli  bv 

tad  tctfjmi  ilie  f>>ii  parlt  to  the  tbcll,  and  figured 

lein  iiifj/M,in  bia  incmuir.     Olijeotioni  bad  been 

liade  lo  ihii  re>i<»atii>ii  bv  Mr.  Gray,  and  by  D-K- 

n  Grant  and  I>e  tllniaviflc,  wbo  were  led  by  other 

ibIt". *     I  '  '  "ve  ttmi  tbo  iipp«i  or  outer  lip  ol 

c  -'  iriTe  cti"«»ed  the  buck  of  (be  bead. 

>tr  :  .  -  ijg  ibfi  opponito  »Ide,  or  funnel,  ai 

ptriiTiiuil  |j)  Ml.  Owen.  M.  Valencienria9,-wbti 
id  Mibtc<)iient)y  received  tlie  inn  pan*  of  a  nauti- 
*,  bad  adopted  tbn  petition  ntm^ned  lo  tl>cm  by 
r.  Owen.    Tbe  pie*L'til  rx:inipl(r,  in  wbich  ibe  an- 

^1  I  .  I  1 ,-,,,  ,»,!  Iff  ,1,  jhcii  in  prccifely  the 

.1  u-a«  irceived  when  recent, 
.>e  deseripiiim  and  figure  in 
■ofFii'i  (lnvea'i  wu(k.     Tbe  involuted  ppire  of  tbe 
Irli   in  riiverefl  by  the  dnrml   fold  nt  tho  ninntleL 
Ind  i«  IcilFierl  in  thfl  eottcavity  Bl  thn  back  of  thw 
nwular  plnin  niNiva  ihn  l.>*jid.     Tbe  fbtinri  re>ls 
pnn  tbo  ntner  wall  of  tbo  large  ohmnber  cuniniriinn 
IV  nKiinnl.     Thin  appvai*  to  be  tbe  Sr«l  ipccimen 
Ibe  Peirly  Nautilus  in  iitsbell  whiob  hat  reached 
uiopo.— ifriid. 

Amimkl  Elictiicitt.— If  a  frog  be  prepared  in 
p  iii.litinrr  mflnner,  and  aiiolber  lO  ibat  it  hai 
dy  oiu'  K-g  wid)  a  long  nci«ou*  tibro  ;  then  if  thi« 
'  n>  ba  placed  on  tbe  thigbk,  and  a  current  of  elec- 
|iaa«ed  tbioogh  tbe  nerves  of  the  fint  frog, 


•o  that  it  is  eontrscird.  the  lej  of  »he  0lh«r  is  also 
iilimeduitely  iven  to  conlrnCl.  If  llic  ner«-e  of  tbe 
brat  tjc  iai«nl,  iw  that  conirnrii«<n  ren-es,  in  ipita' 
of  tbe  pa^Mge  iT  ibe  currrni,  ilicre  will  bo  no  con*' 
traction  in  ibe  lex  '>f  'be  it^cond.  'I  he  anmr  pbo^-j 
nomriion  ia  rrpiodnce^l  by  all  Miniulaitti^  bcMlii 
wbich  have  the  power  of  cauiing  oidinaiy  cootrae*' 
lion  :  when  a  plate  of  gold  u  placed  briwren  the 
llii;;h  and  the  irrrve*.  eoutraciiun  dcef  not  lake 
plauG  ;  paper  baa  not  this  clTect. 

If  uiiR  (if  the  inuaclcfL  riiher  nl  the  breaiit  nt  of  tbo 
thigh  of  a  living  pigeon  l>e  laid  bare  and  eiil  acro*^, 
and  Ibe  tiervei  of  the  thigh  of  a  prepaied  frog 
hrt>u*j[bl  intn  ciitilart  wjifa  it,  this  Ihigb  immrdiatrl] 
experience* a  conttactioa,  a*  in  tbe ca»  cited abovs. 
— Liierarji  Gat. 

Fattt  AniHAL  SJattkk. — M.  Duinni  announced 
Ibat  he  would  eboiily  coninianicate  tbe  ictulis  of 
hi?  ami  M.  Payen's  reM-archc»,  tending  to  provQ 
that  "  all  fatty  animal  matter  proceed*  fromjilanii, 
or  fruni  the  food  of  ike  animaU  which  assimilntfi 
ibein  in  biixl,  or  tligbily  modified,"  Pieriomly, 
however,  to  tbe  preMniation  ofilii*  work,  be  iboiifcht 
it  right  to  anbinii  how  Krenlty  (bia  propoiiii^n  dif- 
reriod  from  the  opinion  exprcsacd  by  Llcbig,  to  the 
folluwing  eifeot,  in  a  recent  work  : 

'*  The  relation  between  ffiod  nnd  ibe  end  it  has  tO 
fultil  ill  tbo  economy  of  nature  ii  not,  to  the  present 
day,  at  all  made  clear,  tince  nrganic  cbi-initiiy  hat 
examined  it  by  tbe  quaoiitatiev  lactbod.  A  thm 
gooae,  weighing  4  Iba.,  iiicruavea  loS  lhi>.  in  3il  hoiira, 
during  which  time  it  has  bBd  C4  Iba.  of  maixe  to  fnt> 
Icn  it,  and  then  3|  Ibe.  of  fat  may  be  takeiArom  il.n 
Ii  is  eriilenl  that  Ibe  fat  cnnoni  be  ready  formed  iO>1 
the  food,  because  the  latter  doe*  not  contain  I-IOOO 
of  fat.  or  like  matter." 

M .  Dumaa  and  ^f  Payen  harr  Bought  in  estnbliah 
the  fattening  power  of  maize.  AgHcullurlatsknow 
already  that  a  buahel  of  maize,  weighing  about  10 
to  II  kilogrammes,  yielda  h  quart  of  oil.  PreciH 
expvriment  baa  tbown  that  mnixe  containa  9  pec 
cent,  of  a  yellow  oil,  lOO  grnramea  of  wbich  wor« 
fiibmilied  lo  the  Academy-  Tlin».  in  eniing  V4  llm. 
of  maize,  a  thin  gooM  cata,  iu  fnct.  St  Ibf-  of  faliy 
matter.  And  it  ia  not  tbriefoie  aiirpiiitiig  ibat,  at 
mentioned  atiove,  a  goose  furnishes  3}  lbs.  of  fat,  if 
what  it  already  contained  be  taken  into  account. 

M.  Dumas  a^ldnil  ■  Huy  eimtains  very  nearly  3 
per  c<*nt.  of  fatty  matter.  We  ahnll  ahow,  he  »nid, 
that  tbe  fattening  ok  and  the  milrth  cow  always  fut- 
nisli  leas  fatly  mniier  than  tlirir  fond  enntaiiis.  For 
the  milcb  cow,  however,  ibe  butter,  within  a  verr 
•ininU  latio,  repreaonti  tbe  fatty  niailera  of  the  food, 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  food  we  have  as  yel 
examiiwd.  Id  our  opinioit,  agricultural  facta  and 
chemical  aonlyaia  agree  in  proving  tlist  the  niilcb 
COW  conMitutea  tbo  moat  nnct  and  most  cci  nomiciil 
means  of  extraciing  ftom  pasluiBgo  the  axotized 
and  fatly  mailer  they  curifaln. — Ibid. 

EcLipai  o¥  TMi  8th  or  Stn.T. — M.  Sobwmncber 
linnaniilied  soma  new  oliservations  on  tbu  i-cb{r«e  of 
the  Stbof  July  lust.  They  areexttacia  fioma  report 
(o  ihe  iniijiAler  of  public  tnnliurtirn  of  Kussia,  In  m 
Ave  astronomers.  Only  one,  M.  tchid'uaky,  «ut  of 
the  live,  but  for  raasona  explained  therein,  nw  the 
mountains:  he  only  nw  two,  of  iba  mo«i  brilliant 
and  red  light  i  and  did  not  percei%-e  ibem  until  « 
very  few  seconds  ba-foie  the  end  ol  the  ecIipM  ;  tbtt 
third  w««  not  nb*cfvcd  by  bim. 

The  coaimunioaiiou  eoninined  acverol  particulnr* 
and  hypoihr^ri  M  explain  many  of  ibe  singular  ap- 
|>carBnc«*  ;  but  M.  Arogo'wdl  shortly  be  prepared  to 
fuitusb  a  detailed  report  on  the  numerous  obdeiva- 
iiona  of  which  tbo  ecbpM  uf  laat  July  luu  Lceb  Um 
sbjvct.— ItiuL 
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•CIEMCB  AND  AB7. 


A  NEW  MicHOSCOPs  has  been  this  week  exhibited 
•t  llie  Pulytechnic  Insiiiuiion,  the  powers  of  which 
aie  S'tid  to  snrpRasalt  previoiif  instruments.  It  con- 
sists of  six  powers.  Tite  second  maftniflaa  the  wings 
of  ihe  locust  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  length.  Thu 
fourth,  the  siing  of  the  bee  to  twenty.seven  feet.  By 
the  sixth,  each  lens  in  tlie  eye  of  ttie  fly  is  so  mag- 
nified, that  it  appears  to  be  fourteen  inches  in  di- 
ameier ;  and  a  human  hair,  eighteen  inches  in  dt- 
ameter,  or  four  feet  in  circumference.— ^(Aenautn. 

Cakeo. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Brassels,  H.  Perquin  de  Gembloux  pre- 
sented a  cameo  of  the  fifth  century,  found  at  Orchi- 
mont  in  181 1,  in  an  old  church.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  Attili,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
several  members  of  the  Academy,  must  have  been 
executed  in  Belgium,  as  the  atone  is  a  kind  of  flint 
peculiar  to  the  country. — Ibid. 

Invention  for  thb  Coksuhptioii  of  Svoxx. — A 
furnace  has  recently  been  invented  by  Mr.  Juckes 
for  the  perfect  combustion  of  smoke.  He  has  se- 
cured it  by  patent ;  and  it  is  in  many  respects  so 
useful  and  ingenious,  that  it  will,  probably,  become 
extensively  patronised  as  its  merits  are  made 
knoun.  The  first  peculiarity  which  strikes  the  eye 
is  the  total  absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  of 
a  furnace  under  a  boiler  which  works  an  engine  of 
20-horae  power.  This  of  itself  implies  a  perfect 
and  entire  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  smoke  which 
is  given  off,  and  causing  the  offensive  nuisance, 
being  merely  particles  of  coal  separated  on  the  first 
applicAion  of  heat  in  the  process  of  destructive 
distillation  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
heat  in  a  fire  or  furnace.  To  make  this  portion  of 
the  fuel  available  for  the  production  of  heat  has 
excited  much  inquiry  and  ingenious  speculation  ; 
and,  it;  this  case,  the  results  are  obtained  by  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  furnace,  which  are 
made  to  efiect  the  perfect  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  the  fuel.  The  fire-grate  is  a  series  of  fire- 
bars, forming  an  endless  chain,  which  by  the 
steam-engine  (and  the  same  may  be  done  by  an 
occasional  application  of  manual  or  mechanical 
power)  progresses  with  the  fuel  in  an  active  state 
of  combustion  under  the  boiler  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  inch  each  minute.  The  fuel  at  first  introduced 
parts  with  the  more  volatile  products,  which  arr 
carried  over  those  portions  of  the  fuel  where  the 
production  of  the  heat  is  most  perfect  and  intense, 
and  thus  every  part  of  it  is  lande  available  to  the 
support  of  combustion,  which  ia  rendered  btill  more 
complete  by  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air 
through  each  of  the  bars,  by  which  oxygen  gas  is 
admitted  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
of  the  incandescent  materials  into  gaseous  products. 
No  fuel  is  wasted,  as  is  apparent  from  the  entire 
absence  of  carbon  or  smoke  in  the  chimney.  The 
most  prominent  feature  is  th^  perfect  uniformity  of 
beat  under  the  boiler,  which  is  also  secured  without 
the  constantattendanceof  the  stoker,  as  a  sufficieni 
charge  can  be  given  in  the  hopper  outside  the  fur- 
nace door  to  last  upwards  of  an  hour,  which  i* 
slowly  carried  on  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  fire 
bars;  this  furnaue  door  acting, in  a  perpendicular 
mnnncr,  being  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  requisite 
quantity  of  fuel.  Here  the  fire  bars  are  always 
feeding,  taking  in  the  fuel  at  one  end  while  they 
reject  the  scorite  at  the  other ;  being  oonstanily  free 
from  clinkers,  the  Supply  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas  for  the  support  of  combustion  through 
the  fire  bars  is  alwaya  uniform  and  unimpeded, 
and  the  bars  are  as  clear  in  the  evening  as  they 
were  when  they  commenced  working  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  furnace  is  also  adiairably  adapted  for 
the  consumptioa  of  the  smaller  particles,  oi  of  the 
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refuse  coal  which  accumulates  to  even  mountain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  many  of  onr  collieries,  par- 
ticularly to  the  north  ;  and  to  render  which  avail- 
able has  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  in- 
3uiry.  We  understand  that  the  furnace  of  Mr. 
uckes  has  been  the  subject  of  the  moat  unqualified 
approbation  of  Professor  Buckland,  of  Sir  M.  I. 
Brunei,  etc.  The  saving  in  fuel  alone  we  are  as- 
sured is  about 40  per  cent.  The  plan  is  applicable 
to  railway  or  steam-boftt  engines. — Herald. 

ExTBAOSDiKARY  DiscovxRT. — At  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture  at  the  Pulytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth, 
.Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  the  secretary,  announcad  the 
discovery  by  himself  of  a  metallic  plate  which 
would  receive  by  mere  contact,  impressions  of  any 
printed  page,  an  engraving,  or  the  like.  This  dis- 
covery was  arrived  at  by  following  out  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Moeser,  that  bodies  were  constantly 
making  impressions  upon  each  other  in  absolute 
darkness,  by  the  agern^y,  as  be  considered,  of  latent 
light,  but  which  Mr',  Hunt  thinks  be  has  certain 
proof  of  being  latent  heat.  The  impression  received 
on  the  metal  is  at  first  invisible,  but  ia  re-idily 
brought  out  by  the  means  of  any  vapor.  Mr.  Hunt 
exhibited  some  apeeimeni  of  wood  and  copper-plate 
engravings,  copied  from  the  paper  into  the  metal. 
These  copies  exhibited  every  tine  of  the  original, 
and  were  far  more  distinct  than  any  of  the  early 
daguerreotypes.  Mr.  Hunt  proposes  to  call  this 
new  art  thermography. — Wtit-Briton. 

A  N'rw  Cohet. — M.  Laugier,  of  Paris,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  comet.  He  states  that  it  has  a  re- 
trograde movement,  and  circulates  in  an  inclined 
orbit  of  74deg.  31  min.,  the  ascendant  node  having 
for  longitude  28  deg  31  min.  The  passage  to  the 
perihelium  will  take  place  in  December  by  328  deg. 
23  min.  of  longitude,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun  expressed  by  0,512.  The  comet  continued  ap- 
proaching towards  the  earth  until  the  ISih  instant, 
when  it  was  distant  from  it  4-lOths  of  the  range  of 
the  terrestrial  orbit.  The  brightness  of  this  comet 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  gone  on  increasing  as 
to  its  nucleus,  hut  there  has  been  no  sensible  in- 
crease in  its  tail  since  the  2d  instant ;  its  length  is 
hardly  10  ;  the  wiJih  of  the  nebulosity  has  an  an- 
gle ol  about  S.  M.  Laugier  has  con<iiitted  the  ar- 
fliives  of  astronomy,  to  ascertain  whether  the  comet 
of  1843  was  not  the  return  one  already  known. 
The  work  of  Pingrfi  mentions  a  comet  which  was 
seen  in  China  in  1301,  the  elements  of  which,  cal- 
culated according  to  the  observations  of  the  Chinese, 
accord  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  results  of 
the  new  calculation.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that 
M.  Laugier  has  recorded  the  second  passage  of  a 
comet,  whose  period  of  travelling  occupies  more 
than  500  years.^Bri(anni(i, 

The  French  papers  mention  that  the  conMruciioD 
of  the  tomb  of  Ihe  Emperor  Napoleon  is  ahoni  lo  be 
commenced,  and  that  for  Ihe  last  few  days  a  model 
has  been  exposed  to  pubfic  view  at  ihe  Invalides. 
Ad  equestrian  eiaiue  of  ihe  Emperor  is  to  be  placed 
in  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  great  court,  and  on  the  pedc^al 
will  be  represented  ihe  arrival  of  his  ashes  at  ihe 
place  were  they  now  Me.  The  entrance  of  the  crypt, 
destined  lo  receive  the  Emperor's  mor'al  remains, 
will  be  ornamented  on  each  side  by  two  giganitc 
Ktaiiie!i  and  two  lions  couchant.  This  entrance  will 
be  surmounted  wiib  an  aliaron  spiral  columns.  The 
present  grand  aliar  and  its  rich  canopy  mu>t  be  re- 
moved to  admit  of  this  arrangement. — Athenaum. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiqaiiirs  (Co- 
penhagen) held  a  quarterly  meeting  on  the  27tbof 
October  last;  when  M  Rafn,  ihe  secreury,  and  M. 
Finn  Magausen,  offered  commuDicatioas  respdKiof 
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Lkamv  runic  iMcnpilSS^wecntl)'  bronpht  \rt  [i^hi. 

riih  itic  Infer prpiauiifl  uf  ihpiii.     The  presitlcni  latJ 

>?fofe  llic   SiMrieiy  ii  Icucr  from  Coutii  Gia<>«ppF  »ie 

IC^alLt,  glvioK  an  accouoi  of  ihe  ttuM  imiiufifitu 

Tbiritvrio  unpi)bii>h'-il  jn^mpiinii^  in  thi.*  I«!r  o!  Sao- 

tiorinn,  nne  of  iJi«  Cfclailcs.  ancieoilr  ciMed  Tbera, 

ftn<|  in  till-  carltnt  times  Calli»ta.    Dt-  Lund,  in  a 

1  '      I  Lsiroa  S:inia,  rominunicai«il  a  cnrinu^ 

J  -e,  first  mrntiMneO  in  ihi;  Juiirnul  ii(  ihc 

1 ;-    Insiiiiiic;   naiacljr.  that  ilnTC  hiid  bvvv 

Lfuund  in  8t.  f*nnlu  the  wilt  of  one  Jolo  Rimalho 

[xiitDCd  oo  (tie  :tnl  of  May.  If^AO,  by  the  nwaty  Iahi- 

jfrDfo    Vaz,   in  the  prcMiiRe  ol   tcvcrni    wiinc;»Mr«. 

[-wbofc  ^■gtmu^es  were  aUo  aftixftl,  in  wtik>)i  ji  wjit 

oj  thai  ih«  tcstatur  hA<I  hrcd  ninety  yean;  in  that 

Blace  ;  be  mi|si  aco'ilinKly  have  arrived  in  1190,  or 

iwu  years  bcfkM'c  llic  discovery  of  America  by  Co 

llumbas    Bui  itiis  nsseniwo  ii  undoubtedly  incurred 

U  pruv*4,  indeed,  by  ilie  hisiurian  Fra  G.ir*(i.ir. 

7elal»,  ihai  wlira  Slaritii  AirmiMi  dcS'jU'm.  ibe 

dixt^tvcrrr  til'  t)ii.«  pan  uf  Brazil,  landed  ai  St. 

ni.in  l>>i,lie  there  received  iinpiirtantseririce)t 

Itamnltvi.  uho  bad  luartied  the  daughter  ol  an 

Ma.  Mac  DowKi,i.,T««SciiLfTO«. — TberewnpU! 
em  to  be  »<inae  doubt  about  tlt«  spelling  of  iho 

f:enttvfu\u'a  nanie,  but  it  i*  thus  en^oved  on  a  bun 
tiuof  ptiMVMiun.of  John  Kcais.  tlio  poet, modFlIt^ 
tbr  th<aMiftin  IS'33.  It  ajipeftrt  fr»mft  letiec  by  .Mr. 
ifmi^mm  T(>niieni,  ilint  Mt.  Mac  Dtiwell  ii  ■  nntjvir 
of  BvlfAst,  and  tliftt  bft  wai  bound  apprcn^ico  lo  a 
FoHrliiiifikrr.     ''  Hi>  mnslof  Hiibacgurnlly  Iji-cnniC!  n 
bankrupt  ;  ftnd,  wbilit  ncitling  hii  nfnin,  took  hi* 
apprentice  to  IoiIkc  in  the  hoii^c  rifthu  late  French 
actitpinr,  Cbemi,  where  ho  nmiiscd  hiinwlf  by  tnoit- 
.•lling  In  fail  clny,  nml  for  the  first  lime  dtftcovered 
[llU  own    l«>le    for    KulptUre."     Mao   Duwell   now 
*' att&ildoned    hii  hnlf-acqiiirrd  handicraft,  ard,  al- 
'nwit  urtth'iut  a  f billing,  ntid   allogctlier  withmii  n 
l/tieiid,  he  Inildly  rc»<ilvH()  lo  brcome  an  arti*t — and 
'atoncD  «tani?d  on  his  new  career  as  a  Mulpior.  Tu- 
lori  and  to&cbDi*  he  had  none,  because  ho  could  noi 
ior>iTtmnnd  ilia    mrani  lo  avail  hiniveirof   their  in 
»tri)oiinn  ;  but,  after  year*  of  scir-tniiglii  •mriy.  the 
tnom  Iab<ifir>ii9  niid  ppr*evcfi(ti;.  he  found  hifnselfai 
lait   quatiGi-d    ri)  enrn  a  livrlilnxid.      *    *     For  yritrii 
be  conirived  to  supp'trt  him«elf  by  ino(l>-llin|;  for  the 
Agura-aliop*.  hy  employ  men  t  in  ilie  etudios  of  hiri 
more  foriunntci  rival>,  and  by  occnsionnl  work*  in 
aiUrr  and  or  mulu.     Hit  fieniutiWai,  however,  of  a 
Infiinr    ranj;)',  and    by  Aff^ttva  siiidy  and  matntt-d 
»kill  innliflcl  him  to  iinderiiike  worki  of  thn  hiKhevi 
I  rnler.     13i)i  ho  wnnii>d  a  niinir  to  allure  a  purchaier. 
Hit  dt?iij;n«,  ihoiiglt  piat»t'd  when  exiiibiied,  were 
I  ntunied  lo  him  unproductive  ;    and  ho  failed    to 
!  proffurr  a  linglo  ron>idi;iuble  nrJni  cithur  in  btonzi.* 
or  marld"'  *   *   llif  lBairir"ri  wa«  ihpri  in  ibe  I'xiii- 
billon  (the  fiAtueofibo  "  Girl  Keadinit,"  which  Mr- 
Tenueiit  had  ieen^,  and  if  thnt  failed  aluo  b«  iiiit{lii 
prepn.'e    to    Mnk    in     Je*puir.       On    benriii)t    hir 
tloiy  Mr.  Tcnncni  at  once  applied  to  »ome  of  tbojo 
gffOilemcn  wbowi  united  ikhIc  and  liberality  aie  the 
•lay  and  the  support  of  Br itikb  an,  and  beggeil  them 
lo  go  and  m«  the  ilatuo  In  the  Ry^yal  Academy. 
Lord  Prnncis  Eyeriun.  nt'lor  leeinfc  it,  at  oncv  |;Bve 
a  coiutuiMion  for   it   in  marble,     Mr.    Wentworth 
n^aiiriKnit,  Lord  Diinf:annMn,  Mr.  MTaliii'int,  Mr. 
Ueury.  Mr.  Uavlton.  and  other*  followed  lil>  exam- 
ple in  pat(otiij!in({  the  ftculptor,  and  id  the  cuuttc  of 
a    few  wffpbK,  merely    from  harinf;  had  his  mfrii* 
pointed  out  to  ttwie  wtio*bnd  the  jiidsment  and  din- 
oritnirtation  to  appreoiate  ihcm,  ttte  bcfore-netfleot- 
•d  fiiulptor  r»tml  himself  with  ordpr*  I'ti  lu«  li.^nd* 
to  the  atnritint  of  some  iboutandi  of  pound*.     Vear 
afiirr  year  hi*  Teputalinn  hm»  been  advancing  a>  hi* 
pro«luctii^ni  Iiavr  beon  »pen  and  Bilrnircd  ;  and  not 
only  the  public  but  thi  Royal  Academy  bare  repaid 
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ntaneotja  bonom  for  twenty  yeatt,* 
iriala  and  nrj;1nct,  \n  Ihll,  Mie  Royal  AcBdc.-iiiiciaiii 
■lecitd  him  an  "  A««<icj«to,"  uncnuvniM-d  and  nn- 
ii'l, cited.  Tho  moM  r«<jfiii  evriii  ifi  hit  ^lory  is  liia 
'election,  last  week,  hy  Sir  itobeil  I'cet,  to  (■x<*ci)ia 
'he  national  «tni*iv  loibc  memory  of  Lord  Cicmoiiih. 
When  Mr.  Mac  IX>well  was  tieeied  an  A*«<K;iaic, 
lie.  was  not  personally  known  to  a  sin^jle  one  nf  litf 
-■lecton.  and  he  applied  lo  Mr.  Tenneni  to  intro* 
lui^e  him  III  sunie  one  of  the  llnvnl  Ai-'aileuiii-iaiis 
•i-bo  niitcht  pre^i-ni  htm  lo  tliL-  othiTrs.  on  llu'  <K*ca- 
•ioD  of  his  returning  ibim  hi*  ncknLjwli>il;;munia 
I'tt  the  honors  tliey  bad  oonrnrred  upon  hiiit." — 
Jtlhrnaum. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  n  Itieriiry  and  si-ienliGc 
iitiv^ion  under  the  distinguished  linguist,  Francis 
Bonii,  which  ilie  Prussian  king  has  >rnt  lu  the  Eaiit 
Indies;  and  may  add,  as  :ino(hcr  proof  of  the  prac> 
iical  iniereiit  vrhicb  all  ibat  n^lnici^  to  ilte^e  vast 
i-ouniries  t^  now  in«piriRF!:.  thai  ilirr  French  };«m-i'o- 
incDt  basaviu  out  a  youui;  OiiciilnliM,  M.Ch.  Ocboa, 
o  explore  the  regions  of  Ceniral  A>ia,  >!iuate  bc- 
'Wren  CaAhinere  and  CafiriiUan.  His  in>iruciions 
are  to  colleri  mformatiun  relating  lo  the  bi«iuiy  and 
seopraphy  of  iIiom:  couctric^.  to  the  affinity  «]i-^iiog 
between  the  ditTcrent  tribes,  their  liinguages,  liiera- 
^ure,  and  oilirr  )i(ialoj;ous  monuments. 

The  King  of  Piuwiia  has  rreaied  a  chuir  of  Poli- 
tical ecoooioy  in  the  Universiiy  of  Bonn;  and  has 
ippoinied  »!•  ii^  first  profewor  Iletr  Dahlmatn,  dis- 
tttisyed,  in  1837,  from  his  situaiion  uf  professor  at 
ihe  Univeraiiy  of  QiiiiiDircn.for  hiseneigeiic  proieat 
;iga!n»t  the  tamperingsof  King  Ejrnmt  with  ihccuo- 
stiluiion  of  Hanover  — Hid. 

M-  Minoide-Mynashas  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  losirucilon  a  colltciin  of  Ori.>ck  infinQ- 
tcriptii,  foaod  in  the  convents  of  Moant  Aihix,  u-lncb 
incltidrs  a  valuable  one  of  the  secutid  part  of  the  As~ 
fiztS4tf  Jcrusalrm  {''  The  Assize  o(  the  Cotnmoo*') 
translated  intotbe  tnoilcm  Greek.  M.  Giriiud  read  td 
■he  Awademy  uf  Moral  and  Politiral  Sciences,  at  lit 
last  meeting,  a  detailed  mKice  uf  Ihix  MS.;  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  presents  nearly  the  Mm-!  text 
as  the  imperfect  one  already  existing  in  the  Royal 
librjry,  and  daiCH  in  the  year  1513.  The  Royal  li- 
brary ninv  thu^bc  Miid  loposseu<ihe  bi^st  text  known 
of  the  Greek  tnini>latit^n  of  the  Amse  dtt  Boiir«ieu. 
(t  is  made  from  a  French  text,  inoie  ancient  ihan 
thii5c  of  Mtinich  and  Venice,  The  order  of  the 
chapters  is  inrerietl;  nnd  Ihis  iTanslatioii  is  ilie  onlj 
one  of  all  the  texts  hitherto  known,  which  h»s  a 
preaiiible,  wben>ia  meniiuD  is  isade  of  ChMlefroy  of 
Bouillon.— J&  id.  • 

SnonTinu  Stabs,— At  Parma,  M.  Cola  saw,  on 
the  llih,  and  I9ib,  whni  he  desonlies  as  a  rltowar 
of  ibootioK  star*,  and  on  the  I4ih,  M.  Gandin  count- 
ed  in  Part*  'JO  per  minute. — IbiA. 

RoYAt,  PoLTTEcnxic  I:«»TITWTW^, — The  E.irl  of 
Enniskillen,  Sir  M.  A.  Shee.  Doctor  Faraday.  Pro- 
I'eftsors  Ofandi.'  and  Groves,  with  mnnyoiher  j[vnt!e- 
incn  di»iinKni<ihed  in  (he  scieniillic  and  hterarjr 
worltl,  attended  ul  this  in^iiiutlun  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, by  invititiion  of  the  Directors,  to  wiincw  wmfl 
oovel  eiperlmenls  with  the  colos^nl  electrical  ma- 
chine. On  this  occa^^on  the  Lcydcn  jars  of  Ibe 
Royal  nnd  London  Insiiiuiions  were  added  lo  those 
of  the  Polytechnic  cumiTisiin;  in  all  VXt,  and  pre. 
■•eniins  a  chargeable  »iirfai'e  of  '.J(XI  Mjuare  feeL 
The  great  mncbinc  offer' a  surface  ol  60 -qua re  feil, 
nnd  was  acted  or  by  douhlp  rubbers,  at  a  rate  of  100 
rerululions  a  niiuule,  thns  creaiiiii;  an  electrical 
force  ol  uncqnallcd  intensity.  The  chief  experi- 
raenls  were  those  of  denmnsirating  the  dedagration 
nfihe  inriaU  by  electrical  influence;  and  the  ap- 
pearances pic^cnied  after  this  process  were  of  the 
OMSl  DRi^ue  and  beaatilul  (tcscrinliuu.— Tiiaux- 
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MISCELLANY. 

PrxtH. — A  Rtit»Un  offlocr.  M.  Kovenko,  has  pub> 
liehoJ  in  iIib  .itnuaim/fj  Mmttdt  KuuU,  a  sketch 
of  «nvirtin»  of  Pekiii — *ame  cttrBOi*  from  which 
mny  iiiieiBSl  out  rt^ndcrt  at  ttis  preieni  iiiDnieiii. 
For  a  Di-nliiry  yau,  Kii»«in,  hm*  maintained  ti  con- 
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haat  all  ifafit  drinkc— eren  ihetr  winA.  It  Trcpcea 
and  *n<>wnoflrn,nrul,  tm  tlic  Sltiof  DH«ii)lM!r,  1630, 
M.  Timkowsk't  luund  the  thermtMnptcr  ihetc  dowi  ~ 
to  twelve  degroea  below  aero. — Rxaminer. 

tHTcacDuasK  WITH  Chisa  — Tbe  fir"!  aiierapt  on 
(he  part  of  ihe  £af{H«h  lo  wtablisd  ao  m'Tf-mif^e 
with  China  seems  to  have  been  a>  farbi 
when  :hr<-e  vesAeln  were  fiitird  out  In  cb: 


v«nl  and  «luwii  at  Pekio  ;    where  hf  r  interptetcrs   jamfD  Wood,  bearing   letters  from  Q.i]ee:. 


ri^ceire  iheir  education  in  Cliiiiest>  and  Mniitcliuu. 
Evory  lL<a  years  ttic  inutnbursDr  thvsa  twc  eMnlitish- 
roent*  nre  clinnged,  and  fresh  monk*  and  pupiU 
are  xtnt  iVliiii  St.  Pelefslnif;;.  Dvirin;^  thvtr  stay  at 
Pekin,  the  nuosionB  arc  fieo  to  sco  all  things,  and 
visit  all  placer,  wuhoul  awalittning  th«  leHtlvss  jt>a- 
IntiAv  of  iht'  pDvurnmL-at.  Pekiri,  aecotrlinif  id  M 
Kovcnko,  it  siiontcd  in  a  plain  bounded  lo  tho 
northwest  by  a  series  of  mountains  which  the  Chi- 
nese divtdi;  tnio  nnrthern  and  weHtirn,  Hcciicding  fi 
tbeit  pf^sition  wlih  rofcrciice  lo  the  ciiy.  Tho 
ni^rthein  mountAias  are  u  day's  journey  Tom  Frkiit 
— that  l»einf:  no  cn^nt  ilistancn.  Fur  tlnj  Clilne'si; 
never  travel  rn  to  thun  tlvo  and  twenty  of  our  miles 
in  n  dny.  This  ronilio  suniincr  is  very  piolurrsritt«; 
and  the  counlry  highly  cultivated.  The  yellow 
millet  is  the  Chinese  peainnt's  plant,  par  txttl- 
t&HTt.  lis  K">>'>  is  tho  basis  of  his  niiiriincnt ;  iho 
atalkisfood  for  hiirnlttir,  in  the  place  of  ht\y,  which 
they  have  never  thuu^iht  of  cuttiuK.  The  icraw  of 
another  species  of  millet,  which  uttains  a  height  of 
fiftvaii  feot.  is  nseJ  to  make  ihe  fences  of  gardens, 
and  M.TVPS  also  Cbr  fuel.  Near  the.to  nattliern  monn- 
lains  are  some  spritiKS,  hnvintt  a  temperaiufc  of 
furiy-flve  degrees.      The  water  is  c^ncluoted,   by 

fiipcs,  itiln  bath*  cot  in  the  calcareous  rnck,  anil 
iiied  with  sheets  of  lead.  Eaily  in  the  spring. 
ernwils  assemble  at  thtsspot,  in  search  of  health,  or 
for  the  mere  plensDrss  of  ih'?  promenade.  The  Im- 
perial family  has  a  palane  here,  and  there  nre  seve- 
ral [eniple*  in  the  nciifhlKirhood.  In  these  temples 
it  is  thnt  the  weary  (mvcllft  inny  sei^k  repose  ;  but 
the  hoipiialit/  of  the  priests  belongiug  to  them 
is  by  Hr)  meait.s  i;rntiiitous.  ^f.  Kovenko  atsetts, 
that  a  fuw  hours'  rest  will  ensi  aliont  )8  roubles 
(bttween  1G>.  and  17>.},  nnd  upwards  of  35  roubtes 
are  ofWn  paid  f'lr  n.  day's.  A  multitnile  nf  fruit 
trees  grew  in  the  vnlleyi  of  theso  mountaias, — as 
wall  in  williws,  flrs,  jiinipflr-irees,  anil  cypresses ; 
but  The"r  do  tint  form  firusts  of  any  considerable 
extent.  Tl)<i  western  moiiniaiiis  ate  remitrkable  for 
tho  cual  which  they  eticlusp.  So  nbiitidnut  is  it, 
that  a  spare  of  lialf  a  Iragno  cannot  be  traversed 
without  meeting  M'ith  rich  strata.  Yet,  either  be- 
emtsti  of  this  vory  abundance  or  from  ilia  inveterate 
habit  which  ihe  ChiitrMi  have  of  leaving  all  things 
tinperfeoted,  the  art  of  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
amongst  them.  Machinery,  to  li|>blen  lalinr,  is  there 
unknown.  They  Have  nm  even  an  idea  ot  the  pumps 
indispensable  todraw  od'th«  watar.  If  localcirciim- 
stances  alliiw,  they  cnt  drainage-galleries  ;  if  not, 
ibay  abandon  the  working,  when  tho  inundation  has 
gained  too  far  upon  thorn.  Their  system  of  vanli- 
Ifttiim  consists  in  making  oprningsac  eertaindisian- 
oes,  over  which  they  place  whoeli  turned  by  men. 
Bui  these  wheels,  though  incessantly  in  motion.  in> 
trodu^e  very  liitle  air  into  the  mines.  The  mattock, 
pick-nsn,  and  harmncr  arc  the  mining  in*trumentf. 
A  furn)w  is  traced  with  the  pick-axe,  the  mattock 
is  inseiled  and  driven  in  with  the  hammer  ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  lumjis  of  Coal  are  deiachBd,  wsigh-  ' 
ing  from  sixty  lo  eighty  ponnds.  Coat  is  at  a  mode- 
rai«  price  in  the  capital.  It  is  bnml  in  hnmxe  vases, 
— nir  its  heat  is  distnbuieil  along  the  wall  by  means 
of  pipes.  Those  precautions  against  cold  are  very 
Bfoessory  at  Pekiu, — and  not  the  more  conse^nen- 
080  of  that  ruaogc  habit  wtuoh  makei  tho  Chineso 


ui  the  Einpcrur.  These  ships,  however,  wenr  Imi  vl 
their  way  out,  and  no  renew.il  of  (he  projcL't  appeal 

10  have  been  nitempird.  I  he  o1de*t  iccord  of  the 
company  Kt  Canioa  ie  dated  Aprils,  IG37.  Ptre 
shipa  Were  then  n^ni  out  tinder  the  command  uf  Cap- 
Uia  Wmldel.  They  first  .trrived  at  Acheen,  in  So- 
inntta.  Thisfleel  arrived  ofl"  Macao,  May '24  TJic<«y 
sbipa  were,  after  aorae  bloodshed,  snnpHcd  « iifa  eai 

CJSi  but  DO  further  trade  en>u«j  lor  many  yen 
are  was  some  liraeatler  given  to  ibe  Eiielish 
iradt,  but  they  have  never  cDjoyed  any  thing  aj 
proachin;  the  facilities  and  means  of  commerct 
that  have  been  rendered  all  but  r-eriaiti  by  ibe  recei 
treaty  with  the  Celcmials — Jbid. 

Crmcsc  Cfxa  AT  TBB  Towcc. — Monday  after- 
noon Ave  brass  cannon,  rapinretl  by  (he  BritUb  dar- 
ing ihi.'  Chinese  war.  happily  m»(  icrminaied.  arn*-' 
ed  ill  a  barge  from  ibe  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wwlirich  J 
SQd  were  united  on  the  Tower  wharf  Fuurof  ihoJ 
giiDs  itre  of  iargt  calibre,  one  of  them  being  a  ej*] 
poDoder,  and  ihe  bore  abonlLKI  inches.  All  of  iheiaj 
are  spletiilnl  specimens  of  workmanship,  and  do  norl 
appear  to  have  seen  much  service, — /bid, 

Grbtk  PoptrLATioji- — A  Patras  paper,  the  JE^l*, 

girena  deplnr-ible  expoBiiion  of  the  Greek  popoltt- 
lion,  anrf  pronimnces  Ine  poverty  of  the  penplegrval. 
cr  than  alnny  former  period,  The  gdvemme-nl  toiei 
amount  to  14  millions  ul  ilrac1im»s,  to  which  ma<t 
be  added  .six  millions  more  local  imports,  makinif  a 
total  of  24  millions,  or  833,0(»OJ.  sterling,  levied  from 
a  population  of  Less  ihBDjBUO,0OU  souls, or  nearly  SSs. 
per  head. — Ibid. 

SoLiT*KT  CoHFiKBHtKT. — An  extract  of  a  lett 
was  read  from  Pnif  Hulsl,  of  Christiania.  tiatiBg' 
thai  a  Commitivc  appointed  by  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment had  come  to  the  determinaiinn  of  recom- 
ii;endiDg  Ihe  soliinfy  system  of  oonAReni«nt  in  iha 
Tiew  prisons  ibat  are  to  b«  built  in  Norway,  onp 
thai  43J,iX)fl/.  will  be  rotjiiired  m  erect  seven  pent- 
teniinTi(.'s,  ciipablc  of  containing  2,112  pti&unera. 
— Ikid. 

We  regret  to  gathei.  fVom  the  reports  of  iravrllm), 
and  from  an  energeiic  reraunstrance  addrc^ed  lo 
Ihe  Paris  papers,  thai  the  gttrat  and  useful  work,  ibe 
road  over  ihe  Simplon,  is  in  immioent  danger  of  bc- 
Init  destroyed  for  want  of  needful  rep.iirs.  "  Whilst 
the  noriht-rn  slope,"  savs  the  wnirr,  "  is  in  a  .Miieof 
pfrrlecL  pre^icrvntioii,  iiie  TOurhern  sloi>e.  frtim  the 
point  at  which  it  enters  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  is  in  such  a  ruinons  condliion,  Ihai  an- 
lessaremetly  be  prtimply  nppHed.it  will  be,  erehwf, 
iiiivrly  imfKi-vtable  for  any  sort  of  vehicle — lUn^r- 
nan  even  for  beasts  nf  burthen  and  fool  jws^imiren- 

11  was  only  at  the  risk,  a  hundred  times  incurred,  of 
breaking  my  carriage  to  pieces — far  whu^e  pasajge 
at  all  I  had  la  make  long  and  frequent  t-ircultsoo 
Ihe -sides  of  the  mountain,  over  fallen  fngmeau  ot'{ 
rock  and  blocks  brought  down  by  tbe  waiers — that  I ' 
succeeded  in  reaching  Domod'Ossola." — "JiiMnow," 
adds    this    remnnstrant,    "  the  nr«dful   reparatiau 
would  be  easy  and  aiiimponatil;  but  ills  la  ba  ap- 
prehended that  the  raias  of  amuma,  and  tha  meliiuf  j 
of  the  snows,  will  bring  ibings  iniosucha  cuadflkBr 
ihnt  the  Sardinian  guvcmmeni  «1ll  ihriok  from  the 
cipeDsc,  and  this  magmikcnl  road  be  Iosl"— M^ 
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1843.] 

RoTAL  MARRuaK— A  French  paper  says  the| 
marriaire  of  the  Princess  ClemeDtine  of  Orletas 
vitb  Prince  Aueoslas  of  Saxe-Cuburg  Cuhar).  bro- 
ther of  the  Duchess  of  Nemouis,  and  ihe  husband 
of  DuDoa  Maria  of  Portugal,  has  been  Ua  some 
time  decided  on.  Prince  Augustus  was  boni  on 
June  13,  1818,  and  is  a  major,  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
Tice,  in  (be  lOih  Regiment  of  Hussars,  called  the 
Kin;  of  Prossia's  The  Prince  Is  a  few  momhs 
younger  than  the  Princess  Clementine.  The  fam- 
ily arran^ments  on  ihis  Kubje:i  are  now  terminat- 
ea.  A  desire  had  been  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
Orleans  family  that  the  newly-married  couple  should 
take  up  their  residence  in  Austria,  and  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Prince  Mellernich,  to  know  on 
what  footiojr  the  husband  of  lh>  Princess  Clemen- 
tine would  be  received  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
The  answer  was,  Princess  Clementine  would  be  re- 
ceived as  Princess  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Bonn 
bon5.  As  to  Prince  Augustus  of  Cobur^,  the  Aus- 
trian Coarldid  not  recogniiie  in  him  any  right  to 
iissame  the  title  of  Royal  Higbnesx,  for  which  the 
bouse  of  Coburg  was  at  present  making  application 
to  two  great  Cabinets  of  the  Coniiaenl.    1  nese  ap- 

flications  are  supported  by  the  Court  of  Eogland. 
'rince  Mettemich  also  replied  that  Prince  Aoifus- 
los  of  Coburf;  beioR,  lilce  his  father,  Prince  Fer-^ 
diuand,  a  subject  of  Austria,  and  in  the  service  of 
Ibat  power,  no  derogation  from  the  customarj- 
etiquette  and  precedence  would  be  granted  him. 
In  coaseqaenee  of  this  declaration,  it  has  been 
decided  that  Prince  Augusins  will  reside  in  France. 
and  it  has  been  eren  added  that  he  will  quit  the 
Austrian  service,  and  enter  that  of  France.  Some 
difficulties  are  offered  on  this  head,  in  consequence 
of  hi*  being  an  Austrian  subject.  The  marriage  if 
to  take  place  next  year,  but  the  period  is  not  as  yei 
decidedly  fixed. — Pott. 

Mo-IUHINT  TO    BoaiT-'sHlOBLAWD  Maky.— Thp 

nonuiDenl,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  al- 
luded while  iu  progress,  has  now  been  completei] 
over  the  grave  of  Highland  Mary,  in  the  Wesi 
Chnrchjrard.  Greenock.  The  erection  is  more  ai 
the  Roman  than  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture., 
is  pyrimidal  in  form,  and  may  be  raid  to  be  dividcii 
into  three  compartments,  the  cornice  atones  between 
which  are  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved.  Tbt 
first,  or  lower,  compartment  contains  the  inscription 
ubiet.  The  second  bears  a  bas-relief  of  Bums  anti 
Mary  Campbell,  reprcsentin?  their  parting  scene, 
when  they  plighted  troth  and  exchangea  Biblc> 
across  "  the  stream  around  the  CaMle  o'  Montgo- 
mery." The  third  compartment  contains  a  female 
figure,  emblematical  of  grief,  bending  over  an  urn. 
which  her  arms  encircle,  and  upon  which  is  carved 
the  word  '*  Mary."  Above  her  head,  and  almost  a  i 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  a  star  with  rays  is  cut,  In 
remembrance  of  the  beautiful  invocation  to  "  Mary 
in  Heaven."  The  inscription  on  the  monument  i'.-- 
simply  couched  as  follows: — "  Sacred  to  Genius 
and  Love— to  Burns  and  Highland  Mary."  The 
monument  stands  about  17  feet  high,  was  erected  ai 
the  cost  of  £  100,  and  Is  by  far  the  most  imposing 
object  in  this  old  churchyard.  It  was  desigUL-d  b^ 
Mr.  Mossman,  of  Glasgow  ;  the  figures  were  carved 
by  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons. —  Glatgmu  Jhrald, 

—  Seven  Egyptian  workers  In  mosaic  are  to  be  the 
bearen  of  a  new  gift  lo  the  Sovereign  Foniiff  from 
Mehemet  Ali,  viz.,  four  large  granite  columns  r>e- 
cently  found  In  the  netghburhoKKl  uf  Thebes,  cov- 
ered with  bferoglypbirs. — Alkenaun. 

—  A  laoA  extraordinary  collection  of  Pagan  dei 
ties,  instrttments  of  war,  and  vessels  for  domeslir 

£urposes,  baa  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from 
[exico,  19  Resents  to  Sir  E.  Anirobas,  Ban. — Pnd. 

—  Tha  sam  of  6401.  has  been  lately  given  fortt 
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Ciirtat  aStrltaln. 

I.  Thi  Nrw  Ttttamtnt.  A  Far-aimilt  Reprint  oftkt 
etltbrated  Gtnevan  Tt$tamtnt,  1S57,  iiith  tht  Mar- 
ginal Annotatiom  and  Rr/rrenret,  tht  Initial  and 
otiitr  Wood-cuti,  Pre/acei  and  Jndtx.  fcp.  Svo.  pp. 
XXX.  010. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  collection  offac-simils 
reprints,  and  yet,  although  persons  may  aflect  to 
■tight  tliem  singly,  such  an  assemblagi;  would  be 
well  worth  posseB^ing.  Taken  even  singly,  ihey 
lisve  their  use,  not  only  asTe-pubtications,  but  also 
a.i  exeicieing  the  ingenuity  of  pngmvers  and  print- 
ers. In  this  respect,  the  volume  now  lying  before 
111  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  prniie,  for,  a^  a  speci- 
men of  imitative  cytogiaphy  and  typogrnphy,  il  ia 
rdally  beautiful.  Nor  can  we  better  deKrilie  ii  than 
by  copying  the  dcKriptinn  which  Dr.  Cntion,  in  his 
List  of  English  Translatiotu  of  the  Bible  (Oxford, 
|S21),  has  given  of  the  original  edition. 

'*  Nxw  TxsTAXENT.  Gtntva,  1557.  12°.  '  Tha 
Nowe  Testament  of  oiir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  confer- 
red diligently  with  the  Greke,  and  be^t  approved 
iranilations.  With  the  arguments,  aswel  before  the 
chapters,  as  for  every  Boke  and  Epistle,  also  diver- 
sities of  readings,  and  moste  prof.table  nniiolationa 
nf  all  harde  places  :  whereunto  is  added  a  copious 
table.'  Below  is  a  neat  wood-cut  representing  Time 
drawing  Truth  from  a  cave.  Below  is,  'AtGe:(x- 
VA,  printed  by  Conrad  Radius,  n  dlvii.'  I  in  the  re- 
verse of  the  title  is,  '  The  order  of  the  bookes  of  the 
New  Testament.'  '  An  Epistle  declaring  that  Christ 
ii  the  end  of  the  Lawe,  by  John  Calvin,'  8  leaves. 
■  To  the  reader,'  2  leaves.  The  argument  of  the 
Gospel,'  1  leaf.  St.  Mothew,  &c.  fol.  j — ccexxx. 
The  table  and  suppiitation  of  the  yenis  from  Adam 
lo  Christ,  fol.  ccccxxxi — ccccli.  On  the  Inst  is, 
'  PaiKTKn  BY  Conrad  Badils,  u.n.Lvii.  this  x  of 
Ju>E.'  On  the  reverse  are  the  errata.  The  letter  is 
n  small  beautiful  Roman,  the  marginal  notes  in  a 
smaller  Roman  ;  but  the  licnds  of  rhnptcrs,  and 
Scripture  references,  are  in  itallcn.  The  verves  are 
divided  by  figures,  as  at  present  :  and  thin  is  the 
llrst  in  which  such  a  division  occurs.  A  full  page 
contains  37  lines."    (P,  13S,  Appendix.) 

As  the  production  t>f  the  Engliph  ri-fugees  at  Ge- 
neva, during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  is  closely 
linked  to  the  events  of  the  Reformation. —  fJtntlt' 
nan't  Magaxini. 

i.  Encyrlopadia  Egyptiaca ;  «r,  a  Dictionary  of 
Egyptian  Antiquitiei,  No.  I.  By  Tlios.  Jos.  Pel- 
tigrew,  F.  R.  S.,  ^c. 

This  work  has  been  undertaken,  wo  are  told,  at 
the  suggestion  and  perniinition  ufsomcofihe  most 
eminent  of  our  Eiryptian  •eholars  anil  antiquaries, 
who  have  promised  the  author  their  aid  in  its  probe- 
BUtion. 

The  continuance  of  the  undertaking  will,  how- 
ever, it  upfarn,  depend  entirely  on  siieh  support  as 
may  b^Krived  from  a  sulhcient  number  of  subscri- 
bers ;  we  are  therefore  ha[>py  to  observe  snnte  l-'fO 
names,  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
character,  appended  to  the  present  ex[>erimenlal 
number. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  matters  rxjilain- 
ed  is  of  course  alphabetical,  and  the  wtiolu  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  preliminary  historical  sketch  of  ancient 
Egypt,  which  tells  us  that  Ham,  tlio  son  uf  rfoah, 
was,  according  to  the  Scripture  account,  ttio  flrat 
colonist  of  Egypt ;  but  at  lh«  s»mt  vvto«  ■aft.ft.^., '!»».■'. 


—   X  us  sum  oi  mut.  nas  oeeo  laieiy  given  iuri!if.|  >*""'""'"' "BJf  i  —■---"■-—"--  -- — ,-  > 

bnlb>fanewialip,  called  th«"Ciwdel  of  Antwerp.'  Ui  hat  been  AemoM\»\«4\>i  »\*\»«.'»Jiww'>.M  »>*»■■*■ 
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Han  is  tba  Mine  appellation  as  Khemi  or  Khame, 
tha  meaDing  of  wliich  is  black,  in  allusion  to  tlie 
color  of  the  aoil  ;  and  the  idea  of  an  African  origin 
for  tba  Egyptians  is  now  generally  repnditiied. 

Now,  this  ataiemenl,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  devia- 
tion from  tlie  authority  of  Scripture  and  former  re- 
□eived  accounts,  requires,  we  think,  some  oh.'ierva 
tion.  The  assertion  ofthe  10th  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  rery  simple  and  express  as  regards  the  person- 
ality of  Ham,  the  father  of  Cush,  Mizrnim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Egypt  was 
called  by  its  ancient  inhabitantfl  Chemia,  and  by 
the  Copts  Chemi,  but  we  apprehend  that  term  to 
be  altogether  independent  of  any  allusion  to  Ham. 
That  the  epithet  was  derived  from  tha  blackness  of 
the  Egyptian  soil  is  an  assertion  as  old  as  Plutarch, 
but  by  no  means  can  wo  admit  it  to  destroy,  by  any 
fanciful  deductions,  the  personality  of  Ham  as  con- 
nected with  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  78th  Pialm. 
V.  51,  says,  that  "God  smote  all  the  first  born  in 
E^ypt  ;  the  chief  of  their  strength  in  the  Taberna- 
cles of  Hnm."  Again,  in  the  105:h  P^alm,  v.  35. 
"  Israel  also  came  into  Egypt,  and  Jacob  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  Hum."  V.  27,  "  They  showed  signs 
among  them  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham." 
And  aurely,  after  having  seen  that  Ham  was  a  real 
penon,  not  a  property  of  color,  by  his  enumeration, 
among  the  descendants  of  Noah,  it  will  be  vain  to 
contend  that  he  is  not  designated  in  these  paisages, 
and  that  the  term  means  nothing  else  but  black 
How  clear  is  the  definition  of  the  learned  Bishop 
Newton,  who  says,  following  (ho  sure  authority  of 
revealed  history,  that  Egypt  is  called  Mizraim  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  land  of  Ham,  from 
having  been  llrst  inhabited,  after  the  deluge,  by 
Noah's  youngeM  son  Ham  or  Hammon,  and  by  bis 
Bon  Misraim,  We  admit  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  go  further  than  this  statement,  and  to  make  the 
Nubians  the  mors  ancient  and  the  parent  nation.— 
Gent.  Mag. 

3.  Critieisms  on  Art.  and  Sketches  of  the  Piclure- 
GalUrics  of  England.  By  William  Hazlitt 
With  Catalogues  of  the  principal  Galleries,  dow 
first   collected.    Edited  by  his  Sod. 

This  publication  forms  the  first  volume  of  Haz- 
litt's  articles  on  the  Fine  Arts;  which  are  among 
the  most  racy  writings  of  the  striking  and  peculiar 
genius.  The  volume  before  u.s  coninrnx  the  criti- 
cisms on  the  Ptcture-Galteries  of  England,  publish- 
ed originally,  we  think,  in  the  £fOn(/0»  Masaxiitx, 
the  article  on  Hogarth's  Marriage-a-la-mude,  the 
rs.say  on  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  JSncychpcedia 
Briiannica,  and  some  other  papert.  One  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  which  contains  cata- 
logues of  the  galleries  criticised,  as  well  as  of  the 
Naiiun3l,ai  the  lime  of  Hazlitt's  writings,  the 
Angerstein  Gallery.  The  lists  of  the  public  collec- 
tions can  be  bought,  but  the  private  ones  are  unat- 
lainable  except  in  this  publication. — Spectator. 
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TITUS.  I 

Hark  !  hark  ;  llio  shrieks  Here,  here— not  here— oh  !  any  wctric  u...  ..u.v 

those  that  purisih  in  the  Haines.     Too  late  |  Not  towaid  the  fountain,  not  b-j  v\ia  taofc  ^».\"tt- 
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FALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 

raOX  Jf ILMAir. 

iZhuMtttf  ty  «i  Emgnmrng  by  Mr.  SmtUm,  from  MmiaC^edtbnlad  PietKti. 


Tirrra,  PLAoinrs,  TiRKHTiin!,  Solditrt,  Sixon. 

TITDS. 

£av«,  MTB  lb«  Templs  !  PlftcidoB,  Terentiaa, 
Haite.  bill  the  lenioiis  cease  to  slajr ;  and  quench 
Ton  ruining  flre. 

Who's  this,  that  stands  unmoved 
Mid  slaughter,  flame,  and  wreck,  nor  deigns  to  bow 
Before  the  Conqueror  of  Jerusalem  f 
What  art  thou  ? 

SIMON. 

Titus,  dost  thou  think  that  Rome 
Sbatl  quench  the  fire  that  burns  within  yon  TcmpleT 
Ay,  when  your  conoiless  and  rictorinus  cohorts, 
Ay,  when  your  Cesar's  throne,  your  Capitol 
Have  fallen  before  it. 

TITUS. 

Madman,  speak !  what  art  thoa  t 

StHOIT. 

The  nneireDraeifl'd  hare  known  me  heretofore, 
And  thou  mayst  know  hereafter. 

PLACIDUS. 

It  is  he— 
The  bloody  Captain  of  the  Rebels,  Simon, 
*I'he  Chief  Assassin.    Seixe  him,  round  his  limbs 
Bind  straight  your  heaviest  chains.    An  anhop'd 

pageant 
For  Cesar's  high  oTation.    Well  not  slay  him, 
Till  we  have  made  a  show  to  the  wives  of  Rome 
Of  the  great  Hebrew  Chieftain. 

IIHOX. 

Knit  tbem  close, 
See  that  ye  rivet  well  their  nlling  links. 

And  ye've  no  finer  flax  to  gyre  me  with  t 

TItSHTltrS. 

Burst  these,  atui  we  will  forge  thee  stronger  then. 

BmoR. 
Fool,  'tie  not  yet  the  hour. 

TITOS. 

Hark!  hark  ;  the  shrieks 
Of  thoM  that  perish  in  the  fliDes.    Too  late 
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I  came  to  spare,  it  wraps  the  fabrio  ronnd. 

Fate,  Fate,  I  feel  thou'rt  mightier  than  Cesar, 

He  cannot  save  what  thou  hast  doom*d !    Baok* 

Komans, 
Withdraw  your  angry  oohorts,  and  give  place 
To  the  inevitable  ruin.     Destiny, 
It  is  thine  own,  and  Cesar  yields  it  to  thee. 
Lead  off  the  prieoner. 

SIKON. 

Can  it  be  ?   the  flre 
Destroys,  the  thunders  cease.    I'll  not  believe, 
And  yet  how  dare  I  doubt  f 

A  moment,  Romans. 
Is't  then  thy  will,  Almigh'y  Lord  of  Israel, 
That  this  thy  Temple  be  a  heap  of  ashes  f 
\t'l  then  thy  will,  that  I,  thy  cbnsen  Captain, 
Put  on  the  raiment  of  captivity  1 
By  Abraham,  our  father  1  by  the  Twelve, 
The  Patriarch  Sons  of  Jacob  !  by  the  Law, 
In  thunder  spoken !  by  ibe  untouch'd  Ark ! 
By  David,  and  the  Anointed  Race  of  Kings  I 
By  great  Elias,  and  the  gifted  Prophets  I 
I  here  demand  a  sign  ! 

•  'Tis  ther^-I  see  it. 

The  flre  that  reads  the  Veil ! 

We  are  then  of  thee 

.^.bandon'd not  nbandon'd  of  ourselves. 

Hoap  woee  upon  us,  scatter  us  abroad. 
Earth's  scorn  and  hissing  ;  to  the  race  of  men 
A  loatheome  proverb  ;  sporn'd  by  every  foot, 
And  ours'd  by  every  tongue  ;  our  heritage 
And  binhrigbt  bondage  ;  and  our  very  brows 
Bearing,  like  Cain's,  the  outcast  mark  of  bate  : 
Israel  will  still  be  Israel,  still  will  boast 
Her  fallen  Temple,  her  departed  glory  ; 
And,  wrapt  in  conscious  righteousness,  defy 
lijuth's  utmost  hate,  and  answer  scorn  with  ■ooia. 

TEB   KOVHTAIIC   OF   ULOB. 
MiBiAM,  tk$  StMitr. 

XtRIAH. 

Here,  here— not  here    oh  !  any  where  bnt  here— 
Not  towvtl  the  fbontnin^  not,  hf  tWa  \ft«  "ft*^' 


i3i 


WALL  or  jtnviiUM. 


[AniL 


If  ihoii  wilt  b«)ir  me  henre.  T'tl  Icin  itiy  Feet, 
111  c-kII  flown  l]lp»*iTigB,  a  lost  vif^in's  blruinita 
Upon  thy  factd.     Thou  hut  hurried  me  ulnng, 
ThiDUffh  ilaikliiig  fttri^ifl,  nrtit  over  iinioi(ia|[  luin, 
And  yd  llipre  ipcm'd  a  iufi  toliciludA, 
And  no  rvfficioiis  liiiidnosi  in  tby  viulnnos — 
But  I've  not  bcattl  thy  inicd. 

Oh,  strangely  crticl '. 
Artd  wilt  thou  make  me  tit  even  on  Ihia  Btuna, 
Where  I  linre  Mie  so  a(i,  when  ilir  culm  moonligla 
I.njr  in  its  slumber  on  ibe  fluriiberinj;  fountmiu  ^ 
Ah  !  where  wt  thou,  ibon  that  wert  erer  with  me, 
Ob  Javan  I  Jnvan ! 

TnS    SOLDI  BK. 

When  waj  Jiiran  calTd 
By  Miriam,  thnt  Jsvsn  nntwer'd  luit  t 
FQigive  Kit?  11II  ihy  (pars,  thy  agonies. 
I  dat'tl  not  speak  to  ihee,  le»i  the  alrong  joy 
Should  overpower  Ibee,  nnd  ihy  feeble  limba 
fiafuae  to  beat  theo  in  tby  Uighi. 

MIBUM. 

Whnt'a  here  ? 
Am  I  in  heaven,  and  Ibon  forebatled  ibitUer 
To  wolconio  mo  !     Ah,  not    ihy  warlike  garb, 
And  (lie  wild  light,  ibnt  reddens  nil  the  nir, 

Tlti>*e  «hriek) nnd  yci  ihis  cotild  not  be  on  earth, 

Tbe  and,  (be  desolate,  the  sinAiI  rarth. 
And  thou  ctiuldsi  venture  amid  tire  and  death, 
Amid  tby  country's  ruins  to  protect  me, 
Dear  Javan  7         »         •        •        •        *         • 
Javan,  I  Teiar  that  mine  are  tears  ofjoy  : 
'Tis  sinful  at  such  times — but  thou  an  hara, 
And  I  am  on  thy  bosom,  and  I  oannot 
Be,  M  I  ought,  entirely  iiii»efable, 

JAVAJI. 

My  own  beloved  !  I  dare  call  thee  mine, 

Kor  Hcnvcn  hath  gi^pn  thee  to  me^choaen  out, 

As  we  two  are  for  aoliiary  blesaing, 

While  the  universal  cursr  i»  pniir'd  around  us 

On  every  bnad,  'twere  cold  and  barren  gratitude 

To  stifle  in  our  besrts  the  holy  gladness. 

But,  ob  Jerusalem  I  tby  tosciicd  cbildreo 
Way  not,  reiir'd  within  tbeir  aeciei  jay, 
Sbnt  out  (be  raonturul  sight  of  tby  cRlamities. 

Oh,  beauty  offtarlb's  eitiea  I  throned  ()ueei) 
Of  thy  milk-Bowing  vaJb;ya '.  cruwn'J  wiih  glory  I 
Tbe  envy  of  the  natinns  !  now  iiri  moro 

A  city Ore  by  one  thy  palaces 

Sink  into  ashes,  nud  tbe  uniform  smnko 

O'er  hair  tby  oirouil  liaih  brought  bnok  the  night 

Which  \iu;  insulting  Jinmci  had  made  givaplnga 

To  ihcir  untimrly  i«r(ibli:  day.     The  flames 

That  in  tlio  Toinjile,  their  !»?<[  prutiilrji  ccjOauaat, 

Now  gather  all  llicir  might,  and  furionaly, 

Like  revelleis,  bold  there  exuLttng  iriutiiph. 

Round  every  pillar,  uver  all  the  roaf. 

On  the  wide  gorgeous  front,  the  boly  depth 

Of  the  far  Sftnctuary,  every  portico, 

And  ev4>ry  court,  at  nnco,  conc«nliaI«d, 

As  though  to  glorify  and  not  destroy, 

They  burn,  ihoy  blaite 

Look.  Mirimti,  how  it  nwdal 
Lookt 

MtatAJi. 
Tbcte  are  mca  aioond  ua  ! 

laTaii. 

They  are  friends, 
Bound  bere  to  meat  b«,  snd  behold  tbe  last 
Of  our  devotpii  city.    Look,  oh  Chrisiianst 
Siill  the  Lord's  bouae  vnrrtves  lunn's  fallen  dwell- 
ings, 
And  wears  its  roin  with  a  majesty 
Peculiar  and  divine.     SlJI,  still  11  stands, 
Alt  ono  wide  Ste,  uul  yet  no  atone  luth  iaQca. 


Hatk— hark  I 
The  feeble  cry  of  an  rxpiring  naiina. 

Hark-^srk  ! 
The  awo>siruok  shout  of  the  unlxuuting  oooqaOTW' 

Hark—hark  •  ~ 

ft  break* — it  severs — it>*  on  the  earth. 
The  smother'd  fires  are  quench'd  in  their  own  rail 
Like  a  huge  dimie,  tbe  vast  and  cloudy  srnoke 
Elaih  oover'd  all. 

And  it  is  rww  no  morei 
Nor  ever  shall  be  tn  ilm  end  vl  tirae, 

Thp  Tcinplpor  JeriiBnIem  ! Fall  down, 

My  bretluen,  on  the  duAt.and  wurship  here 
The  mysteries  of  God's  wrath. 

Even  so  shall  perish, 
In  iu  own  ashes,  a  more  glorious  Temple, 
Yea.  God's  own  arelii lecture,  this  vnsr  world, 
This  fated  univer»e — tbe  same  destroyer, 

The  same  destruction Earth,  Earth,  Earth,  be-' 

bold! 
And  in  thni  judgraoDt  look  upon  thine  own  1 


Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury, 
Uh  E%rth  I  shall  that  lasii  ccmiiag  btirsioo 

Tbal  tieciet  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
When  all  the  cheriib-ihioning  clouds  shall  sfaina, 
Trradiotc  with  his  bright  ndvancing  sign  : 

When  that  Great  Unsbandtnan  shall  ware  his  fan, 
Swocpmg,  like  chntT,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away  - 
Still  If)  the  noontide  of  that  nigbUe&s  day, 

Shall  ibcu  thy  wimled  dijifjjiiitr  coarse  majotaia. 
Along  thr  busy  mart  and  crowded  Hieet,  M 

Tbtt  buyer  and  the  seller  stdl  shall  meet,  I 

And  tiiatnnge  I'eusU  Vgin  their  jocuntj  airaia : 
SiilL  10  the  poarini  out  the  Cup  of  Wo  j 
Tit)  &irtb,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  nnd  fro, 
And  mountains  inottrn  by  his  burning  feet, 
And  Ueavea  bis  presence  own,  nil  red  with  ftiruBOi 
heal. 

The  hundred-K«ied  Citiea  then, 

Tbe  Towers  and  Temples,  nam'd  rif  men 

Eternal,  and  tbe  Tbrunes  of  Kings  ; 
The  gilded  summer  Palaces, 
The  courtly  bowers  of  lore  and  «ata. 

Where  still  the  Bird  ofpUnuiure  singt  ; 
A»k  ye  the  destiny  of  tbem  t 
Go  ga20  on  fallen  Jerusale<n  I 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  (he  (iital  roll, 
'Qainst  earth  and  heaven  Qod's  standard  is  iib> 
furl'd. 
The  skies  are  ahrirelVd  like  a  burning  toioU, 
Add  tbe  vast  common  doom  ensoiiuicUrM 
world. 

Oh  I  who  shall  then  surrira  f 
Oh  I  whn  sbiiU  siiind  aud  live? 
When  nil  tlini  bath  been,  is  no  more  ; 
When  fnr  tlie  round  earth  himg  in  air. 
With  all  its  oooBtellaiions  fair 
In  ibo  aky's  azure  canopy  ; 
When  for  the  breathing  Karili,  and  Spaikllni  { 

Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shiire, 
Heaving  along  ibe  abyas  profuund  and  dark, 
A  flery  deluge,  and  without  an  Aik. 

I.urd  of  all  power,  when  thou  nrl  lliero  . 
On  thy  elcnial  fiery-wheeled  throaa, 
That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 
Neetls  not  tbn  jwitnhd  sun  nnr  muon : 
Whon  thou  an  th(*ro  tn  tby  pieiiidtng  state, 
Widc-scoptred  Munnrob  o*et  tbe  realm  of  dc 
When  frnm  tlto  sea  depths,  from  aartli'a 
Womb. 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  tltea  wait ; 
And  wlian  llto  liiLmu  ui'  wkkedoew  an  atrcvn 
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H  L'l:c  ri)(»i  )«arc«  in  tUr  auiiimn  of  ih>ne  iru  : 
^^iililul  nriil  Triip  !  tliiifi  »ii]l  m-iIi  >iiv0  ibiriQ  own! 
Tba  ■ninta  >linl1  (Ih-cI)  wfiliin  lti(>  iinliainnni;  flic. 

Knrli  M-liit«f  ti>l(o  •|iiiilru,  blpomini;  P»rry  pniin. 
Ewii  »'ire  n*  \tc,  Uy  iliU  *till  riHintiin'i  »i<l^, 
So  a>inil  \\>i>  CburcU,  ll;y  bnybt  Ami  iii)-*<io  BrtiJff. 

8il  on  I'  iziitf  R  liiilcyi<n  bird  ot'cnlin, 

Vet,  jrj-  ond  dr#lri']lng  «lgDS, 

0'*f   1       -  -liow  of  ilijf  nietoy  »hlne«, 

Wo  liMil,  M-i>  lilrst  ifap  cnvrimnt  iifiu  bi^^m, 

Almiglitir  to  artagc,  jVlnunbuvtt  lo  rctlKcm! 

Irroduciortf  LtctuTti  on  Modem  Ilisiory. 
By  Tu'-'i'uaAn.Noi.D,  D.D.,  Kcgiiis  Profes- 
sor of  Modem  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
K  School.  Svo.     Oiford :  1S42. 

iKPERrBrTLV  as  Uiib  volume  of  Lecturei, 
intcrmpted  by  the  deatb  of  ii>  lamented  au- 
ihor,  sn&wers  llie  promise,  to  the  fultihncnt 
of  which  wc  looked  to  eagerly,  litilc  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  lo 
ihe  Chair  of  Modern  Hislory  at  Oxford,  wc 
vhouM  feci  oursclrr*  guilty  of  no  eonninon 
degree  of  neglect  if  we  omitted  to  notice  it ; 
for  we  may  perhaps  find  no  other  occasion 
for  paying  our  tribute  of  re$pect  lo  one  of 
the  noblest  miiidii  and  highest  character*  of 
thene  days,  prematurely  luken  from  us  in 
the  midille  of  a  career  of  usefulness,  wbich 
we  bclici-e  we  are  cuilty  of  no  exagfjemtion 
in  terming  unparalleled  in  that  line  of  life 
which  Dr.  Arnold  had  adopted. 

As  far  as  they  throw  light  od  the  literary 
and  intellcclunl  nttDinmeiits  of  their  author, 
tbcte  lectures  are  uodoubiedly  incomplete 
enough  ;  and,  regarded  in  that  point  of  view, 
they  po5!te»K  the  poKiiivv  fault  of  attempting 
loo  tiMuy  thiiigsat  once>  They  are  impress- 
ed with  the  peculiarly  eager  temperament, 
the  ptrferviaum  ingcniam^  the  active,  but 
lomewhat  desultory  range  of  thought  which 
display  ihcmBelvet,  more  or  less,  in  every 
production  of  the  writer.  Who  that,  has 
read  much,  and  felt  strongly,  on  any  aub- 
ject,  and  who  hag  not  yet  acquired  (bat  last 
and  somewhat  melancholy  gift  of  experi- 
ence, the  art  of  arranging  and  chastening 
the  thoughts  as  they  arise,  when  favored 
with  some  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his 
icumulaicd  ideas,  has  not  experienced  the 
kUture  of  pleoRurolile  excitement  and  em- 
irruament  produced  by  the  tlirong  ofniul- 
tq4iiu>iu  topics  presaiog  forward  for  utter* 
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•nee  1  This  argument  lo  be  confuted,  that 
to  be  urged,  this  Inntr-cberished  theory  to 
be  adrsnced,  that  well-remembered  illustra- 
tion to  be  furbished  up  for  use — and  nil  to 
be  compresecd  within  the  nnrrow  compass 

Jrescribed  by  overruling  circumstances! 
ust  so  wc  can  conceive  of  Dr.  Arnold — 
from  hi»  youth  an  insniiiiblc  reader  of  histo- 
ry, nnd  at  the  same  time  an  active  contro- 
versialist, in  whose  head  every  series  of 
phenomeou  naturally  crystallized  into  a  the- 
ory— when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in- 
vested with  the  ollice  of  an  historical  teach- 
er. We  perceive  at  once,  in  the  odd  mix- 
ture of  matters  huddled  together  in  these 
few  pages,  the  variety  of  subject*  which 
liUed  his  mind,  and  the  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  disburdening  himself  I'f  his 
feelings  on  each,  as  if  the  retcotion  of  any 
port  of  his  stores  oppressed  him.  The  pro- 
vince of  history — the  provinces  of  church 
and  elate — the  characteristics  of  historical 
style— military  ethics — railtiary  geography 
—national  prejudices — religious  and  politi- 
cal parties  in  Kuglatid — these  are  only  some 
of  the  prominent  topics  rather  glanced  at 
than  discussed  in  the  pages  before  us;  and 
put  forward  apparently  as  if  for  more  ex- 
tended consideration  at  some  future  time — 
topics  on  which  ho  lonned  to  apeak  his  mind 
10  the  world,  and  rould  not  abstain  from  a 
partial  disclosure  of  it — topicx,  m.tny  of 
ihcm,  on  which  wc  «hall  have  long  to  wa.it 
for  iin  instructor  as  rich  at  ooce  in  zeal  and 
knowledge. 

But  if  this  volume  is  to  a  certain  extent 
disappointing,  rather  from  the  over-richness 
lluin  meagerncas  of  its  contents,  it  will,  if 
possible,  add  lo  the  veneration  with  which 
its  author's  character  is  already  regarded  as 
a  moral  philosopher,  and  an  mstructor  of 
the  youth  of  Kiigluud.  It  adds  one  more 
claim  to  those  which  ihe  late  head  master 
of  Rugby  already  possessed  on  public  grali> 
lude  nnu  veneration. 

Every  oneoccustomod  to  English  soeiely 
has  observed  the  strength  of  that  generous 
lie  which,  in  after  life,  connects  the  pnpil, 
especially  when  bred  in  our  great  public 
Fchools^  with  hifi  former  master.  Even  in 
ordinary  cases,  we  by  no  means  admit  the 
truth  of  the  ill-natured  Raying,  that  there  is 
little  of  this  affectionate  remembrance,  ex- 
cept where  the  scholar  feels  himself  supe- 
rior to  his  teacher.  We  believe  it,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  the  general  rale,  and  that  the 
exceptions  arise  only  from  causes  discredit- 
able  either  to  the  one  pnrty  or  the  otiier. 
But,  common  as  this  feeling  is,  nnd  derived 
as  it  is  from  many  sources — 'from  the  in- 
alioctivc  allacbmentto  old^UA^^vAvusrah^ 
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—from  sensibility  to  kindness  shown  and 
interest  miiDircsted — from  real  gratitude  for 
•iibfitnniiBi  senices — we  lire  bound  to  add 
tbat^Qsrnr  as  our  own  observation  lias  gone, 
it  rarely,  very  rnrcly.  bos  llic  Iiigbcr  line- 
lure  of  reverence.  Tbe  quondam  school. 
boy  may  Imvu  a  host  of  pleasant  recollec- 
tions associated  with  ibc  menmry  of  bis  old 
tutor :  he  may  rcgord  tiim  as  the  frieiul  who 
directed  his  unformed  tssie — who  intro- 
duced  his  yooihful  spirit  into  the  mognifi- 
cent  domuin  of  earthly  knowledge — to 
whose  counsels  he'may  possibly  be  indebt- 
ed for  a  ffw  valuable  bints  in  the  conduct 
of  life — more  than  this,  who  has  imbued 
him  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
and  a  love  of  feirnesn  and  honorable  deal- 
ing ;  but  in  very  few  instances,  indeed,  does 
he  remember  him  as  bis  guido  towards  the 
Qccomplislimeni  of  the  reul  endsof  his  being. 
We  do  not  pause  to  examine  into  the  cause 
of  this  dcliciency  :  much  may  be  owing  to 
old  peculiarities  in  the  management  of  great 
schools,  something  to  the  cbarncter  of 
many  of  our  most  successful  men  in  this 
line  of  life  ;  but  we  think  the  fact  will  hard- 
ly be  disputed.  By  far  the  most  distinguish- 
ed exception  to  the  rule,  with  whom  wc  arc 
acquainted,  was  Dr.  Arnold.  He  possessed 
the  art,  which  is  perhaps  not  very  uncom- 
mon, of  winning  in  a  pecitlinr  manner  the 
affections  of  boys,  and  directing  their  ener- 
gies to  whatever  object  he  might  himself 
bold  out ;  but,  what  is  much  more  rare,  be 
made  it  the  one  great  busiiR-ss  of  his  life  to 
give  those  affections  and  energies  a  reli- 
gious direction.  Distinguished  as  a  school- 
master in  many  respects,  it  was  in  this  one 
that  he  was  uorivalled.  The  mainspring  of 
bis  success  was  bis  own  deep  affection  for 
those  placed  under  bis  care,  which  makes 
itself  evident  in  every  page  of  his  sermons, 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  young.  His  was  no 
entraining  or  engrossing  religious  elo- 
quence, addressed  as  it  were  to  minds  in 
the  mass,  and  carrying  thera  away  by  move- 
ments of  enthusiasm  ;  but  a  gentle,  watch- 
ful influence,  directed  steadily  to  individual 
temperaments;  and  above  alt,  (which  was 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  thorough  re- 
ality of  his  own  religious  impressions,)  not 
leaving  religion  to  stand  alone,  as  some- 
thing to  be  rearntand  studied  apart  from  all 
things  else,  but  connecting  it  with  all  that 
is  most  naturally  attractive  to  the  boneHt 
heart  of  youth ; — with  uncompromisinp 
love  of  truth,  with  manliness  and  indepen- 
dence, with  love  and  with  gratitude. 

We  dare  not  venture  further  on  consider- 
ations of  such  deep  and  sacred  importance. 
h  i$  more  to  oar  purpose,  and  more  con- 
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nectcd  with  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  lo 
trace  the  steps  by  which  be  was  wont  to 
lead   tbe   mind   frDm  feeling  to  thinking; 
from  (he  formation  of  a  religious  character, 
his  first  Olid  main  object,  to  the  formation  of 
opinion   on   religious  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jccls.     The  first  rule  with  him  was,  to  fol- 
low the  truth  at  all  hazards — regnrdlrss  in 
what  apparent  difficulties  ii  may  involve  ui 
— regardless  into  what  bad  company  it  mij 
lead  IIS.     The  absolute  right  and  duty  of  the 
mind  to  judge  for  itself,  the  total  negation  of 
any  human  authority  binding  in  matters  of 
faith — these  are  points  on  which  he  insisted, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  if  we  may  lo 
express  ourselves,  with  an  ardor  which  cot 
only  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  as  well 
it  might,  with  persons  of  ditlerent  opinioni^ 
but  frequently    exposed  him  to  charges 
imprudence  and  rashness  from  those  who . 
the  main  agreed  with  him.     This  ardor  prii 
ceedcd,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  natural 
petuosity  of  disposition  ;  but  it  also  aroi 
from  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  one  en 
thing  wanted,  and  in  these  times  especiallj 
is,  to  infuse  into  the  mind  the  power  ai 
the  will  to  rest  sclf-balinced  ; — to  incite 
to  implant  in  itself  the  seeds  of  principle 
which  neither  tbe  recklessness  of  busini 
nor  pleasure,  nor  the  thousand  influences' 
of  party,  might  aHcrwards  eradicate.     The 
lines  of  Goethe — 

"  Denn  der  Mcnsch,  der  zu  schwankenden  Zciti 

such  Schwanhend  gesinnt  ist, 
Der  vermehrct  das  (Jebel,  und  breiiet  es  wcitor  i 

weitcr ; 
Aber  wer  fcst  auf  dcm  Binnc  bcharrt,  der  bildet  i 

Well  sicJ*,"— 

might  almost  be  inscribed  as  the  motto 
the  whole  collection  of  his  ethical  and  hH 
torica)  works.  And  his  great  endeavor- 
no  one  could  set  the  example  better  ihi 
himself — was  so  to  discipline  the  mind, 
to  reconcile  freedom  of  belief  with  res!  hi 
mility  of  spirit ;  to  reconcile  the  unqualifi< 
rejection  of  aulboriiy,  when  imposed 
binding,  with  docility  and  submissivent 
towards  jt  when  propounded  as  an  object  i 
respect ; — a  reconcilement  by  no  men 
difficult  in  itself,  and  possiblv  more  cof_ 
mon  in  practice  than  is  generally  imagined 
Clear  ol^  his  own  way  between  the  conllit 
ing  claims  of  authority  and  iDdividual  .. 
sponsibility,  he  regarded  with  utter  co| 
tempt  the  charges  of  prestiroplion,  so  iodil 
criminatcly  brought  against  all  those  wbA* 
venture  to  diflfer  from  received  opiDioni._ 
Will-worship,  as  he  well  knew,  is  quite 
fatally  manifested  in  wilful  and  pos^iinnnl 
adherence  to  such  opinions,  as  in  wilful  ai 
passionate  rejection  of  then)-    The  rulo 
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imility  does  not  mark  oat  the  line  to  be 
^■k«n  by  the  man  of  conKcienoe,  when  au* 
ibority  and  argumeot  arc  in  opposition  ;  but 

fo  manner  and  spirit   in   which  bis  choice 
URt  be  madp.     Nor  is  ii  difficult  to  apply. 
tt%  lie  Would  have  bidden  us,  to  the  contru- 
^eritics  of  the  prci^ent  day,  the  Icstion  intcnd- 
Bjd  to  be  conveyed  in  the  followinj^  noble 
^Indication  of  the  Puritan  character  : — 

»  To  «ay  that  the  Puritans  were  wiinlinij  in  Iiu- 
roilitT,  bec&uw  ttwy  did  not  acfjiiieAct)  iu  thti  state 
ofthin^  which  thfy  founil  around  them,  is  a  mere 
cslrmra^nc^,  aniing  out  of  a  total  misapprchen- 
■ion  of  Ilio  oaiurv  of  bumitily,  and  of  the  merits  of 
the  foelinj;  of  vencratioru  All  varucstnew  and 
depll)  oft-hnracler  is  incompalih'e  witti  su«h  a  no- 
tion of  huinility.  A  man  <je(>)il)r  pem^irated  with 
•omo  ^rcat  truth,  and  comp'-Hud,  u  it  wltc,  to  obey 
it,  cannot  hiten  to  evfry  one  who  may  bo  indifr>;r- 
mt  u>it,  or  opposed  to  it.  There  ina  voice  lo  which 
he  elriiaO*  owes  obcdiunce — which  he  serves  with 
the  hnnibleat  devotion,  which  be  worahips  with  the 
mo«t  intense  veneration.  It  is  not  that  such  feet- 
ia^s  are  dead  in  him,  but  tlut  he  lias  bestowed 
them  on  one  ol)}cct  and  they  are  claimed  tor  another. 
^Fo  which  thL<y  are  most  due  is  a  queslioo  of  jus- 
Hne:  he  may  l>e  wrong  in  his  decision,  and  his 
Worship  may  be  idolatroos ;  but  so  also  msy  be  the 
worship  wht>:h  hia  opponeota  call  upon  him  to  ren- 
der. If.  indeed,  it  can  be  shown,  ihat  a  msa  ad- 
mtrca  attd  rcwr^ncea  no'.hin-f.  he  may  justly  bt 

eL'd  With  vraiil  ofhumility  ;  but  this  is  at  variance 
U  Uitj  very  noliun  of  an  tiirncst  ciiaraclert  for 
oarni-sinoss  con^isLis  in  iIk  devoliun  lo  sumu  otiv 
o'bjt'Ct.  as  opponod  lo  a  prniid  or  rjnitemptuoiis  in- 
diffuruncti.  But  if  it  be  moani  that  rfvernnce  in 
itself  is  irood,  BO  thstthe  more  objects  of  veneration 
we  have  tJic  better  is  our  character,  this  is  to  con- 
found the  esB*:nttal  dijfjruncQ  between  veneration 
and  love.  The  oxcvllc-nco  of  love  is  its  onivcrsali- 
ly  ;  wtiare  told  tliat  even  tJic  Mighenl  Ubjvcto!  all 
caniKit  be  loved  if  inferior  ohjecls  are  hated.  And 
with  sotfi"  eKft^2i*r«lion  in  ifie  exprfSMOfli  we  may 
admit  the  truth  of  Colendgu's  lines— > 

"  n<f  nrayeih  well  who  lurcib  veil 
ButD  man,  and  bint,  and  twaM  ;" 
losooiuoh  Ihat,  if  wr>  wore  to  Iivarof  a  rcan  sac- 
rificing even  hia  life  Ij>  save  that  of  an  animal, 
we  cotili)  I'.ot  help  adoiirmg  him.  But  tho  ixcel 
lenco  of  vuntration  consisui  purely  in  its  bt-ini; 
fixed  upon  s  worthy  object ;  when  telt  KuJiacnmi- 
natclvi  it  is  idolatry  or  insanity.  To  tax  any  one, 
iberefiiir,  with  want  ofrcverunc.  becniise  hf  payn 
fto  re«(iect  to  wlist  wl*  venerate,  is  eitfwr  irnlyvont 
or  is  a  more  «nn(\uion.  Thi>  fact,  so  far  as  it  is 
Cnte,  ts  no  reproach,  but  an  honor ;  because  to  (v- 
verence  nil  pcrnuus  snd  all  things  is  alksolutely 
WTDn^:  rHVerencg  sliown  lo  llisi  wlitcli  docs  not 
deeervo  it,  ta  no  virtue — no,  nor  even  an  amiable 
weaknesr,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But  if  it  bv 
meant  thnt  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not 
rGspi-'ctifig  what  is  to  be  n-al|y  rcHpccted,  that  u 
awumin^  ihc  whole  qiitretiou  at  iSBur-,  becauao 
what  We  call  divme  h«  calls  an  idol ;  and  as,  sup. 
polling;  that  we  are  in  the  ri^hr,  we  are  boiiiid  to 
uli  down  and  worship ;  to  suppa»iig  hiiii  to  bo  m 
the  ritfhl,  lie  is  no  Icm  bound  to  pull  it  to  tli? 
froaadoiid  destroy  it,— P.  ^9. 
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Those  who  hare  thus  learnt  the  real  char- 
acteristics of  veneration  and  humility,  will 
understand  the  le^Kon  which  the  history  of 
tho  world  so  abundantly  leaches — that  welf- 
wiU  and  pride  play  their  va^ariefl  quite  aa 
wantonly  under  the  banner  of  authority  aa 
under  that  of  private  judgment ; — a  lesson 
renewed  to  u»  by  the  experience  of  every 
day,  lo  the  great  Qsionisbmeot  of  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  taken  in  by  fine  pro- 
fessions. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  from  this  aa 
well  as  a  hundred  other  passages  in  his 
works,  that  Dr.  Arnold  made  it  a  great  part 
of  hia  business  to  carry  on  war  against  pre- 
judices; and  certainly  a  more  determined, 
we  might  almost  say  a  more  indiscrimina- 
ling  warfare,  was  never  waged.  Thoae 
among  our  prejudices  to  which  we  are  apt 
to  give  the  tenderest  names,  and  treat  aa 
peculiarly  creditable  to  ourselves,  met  from 
him  with  no  more  quarter  than  the  rest. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  even  by  those 
who  most  admire  the  singleness  of  bis  de- 
votion to  truth,  that  in  some  instances  hia 
zeal  was  so  unscrupulous  that  he  ran  the 
risk  of  rooting  oat  good  feelings  along  with 
mere  weaknesses  ;  but  such  was  the  cborao- 
tcr  of  the  man.  Take  for  itisiauce,  the  fol* 
lowing  attack  on  the  virtue  of  patriotianii 
as  vulgarly  understood  : — 

»  But  hero  tliat  fueling  of  pride  and  stlfi^hness 
interpiMec,  which,  uiid^r  thu  nn<ne  of  patrio'.isii^ 
ha$  so  \ung  tried  >u  pius  it^-If  offfor  a  virlU''.  Aa 
men,  in  projtortioti  to  th)<ir  moral  sdvsncemeni, 
learn  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  regards  ;  as  an 
exclusive  sB'<-ction  for  our  relattoos,  our  clan,  or 
oitr  country,  is  a  sura  mark  of  an  unimprovfrd  mind  ; 
so  is  that  narrow  and  unchristian  fi-eling  to  be 
coudemned,  which  rc^rdii  witti  jealousy  the  pro- 
;rcM  of  lureign  nutlgnis  and  can.-s  fur  no  portion 
of  iho  human  race  but  that  to  wliicli  itself  bt-lon^s. 
The  delctttahle  encourayi-nifnt  so  long  givi-n  to 
itationat  enmities — the  Tow  Kratificatian  fult  by 
every  p-^uple  in  (fxiolling  themselves  above  tlioir 
neiglihorii — sliooid  not  bu  for|^'ottt;n  ainon^fit  the 
causes  which  havd  mainly  obstructed  tlie  improve- 
inent  of  mankind. 

"  Exclusive  patriotism  should  be  cast  off,  to- 
gether witJi  the  exclusive  asc^'mlency  of  birttH  aa 
bir-lon^jinff  to  the  follieii  and  S441islities8  of  our  iin- 
culiivated  nature.  Yei,  strange  to  say.  Uie  for- 
mer at  leaat  is  upheld  by  men  wiio  not  only  call 
themselvea  Chriatianis  but  ire  apt  to  use  the  charge 
ofirreliifioii  m  the  readiest  weapon  against  tlnM 
who  diff  T  frutn  lliem.  Ho  little  have  tbi-y  k-anuNl 
of  the  ppiril  of  that  revelation,  which  taughl  «m- 
pliBtically  the  abolition  of  an  exclusively  national 
religion  and  a  total  worvhip,  Ihat  k>  men,  being  all 
born  of  the  Mnie  blood,  nngtit  make  their  nyrn- 
pathit-8  CiM-xtoluiive  with  tlifir  bon<l  of  univeraal 
brotherhood.' — Appcutlix  to  TVituyJidft,  Vol.  I. 

This  scrupulousness  of  conscience  is 
carried  by  Um\  ittVo  \.V«  tMxw.\^:*\  i«,\3fcjvfc--. 
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and  we  hare  been  ralher  amased  to  ob* 
serve  how  he  labors  to  disabuse  his  class, 
in  thene  lecture!),  orthe  dehisivc  notion  that 
one  Eoglishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen  ; 
ftssnrinfi;  us  that  we  were  quJle  as  satisfac- 
Inrily  benlen  by  them,  under  Willjani  the 
Third  and  iho  Duko  of  Cumberland,  as  ihey 
by  us  under  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 
It  is  in  a  similar  spirit  that  he  warns 
renders  of  history  against  the  ordinary 
seduction  or  favorite  party  names  and 
watchwords,  outliviTig  the  immediate  oc- 
casion which  gavo  birth  to  llicm. 

** Tills  inaltcntion  to  sltcnitt  circumstancest 
which  would  mako  us  ho  Cud  Is  in  tlie  sixlevnlli 
mnd  Bevcntpnith  cc nliiric»,  tK>cnii^  th**  Gucif  rautic 
had  lKM>n  ri^rit  in  the  cl-vcntli  or  twi-IAh,  is  a  fault 
of  most  univpnsnl  application  in  alt  palittcsl  qiief- 
lioms  and  is  of\en  mojt  ecriotuly  mischiwous.  It 
11  doejity  61'ated  in  biimun  nature,  bein^  m  fact  no 
other  than  nn  exernpliiic&tion  of  the  force  of  habit. 
Jl  is  Vrlcc  tlic  ciuo  of  Q  sc'tttcT  litDtlin^  in  s  countrv 
(tvcrnin  with  wood  and  unrlntinod,  and  visit'-'d, 
ttiorefuro,  hy  rxpt-ssire  Alls  of  rain.  The  evil  of 
Wet,  and  damp,  and  closi;ii'>9»,  is  briseltinjf  him  oti 
tvery  side  ;  lie  clears  nwny  the  woods  and  draimi 
kn  lani'i  and  by  tloinjf  so  intiods  both  hU  climate 
and  liiB  own  coniiilioo.  Kncoura^cd  by  liiu  suc- 
ooas,  lio  pt-rsevLT^s  in  hts  sysl4?m ; — cleannp  a 
country  is  wiih  him  ef  nonyinous  Willi  making'  it  fer- 
tile ani]  lisbitsbte ;  and  hu  levels  or  ratbcr  sets  fire 
to,  his  fuR*9ts  willtout  mercy.  Mi-atiwhiie  the  tide 
has  hinicd  withyrit  liis  (^serving;  it ;  Ih?  tins  slready 
cleart^d  rnoni;!!,  and  cvitry  a<]i]itional  oti-urancR  iv 
a  miscliief;  namj)  and  wet  are  no  ton^nr  the  evib 
Diost  10  be  dreaded,  but  exccssivia  drought.  Tho 
rains  do  not  full  in  siiSiciaiit  q>iaivtily,  tna  cprings 
b'."cotnc  low,  llie  rivers  b.'coin'j  loss  and  k-ss  filled 
for  nsvijjBiion.*  Yet  bnSii  blindti  him  for  a  long 
whilu  lo  the  real  stale  of  iho  esse,  nnd  he  cou- 
Unuea  to  encoumge  a  coming'  miitcbicf  in  his 
dread  of  one  that  bss  become  uti»oletJ>.  We  hav<.- 
long  betm  making  pro^reb^i  on  ntir  present  tack ; 
y^t  ifwi-  do  not  f^o  About  now,  we  shall  ruti  ssboiv. 
Consider  the  po|)ular  fiiciing  at  iKia  mnDioni 
a<*ainjit  capital  punishments ;  whnt  is  il  but  con- 
tinuiiij;  to  burn  the  woods  when  the  country  ac- 
tually wants  slwdt;  Slid  moisiiire !  Year  sftcr 
yi'ar  im-n  talked  of  the  severity  of  the  p'-nal  co<li', 
and  stni^;;I[!d  against  it  in  rain.  Tiie  feeling  be- 
came s'rottgo-r  and  stmn^or,  and  at  last  effected 
all,  and  mnre  than  all,  wtiilt)  it  had  at  t^niC  vainly 
deiiuifxled  i  yet  still  from  niire  habit  it  pursues  iu- 
cours'',  no  loiijj^r  to  the  rfastrainio^r  of  legal  cru- 
elty, btA  to  thd  injury  of  inuoceaco  and  the   en- 

•  Perh.ips  tre  may  rtmark  on  ihf*  ^ographical 
illu»lratii>ii  as  snggeMing  »ime  oihcr  of  iu  autbor'» 
prcaliariijcs;— his  rrmarbablc  power  of  litrnin^ 
BQCh  t<laslraiiun«  to  bis  parpt>ie;  at>d  tlie  re.nlinev. 
of  bi<  imftKinalioo  lo  welcome  ihc  curious  and 
marvctloxi  in  m.iuers  of  fiici.  M.inr  natiiratisL^ 
hive  Ihoiigln  Ibis  theory  ofthe  effoci  of  ihc  reniovnl 
uf  forests  on  the  smount  of  rain,  earned  murh  too 
far ;  anrt  it  would  be  dffficnii  In  point  out  an  In-itaacc 
of  n  river  which  ha«  beeoote  imoavignble  in  coosc- 
t{ae&ceofit  Wo  inighi  alto  refer  to  his  strange 
views  respecting  aoiaisl  ougnetuin  and  cognate 
maUejs. 
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coitrngemont  orfcrime.and  encoorifinff  that  won* 
CfU,  a  sympathy  wilh  wickedness  justly  pgniahed, 
nithiT  than  with  iho  law,  whi>lber  of  God  or  niais 
unjustly  violated.  So  men  have  continued  to  cryosi 
agttinsi  the  power  of  the  Crown  at\er  the  Crowa 
had  been  shackled  hand  and  foot ;  and  to  exprcai 
the  grcatost  dread  of  popnlsr  violence,  long  tflei 
that  violence  ms  cxiiausted,  and  the  nnti-popolu 
psrty  was  not  only  rsliied,  but  had  t'irned  lln  uit 
iif  batl|»,  and  was  victoriously  pressiog  upon  iU 
ynenty."— P.  252. 

tt  is  very  nnneccssary  to  add,  after  such 
comments  as  these,  that  Dr.  Arnold  belong- 
ed to  no  periy  in  Church  or  State.  Uodet 
no  circumstances  could  he  bare  belong! 
to  any;  his  independence  of  spirit, 
almost  over-rcHned  delicacy  of  conscienet 
perhaps  a  certain  rcsiiveness  of  dinpositioi 
when  forced  to  travel  i.i  company,  wot 
alike  have  forbidden  it.  But  as  il  wM, 
detested  the  spirit  of  parly  with  a  perfe 
abhorrence  ;  he  detested  it  as  thp  grt 
rival  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the  love 
his  idol,  Truth.  He  never  failR,  on  any 
casion,  to  impress  this  aversion,  in  tl 
birongest  language,  on  oil  whom  he 
dresses.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  he  itdroM 
of  no  compromise  whatever  ;  none  of  tt 
specious  rhetoric  by  which  we  perstiB^ 
ourselves  that  party  is  an  indifferent  meal 
of  arriving  at  a  good  end — that  onl 
through  becoming  parly  men  can  we  hoj 
to  be  useful,  and  so  forth.  His  plnin 
gunge  is,  that  oil  such  pleas,  nnd  all  sui 
hopes,  must  be  abandoned  by  the  honi 
mnn — much  more  by  the  Christinn. 
had  himself  counted  the  cost,  and  uindc  tl 
sacrifice.  He  bad  fully  reconciled  bit 
to  the  apparent  uselessness  of  a  life 
connected  with  party  in  n  country  liketbt 
At  one  period  ofliis  career,  he  H'QBihe  sut 
jeci  of  great  unpopularity  :  his  views  wei 
misrepresented,  his  character  mnliened, 
professional  success  menaced  ;  he  only 
covered  himself,  nfter  n  long  probation, 
the  great  nminhlcness  of  his  chamclor,  at 
through  the  fame  acquired  by  his  peculi 
talent  for  instrudion  ;  for  he  was  of 
parly,  ond  consequenily  hnd  nn  band 
brothers  to  back  him.  Eminent  in  piety 
in  learning,  he  never  attained  a  atep  in  the 
Church;  for  he  was  of  no  party,  and  hi 
therefore,  no  claim  on  any  patron, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  of  the  8l( 
icisro  expressed  in  the  stern 

"Taci,  e  Itscia  dir  1«  5«Qtl," 

of  Dflnte  ;  nothinff  of  that  quenilousness 
have  often  rcinnrkcd  in  excellent  men 
hove  had  the  honesty  to  renounce  party 
its  advantoges  for  tnem.^clvc',  but  bi 
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reoionable  enough  to  be  disappointed  thit 
parties  do  out  scpIc  after  and  follow  them. 
Vehcmcnl  in  self-defence — ardent  in  Bltack 
— fond  by  noture  of  conTroversial  skirmish- 

»ing —  be  is  Hla-nyti  tn  the  field  against  dome 
cIkm  of  thinkers  or  other;  and  always 
seeras  very  UDaffectedly  surprised  tbat  the 
opposite  ranks  which  he  alternately  attacks 
remain  alike  unbroken  by  bis  artillery  ;  and 
therefore  it  19  no  wobder,  that  while  some 
were  abusintf  bim  as  alaiitudinarian,  others 
tnnininined  ihni  he  was  halfwny  on  the  road 
llo  modern  '^  Catholicism. "  But  the  prin- 
^eiples  of  bis  praclial  philosophy  liiy  deep, 
fand  bis  eqitanimily  was,  tbcrcfure,  not  to 
'W  moved  by  the  inevitable  renultft  of  bis 
|own  choice ; — a  choice  to  which  he  else- 
rhere  solemnly  exhorts  bis  young  audience, 
'in  ■  pas.^ge  which  seems  to  breathe  the 
'TCT)*  essence  at  once  of  his  religious  sin- 
Icerily,  and  his  manly  integrity  ofsoul. 

"Be  of  one   partr   tn  tlio  death,  and    that  U 

iChhst'if;  but  abhor  vvery  oiht^r ;  abhor  it,  that  i*, 

.  u  a  thing  lo  winch  lo  join  ^otmelvcs  ;— for  every 

I  party  is  mixed  up  of  good  sii<l  cvit.  of  truth  anil 

intsebood ;  and  in  joining  it,  thcTiiforo.  you  join 

^with  the  one  as  wdl  n»  llie   other.     iFclrcuin- 

'Btaiim  vhoulct  occur  which  oblige  you  practicslly 

[lo  act  with  any  on«  parly.u  the  luaM  of  iwo evils. 

Uben  wiicli  yoiirrolvcs  lim  rnort\  lt>st  the  least  ol 

two  evils  flhcKihl.  by  any  tneane,  comnirncl  its^lfnt 

last  loyoiir  niitid  as  a  poiinvo  ^ooi].    Join  it  with 

a  Md  and  r>->Iiictant   liejtrl,   prutt-'sting  a^.iinut  ils 

[  «vii,  dreading  its  victory,  far  more  pli-a^ftd  to  scri'f 

ill  by  4M^'i'*g  *'**i  hy  acting  ;  for  it  is  in  Christ'a 

(Miise  only  that  we  can  act  with  heart  nnd  tout,  on 

well  Srt  paiiciitW  snd  triuiDpliadtly   sutror.      Do 

this    amidst   n-proach,   and   suspicion*    and  cold 

fri«ndthi|),  and  sialons  enmity  ;  for  (his  is  the  por- 

,tion  of  tlioae  who  scvk  to  follow  ihetr  .Mastfri  aitd 

bun  only.     Doit,  altiioiigh  yoiir  fo-'M  be  llf-y  of 

'  your  own  ttQUM:h(iM  :  tiuxi.'  wlmtn  nalufp,  or  liatiit, 

or  chnici  ttad  unce   biiuiul  to  yon  most  cto«uly. 

And  tli«^ti  you  will  uDdc>r;4taiid  hou^,  ev^n  now,  there 

'  M  a  daily  crocs  Ut  be  taken  up  by  thonn  who  seek 

:  not  to  p^oso  men,  but  God  ;  yet  ynu  will  learn  no 

t|e«St   how  timt  croiM.  m<.'ckly  utid    lirmly   txirne, 

hwhethoT  It  bo  ihu  crow  of  men's  ill  opinion   fruin 

.without,   or  of  our    own   evil    natiirn    iitrii^'el<.-(l 

[tglinst  williid.  lA  now,  as  ever,  p(>nc'-,  and  Wiatuiin, 

Ifttnl  Mncii6calji>ri,  onil  rt^ditmptton,  throii'^h   lliin 

tvbo  flm  bom  iC—ikrmoHf.  V.d.  III.  203. 

But  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  ''  croiebeiy"  man : 
•nch  appears  tu  have  been  the  general  est!- 
Oiato  of  bin  ehnracier.     it   is  an  epithet  of 
many  menning-M;  but  it  seems  to  ud  to  be 
commonly  and  ligniticnntly  applied  lo  those 
wboeudcnvor  tooscertniti  the  truth  on  every 
scpamtc  subject  of  inquiry, iuKtend  of  fallow- 
ling  the  ordinary  process  of  taking  up  whole 
['bundles  of  opinions  as  they  are  commonly 
Ifonnd  connected  together.     Whoever  doe^ 
I  this,  i»  very  certaio  to  agree  in  some  points 
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with  one  party,  and  in  tomo  with  another  | 
nnd  equally  certain  to  be  called  crotchety 
by  both.  But  we  must  say  in  justice,  that 
the  epithet  docs  to  n  ccrtnin  extent  describe 
hifl  character,  in  some  of  its  minute  pecn- 
liarities.  There  was  a  rapidity  of  judg- 
ment about  him— a  haste  In  arriving  at  cod- 
elusions,  which  ia  apt  to  lead  to  the  sudden 
formation  of  opinions — possibly  to  a  little 
fickleness,  on  minor  points,  in  adherence  to 
them.  .  His  judgment  seema  to  have  been 
influenced  at  nuce  by  an  abhorrence  of  dog- 
matism, commonly  so  called,  and  an  impa- 
tience of  skepticism.  We  do  not  mean  in 
a  religious  sense  only,  but  in  bixtorical  and 
every  other  research.  He  could  not,  like 
Montaigne,  se  rtpoaer  tranquillement  sur 
PoreiUer  du  tiou/e.  He  had  a  mind  averse 
from  suspense,  dissatisfied  and  uneasy  un- 
der the  pressure  of  doubt ;  and,  therefore, 
disposed  to  generalize  at  once,  where  slow^ 
er  and  more  cold-blooded  men  would  coi 
sider  the  process  of  induction  hardly  begat 
To  this  was  joined  a  strong  mora)  percep- 
tion, and  a  disposition  particularly  inclined 
towards  ethical  speculation — towards  pre* 
dieaiing  moral  ripht  and  wrong  of  every 
phenomenon  which  human  history  and  hu- 
innn  nature  exhibit:  a  peculiarity  which  ho 
seems  to  us  to  have  cnug'bi  in  great  me* 
sure  from  association  with  his  early  friend 
Archbishop  Whalely,  j'tst  n«  he  cnught  bis 
style  of  historical  rcscarcli  from  Niebuhr; 
— and  a  deep  interest  in  the  controveriiies 
of  the  day,  with  an  eagerness  to  liberate  his 
own  mind  by  expressiag  his  acntiihents 
upon  eachof  ihem.  It  is  no  disparagementof 
Dr.  Arnold  to  say,  that  this  very  eagemeaa 
sometimes  appears  to  us  to  betray  a  secret 
nneasinesB — a  misgiving  as  to  the  results 
of  his  own  conscieutiou!«  inquiries.  There 
are  few,  indeed,  who,  having  deliberately 
rejected  the  idolatries  of  parties  and  sys- 
tems, can  rewt  undisturWdly  on  the  ground 
they  hove  chosen  for  themselves ;  for  such 
thinkers  hove  nothing  of  (he  ready  support 
on  which  otherftso  confidently  loan.  They 
would  be  moro  than  men,  if  there  were  not 
moments  when  the  very  foundations  seem 
to  give  way  under  them,  and  their  own 
hearts  to  sink  aUo — moments  when  they  are 
tempted  even  to  look  with  envy  on  those 
who  march  forward  sternly  or  cheerfully, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
through  repions  in  which  they  stumble  und 
grope  for  light ;  yet  their  victory  is  not  the 
less  complete,  although  the  enjoyment  of 
its  fruits,  like  all  human  enjoyment,  is  in- 
terrupted by  obstinate  questionings  of  its 
own  reality. 

It  IB  a  curtoQ*  T««k\\  o^  \\v*^r  v&tA.«!.t\*^ 
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ihdt  Dr.  Arnold  should  have  gone  bo  far  out 
of  his  way  as  lo  subjoin  to  his  Inaugural 
Leclurv  a.  specinl  npncnilix  on  a  aiibject  cer- 
tainly  very   remolely  connected   with  the 
matters  developed  in  ii — namely,  the  refuta- 
tion, by  namp,  ur  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's 
views  as  to  ihe  separation  of  the  duties  of 
Church   and  State:  and    with  him    he  has 
done  us  the  honor  to  join  ourselves,  (allud- 
Ing  to  an  article   in  a  late  number   of  this 
Journal)    He  endeavors  to  unite  ''one  half 
of  the  Arcbbivbop  of  Dublin's  theory  with 
one  half  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  :  agreeing  cor- 
dially with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  moral  the- 
ory of  the  Stalt>,  and  agreeing  as  cordially 
with  the  ArchhiHhop  io  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  Church  j  and  deducing  from  the  two 
the  conclusion,  that  the   perfect  State  and 
the  perfect  Church  arc  identical."  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  arc   at  least  four  theories 
afloat  OD  this  much  debated  subject.     One 
is,  that  the  auihuriiics  which  wc  commonly 
term  "the  Church"  ought  to   decide  ctVcii 
sacra  f   and  tliat    the    authorities    we  call 
"the  State"  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  en- 
force those   decisions  by   civil    penalties; 
this  was  the  anciently  received  doctrine,  so 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  practice  on 
the  writ  Je  haretico  comburcnJo.     The  next 
escribes,  if  we  may  term  it  so,  a  sort  of  pre- 
existent  harmony  to  Church  and  State ;  al* 
lotting  to  the  Slnie  a  power  circa  aacra^  on 
n  kind  of  assumption  tliat  it  will  proceed  in 
harmony  with  the  ecclesiusiicul  authorities. 
The  third  i.t  what,  in  the  dictionary  of  the- 
ological  hate,  is  called  Erastinn ;  namely, 
that  the  State  has  absolute  authority  rtVcd 
aocritt  to  be  enforced  by  civil  penalties,  irre- 
spectively of  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  ;  and  this  is  Dr.  Arnold's.     The 
fourth  is,  that  the   civil  governor   has  no 
such  authority  whatever,  either  in  his  legis- 
lative or  executive  character,  although  he 
may  occasinnully  lend  his  aid,  with  benefit, 
for  the  attainment  of  purely  religious  ob- 
jects; and  this  appears  to  be  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin's.     Me  are  far  from  wishing  to 
revive  ihe  controversy  on  our  own  account ; 
Iflaai  of  all,  in  commenting  on  the  language 
of  an  antagonist,  whose  pure  and  lofty  cha- 
rily of  soul  deprived  his  tenets,  if  erroneous 
they  be,  of  all  the  danger  which  commonly 
attend  such  error ;  and  yet  it  is  well  to  re- 
collect that  even  Dr.  Arnold,  with  a  spirit  to 
which  all  religious  despotism  was   abhor- 
rent, was  driven,  by  the  force  of  hii  theory, 
to  refuse   to  all   avowed   "unbelievers    in 
Christ,*'  asliarc  in  the  legislature  of  a  Chris- 
tian country.     Our  object  is  much  more  to 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  the  mun,(heonger, 
ihbough    tolerantf  spirit    with  which  be 
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rushed  into  this  as  into  olber  controver- 
sies; and  the  tendency  of  bis  mind  to  rapid 
generalization. 

Now,  one  fruitful  parent  of  theories  is, 
the  use  of  words  (to  employ  a  trite  compa*^^ 
rison)  not  as  current  coin,  but  as  counters,^! 
to  which  the  rcasoner  may  adtx  his  own  ica-^V 
aginary  value.     The  word  "Church,"  i»a 
very  favorite  counter  with  theorists ;  the 
word    "State,"  is   another,  of   which   tbs 
meaning  is  quite  as  arbitrary.     Before  we 
can  uscerittiu  the  truth  of  the  "  moral  theo- 
ry" of  the  Slate,  we  must  understand  wh 
the  Slate  is.     Now,  Dr.  Arnold's  argumea' 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  the  assiimptio 
that  Government,  Slate,  and  Nation  may 
used    as  synonyniouB   terms.      Grant  h 
this,  and  undotrutedly  one  great  di^cuhy  ii 
the  way  of  his  theory  is  removed.     "  Wh 
I  speak  of  the  Government,"  he  says, 
am  speaking  of  it  as  expressing   the   oii 
and  will  of  the  nation  ;  and  though  a  go 
ernment  may  not  impose  its  own  law,  h 
man  or  divine,  upon  an  aJverse  peopU^  yet 
nation,  acting  through  its  government,  may 
certainly  choose  for  itself  mch  a  law  as  it 
deems  most  for  its  good." — "  Io  a  corrupt 
State,  the  government  and  people  arc  whol 
ly   at   variance;  in    a   perfect   State,  ih 
would  be  wholly  one  ;  in  ordinary  States, 
they  are  one  more  or  less  imperfectly.*'— 
"  For  the  right  of  a  nation  over  its  own  t 
ritory  must  be  at  lea!<t  as  absolute  as  that 
any  mdividual  over  hisown  house  and  Ian 
and  it  surely  is  not  an  absurdity  lo  suppo 
that  the  voice  of  government  can  everbeiba 
voice  of  the  nation  ;  although  they  unhappi- 
ly too  often  differ,  yet  surely  they  may  con- 
ceivably, and  very  ofttn  do  in  practice^  co 
pletely  agree." — (P.  55.)     Here  the  right 
a   government   to   tcgiiilate  circa  sacra 
rested,  where  all  men  of  reasonable  vie 
must  rest  it,  on  its  "expressing  the  will 
the  nation."     Suppose  the  objector  to  take 
the  ground,  thai  the  government,  in  point 
fact,  never  does  express  the  will  of  the 
tioo  except  by  accident ;  for  that  nine-teuths 
of  mankind  are  governed  by  rulers  who  rest 
their  authority  on  the  principle,  that  they 
are  not  placed  there  to  express,  but  lo  co 
trol,  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  while  in  tho 
countries  which  are    most   dcmocratica 
governed,  the  government  can  represent,  al 
best,  only  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
tion  ; — u  majority  which  may,  or  may  & 
comprehend  the  religious  or  the  inicllig 
portion  of  it ;  how  is  ht*  to  he  answered     _ 
thoi!>e  premises  1  If  the  idea  of  a  State  could 
be  realized  with  any  reasonable  probability, 
wc  can  easily  understand  the  value  of  a  the- 
ory founded  npon  it— although  acti 
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igbt  b«  but  imperfect  agenU  to  cnrrjr  it  i 
It ;  but  ifihc  idea  is  one  which  history  and 

immoii  sense  alike  show  iib  cnn  ncTcr  bt ' 

realizeil  at  all,  we  do  not  understand  bow 
the  theory  ciin  siaiid  alone.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Arnold  necins  eUe>\het'0  to  admit  that  his 
principle  goes  no  further  than  tbi« — thai  \ 
**lhc  favoriie  objections  against  the  State's 
concerning  itself  iviih  religion,  apply  no  less 

to  the  theory  of  a  Cburrh The  mor- 

■)  theory  of  u  State  is  not  open  lo  the  objec- 
tion commonly  brought  against  our  nclunl 
constitution,  namely,  that  Piirliament  is  not 
a  fit  body  (o  lefii*la(e  on  mntters  of  religion  ; 
for  the  council  of  a  rfally  Christian  State 
would  consist  of  Christians  at  once  good 
and  sensible,  quite  as  much  as  the  council 
of  a  really  Christian  Church."— (P.  63.) 
Now,  since  we  may  very  safely  aaanme, 
ibat  since  Chrislendom  began  there  has 
never  been  any  tbin^  approaching  to  a ''real- 
ly Christian  Stale" — since  we  may  safely 
foretell  that  there  never  will  be,  until  the 
kingdoms  of  this  worlij  are  become  the 
kiogdoma  of  the  Lord — thia  comparison 
seems  to  reduce  ihe  whole  to  a  question  of 
expediency  ;  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  ix 
best  that  the  spiritual  government  of  man- 
kind should  bo  left  to  those  authorities 
riODi  wc  commonly  terra  the  Church,  un- 
mcd  with  coercive  power,  or  to  the  tem- 
poral Qovernnicnt  which  posfiesses  it.  Dr. 
Arnold  preferred  the  bttcr ;  and  he  had  a 
perfect  r>gl)t  10  do  so  }  but  not  to  erect  his 
_awn  preference  into  an  aiiom.  He  consid- 
ered the  Church  "  a  society  far  worse  gov- 
erned than  most  Slates.'*  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  other  pnlittcal  philosophers  may  ihink 
that  most  States  are,  upon  ihe  whole,  worse 

governed  than  the  t.'hurch  ;    and  who  is  to 
ecide  hciwccn  thcml 
And  home  may  be  di«pnsed  to  think,  that 
it  was  the  weakness  of  the  position  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  maintain,  which  drove 
faito  to  put  forward  such  paradoxes  as  that 
eicomrmmication  is  a  t*mporal  punishment, 
(p.  57  ;}  or,  still  more  unworthy  of  himself, 
such  vulvar  arguments  as  that  of  the    "al- 
moat  unanimous  consent  of  all  writers  on 
eovernmenl,  whether  heathen  or  Christian, 
down  to  the   18th  century."     Dr.  Arnold, 
^f  all  men,  ought  to  liare  been  best  aware, 
But  on  the  great  questions  which  concern 
tUe  government  of  mankind,  so  long  as  the 
conaent  of  all  writers  is  nearly  unanimous, 
Ut  ia  worthleaa.     Consent  is  worthless,  until 
people  bcgio  10  think;  and  thought  is  only 
Htovokcd  by  opposition.      Quot  hominet  tot 
Wkatentiaj  a»  he  elsewhere  aaya,  **  holdsgood 
only    where   there   is  any   thinking  at  all : 
otlierwiM;  there  may  bean  hundred  uiiUlooB 


of  men,  and  only  tutd  aenttntia^  if  the  mind* 
of  the  99,999.9i»9  are  wholly  quiescent." 
He  might  also  have  remembered,  that  if 
"nearly  unanimous  consent"  is  conclusive 
for  his  views  of  b  State,  it  is  quite  as  conclu- 
sive Bgainftt  his  views  of  a  Church.  We 
willingly  quit  so  barrfrn  n  subject ;  and  could 
only  winh  that  all  who  mnmtnin  similar 
views,  whether  on  Dr.  Arnold's  or  any  other 
premises,  would  represent  to  lliemselves 
and  their  readers  their  main  position  in  its 
literal  sen&e  ;  namely,  that  it  ia  the  chief 
duly  nf  the  existing  governor  of  every  exist- 
ing State,  whether  King  or  Majority,  to  lake 
care  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  every  citizen. 
We  by  no  means  assert  that  they  would 
change  their  opinions,  hut  merely  tliat  they 
would  see  the  subject  in  a  very  difltrent 
light,  if  it  were  once  freed  from  the  endless 
fallacies  of  general  worda.  When  it  waa 
represented  to  the  Emperor  Ferdmand  U., 
that  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing  to- 
wards the  Proiesianis  of  Bohemia,  would 
reader  that  kingdom  a  desert,  his  answer 
wai,  '*  matumus  rtgnum  vastatun.  quim  dam- 
natumy  All  wo  contend  is,  that  un  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's principles  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  Kmperor  was  wrong. 

As  a  more  interesting  specimen  of  hia 
style  of  writing  and  turn  of  thought,  we 
would  select  Ins  views  on  certain  points  of 
military  morality,  in  which  he  runs  ay  bold- 
ly into  opposition  to  a  host  of  commonly 
received  ood  current  notions,  oa  he  does, 
at  other  limes,  in  questions  of  more  ordina- 
ry controversy.  Nothing  ia  more  custom- 
ary than  to  apeak  in  tones  of  praise  of  the 
conduct  of  citizens  in  assuming  arms  as 
voluDteerft,  and  rising  en  mosne  ;  or  enroll* 
ing  in  guerilla-parties,  to  repel  foreign  inva- 
sion. And  it  seems  to  he  rather  a  preva- 
lent idea,  that  in  proportion  as  nations  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  free  civil 
government,  they  acquire  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  w^ich  will 
eventually  render  military  strength  of  no 
avail,  and  abolish  standing  armies.  Not  a 
few  vivionaries  of  our  time  have  foretold  the 
euthanasia  of  the  modern  military  system, 
in  this  general  arming  of  all  classes  ; — the 
advent  of  the  day',  in  the  language  of  the 
clever  dreamer  De  Vigny,  when  uniforma 
will  be  ridiculous,  and  reguhu*  war  obsolete. 
And,  xvhether  they  consider  such  aniieipa- 
lions  fanciful  or  not,  most  poliiivlanti  seem 
to  assume  that  their  realization  would  be  a 
step  in  the  social  progress  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Arnold's  views  were  widely  dilTercni.  And, 
as  his  manner  was,  his  imagination  being 
strongly  impressed  with  certain  cviU  inher- 
ent iu  the  eyalctu  of  Icce^uAut  vi%\^%x'c.t^ 
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eotild  not  stop  short  ofwhoIeBalo  ftnd  abso- 
lute condemnation  or  it 

"The  trutli  i^  thm  if  war,  carried  on  lijr  rogulaf 
armicB  unrl*rr  the  «trictC5t  discipliiir,  i«  yet  a  e«at 
evil,  an  irrp)pi)ar  pnrliean  warfnre  ia  an  eril  ttMi 
tioKrfl  iiicrc  ititnlcntile  ;  it  in  in  ficL  no  Mhvr  than 
to  fivo  a  liCAnoeto  a  whole  population  toconimtt 
all  aorta  of  irMcher}*.  rapine,  hikI  cniolly.  without 
■Of  restraint ;  letting  loo^^c  a  niultilude  ot  arniL'il 
nidn,  with  none  of  tlie  obe<]iencv  am]  none  of  thr 
honorable  felines  of  a  soldier  ;  cotvanlly  because 
they  are  undisci])liia'(I,  and  cr«i-riH."Conse  thpy  are 
cowardly.  It  sd-iuf,  then,  the  'bounden  duty  of 
every  irovernment,  not  only  nnt  to  enoourue  such 
jrre^iiraT  warijire  on  the  part  of  its  population,  but 
carefully  to  rt-prcss  it;  and  to  oppose  its  enemy 
only  Willi  its  reg'ular  tr<K)p9,  or  with  oien  rcgulnrly 
orgoniKfid.  and  actinfr  uiidur  oulhorized  offio'Tv, 
who  eli&ll  ohst-rvc  thu  onJinury  huinanitii^s  of  civil- 
tivO  war.  And  wiml  are  calh-d  palriirtic  insiirrec- 
tiuiis,  or  irregular  finings  of  the  whole  populstior 
to  annoy  an  invadinv  army  by  all  inoaiia,  oujirlit 
irapanially  to  be  comTemned  by  whomsoever  and 
a^inol  wlKHitsoeTor  practised,  us  a  resource  of 
small  and  doubtCul  eSicacy,  but  futlof  ct-'rlain  atro- 
city, and  a  moel  tcmbJe  agvrsvstiou  of  the  evils  of 
war.  Of  course,  if  an  invading  army  sets  tbe  ex- 
■mptfi  of  such  irregular  warfsre;  ifthcy  procecil, 
after  the  manner  of  the  nncientf.  to  lay  waste  the 
country  in  mere  wantonness — to  burn  Iiouimv,  am' 
to  bv  gmlly  of  pi-reonal  otitraj^cs  on  the  inhnbilnnlA, 
then  tln'y  tliirnselves  invil«  rctalialmn.  and  a 
ffuenlla  wsrfaro  against  such  an  invader  becomos 
Jastifiable.  Uiit  our  censure  in  all  cases  should 
nave  roference,  not  to  the  justice  of  the  original 
war,  which  ta  a  point  infinitely  disputable,  but  lo 
the  simple  question — which  side  first  set  the  exsra- 
ploof  depsiting  IVom  tho  Iswa  of  civilizetl  wnr. 
fiiret  and  of  beginning  a  system  of  treachery  and 
atrocity  ? 

"  As  this  is  a  mattiT  of  some  importance,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  a  vagur 
notion,  not  uncommonly,  as  I  bi-lieve,  entertained, 
that  a  pooplt)  whose  <-oiintry  is  attacked,  by  which 
is  meant,  whoeo  territory  is  the  seal  of  war,  arr 
susisiniiig  flome  intolomblw  wrong  which  tln-y  nn- 

i'usiitiud  iu  ri'puliiiig  by  any  and  every  means.  But 
n  the  itntiiral  course  of  ttimgs,  war  must  be  carried 
on  in  the  lerritory  of  one  belligerent  or  of  tiie  other  ; 
it  is  an  accident'  raer^'ly.  if  thi<ir  fighting  ground 
happen  to  bo  the  country  of  soma  third  party. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  party  which  acts 
on  the  oflTunsive,  war  having  been  once  declare*!, 
beootnes  in  ihu  wrong  by  domg  so.  or  that  the  oli- 
ject  of  all  invasion  is  con()ue(it ;  yon  invade  your 
saemy  in  order  lo  compel  him  to  U070U  justice — 
that  iff,  to  force  him  to  make  peace  on  reasonable 
tcnns.  This  is  your  th^-or}'  of  tho  case,  and  it  is 
one  whicti  must  be  atloAicd  lo  be  uiainlainable, 
juit  as  much  as  that  of  your  enemy  ;  for  all  laws 
of  war  wai\-e,  and  must  waivo  the  q'leation  as  to  the 
ongioal  jusiice  of  the  (juarrcl— Ihrv  assume  that 
boto  parties  are  equally  in  the  nghl.  Dut^suppose  in- 
va?ioa  for  (he  Mike  of  conquest,  1  do  not  nay  of  the 
whole  of  y<iur  unemy's  c<»uiitiy.  hut  of  that  [>'>riion 
oTit  which  you  am  invading  ;  a»  we  have  many  times 
invadtHl  French  coIonii-B  wltlm  view  10  their  incor- 
poration jiermaiiently  with  the  British  doinln- 
ioos.    Coniju^^ts  ofstichasott  arc  no  TJolatioiu 
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necesaaiily  of  the  le^tlimato  object  of  war ;  tfasy 
inajr  be  considerrd  a«  a  secunty  taltco  for  the  iiu>4 
to  come-    Yet,  undoubtedly,  tho  shock  to  Ur  I , 
habitants  of  the  particular  countries  so  iiivsiici  n 
very  greati  it  was  not  a  Wlit  thing  for  the  Cua- 
diai>,  or  the  inliabilaul  of  TrimJad,  or  of  the  Cspe 
ofGood  Hope,  to  be  severed  from  the  people  ofhii 
own    blood  and  langusgts  from  his  owu  motter 
state,  and  lo  be  subject^.^  to  the  domiDum  of  f«^ 
ctgoere — men  with  a  strangu  languaav,  ■tfai^ 
rnannen,  a  diffl-reiil  churcli,  aitd  a  iIilTer^nl ' 
That  the  iuliahilants  of  such  countries  should 
list  very  zealously  in  the  militia,  and  shinild 
the  refiources  of  defence  very  rvadily  in  the  1 
of  the  government,  is  quite  just  ami  quite  Uiciri 
ty.     I  am  only  deprecanng  the  notion  that  tl 
ahoitid  rise  in  irregular  wtirfare,  oacii  uiau  on 
village  for  ilsdf,  and  aasad  the  invaders  as 
personal  tneiitiec,  killing    tliem    whenever 
wherever  tlii.-y  can  find  them.     Or,  again,  suj 
that  the  invasion  is  undertaken  fbr  llw  purport 
overthrowing  tho  "xistinggovcmmcnl  of  a 
try.  as  the  attempted  French  descents  10  co-i 
ate  with  the  Jacobites,  or  tlip  invasion  of  Prance  I 
the  coaleacing  powers  in  1TD2  and  1793,  and  > 
in  18U  and  1815.     When  the  English  army 
ranccd  into  Franco  in  1814.  respectinif  per 
and  properly,  and  paying  for  every  arucTo  of 
which  they  look  from  llio  counlrj-,  would  it  I 
been  for  the  inhabilanls  lo  barricade  every 
to  have  lurked  in  every  lhicki.t,  and  buhmd 
wait,  to  slioot  Btraggl-irs  and  sentmels.  and  I 
iiiglil  and  day,  a  war  of  cxtermiiiaiioal     If, 
dueit,  llio  avowed  objoct  of  the  iuvader  be  tho 
«tfLCtion,  not  of  any  particular  guvernmcnS  but 
(he  nstional  existence  ailo^elher;  if  ho  thus  da 
cloiftis  the  usual  uhject  of  hgitiinale  war—* 
and  lasting  iwac'.- — «nd  declares  that  he  make* 
war  ol'  *.xteni)inat)on,  he  doabtlees  canttot 
plain  if  the  uAital  tshsof  war  are  drpaited 
s;gBin«t  him,  when  ha  liimstlf  auls  tho  exainpli 
Uiit.  eren  then,  when  wc  consider  what  unspoa 
ble  atrocities  a  parlizaii  warfare  gives  binh  lo,  1 
that  no  nation  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  fyrc 
of  disciplined   armies   was  ever  saved   by    n 
means,  il  may  be  doubted,  even  then,  whvlbvi 
be  juBtifiable,  unless  the  invader  drives  ih«  inl*bE. 
tants  to  it,  by  treating  them  from  ih*-  bcj^inuing  as 
enemies,  and  outraging  their  pursons  awl  prop«?rty. 
It'  this  judgmont  aosm  cxtremo  to  any  ont-,  1  would 
only  ask  him  to  consider  well,  firwi.  the  cownnllr, 
irtacherou!S  and  atrocious  character  of  all  ^'i    ' 
warfare  ;  oiid  in  tliti  oeJrt  place  tho  cerUm  c 
which  It  viitailj*  on  tlie  country  which  praciiv  ■<  r., 
sod  its  int-fficacy,  as  a  gtinsral  rule  to  corttj-i  f  m 
espel  an  enemy,  however  much  it  may    omuoj 
him."— P.  204. 

This  Is  only  one  instance,  among  mnny, 
of  the  tendency  of  which  wo  hov*  apakcn. 
to  deduce  general  lessons  from  erery  clan 
of  facts  which  the  writer  ie  engaged  in  in* 
vesiigQting.  And  it  appears  10  furtn^  ae- 
cording  lohis  view,  an  essential  partof  th« 
dutice  of  on  historiao,  that  he  should  be 
ready  ot  all  moments  to  adapt  his  inierwi' 
ces  from  ancient  cxperienco  to  ihe  pBriicu* 
lar  questiuns  which  ogitnle  his  oi-  ■  ^ 

make  the  present  and  the  past  in.  >- 
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lutlrate  each  other.  Such,  o(  least,  \a  ihe 
nicBnini;  wc  oscribc  to  the  foHowini;  re- 
marltnhle  pnnFiitre,  in  which  he  lays  doim 
bromdiy  iht*  dilTcrcnec  betircen  the  antiqutt- 
ry  and  the  historian. 

■*Whal  i»  it  tltot  tbs  mere  intiquariui  wantii. 
tnd  which  iho  mere  schotu-  wnnia  oIm;  n  thit 
MtirCi  wMficiooi  enough  in  dclectinir  tbo  weak 
points  of  every  character,  tiiiB  oflrn  hrW  ihrm  both 
up  to  ndicoJo?    They  Iww  wnntci}  what   is  the 
liunitk)  accofiipaninK'nt  lo  all  our  know|<<d|re  or* 
Um  fmm,  a  hvcly  tml  i-xii^nsivi?  knowledge  of  thf 
preacnt ;    l\tey   wanlt-i)   th*;   habit  of  continuklly 
riewing^  Ihu  two  in  cuahinBtion  with  each  other  ; 
th^y  unntn)  ttuit  muter-power  which  enabl«a  lu 
to  tiikea  pcim  fVo<n  n-hich  to  contemplate  both  at 
a  distance,  and  so  lo  jud^c  of  etch  anil  of  both,  ir 
if  wc  belongeil  lo  noiihpr.     For  tl  is  from  the  views 
•o  ohuim-rf— from  the  conchwiomi  so  acqiiirefl^ 
thai  ihr;  wwlom  ta  formed  which  may  really  aanat 
in  fhapinp  and  preparing  the  caur»e  of  thu  Ajtun^. 
**  Antiquarianisni,  then,  ia  the  knowtcd^of  th« 
put  enjoyed  by  one  who  haa  no  hvety  knowledge 
of  the  proem.     Thence  it  i»,  when  concomed 
With  preat  msttcrvi  a  dull  knowledge.     It  may  be 
firety  in  little  thing>i ;  it  may  concMve  vivirtlr  the 
^Mpe  and  color  of  a  drcnii,  or  the  «lyte  of  a  ehiiM- 
i»g.  becauM?  no  tnon  can  bo  ao  ignorant  at)  not  to 
harea  difflinct  mti'in  of  \hrmo  in  his  own  time*; 
.ho  mult  have  a  full  conception  ofthc  coat  he  weare 
I  ftnd  tho  bouve  he  Yivm  in.     But  tho  past  ia  rvflecl- 
ed  to  U9  bf  thf>  prt^jient ;  eo  far  a«  we  aee  and  ua- 
derrtand  the  prwenl,  so  fiir  wp  can  itpe  and  iind'-r- 
ataod  th^paat ;  so  far.  but  ao  farther.    And  this  t» 
^tb«  reaaon  why  ichol&rs  an<l  antiqunriiLnii,  nay,  and 
.incn  calhn^  thenoelve^  historinn:*  alsn,  have  writ- 
ten M  uniniftiticlivrly  of  tlu)  ancient  world  ;  they 
co)iJd  do  fio  olhc'twi^f,  for  they  did  not  iimhiretand 
tho  world  around  them.     How  can  he  comprehend 
tlie  paniea  nf  other  daya  who  has  no  clear  notion 
kofthow  of  his  on'n  7     What  senae  can  he  have  of 
tthe  ptttgntu  of  the  ^rcat  content  of  human  affbir!' 
in  tta  rarltcr  atajfeK.  when  it  ra^ea  around  him  at 
Una  actual  momoni  oBooticed,  or  telt  to  tx-  no  moru 
t'thao  a  KK-rv  irtdivllncl  )rubbtib  of  aouitda  nod  con- 
,  fijaiou  of  weapontt  ?     VVtinl  caiiae  t«  at  iatue  in  the 
CORihat,   ho  knows  nr>L     Wherro«,  on   the  other 
.  Jiand,  ho  who  feels  hi«  own  times  keenly,  to  wlioni 
ihey  ar<i  a  po^iltire  reality,  with  a  good  and  evil 
distinctly  p  rerired   in  thftti,  such  a  man  will 
write  a  fivi-ly  and  imprewive  account  of  paat  timi*^ 
icven  though  hii  knowledge  be  inauthcient  and  his 
[prejudices  Hlrr)n]7.     This,  I  tliink,  ia  the  merit  of 
[ Miilurit,  anrl  it  is  a  ^reat  one.     Ilia  very  aiiti-J%c> 
ohin  jiartialitici).  much  as  iJiey  have  interfered  with 
:t^ie  fsirne68  of  his  hiatrjry,  have  yet  cotnplclely 
vcd  it  from  being  dull.     He  took  an  inlen-st  in 
iea  of  Greeei',  iK-caunR  he  was  aln-e  to  the 
of  his  own  time ;  be  described  the  popular 
IV  in  Athens  just  as  be  would  have  deiirribed 
'the  Whigs  of  England  ;  ho  watt  unjust  to  Duinm. 
[jtliencg  heraiiiM)  he  woitld  liave  been  urtjuMt  to  Mr. 
?0X-     Hie  knowledge  of  the  Greek  inu^uaj^e  wiw 
liniitedt  and  eo  was  >•-  i. --,,....  aliogoilwr;  but 
tctimc  hh  wuenn  E'\:  inen  wlm  iVIt  and 

Indervlond  the  plate  -n  .  .  _  ...niiod  hitn,  snd  en* 
ired  wsriiiljf  into  its  pnrltes,  th>-refor>.i  lin  war 
rto  wriip  a  history  of  Greeot.  which  has  ttw 
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rrtal  cbann  of  reality ;  and  whidi.  if  I  may  ji»dg*' 
hy  my  own  exprri4>no(>,  is  read  ai  first  wiib  inter* 
c«1,  and  retains  its  hold  hmily  on  ttio  memory.'* 
-I*.  IW. 

Iftbe  meaning  ofthia  passag^e  only  were, 
Itint  the  historian  is  better  qunhfipd  for  his 
(aflic  whoae  mind  is  rich  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  he  lives  id,  (which  secitiB  to 
hare  been  a  part  at  least  of  Dr.  Arnold** 
conception,  from  the  instance  he  afterwBrds 
gives  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,)  no  one  could 
hesitate  to  admit  its  truth.  But  if  U  if 
mcnnt  that  a  good  historian  must  also  be 
interested  in  modern  controversies,  and 
make  his  hiftor^*  siihservicnt  to  the  object 
of  iiiQuencing  the  convictions  of  his  readers 
respecting  them,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  Is  not  rather  describing 
what  has  been  called  the  philosophy  of 
history,  than  history  itself.  And  it  would 
assuredly  require  a  very  serere  and  vigor- 
oas  judgment — indeed,  a  greater  degree  of 
imnartialily  and  inacccssibilily  10  passion 
ana  prejudice  than  wc  can  fairly  expect 
from  man — for  a  historian,  who  has  the 
prtstnx.  full  in  sight,  and  strongly  exciting 
his  imagination,  to  be  calm  and  jnst  in  his 
review  of  the  past.  Mitford's  Histonj  of 
Grcecr  may,  for  anght  we  know,  be  an  at* 
tractive  work,  and  so  may  Cobbett's  IfirtV' 
ry  of  tht  Reformation  ;  hut,  after  all,  the 
intercut  tbey  excite  is  much  the  stimc  with 
thai  of  a  clever  politirni  pamphlet.  But  it 
could  not  be  said  of  Oibbon,  Home,  or  Rob* 
ertson,  or  Rankc,  or  even  Dr.  Arnold's  great 
maslor  Niobuhr,  that  ihey  display  the  habit 
of  continually  viewing  ihc  past  in  combina- 
tion with  the  present ;  and  yet,  who  will 
venture  lo  call  them  mere  antitinarians  1 — 
Histories  such  as  theirs  have  all  (he  excel* 
tflnce  which  belongs  to  the  ablest  order  of 
conversation; — where  the  speaker,  while 
he  condenses  the  information  which  he  hat 
to  impart,  leaves,  at  the  same  time,  grace* 
fnlly  but  incidentally,  the  impression  of  the 
fiilneaa  of  Ins  knowledge  on  utlier  subjects. 
Kistory,  such  as  Dr.  Arnold  would  prefer  it 
— and  his  own  historical  works  anord  ex- 
amples of  the  kind — would  rather  resembla 
the  brilliant  talk  of  very  elcvcr  8i>eakerBf 
who  oannot  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know 
wiihoul  adorning  the  narration  with  infer- 
ences and  illustrations  drawn  from  a  huo- 
dred  distant  sources. 

Wc  prefer,  to  thla  attempt  lo  fix  the 
true  historical  chnrncter,  the  following 
pointed  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of 
stylo  In  dilfcrent  bislorinns;  and  its  Import- 
ance as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  value 
lo  be  reposed  in  them  as  authorities.  Any 
reader  nho  is  coavecsanV  v\vVv\V)iA  Va%.'&«>. 
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of  liieralure,  will  readily  find  names  to  fii 
tbe  following  chnracier*: — 

"Tt>c  mam  tliini;  lo  Inok  to  iis  of  cmtnc,  )ii> 
vork  it»rir.  Ili^rr*  tlw  vei?  ttjU  givea  ui  tn  iin- 
prfs«ion  l<y  no  ini-KRs  la  he  di»m'*»e4.  U  it  U 
very  liravy  «nd  cumbruu*,  il  inilical"«  cith*T  »  dul 
intii  or  a  poiiipona  nmnt  nr  nt  k'««i  a  hIhw  ami 
«wkH'4n]  inait ;  if  il  b-<  Uwdrv,  anil  full  of  ccmii. 
Dionjilae-a  t>nuiiciai<-il  with  gnat  finU'iii(ii<Vi  thr 
wrilt-r  \a  moit  likrly  a  iill/  man ;  if  it  be  fii^lily 
ftolii)i--ticaI,  an'l  full  oi*  unuauil  cxprv«s)orw.  or 
■ntlicial  Ways  ofrtalinga plain  (liinjr,  Oi"  wr.ler  ik 
ckarty  an  ufi*.  cteil  inin.  If  it  be  plain  anil  aimpli- 
— alwaya  cirar,  but  ncvvt  elnnn'-iU — the  wnirr 
■Mr  be  a  vrry  MMwibtenian,  bul  i«too  li«r«l  ami  dry 
to  bf  a  vfty  ^rvnl  tnati.  If,  on  Itiu  uili  r  band,  it  ti> 
ftltvays  e!(><iiii-iii,  ncli  in  illu«tfattono.  full  of  anima- 
tion, but  lot)  iini<orn)!y  ¥t\  and  wiiIkhH  the  rolk-f  uf 
■lm}>l"  and  (|iiiet  paiiM|,'-'»,  we  rauvl  admire  tl)> 
wriier's  ifeiiiiii  m  a  vi-ry  li>ffh  drgnv;  but  w«  tiny 
fpartliat  tiu  la  loi>  conlitiiiaFly  vxcited  to  litve  al- 
taincd  ti)  the  iii^bt.*8t  witiloni,  for  that  unecesaanly 
calm.  In  if»a  manner  tliv  iii«re  languam  of  an 
faiKtorian  will  fiiniinh  119  with  sniiiclliinf  or«  kry  to 
bi«  mind  ;  niid  will  ttll  us  or  at  \v%»X  give  iMrativr 
topr<«umi!  in  what  hi«  mmn  atreri^tli  Itua,  and  in 
what  he  u  di^ficient."— P.  38 1. 

We  cannot  place  the  distinction  between 
the  intiqiiary  and  historian  exactly  where 
Dr.  Arnold  places  it ;  but  without  endea- 
voring at  present  to  establiab  another,  it  ie 
enough  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  drnw  it  is 
very  charanicristic  of  the  writer.  The  faults 
of  hJR  manner  (for  such  we  would  call  them, 
if  faulia  they  arc,  rather  llian  faulta  of 
style,  %vhirh  in  nil  bis  writings  is  good) 
erisc  from  ovcr-eagprneKS  in  illuairaliDii 
and  comparison.  If  blemishes  in  hiaiorical 
composition,  they  are  peculiar  merits  In  the 
work  of  ediiealion.  They  are  among  llic 
talents  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  sue- 
ceiaftil  in  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young,  111  the  studies  to  which  he  directed 
them.  What  we  may  term  the  youthful- 
neas  of  his  manner — his  luxuriant  discur- 
aiveness,  when  a  pasfnige  in  Livy  invites 
him  to  a  discussion  of  the  physical  geu* 
graphy  of  ihc  Roman  Campagna,  or  o 
chapter  of  Thucydides  to  spticuIatioDB  on 
the  politics  of  modern  republics  ; — this 
constituted  its  great  charm  to  the  temper 
of  younger  men- 

And,  therefore,  those  rery  qualities 
which  possibly  detracted  from  his  excel- 
lence in  tbe  sober  character  of  a  historion, 
were  such  as  to  render  him  the  most  ef- 
fective and  useful  of  teachers  id  a  lecture- 
room.  This  is  uue  of  the  many  respects 
in  which  his  loss  must  be  fell,  and  felt  as  at 
present  irreparable,  in  ihni  university  to 
which  he  had  been,  for  to  brief  a  space, 
attached  qs  u  Pritfessor.  Not  Oxford  only, 
bul  Eaglaati,  has  need   of  minds  such  as 


hi«t  in  respect  of  oil  those  higher  qualitiei 
which  we  have  endeavored  faintly  to  de> 
lineute.  Men  who  can  follow  truth  vith 
a  devotion  so  rxclusive  as  to  leave  room  for 
no  other  idol — men  who  ran  enter  eagerly 
into  all  the  greiit  controversies  of  ibeif 
day,  and  yet  allow  no  exclusive  sect  or 
faciioa  the  honor  of  counting  them  as  id- 
bcrents — mea  who  do  not  shun  the  eoiao. 
sloincnts  of  party  spirit  from  cowardice  or 
from  apathy,  but  wbo  resist  il  ns  a  tempta- 
tion, and  dcspit^e  it  as  a  weokness— met 
who^  whole  ttfo  and  conversatioB  bnr 
testimony  to  the  deep  imponnnco  ihejr 
attach  to  religious  truth,  and  yet  free  fron 
every  taint  of  cuntrover»ittl  unfairurss  inj 
iheologicol  rancor, — aucb  men  ore  scoira 
and  precious  in  all  times,  and  the  absorbing 
nature  of  our  party  interests  serrm  to 
render  itiem  scarcer  ccerv  day.  But  at 
present,  we  are  only  regaratng  the  promtit 
which  he  was  giving  of  a  scarcely  inferior 
kind  of  utefulness,  in  helping  tu  tnre,  if 
possible,  the  very  mischievous  directioi 
which  has  been  civen  to  youthful  thoD^bt 
and  enterprise  of  late  years,  and  especially 
in  his  university. 

A  Imost  every  one  has  taken  ao  intemt  a 
the  recent  theologirul  controversies  which 
have  had  their  birth  tu  Oxford  ;  few  hivo 
looked  lo  the  effect  which  the  controver^i^] 
spirit  has  produced  on  the  tone  and  charac- 
ter of  that  university  as  regards  its  primary 
object — cducnlion.  When  first  the  theolu|- 
ical  '  movement'  began — that  is  to  say, 
about  ten  years  ago — there  was  excited  ai 
the  same  time  in  both  universities,  but 
especially  in  Oxford,  a  strong  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  studies  1 
occupations  of  the  place.  It  was  th<  e< 
moa  language  of  nil  those  wbo  deemed  il 
the  frame  and  temper  of  society  nei-drd 
extcnotvc  reonvation,  that  this  retiovati 
mufii  begin  wiih  the  young.  The  praaunj 
tuous  turn  of  mind,  the  reliance  ou  ini 
lectual  ahiliiy,  supposed  to  result  from 
struction  addressing  il!<elf  to  the  iotcllc 
alone,  were  to  be  corrected  by  n  strong 
version  in  fuvor  of  n  more  subjective  eoorss 
of  study.  The  student  was  tu  be  Imboi 
with  principles  and  tastes,  rather  than  m 
live  acquirements.  The  main  object  of  I 
instructor  was  to  be  the  formation  Dfinoi 
character  by  habit,  not  the 
what  is  commonly  rnllcd  leal 
much  was  to  be  unlearnt — much 
taken  down  before  men  could  beginl 
on  the  old  foundalimm — much  of  the' 
ism  of  roccnl  centuries  removed  ; — i 
,  itcience  and  liiemry  aci]' 
I  brought  down  from  that  un> 


imparting 
nroio'.     N'l 
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y  had  been  raised  in  modern 
pcncmtinnn  ivnniin^  ia  the  hnbits 
crencc  ond  enrnps'inefts  of  fcelinjr. 
JD  theology,  nn<)  Mural  Pliilnaophy  in 
Innce  with  Cntlinlic  iJocirine,  tvereto 
'  main  roun<lnlioi)a  of  the  iniprnvi;^ 
ton  of  ihe!«e  nevrer  rJnyn;  ncii^ncr 
leriitire  were  not.  indeeil,  lo  be  ne- 
d,  btit  to  be  cultivated  as  in  siibordi* 
only  10  thcue  flreol  'nrchttecionic' 
es,  and  discarded  wherevcrthey  could 
I  forced  into  auch  subjection.  And 
new  Grencmiion  w-is  to  he  trained,  in 
inferiority  in  renpect  »f  mere  ohject- 
Bwled^e,  if  such  iliuutd  reiilly  ensue, 

>  be  far  more  llinn  cumpensntcd  by 
fhcr  cuhit-nlion  of  the  irntiportnl  part— 
bier  ditieipline  of  prely  and  obedience. 
liBpiralion!)  may  be  traced  in  most  of 
lOy  writing's  on  the  univtrr«ily  system 
the  crisis  of  those  days  brnnf^hl  out; 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
:al  deinitx  of  the  subject,  know  full 
tow  dcpp  a  tincture  has  been  intro* 
IDlo  the  actual  itiudics  iind  habits  of 
llftcea,  bill  ewpecially  of  Oxford,  by 
«ralence  of  views  auch  as  these,  ci- 
d  by  enerpctic  men,  in  laoguage  al 
Itarllin^  und  allraclive. 

do  we  imnsine  that  those  views  arr 
[  now.  We  have  no  renvon  to  sup- 
fiat  their  authors  wotild  agree  with  us 
ho  ennsequences  which  we  cannot  hut 
B  to  have  proceeded  from  the  practi- 
llizniion  of  their  wishes.  Yet  thai 
ta  them«c]ve».  of  which  tve  eumptuin. 
ibey  would  hnrdly  deny.  Their  en- 
'  waa  undoubtedly  a  lofty  one;  and 
ir  it  may  prure  n  vain  one,  must  at) 

>  in  a  great  measure  mniier  of  con- 
t.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  whether 
they  have  not  proceedrd  on  a  forget- 
I  of  the  real  importance  and  value  of 
losiiive  knowledge  in  (he  moral  edu- 

of  man.    Because  the  connection  be- 
tntellectunl  and  mnral  cultivaiinn  \> 
tvious  and   direct,  it  is  ca-<ily  passed 
Nor  do  we  stippose  that  it  cnn  ever 
ly  appreciated,  except  by  those  who 
epared,  with  oursckeK,  to  recognise 
eat  principles; — that  all  learning  is 
ine  —  all  discipline   aelf-denial  —  all 
nial   has  the  nature  of  virtue:  and 
l>y   consequence,  however    wide    or 
e   the  corollary  may  seem,   he   who 
the  first  prupusilions  of  Euclid  is,  in 
,  belter  than  he  who  does  not  ;  ay, 
t  both   may   have   been    equally    un- 
to pray,   and  mny  hnvc  formed  of 
L'realor  no  more  ttinn  the  confused 
image  enienained.  by  the  wildest  of 


savage  minds.  BdI,  even  without  going 
thus  far,  fpw  cftn  have  railed  lo  observe  tlie 
importance  of  the  acquisition  of  pof^iiivo 
knowledge,  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from 
orer  cuntetnplation  of  self  and  ilsailribiitee. 
It  gives  iheracultica  anoilier  world  to  work 
in,  besides  that  mirrnrofim  sviihin  wliirh  the 
influences  of  hopes  and  fears,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, vain-glory,  arc  continually  worliing  lo 
retain  ibem-  It  corrects  the  pa^siona,  by 
substituting  an  excitement  of  a  diflerent  or- 
der; it  eneouragec  generous  aentimenl,  be- 
cause it  has  no  immediate  object  but  truth, 
irrespectire  of  ndvnniage ;  it  encourages 
candid  and  honext  habits  of  mind,  because 
the  truth  which  it  holds  out  ia  one  which 
party  feeliiii;  and  prcjinlice  bnve  ctinipara- 
tively  little  interest  in  perrcriiiig.  Ii  hnfl,  of 
course,  like  every  human  pursuit,  its  own 
temptations  to  vnnity  and  presumption  ;  but 
how  infinitely  less  cnerossiiig  and  danger- 
ous than  those  which  attend  on  t^iudiea 
which  directly  interest  the  heart,  and  pro- 
voke its  stronger  feelings! 

To  substitute,  therefore,  as  the  main  in- 
struments of  eilueaiiun,  for  the  studies  of 
science,  history,  and  literature,  those  which 
have  for  their  immediate  object  the  awak- 
ening and  slreneihening  of  the  moral  per< 
eeptinns,  is  to  abandon  that  discipline  which 
hns  an  indirect,  but  not  the  less  powerful, 
influence  in  enlarging  and  strengthening  the 
moral  faculty; — lor  that  which  lui»  indeed 
for  iiH  direct  object  moral  improvement,  but 
is  apt,  by  a  rtrong  and  necessary  under*cur. 
rent  uf  action,  to  narrow  and  dintort  that 
very  portion  of  man's  nalure  it  is  intended  to 
improve.  The  study  of  Ethical  pbiloAophy 
may  be  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  the 
general  education  of  the  mind;  to  rrcull  it 
to  itself — iis  own  duties  and  constitution — 
from  too  wide  a  wandering  over  the  far 
more  atlrnctire  tielda  of  external  truth. 
Uut  to  have  this  efTecl,  it  must  hv  ndtninta- 
lered  ns  a  corrective  only-  To  make  it 
pmcticnlly  the  leading  diacipline,  and  render 
others  dependent  on  it,  is  mental  ruin.  It 
is  in  itself  a  study  fraught  with  danger;  it 
throwa  the  mind  back  on  itaetf,  fills  it  with 
an  engrossing,  and  perhaps  morbid,  habit  of 
aelf-analysia  ;  and  eventually,  and  not  verv 
indirectly,  of  aelf-worship.  But  indepeni^ 
enily  of  this,  teach  it  as  you  will,  it  must 
be  taught  on  a  system.  That  system  must 
rest  on  arbitrary  axioms — axioms  which 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  are  self-evident — 
axiom*  in  the  defence  of  which  the  feelinga 
must  in  the  first  plnce  be  enlisted.  But  ha 
whose  heart  and  faculties  are  wrapt  up  in 
Qtiftchmcni  to  a  system — Iw  that  ("ystem 
truth  itself — inevitablv  comes  Vq  Uit\*».-MA. 
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defend  it,  nnt  bccnuite  it  in  truth, but  because 
it  is  bis  syBtein.  This  is  tbti  tlunger  which 
besets  ovco  ibe  learner  of  Qbmraci  knoiv- 
ledge  ;  how  infinitely  more  him  who  pur- 
Dues  studies  in  which  the  conclusions  arc 
practical,  and  in  which  to  err  is  to  incur 
mornl  danger!  And  hnw  much  ihe  peril  is 
increased,  when  philotinphy  is  carefully  en- 


rolled in  support  of  a  theological  scheme — 
involved,  as  it  were,  in  the  quarrels  of  doir. 
matic  tlieology — in  the  strife  which  swells 
every  heart,  nnd  lends  bitiernoss  to  every 
tongue,  in  the  little  world  which  surrounds 
the  pupil  ^ -when,  in  the  language  of  an 
abjo  Oxford  writer,  the  Church  is  made  to 
"  Qx  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  all 
their  trutlis  may  be  seen  iu  their  reul  forms 
and  prnportions!'*  But  from  the  moment 
(hot  truth,  as  such,  and  irrespectively  of  par- 
ticular ends,  ceases  to  be  the  main  object 
proposed  to  the  wind  iu  tuition,  farewell  lu 
honesty,  openness,  and  indepenrlence  of 
character.  For  truly,  though  severely,  was 
It  said,  by  one  lou,  who  has  had  no  slight 
aharo  in  faehionin?  the  popular  philosophy 
of  the  present  day,  that  he  who  loves 
Christianity  better  than  truth,  will  soon 
love  his  own  sect  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  by  loving  himself  belter  than 
either. 

Again,  in  teaching  roverenca  for  the  dls- 
tam  past,  those  whose  views  we  are  at  pre- 
sent considering  have  thought  themselves 
justified  in  using  a  tone  of  great  bitterness — 
great  scorn — we  must  add  of  great  setf-ex- 
alitttion,  in  speaking  of  the  present  and  the 
immediate  past.  They  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  hold  up  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  our  own, 
and  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
at  the  present  day,  to  utter  contempt;  to 
show  the  futility  of  the  objects  most  valued, 
the  wortblo&sness  of  the  knowledge  most 
eateeroed.  This  they  scarcely  could  do, 
without  ntfbrding  infinite  encourngement  to 
that  worst  kind  of  vanity,  the  thinking  our- 
selves wise  above  thoi>e  nround  us;— a  far 
greater  temptation,  as  Dr.  Arnold  himself 
has  acutely  remarked,  than  that  of  under- 
valuing those  who  have  lived  before  us. 
**Our  personal  superiority  seems  much 
more  advanced  by  decrying  oar  contempo- 
reries,  than  by  decrying  our  fathers.  The 
dead  are  not  our  real  rivals  ;  nor  is  pride 
very  much  gratified  by  asserting  a  superi- 
ority over  those  who  cannot  deny  it.  It  is 
far  more  tempting  to  personal  vanity  to 
think  ourselves  the  only  wise  amtrngst  a 
generation  of  fools,  than  to  glory  in  belong- 
ing to  a  wise  generation,  where  our  personal 
Wisdom,  be  Ji  what  it  may,  cannot  at  lea&l 


have  Ihe  distinction  of  singularity."     The 
intluence  of  the  prejudices  thus  excited  OD 
the  mural  character  is  bad  euough  ;  bul  o& 
intellectual  progress  it  is  destruction.    Tt 
fruits  of  the   recent   fashion  of  decryii 
mere  scicnliCc  pursuits,  or  mere   literal 
studies,  ns  unworthy,  frivulous,  or  dangc 
OUB,  are  terribly  apparent  in  the  pre 
condition  of  Oxford.     Here,  at   lessi, 
shall   scarcely  meet   with  a  cuntradicliol 
The  gradual  desertion  of  the  lecture  roor 
in  which  knowledge  not  absolutely  coon< 
ed  with  the  University  discipline  is  im| 
ed,  is  notorious.     The  utter  obscncc  of  all 
spirit  for  investigation  of  every  sort,  «- 
cept     in    polemic    theology    and     one    or 
two  inferior  pursuits  of  lasle,  is  tlic  subiec| 
even  there,  of  general  lamentation.     Natl 
ral   Philosophy,  indeed,  while  diareganl* 
by  all,   is  absolutely   discountenanced 
many,  from  similar  reasons  to  tlrnt  whit 
the  laie  King  of  Naples  was  wont  to  gii 
for  refusing  grants  of  money  to  unroll  the 
Herculancao    manucripis  ; — namely^  thnt 
something    might    be    discovered  thereto 
which  would  overturn  the  Christian  religion, 
and  then  his  Majesty  would   never  got  ab- 
solution.   Historical  study  seemi  ahofrclhi 
ut  an  end,  except  in  the  single  province 
ecclcsiasticni   antiquities :    indeed,    as 
hnve   seen    it  ingeniously  remarket!   by 
writer  of  the  0:cford  scbool,  all  history  is 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  re*writtea  on 
Church  principles.     Nay,  the  very  fpccii 
studios  of  under-graduates  are  no  Iod| 
pursued  with   the  spirit  and  zeal  of  form* 
times:   cln»sical  scliularship  is   declinioi 
We  Biw  it  stated  the  other  day,  in  a  Joi 
nal  favorable  to  the  present  "  oiovementt" 
that  the  art  of  prose  Latin  composition  i^ 
absolutely  lost  at  Oxford.    To  borrow 
the  forcible   language   of   Dr.   Arnold 
"  The  two  great  parties  of  the  Cliristii 
world  have  each  their  own  standard  of  imt 
by  which  they  try  all  things — Scripture 
the  one  hand  ;  the  voice  of  the   Church  oi 
the  other.     To  both,  therefore,  the  pure  it 
tellectual  movement  isnoi  onlyunwelcnmi 
but  They  dislike  it.     It  will  question  wfai 
they  will  not  allow  to  bcque&iioned  :  it 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  they  would  re- 
gard as  impiouB.    And  therefore  in  an  ^S^^^ 
(or  seat)  "  of  religious  movement  particulaii^| 
ly,  the  spirit  of  intclteclual  movement  sooi^^ 
finds  tis«lf  proscribed  rather  than  couato> 
nanced." 

Thtis  much,  at  least,  is  matter  of  ganvrsl 
observation, — that  while  the  loss  is  certaiD, 
the  gain  in  higher  respects  is  worse  tbaa 
(juestionable  ;  that  much  has  been  lo«t, 
along  with  knowledge  itself,  of  the  habit* 
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ofminit  ivhich  attend  an  Bnlent  pursuit  of 
Ictiowledp'o— of  moniy  cnndur,  of  extended 
sjmpatliics,  of  that  generous,  frank  eoitiu- 
sissm  so  grocefiil  io  the  young  ;  timt  a  cap- 
tious, close,  exclusive  spirit,  in  apt  to  crow 
on  the  mind,  nnder  the  discipline  bdcI  qs- 
•ociatioDft  now  prcvailiug — produciag  io 
vigoroas  natures  n  cunfcntraied  heat,  in- 
ilesd  of  on  expansire  warmth:  this  is  com- 
plained of,  wc  Itnow  not  how  justly,  but 
■eemB  to  follow  as  a  not  unoatural  conse- 
qoence.  For  itis,  and  much  more,  Oxford 
has  to  thnnk  the  peculiar  exertions  of  the 
ablest  and  most  active  among  her  present 
teachers,  and  the  success  which  hasattend- 
ed  tbem. 

It  is  true  that  they  nre  awake  now.  Of 
course  it  is  noi  lo  he  supposed  that  men  of 
really  superior  minds,  such  as  many  of 
those  of  u-hom  we  speak,  can  be  content  in 
obeervitig  the  decay  of  knowledge  around 
them;  or  the  loss  of  interest  in  those  pur- 
Buitsto  n*hichLhe  youthful  disposition  should 
seem  odapted.  It  appears  to  be  the  very 
earnest  endeavor  of  many  of  them,  to  keep 
the  mindii  of  those  under  actual  pupilage  as 
far  Ob  possible  unpolluted  by  that  black  and 
bitter  Siyi  of  controversy  which  envelopes 
the  region.  But  this  is  utterly  impossible, 
tinless  tbcy  could  influence  also — which  in 
this  direction  tliey  caimot — the  minds  and 
studies  of  that  body  of  which  the  condition 
forms  by  fur  the  best  tcHt  of  the  state  of 
education  at  our  universities.  We  moan 
tboae  who  have  poAficd  their  short  academi- 
cal course,  but  arc  sitll  detained  by  various 
duties  orcircumstonccs  j  young  themselves, 
although,  for  the  most  part,  iostructors  of 
those  still  younger — for  they  form  tlie  class 
which  gives  the  lone  to  the  studious  part  of 
those  under  discipline.  So  long  as  theolo- 
gical controversy  forms  the  great  excite- 
ment and  interest  of  their  lives,  so  long  il 
will  exercise  its  tuiscrable  influence  on  the 
eduooiion  in  which  ilicy  asstist.  However 
honestly  disposed,  the  tutor  whose  head  is 
in  a  whirl  with  the  religious  battles  of  Con- 
vocation, ciuHiut  gel  up  among  his  pupils 
much  e^Ihusia^m  about  the  Punic  or  I'elu- 
ponncsian  war.  Where  his  mind  mccliani- 
cally  leads,  ihcira  will  follow.  Nor  will  the 
lone  of  society,  out  of  academical  hours 
assist  io  supplying  the  stimulus  of  better 
and  more  vigorous  speculation;  for  society 
at  Oxford — that  is,  the  society  of  the  intel- 
ligeat  and  aclive  part  of  its  dcnizcna — ia  be- 
come dead  and  spiritless — paralyzed  from 
the  dread  which  prevails  of  giving  mutual 
oflcnce.  Mcu  stand  carefully  aloof  from 
EC  intercourse  with  each  other  on  qucs- 
>Da  which  excite  ibemj  and  the  place  sup- 


plies no  topics  to  neutral  and  harmless  in- 
terest. Add  to  this,  the  thousand  tempta- 
tions to  take  sides,  to  enlist  in  parties — the 
sad  want  of  importance  of  ilioiie,  old  or 
young,  who  in  agitated  societies  keep  aloof 
from  agitation.  Talent,  enthusiasm,  aclf- 
iinportancc,  eccentricity,  all  take  one  ond 
the  same  direction  ; — the  able  are  easily 
drawn  in  by  the  desire  to  shme  ;  and  fools, 
because  ihey  have  nn  instinctive  conscious- 
nesa  ibat  in  do  other  way  can  a  fool  be- 
come  a  man  of  consequence. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  influence 
which  this  cooibinatiuD  of  deteriorating 
cause«  may  have  on  the  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation.  Va  diebus  nostris,  ex- 
claimed the  old  chronicler,  who  in  his  bar- 
barous oge  saw  and  felt  ihe  moral  darkness 
extending  itself,  along  with  the  decline  of 
that  culture,  uf  which,  in  theiie  enlightened 
limes,  some  men  seem  to  fancy  that  tvc 
have  a  surfeit — vt  diebut  nodfru,  quia  periit 
studium  luteramm  a  nobis  !  We  know^  full 
well  the  elements  of  greatnem  which  exist 
at  Oxford.  They  need  no  other  proof  than 
the  extraordinory  influence  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  ibence  for  the  last  ten  years 
for  good  or  for  evil.  We  know,  too,  that 
with  all  the  degrading  eflects  of  its  present 
condition  oo  its  usefulness  as  a  place  uf  in- 
struction, the  very  violence  of  its  contro- 
versies has  not  been  without  direct  intel- 
lectual influence,  in  awakening  and  point- 
ing the  energies  of  dispositions  of  a  pecu- 
liar order.  But  wliat  the  general  class  of 
minds  which  its  present  system  produces 
need  above  all  things,  is  n  stimulus  to  a 
more  natural  and  more  independent  action. 

This  is  precisely  what  talents  like  those 
of  Dr.  Arnold  were  Htted  to  give;  and  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  his  loss  is  nothing  less 
than  a  national  calamity.  Belli  his  virtues, 
lofty  as  they  were,  and  his  talents  were  of 
an  eminently  practical  order  ;  nor  were  his 
very  peculiarities  without  their  usefulness. 
If  he  had  been  a  severer  anaylst  than  he 
was — a  man  of  judgment  more  free  from 
the  impulses  of  the  affections— a  man  less 
solicitous  about  the  polemics  of  bis  day — 
more  patient  in  investigation,  and  less 
ready  to  grasp  at  obvious  solutions  of  dif- 
Acuities — in  one  word,  less  of  a  theorist; 
he  might  have  been  greater  as  a  literary 
man  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  have  possessed, 
along  with  these  faculties,  his  own  distinc- 
tive excellence.  His  mode  of  action,  in 
his  university  sphere,  us  his  lectures  prore, 
would  have  been,  not  to  endeavor  forcibly 
to  tear  away  his  audience  from  their  ac- 
customed associations,  and  make  at  once 
[of  young  tlieotogtana  a.u<l  niot«.\vt!A  ^  ibw<ai 
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race  of  impartial  inquiresr ;  but  to  bring 
them  to  the  study  of  the  pa9t,  as  it  were, 
through  the  present ;  to  appeal  to  their 
acquired  sympathies,  to  argue  with  their 
prejudices;  to  lead  them  thuH  grndually, 
and  by  the  very  means  of  the  tendencies 
and  propensiiiei!  he  found  in  them,  into 
purer  and  freer  fields  of  inquiry  than  those 
in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
patiate. We  are  far  from  estimating  his 
prospects  of  ultimate  success  by  the  popu- 
larity which  attended  his  first  appeamnce 
in  his  professional  character.  The  extra- 
ordinary concourse  of  hearers  which  greet- 
ed him,  was  partly  a  homage  to  his  high 
character ;  partly  attracted  by  a  certain 
fashion  which  his  name  had  acquired  from 
various  incidental  circumstances.  Such 
popularity  he  neither  coveted  nor  invited  ; 
for  no  one  could  be  more  entirely  free  from 
afTectntion  and  vanity — qualities  belonging 
to  minds  of  very  inferior  order  to  his. 
But  it  afforded  him  an  advantage  at  the 
outset,  which  his  singular  powers  of  illus- 
tration  and  discursive  eloquence — his  art 
of  rendering  attractive  every  subject  he 
touched — would  have  amply  qualified  him 
to  sustain.  Short,  indeed,  was  the  period 
allotted  to  him,  and  barely  sufficient  even 
thus  to  indicate  the  road  which  he  would 
have  pursued.  We  have  a  high  respect  for 
the  character  and  abilities  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  succeeded  him  ;  and  rejoice  to  find 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  this  instance  as  in 
some  others,  has  exhibited  predilections  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  liberal  body 
of  his  countrymen  ;  but  all  the  distinguish- 
ed ranks  out  of  which  the  Minister  had  to 
mnke  his  selection,  could  not  have  nfTorded 
the  equal  of  him  who  is  departed,  for  the 
present  emergency. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HAT. 

[rSOH     TUK     OKKMAN     OF     C.     P.     6ELLEST.] 

Prom  Tait'a  Mafu'rifl. 

Tni  okilfiil  man  who  did  invent 
The  Hnt,  thnt  useful  ornament, 
Wore  it  at  first  all  smooth  and  round, 
By  no  prnjeccing  ed)tes  crowned  ; 
And  yet  it  was  on  such  a  plan, 
All  owned  him  a  distingtiished  man. 
He  died  at  length,  and  his  successor 
AssuiMed  the  bat,  its  new  possessor. 

The  heir  bethought  him  that  the  bat 
Was  certainly  too  round  and  flat ; 
So,  to  improve  it,  sitting  down, 
He  made  two  corners  on  its  crown, 
Tbea  walked  abroad,  into  th«  town  j 


Where  all  the  people's  wondering  faces 
Bexpoke  ih'  enchaniment  of  its  graces. 
He  also  ditrd,  and  his  SHCCe»sur 
Received  the  hat  as  next  possessor. 

The  heir  upon  it  thus  descanted  : 
I  see,  snys  he,  there's  something  wanted  :— 
Then,  al\er  pondering  well  U[>od  it, 
He  raised  nnothfr  corner  on  it. 
And  each  behulder  wondering  trrird, 
"  This  genius  is  his  country's  pride  I" 
He  died,  and  th;n  his  next  successor 
Proclaimed  himself  the  hat's  possessor. 

The  hat  was  now  no  longer  clean, 
(And  this,  you'll  grani,  must  needs  have  bean :) 
Tlie  heir  was  gritved  this  fact  to  find, 
Tet,  having  an  ingenious  mind, 
He  dyvd  it  black,  with  skill  and  care. 
And  all  exclaimed  :  "  What  grace  is  thers  I 
The  black  bespeaks  a  masier-niind, 
And  leaves  all  rival  liats  beliiiid." 
He  died,  and.  as  the  hnt's  possessor, 
bif  will  installed  his  next  succes^r. 

The  willing  heir  takes  home  the  prize, 
But  soon  observes  the  incipient  taiier  ; 
He  thinks  and  thinks,  and  tries  and  tries, 
How  he  can  rectify  the  mniier  : — 
Then,  after  hard  and  frequent  rubbing, 
Hoipressing  and  redoubled  scrubbing. 
He  binds  the  hat  all  neatly  round, 
And  walks  abroad,  with  nir  profound  ^— 
"  What  see  we  here  ?'    each  townsman  criM, 
"  A  new  hat  1 — can  we  trust  our  ayes  ! — 
O  happy  era  !    Krror's  sway 
Now  melts  before  ihe  light  of  day, 
And  Genius,  fraught  with  blessings  rich, 
Htith  reached  at  last  her  highest  pitch  !" 
But  be  too  died,  and  his  successor 
Became  forthwith  the  hat's  possessor. 

Discoveries,  though  long  in  finding, 
Make  the  inventor's  naoie  renowned  : — 
The  heir  took  off  the  former  binding, 
And  girt  the  hat  with  lacea  round. 
Fastening  the  whole  upon  n  button  ; 
Then,  at  the  glass,  the  hat  be  put  on  ; 
And  all.  transported  nut  of  measure, 
Before  it  skipped  with  very  pleasure, — 
"  What  are  the  rest  to  him  ?''  they  cried, — 
"Now  eveiy  rival  well  may  hide  ; 
For  this  great  Spirit's  wondrous  ttame 
Eclipses  every  other  name, 
And  wiiisitsi-lf  itnmnrtal  feme  ?" 
He  also  died,  and  his  successor 
Was  duly  named  the  hat's  possessor  ; 
And  every  time  the  newest  fashion 
Was  kept  by  all,  with  care  and  caution. 

What  further  happened  with  the  bat — 

My  second  book  will  tell  you  that — 

Each  new  possessor  changed  its  mould  ; — 

The  hat  itself  continued  old  ; — 

In  short — this  emblem  suits  my  purpose  niool] 

lu  fate  was  like  Philosofby's  precisely  ! 


Alcohoi,. — An  experiment  has  been  made,  at  < 
Theatre  of  Montpelier,  of  a  new  principle  oflig 
ing — from  alcohol — said  to  be  successfnl,  aod  i 
portant  to  the  vine.growing  districts  of  Frarwa, 
a  fresh  vent  for  their  produce.  The  light  it  wim 
to  be  of  dazzling  brightness,  sad  without  ait 
odor  or  unoke. — ZtthtMuw*. 
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Diary  and  Lefters  ofMaJame  D^,4rblay,  Five 

I  vols.  8»o.  London:  18*2. 
Trocch  the  world  snn*  and  heard  little  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  during  ihe  last  furty 
yoirs  of  her  lifo,  and  though  that  Utile  did 
ftCJt  ndd  to  her  fame,  (here  were  thouaands, 
we  believe,  ■who  felt  a  singular  emolion 
when  they  learned  that  she  wax  no  lunger 
amnitir  us.  The  news  of  her  deuth  curried 
tlie  minds  of  men  back  nt  one  leap,  clear 
over  two  generations,  to  the  time  n'hen  her 
6rst  literary  triumphs  n-cre  won.  Allibose 
whom  we  had  been  ncciwtomed  to  revere 
SB  intellectual  patriarchs,  seemed  childrrn 

I  when  compared  with  her;  for  Burke  bad 
Mit  up  all  niuht  to  read  her  wriiingti,  a*iid 
Johnson  had  prnnouncpd  her  superior  to 
Fielding,  when  Ritgen  was  etill  a  school- 
boy, and  Soulhcy  still  in  pciiicoats.  Vet 
Xnc^tt  strange  did  it  seem  that  we  should 
just  have  lost  otic  whose  name  hod  been 
widely  celebrated  before  any  body  bad 
ticAfd  offiomo  iltustrioua  men  who,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  were,  after  a 
long  and  splendid  career,  borne  with  honor 
10  ihe  grave.  Yet  so  it  wna.  Frances  Bur- 
ney  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity before  Cou-per  hud  published  his  first 
volume,  before  Porson  hud  gone  up  to  eol- 

tiege,  before  Pitt  had  taken  hifi  seat  m  ihe 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  voice  of 
Brakine  hud  been  once  heard  in  Wei>lniin- 
sler  Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of  her  first 
work,  »ixly*two  years  hnd  passed  ;  and  thit« 
interval  had  been  crowded,  not  only  with 
political,  hut  also  with  intellectual  revolu- 
tions. Thousands  of  reputniions  had,  dur- 
ing that  period,  flpning  up,  bloomed,  with- 
ered, and  disappeared.  New  kindsofcora- 
posiiiun  had  come  into  fashion,  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  had  been  derided,  had  been 
forgoiten.     The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca, 

tnnu  the  fooleries  of  Kotzcbue,  had  for  h 
time  beu'ttched  the  mullitude,  but  hnd  left 
no  trace  behind  iliein  ;  nor  had  misdirected 
geniua  been  able  to  snve  from  decay  the 
nncc  fluuri^hint;  schools  of  Godwin,  of 
Darwin,  and  of  lladcliira.  Many  books,writ- 
Icn  for  temporary  cflcct,  bad  run  through 
six  oT  seven  editions,  and  had  then  been 
gathered  to  the  novels  of  Afra  Bebn,  and 
the  epic  poems  of  Sir  Kichard  Ulackmore. 
Yet  Ihe  early  u'ork»of  iMndame  D'Arblay, 
-in  spite  of  ihe  lapse  of  years,  in  spite  of  the 
ichangc  of  manners,  in  spile  of  the  populari- 
'ty  dcHcrvedly  obtained  by  some  of  her 
'rivals,  continued  to  hold  a  high  place  lo  the 
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public  esteem.  She  lived  to  be  a  classic, 
rime  set  on  her  fame,  before  alie  went  hence, 
that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  ihu 
fame  of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy 
Rackrent  in  the  lule,  she  survived  her  own 
wake,  and  overheard  ihc  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. 

Having  always  felt  q  warm  nnd  sincere^ 
though  not  a  blind  adniiraiion  for  her  lal* 
cnts,  we  rejoiced  to  Icorti  that  her  Diary  was 
about  to  be  made  public.  Our  hopes,  it  is 
true,  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  We 
could  not  forget  the  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Qurney,  whii.>h  were  publi^^hed  ten  years 
^igo.  That  uofortunaio  book  contained 
xiuch  that  was  curluus  and  interesting. 
Vet  it  WHt  received  with  a  cry  of  disgust, 
!ind  wns  sp«ediiy  consigned  to  oblivion. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  deserved  its  doom. 
It  was  written  in  Madame  DWrbluy's  later 
style — the  worst  style  that  has  ever  been 
known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  infor- 
mation, could  save  from  proscription  a  book 
I'D  written.  We,  therefore,  opened  the 
Diary  with  no  small  anxiety,  trembling  lest 
we  should  light  upon  some  of  that  peculiar 
rhetoric  whic-h  deforms  almost  every  page 
of  the  Memoirs,  nnd  which  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  a  seiuaiion  made  up  of 
mirth,  shnnie,  and  loathing.  We  soon, 
however,  discovered  to  our  great  delight, 
that  this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame 
D'Arblny  became  eloquent.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  written  in  her  earliest  and  best 
manner  ;  in  true  woman's  English,  clear, 
iiDlunil,  and  lively.  The  two  works  aro 
lying  side  by  side  before  us,  and  we  never 
turn  from  the  Memoirs  to  the  Diary  without 
.1  sense  of  relief.  Ilic  difference  is  as 
q;rcat  as  the  difference  between  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  perfumer's  shop,  foiid  with  la- 
vendor  woter  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air 
of  a  heath  on  a  fine  morning  in  May.  Both 
works  ought  to  be  consuhed  by  every  per- 
•100  who  wishes  to  he  well  acquainted  wiih 
the  history  of  our  literature  and  our  mnn- 
uers.  But  to  rend  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure  ;  to 
read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhapfi,  affurd  Eomc  harmless 
nmusemcnt  to  our  readers  if  wc  attempt, 
with  the  help  of  these  two  books,  to  give 
ihcm  nn  account  of  iha  most  important 
yeors  of  Modame  D'Arbluy's  life. 

She  wait  descended  from  a  family  which 
bore  the  name  of  Mncburncy,  and  which, 
though  probably  of  Irish  origin,  had  been 
long  settled  in  Shropshire,  and  was  possess- 
ed of  considerable  estates  in  that  county. 
Unhappily,  many  years  before  her  birth, 
the  Maeburneys  began,  as  if  of  set  purpose 
and  iu  a  spirit  of   d«tuQ\UAt\.  Vvtv^x-^^  \«» 
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expODe  Biic!  niin  themselves.  The  heir- 
apparent,  Mr.  James  Macburncy,  ofTendetl 
his  father  by  nitiklng  a  runaway  nialch  tvilh 
an  nctresa  from  Goodman's  Fields.  The 
old  genileman  could  rlert?ie  no  more  jtidi- 
cious  mode  of  wreakinjf  vengeance  un  liis 
undutiful  boy,  llian  by  niarryiner  ^h*>  oook. 
The  cook  gave  birth  lo  a  roii  named  Joseph, 
v>'\io  succeeded  to  oil  the  tandtt  of  the  family, 
while  James  was  cut  off  wilh  a  shilling. 
The  favorite  sod,  however,  was  so  exlra- 
vagnnt,  that  he  Koo'n  becnmens  poor  ns  hie 
disinherited  brother.  Both  were  forced  to 
earn  their  bread  by  their  labor.  Joseph 
turned  donring*master,  and  settled  in  Nnr- 
fnlk.  James  struck  off  ihe  Mac  from  the 
beginning  of  his  name,  and  net  as  a  portrait- 
painter  at  Chester.  Here  he  had  a  »on 
named  Charlef,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  father  of 
two  remarkable  children,  of  a  eon  ditttiif 
guished  hy  lenrninp,  and  of  a  daughter  still 
more  honorably  dtstinguiKhed   by    eeotin^- 

Charles  early  showed  a  ta^^lc  for  that  art, 
of  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  became  the 
liistorian.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  eetc- 
ttrated  mucicinn  in  London,  and  opplied 
himself  to  study  with  vij^or  and  success. 
He  early  found  a  kind  and  munificent  pat- 
ron in  Fulk  Orcville,  a  high-born  and  high- 
bred tnan,  who  eeems  to  have  had  in  larpe 
measure  all  the  accomplislmienis  and  all 
the  follies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices 
which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  consid- 
ered us  making  up  the  character  of  o  fine 
gentleman.  Under  such  protection,  the 
young  artist  had  every  prospect  o(  a  bril- 
liant career  In  the  capital.  But  lii<i  licqlth 
failed.  It  became  necessary  for  him  lo 
retreat  from  the  smoke  and  river  fog-  ol 
London,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  coast.  He 
Accepted  the  place  of  organist  at  Lynn,  and 
aettlcd  ot  that  town  with  a  young  fady  who 
had  recently  become  his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June  HSi,  Frances  Burney 
was  born.  Nothing  in  her  cluldhottd  in- 
dicated that  she  would,  while  stilt  a  young 
woman,  have  secured  for  herself  an  honor- 
able and  permanent  place  nmong  English 
writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters  called  her  a  dunce, 
and  not  altogether  without  some  show  of 
reason  ;  for  at  eight  years  old  abe  did  not 
kaow  her  letters. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Burney  quitted  Lynn  for 
London,  and  took  a  house  in  Poland  Street : 
a  situation  which  had  been  fashionable  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  which,  since 
that  time,  had  been  deserted  hy  most  of  its 
wealthy  und  noble  inhabitants.  He  afler- 
irarJs  resided  in  St.  Martin' a^Strcci,  on  the 


south  side  of  Leicester  Square.     His  howse 
(here  Is  still  well  known,  and  will  coniiai 
to    he    well   known  a«   long  as  our   IsUf 
retains  any  truce  of  civilixaiion  j  for  It 
the  dwelling  of   Xewtoit,  and  the    squsi 
turret   which  distinguiiihes  it  from  all  il 
surrounding    buildings  was    Newton's 
Herratory. 

Mr.  Burney   at  once  obtained    as  rasi 
pupils  of  the  most   rei'pcctnbic  description 
lis  be  had  time  to  attend,  and  wos  thus  en- 
abled  to  support  his  family,  modestly  in. 
deed,   and   frugally,    but    in    conifori   ai  ' 
independence.     His  professional  merit  o| 
taincd  for  him  the  degree    of  Doctor 
Music  from  the  University  of  Oxford  f  and 
his  works  on  subjects  connected   with  hit 
art    gained    fur   him  a  place     ret'pcctable, 
rhotigh  certainly  not  eminent,  amung 
of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Fri 
Burney,  from  her  ninth  to  her  twenl?-i 
year,  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Wl 
her  education  had  proceeded  no  furil 
ihnn  the  horn.book,  she  IoaI  her  mother, 
and  thenceforward  »he  educated  hersel 
Her  father  appears  to  have  been  as  bad 
father  as  a  very  honest,  afTectionate,  ai 
sweet-tempered  man  can  well  be.  Me  lui 
his  daughter  dearly  ;  but  it  never  seems 
have  occurred  to  him  Ihai  o  parent  hns  otbi 
duties  to  perform  to  children  ihati  thsi 
fondling  them.  It  would  indeed  have  he< 
impossible  for  him  to  superintend  tb( 
cducBiton  himself.  His  profesfrional  ei 
^agcments  occupied  him  all  dny.  At  botco 
in  the  morning  he  began  to  atiend  hi«  pu- 
pil»!,  and,  when  London  nns  full,  waa  some* 
times  employed  in  tenching  till  eleven  al 
night.  He  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  hi$ 
pocket  a  tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bo| 
tie  of  wine  and  ivnter,  on  which  he  dim 
in  a  hackney-eonch  while  hurrying  fromoi 
scholar  to  another.  Two  of  hts  daugbK 
he  sent  to  a  seminary  at  Pans;  but  he  it 
agined  that  Frances  would  run  some  risk 
being  perverted  from  the  Proteaient  faitbi 
she  were  educnied  in  a  Catholic  counit 
and  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home. 
governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of 
languafre,  \vas  provided  for  her.  But  ao« 
of  lier  sisters  ehoued  her  how  to  write ;  ho^^ 
before  she  ivas  fourteen,  she  began  to  fii^H 
pleasure  in  reading.  ^^M 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  thai  b*r 
intellect  was  formed.  Indeed,  when  fai 
best  novels  were  produced,  her  knowledi 
of  books  was  very  smnll.  When  at  il 
height  of  her  fame,  she  was  unnc4)uaiati 
with  the  most  celehroled  works  of  Vultail 
and  Moliercj  aud,   what  leems  atill 
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exlraortlinnry,  had  never  heard  or    Keen  r 

lipc  of  Churchill,  wlio,  when  she  was  a  itirl, 

vnt  the  iTioat  pnpiilar  of  living  poel».     It  is 

pnrttciitArly  clenerving  or  obfteivntion,  that 

ihe  appears  to  have  been  by  no  mi'anB  n 

novel    render.       Her   fatlicr^i    iibrnry    w«s 

large  }  nnd  tie  had  admitted  into  it  tto  muny 

tbooki  which  ri^id   moralittis  ^enernlly  ex- 

Icludc,  tliBl  he  fL-lt  uneasy,  as  he  DficrwardB 

iwtied,  when  JoriiiKOti  be^^an  to  exnrninp  the 

iftbelveB.      Bui  in  tlie  whole  roUertinri  there 

was  only  a  single  nuvei,  Ficlding'*H  Arncli.i. 

Aa  education,  however,  which  to  ino»t 

i^irU   would  have  been   useless,  but  whicli 

]«uited  Funny\  mind  better  than  elaborate 

[ciiltore,  WHS  in  cDnstanl  projf  reas  doring  her 

,na«s.ipe    from    childhood    to   womanhood- 

I  f  he  great  book  of  humnn  nature  was  turned 

over  before  lier.  Her  faiher'a  social  po-siiion 

was  very  peculiar.     He  belonged  in  lonune 

laiioiiioiheniiddjeclasti.  Hi9duu(;btvr« 

o  have   been  siitftred    to  mil   freely 

wilh  those  whom  builersand  waiting-maid* 

all  vulgar.     We  are  told  thm  they  were  in 

the  babit  of  pluyintr  with  the  childrf  n  of  a 

U'ig-maker  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  house. 

Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  io  the  mont 

ftiately  nian»iona  of  Groitvenor  Square  or 

^L  Jameses  Square,  ■  society  so  vsnoua  end 

o  brilliant  as  was  sometimes  to  be  found 

in  Dr.  BurncyV  cabin.     His  mind,  though 

not  very  powerful  or  capacious,  was  rent- 

Icsxly  active;  nnd,  in  the   intervals  of  his 

fifofessionul  pursi.iift,  he  hod  contrived  to 
ay  up  louch  miscellaneous  information. 
His  attainments,  the  suavity  of  his  temper, 
nod  the  g'cntic  simplicity  of  his  mnnnem, 
had  obtained  for  hiin  ready  nthnirsron  to  the 
Hrst  literary  circloK.  While  he  was  still  ai 
Lynn,  he  hud  won  Johnson^s  heart  by  xtund. 
ing  wilh  honest  zcul  the  praise*  of  the 
Knj^li^h  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two 
friends  met  freqnonily,  and  ajrreed  most 
harmoniously.  One  tic,  indeed,  was  want- 
ing lo  their  mutual  nitaehment.  B»rney 
ioffcd  his  own  an  pjiasionictely  ;  nnd  John- 
son jnist  knew  i^  hell  of  St  Clement's 
church  from  tlxs  organ.  They  had,  how- 
ever, many  lopics  in  common  ;  nnd  on  win- 
icr  nights  their  conversations  were  some- 
times pro^onfrcd  lilt  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  th<^  cnndles  had  burned  away  to  the 
■H*j(*Ji4.  Burncy's  admiration  oftbe  powers 
wliich  had  produced  Ka«selaa  ond  The 
JCambler,  bordered  on  idolatry.  Ho  gave 
R  fiingular  proof  of  this  at  his  first  visit  to 
Johnson's  ill-fumished  garret.  The  master 
of  the  apartment  was  not  at  home.  The 
onthuaioittic  visitor  looked  about  for  some 
relique  which  he  might  carry  nwny  ;  but 
he  could  SCO  nothing  lighter  tUan  ibe  cbairs 
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and  the  fire-irons.  At  la«t  Ke  difcovered 
an  old  broom,  tore  some  bristles  from  the 
slump,  wrnpped  them  in  filver  poper,  and 
departed  a»  happy  ns  Lo(ii«  IX-  wlien  ihe 
holy  nail  of  $i  Denis  m'hs  found.  Johnson, 
on  the  other  hand,  condescended  to  growl 
out  that  Uiirncy  was  an  honest  fellow, 
a  man  whom  it  wns  imposRible  not  to  like. 

Cinrrick,  too,  ivns  a  fre<|ueni  visitor  in 
Poland  Slr'-et  ond  St.  Mnrlin'B  Lane.  That 
wonderful  actor  loved  the  society  of  chil- 
dren, pnrlly  from  goi>d-n(itiire,  nod  partly 
from  vnnity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and 
terror  which  hie  gestures  nnd  play  of  coun- 
tenance never  failed  to  produce  in  anusery, 
Haltered  him  quite  as  much  as  the  applnuae 
of  mature  critics.  He  often  exhibited  all  his 
powers  of  mimicry  for  the  urnuNCinent  of  the 
little  BiirneyK,nwed  them  by  sliuddering  end 
eroucliing  as  if  he  saw  a  gho!>i,  scared  them 
by  rnviii"'  like  a  maniac  m  St.  Luke's,  and 
'hen  at  otii-e  became  an  nuctioneer,  n  chim- 
ney .sweeper,  or  no  old  woninn,  yid  made 
ihem  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  ledioui  to  recount  the 
names  of  nil  the  men  of  leilers  and  arti^tft 
whom  Franec.1  Bnrney  had  nn  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing.  Colman,  I'winiitg, 
Harris,  Harelii,  HawkesM'ortb,  Reynolds, 
Harry,  were  among  tho-e  who  occasionally 
surrounded  ihe  lea-table  nnd  supper-tray  at 
Iter  father's  modest  dwelling,  'ibis  wns  not 
iill.  The  ifiT-iiiiCtion  which  Dr.  Burnny  had 
arqtiireJ  o«  0  musict:in,  nnd  na  the  historian 
o(  muvK',  Qtlrnrtcd  lo  his  hou^e  (he  most 
r>niin<?nt  tnutiical  performers  of  that  age. 
(he  greatest  Italian  singera  who  visited 
(England  regnrded  him  as  the  dispenser  of 
fume  in  their  art,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
obiain  his  siiffrnge.  Puehicrotti  became 
his  iiiiimaie  frienJ.  The  rapacious  Agujari, 
who  aang  for  nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds 
an  air,  mnc  her  best  for  Dr.  Burney  wiihout 
a  fee ;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Burney 
even  the  haughty  and  eccentric  Oabrichi 
constmined  herself  to  behave  with  civiHiy. 
It  wns  thus  in  his  power  to  give,  with  fcatce- 
ly  any  expense,  eoticerts  equal  to  those  of 
tho  aristocracy.  On  such  occasions  the 
quiet  street  in  which  he  lived  was  blocked 
up  by  coronetcd  chariots,  and  his  little 
drawing-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassadors.  On 
one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  hare  a 
full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Mul- 
grave.  Lord  Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Kd^r* 
cnmbe,  Lord  Barrington  from  the  War- 
OfTice,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty, 
Lord  Asliburni.iitn,  wilh  bis  gold  key  dang' 
ling  from  bis  pocLct,  aud  the  FrcQch  Anibav 
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ndor,  M.  de  Guignes,  renowned  for  his  fine 
person  and  for  his  success  in  gallantry.  But 
the  grent  show  of  the  night  was  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  Count  Orloff,  whose  gigantic 
figure  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  jewels,  and  in 
whose  demeanor  the  untamed  ferocity  of  the 
Scythian  might  be  discerned  through  a  thin 
Tarnish  of  French  politeness.  As  he  stalk- 
ed about  the  small  parlor,  brushing  the 
ceiling  with  his  toupee,  the  girls  whispered 
to  each  other^  with  mingled  admiration  and 
horror,  that  he  was  the  favored  lover  of  his 
Dugust  mistress ;  that  he  had  borne  the  chief 
part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she  owed 
her  throne;  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now 
glittering  with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the 
fast  squeeze  to  the  windpipe  of  her  unfortu- 
nate husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  nsthese  were 
mingled  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  race  of  lions — a  kind  of  game  which 
is  hunted  in  London  every  spring  with  more 
than  M^ttonian  ardor  and  perseverance- 
Bruce,  who  had  washed  down  steaks  cut 
from  living  oxen  with  water  from  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile,  came  to  swagger  and  talk 
about  his  travels.  Omai  lisped  broken  Eng- 
lish, and  made  a\l  the  assembled  musicians 
hold  their  ears  by  howling  Otaheitean  love- 
songs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea 
charmed  her  Opnno. 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society 
which  occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Burney's 
roof,  Frances  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
mingled.  She  was  not  a  mimician,  and 
could  therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts. 
She  was  shy  almost  to  awkwardncM,  and 
scarcely  ever  joined  in  the  conversation. 
The  slightest  remark  from  a  stranger  dis- 
concerted her;  and  even  the  old  friends  of 
her  father  who  tried  to  draw  her  out  could 
seldom  extract  more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No. 
Her  figure  was  small,  her  face  not  distin- 
guished by  beauty.  She  was  therefore  suf- 
fered to  withdrawquietly  to  the  background, 
and,  unobserved  herself,  to  observe  nil  that 
passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware 
that  she  had  good  sense,  but  seem  not  to 
have  suspected,  that  under  her  demure  and 
bashful  deportment  were  concealed  a  fertile 
invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine 
ahades  of  character.  But  every  marked 
peculiarity  instantly  caught  her  notice  and 
remained  engraven  on  her  imagination. 
Thus,  while  still  a  girt,  she  had  laid  up  such 
a  store  of  materials  for  6ction  as  few  of 
those  who  mix  much  in  the  world  are  able  to 
accumulate  during  a  long  life.  She  had 
watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every 
class,  from  princes  and  great  officers  of  state 
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down  to  artists  living  in  garrets,  and  poets 
familiar  with  subterranean  cook-shopi. 
Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of 
cathedrals  and  managers  of  theatres,  travel- 
lers leading  about  newly  caught  savages, 
and  singing  women  escorted  by  deputy- 
husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  Frances  by  the  society  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  seein  '  and  hearing,  that 
she  began  to  write  little  fictitious  narratives 
as  soon  as  she  could  use  her  pen  with  ease, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  very  early. 
Her  sisters  lyere  amused  by  her  stories. 
But  Dr.  Burney  knew  nothing  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  in  another  quarter  her  literary 
propensities  met  with  serious  discourage- 
ment. When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father 
took  a  second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Burney 
soon  found  out  that  her  daughter-in-law  was 
fond  of  scribbling,  and  delivered  several 
good-natured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well-meant,  and  might 
have  been  given  by  the  most  judicious 
friend;  for  at  that  time,  from  cau^^es  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nothing 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  young 
lady  than  to  be  known  as  a  novel-writer. 
Frances  yielded,  relinquished  her  favorite 
pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  all  her  maa- 
uBcripts.* 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from 
breakfast  to  dinner  with  scrupulous  regular- 
ity. But  the  dinners  of  that  time  were 
early ;  and  the  afternoon  was  her  own. 
Though  she  had  given  up  novel-writing,  she 
was  still  fond  of  using  her  pen.  She  began 
to  ke«p  a  diary,  and  she  corresponded  large- 
ly with  q  person  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
chief  >hare  in  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her 
father.  His  name,  well  known,  near  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  the  most  splendid  circles  of 
London,  has  Icng  been  forgotten.  His  his- 
tory  is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  di- 
gression. 

Long  before  Frances  Burney  was  born, 
Mr.  Crisp  had  made  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  with  every  advantage.  He  ^^as  well 
connected  and  well  educated.  His  fact  and 
figure  were  conspicuously  handsome  ;   trs 

*  Th^re  is  some  difficulty  here  as  lo  Ibe  chronol- 
ogy. "  This  sacrifice,"  bays  the  editor  or  the  Piaij, 
"  was  made  in  the  young  authoress'ii  fiDeenih  year." 
This  coald  not  be  ;  for  the  sacrifice  wa.*  the  effect, 
accordiofc  to  the  editor'*  own  showing,  onhe  remoa- 
atraaces  of  the  second  Mrs.  Burney ;  md  Fraoces 
was  in  her  sixteenth  year  when  her  father's  second 
murriage  took  place. 
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[vninncrii    were  polished;    liis  furlune  u  as!  wrinkles  of  an  old  tvomnn'a  fiice,  nearer  and 


easy  ;  liis  elmrncler  was  ivittiout  stoin  ;  he 

ircd  in  the  bv«t  nociety;  be  had  read  iiiucli ; 

e  lAlked  well ;  hi«  tusic  in  liiarature,  niu&ic, 

laiiiting,  Bicliitect<ire,  sculpture,  was  Iteld 

high  c»tecin.      Nothinj;   that    llio    tvorhl 

ctn  cive  nectned  to  be  wuniing  to  Ins  hap- 

pincss  and   rc«|>cciaStlily,  except   that   he 

should  unJcrstnnd  the  limits  cif  hin  ptiwerA, 

and    shiiiild    tint    ihrutv    iivfay    di^Urtctluns 

.«hiRli  were  uiihiii  hid  rencti  in  ihe  pursuit 

r  dit'tinctioiis  which  were  unmtniniible. 

"  |l  is  un  iincoDtrolted  truth,"  snys  Swift, 

<**that  no  man  ever  nmile  an  ill  ti;ju(-c  who 

nnderbiood  his  own  talents,  nur  a  gitod  one 

bo   mistook   Ihem.**      Ei'ery   dny    bringi^ 

itb    it  freuli  illustroiions  of  tbi»  wei^rhiy 

ytngj  but  the  best  commeniary  thai  we 

Toinentbcr  i«  ibe  history   of  Samuel  Cfiep. 

Jtlen  like  him  hme  their  proper  place,  mid 

it  ifi  »  rnoKt  impnrtant  one,  in  the  Commun- 

trealtli  i>r  Letters.     It  is  by  the  judgment  of 

■Jcli  nieo  that  the  rank  of  aiithur!)  i^  finally 

etecmitied.     It  ir  neither  to  the  midiiiude, 

nor  to   tlic  few  who  are  gifted  uith  frire«t 

creative  ^eniux,  ihnl   we   are    to   look  fur 

sound    crilintl   decisions.      The    multitude, 

imarquiiintcd  with  the  bc-st  inodeN.  are  cup- 

tiviited  by  u-haiever  «Iuiir  and  d^z/iei  them. 

They  deAcrtcd    Mr*.  Sidduns  to  run  after 

Master  Betty  ;  and  they  now  prefer,  we  have 

no  doubt.  Jack  Sheppurd  to  Von  Arteveble. 

A  man  of  great  original  gentiiB,  on  the  other 

hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  nmsiery  in 

Ianiiie  bi^h  unlk  of  art,  ift  by  n**  tneiini>  to  be 
implii'itly  trufled  a*  a  judge  nf  the  perforni- 
Buccs  of  others.  The  erronciMis  decisions 
nrouoiinced  by  aueh  men  are  without  num- 
ber It  iicontiiionly  supposed  that  jciloitRy 
iniikes  litem  iHijiiKt.  But  a  more  creditable 
tfsplniiiition  may  eiicily  be  found.  I'he  ver) 
eiceilence  uf  n  work  »Iiuwk  that  votne  uf  the 
fnuiillies  oflhe  author  liax'e  been  developed 
Bi  the  expenitc  of  the  rent ;  fur  it  ia  not 
given  to  the  hnitiitn  intellect  to  expand  itself 
widely  in  oil  directions  at  once,  and  In  be  at 
the  same  time  ctsantic  and  well  proportion- 
ed. Whnerer  beeontpa  pre-eminent  in  any 
art,  nay.  in  any  nly\v  of  urt,  generally  doft 
Hsu  by  dcvotinjr  himself  with  intense  and  ex- 
H  elusive  cDtliui^lnsm  to  ihe  purituii  of  one 
Hkind  uf  e.vci: Hence.  Hia  perception  of  olhet 
Vkindnof  eKrclliMico  la  therefore  too  often 
impaired.  On  of  b'»  own  depnnnient  be 
prnisen  and  hliinii'S  al  rnudom.  und  is  far  \e*f 
to  he   tri]«ied  than   the  mrre  connoinsetir, 

I  who  prud'ices  nothing,  and  whose  business 
ia  nniy  to  judge  ami  enjoy.  One  painter  i^ 
diKiing-iii^heil  by  his  exquisite  finiiilMiig.  He 
tnll>  dny  after  day  to  bring  the  veins  of  u 
cabbage-lcaf,  the  folds  ot  a  lace   veil^  the 
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nearer  to  perfection.  In  (be  time  which  be 
employs  on  a  sqnare  fool  of  canvas,  a  mas- 
ter uf  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a 
palace  with  gods  burying  giants  under  moun- 
tains, or  makes  the  cupola  of  a  chnich  nlirc 
with  rternpbitn  and  martyrti.  The  more  fer- 
vent the  passion  of  each  of  the!>e  artists  for 
his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  each  in  hit 
own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  is  that  they 
will  justly  appreciate  ench  other.  Many 
persons  who  never  handled  a  pencil,  proba- 
bly do  fur  mure  justice  to  MicliHel  Angelo 
than  would  have  been  done  by  Gerhard 
f>i>u\v,  and  far  inure  justice  to  Gerhard 
Douw  than  would  have  been  done  by  .Michael 
Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands 
who  have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Dryden 
or  Wordsworili,  do  to  Dryden  the  justice 
which  has  never  been  done  by  Wordsrtorth, 
and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we 
suspect,  would  never  have  been  done  by 
Dryden.  Gray,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, are  all  highly  CBlcemed  by  the  prcat 
bu<ly  of  intelligent  and  wetl-informcd  men. 
But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in  Riissetas; 
and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  dolemt)  prig; 
and  Richardson  pcrpptually  expre»«ed  con- 
tempt and  disgust  for  Fielding's  lowness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  faros  wc  can  judge,  lo 
have  been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the 
useful  ufTice  of  a  connoisseur.  His  talents 
und  knowledge  fitted  him  lo  appreciate 
josily  almost  every  species  of  iitlelleciual 
snperiuriiy.  As  an  adviser  he  was  iaesii- 
mable.  Nay,  he  might  probably  have  held 
a  ic>>peclnble  rank  as  a  writer,  if  he  would 
have  confined  himself  to  some  deparlment 
of  literature  in  which  nothing  more  than 
!>cii»e,  lu»le,  and  reading  was  required.  Un- 
happily be  set  his  heart  on  being  a  great 
poet,  wrote  a  tragedy  in  five  acis  on  the 
death  of  Virginia,  and  olTered  it  to  Garrtck, 
who  was  bis  personal  friend.  Uarrick  read, 
shook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  it  woulil  be  wise  in  Mr.  Cri»p  lu 
stake  u  reputation  which  stood  high  on  the 
success  of  such  a  piece.  But  the  author, 
blinded  by  sflf-love,  set  in  motion  a  ma- 
chinery such  as  none  could  long  ^c^ist.  liia 
intercessors  trere  the  most  eloquent  man 
II  nd  the  must  lovely  woman  of  ihat  genera- 
tion. Pitt  was  induced  to  read  Virginia, 
und  to  pronounce  it  excellent.  Lady  Coven- 
try, with  fingers  which  might  hnve  furniah- 
ed  A  model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  mnnu- 
vcript  into  the  reluctant  hand  of  ibe  maim- 
■ser ;  and.  in  the  year  llbi,  the  play  was 
biouglu  Coi>n«(]l. 
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Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  coiild  do 
was  omitted.  Garrick  wrote  both  prologue 
and  epilogue.  The  zealou*  friends  of  the 
author  filled  every  box  ;  and.  by  their  stren- 
uous exertions,  the  life  of  the  play  wns  pro- 
longed during  ten  nights.  But,  though  there 
was  no  clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  uni- 
versally felt  that  the  attempt  had  failed. 
When  Virginia  was  printed,  the  puldic  dis- 
appointment was  even  greater  thnn  at  the 
representation.  The  critics,  the  Monthly 
Reviewer!*  in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  char- 
acters, and  diction  without  mercy,  but,  we 
fear,  not  without  justice.  We  have  never 
met  with  a  copy  of  the  play  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  lines  which  are  extracted  in 
the  Gentleman^s-  Magazine,  and  which  do 
not  appenr  to  have  been  malevolently  select- 
ed, we  should  say  that  nothinu  but  the  act- 
ing of  Garrick,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and  un- 
natural a  drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsub- 
dued. When  the  London  season  closed,  he 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  of 
removing  blemishes.  He  docs  not  seem  tr> 
have  suspected,  what  we  are  strongly  inrlin 
ed  to  suspect,  that  the  whole  piece  was  one 
blemiHh,  and  that  the  passages  which  were 
meant *Io  be  fine,  were,  in  truth,  bursts  ol 
that  tame  extravagance  into  which  writers 
fall,  when  they  set  themselves  tu  be  sublime 
and  pathetic  in  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted, 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  of  a  complere  success  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  but,  in  the  following  year,  Gar- 
rick showed  no  dispositii>n  to  bring  the 
amended  tragedy  on  the  stage.  Solicitation 
and  rcmonsinim-e  were  tried  in  vnin.  Lady 
Coventry,  drotiping  under  that  maladj 
which  seems  ever  to  select  what  is  lovelicsi 
for  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  manager's  language  wn»  civilly  evasive; 
but  his  rexolutiun  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  grat  error;  but 
he  had  escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance. 
His  play  had  not  been  hooted  from  ihc 
boards.  It  had,  on  the  conirnry,  been  better 
received  than  many  very  estimable  perfor- 
mances have  been — than  Johnson's  Irene, 
for  example,  and  Goldsmith's  Good-Nalnr- 
ed  Mnn.  Had  Oisp  been  wise,  he  would 
have  thought  himself  happy  in  having  pur- 
chased self-knowledge  so  cheap.  He  would 
have  relinquished  without  vain  repininss  the 
hope  of  poetirnl  distinction,  and  would 
have  turned  to  (he  many  sources  of  happi- 
nes-*  which  he  still  possessed.  Had  he  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unfeeling  and  un- 
blushing dunce,  he  would  have  gone  oii 
writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  iit  de&ai\c« 
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of  censure  and  derision.  But  he  bad  too 
much  sense  to  risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too 
little  to  bear  his  first  defeat  like  a  man.  The 
fatal  delusion  that  he  was  a  great  dramatist, 
had  taken  firm  pos^esdion  of  his  mind.  His 
failure  he  attributed  to  every  cause  except 
the  true  one.  He  complained  of  the  ill-will 
<'f  Garrick,  who  appears  to  have  done  every 
thing  that  ability  and  zeal  could  do;  and 
who,  from  selfish  motives,  would,  of  course, 
have  been  well  pleased  if  Virginia  had  beeo 
as  successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  ttie 
friends  whose  partiality  bad  given  him  three 
benefit  nights  to  which  he  bad  no  claim. 
He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  spec- 
tators, when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been 
grateful  for  their  unexampled  patience.  He 
lost  his  temper  and  spirits,  and  became  a 
cynic  and  a  hater  of  mankind.  From  LoiH 
don  he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hamp- 
ton to  a  solitary  and  long-deserted  mansion, 
built  on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest 
tracts  of  Surrey.  No  road,  not  even  a  sfaeep- 
walk,  connected  his  lonely  dwelling  with 
the  abodes  of  men.  Th^  place  of  his  re- 
>reat  was  strictly  concealed  from  his  old 
associates.  In  the  spring  he  sometimes 
emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibitions  and 
concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon  disap< 
peered,  and  hid  hiniself,  with  no  society  but 
liis  books,  in  his  dreary  hermitage.  He  sur- 
vived his  failure  about  thirty  years.  A  new 
<Teneraiion  sprang  up  around  him.  No  me- 
mory of  his  bad  verses  remained  among 
men.  How  conipteiely  the  world  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  will  appear  from  a  single  cir- 
cumstance. VVe  looked  for  his  name  in  a 
i-opions  Dictionary  of  Dramatic  Authors, 
published  while  he  was  stilt  alive,  and  we 
found  only  that  Mr.  Samuel  Crisp,  of  the 
C'istom-hoiise,  had  written  a  play  called  Vir- 
<:inia,  acted  in  1754.  To  the  last,  however, 
the  unhappy  man  continued  to  brood  over 
the  injustice  of  ihe  manager  and  the  pit,  and 
tried  to  convince  himself  and  others  that  he 
liad  missed  the  highest  literary  honors,  only 
because  he  had  omitted  some  fine  passages 
in  compliance  with  Garrick's  judgment. 
Alas,  for  human  nature !  that  the  wounds  of 
vanity  should  smart  and  bleed  so  much  long- 
er than  the  wounds  of  ufTeclion  !  Few  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  whose  friends  and  relations 
<lied  in  1754-,  had  any  acute  feeling  of  the 
loss  in  1782.  Dear  sisters  and  favorite 
ilaughters,  and  brides  snatched  away  before 
the  honeymoon  was  passed,  had  been  for- 
iiotteit,  or  were  remembered  only  with  a 
tranquil  regret.  But  Samuel  Crisp  was  still 
mourning  for  his  tragedy,  like  Rachel  weep- 
\n^  Cot  ber  children^  and  would  not  be  com- 
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foricd.     **  Ne»er,"  such  wn»  his  langnngc 
rturenty-eighi  fears  after  his  diwister,  *' nev- 
er give  up  or  alter  a  title  unless  it  pcrrevily 
.cuiQciJes  wilh  your  own  inward  feelings. 
I  cQn   s«y  th>9  to  imy  norrow  and  my  cost. 
But  mumf"     Soon  after  these  words  were 
written,  hit  life — a  life  wliirh   might   have 
been  cminrnlly  useful  and  liuppy — ended  in 
the  snine  gloom  in  which,  during  mure  than 
[a  (jiiarter  of  a  cenitiry,  it  had  heeo  packed. 
[We  hive  ihouphi  it  worth  while  to  rescue 
kfrora  oblivion  this  curious  fragment  of  lite- 
rary history.     It  seems  to  us  nt  once  Indi- 
crouts    meliinchnty,  nnd   full  of  instruction- 
Crisp  was  an  ulil  and  very  inttnmlc friend  of 
the  Barneys.  Totheiiiolone  wnscontidedthe 
mme  of  the  desolnte  old  hall  in   which  he 
'hid  tiim<«elf  like  n  wild  bea»t  in  n  Jen.      For 
them   were   reserved  such  remaiiis   of   hi»- 
humanity  as  had  survived  the  failure  of  his 
I  play.     Fmnces  Burncy  he  regarded  as  his 
|dA(i<;hter.     He  called  Iter  his  Pannikin,  aitd 
lahe  in  return   called   him  her  dear  Daddy. 
Jn  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done  much  more 
Itlinn  her  real  fiiilicr  for  the  development  of 
bcr  intellect :  for  thoiii>h  he  was  a  bad  pod, 
he  was  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excel- 
lent counsellor.     He  was  particularly  fond 
of  Dr.   Burney^s  concerts.     They  had,  in- 
idecd,  been  cotiiineueed  at  his  su^geslion^ 
ind  when  he  visited  I^iidun  he  constantly 
[intended  them.     But  when  ho  grew  old,  nod 
.when  gout,  brought  on  partly  by  menlul  ir- 
Iritfltiun,  cnnlined  him  to  \\i»  retreat,  he  was 
Itlesiraus   of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 
land  brilliant  world  from  which  be  was  ex- 
I  jled,  nnd  he  pressed  Fannikiii  lo  send   bim 
full  uccuiints  of  lier  father's  evening  parties. 
A  few  of  her  loiters  to  him  have  been  pub- 
rlished  ;  and  it  is  imptis)>ib]e  to  read  them 
I  without  discerning  in  them  all  the  powcrt> 
which  afterwards  produced  Evelina  and  Ce- 
cilia, the  quickness  in   cutching  ercry  odd 
ipcculiarity  of  cliarurlcr  and    munner.    ihe 
iskill  in  gr>tu)iing,  the  h<imnr,  often  richly 
.  comic^  sumelimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novel-writing  had 
I  far  A  time  been  kept  down,  h  now  ruoe  up 
Istfonger  than  ever.  The  heroes  and  licro- 
fiiies  of  iho  talcs  which  hnd  perished  in  the 
iflsmef,  were  still  present  to  the  eye  of  her 
mind-  One  fnvorile  story,  in  particular, 
[haunldl  her  imojinntioii.  It  wa»  about  a 
[certnin  Caroline  Kvelyn,  a  beautiful  dnmsel 
I  who  niiide  an  unfurttmate  Icvc  match,  and 
^died,  leaving  an  iiifnni  daughter.  France^i' 
.begna  to  image  to  hers'.>ir  the  various 
Iveencs,  tragic  n»d  comic,  through  which  the 
[poor  muthcrlc^s  girl,  highly  connected  on 
[one  side,  meanly  connected  on  the  oilier, 
'iniahl  have  to  pass.     A  crowd  of  unreal 
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beings,  gnod  and  bad,  grave  and  ludicrous, 
ftirrroundcd  the  pretty,  timid,  young  orphan ; 
11  coarse  sea-captnin;  nn  ugly  insolent  fop, 
blazing  in  n  superb  court-dress;  another  fop, 
as  n^ly  and  as  indolent,  but  lodged  on  Snow- 
Hill,  and  tricked  out  in  second-hand  finery 
for  the  Hampslead  ball ;  an  old  woman,  all 
wrinkles  nnd  rouge,  flirting  her  fan  with  the 
.nir  of  a  Mit^s  of  sevcnieen,  and  screaming 
in  a  dia'ect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and 
vulgar  English  ;  a  poet  lean  ond  ragged, 
with  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  By  degrees 
these  shadows  acquired  stronger  and  strong- 
er consistence  :  the  impulse  which  urged 
Frances  to  write  became  irresistible;  and 
tbe  result  was  the  history  of  Evelina. 

Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  wish, 
mingled  with  many  fears,  lo  appear  before 
the  public  ;  for.  timid  ns  Frances  was,  and 
bashful,  and  altogether  unaccustomed  to 
hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear  that  she 
wanted  neither  a  strong  passion  for  distinc- 
tion, nor  a  just  confidence  in  her  own  pow- 
ers. Her  scheme  was  to  become,  if  possi- 
ble, a  candidate  for  fame,  without  running 
:iny  risk  of  disgrace.  She  bad  not  money 
to  bear  the  e.vpciise  of  printing.  Il  was 
therefore  necessary  that  some  bookseller 
should  be  induced  lo  lake  the  risk ;  and  such 
1  bookseller  was  not  readily  found.  Dods- 
ley  refused  even  to  look  at  the  manuscript 
unless  he  were  trusted  with  the  name  of  the 
luthor.  A  pi.blisher  in  Fleet-street,  named 
Lowndc«,  was  more  complaisant.  Some 
correspondence  took  place  between  this 
person  and  Alisa  Burney,  who  took  the  name 
of  Grafton,  and  desired  that  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  might  be  left  at  the  Orange 
CoH'ee-Houso.  But,  before  the  bargain  »as 
finally  etrnt-k,  Fnnny  thought  it  her  duty  to 
'ibiain  her  father's  consent.  She  told  him 
ihnt  t>hc  had  Mriiien  a  book,  thai  she  wished 
to  have  his  permission  to  publiith  it  anony- 
mously, but  that  she  hoped  that  ho  would  not 
insist  upon  seeing  il.  VVImt  followed  may 
«erve  to  illustrate  what  wo  meant  when  we 
said  that  Dr.  Burney  was  as  bad  a  father  ns 
so  guud-beartcd  n  man  could  possibly  be. 
li  O'.'ver  seems  to  have  crossed  his  wind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  lake  a  step  on 
which  the  whole  hnppinesft  of  her  life  might 
depend,  a  step  which  might  raise  her  to  an 
honorable  eminence,  or  cover  her  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Several  people  had  al- 
ready been  trusted,  and  strict  concealment 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected.  On  so 
:?ravc  an  occa^tion,  it  was  surely  his  duty  to 
give  his  best  counsel  to  bis  dauphter,  to  win 
her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  from  expos- 
ing herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one,  and, 
if  it  were  a  good  one,  to  sts^  vVlislV  \.V^.^  \*,\'cn,% 
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which  she  ronde  with  the  publisher  were 
likely  to  be  beneficiol  to  hrr.  Insioad  of 
tbi»,  be  only  sturcd,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  bIio  liked, 
and  never  even  nsUci  tbenarne  of  ber  work. 
The  contract  with  Lowndes  was  speedily 
concluded.  Twenty  pounds  were  given  for 
ibeco[iy-righi,  mid  were  nccepted  by  Fanny 
with  delight.  Her  father^s  inexcusuble  ne- 
glect of  his  duly,  happily  caused  ber  no 
wur^e  eril  than  ibe  losi  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays,  Evelina  appeared  in 
January,  1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with 
terror,  and  durst  hnrdly  nlir  out  of  doors. 
Some  dnys  passed  before  any  thing  was 
heard  of  ihe  book.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing 
but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  public  fa- 
vor. ]|8  author  wasunknown.  The  hoti»e 
by  which  it  was  published,  wbr  nr>i.  we  be- 
lieve, held  in  high  e»timatinn.  No  body  of 
partisans  had  been  cncogcd  to  opplaud.  The 
better  clnsH  of  readers  expected  little  from 
a  novel  about  a  young  lady's  entrance  into 
the  world.  There  was,  indeed,  at  that  time 
a  disposition  among  the  most  respectable 
people  to  condemn  novels  generally :  nor  was 
thisdispofiiiion  byany  means  without  excuse 
— for  works  of  that  sort  were  then  almost 
always  silly,  and  very  frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the   first  faint  accents  of 
[praise  he-ran  to  be  heard.     The  keepers  of 
[■the  circulating  librnrieB  reported  that  every 
^ody  waa  asking  for  Evelina,  nnd  that  eome 
lersonhad  guessed  Anstcy  to  he  the  author, 
hen  cnine  a  favorable  notice  in  the  London 
iKeview  ;  then  onoiher  still  more  favorable 
[in  the  Monthly,     And  now  the  book  found 
its  u-ay  to  tables  which  had  seldom  been 
polluted  by  marble-rovcred  volumes.  Schol- 
ars   and     sintesmcn,  who    contemptuously 
abandoned   the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss 
[I«ydia  Lnnguish   and  Miss  Sukey  Saunter, 
were  not  ashamed  to  own  that  they  could 
not    tear    themselves  awny    from    Evelina. 
Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries,  not  often 
•een  east  of  Temple   Bar,  were   attracted 
to   the    publisher's    shop    in    Fleet-Street. 
Lowndes  was  daily  questioned  about   the 
author;  but   was  liimHelf  as   much    in   the 
dark  as  any  of  the  questioners.     The  mys- 
tery, however,  could  not  remain  a  mystery 
long.     It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters, 
aunts  and  cousins:  and  they  were  far  too 
proud  and  too  happy  to  bs  discreet.     Dr. 
Burney    wept    over   the   book    in    rapture. 
Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fnuiiikin 
in  aflcctionate  anger  at  not  having  been  ad* 
□titled  10  her  confidence.     The  troth  wa» 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Thrale;  and  then  it  be- 
^n  to  spread  rai>t. 
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The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  vu 
ascribed  to  men  of  letters  long  conversant 
with  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  rompc 
sition.  But  wbea  it  was  known  that  a  n 
<crTed,  silent  young  woman  had  produced 
the  best  work  of  fiction  thai  had  appeared 
itioce  the  death  of  Smollett,  thcacclamalioivi 
were  icdotiblcd.  What  she  had  done  was, 
indeed,  extraordinary.  But,  ns  usual,  variuu* 
reports  improved  the  story  till  it  becsmft 
miraculous.  Evelina,  it  was  laid,  was  thi 
work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible 
this  title  wns,  it  continued  to  be  repealed 
down  to  our  own  time.  Frances  was  io| 
honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she  was  tul 
much  a  woman  to  contradict  it  ;  and  it  wi 
long  before  any  of  her  detractors  though! 
of  this  mode  ofannoyftoce.  Yet  there  wa| 
no  unni  of  tow  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  llii 
generation  which  witnessed  her  first  appeal 
ance.     There  was  the  envious  Kenrick  anj 

the  savage  Wolcoi,  the  asp  George  Stecvcr 

and  the  polecat  John  Williams,  h  did  not, 
however,occar  to  ihem  to  search  the  parisb- 
regtster  of  Lynn,  in  order  that  they  mii*l  ^ 
be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having  coneenlc 
her  age.  That  truly  chivalrous  exploit  wi 
reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time," 
whose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  fur* 
niching  him  with  mnieriaU  for  a  worthless 
edition  of  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  some 
sheets  of  which  our  readers  have  doubtlcsi 
seen  round  parcels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.     Tba 
triumph  was  complete.     The  timid  and  ob^ 
score  girl  found  herself  on  the  highest  pii 
nacle  of  fame.     Great  men,  on  whom  at 
had  gazed  at  a  diiitiincc  with  bumble  revel 
encc,  addressed  her  with  admiraiion,  trt 
pered  by  the  tenderness  due  to  her  »ex  and 
age.     Burke,  Windham,  Gibbon,  Reynol* 
Sheridan,  were  among  lier  most  ardent  euli 
gists.  Cumberland  acknowledged  her  merit 
ofter  his  fashion,  by  biting  his  lips  and  wfi|^ 
gling  in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was 
mentioned.     But  it  was  at  Sireatham  that 
she  tasted,  in   the   highest  perfection,  ihe 
sweets  of  flallcry,  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  friendship.     Sirs.   Thrale,   then  at   the 
height  of  prosperity  and  popularity — witt 
gay  spirits,  quick  wit,  showy  thongli  siip«i 
ficial  acquirements,  pleasing  though  not  u 
Hned  manners,  a  singularly  amiable  temper, 
and  a  loving  heart — felt  towards  Fanny  as 
towards  a  younger  sister.  Wiih  the  Thrale* 


Johnson  was  domesticated.     He  was  an  nl 
friend  of  Dr.  Uurncy  ;  but  he  had  probal: 
taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Hiirney's  daugl 
tors,  and  Fnnny,  we  imagine,  had  never 
her  life  dnrcd  to  speak  lu  him,  uiilosa  to 
whether  he  wanted  a  aineleenth  or 
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tieih  Clin  of  tea.  lie  ivbs  charmed  by  hor 
lale,  and  preferTPtl  il  to  ihe  nuvel  of  FlelJ- 
ing.  to  whom,  intleed,  he  hod  nlu'ays  been 
(grossly  unjust.  He  did  not)  indrcd,  corry 
bis  pBflinliiy  *o  far  as  to  phioe  Evelina  by 
the  side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Chnrlec  Grandi- 
Kon  ;  yet  he  »(iid  thai  his  tittle  favorite  had 
(iunecnoiieh  lu  have  made  even  Kichnrdson 
feel  uncaxy.  With  Johniton^s  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  book  wiis  mingled  n  fondnesv, 
half  gntlnnt  half  pslernnl,  for  the  writer  ; 
and  tDt«  fundnv^s  his  aije  anil  character  en- 
titled liiin  to  *Uow  M'ithout  rcitlraitit.  He 
b«gnn  by  pnilinu  her  hnnd  tn  hi;*  lipK.  Btil 
'  "       he  clnspeu  her  in  his  huge  arms,  and 

jlored  her  to  be  a  food  girl.  She  wa^ 
Mt  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  denr  little  Burney, 
hit»  little  character*monger.  At  one  time, 
he  broke  forth  tu  prai&e  of  the  good  tnsie 
of  her  caps.  At  another  litne,  he  insisted 
on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all  hi» 
coarseneM  and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of 
■terlio'T  benevolence,  has  lon^  been  acknow- 
ledged. But  bow  gentle  and  endearing  his 
deportment  could  be,  was  not  knoMn  till  the 
Recollections  of  Madame  DWrbluy  were 
published. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  mosi 
eminent  of  those  who  puid  their  homnnc  to 
the  mithtir  of  Evelina.  The  crowd  of  infe- 
rior admirers  would  require  a  catalogue  an 
long  aa  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 
In  Uiat  catalogue  would  be  Mrs.  Cholnmn 
deley,  the  snyer  of  odd  things,  and  Kcward, 
much  given  to  yawnine,  and  Baretii,  who 
slew  the  man  in  ihc  Hnyinarket,  and  Pnoli, 
talking  broken  Kogli^h,  and  Langton,  taller 
by  the  hend  than  ar>y  nther  iiieiiiber  of  thr 
club,  and  Lady  Miltnr,  who  kept  a  vase 
wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put  bad  vericx, 
and  J«rnin}Tham,  who  wrote  verses  fit  to  be 
put  into  the  vn«c  of  Lady  Miltnr,  and  Dr 
Ffflftklin — not,  an  some  have  dreamed,  the 
great  Pennsylvnninn  Dr.  rrunklin,who  could 
not  then  hove  paid  his  re»pects  to  Miss  Btir- 
ney  without  much  risk  of  being  hanged, 
drawn,  a:kd  quartered,  but  Dr.  Franklin  the 

ftitnf  ovTi  rofffl*'  ft  o<foi  TtXaftiurtof  jitai^ 
oXXk  nokv  ftiitar, 

Il  would  not  have  been  surpriving  if  auch 
Ruccesi  bad  turned  even  a  strong  head,  and 
corritpled  even  a  generous  and  affeetionnte 
nature.  But,  in  the  Diary,  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  any  feelinu  incunsiNtent  with  a  trut\ 
modest  and  itmiable  diNpo«iii«n.  I'here  is, 
iadeeil,  ahundani  proof  that  Frnnees  enjoy- 
ed, with  nn  intense,  though  a  troubled,  joy, 
the  honors  which  her  geniua  bad  won  ;  but 


it  is  equally  cicttr  that  her  happiness  sprang 
from  the  hupniness  of  her  father,  her  »istcr, 
and  her  dear  Duddy  Crisp.  While  fliilteted 
by  the  great,  the  opulent,  and  the  learned, 
while  followed  along  the  Sieync  at  Brighton 
and  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the 
gazo  of  admiring  crowds,  her  beari  seems 
to  have  been  still  with  the  little  domestic 
circle  in  St.  Martinis  Street.  If  she  recorded 
with  minute  diligence  all  the  compliments, 
delicate  and  cuarse,  which  she  heard  wher- 
ever she  turned,  she  recorded  them  for  the 
eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  hud  loved 
ber  from  infancy,  wlio  bad  loved  her  in 
obscurity,  end  to  tvhom  her  fame  gave  the 
purest  and  mo«t  ex<}ui».ite  delight.  Nothing 
can  he  more  unjust  than  to  confound  theae 
outpourings  of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect 
sympathy,  with  the  egotism  of  a  blue. 
slocking,  who  prates  to  all  who  come  near 
her  about  her  own  novel  or  her  owtk  votuiue 
of  sonnets. 

It  wtts  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue 
of  Miss  Burney's  first  venture  should  tempt 
her  to  try  a  Kecond.  lilvelina,  though  it  bad 
raised  her  fume,  had  added  nothing  to  her 
fortune.  Some  of  her  friends  urged  ber  to 
write  for  the  singe.  Johnson  promised  to 
give  her  his  advice  as  to  the  composition. 
.Murphy,  who  was  supposed  to  understand 
the  lentper  of  the  pit  as  well  as  any  ntan  of 
his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  ber  as  to 
stage-etfect.  Sheridan  declared  that  he 
would  accept  a  play  from  her  without  even 
reading  it.  Thus  encouraged  she  wrote  a 
comedy  named  The  Witlings.  Fortunately 
it  WHS  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can,  wft 
think,  cnsily  perceive  from  the  litilc  which 
is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that 
The  Witlings  would  have  been  damneil,  and 
that  Murphy  and  Sheridan  thought  so,  though 
they  were  too  polite  to  say  so.  Hiipptly 
Prances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to 
give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  fur  her  than  he 
had  been  for  him&clf,  read  the  manuscript 
in  his  lonely  retreat,  and  manfully  told  her 
that  she  had  failed,  that  to  remove  blemisliei 
here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that  the 
piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest, 
that  it  was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  ii  would  re- 
mind every  reader  of  tlic  Ftmmts  Savaniea^ 
which,  strange  to  ray,  she.  had  never  read, 
and  that  she  could  not  luslain  so  close  K 
comparison  with  Moliere.  This  opinion,  in 
which  Dr.  Biirney  concurred,  was  sent  to 
Frances  in  what  she  called  "a  hissing,  groan- 
ing, cat-callii'g  epiftlc.'*  But  she  had  too 
much  sen«e  not  lo  know  thai  a  tvu*  I'-iu'r 
to  be  hissed  and  cat-called  by  her  Daddy 
than  by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of 
Drury-LtQC  Tbo&t.lc  \  «i1a4  tW W\  v<»«i  ^^^^ 
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s  hnart  not  to  be  grateful  for  so  rare  an  act 
of  friendBhip.  She  returned  an  answer 
which  shows  how  well  she  deserved  to  have 
ajudicioiis,  faithful,  and  affectionate  adviser. 
"  I  intend,"  she  wrote,  "  to  console  myself 
for  your  censure  by  this  greatest  proof  1 
hare  ever  received  of  the  sincerity,  candor, 
and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my  dear  daddy. 
And  as  I  happen  to  love  myself  rather  more 
than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very 
trifling  one.  This,  however,  seriously  I  do 
believe,  that  when  my  two  daddies  put  their 
heads  together  to  concert  that  hissing, 
groaning,  cal-calling  epistle  they  sent  mr, 
they  felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes 
as  she  could  possibly  do  for  herself.  You 
see  ]  do  not  attempt  to  repay  your  frankness 
with  the  air  of  pretended  carelessness.  But, 
though  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now,  1 
will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out 
another  day.  Adieu,  iny  dear  daddy!  1 
won't  be  mortified,  and  I  won't  be  downed  s 
but  I  will  be  proud  to  find  I  hove,  out  of  my 
own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a  friend  who 
loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth 
to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  ber  dramatic 
Bchcmes  to  an  undertaking  far  better  suited 
to  her  talents.  She  determined  to  write  a 
new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently  contrived  for 
the  display  of  the  powers  in  which  her  su* 
periority  to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in 
truth  a  grand  and  various  picture-gallery, 
which  presented  to  the  eye  a  long  series  of 
men  and  women,  each  marked  by  some 
strong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice 
and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the 
pride  of  money,  morbid  restlessness  and 
morbid  apathy,  frivolous  garrulity,  Ruperci- 
lious  silence,  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  every 
thing,  and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over  every 
thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in 
twelve  months  was  completed.  It  wanted 
something  of  the  simplicity  which  had  been 
among  the  most  attractive  charms  of  Eve- 
lina ;  but  it  furnished  ample  proof  that  the 
four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina 
appeared,  had  not  been  unprofitably  spent. 
Those  who  saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  novel  of  the  age.  Mrs. 
Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it.  Crisp  was 
even  vehement  in  api>Iause,  and  offered  to 
insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the 
book  for  half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Biirney 
received  for  the  copyright  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Diary  ;  but  we  have  observed  several 
expressions  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
sum  was  considerable.  That  the  sale  would 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Frances 
now  had  shrewd  and  experienced  advisers, 
who  would  Dot  sufier  her  to  wrong  herself. 


We  have  been  told  that  the  publishers  gave 
her  two  thousand  pounds,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still 
larger  sum  without  being  losers. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1782.  The  curiosity  of  the  town  was  io* 
tense.  We  have  been  informed  by  persons 
who  remember  those  days,  that  no  romance 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  more  impatiently 
awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from  the 
counters  of  the  booksellers.  High  as  public 
expectation  was,  it  was  amply  satisfied  ;  and 
Cecilia  was  placed,  by  general  acclamaiioa, 
among  the  classical  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Burney  was  now  thirty.  Her  yonth 
had  been  singularly  prosperous  j  but  clouds 
soon  began  to  gather  over  that  clear  and  ra- 
diant dawn.  Events  deeply  painful  to  a 
heart  so  kind  as  that  of  Frances,  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  She  was 
5rst  called  upon  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
her  best  friend,  Samuel  Cri^p.  When  she 
returned  to  St.  Martin's  Street,  after  per< 
forming  this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  ap- 
palled by  hearing  that  Johnson  had  been 
struck  with  paralysis ;  and,  not  many 
months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for  the 
last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  He  wish, 
ed  to  look  on  her  once  more  ;  and  on  the 
day  before  his  death,  she  long  lemained  in 
tears  on  the  stairs  leading  to  his  bedroom, 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in  to 
receive  his  blessing.  But  he  was  then  sink- 
ing fast,  and,  though  he  sent  her  an  afiec- 
tionate  message,  was  unable  to  see  her.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst.  There  are  repera- 
lions  far  more  cruel  than  those  which  are 
made  by  death.  Frances  might  weep  with 
proud  atfeciion  for  Crisp  and  Johnson.  She 
had  to  blush  as  well  as  to  weep  for  Mis. 
Thrale. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  her.  Do- 
mestic happiness,  friendship,  independence, 
leisure,  letters,  all  these  things  were  hers; 
and  she  flung  them  all  auny. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom 
Miss  Burney  had  been  introduced,  none  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  higher  in  her  regard 
than  Mrs.  Delany.  This  lady  wan  an  inter- 
esting and  venerable  reliqiie  of  a  past  age. 
She  was  the  niece  of  George  Granville 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in  his  youth,  ex- 
changed verses  and  compliments  with  Ed- 
mund Waller,  and  who  was  among  the  first 
to  applaud  the  opening  talents  of  Pope. 
She  had  married  Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  profound  scho- 
lar and  an  eloquent  preacher,  J[>ut  remem- 
bered in  our  time  chiefly  as  one  of  the  small 
circle  in  which  the  fierce  spirit  of  Swift, 
tortured  by  disappointed  ambition,  by  n- 
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moTset  and  by  the  Qppronches  of  madnets,  i  nmnzinff  ivhnl   (food   books   there  are  on 

sought  for  nmiisemt-iii  «nJ  repose.     Doctor' stulUl*      Mrs.  Uctany,  who  ^epms  lo  hnve 

Delaoy  hud  long  been  deml.     His  \ridow,  t  understood  from  ihese  words  thai  her  Ma- 

nobly  descended,  emiiieiiily  nccnmptinhed,  [jesty  wns  in    the    habit  of   explurinjK   iho 

and  retdinin;;,  in  ipiie  of  the  infirtiiiiics  of 

advanced  nge,  the  vigor  of  her   favuli'ic*. 

snd  the  serenity  of  her  Temper,  enjoyed  and 

deserved  the  fni-or  uf  ihe  roynl  family.  She 

hail  It  pension  of  three  hundred  n  year,  and 

a  house  at  Windsor,  bclon;!iiig  to  the  crown, 

had  bei-n   hitcd  up  fur  her  nceommndutiun. 

At  ihis  hou«c  the  Kin^  and  Queen  BOine< 

limes  fiilted,  and  found  n  very  nnlural  pica- 

Kure  in  thns  cnichin^  an  occa»tonul  ijlimpse 

of  the  private  life  of  English  fumiliee. 

In  December,  17S5,  Mis*  Burney  was  on 
n  visit  toMrs.  Delany  at  Windiior.  The  din- 
ner wae  over.  The  old  lady  wns  tfiking  a 
nap.  Her  grnnd*niece,  a  little  girl  of  seven, 
was  playing  at  snine  Chrialmas  game  with 
the  visitors,  when  the  door  opened,  nnd  n 
■tuut  gcntlcinnn  entered  ununnoiinced,  with 
m  star  on  his  breast,  and  "Whati  what  1 
what  V  in  his  mouth.  A  cry  of  "  The  (tine," 
was  set  up.  A  general  scnnipering  follow- 
ed. Miss  Burney  owns  that  she  could  not 
have  been  more  terrified  if  »he  had  seen  a 
ghost.  Hut  Mm.  Dtlany  came  forward  to 
poy  her  duly  lo  h-r  royal  friend,  and  the 
dtsturbanoe  was  quieted.  Frances  wns  then 
presented,  nnd  underwent  a  long  examina- 
tion and  eross-exuminalion  about  all  that 
■be  had  written,  nnd  all  ihiil  she  menni  to 
write.  The  Queen  soon  made  her  appear- 
once,  and  hia.Mnjealy  repealed,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  Ci^ntort,  the  information  which 
he  hnd  extrocied  froui  Ma^v  Uiirney.  The 
good  nature  of  the  royal  pair  might  havr 
aoricned  oven  the  authors  of  the  Probn- 
tiiinnry  Ode:*,  and  could  nut  but  be  delight- 
ful to  a  youn^  Indy  who  hid  been  brought 
up  a  lory.  In  a  few  days  ilio  i  itit  was  re- 
peated. Miss  Burnev  was  more  at  etse 
thnn  before.  His  Majesty,  instead  of  seek- 
ing fur  information,  condencended  to  jntpnn 
it,  and  passed  senrenre  on  many  great  wri- 
ters, Etiglish  and  foreign.  VoUalre  he  pro- 
nounced a  monmer.  RntiBuenuheliVed  rath- 
er bitter.  "  But  waa  there  r»er,*'  he  cried. 
**  such  stufT  ua  ercat  part  of  Shnkupeuro  1 
Only  one  mu«t  not  say  so.  But  what  think 
Toul  What?  la  there  not  »ad  atufT! 
Wh-iil   whrttV 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  lo  some  equally  valnnbU' 
criticism  titiced  by  the  Queen  touching 
Gnethfl  and  Khipsinck,  nnd  might  have 
learncJ  an- important  lesson  of  economy 
from  the  mode  in  which  her  Moje«ty*H  li- 
brary had  leen  formed.  '*  I  picked  the  book 
up  on  a  ftlal!,'*  s»id  the  Queen.     "  Oil,  it  is 


bout  ha  of  Moorficldsand  Holy  well  Street  in 
person,  could  not  mippre^s  an  exclamation 
of  flurpri!ie.  "  Why,"  said  the  Queen,  *'  I 
don't  pick  iheni  up  myself,  but  I  hnvea  ser- 
vant very  clever;  And  if  they  are  not  to  be 
had  at  the  booksellers*,  thev  nre  not  for  me 
more  thnn  for  another.'*  &\ha  Burney  de- 
scribes this  convcr!*ation  as  delighiful ; 
and,  indeed,  we  cannot  wonder  thai,  wiih 
her  tiieriry  Ltstes,  she  should  be  delight- 
ed n1  hearing  in  how  magnllicent  a  manner 
the  greatest  lady  id  the  laud  encouraged 
literature. 

The  truth  it,  that  Frances  was  fascinated 
by  the  condescending  kindners  of  the  two 
grCiit  pcrsonrtffes  lo  whom  she  had  been 
presenipd-  Her  father  was  even  more  in- 
fatuated than  herself.  The  result  wus  u  step 
of  which  we  cunnoi  thinii  with  pntieuee, 
but  which,  recorded  as  it  is,  with  all  itscon- 
••equenceH,  in  these  volumes,  deserves  at 
least  this  praise,  that  it  has  furnifthed  a  most 
impressive  warning. 

AGermnnl(iiIy,ofthenameorHaggerdorn, 
ono  of  the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes^ 
retired  about  this  time,  and  her  Majesty  of- 
fered the  vacant  pot-t  to  Miss  Burney.  When 
we  eonaidcr  that  Misi  Burney  was  decided- 
ly the  most  popular  writer  of  Hctitioua  nar- 
rative then  filing,  that  competence,  if  not 
'ipulence,  wns  within  her  reach, nnd  that  she 
wa»  more  than  nsunlly  happy  in  her  domes- 
tic circle ;  nnd  when  we  compare  ihe  s.icri- 
lice  which  iihe  wiis  invited  to  make,  with  the 
remuneration  which  was  held  out  to  her,  we 
irc  divided  betiveen  lauphler  and  indigna- 
linn.  What  wit»  demanded  i>f  lier  was,  that 
•.lie  should  consent  to  be  almost  os  com- 
pletely separatfd  from  her  family  and 
frieiiils,  as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and 
almost  as  clonic  n  prlMincr  as  if  !<he  had  been 
itcnt  to  juil  fur  a  libel  ;  that  with  talents, 
vhich  hnd  instructed  and  delighted  the 
hi;ihett  living  minda,  she  ahould  now  be 
employed  only  in  mixing  snulfand  Hiicking 
pins;  that  »he  should  be  eunmiuned  by  a 
wiitling-wnman'a  bell  lo  a  wniling-wutnHn'a 
duties;  that  she  should  pa^s  her  vvliole  life 
under  the  realrainis  of  a  paltry  etiqoeitc; 
ihoutd  (ioiitelimea  fast  till  she  was  rendy  to 
swunti  with  hunger;  should  Rontrtimcs 
stand  till  her  knees  gave  ivuy  with  fali^ruc; 
that  she  should  not  dare  lo  inpenk  or  move 
without  considering  havr  her  mistress  might 
like  her  words  and  gestures.  Instead  of 
those  distinguished  men  and  women,  iho 
flower  oC  *U  ijqV\\\»:«\  ^t^xt*., '«\C\\  -wXwva 
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she  haci  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms 
of  equal  friendship,  she  was  to  have  for  her 
perpetual  companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the 
robes,  an  old  hag  from  Germany,  of  mean 
understanding,  of  insolent  manners,  and  of 
temper  which,  naturally  sarage,  had  now 
been  exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  poor  Frances  might  console  herself 
for  the  loss  of  Burke's  and  Windham's  so- 
ciety, by  joining  in  the  "celestial  colloquy 
sublime"  of  his  Majesty's  equerries. 

And  what  waa  the  consideration  for 
which  she  wasto  setlherself  into  this  slave- 
ry \  A  peerage  in  her  own  right  t  A  pen- 
sion of  two  thouctand  a  year  for  life  t  A 
seventy-four  for  her  brother  in  the  navy  1 
A  deanery  for  her  brother  in  the  church  1 
Not  so.  The  price  at  which  she  was  valued 
was  her  board,  her  lodj^ing,  the  attendance 
of  a  man-servunt,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  is  unwise.  But  what  shall  we 
any  of  him  who  parts  with  his  birthright, 
and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage  in  return  1 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  opu- 
lence be  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  bodily  and  mental  freedom  ;  for 
Frances  Burney  paid  for  leave  to  be  a  pri- 
soner and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  un> 
derstood  as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engage- 
ment, that,  while  she  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  household,  she  was  not  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author;  and,  even  had 
there  been  no  such  understanding,  heravo- 
cetions  were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  fur 
any  considernble  intellectualeflbrt.  That  her 
place  was  incompatible  with  her  literary  pur- 
suits, was  indeed  frankly  acknowledged  by 
the  King  when  she  resigned.  "She  has  given 
up,"  he  said,  *'  five  years  of  her  pen,"  That 
during  those  five  years  she  might,  without 
painful  exertion — without  any  exertion  that 
would  not  have  been  a  pleasure — have  earn- 
ed enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life  much 
larger  than  the  precarious  salary  which  ohe 
received  at  court,  is  quite  certain.  The 
same  income,  too,  which  in  St.  Martin's 
Street  would  have  afibrded  her  every  com- 
fort, must  have  been  found  scanty  at  St. 
James's.  We  cannot  venture  lo  speak  con- 
fidently of  the  price  of  millinery  and  jew- 
elry, but  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  a  lady, 
who  had  to  attend  Queen  Charlotte  on  many 
public  occasions,  could  possibly  save  a  fur* 
thing  out  of  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year. 
The  principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in 
short,  simply  this,  that  Frances  Burney 
should  become  a  stave,  and  should  be  re* 
warded  by  beiog  made  a  beggar. 


[Ann, 

With  what  object  their  Majesties  brought 
her  to  their  palace,  we  must  own  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive.  Their  object  could  not 
be  to  encourage  her  literary  exertions^  for 
they  took  her  from  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write, 
and  put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  write.  Their  object 
could  not  be  to  promote  her  pecuniary  in> 
terest,  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation 
where  she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and 
put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  she  could 
not  but  continue  poor.  Their  object  could 
not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful  wait> 
ing-maid;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miss 
Burney  was  the  only  woman  of  her  time 
who  could  have  described  the  death  of  Har- 
rel,  thousands  might  have  been  found  more 
expert  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  fnuQ*. 
boxes.  To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the  civil 
list  would  have  been  an  act  of  judicious 
liberality,  honorable  to  the  court.  If  this 
was  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  end  Queen 
meant  her  nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt.  But  their  kindness  was 
the  kindness  of  persons  raised  high  above 
the  mass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  profound  deference,  accustom- 
ed to  see  all  who  approach  them  mortified 
by  their  coldness,  and  elated  by  their  smiles. 
They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed  by  them, 
to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them,  was  in  it- 
self a  kind  of  happiness  ;  and  that  Frances 
Burney  ought  to  be  full  of  gratitude  for  be- 
ing permitted  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender 
of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  aOec* 
tion,  and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of 
standing  behind  a  royal  chair,  and  holding 
a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them  %  Who  can 
wonder  that  Princes  should  be  under  such  a 
delusion,  when  ihey  are  encouraged  in  it  by 
the  very  persons  who  suffer  from  it  most 
cruelly  ]  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  George 
the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  should  un- 
derstand the  interest  of  Frances  Burney 
better,  or  promote  it  with  more  zeal,  than 
herself  and  her  father  t  No  deception  was 
practised.  The  conditions  of  the  house  of 
bondage  were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presented  without  a  bait ;  ibe 
net  was  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird.  And 
the  naked  hook  was  greedily  swalhiwed  ; 
and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to  entangle 
herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invitation 
to  court  should  have  caused  a  fl^tteiing  in 
the  bosom  of  fin  inexperienced  woman.  But 
it  waw  the  dury  of  the  parent  to  watvh  over 
the  child,  and  to  show  her  that  on  the  one 
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side  were  only  inraalile  vbhUicb  ind  clii- 
,tnerical  hopes,  on  ihc  other  Irberly,  peace  of 
^tnind,  alRufucR,  socin)  eiijoyin«ni»,  honor- 
bable  ilisimctiotif.  Strange  to  say,  the  only 
phesitation  was  on  ihe  port  of  Frntices.  Dr. 
|Btirney  Wiiftirnnitportcd  out  ofhinifclf  wiili 
'delight.  Not  such  ore  ihc  Mptores  of  a 
rCrrenssian  fuiher  who  hns  sold  hia  pretty 
daughter  well  to  a  Turkish  !>lave-nicrchant. 
Yet  Dr.  Qiirney  mis  nn  oin'mble  infto,  a  rann 
'  of  ^ood  abilities,  a  man  who  had  seen  much 
B  of  the  world.  But  he  seems  to  have  thouglii 
I'lhat  g<:'ing  to  court  was  like  i^oiiif;  lu  huH- 
Yen  J  thnt  to  see  Princes  nnd  PriiicesaCiwas 
,n  bind  of  beatific  viiiiDn  ;  thnt  the  exquioitc 
felicity  enjoyed  by  royal  persons  was  not 
|contii>cd  to  ihem-*elre!*,  but  was  communi- 
cated by  fiome  mysterious  rfttiiit  or  reflect  loii 
to  all  who  were  suffered  lo  stand  nt  their 
toilettes,  or  lo  bear  their  Irnios.  }lc  over- 
ruled all  hid  da^ighier'a  objections,  Rnd  him- 
tclf  tjscorted  her  to  prison.  The  door 
closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She,  looking 
back  with  lender  regret  on  all  that  she  hnd 
left,  niid  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  lo 
the  new  life  on  which  she  was  enicring,  was 
finable  to  fipeak  or  stand  ;  and  he  went  on 
hit  way  homeward  rejoicing  lo  her  marvel* 
lous  prosperity. 

And  now  hc^an  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of 
five  years  taken  from  the  best  part  of  life, 
and  wuH't-J  in  mcniol  drudgery  or  in  recrea- 
tions duller  than  even  nieninl  drud;;cry,  un- 
der gnMing  restraints  and  nmiilst  unfriendly 
or  uninteresting  companions.  The  history 
of  an  ordinary  dny  was  this  :  Mis»  Burncy 
■  hnd  to  rise  and  dres«  herself  early,  thnt  she 
might  be  ready  to  answer  the  royal  boll, 
which  rang  at  Imlf  after  Fcven.  Till  about 
eight  she  attended  in  theCJuccn's  dressing' 
room,  and  had  the  honor  of  lacing  hcrauguAi 
miKtres-t'sslnyti,  and  of  pulling  on  the  hoop, 
^own,  and  ncck.hnndkerebief.  The  morn- 
ing was  chiefly  "pent  in  rnnimnging  drawcri. 
and  laying  fine  clothes  in  their  proper  places. 
Then  the  Queen  wns  to  be  powdered  and 
dreticd  for  the  day.  Twico  a  week  her 
majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  crapvd  j  anil 
this  operation  appears  to  have  added  a  full 
hour  to  the  bu»inciis  of  the  toilette.  It  was 
pcneratly  three  before  Miss  Burncy  was  at 
liborly.  Then  she  had  two  hours  at  bur 
own  disposal.  To  these  hours  wo  owe  great 
part  of  her  Dinry.  At  five  she  had  to  attend 
bcr  coltcngue,  Madatnc  Schweltcnberg,  a 
bfttefrit  old  toad-cater,  as  illiterate  as  a 
chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a  whole  Ger- 
man Clinptur,  rude,  pecvrsh,  unable  to  bear 
solitude,  nimble  to  conduct  herself  willi 
common  detiency  tn  sociPty.  With  this 
delightful  aisociaio  Frances  Burney  had  to 
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dine,  and  pass  the  erentng.  The  pair  ge 
crally  remained  together  from  five  to  eleven  j 
and  often  had  no  other  company  lite  whole 
lime,  except  during  the  hour  from  eight  to 
nine,  when  the  Eiiuerrics  came  to  tea.  If 
poor  Frances  aticniptcd  to  escape  lo  her 
own  apartment,  and  to  forget  htr  wretched- 
ness over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
railed  and  stormed,  and  complained  iliai  siie 
was  neglected.  Yet,  when  Frances  stnyed, 
fihe  wns  constantly  assailed  with  indolent 
reproaches.  Literary  fame  was,  in  tlie  eyes 
of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof  that 
the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  born, 
and  out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All 
her  scanty  stock  of  broken  English  v,an  em- 
ployed lo  cxpres:*  iheconlempi  with  nliicU 
»he  regarded  the  author  of  Evelina  and  Ce- 
cilia. Frances  dcletttrd  cnrdy,  and  indeed 
knew  nothing  nboul  them  ;  but  she  soon 
found  that  the  least  miferahle  way  of  pars- 
ing an  evening  with  Madame  Scbwellcnberg 
was  at  the  card-table,  and  consented,  with 
patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  night 
hare  called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears 
of  many  generations,  to  the  king  of  clubs 
and  the  knave  of  spades.  Between  eU-vcn 
and  twelve  the  hell  rang  again.  IMisi  Bur- 
ncy had  to  pass  twenty  mtnuies  or  half  an 
hour  in  undressin;;  the  Queen,  and  was  then 
at  liberty  to  retire,  and  drcum  that  she  wns 
chatting  with  her  brother  by  the  i|uiel  keurlh 
in  St.  Martin's  Street,  that  she  was  ihe  cen- 
tre of  nn  admiring  assemblage  a^  Airs. 
Ctcwo's,  that  Burke  was  calling  bur  tlie  first 
woman  of  the  age,  or  tluit  Dilly  wni  giving 
licr  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  guineas. 

Men,  tve  must  suppose,  are  less  patient 
than  women  ;  for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  howuity  hnmuu  being  could  endure 
such  o  life,  white  there  rentnined  a  vacant 
garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossing  in  wsnt  of 
n  sweeper,  a  purii^h  workhouse,  or  a  |jnrish 
vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a  life  that  Frances 
Burney  hnd  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a 
happy  firc:>ide,  attached  friends,  a  wide  and 
splfndid  circle  uf  acquaintance,  inlcllL-ctual 
pursuits  in  whit-'h  ihe  w&i*  qualified  to  excel, 
and  the  sure  hopo  of  what  lo  her  would  have 
been  aflluenre. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
lost  great  master  of  Attic  eloquence  and 
.\ttic  wit,  has  left  us  a  forcible  and  touching 
description  of  the  misery  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters, who,  lured  by  hopes  similar  lo  those 
of  Frances,  had  entered  the  service  of  one 
of  the  magnates  of  Rome  : — *'  Unhappy  that 
I  am,"  cries  the  victim  of  his  own  childish 
ambition,  *'  would  nothing  content  me  but 
ihat  I  must  leave  mine  old  pnrr>uiis  nnd  mine 
old    companionsp  u^thg   life   wUicU  •«%% 
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\'-  *r  :  •-*-.  :->■•'.•'•-:■'  •xc--rfi  :-•?  :  I'.-r  ire  rori!  r*r:T  ;  tat  wiih  vbit 
-?  ■,  --  -f  *•  .-:-e:  ::•  Trrfr-i  rr.::  '::•:■•  \  1*    :':  f  -.'.z  v*  tiie  :;ea  paced  tbeelo* 

Fri-t*'  B-rr*;.'*  "V.  !"•  f'  -•:  ttt*:  •*■*  ■:;"  Mir-it^ere.  coxpared  the  latiqie 
If'--".  fC'--*-  '.-•  W  *  :*■■-.  »■  :  :':  tt.  '^.-  r*--;  •  ;  :■:■—  :■"  M*—:-  w  ::  "/r.e  fpleodor  of  Chriit 
bs*-*  :■  K*  :.  '•-»  ^  -i  c  ^-?  V.  ,-.•. .  .  :.'  r-  ^-cr-  *-c  ;.-:.kei  cown  irom  ibedoneof 
«s  :.rir.  ir  i  zr  ".'  tr  c  .'.  c ':'.'.■•  t  riTf  -:  :-,•  Rid?  5»  L  r-n-y  fc  ite  msfDifiecotm 
v's  r  T-  A-.  -r-*-r-.f':  t'-t*r:  mr*  s  "  t-r-^:*  i- i  :i»:-.'etseiii»  belav!  H« 
* .  .'  f*r  "  •-"■  -t  •*  j.  s-  :  c^  -f  :  1  ~  •  ■  :i"-  r-*- 1  •"'.■•-  -  ?  iTec  ir-er.  tare  laid  ifidefor 
**--*^r  :»!\^'*-  -.'t  r''::^"'f  s-.:  ;-'■  a  •>«■::..-»  P.r  r»r'*  Oi^es  and  Arisiotle'i 
1,;;  ^  A  '■::  •"-'■  "e":  Fr'-rT.  i'-  :**rt-:  ~  :-  E:r  ir*.  ;■:  »scr-r.  ite  aLthoT  of  C«ci1ti friM 
:--.-r  r-..'-:  i-.v  »■ :  '  r  -  -  _-«.  f:*  i  .  ;.  *r^  "^  e^-  e;*  "  Whi:  T>eat  little  bli- 
A-  ■.  -»_.  T-f- - '-'T  ■■*:■*;  ,*r"" .:  T*--  ".  *;*«:■.  !i  fi'.e  rtve  fPLni  set  ot:t  in  ihtir- 
:  ■  ■  »i  \  r^'- -J'-  .'  ■  ■  ■"■  M  ••  T  H*-^  :  •^-  —  L-r.s*:  c  eel*'  W,:r.  «ha:  eareniefs would 
f  .-■-:-'  ~  .-■-■f-Ki  r-'.T  .rr  '-  '■'•.•:  w  ■.•.Me'*.-.-*  ^ic:.'*'.  rreti'.*.  end  illbmir.aied  misMli 
T  ^•*r"i'  •■"'  *'  "  ■■  *■?■ :  E  ::-  **t*  :«-  :--c..rt:  f.-.-i^.  frjrn  the  mwtniyf* 
i  r. -r  "a:  r.t -if- t.er  ■*  nr.at  -.i-r-iufct:  :e*.*  :'.  t  r;er  atnciwnierit !  How 
•*:■ -^  '  "  TT.-rr  *••  wivC  hare  had  iDbeaTtDdtoieD 

A  *r '  •*  ■•:''r-:?.".  ?f  "■;— -cr.rf  iri»  !^  f-  ::;■:■■.:  Jorr.«.pt  a*  (Tiewalked  orerPembTiA** 
-• :  I  I  *  ■  T-.  ''i;:'  7- .  Vi*«  P'.— ('v  wer'.  .'.  ^r-i  t:-'-:  Eeyrc-  if  in  the  anie-clapel  of 
i'.*-'l  '■*'%:-;-.  ;■■  N  :•■•  »t..  wis  L::»r  •■  New  Ci>  f-re  !  Bi,:  :rtese  indulfeneef  vetc 
-*.-#—■*:-■*-*  r --.f- r--- M-.f.r  c  f'-l  .  \r.!r:  -.-:  f.-r  i-:  e  «bo  Lad  sold  herself  into 
c  rf  "  .        -■.-  I  :.  »-Tri2r.T  '.r>  -ir.'M  -r.e  nay  l,     r-i-rajf, 

.,.  V-  •  '  "  ,  --  a  ^*  r'*'*-*.fr  :  ■■  r-.r-z:  zc  A:-.'  t  :'•  zf^T.  roctrihs  after  the  TJiii  to 
r  *'  r  •  -.  >•  '■  •  ■: '  •■  ••  '.:.--  r ''  c:^':• .:  -  ^.'W''.  » :  ••.rf  T  tT^ri  diversitied  the  wftr*" 
f,.-  .,j  .  .1,  .^.  , .-  J,  ..'-i*t--~  (.f  f...  *--.e  .  "*.  wr.icb  Frant-es  led  at  eoort. 
r':r*"  p  •  r;  •'■."'T.irZ  :*j«-  rrv!;  ;'*c«rep*)  r.  ^\  arr*T  H«f".  nr*  ^ra*  brouchl  10  the  bar  of 
'  *  vk  1  •  r  f'"'  r  :r:'-  »i  ?■?-.  !.-l  r-z\  Thr-'vrr.  -i*  Hr.^*.-  uf  Peer*.  The  Queen  aDdPrio- 
r*-'-""'-  '■*  I  T.-f  c^Bpf.*,  cr  d  :f  ftET.  jin^.  ccf*-t-*  nere  present  when  ibe  trial  conw*' 
i.t  '-C'-tr  V.  -r.  fii^  r-e  fir.*:  r.ur.rer.  wLi'e  ber  ced.  tr.d  Mi*«  BurDer  was  permitted  toot* 
f-r-*'  -  •■r<-»»  was  sea'ed  t:  e:.  eirt'.rcn  :erd.  Purir-c  ihe  subsequent  proceediij* 
r'j  "i  t'/;f'-T..  Ai  Alitrda^r.?-  ColJere.  a  day-Tuie  for  the  fame  purpose  vao om>- 
fr'Tice*  wt»  •r't  '^'..r  a  rocim»T.:  in  ihe  parlor.  tioria'.Jy  granted  to  ber;  for  theQneeotoiA 
*(:.eT*  *■:.*  v' i.i;  coirr;  ol  a  chair.  A  pc»:»d-  :he  sironre*!  interew  in  tbe  trial, and, vbo 
Ttti^rtrd  £'^  T  ;.  >^a-:i't^Bt  she  wa^exbauRed.  the  eonld  fioi  fo  herself  to  WeatmiuU' 
axi'«tar'.'d  w.'':. '  f-  t-ome  apricots  and  bread.  Hall,  liked  to  receive  «  report  ofwfaatpii^ 
'iiicii  iie  hfad  ti  ii«)r  p'jt  ioto  bit  pocket*. .  ed  from  a  pcraon  wbo  had  uunlai  poicn 
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ob«ervatioD,  and    who   wa*i,   moreover, 

rsanally    arquainted    wiilt   »nmc   of  the 

m\  diuingui-thed  managers.    The  portion 

[he  Diary  u'hicb  reUtoato  ihU  cclcbrnied 

icerding  is  lively  nnJ  piclurcvqtic.      Yel 

read  i(,  we  own,  with  pnjn  ;  fur  ii  scern* 

to  prove  thnt   the  tine  underitnnding 

ninces    Burney   was  beginning  lo   feel 

pernicious  inftucncc  uf  a  mode  of  life 

h  is  as  incompniibln    tritb   hctilih    of 

d  as  iho  air  of  tho    Pomptino  tnariihfs 

health  of  body.  From  the  IJrsl  day,  vlie 

Use*  tbe  cause  of  Hustings  M-itU  a  pre- 

ipiUDus  vehemence  and  acrimony  quiie 

ntiistent  with  the  modesty  and   suavity 

r  ordinary  deportment.     She  shudder* 

n  Burke  entera  tlic  Hall  ai  the  head  of 

('OmiDons.      She   pronounces  him  tbe 

I  oppressor  of  nn  innocent  man.     She  if 

lotn  to  conceive  how  the  mnnagerv  can 

At  the  defendant,  and  not  blii)>h.   Wind- 

I  corner  to  her  from  the  mnnager'*  box, 

tier  her  refreshment.    *'  Biii,"  »ny«  she, 

could  not  break  bread  with  him.''  Then, 

in  she  caclaims — "Ah,  Mr.   Windham, 

Ir  came  you  ever  eiifftged  in  so  cruel,  «u 

u«t  a  cause  V*      ".Mr.  Burke   aaw  me," 

■ays,  "  and   he   botvcd  with  the  most 

Ited  civility  of  manner."     This,  be  it  ob- 

►ed,  was  just  after  hit  openini;  speech,  a 

(ch  which  had  produced  a  mig^hty  effect, 

which   certriinly  no  other  orator  thai 

•  lived  could  have  made.    "My  curtsy,'* 

continue*,  "was  the  most  nngroteful, 

int,  and  cold  :  I  could  not  do  otherwise  : 

iDrt  1  fell  to  sec  him  the  head  of  such  n 

le."      Now,  not  only  had  Burke  irenied 

with  vonsiatit    kindneas,  but  the   very 

act  which  he  performed  on  the  day  on 

:b  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay*0(lice, 

at  four  years  before  this  trial)  waii   to 

te  Dr.  Burney  or^ntst  of  Chelsea  Hos- 

I.     When,  at  the  Wcatminfler  election, 

Burney  was  divided  between  his  ^rati- 

for  this  favor  and  his  Tory  opinion^, 

e  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all 


J 


1  to  Fxact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.    "  Von 
t  litllcor  noobltirniionstoine.    he  wrote; 


ri  if  you  bad  as  many  ns  I  really  wish  it 
0  in  mv  power,  as  it  ii  certainly  in  my 


Illy  wi 
.  ,        .  ,  inly  in  ., 

,  10  lay  on  you,  I  hope  you  do  not 
k  me  cnpable  of  conferring  tbcm.  in  or- 
1o  subject  your  mind  or  your  airairo  to 
itnful  and  miRchievou<i  servitude.'*  Wns 
I  raAn  to  be  uncivilly  treated  by  a  daugh- 
(  Dr.  Barney,  becaute  she  chose  to  ilif- 
rom  him  respecting  a  vast  nnd  most 
)licatod  quontion,  which  he  had  studied 
ly  daring  mnny  years,  nnd  which  ahc 
never  studied  al  all  1  It  is  clear  from 
Forney's  own  statement,  that  when 
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she  behaved  so  onkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  she 
did  not  even  know  of  what  HuKtings  was 
accused.  One  thing,  however,  xhe  muat 
have  known,  that  Burke  had  been  able  to 
convince  a  House  of  Cunitnono,  bitterly  pre- 
judiced ngntni^t  him,  that  the  rharjieft  wore 
well  founded  ;  and  thnl  Pitt  nnd  Dundns  had 
concurred,  with  Fox  nnd  Sheridnn,  in  sup-  ,'. 
porting  the  impearhmciit.    Surely  a  woman  \ 

of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Bumpy, 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  ihia 
never  could  have  happened  unletts  there  had 
been  a  strong  case  agninet  tbc  late  Uovcrn* 
or-GenernK  And  there  was,  as  all  reasona- 
ble men  now  admit,  a  strong  case  agaiaet 
him.  Thtit  there  wi>rre  great  public  services 
to  be  set  (ifTaaainiti  his  great  crimes,  is  per- 
fectly true.  But  his  serricea  and  his  crimes 
were  ef|un1ty  unknown  to  the  Indy  who  to 
confidenily  osscrtcd  his  perfect  innocence, 
and  imputed  to  his  accuMefK,  that  is  to  wiy, 
to  nil  the  greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
Htaie,  not  merely  error,  but  gross  injustice 
nnd  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occa<iinnntty  seen  Mr. 
Hastingf,  and  had  found  hin  manners  and 
conversation  agreeable.  But  surety  ahe 
could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  infer  from  the 
gentleness  of  his  deportment  in  a  drawing- 
room,  that  he  wns  incapable  of  cnmmitiing 
a  greot  scale  crime,  uniler  tho  influence  of 
ambition  and  revenge.  A  xtlly  Miss,  fresh 
from  a  boarding-school,  might  fall  into  such 
R  mistake;  but  the  woman  who  hnif  drawn 
the  character  of  Mr.  Monckton  should  have 
known  belter. 

The  truth  is,  that  nhe  had  beeti  Ino  long 
at  Court.  She  wos  ftinking  into  n  slavery 
worse  than  that  of  the  body.  The  iron  was 
beginning  to  enter  into  the  soul.  Accustom- 
ed during  many  months  to  watch  the  eye  of 
a  mistress,  to  receive  with  boundless  grati* 
tudc  the  stightcHt  mark  of  royal  condescen- 
sion, lo  feel  wretched  at  every  syutpiom  of 
royal  displeasure,  to  nssociuto  only  with 
spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in,  she  wns 
degenorating  into  something  fit  for  her 
place.  Queen  Charlotte  wns  n  violent  por- 
tisan  of  Hastings;  had  received  presents 
from  him,  and  had  so  far  departed  from  the 
severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  cer- 
tainly been  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  any 
of  th«  frail  beauties  who  were  then  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  English  Court.  The  King, 
it  was  well  known,  took  the  same  side.  To 
the  King  and  Queen  nil  the  members  or  the 
household  looked  submissively  for  guidance. 
The  impeachment,  therefore,  was  nn  atro- 
cious persecution  ;  the  managers  were  ras- 
cals} the  defendant  was  the  moiit  deborvia^.^ 
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and  the  worst  used  man  in  the  Itingdom. 
This  was  the  cant  of  the  whole  palace, 
from  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  down  to  the 
Tnble-Deckers  and  Yeomen  of  the  Silver 
Scullery;  and  Miss  Burney  canted  like  the 
rest,  though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  less 
bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the 
King's  illness,  contains  much  excellent  nar- 
rative and  description,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  more  valued  by  the  historians  of  a  future 
age  than  any  equal  portion  of  Pepys*  or 
Evelyn's  Diaries,  That  account  shows  also, 
how  afTectionate  and  compassionate  herna- 
ture  was.  But  it  shows  also,  we  must  say, 
that  her  way  of  life  was  rapidly  impairing 
her  powers  of  reasoning,  and  her  sense  of 
justice.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  in  this 
place,  the  question,  whether  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the 
regency  were  the  more  correct.  It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  needless  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion :  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Burney  falls 
alike  on  Pitt  and  Fox,  on  majority  and  mi- 
nority. She  is  angry  with  the  House  of 
Commons  for  presuming  to  inquire  whether 
the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  hi."  recovering  his  senses. 
"A  melancholy  day,**  she  writes;  "news 
bad  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home  the 
dear  unhappy  king  still  worse  ;  abroad  new 
examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens!  wliat  an  insult  does  this 
seem  from  Parliamentary  power,  to  inves- 
tigate and  bring  forth  to  the  world  every  cir- 
cumstance of  such  a  malady  as  is  ever  held 
sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most  private  fami- 
lies! How  indignant  we  alt  feel  here,  no 
words  can  say.**  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  motion  which  roused  alt  this  indig- 
nation atKew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself; 
and  that,  if  withstood  by  Mr.  Pitt,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected.  We  see. 
therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  minister, 
who  was  then  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  heroic  champion  of  his  Prince,  was 
lukewarm  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
boiling  zeal  which  hlled  the  pages  of  the 
back-stairs  and  the  women  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber. Of  the  Regency  bill,  Pitt's  own  bill. 
Miss  Burney  speaks  with  horror.  "  I  shud- 
dered," she  says,  "  to  hear  it  named."  And 
again — "Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be  the  day 
when  that  unhappy  bill  takes  place!  I  can- 
not approve  the  plan  of  it."  The  truth  is, 
that  Mr.  Pilt,  whether  a  wise  and  upright 
statesman  or  not,  was  a  statesman  ;  and 
whatever  motives  he  might  have  for  impos- 
ing restrictions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in 
some  way  or  other  there  must  be  some  pro. 
vision  made  for  the  execution  of  some  part 
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of  the  kingly  office,  or  that  no  govemmeat 
would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this  was 
a  matter  of  which  the  bonsefaold  never 
thought.  It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  wc 
can  see,  to  the  Exons  and  Keepers  of  the 
Robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  ia 
the  state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to 
pardon  criminals,  to  (ill  up  offices,  to  nego- 
tiate with  foreign  governments,  to  eommaod 
the  army  and  navy.  Nay,  these  enlightened 
politicians,  and  Miss  Burney  among  the  rest, 
seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who 
considered  the  subject  with  reference  to  ths 
public  interest,  showed  himself  to  be  a  bad* 
hearted  man.  Nobody  wonders  at  this  int 
gentleman-usher ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to 
see  genius  sinking  into  such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the 
King*s  recovery,  Frances  dragged  on  ■  mis- 
erable existence  at  the  palace.  The  conso- 
lations which  had  for  a  time  mitigated  the 
wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  one  by  oas 
withdrawn.  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  society 
had  been  a  great  resource  when  the  Court 
was  at  Windsor,  was  now  dead.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  establishment,  Colo' 
nel  Digby,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  pre- 
possessing manners.  Agreeable  associates 
were  scarce  in  the  prison-house,  and  he  and 
Miss  Burney  were  therefore  naturally  at- 
tached to  each  other.  She  owns  that  she 
valued  him  as  a  friend;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  strange  if  his  attentions  bad  led 
her  to  entertain  for  him  a  sentiment  warmer 
than  friendship.  He  quitted  the  Court,  and 
married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss 
Burney  greatly,  and  which  evidently  wound- 
ed her  feelings,  and  lowered  him  in  her  es- 
teem. The  palace  grew  duller  and  duller ; 
Madame  Schwellenberg  became  more  and 
more  savage  and  insolent.  And  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way ; 
and  all  who  saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated 
figure,  and  her  feeble  walk,  predicted  that 
her  suficrings  would  soon  be  over. 

Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mis* 
tress,  and  of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and 
affection.  The  princesses  seem  to  have  well 
deserved  all  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  on 
them  in  the  Diary.  They  were,  we  doubt 
not,  most  amiable  women.  But  ^*the  sweet 
queen,"  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these 
volumes,  is  not  by  any  means  an  object  of 
admiration  to  us.  She  had  undoubtedly 
sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of  deport- 
ment suited  her  high  station,  and  self-com- 
mand enough  to  maintain  that  deportment 
invariably.  She  was,  in  her  interconrstt  with 
Miss  Burney,  generally  gracious  andafit- 
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|e,  MimetinieK,  when  dieplensed,  cold  nnd 
Mrved,  but  never,  under  any  circuniittan- 
■^  rude,  peevish,  ur  violent.  Stic  knew 
■r  to  ditpen«e.  i^rnrerully  and  sUilfully, 
^ite  little  civilities  ivhich,  when  paid  by  n 
srerci^n,  ore  priced  at  many  limes  their 
itrinsic  Vfilue ;  how  to  pay  a  compliment ; 
oiv  to  lend  a  hnok  ;  hoiv  tn  nnk  nftcr  a.  r<^)K- 
on.  But  she  ■ecms  to  hnve  been  utterly 
ETgardless  of  ihe  comfort,  the  health,  the  life 
f  her  BttendanU,  when  her  own  conveni- 
nee  wsb  coneernf^d.  W^nk,  feverish,  hard- 
,*  able  to  stand,  Frances  bad  still  to  riae  be- 
jro  seven,  in  order  to  dress  the  sweei 
ue«n,  and  lo  sit  up  till  midnight,  in  order 
1  undress  the  sweet  queen.  The  indiaposi* 
on  of  the  handmaid  could  not,  and  did  not, 
scape  the  notice  of  her  royal  mistress, 
■at  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Court 
ms,  that  a!l  sickneiis  was  to  be  considered 
a  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal.  The 
oly  way  in  which  the  invalid  r.ould  clear 
ersclf  from  the  suspicion  of  malingering,  ns 
.  is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on  lacing 
nd  unlacing,  till  she  dropped  down  dead  at 
je  royal  feet.  *'Thi^,"Mi»  Burneywrote^ 
rhen  nhe  was  suffering  cruelly  from  sick- 
ess,  watching,  and  tabor,  ^Ms  by  no  means 
rom  Imrdness  of  heart;  far  otherwise, 
'here  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of 
nem  ;  but  it  is  prejudice,  and  want  of  per- 
onal  experience." 

Many  slrongcrs  sympathized  with  the 
■odity  and  menial  siifTfrings  of  this  dis- 
inguished  womun.  All  who  saw  her  saw 
lut  her  frame  was  sinking,  that  her  heart 
ras  breaking.  The  last,  it  Fihonid  seem,  in 
bservc  the  chans'e  was  her  father.  At 
sogth,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  were 
pened.     In   May  1790,  his  daughter  had 

t  interview  of  three  hours  with  him,  the 
[y  long  interview  which  they  had  since 
loolc  her  to  Windsor  in  17S6.  She  told 
h  that  she  was  miserable,  that  she  was 
Porn  with  attendance  and  want  of  sleep, 
hat  she  had  no  comfort  in  life,  nothing  lo 
7ve,  nothing  to  hope,  that  lier  family  and 
riciidii  were  lo  her  as  though  they  were 
lOt.  nnd  wore  remembered  by  her  as  men 
emember  the  dead.  From  daybreak  to 
nidni»ht  the  anme  killing  labor,  the  same 
ecreations,  more  hateful  than  labor  itself, 
ollowcd  each  other  wilhoui  variety,  with- 
lUt  any  interval  of  liberty  and  repose- 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this 
lews  ;  but  was  too  good-natured  a  man  not 
o  say  that,  if  she  wished  to  resign,  bit> 
loune  and  arms  were  open  to  her.  Still, 
lowever,  ho  could  not  bear  lo  remove  her 
hm  the  Court.  liis  veneration  for  royalty 
■ounted  in  truth  to  idolatry.     It   can  be 
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compared  only  to  the  grovelling  supcrsti* 
lion  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who  made 
their  chililren  pas?  through  the  tiro  to 
.Moloch.  When  he  induced  his  daughter 
to  accept  the  place  of  Keeper  of  the  Rube»t 
he  entertained,  as  she  tells  us,  a  hope  that 
some  w(»rldly  Advantage  or  other,  not  set 
down  in  the  contract  of  service,  would  be 
the  result  of  her  connexion  with  the  Coutl. 
What  advantage  he  expected  we  do  not 
know,  nnr  did  he  probably  know  himself. 
But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly 
got  nothing.  Miss  Burncy  bod  been  hired 
for  boardf  lodging,  and  two  hundred  n-year. 
Board,  lodging,  and  two  hundred  a-year, 
she  hsid  duly  received.  We  have  looked 
carefully  ihrotigh  the  Diary,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  thoKe  extraordinary 
benefactions  on  which  the  Doctor  reckoned. 
But  we  can  discover  only  a  promise,  never 
performed,  of  a  gown  ;  nnd  for  thi'i  promise 
-Miss  Burney  was  expected  to  return  thanks, 
such  ns  mi^lit  h:\ve  suited  the  beggar  with 
whom  S.iint  Martin,  in  the  legend,  divided 
his  cloak.  The  experience  of  four  yeara 
was,  however,  insufficient  to  di«pel  the 
illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Doctor's  mind ;  and,  between  the  dear 
father  nnd  the  sweet  queen,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other 
Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse.  Six 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The 
resignation  was  not  sent  in.  The  suflercr 
grew  worse  and  worse.  She  took  bark; 
but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine  ;  she 
was  soothed  with  opium  ;  but  in  vain.  Her 
breath  began  to  fall.  The  whisper  that  she 
was  in  a  decline  spread  through  the  Court. 
Tbe  pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe  that 
she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  the  card-table 
of  the  old  fury  to  whom  she  was  tethered, 
three  or  four  times  in  nn  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  hnrti^born.  Mad  she  been 
a  negro  slave,  a  humnnc  planter  would  have 
excused  her  from  work  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  ac- 
cursed bell  still  rang  ;  the  Queen  was  sttll 
to  be  dressed  for  the  morning  at  seven,  and 
lo  be  dressed  for  tbe  day  at  noon,  and  to  be 
undressed  at  eleven  at  night. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  nnd 
fashionable  society,  a  general  feeling  of 
compassion  for  Miss  Burney,  and  of  indig* 
nation  agniofit  both  her  father  and  the 
Queen.  "  la  it  possible,**  said  a  great 
French  lady  to  the  Doctor,  "thai  your 
daughter  is  in  a  situation  where  aho  is 
never  allowed  a  holiday  V  Horace  Wal- 
pole  wrote  lo  Frances,  to  express  Uh  %^*ck- 
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patby.  Boiwell,  boiling  over  with  good- 
natured  TSgr,  almost  furced  an  entrance 
{oto  the  palace  to  aec  her.  **My  dear 
mft'im,  why  do  you  slay!  It  won't  do, 
ma'am  ;  you  must  resJfrn.  We  can  put  up 
with  it  no  longer.  Some  very  violent 
nteasurcs,  I  assure  you,  will  be  taken.  We 
aball  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  bndy.'^  Durke 
and  Heynolds,  ibougb  leB<«  noisy,  were  zeaU 
out  in  the  same  couac*  Windham  apoke 
to  Dr.  Burney  ;  but  found  him  aiilt  irreso- 
lute. "I  will  set  ihe  Literary  Club  upon 
him,**  cried  Windham;  "Misa  Burney 
baa  some  very  true  ndmirera  there,  and  1 
am  sure  ihey  will  eagerly  assist.'*  Indeed 
the  Burncy  family  aeem  to  have  been  np- 
prehensire  that  aomv  public  alTront,  such 
aa  the  Doctor'a  unpurdonahle  folly,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  hud  richly  deserved,  would 
be  pot  upon  him.  The  medical  men  spoke 
out,  and  plainly  told  him  that  bis  daughter 
muat  resign  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  ofTection,  medical  au- 
tbority,  ond  the  voice  of  all  London  crying 
•linme,  triumphed  over  Doctor  Burney's 
love  ofcourts.  He  deiernilncd  that  Frances 
sliould  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  It  was 
with  dt/Ticulty  that,  though  her  life  was  nt 
stake,  ahc  mustered  spirit  to  put  the  paper 
into  the  Queen's  handa.  "1  could  not/' 
•o  runa  the  Diary,  "summon  courage  to 
present  my  memorial— my  heart  alwaya 
failed  me  from  seeing  the  Queen's  entire 
freedom  from  such  an  expectation.  For 
though  I  was  frequently  ao  ill  in  her  pre* 
aence  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  1  saw  she 
concluded  me^  while  life  remained,  inevi- 
tably hers." 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper 
was  delivered.  Then  camo  the  storm. 
Juno,  aa  in  the  ^^nctd,  delegated  the  t\'ork 
of  vengeance  to  Alecto.  The  Queen  was 
calm  and  gcntic;  but  Madame  Schwellen- 
Iwrg  raved  like  a  maninc  in  the  incurable 
Ward  of  Bedlam.  Such  insolence  I  Such 
ingratitude !  Such  fully !  Would  Miss 
Burney  bring  utter  destruction  on  herself 
and  her  family  1  W^ould  she  throw  away 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  royal  protec- 
tion 1  Wouldshe  part  with  privileges  which, 
once  relinquished,  could  never  be  regained  1 
It  was  idle  to  talk  of  health  and  life.  If 
people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best 
thing  that  could  befall  them  was  to  die  in 
it.  The  reaignation  was  not  accepted. 
The  language  of  the  medical  men  became 
stronger  and  aironger.  Doctor  Burney's 
parental  feara  were  fully  roused  ;  and  he 
eiplicitly  declared,  lo  a  letter  meant  to  be 
•bown  to  the  Queen,  that  his  daughter 
mu»t  milt.    The  Schwelleaberg  caged  tike 
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a  wild-cat.  *'  A  scene  almost  horrible  ei 
sued,"  aays  Miss  Burney.  **  She  was  It 
much  enraged  for  disguisn,  and  ottered  tl 
most  furioua  expressions  of  indignant  coi 
tempt  at  our  proceedin^rs.  I  am  sure  »l 
would  gladly  have  con6ned  iia  both  in 
Basiile,  had  England  such  a  miser}',  as  a  i 
place  to  bring  us  lo  ourselves,  from  a  darit 
xn  outrageoiia  against  imperial  wishes.^ 
This  passage  deserves  notice,  as  being  t| 
only  one  in  the  Diary,  as  far  as  we  hai 
observed,  which  shows  Miss  Burney 
have  been  auare  that  she  was^  a  native  of 
free  country,  that  *he  could  not  be  press* 
for  a  waiting-maid  against  her  will,  and  tl 
she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  live,  if 
chose  in  St.  Alartin's  Street,  ai  Quel 
Charlotte,  had  to  live  at   St.  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  nej 
birth-day,  Miss  Burney  should  be  set 
liberty.  But  the  promise  was  ill  kept ; 
her  ]hl»jcsty  showed  displeasure  at  beii 
Temii)ded  of  it.  At  length  Frances 
informed  that  in  a  forlniffht  her  attendance 
shouUl  cease.  "  I  heard  thi^,**  sh«  aayi 
'*  with  a  fearful  preseotiment  1  should  aurel 
never  go  through  another  fortnight,  in 
weak  and  languishing  and  painful  a  state 
health.  ...  As  the  time  of  separation  a| 
proached,  the  Queen's  cordiality  rather 
minished,  and  traces  of  internal  di^plcasui 
appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  on  opii 
iun  I  ought  mthcr  to  have  strncglcd  oi 
live  or  die,  than  to  quit  her.  Yet  I 
sure  she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own  cl 
except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  at 
at  least  ceased  to  wonder,  though 
could  not  approve."  Sweet  Queen  I  Wbt 
noble  candor,  to  admit  that  the  unduiij 
fulness  of  people  who  Hid  not  think  tl 
honor  of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth 
fiacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  was,  ihouf^ 
highly  ^criminal,  not  altogether  unnatural! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Mojesty*! 
contempt  fur  the  Uvea  of  others  where  hi 
uwn  pleasure  was  concerned.  But  whi 
pleasure  she  can  hare  found  in  having  Mil 
Burncy  about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  cot 
prebend.  That  Miss  Bume}'  tvas  an  emt^ 
nently  skilful  keeper  of  the  robes  is  nf 
very  probable.  Few  women,  indeed,  bi 
paid  less  attention  lo  dress.  Now  and  ihet 
in  the  course  of  five  years,  she  had  beel 
asked  to  read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy 
verses.  But  better  readers  might  eaai!] 
have  been  found ;  and  her  rcrsea  were  woi 
than  even  the  Foct-Laureate's  Birth-4a1 
Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy  which 
nmong  her  iltnjeaty^s  roost  conspicuous  rtl 
tues,  had  something  to  do  with  her  cnndt 
un  this  occasion.     Miss  Burney  bad 
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hinted  (hat  she  expected  a  retiring  pension  ; 

[ftnd  indeed   would   glndly  hnve   given  ihc 

lltitle    thit  she  had  for  freedom.     But  her 

[Majesty  knew  what  the  poblic  thought,  and 

|whftt  became  her   dignity.     She  could  not 

for  very  khame  lufler  a  woman  of  diatio- 

tgtiishcd  geoios,  who  had  quitted  a  lucrative 

[caretr  to  wait  on  her,  who  had  served  her 

faithfully  for  a  pittance  during  fire  yearn, 

vnd  whose  constitution  had  been   impaired 

[hy  labor  aod  watching,  to  leave  the  Court 

^iritliout   some    mark   of    Toyal    liberality. 

George  the  Third,  who,  on  all  occasions 

where  Miss  Bumey  was  concerned,  flcemiito 

hnve  behaved  like  an  honcet,  good-natured 

Fcnllcman,   felt  this,  and  said   plainly   that 

•he  wuB  entitled  to  a  provision.    At  tengtli, 

in  return  fur  all  the  misery  which  she  had 

undergone,  nnd  for  the  health  which   she 

'bad  aocrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  himdred 

pounds  was  granted  to   her,  dependent  on 

the  Qaccn's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  openedj  nnd  Frances 
was  free  once  more.  Johnson,  as  Kurlcc 
observed,  might  have  added  a  striking  page 
Id  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  his  little 
Burncy  as  she  went  into  the  palace  nnd  as 
ahc  cnme  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  lone  untested,  of  liber- 
'ty,  of  fricndeliip,  of  domestic  affection, 
iverc  almost  too  acute  for  her  shattered 
frame.  But  hnppy  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which  the 
Queen's  toilette  and  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg's  card'table  had  impaired.  Kind  and 
anxious  faces  surrounded  the  invalid.  Con- 
versation the  most  polished  and  brilliant 
revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  was  r«com. 
mended  to  her;  and  sheramblcd  by  easy  jour- 
neys from  cathedral  to  cathedral,  and  from 
watering-place  to  watering-place-  She 
crossed  ihcNew  Forest,  and  visited  Stone- 
hcngcmid  Wilion.theclifla  of  Lyme, and  the 
beautiful  valley  (if  Sidmouth.  Thence  she 
joorucycd  by  Powdcrhnm  Castle,  and  by 
the  ruins  of  (Jlnfiionbury  Abbey,  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  ap- 
proaching, returned  wcU  and  cheerful  to 
London.  There  she  visited  her  old  dun- 
g-Qon,  and  found  her  successor  already  far 
on  the  wuy  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  niidninght,  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with 
Frcnefi  exiles  driven  from  iheir  country'  by 
the  Revolution.  A  colony  of  these  refugees 
aettlcd  nl  Juniper  Hall  in  Surn.'y,  not  far 
from  Norhnry  Pork,  where  Mr.  Lock,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Burney  family,  resided. 
Fnncea  Tiaited  Norbury,  aad  was  introdu- 


ced to  the  Blrongcrs.  She  had  strong  pre- 
judices against  ihcm  ;  for  her  Toryism  waa 
far  boyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  that  of  Mr.  Reeves  ;  and  the  inmates  of 
Juniper  Iloll  were  all  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1791,  and  were  therefore  more 
detested  by  the  Royalists  of  the  first  emi- 
gration than  Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a 
woman  as  Miss  Bumey  could  not  long  re- 
sist the  fflscination  of  that  remarkable  so- 
ciety. She  had  lived  with  Johnson  and 
Wiudharn,  with  Mrs,  Montague  and  Mrs, 
Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  lo  own  that 
she  had  never  heard  conversation  before. 
The  most  animnicd  eloquence,  the  keenest 
observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit,  the  most 
couTily  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her. 
For  ^fadume  de  Sta^l  was  there,  and  M.  de 
Tallcyrond.  There  loo  was  M.de  Nurbonne, 
a  noble  represcntaiive  of  French  nristoc* 
racy  ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was  his 
friend  and  follower  General  D'Arblay,  an 
honorable  nnd  aminble  man,  with  a  hand* 
some  person,  frank  soldier-like  mannera, 
and  some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  con- 
ceived against  the  constitutional  royalists 
of  France  rapidly  vanished.  She  liiftened 
with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de 
StnCl,  joined  with  M-  D'Arblay  in  execrat- 
ing the  Jacobins,  and  in  weeping  for  the  un- 
happy Bourbons,  took  French  lessons  from 
him,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  married  him 
OD  no  belter  provision  than  a  precarious 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We 
will,  therefore,  bring  our  narrative  to  a  spee- 
dy close,  by  rDpidly  recounting  the  most 
important  events  which  we  know  to  have 
befallen  Madame  D'Arblay  during  the  latter 
par\  of  her  life. 

M-  DWrblny's  fortune  had  perished  in  the 
general  wreck  o(  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  in  a  foreign  country  his  talents,  what- 
ever they  rnay  have  been,  could  sraTcely 
m.ike  him  rich.  The  task  of  providing  for 
the  family  devolved  on  his  wife.  In  the 
year  1796,  she  published  by  subscription 
her  third  novel,  Camilla.  It  was  impatient- 
ly expected  by  the  public  ;  and  the  sum 
which  she  obtained  by  it  was,  we  believe, 
greater  than  had  ever  at  that  time  been  re- 
ceived for  u  novel.  We  have  heard  that  she 
cleared  more  than  three  thousand  guineas. 
But  we  give  thia  merely  as  a  rumor.  Ca- 
milla, however,  never  attained  popularity 
like  that  which  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  en- 
joyed;  nnd  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
was  a  perceptible  falling  otT,  not  indeed  in 
humor,  or  in  power  of  portraying  character, 
but  in  grace  and  \n  ^ux\Vi  o<  -iViV*!. 
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W«  have  lieord  lliot,  about  this  lime,  a 
tragedy  by  Modame  D'Arblay  was  perform- 
ed witliout  success.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  over  printed  j  not  indeed 
have  we  had  time  to  make  any  researches 
into  its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  sborilitne  which  roDowed  the 
treaty  ul*  Amiens,  M.  D'Arblny  visited 
'France.  Laiirision  and  La  Fnyeite  repre- 
aented  his  claim!)  to  the  French  govrrnmeiit, 
and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  bis  military  rank-  M.  D'Arb- 
lay,  however,  insisted  that  ho  should  never 
be  required  to  serve  against  the  coontry* 
men  of  his  wife.  'I'be  First  Consul,  of 
course,  would  not  hear  ot  such  a  condition  j 
«nd  ordered  the  general's  coaimitsion  to  be 
'instantly  revoked. 

Madume  D'Arblay  joined  her  husband  at 
Paris  a  short  time  before  the  war  of  1S03 
broke  out  i  and  rcmuJued  in  France  ten 
yearn,  cut  ufT  from  almost  aU  intercourse 
with  the  lond  of  her  birth.  At  length,  when 
Napoleon  wn^  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  she 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  from  his  min- 
isters permission  to  visit  her  own  country, 
[in  company  with  her  son,  who  was  a  native 
[of  Kngland.  She  returned  in  time  to  re- 
[ceivo  the  last  blessing  of  her  father,  who 
.died  in  his  eighly-scvench  year,  in  1814 
t«be  published  her  last  novel,  the  Wanderer, 
a  book  which  no  judicious  friend  to  her  me- 
mory will  attempt  to  draw  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  has  justly  fallen.  In  the  same 
year  her  son.  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  obtained  an  honorable  place 
among  the  wranglers  of  his  year,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Curisi's  College.  But 
his  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher 
than  might  be  inferred  from  his  success 
in  academical  conlests.  His  French  ctlu- 
cation  had  not  lilted  him  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Senate-House  ;  but  in  pure  ma. 
thematics,  we  have  been  assured  by  some 
of  his  competitors  4hat  he  had  very  few 
equals.  He  went  into  the  Church,  and  it 
was  ihonght  likely  that  he  would  attain  high 
eminence  as  a  preacher  ;  but  he  died  before 
his  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him 
lends  us  to  believe,  that  ho  was  such  a  son 
as  such  a  mother  deserved  to  have.  In 
1832,  Madame  D'Arblay  published  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  her  Father;'  and,  on  the  6ih  of 
January  1S40,  she  died  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year. 

We  now  tiiTn  from  the  life  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  to  her  writings.  There  can,  we 
apprehend,  be  little  diflcrnce  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  her  merit,  whatever  differ- 
ences may  exist  as  to  iis  degree.  She  was, 
fia7phancal]y  what  Johnson  called    heT^  a.\ 
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character-monger.     It  was  in  the  exhibit 
lion  of  human  paxsions  and  whimtt  that  h( 
strength  lay  ;  and  in  this  department  of  ai 
she  hud,  we  think,  very  distitigui^hed  skill 
Bui  in  order  that  we  may,  according  tt 
our  duly  as  kinge-at-arms,  versed  in  ihelni 
of  literary  precedence,  nmrshal  her  to  thi 
exact  seat  to  which  she  is  eniitted,  we  mui 
carry  our  examination  somewhni  further- 
There    is,  in  one  respect,  a  rcroarkahU 
analogy  between   the   facet  and  the  mini 
of  men.     No  two  faces  arealike;  and  y4 
very  few  facea  deviate  very  widely*  from  ih( 
common   standard.      Among    the  eigbteei 
hundred  thousand  human    beings  who  in*'^ 
habit  London,  there  is  not  one  who  could 
be  taken  by  his  acquaintance  for  anoiherj 
yet  we  may  wulk  from  Puddiiigtun  to  Mile 
end  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  ani 
feature   is   so  overcharged   that    we    turi 
round  to  stare  at  it.     An  inlinite  number 
varieties  lies  between  limits  which  arc  nr 
very  fur  atomdcr.      The  tpecimens  uhici 
pass  those  limits  on  either  aide  form  n  vcr] 
small  minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characlera  ol 
men.  Here,  too,  the  variety  passes  all  ena* 
meration.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  di 
viation  from  the  common  standard  is  atril 
tng  and  grotesque,  are  very  few.  lu  oni 
mind  avarice  predominates  ;  in  anothct 
pride  ;  in  a  third,  lore  of  pleasure — just 
in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the  moi 
marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chii 
expression  lies  in  the  brotv,  or  in  the  lint 
of  the  mouth.  But  there  are  very  few  coui 
tcoanccs  in  which  nose,  brow,  and  moutl 
do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  d( 
green,  to  the  general  effect  ^  and  so  thet 
are  few  characters  in  which  one  overgrowi 
propensity  makes  all  others  utterly  ioaigi 
ticant. 

It  is  erident  that  a  portrait^painler,  jtht 
was  able  only  to  repreoent  faces  and  figure^ 
such  as  those  which  we  pny  money  to  seal 
at  fairs,  would  not,  however  spirited  his  ex- 
ecution   might  be,    talie    rank    among  ibl 
highest  artists.     JIc  must  uUvays  be  placet! 
below  those  who  hare  skill  to  seixc  peculi- 
arities which  do  not  amount  to  deformity. 
The    slighter    those    peculiarities    ore  thaj 
greater  Js  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  cat 
catch  them  and   transfer  them   to  hia 
vass.     To  paint  Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Liv- 
ing  Skeleton,   the  Pig-faced  Lody  or  th< 
Siamese  Twinv,  bo  that  nobody  can  mistakal 
them,  is  an   exploit  within  the  reach  of  aj 
aign-painter.     A  ihird-rate  artist  might  givftl 
us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  tho  dcpieasfc' 
nose  and  protuberant  checks  of  Gibbon.     It 
would  require  a  much  higher  degree  of  akil 
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to  pn'mt  (wo  sQch  men  as  Mr.  CanDing  and 
Sir  Thomn*  Lawrence,  so  that  nobody  who 
had  ever  seen  them  could  for  a  moment 
Liesitnte  tu  assign  each  picture  to  its  origi- 
'nal.  Here  the  mere  caricaturist  wouhl  be 
quite  al  fnuli.  He  wnuM  tind  in  neither 
face  nny  thing  on  which  he  could  Iny  hold 
for  the  purpose  of  tnalttng  a  distinction. 
Two  ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  pro- 
files, two  full  faces  of  the  fiame  oval  form, 
would  baffle  his  art ;  and  he  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  shift  of  wrillnj; 
their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture-  Vet 
there  was  a  great  difference;  and  a  person 
who  hud  seen  them  once,  would  no  more 
have  miBlnkcn  one  of  them  for  the  other 
than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr.  Piit  for 
Mr.  Fox-  But  the  difference  lay  in  dcUcate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils 
of  a  rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  atl  the  imi- 
tative ari«.  Foote's  mimicry  was  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous,  but  it  was  all  caricature. 
He  could  lake  ofl"onIy  some  strange  pecu- 
liarity, a  slammer  or  a  liiip,  a  Northtimhrian 
burr  or  an  Irish  brogue,  a  stop  or  a  shuffle. 
**  If  a  man,"  said  Johnson,  *' hops  on  one  leg, 
Footc  can  hop  on  one  leg."  Garrick,  on 
the  other  hniid,  could  seize  those  differen- 
ces of  manner  and  pronunciation,  which, 
thoogh  highly  characicrlstic,  arc  yet  too 
slight  to  be  described.  Fooie,  we  have  no 
doubt,  could  have  made  the  iluymnrket 
Theatre  nhnLe  with  laughter  by  imitating  a 
dialogue  between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Som- 
erset^hiremnn.  Dui  Garrick  could  have 
imitated  n  dialogue  between  two  fashionable 
men,  both  niodeU  of  the  heal  breeding, 
Lord  Chc^lerfield  for  example,  and  Lord 
Albermale;  uu  thai  no  person  could  dotibi 
which  wa^  tvliich,  nlthough  no  poruon  could 
say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Chester- 
field or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved 
otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the 
usac'eN  of  the  best  society. 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the 
drama  and  in  fictitious  narrative.  Highest 
BtnODg  those  who  have  exhibited  human 
nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands  Shaka- 
pcare.  rlis  variety  is  like  the  variety  of 
nature,  ciidle>t!i  diversity,  tcnrcely  any  mon- 
atroeity.  The  characters  of  which  he  bus 
given  IIS  an  impression,  as  vivid  as  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  chnrnclcrs  of 
our  owa  associatet,  are  lo  be  reckoned  by 
scores.  Yet  in  all  these  scores  hardly  one 
cliaracter  \»  to  be  found  vvliicli  deviates 
wiilely  from  the  common  Btnud;ird,  and 
which  we  should  call  very  eccentric  if  we 
tnct  it  in  real  life.  The  silly  notion  thai 
OTory  man  has  one  ruling  passion,  and  that 


t  this  clew,  once  known,  unrovclsall  the  mys- 
I  leries  of  his  conduct,  finds  no  countenance 
'  in  the  plays  of  Shak^peare.  There  man  sp. 
'  pears  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a  crowd  of  pas- 
,  ttions,  which  contend  for  the  mastery  over 
I  him,  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What  is 
Hamlet's  rultnz  rasaion  T  Or  Othello's  1 
Or  Harry  the  Fifih'g  \  Or  Wolsey's  X  Or 
Lenr's*  OrShylock'sl  Or  Benedick's  1  Or 
Macbcth^s  \  Or  t  hat  of  Cassius  T  Or  that  of 
Falconbridge  1  But  we  mioht  go  on  for  ever. 
Take  a  single  example — Shylock.  Is  ho  bo 
eager  for  money  as  lo  be  indifferent  to  re- 
venge 1  Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  money!  Or  so  bent  on  both 
together  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  honor  of 
hia  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  1  All  hlS 
propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other; 
so  that,  in  trying  to  apportion  to  each  its 
proper  part,  we  find  the  same  difficulty 
which  constantly  meets  us  in  real  life.  A 
superficial  critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shy-  • 
lock's  ruling  passion.  But  how  many  pa»- 
sionv  have  amalgamated  to  form  that 
hatred  't  It  Is  partly  the  result  of  ivounded 
pride:  Antonio  has  culled  htm  dog-  It  is 
portly  the  result  of  covetousness:  Antonio 
has  hindered  him  of  half  a  million  ;  and, 
when  Antonio  is  gone,  there  wilt  be  no 
limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the 
result  of  nationnl  and  religious  feeling: 
Antonio  baa  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine; 
.\nd  the  oath  of  revenze  has  been  sworn  by 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  might  go  through 
all  the  characters  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  through  fifty  more  in  the  name  way  ; 
for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare 
to  represent  the  human  mind  as  lying,  not 
undor  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  despotic 
propensity,  but  under  a  mixed  government, 
in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each 
other.  Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of 
his  art,  we  moat  admire  him  for  this,  that, 
Vhile  he  has  left  us  n  greater  number  of 
striking  portraits  than  all  other  dramatists 
put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  usa  single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor 
?iecond.  But  among  the  writers  who,  in 
the  point  which  w  e  hare  noticed,  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  manner  of  the  great 
master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  Knglnnd  is 
justly  proud.  She  has  given  us  a  multitude 
of  characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  com- 
mon-plucc,  nil  such  a^i  we  meet  every  day. 
Vet  they  arc  all  as  perfectly  discriminated 
from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  moat  ec- 
centric of  human  beings.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  we 
should  te  »\«ifT\%ft&  \.o  ^vi^'wi  "asv*^  ^-a^wiix^^ 
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and  Mr.  Kllon.  They  arc  iiU  specimens  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class.  They 
bave  all  been  liberally  educated.  They  alt 
lie  under  the  restraints  uf  the  same  sacred 
profeiinioi).  They  are  all  young.  They  are 
rkll  in  lore.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  hob- 
I  oyhorae,  lo  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne.  Not 
one  has  a  rulinc  paiisioii,  such  as  we  read 
6f  in  Pope.  V^o  would  not  have  expected 
them  lo  be  insipid  likenesses  of  each  other  1 
No  such  thing.  Karpagon  ia  not  more  un- 
like to  Jourdain,  Joseph  Surface  is  not  more 
unlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  than  every 
.tae  of  Misa  Austen's  young  dirinea  to  all 
his  reverend  brethrea.  And  almost  all  this 
IS  done  by  touches  fio  delicate,  that  ihey 
elude  anatyhis,  that  they  defy  the  powers 
of  description,  and  that  we  know  them  to 
exist  only  by  the  general  effect  to  which 
ihey  have  contributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  be- 
tween artists  of  this  class,  and  those  poets 
and  novelists  whose  skill  lies  in  the  exhibit- 
ing of  what  Ben  Johnson  called  humors. 
The  words  of  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  we  will  quote  them  :-~ 

"  WheD  some  one  peculiar  quslity 
Doth  sti  p«abc&5  a  tnaa,  that  it  dulh  draw 
All  his  aRecIs,  his  spirits,  anJ  his  powers. 
In  their  conflDxion;  all  lo  run  one  way, 
This  may  b«  truly  said  lobe  a  humor. 

There  arc  undoubtedly  persona,  in  whom 
humors  such  as  Ben  describes  have  attained 
a  complete  ascendency.  The  avarice  of 
EIwcs,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydgcs  for  a  barony  to  which  he  had  no 
more  rigbc  than  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the 
malevolence  which  long  meditation  on 
imaginary  wrongx  generated  in  the  gloomy 
mind  of  Bclliiighain,  are  instances.  The 
feeling  which  animated  Clarkaon  and  other 
virtuouii  men  against  the  slav-c-lrudc  and 
tiavery,  is  an  instance  of  a  more  honorable 
kind. 

Seeing  that  such  humors  exist,  we  can- 
not deny  that  they  arc  proper  subjects  for 
the  imitatioDsof  art.  But  we  conceive  thai 
the  imitation  of  such  humors,  however  skil- 
ful and  amusing,  is  not  an  acLiievement  of 
the  highest  order;  and,  as  such  humors  are 
rare  in  real  life,  ihey  ouchl,  wc  conceive,  to 
be  sparingly  inlroduced  into  works  which 
profess  tu  he  pictures  of  real  life.  Never- 
theless, a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius 
in  the  exhibition  of  these  humors,  bk  to  be 
fairly  entitled  to  a  distinguished  and  per- 
manent rank  among  classics.  The  chie( 
seats  of  oil,  however,  the  places  on  the  dai& 
and  under  the  caoopyy  arc  reserved  for  the 
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few  who  hare  excelled  in  the  dithcull  art 
portraying  characters  in   which    no  tingt 
feature  is  extruvogaully  overcharged. 

if  we  have  expounded  the  law  sounJIyJ 
we  can  have  no  diiliculty  in  applying  it  t< 
the  particular  case  before  us.  Aladar 
D'Arbluy  has  left  us  scarcely  any  thing  bi 
humors.  Almost  every  one  of  her  ni 
and  women  has  some  one  propensity  d^ 
veloped  tu  a  morbid  degree.  In  Cecilia,  ft 
example,  Mr.  Delvile  never  opens  his  lij 
without  some  allusion  to  his  own  birth  at 
station  ;  or  Mr.  Briggs,  without  some  alli 
sion  to  the  hoarding  of  money  ;  or  Ml 
Hobson.  without  betraying  the  self'indul 
gence  and  self-importance  of  a  purse-prot 
upstart ;  or  Mr.  Simkios,  without  utieiii 
some  sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose 
currying  favor  with  his  customcra  i  or  M 
Meadows,  without  expressing  apathy  at 
weariness  of  life  ;  or  Mr.  Albany,  withoi 
declaiming  about  the  vices  of  the  rich 
the  misery  of  the  poor,'  or  Mrs.  Belfiet 
without  some  indelicate  eulogy  on  her  sot 
or  Lady  Margaret,  without  indicatiiij 
ousy  of  her  husband.  Morricc 
ping,  oflicioua  imperiiueDce,  Mr.  Guspoi 
all  sarcasm,  Lady  Honoria  all  lively  prattU 
Miss  LaroUes  all  silly  prattle.  If  ever" 
dame  D'Arblay  aimed  at  more,  a»{in  the  chi 
racier  of  I^Ioucktou  we  do  not  think  ll 
she  succeeded  well. 

We  arc,   ihprefore,  forced  lo   rofuae 
Madame   D^Arblay  a  place  in  the  highei 
rank  of  art  j  but  we  cannot  deny  that,  in  tt 
rank  to  which  she  belonged,  sho  bad   fc 
equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior.     The 
riety  of  humuis  which  is  to  be  found  in  hi 
novclb  is  immense  ;  and  though  the  talk 
each  person  separately  is  monotonous,  the 
general  ciTect  is  not  monotony,  but  a  very 
lively  and  agreeable  diversity.     Her  plots 
arc  rudely  constructed  and  improhabfe. 
we  consider  them  in  themselves.     But  th( 
are  admirably  framed  for  the  purpoi^e  of  ex. 
hibiting  striking  groups  of  ecceulric  clwr-^ 
acterii,  each  governed  by  his  own  peculii 
whim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jargoi 
.ind  each  bringing   out   by  oppufition  tl 
oddities  of  all  the  rest.     We  will  give  oat 
example  out  of  rosny  which  occur  to  os. 
All  probability  is  violated  in  order  lo  bring 
Mr   Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
Mr.  Albany  into    a    room  together.      Oi 
when  we  hove  them  Ihefe,  we  soon  foi_ 
probnhility  in  the  exquisitely  ludicrous 
feet  ivhicD  is  produced  by  the  conflict 
four  old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  moooml 
nia  of  his  otfn,  each  talking  a  dialect  »f 
own,  and  each  inflaming  all  the  olhers  anew 
every  time  be  opens  his  mouth. 
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comedy,  and  indei'd  ia  comedy  which  bor- 
dered OD  farce.  But  ivc  are  inclined  to  in- 
fer from  some  passages,  botli  in  Cecilia  and 
Camilla,  thni  she  might  have  atlntnod  equal 
distiuctiuo  in  Ihc  potlietic.  \Vc  hove  form- 
ed this  jiidcnient,  Icsn  from  those  omhilious 
scenes  of  dintress  which  lie  n*?ar  the  caias- 
trophe  of  each  of  those  novels,  than  from 
some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  lender- 
nets  which  take  us  here  and  there  by  sur- 
prise. We  would  mention  as  examplo*^, 
Mrs.  Hiirt  account  of  her  little  boy^s  death 
in  Cecilia,  and  the  partin;|r  of  Sir  Hugh  Ty- 
rold  ond  Camilla,  when  the  honest  Baronet 
thinks  himself  dying. 

It  is  melancholy  lo  think  that  the  whole 
fame  of  Madainu  D'Arblny  reals  on  what  she 
did  during  the  earlier  half  of  hor  \i(o.,  and 
that  every  thing  which  she  published  du- 
ring'the  forty-three  years  which  preceded 
her  death,  lowered  her  reputation.  Yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  at  the  time 
when  her  faculties  ought  to  have  been  in 
their  maturity,  they  were  smitten  with  any 
blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
tlien  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the 
Memoirs  of  her  Father,  there  is  no  trace  of 
dotage.  They  are  very  bad ;  but  they  are 
BO,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  decay  of 
power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  thai  Madame  D'Arblay's 
ftyle  nndcrweni  a  gradual  and  most  perni- 
cio'iiT  change — a  change  which,  in  degree  at 
least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled  m  lite- 
lary  history,  and  of  which  it  may  be  useful 
lo  trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp, 
^er  early  journals,  and  the  novel  of  Eveli- 
na, her  style  was  not  indeed  brilliant  or  en- 
ereetic ;  but  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free  from 
air  offensive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Ce- 
cilia she  aimed  higher.  She  had  then  lived 
much  in  a  circle  of  which  Johntion  was  the 
centre  ;  and  she  wan  hemelf  one  of  his  most 
aahmia&ive  worshippers.  It  seems  never  in 
hare  rronicd  her  mind  that  the  style  even 
of  his  best  writings  wan  by  no  means  fault- 
)]e«a,  and  that  even  had  it  been  faulijess,  ii 
niigbt  not  be  wise  in  her  to  iraliato  it. 
Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dic- 
tionary, may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale 
of  fashionable  lif?.  Old  gentlemen  do  not 
criticise  the  reigning  modes,  nor  do  young 
gentlemen  make  love,  with  the  bnlanccd 
epithets  and  sonorous  cadence*  which,  on 
occasions  of  great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer 
may  use  with  happy  eirect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took 
ihc  Rambler  for  her   model.     Tbia  would 


not  have  been  wise  even  if  »he  could  have 
imitated  her  pattern  an  well  as  Hnwkes- 
wortb  did.  But  such  imitation  was  beyond 
her  power  She  had  her  own  stylo.  It  was 
a  tolerably  good  one;  and  might,  without 
any  violent  change,  have  been  improved  into 
a  very  good  one.  She  determined  to  throw 
it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  ia  which  she 
could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving 
an  almost  miraculous  victory  over  nature 
and  over  habit.  She  could  cease  to  be  Fan* 
ny  Burney  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  become 
Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to 
appear.  But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of 
Johnson,  though  not  always  in  the  best  taste, 
is  sometimes  eminently  happy  ;  and  the  paa> 
sages  which  are  so  verbose  as  to  be  posi* 
lively  offensive,  are  few.  There  were  peo- 
ple who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  assisted 
his  yoting  friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed 
all  its  nnesi  passages  lo  his  hand.  Tbia 
was  merely  the  fabrication  of  envy.  Miss 
Burney's  real  excellences  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real 
excellences  were  beyond  her  teach.  He 
could  no  more  have  written  the  Masquerade 
scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene,  than  she  could 
have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  ihe  Re* 
view  of  Soanie  Jenyns.  But  wc  have  not 
the  smallest  douhi  ihnt  he  revised  Cecilia, 
and  that  he  retouched  the  style  of  many 
passages-  Wc  know  that  he  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  giving  assistance  of  thi«  kind  must 
freely.  Goldsmith,  Hnwkesworih,  Boswell, 
Lord  Hailcs,  Mrs.  Williams,  were  among 
those  who  obtained  his  help.  Nay,  he  even 
corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Crabbc,  whom, 
we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When  Miss 
Burney  thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he 
promi^ted  to  give  her  his  best  counsel, 
though  he  owned  thni  he  was  not  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  advi<ie  on  maiterK  re- 
lating to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his 
little  Fanny,  when  living  in  habits  of  the 
most  alTectionate  intercourse  with  him, 
would  have  brought  out  on  important  work 
without  consulting  him  ;  and,  when  we  look 
into  Cecili.i,  we  see  such  irnecs  of  his  hand 
in  the  grave  and  elevated  passages,  as  it  is 
impossible  lo  mistake.  Before  we  conclude 
this  article,  we  will  give  two  or  three  ei- 
ainptes. 

When  next  M«damo  D'Arblsy  appeared 
before  the  world  us  a  writer,  she  was  in  a 
very  diflcreni  sitiiation.  She  would  not  con- 
tent herself  with  the  simple  English  Id 
which  Evelina  had  been  written.  She  had 
no  longer  the  friend  who,  wc  ore  confident, 
bad  polished  and  strengthened  the  etyle  of 
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Cvcilia.  She  had  to  write  in  Johnson'*  niao- 
nor  without  Johnson's  aid.  The  consp- 
qiipiice  was,  ihnl  in  Comilln  every  passnge 
which  hhe  nieant  to  be  t'mo  is  detestable  ; 
and  that  the  bouk  hos  been  eaved  from  con> 
demimtion  only  by  the  admirable  spirit  and 
force  of  those  scenea  in  which  she  was  con- 
lent  to  be  faniiliar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  aiill  deeper  descent. 
After  ihe  publication  of  Camilla,  Madnme 
D'Arblay  resided  ten  years  at  Pari».  Daring 
thoFe  years  there  nas  scarcely  any  intcr- 
cotirse  between  France  and  England.  It  wa» 
with  difficulty  that  a  short  letter  could  oc- 
caiiionally  he  transmitted.  All  Madame  D'- 
Arblay's  companions  were  French.  She  mutl 
have  written,  Apoken,  thought,  in  Krcoch, 
Ovid  exprefsed  his  fear  that  a  shorter  exile 
mtuht  hn%c  aflecicd  the  purity  of  his  Latin. 
During  a  hhorier  eiile.  Gibbon  nnleurned 
his  native  Enpli»h.  Madame  D'Arblay  had 
carried  a  bud  style  to  France.  She  brought 
back  a  style  which  we  arc  really  at  a  Ions  to 
describe.  It  i«a  surtof  broken  Johneoncsc, 
a  barbarous  patois,  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  language  of  Rasselas,  which  the 
gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  bear* 
to  the  English  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Sometimes  it  reminds  us  of  the  finest,  that 
is  to  say,  the  vilest  ports,  of  Mr.  Gait's  nov. 
els ;  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exeter 
Ilnll  ;  sometimes  of  tlic  leading  articles  of 
the  Morning  Post.  Bui  it  most  resembles 
the  pulTs  of  Mr.  Rowland  and  Dr.  Goss.  It 
matters  not  what  idess  are  clothed  in  such 
a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Ha. 
con  united,  would  not  save  a  work  so  writ- 
ten from  general  derision. 

Jt  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we 
can  enable  our  renders  to  judge  hnw  wide- 
ly Madame  D''Arb]ay*B  three  styles  difiered 
from  each  other. 

The  following  pasnege  was  wrttien  before 
•he  became  intin)ute  witli  Johnson.  It  is 
from  Evelina : — 

**  Utv  son  serins  wvabcr  in  hia  undi-rtilnndinfj, 
■nd  ojore  ny  in  hi*  tciofHT ;  but  his  -juivty  is  tiiat 
of  •  foo'i^i  overgrown  »>r)iMilbny,  t^lixi-  rnirlli 
eonsitite  in  noise  snildUtiirlmrcp.  HedmdainB  biti 
ftlkrr  for  Iiis  clo«^  sifehtion  In  liu^incKS  and  love 
of  nionr-y,  though  lie  seenis  hmifo  IT  lo  have  no 
talents  scirii I  or  grneroKity  lu  ntake  tiun  Biiperior 
to  citlit-r.  Hi*  cliirf  ileiiglit  sppiara  hi  be  m  tor- 
iiioniin|r  oml  ii<l;ciilin£  liis  rixittF.  \\h(i  in  return 
Kinl  coriltnlly  iJr)'))iBc  him.  Mn-s  Bmitgliton.  the 
I'ldo't  i!au^lit>.T,  \f  by  no  nitsn^  uj.*Iy ;  Imt  luukt 
pmui).  ill-li*ni|»ert:<*,  nt'd  conrcitrd.  Stit-  hates  the 
citj-.  itioufili  without  knowing  why;  Tor  il  is  rtisy 
tu  (ItFfOVer  slic  l)n<<  lit-^l  nrvwhrtc  rise.  Mifs 
Polly  BranuI'Iun  w  i-si'itT  pr>:iiy,  very  foolinb,  irrry 
i(ri>oraii'.  very  giddy,  and.  1  bclivvc,  Tvty  gooJ- 
iufured.'* 
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This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simple,  per' 
spicuous,  and  agreeable.  We  now  come  i« 
Cecilia,  written  during  Miss  Buruey's  iatv. 
macy  with  Johnson  ;  and  we  leav?  it  to  our 
readers  to  jndge  whether  the  fottowinf  pa*- 
Ange  was  not  at  least  correcied  by  bis 
hand : — 

"It  IS  rather  an  imsginary  than  an  aetttdctiV 
and,  though  a  deep  wound  to  pride,  Docffeacet 
morality.  Thus  have  I  Isid  oprn  to  you  my  '  ' 
h<'ari,  confi-ised  my pernltXiTie^,  Behnowl«l|redi 
vain-glor)'.  and  f-X|>o#ra  with  equal  sincerity  tlia 
Hjurces  of  my  doubts  and  the  molivrs  of  my  iiro> 
sK'ii.  But  now,  nidvcd.  Iiow  to  piocrc-d  J  kaow 
not.  The  (liOiciiitKi  which  ar^  yi-t  to  rneounler  1 
fi'sr  to  eniimrrale,  and  ibe  pflition  I  bare  to  mft 
I  bavo  (Cflfcf^  cmiragc  to  mention.  My  ramilr,  nw. ' 
taking  ambiuon  for  Itonor,  at>d  rank  fur  diff 
liarc  longed  planned  a  splendcd  connexion  for 
to  wliich.  tliongh  my  invariable  rc|iugnance 
stopped  any  odxancti',  their  wishes  and  ihcir  v» 
imnioveably  adhi-n.'.  1  am  but  Ito  certain  the 
will  now  hstin  to  no  other.  I  dread,  Ihrrrron . 
make  a  trial  where  I  despair  or  euccoft«.  I  kt 
not  hoMT  10  n»k  a  prayer  with  Utose  wboniay  sUc 
me  by  a  command." 

Take  now  a  specimen  or  Madame  D^Ai 
blay's  fater  style.  This  is  the  way  in  wbicl 
hhe  tells  us  that  her  father,  on  bis  journcj 
back  from  the  Coatinenl,  caught  tho  iheu*] 
matitim  : — 

"  lie  was  asKhuIted,  during  his  precipitated 
lurn,  by  tbn  riiiU-st  fierceness  of  wmtry  t-lcmrnt 
-ilrilL-  i  lliroii^li  which,  with  bad  accotiio<lat(oii«i 
iiinum'irablu  accidciili^  ho  brcaint.'  a  prey  to 
mcrcilf'ss  pangs  of  the  aciiir«l  « pofmodic  rheur 
ntw,  wliicti  hsn-ly  fufTiTi-d  him  lo  rtnch  bis 
i-Ti;  luii^  kdil  pitvoiisly.  it  coiilincd  him.  a  lortun^l 
prieonLT,  to  his  bed.     Huch  was  the  chick  that  af^i 
mo>t  inslanlly  curbed,  though  il  ruuld  not  ><ub4](H%| 
iht*  rising  pleasure  ol'his  btipi^e  of  entering  iipoe  , 
tii-w  ^p<■cll.■B  of  existence — that  aTsd  appiovctlreai 
iiriL'tt.tfo;  for  ittvationthebedofs!cki)i»',  i-xclnii^- 
iiig  ilie  light  wmcHof  France.  IIbIj-.  and  Giiinsny 
for  lh<--  black  and  ioalhKimc  potions  of  iht  Apiotbt' 
caries'  Hall,  writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and 
ing  wiib  fit-ry  fever,  Liiai  be  Irit  the  tall  fores  i 
that  Bubluoary  oquifioisi)  that  asitimi  evermwe 
hong  BUapvndvd  ovn  l)iv  allainnitiit  of  lotti 
uiid  iincornnion   felicity,  jtist  ea  it  is  ripcDiu* 
bur*t  forth  with  cnjoyiin.ni '." 

Here  is  a  second  passage  from  Evelina: 

»  Mrs.  Solwyn  is  very  kind  and  atTcntivp  fo  i 
She  IS  exiremely  clever.     Her  understandtng. 
riee«l>  may  be  called  mascuUne  ;  but  untbrlunatt- 
h»-r  maniieia  deaervv  the  Bamc  cpilhfi.     Foi 
rtiiidying  to  acquire  ihv  knowledge  uf  the  oili«t 
»he  has  lost  ail  the  sonnrn^  of  her  own.     In  tc 
iQ  my-tir,  liiwtvor,  as  1  havp  nritlicr  couragr" 
mclins'ton  to  Bi;;iit*  wtih  bpr,  I  havr  never  bt*; 
p<Ttiunttlly  burl  at  lu-r  wsntofgr'ntlciirsi' — n  Ttrlp 
which  iioveftlH-U-es  seems  so  ««cnlinl  n  i 
totnalf  character,  that  I  llrid  niyselrmon 
snd  !<•««  at  easo  with  a  wouiaa  who  wants  aL  Uuui  I 
do  witb  a  man.*' 
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This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind  ;  and  the 
following  passage  from  Cecilia  la  also  in  b 
food  style,  though  not  in  a  faultless  otic- 
We  uiy  with  conhdence — Either  Sam  John- 
son or  iho  Devil: — 

••  Evan  the  imperioui  Mr.  Dclrils  wu  more  iop- 
port&ble  liL-re  thnn  irt  London.  Sc4:uro  in  liis  own 
csAlfTt  hi-*  liwkeil  round  bini  n-ilh  «  priije  of  pother 
and powesBinn  wliicti  toHLnct*  whi1o<it  ewellctl  limi. 
tlia  lupcriortiy  ^'tn  iiiiili;<pt]li.-<l ;  liis  will  wns  with' 
out  control.  II'?  wu  not,  u  in  ihe  great  cajHlnl  of 
Uie  kiiintloni,  BtitTotimitsi  hj  compi/titora.  No  ri- 
talry  iliBtiirtM'd  his  peace ;  no  equality  mortified  hie 
grealneM.  All  he  saw  wer*;  eittier  vauals  of  hi« 
powert  or  ^t^sls  blinding  to  tiia  pk-asure.  He  abal. 
et)i  t}i*.'i\T(>ri't  conBidcniLtlv  the  atern  gloom  of  Uia 
haughtiocM,  and  itooll»cd  his  (iroud  luiod  by  the 
coaiiaty  of  condcawnsion.'* 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical 
flttgncity  on  this,  that  no  such  paragraph  as 
that  which  we  have  last  quoted,  can  be 
found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arbtay^a  works 
except  Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  fol- 
lowing sample  of  her  later  style: — 

"  If  beneficence  bejadg-edby  tiie  happineds  whicli 
it  diffu8f>s,  whose  claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand 
liiprhcf  tlioti  tlist  of  Mre.  Mon'ajju.  from  the  miini- 
liceaee  With  which  ah«  cuk-bratcd  h<?r  annual  fcsii- 
vol  for  those  hapless  trtiftccrs  win  perform  the 
most  abjval  offices  or  any  aiilhf>rizi'd  calling,  in  be- 
ing ititf  active  gitardJana  of  our  blazinjr  hearths  1 
Not  to  vam.glory,  thvn,  but  to  kindness  of  henrt, 
should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  iliat  aup<^rb 
charily  winch  made  its  jetty  objects,  fbr  one  bright 
tnomtng,  e^Sitc  lo  consider  Ihemselvcs  as  degraded 
outcasts  from  all  society," 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  She- 
ridan refused  lo  permit  his  lovely  wife  to 
sing  i»  public,  and  wiis  warmly  praised  on 
this  account  by  Johnson. 

**  The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame  D'Ar- 
Llay,  *'  was  Doctor  Johnson  to  have  nhetted 
aqiiiiudering  the  delicacy  of  inlei^rily  by 
nullifying  the  labors  of  talents.'* 

The  club,  Johnson's  club,  did  itself  no 
honor  by  rejecting  on  political  grounds  two 
distinguished  men,  the  one  a  Tory,  the  other 
n  Whig.  Madame  D'Arblay  tells  the  story 
thus:— "A  siiiiiliar  ebullition  of  political 
nncor  with  that  which  so  difliculity  had 
been  conquered  for  Mr.  Canning,  foamed 
over  the  ballot-box  lo  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
[Kogers." 

Ao  olTence  punishable  with  imprisonment 
is,  in  (his  language,  an  offence  "which  pro- 
duces incarceration.*'  To  be  starvea  to 
death  is,  "to  sink  from  inanition  into  non- 
entity."  Sir  Isaac  Newion  is,  "  the  develo- 
per of  the  skies  in  their  embodied  move. 
ments;'*  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  a  porty  of 
;lcvcr  people  sat  silent,  is  said  to  have  been 
id  by  the  duloess  of  a  taciturnity 


ibatf  in  the  mid^t  of  such  renowned  inter- 
locutors, produced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as 
could  have  been  caused  by  a  dearth  the 
most  barren  of  oil  human  faculties."  In 
truth,  it  13  impossible  to  look  ut  nny  page  of 
Madame  D'Arblay *s  later  works,  without 
Ending  (lowers  of  rhetoric  like  these.  No- 
thing in  the  language  of  those  jurgonists  nt 
wliotit  Mr.  GoNport  laughed,  nothing  in  the 
language  of  Sir  Sedlcy  Clurcndcl,  approach- 
es this  new  Euphuism. 

Jt  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  lilad- 
ame  D'Arblay's  memory  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  so  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  style.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  really  rendered  a  service 
to  her  reputation.  That  her  later  works 
were  complete  failures,  is  a  fact  too  notori- 
ous to  be  diDBcmblcd;  and  some  persons, 
wc  believe,  have  consequently  takeii  up  a 
notion  that  she  was  from  the  first  an  over- 
rated writer,  and  that  she  had  not  the  powers 
which  were  necessary  to  maintain  heron 
the  eminence  on  which  pood-luck  and  fash- 
ion had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  her  early  popiilority  was  no 
more  than  the  just  reward  of  di^ti^guished 
merit,  and  would  never  have  undergone  an 
eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content  lo  go 
on  writing  in  her  mother.tongue.  If  she 
failed  when  she  quitted  her  own  province, 
and  attctiipied  to  occupy  one  in  which  she 
had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this  reproach  is 
common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  diolinguish- 
ed  men.  Newton  failed  when  he  turned 
from  the  courses  of  the  slurs,  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apocalyptic  seaU 
and  vitiU.  Bentley  failed  when  be  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes  to  edit 
Parnilise  Lost.  Inigo  failed  whf^n  he  ai- 
tcmpted  to  rival  the  0  olhic  churches  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Wilkie  failed  when  he 
took  it  into  bis  head  that  the  Uliod  Fiddler 
and   the   Kent-day    were    unworthy  of  his 

Cowers,  and  challenged  competition  with 
lawrcnce  as  a  portrait-painter.  Such  fail- 
ures should  be  noted  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity;  but  they  detract  little  from  the 
permanent  reputuiion  of  those  who  have 
really  dune  great  things. 

Yet  one  wurd  more.  It  is  not  only  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame 
D*Arblny's  early  works  that  she  is  entitled 
(o  honorable  mention.  Her  appearance  is 
nn  important  epoch  in  our  literary  history. 
Evelina  was  the  first  tale  written  by  a  wo- 
man, and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life 
<ind  inBimcrs,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live. 
The  Female  Quixotte  is  no  exception.  That 
work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit  when 
considered  a*  tt.^N\\A«ii\«\»i'3XWi\w\i««A~  - 
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but,  if  we  eoitiiidfr  it  os  a  picture  of  life 
and  manners,  uc  mufti  pronounce  it  more 
ab»urd  tlian  any  of  the  romancea  which  ii 
was  il^aigiicd  lo  ridicule. 

Indeed,  inoHt  ut*  the  popular  Dorela  which 
preceded  Ereiinn,  were  such  as  no  lady 
would  Lu\x'  written  ;  and  many  of  ihem 
were  iiuch  as  no  lady  could  without  confu- 
aioQ  own  that  nhc  had  read.  The  very  name 
of  uovel  wan  held  ia  horror  among  r«li. 
gious  people.  In  decent  faniilieit,  which  did 
not  profess  extraordinary  Hflnclity,  there 
was  a  ilrong  feeling  againitt  aJI  such  works. 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  yenrs 
before  Evefina  appeared,  spoke  the  senile  of 
the  great  body  of  sober  fathrr»  and  hus- 
bands, wlicu  he  proni'unccd  the  circulating 
library  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical 
knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
the  grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil 
from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  noreliat, 
having  little  character  to  lose,  and  having 
few  readers  among  serious  people,  took, 
without  scruple,  liberties  which  id  our  ge- 
neration seem  almost  incredible. 

Miss  Burncy  did  fur  the  English  norel 
what  Jeremy  Collier  did  for  tlie  English 
droraa  j  and  she  did  it  in  a  better  way.  She 
first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be  written  in 
which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar 
life  of  London  might  be  eithibilcd  with 
great  force,  and  with  broad  comic  humor, 
and  which  yet  bhould  not  contain  a  single 
line  incoDsifttent  with  rigid  morality,  or  even 
with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the 
reproach  which  lay  oo  a  most  useful  and 
delightful  species  of  composition.  She  vin- 
dicated the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  etjual 
share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  women  have  followed 
io  her  track.  At  present,  thu  uurcls  which 
wo  owe  to  English  ladies,  form  no  small 
part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country. 
No  class  of  works  is  more  honorably  dis- 
tinguished by  fine  observation,  by  grace,  by 
delicate  wit,  by  pure  morol  feeling.  Seve- 
ral among  [lie  sucuuaHors  of  Madame  D*Ar- 
Way  have  equalled  her  ;  two,  we  think,  hare 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  eurposBcd,  gives  her  an  additional 
claim  to  our  respc-vt  and  gratitude;  for  in 
truth  we  owe  to  her,  not  only  Evelma,  Ce- 
cilia and  Camilla,  but  also  MausCcId  Park, 
and  the  Absentee. 
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That  oar  ground  o(  quarrel  with  the  Chi- 


nese was  not  such  a*  should  satisfy  rrsuia- 
able  and  con»cieDiiou«  minds,  has,  we  be> 
lioTc,  been  very  generally  fell,  and  we  he»- 
itated  not,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  Jeelsn 
that  we  wore  ourselves  under  that  pvraua- 
sion.  By  the  bungling  incapacity  of  oar 
Whig  rulers  we  were  involved  in  a  «erieii  of 
angry  disputes  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
by  whom  the  trade  in  opium  was  inierdici- 
ed,  and  who  sought  to  enforce  their  inter. 
diet  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  T'r- 
cnn  be  no  doubt  ivlmierer  that  onr  •-... 
ffling  merchants  persevered  ia  the  forbiJ- 
dcn  tralfic,  long  after  an  nuihoritatire  de- 
nouncement of  It  had  been  ofTicially  proiaul* 
catcd,  which  ought,  in  alt  prnprirty  to  havf 
been  treated  with  rcppect.  Under  ibe  oM 
system  of  trade,  as  in  operation  daring  tkt 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Compiiny.dua 
proviiion  would  have  been  made  against  any 
mfroction  of  anbsi<iting  regulations.  Bat 
under  the  new  system  of  free  trade,  then 
was  no  power  in  the  superintendent  to  «]• 
crci»e  any  effective  control  over  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  who  were  ntl  loo  intern  upon 
private  gain  lobe  much  concerned  for  the 
public  safety.  Accordingly  the  work  of 
smuggling  went  pcrscTeringly  on.  Th« 
Canton  river  was  crowded  with  Te«wli 
which  only  awaited  their  opportunity  to 
land  their  perniciousdrug  upon  the  Chinese 
shores;  until  the  extreme  measure  n-^s re- 
solved on,  of  surrounding  ihc  building  in 
which  our  r0»tdcnts  resided,  and  comfieliinf 
them,  under  a  threat  of  aUrraiion,  or  etrs 
some  more  ignorainious  death,  to  dclirer  up 
all  the  opium  of  which  they  were  ihr  prrpn 
etors  in  the  river,  and  loplodye  thcm^olvfi 
against  persevering  in  a  irnific  which  bad  m 
deservedlv  incurred  his  colu«tia]  majesi/'i 
high  displeasure. 

It  is  then,  wc  think,  demon&tral|vt)| 
clear,  that  had  a  prudent  and  provident goi 
ernmont  directed  our  councila,(he  opjoi 
disputes  would  either  never  have  occurrH 
or  have  been  easily  settled  without  pr«ccl 
ing  to  open  war. 

Undoubtedly  what  now  occurred  rcndc 
ed  a  vindication  of  our  outraged  (nervtuiit 
criminal  though  ihepr  may  have  hota^i 
ter  of  stale   necessity.     No  naltoo  ■ 
Kubmtt  to  such  an  insuh   without 
because  no  nation  could  snbrnfl   to  mrh  an 
inxult  with  safety.     It  wac,  ' 
pensably  nccessar)*   that   iIi  t] 

China  should  be  made  to  feel  tb< 
posaeaaed  of  a  powtr  of  aelf-tio. 
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■nd  accordingly  an  armameDt  was  des- 
patched by  wtiicli  it  waa  lioped  an  impres- 
sion woulci  have  been  made,  such  as  must 
speedily  bring  his  celestial  majesty  lu  rea- 
aon,  aod  compel  such  an  acknowledgmeni 
of  the  injuries  which  we  had  auoiainmJ,  an 

«iekt  compeosate  the  individaal  tiuflerers, 
Jsatisfy  the  national  honor.  Bui  altbougli 
a  Whigs  liavo  shown  themselves  dexter- 
ous enough  in  getting  into  a  qiinrrel,  they 
Sre  not  so  dcxtcrouit  in  getting  uut  of  it. 
a  war,  if  such  it  inny  be  called,  as  prose- 
ed  by  them,  consisted  in  a  paltry  nib- 
lling  at  the  extremilius,  instead  o(  striking 
boldly  at  the  heart  of  the  empire.  The  only 
creditable  measure  which  hus  underiakeo, 
that  of  the  »>iege  of  Canton,  was  frustrated 
at  the  Very  moment  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  successful,  by  Mr.  Superin- 

tdcnt  Elliot,  superseding  the  military  au- 
nties, and  con&eniing  to  spare  the  city 
a  ransom.     This  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
itistance   in  British   history  in  which  our 

tny  have  appcnred  in  the  character  of 
ccaneers.  Well!  no  proper  impression 
L5  mode  upon  the  Chinese.  Two  misera- 
ble years  passed  away,  and  the  war  seemed 
DO  nearer  lo  its  close  than  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning. Our  lime,  and  our  means,  and  our 
patience  were  being  consumed  in  dribbling 
and  driftless  hostilities,  in  which  frightful 
maaaacre  was  productive   of  no  results; 

ten  providentially  a  clmngc  of  govem- 
D(  took  place,  by  which  the  conduct  of 
war  was  transferred  to  other  hands,  and 
it  was  thenceforth  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  vigor  which  has  brought 
it,  aa  we  have  seen,  to  a  successful  tertnina- 
tion. 

Under  the  Whigs,  neither  were  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at  of  viiiil  importance,  nor  were 
the  means  provided  adequate  to  hostilitica 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  such  aa  it  was  indis- 
pensjble  we  should  adopt,  if  we  hoped  to 
make  any  serious  impression  upon  tfie  Oii- 

Kae  empire-  Under  the  Conservative  gov- 
Rmeni,  both  these  defects  were  remedied, 
tc  acene  of  hostilities  was  proposed  to  be 
changed,  the  great  river  Yang-lse*Kiang,  and 
the  great  cities  upon  its  banks,  being  now 
our  principal  objects ;  and  the  force,  both  by 
^k1  and  sea  was  considerably  more  than 
^pnbled,  and  timi  nt  the  vcr^'  time  when  the 
Ikwssacre  in  AfTghanistan  might  well   have 

I'ven  to  our  pn-purotionH  a  pause,  until  we 
hroed  what  its  effect  would  he  upon  our 
■urity  in  the  rest  of  India.  But  at  that 
Hag  moment  the  prime  minister  was  not 
inting  (o  the  interettt  of  England  or  to  his 
own  fume.  The  Chinese  armament  was 
augmented.     It   floated  in  grandeur    upon 
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the  majestic  waters  which  flow  hy  the  walls 
of  the  principal  cities  in  China.  Demonsira- 
lion  after  demonstration  was  made,  ivhich 
proved  but  too  clearly  that  the  troops  of  his 
celestial  majesty  could  not  meet  us  in  mor> 
tnl  combat.  Victory  after  victory  was  won, 
town  after  town  was  taken.  And  when,  at 
length,  we  were  about  to  storm  the  city  of 
fVankin,  a  flsg  of  Iruce  was  sent  forward 
which  caused  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
the  terms  ofa  peace,  which  we  were  in  a  con- 
dition lu  dictate,  were  very  soon  agreed 
upon,  to  which  his  celestial  majesty  has 
signified  his  assent,  and  which  will,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  be  duly  ob- 
served. 

It  is,  we  confesjt,  a  relief  to  our  feelings, 
that  this  miserable  war  is  ot  an  end.  The 
butchery  of  a  helplens  and  feeble-minded 
race,  however  it  may  have  been  justified  by 
a  dire  necessity,  could  not  have  been  other 
than  most  painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  brave 
and  a  Christian  people.  Never,  we  devoutly 
pray,  may  it  be  our  lot  to  bear  of  such  again. 
But  our  readers  would  be  verymurh  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  that  all  the  hostility 
which  we  experienced  in  that  country  was 
of  the  despicable  character  that  it  has  been 
represented.  Wherever  we  met  the  Tartar 
troops,  they  fought  like  brave  and  skilful 
warriors,  who  only  required  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war,  as  we  understand  it,  to  make 
a  powerful  defence  against  any  invaders. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  has  had  a  far  more  diflicnit 
task  to  perform  than  any  for  which  the  pub- 
lic here  have  given  him  credit.  He  has  had 
to  conduct  alibis  operations,  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  ihut  iaicliigence  which,  upon 
any  other  theatre  of  warfare,  must  be  sure 
to  be  found.  And  while  he  could  only  de- 
pend npon  his  own  personal  obfervution,  or 
that  of  his  immediate  staff,  for  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  might  deem  it  prudent  to 
adopt,  we  are,  wc  believe,  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth  when  we  say,  that  most  of  his 
recoiKioisances  were  niHde  on  foot,  and 
without  being  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
country  on  horseback.  His,  therefore,  has 
been  a  most  anxious  and  diflicult  part.  And 
having  performed  his  duty  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  we  do 
confess  our  diBappointmcnt  that  the  meagre 
honor  of  a  baronetcy  is  to  be  his  only  re- 
ward. 

Some  of  the  private  letters  which  we  bare 
«ec;n  represent  the  troops  as  sufieringfrom 
the  heal  of  the  wealher,  and  from  cholera, 
and  also  as  laboring  under  an  insudiciency 
of  proper  animal  food.  They  were  living 
for  tome  time  upon  old  goats  i  all  the  ani- 
mals of  a  belter  description  being  driven, 
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})y  John  Chinamnn,  at  tlieir  apprnnch,  "  over 
the  hills  and  far  nuay."  One  btaclc  regi- 
ment i«  said  10  h«VL'  bchnrcd  very  111  inrfeed, 
being  brought  wiih  the  grentest  ijifficuliy 
intu  actioD,  alihougli,  when  the  fight  wns 
over,  they  were  always  the  foreraost  in 
phinfter- 

Another  gives  a  lamentable  account  of 
the  cunsternation  anil  the  sufierings  of  the 
wretched  Chinese ;  the  women  of  rank 
rushing  in  crotids  to  escape  through  the 
^tea  into  the  open  country  ;  their  small  feet 
Bcarcely  sufficing  to  lake  them  over  any 
obstacle :  some  with  children  in  their  arms, 
who  had  never  before  known  tvhnt  it  was 
to  encounter  the  inclemency  of  the  ele* 
ments ;  and  rushing  wildly  they  knew  not 
whither.  All  they  knew  was,  that  certain 
death  awaited  them  if  they  remained  be- 
hind. For  the  Toriar  chiefs,  in  sullen  des- 
peration, feeling  their  overthrow  complete, 
were,  on  all  sides,  iramolniing  their  wives 
and  children,  and  rushing  upon  self-des- 
truction !  Alas !  alas !  such  are  the  calam- 
ities of  war  !  How  deeply,  then,  should  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  over!  And  how  sedulously 
should  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
obliterating  from  the  minds  of  this  unhappy 
people  the  rcracmbrunco  of  the  miseries* 
which  ive  have  caused  them,  and  of  laying 
such  a  foundation  for  mutual  confidence 
and  esteem,  that  henceforth  we  may  only 
be  known  to  each  other  by  oa  latcrcbange 
of  reciprocal  advantages. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  best  authorities, 
ibe  gross  revenue  of  China  mny  be  cstitnal- 
ed  at  ohont  fifty-six  millions  sterling  anno- 
oily.  Of  This,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  mil- 
lions finds  its  way  to  Pekin  ;  the  ditVerence 
romaiiiing  in  the  provinces,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  their  internal  administration. 

The  entire  extent  of  cultivated  land  is 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  ninety-six 
millions  of  I^^gli!ih  acres  ;  and  of  these  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  subdivided  into  tittle  plots 
of  one  or  two  acres,  which  are  generally' 
cultivated  by  the  personal  labor  o(  the  oc- 
cupantjt,  not,  indeed,  with  all  the  skill  which 
in  Knglund  or  Scotland  may  be  seen,  but 
with  an  exact  and  scrupulous  husbandry, 
unknown  eveo  there,  or  in  any  other  pan 
of  Europe. 

The  standing*  army,  or  what  is  called 
such,  is  chiefly  composed  of  individuals  or 
the  Tartar  race,  who  have  lands  allotted  to 
them,  which  they  hold  by  a  species  of  feu- 
dal tenure,  and  for  which  they  are  bound  to 
render  military  service.  They  amount  to 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
men,  who,  if  tbe'it  discipline  was  ct^uM  lo 
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their  valor,  would  be  found  rery  formida- 
ble assailants. 

And  here  it  is  our  decided  persuasion 
ihnt  that  trade  in  opium,  which  has  cnuKcd 
till  these  troubles,    should   cease.     It  vu. 
right,  perhaps,  thai  no  stipnlaiiun  retpecl 
ing  it  (.hould  have  been  permitted  to  hod  ifj| 
way  into  the   late  treaty;  but  not  the  In 
should  it  be  our  endeavor  to  meet  the  wisl 
es  of  the  Chinese  government    upon  tkatl 
subject,  ond   to   show  them  that   what  we 
would  not  do  upon  compulsion,  we  were 
yet  ready  to  do  of  our  own  free  will,  ond  ii 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  morality  sal 
justice.     It  is  impossible  that  such  condnf' 
on  our  part  should   not  produce  a  powerfd 
effect  upon  such  a  people.     It  would  shoi 
them  that  when  all  terrors  of  human  ri< 
tcnce  were  set  at  naught,  there  was  a  Poi 
er  to  which  we  held  ourselves   amenibla] 
and   it  could  not  but  powerfully  aid  us 
the    inculcation    of    those    moral     lesMi 
which  we  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  destined  i 
teach  them,  to  see  that  we  ourselves  s] 
not  unmindful    of    the    divine    ini»trucli( 
which  they  convey. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  oor  eoi 
try  as  occupying  the  commanding  positit 
which  it  has  at   present   obtained,  withal 
feeling  that  there  are  high  moral  and  rel 
gious  purposes  to  be  answered  by  its  pr 
emioei:cc  and  its  exaltaiioti.     Fur  the 
time,  ia  the  history  nf  the  world,  from  ilirf 
to  four  hundred  millions  of  human  bcin| 
who  have   hitherto  been  a  world   to  tbei 
selves,  and   lived  in  as   great  a   seclusii 
from  the  rest  of  mankindas  if  they  oc< 
pied  another  planet,  .ire  brought  into  c< 
tact  and  alliance  with  an  European  poxti 
peculiarly  calculated  from  it^  position  ai 
influence,  to    impart  to   them    the    saviil 
truths  of  the  gospel.     A  wise  governmei 
upon  whom  such  a  rcfpon»tbiUty  dfvolvf 
f»ht)uld  deeply  pondi'r  how  this  mny  best 
dono.     Never  did  an  occasion  ari&e   ui 
which  a  British  ministry  had  more  neet 
anxious  and  prayerful  meditation.    It  woi 
answer  no   good   purpose   to    let    )oo«ff] 
dlght  of  heady  missionarief,  w*bose  kot 
ledge    might  bear   no  proportion  to  tfat 
conlidcncp,  and  whose  zeul  might  infinite 
exceed    their    discretion.     If   the    blei 
work  nf  evnngeli:tatinn  should  meet  in  tl 
country  with  any  serious  obsiruction,  we 
confidently  predict  that   it  will   ori&e  from 
the  contentious  jarrings  of  niiitunlly  hosti 
zealots,  by  whose  bickerings  the   c-bum> 
the  gospel  will  he  scandalized.    For  dtdtj 
ent  must  be  the  course  which  may  br 
tended  by  any  solid  or  permanent  adt 
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The  pcculjnritiea  of  that  country,  in  a 
moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  arc,  a 
fiemi-skcpticisrii  or  raiionnliBm  oii  thv  pari 
of  ihe  learned,  nod  on  the   part  of  ihe  \-uI- 

far,  a  chitdisli  and  grovelling  KUpcratition 
ut  tUis  important  diHiinction  is  to  be  ob- 
served^ ibai  their  priexis,  or  Bonzes,  pos- 
sess DO  raak  or  property,  as  ia  the  oiber 
eastero  countries,  and  sre  entirely  depend- 
etit  upon  the  alms  of  the  people,  for  their 
subsistence.  They  ore,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  begging  friars;  and  their  resemblance, 
both  in  dress  and  cerecnonies,  to  that  class 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  so  great, 
that  at  a  short  distance  the  one  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  oilier.  The  people,  how- 
ever, are  curious  and  inquisitive  respecting 
the  arts,  and  the  belief  and  the  customs  of 
strangers;  and  %vould,  we  believe,  more 
readily  admit  the  approaches  of  Judicious 
and  intelligent  missionaries  than  any  other 
of  the  nations  of  the  oast.  The  principal 
diHicuIly  would  consist  in  overcoming  the 
inveterate  avcreion  which  is  entertained  by 
the  chief  mandarins  to  novelties  of  any  de- 
scription In  religion  or  government;  and 
by  whom  hitherto  all  such  inculcation  of 
new  notions  as  might  lead  to  the  subver- 
lioo  of  ancient  u«igcs,  have,  with  a  stern 
and  vindictive  jealousy,  been  proscribed. 

But  not  the  less  do  we  conceive  it  to  be 
the  duly  of  a  Christian  gorerniiienl,  brought 
as  we  have  been,  for  the  first  lime,  into 
such  close  contact  with  this  ancient  and 
most  peculiar  people,  to  labor  with  earnest- 
ness for  their  conversion  to  the  Iruc  faith. 
The  influence  lo  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded as  imposing  a  check  upon  ihe  free 
circulation  of  new  opinions,  is  one  which, 
under  diflerent  circuiiislances,  may  be  made 
IQ  operate  for  our  advantage.  If  we  can 
only  succeed  in  exciting  their  respect  for 
our  attainments  in  the  physical  S4:icncei!, 
and  establishing  our  superiority  to  iheui- 
selres,  a  very  great  harrier  will  he  removed 
to  the  coniiuunicalion  of  thit  better  know- 
leduc  which  may  profit  ihcm  both  in  time 
aDcTeiernity.  Iiwasthusihat  the  Jesailssuc- 
ceedcd  in  establishing  that  influence  which 
al  one  time  proceeded  to  an  extent  thai 
enabled  them  to  send  their  missionaries 
through  olmosi  every  purl  of  this  extensive 
empire.  They  taught  iheir  philosophers  to 
rectify  the  calendar,  and  we  owe  to  them  some 
of  the  best  maps  by  which  the  inietior  of 
this  country  is  laid  down.  Under  their 
auspices,  Christianity  such  as  they  teach, 
b«came  very  extensively  difTuficd,  untd  ibc 
jealousy  of  the  orders  lo  whom  we  before 
alluded  was  aroused,  when  proscription  and 
persecution  ensued,  by  which  the  further 


spread  of  Gospel  leaching  was  clTeetually 
prevented. 

There  slill,  however,  exists  in  the  coun- 
try a  remnant  who  profess  the  Christian 
faith,  albeinn  an  ndoltcrnied  form,  in  which 
it  may  be  doubtful  wlielher  Cbristinniiy  np* 
proaches  nearer  to  heuibenism,  or  heathen- 
ism to  Christianity.  A  beginning,  at  alt 
events,  has  been  made,  which  mny  be  im- 
proved upon  by  the  more  scripturally-in- 
siructcd  disciples  of  a  better  syttiem.  In 
the  year  1810,  ibe  following  staienient  was 
made  to  SirCeorge  Si&unton  by  the  Rev.  J. 
U.  Marchini,  '^of  the  actuul  condition  of 
tbe  converts  in  China." 

BWmp*.  MUalnB-  NMivr    Cvnverti. 
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That  the  Jesuits  will  again 
regain  their  ground  in  that 
nothing  be  left  by  them  undone  lo  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  so  darling  an  object, 
it  would  argue  a  criminal  ignorance  of 
iheir  history  and  their  character  lo  doubt. 
The  frauds  which  they  have  already  prac- 
tised upon  the  good  people  of  China,  (and 
which  huvc  been  delected  and  exposed  with 
so  much  consttinmnie  nbility,  by  Dr.  Wall 
in  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  on  the 
nnciu'nt  orthography  of  the  Jews,)  arc 
amongst  the  most  singular  nnd  dexterous 
of  their  devices,  in  which  the  end  has  been 
always  held  to  justify  the  moans,  for  up- 
holding the  cause  of  truth  by  the  aid  of 
delusion.  Their  fnlsilication  of  ancient 
Chinese  records  waa  admirably  oolculated 
to  give  an  air  of  hoar  anli(|uity  to  the  sya* 
torn  of  which  they  were  the  advocates. 
The  oracles  were  thus,  as  it  were,  made  to 
give  lying  responses  in  favor  of  theChriatiaD 
revelation  ;  nnd  evun  the  papal  auihority 
was  thus  made  to  seem  so  vcncroble,  that 
Doctor  Wiseman  has  not  hesitated  lo  avail 
himself  of  an  evidence  in  its  favor  which 
wns  so  sufTicient  and  so  unsuspicious,  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  ihat  worthy  Komanist, 
it  could  not  be  resisted.  Alas!  for  the 
doctor's  ontiquarian  reputation.  Doctor 
Woll  has  cruelly  demolished  the  foundation 
on  which  it  wns  built;  and  shown  iostead| 

•  £>Jiiiburg;l)Cstuiet  Libcaif,  vot.  ivt-.^^.Vo'b. 
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an  amount  of  pcrsereriDg,  syatemRtic,  nnd 
unscrupulous  fraud,  such  as  the  father  of 
lies  could  alone  huve  suggested.  But  even 
this  oxpusurc  will  not  dcler  from  similar  at- 
tempts at  the  preBent  day,  if  any  hope  might 
be  thereby  anordcd  of  accomplishing  simi- 
lar objects.  The  creatures,  we  may  be  very 
sure.  *'  wilt  be  at  their  dirty  work  again. 

Nor  have  Protestant  missionaries  been 
altogether  idle.  In  IH07,  Mr.  Morisson  was 
•ent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  devoted  liimnelf  to  the  work  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  w-ith  a  wise  and  un- 
tiring perseverance  that  was  not  long  un- 
rewarded. He  (irsi  made  hiutself  complete 
tnanter  of  iho  language  i  then  imparted  oral 
instruction  in  ttie  tniihii  of  Chrittianity  to 
aucb  as  could  be  induced  to  receive  it;  af- 
terwards lie  proceeded  to  translate  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Chinese  language,  and  to  compile,  for  the 
use  of  European  students,  a  Chinese  and 
English  dictionary,  by  which  all  future  mie- 
giouaries  must  be  greatly  aided.  He  then 
conceived  the  noble  project  of  a  college,  in 
which  the  English  might  learn  whatever  was 
curious  oc  valuable  in  the  literature  of  Chi- 
na, and  the  Chinese  whatever  was  most  wor* 
thy  of  atientiun  in  the  science  and  the  learn- 
ing of  Europe.  Lo  1818,  the  foundation 
stone  of  this  college  was  laid  at  Malacca, 
and  notwithstanding  the  diHicullies  through 
which  it  has  had  to  struggle,  its  limited 
means,  and  the  short  time  during  whieli  it 
has  been  in  operation,  ita  usefulness  has 
been  sufTicientJy  proved  to  render  it  very 
desirable  that  its  advantages  should  be  ex- 
tended- 

We  can  now  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
with  a  certainty  that  our  laws,  our  literature, 
our  philosophy,  and  our  religion,  wilt  be  re- 
garded by  Its  learned  men  with  a  respect 
and  au  interest  of  which  they  never  deemed 
ihem  worthy  before.  Is  it  not  important 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  our  new 
faciliticii  to  present  to  them  our  attainments 
as  an  iDielleciual  nation^  in  an  aspect  ivhich 
may  draw  their  special  notice,  and  compel 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  vast  superiority 
to  ihemselvcii  1  Wo  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  respect  thus  inspired  would 
lead  to  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  we  rest  the  trnth  of 
our  divine  religion,  which  could  hare  but 
one  result,  namely,  that  they  were  iofmitely 
stronger  than  any  which  could  be  pretended 
in  favor  of  their  own.  Wo  look  not,  of 
course,  to  any  sudden  influx  of  moral  or  re- 
yig'ioat  light-  In  such  a  country,  prejudice 
•P^  nad  habit  must  Jong  oppose  an  oW'm%Vc  te- 
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sislanee  to  the  knowledge  by  which  loveit^ 
rate  error  would  be  detected  and  remove 
But  by  establishing  a  respect  for  our  iut 
lectunl  pre-emineucc,  we  would  best  Inst 
a  respectful  attention  to  the  records  of 
spiration,  a  faithful  reception  of  which' 
sure  to  lead  tu  that  godlines-f  that  is  prof 
able  for  all  things,  and  which  has  the 
mise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  veil  as 
that  which  is  to  come. 

Nor  is   there,  in  the  habitable  glubc,^ 
country  in  which   impressions  once  mi 
upon  the  learned  are  so  easily  stamped  uj 
the  people.     The  whole  empire  may  be 
to  he  one  vast  school,  in  which  the  pet 
are  compelled  to  pass  through  a  ccrtato 
scribed  course  of  learn  ing,accordingloti 
proficiency  in  which  their  promotion  to 
lions  of  dignity  and  emolument  is  deteri 
ed.     The  lettered  class  thus  constitute 
aristocracy  of  the  empire.     Despotic  as 
emperor  is,  he  could  not  disregard  the  ci 
stitution  which  thus  prescribes  to  leomi 
and  ability  its  appropriate  reward,  wttbi 
shocking  the   prejudices  of  all  the  bett 
classes  of  his  subjects  to  a  degree  by  whi^ 
his  throne  would  bo  endangered.     Hi«  foi 
tionaries,  through  all  their  ramifications,  ti 
therefore,  individuals  who  would  naturaf 
under  any  circumstancc»,  exercise  an 
portant  influence  upon  public  opinion. 
are  the  elite  of  Chinese  society  j  the  pi 
ding  minds  by  whom  the  masses  arc  gorci 
ed.     And  once  let  them  be  instructed 
sound  philosophy,  and  they  must  be  sp< 
ly  indoctrinated  in  divine  truth,  which 
very  forms  of  their  despotism  would  em 
them  to  inculcate  upon  those  placed  ond 
their  authority  with  a  persuasive  iofliKi 
that  could  not  long  be  resisted. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  most  de»irab1e, 
college,  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  sboi 
be  established,  by  means  of  which  every  i 
telligcnt  Chinese    might   Bc<iuoint    biuii 
with  the  arts  and  the  frciencesin  the  adi 
ced  state  to  which  they  have  at  present 
tained  in  Europe  1     Would  it  not  be  a  bl 
^d  thing  if  the  first  fruits  of  English  col 
merce  were  devoted,  lot  us  lathor  say  c< 
aecrated,  to  such  nn  object  X     By  so  doi) 
we  should  most  fittingly  atone  for  the 
lamitics  which  we  have  already  cam 
people  to  suffer;  and  best  approve  oi 
worthj'  of  that  divine  protection  by 
we  have  been  so  signally  favored.   Aa 
ly  our  successes  have  not  been  permlit 
merely  that  we  might  be  enriched   by 
grubbcry  of  commercial  gain.     Other 
higher  objects  have  been  contemplated  | 
the  lofty  pre-eminence  to  which,  as  a  ni 
^>N«V\a.'<tQ  ^^Q«a  conducted.     If  wc  bara 
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broaght  into  conlact  with  this  moit  nncJent 
of  cmfiircB,  after  a  rashioo  that  ensures  lu 
u*  0  moral  influence  over  it,  which  no  other 
niitian  hns  ever  yet  poftfteHneH,  we  miiy  he 
perfectly  sure  that  nil  this  hns  been  ordered, 
not  for  the  purpose  o[  Brumt*gr^'ti^ingKag- 
^^nd^  bat  for  the  purpose  of  Chrisltaiiizing 
China.  It  therefore  welt  beeomea  our  ru- 
lers to  consider  how  we  may  he  prDfilable 
to  lucha  people  la  one  scnec,  qh  well  as  how 
we  may  mnke  a  profit  Of  ihein  in  another; 
and  to  do  whatever  in  them  ties  to  make 
the  vast  exlcnsioD  which  will  now  be  given 
to  our  Irarle  in  the  East,  contribute  lo  the 
diflfuston  of  ihni  light,  and  the  e*inb1ishment 
of  that  truth,  to  which  we  ourselves  are  in- 
debted for  the  priceless  blessing  of  pure 
and  undeliled  religion. 

Never  did  an  opportunity  present  itself 
by  which  a  Britiiti  minister  might  be  so 
beneficially  stgnnlized,  as  that  which  now 
opens  to  this  great  empire-  Sir  Robert  Peel 
may  now  lay  the  foundation  of  a  reputation 
such  as  would  endure  and  be  acclaimed  by 
countless  millioDs  in  the  far  cast,  when  Kng- 
land  herself  may  be  numbered  amongst  the 
departed  nations;— and  that,  without  in  the 
slighteet  dej:ree  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
those  mercantile  arrangements,  which  may 
be  necessary  tor  the  furtherance  of  strictly 
commercial  objects.  A  smalt  per  centage 
upon  our  profits  would  abundantly  suffice 
for  the  establishment  of  sucli  a  collegiate 
institute  as  that  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  has  l>een  already  tried 
(though  upon  a  small  scale,  and  at  an  incon- 
venient distance^  in  the  establisrment  at  pre* 
sent  existing  at  Slalacca.  In  China,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  our  arts  and  sciences  will 
be  the  most  effectual  heralds  of  our  faith. 
Let  them,  therefore,  be  exhibited  always  in 
company  with  it,  and  to  the  must  advantage. 
The  Chinese  arc  u  grave  and  decorous  peo- 
ple ;  ceremonial  may  be  said  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  empire.  Whatever  offends 
against  their  notions  of  dignity  and  propri- 
ety, is  sure  to  damage  the  offending  party, 
whoever  he  may  be,  in  their  estimation,  to 
a  degree  by  which  his  influence  must  be 
much  impaired.  We  would,  thorefore,  have 
religious  truth  presented  to  them  with  every 
accompnnimeni  by  which  it  mny  be  most 
cffcciunlly  recommended-  Already  they 
hare  been  compelled  to  do  involuntary  hom- 
age to  our  arms  j  let  that  l>e  a  precursor,  as 
it  were,  to  an  acquaintance  with  our  arts; 
aitd  directly  they  are  convinced  of  our  vast 
intellectual  superiority,  and  in  proportion  as 
ihey  arc  persuaded  that  wo  seek  "not  theirs 
but  thorn,*'  the  fields  will  begin  to  be  white 
for  the  harvest. 


Nor  would  the  establishment  of  moral  in- 
fluence nmon^st  our  traders  in  the  Eost  be 
ony  let  or  hinderance  to  the  profliable  pur- 
suit of  an  honorable  commerce,  but  might, 
on  the  contrary,  greatly  conduce  thereunto. 
The  eslttblinhmcnt  of  a  character  for  truth 
and  for  justice  ought  now,  in  the  East,  to  be 
England^s  first  object.  It  should  be  the  pre- 
mier's e«Tne9t  endeavor  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  the  impretision  nhich 
the  bungling  and  unprincipled  policy  of  his 
predecessors  must  have  made  upon  them  to 
our  disadvantage.  By  that  imprecision  uur 
trading  relation*)  were  disturbed,  and  losses 
were  incurred  which,  if  not  compensated  by 
recent  successus,  must  have  ruined  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  ond  proved  heavily 
injurious  to  us  as  a  nation.  Let,  therefore, 
every  care  be  now  taken  to  prevent,  in  fu* 
tore,  any  such  untoward  accidents  and  un- 
happy coltisions.  And  for  this  purpose,  let 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  be  created,  by 
which  the  greedy  spirit  of  commercial  gain 
may  he  controlled,  and  it  must  powerfully 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  compelling  the 
most  unscrupulous  traders  to  respect  the 
character  of  their  country  even  when  they 
are  most  careless  uf  their  own.  Thus  would 
conridenco  be  produced,  and  amity  perpetu- 
ated, by  which  our  dealings  with  that  pecu- 
liar people  would  be  rendered  most  profita- 
ble and  moKt  delightful.  There  is  a  mode, 
both  nationally  and  individually,  of  hasten- 
ing to  be  rich,  and  which  tendeth  to  pover- 
ty ;  and  this  mode  was,  under  Whig  auspi- 
ces, incontinently  pursued,  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  tho  Company's  charter,  every 
adventurer  was  privileged  to  traffic  in  the 
East.  We  have  now,  it  is  hoped,  discover- 
ed our  mistake;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  ii« 
if  ont  eiperience  should  lead  to  the  practi- 
cal adoption  of  better  maxims,  which  mny 
cause  us  to  prosecute  our  personal  ends 
with  an  habitual  and  n  reverential  reference 
to  higher  objects ;  for  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  it  IS  not  less  true  of  nations  than  of  indi- 
viduals, that  if  we  seek^^rjf  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  nil  things  per- 
taining to  our  worldly  went  will,  iu  his  own 
good  lime,  ond  by  his  gracious  Providence^ 
be  added  unto  us. 

And  England  is,  of  all  countries,  that  one 
in  which  it  moy  be  most  truly  said  that  there 
is  no  natural  repugnance  between  philoso- 
phy and  religion.  In  Italy,  and  also  in 
Trance,  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
literati  are  tinctured  wiih  ioGdelily.  And 
tho  neology  of  the  German  school  is  but 
little  calculated  to  recommend  their  philo- 
sophical divines  ns  the  cspoundcrs  of  (he 
aublitnc  and  myatetioiv*  *\wv^\.\vi.\.-^  rS.  >;&», 
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Gospel.  In  otir  country  alone  are  its  triillii 
to  be  round  free  front  the  cloudiness  of 
myi>tici£in,  and  sr>piiratc  Troin  the  grossneu 
^of  Buperstiiion  ;  and  ilicrefure  it  U  t)iat  the 
highest  niiudti  amotti;»t  Uf  both  nrc,  and 
nlwnys  have  been,  the  rcudieKt  to  acknow- 
ledge the  paramount  oulbority  of  revela- 
;iioii.  "  Some  of  your  jicoplc  here  seem  to 
'believe  in  Christinniiy/'  u-as  the  observa- 
ttOD  of  H  foreign  Romish  eceleitiastic  to 
Doctor  Robinson,  of  the  observatory  at 
Armagh,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
scientilic  nftsociation.  The  doctor  gravely 
replied,  "  Yes,  truly  ;  and  there  are  very 
few,  indeed,  of  our  scicntllic  men,  who  sr? 
philosophers,  and  wtio  are  not  Christians." 
This,  \vc  say,  furnishes  an  additional  reason 
why  England  should  address  herself  to  the 
work  of  evangelization  in  the  East,  with  on 
earnestness  proportioned  to  her  peouHiir  fit- 
ness for  such  a  tusk,  and  lite  vast  facilities 
for  its  accomplishment  which,  in  her  ex- 
tended dominion,  are  so  providentially  af- 
forded. By  other  nations,  if  religion  be 
preRenied,  i;  will  be  in  aniagonism  with 
philosophy  ;  or  if  philosophy,  it  will  be  in 
uniagoiijtim  with  religion.  Amongst  the 
cnliphtened  members  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England  alone,  the  highest  truths  of  the 
one  blend  and  commingle,  as  it  were,  with 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  other.  Ite- 
ligion  is  recognised  as  the  perfection  of 
philosophy,  even  as  philosophy  is  recog- 
nised as  the  pcrfcciion  of  reason.  They 
lead  to,  and  muttialty  support  each  other. 
The  path  is  as  the  shining  light,  lustrous  as 
''the  guluxy  in  the  bcuvens, 

*' Wliicb  lendi  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

And  the  difiicultics  attendant  upon  revela- 
tion are  found,  upon  the  most  impartial  and 
diligent  examination,  to  be  no  other  than 
those  tvhich  would  equally  militate  against 
natural  religion,  respecting  which  they  arc 
admitted  to  be  no  dilliculties  at  nil.  Lei 
us,  therefore,  bestir  ourselves  as  the  pecu- 
liar people  to  whom  this  great  tusk  bus 
r'been  specially  enjoined,  of  making  reason 
the  herald  of  faith,  and  turning  the  labors 
^  pure  science  to  the  account  of  revela- 
tion i  and  let  us  evince  our  sense  of  the 
^blessings  tvhich  we  hare  so  long  enjoyed, 
by  our  readiness  lo  extend  them  Xo,  and 
disseminate  them  amongst  the  benighted 
nntiofis,  uho  may  thus  be  led  to  recognise 
US  not  only  as  conquerors  by  whom  they 
have  been  subdued,  but  as  deliverers  by 
wliom  they  have  been  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel. 
Tho  French  paper*  have  lately  informed 
UB  that  an  nppMC.-ition  was  inatle,  ibioagU 
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Prof.  ArogD,  lo  the  Academy  of  Scicncei, 
on  the  part  of  ihe  missionary  society 
France,  who  hare  resolved  upon  esisbtri 
ing  two  biiiiliups  in  New  Zealand  and  on  il 
coasi  of  Californiii,  fr>r  such  instructionsi 
might  enable  them  to  conduct  scienti5c  i| 
vcsligalions    in    meteorology,    magneiisi 
and  analysis  of  the  air.     The  acaJemy 
jotced,   it  is  said,  thus  to  see   mi.<sionif 
zeal  connecting  itself  with  phitoiiophical  i| 
quiry.     But  if  the  a)}plicatiou  had  been  f4 
learned  men   by  whom  the  mission  mil 
be  attended,  what  must  have  been  the 
suit  in  such  a  country  as  France  1    Simj 
that  inhdclily  would  be  nssociaied  with 
ligion.     The  philosopher  would  go  pot 
mack  at  the   faith  which  the  missioniri^ 
labored  lo  leach  ;  and  instead  of  promoiit 
their  efforts  must  be  adverse  to  the  caui 
in   which   they   professed    to  be   cngaj^ 
But  how  easy  would  it  be  in  this  count 
to  supply   a  society  bent  upon  mis%iont 
purposes,  with  the  ablest- scientiGc  mc 
who  are  at  tho  some  time  the  firmest  b( 
liovcrs  in  revelation  ^    Sir  Willinni  Hamil. 
ton,  Professor  Lloyd,  Professor  AFCulbg^H 
Dr.  Wall,  Professor  Whewel,  and  a  host  d^ 
other  distinguished  names  might   be  enu- 
merated, who  are  most  devoted  ndherenti 
to  our  Established  Church,  and  by  wh 
science  is  regarded  but  as  the  handmaid 
religion!     This  it  is  to  have  a  scriptu 
church,  which  respects  antiquity,  but  re 
fences  the  Bible;  and  neither  requires^ 
the  one  hand,  the  belief  of  dojtn««  by  whr 
reason  is  outraged,  and   the  foundation 
credibility  overthrown;  nor  permits,  on 
other,  any  curious  or  carnal  questioning 
speciing  those  mysierioustruihs  which  ra 
be  received  implicitly  upon  the  autltoniy 
revelation- 
Let  England,  therefore,  not  be  forgH 
of  the  great  and  the  glorious  destiny 
which  she  has  been  existed  so  far  ahove 
the  other  nntions  of  the  world.     Let  her 
lers  be  convinced  that   lier  prosperity  a 
greatness  arc  iailmately  bound  up  wiih 
honest  endeavor  to  become  tho  enlighten 
disseminator  of   revealed    religion,   in  I 
purest  form  in  which  it  has  ever  been  p 
fessed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.     T 
Grecian  states  were  raised  tip,  and  pern 
ted  to  attain  the  pre-eminence  which  t 
enjoyed,  for  the  cultivation  of  literature 
ihc  arts  J  and  the  finished  products  of  t 
genius  and  the  skill  of  that  exquisite  peo 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  conquest  i 
the   horrors  of  slavery,  and  have  nsserl 
and  still  do  assert,  the  supremacy  of  i 
dominion  over  the  taste  and   the  imagim 
lions  of  the  moat  onltgUtetied  nations,  or 
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the  present  daf .  The  Rotabd  empire  was 
^scd  up  to  be  the  great  «eed-bed  of  law  and 
ler ;  and  tlie  laws  of  the  ten  tablcti,  and 
cade  Jiisiinian,  aru,  under  one  mudilica- 
>n  or  another,  at  this  moment  inactive  op- 
itioo  over  the  most  enhghtened  portion  of 
le   u'orld.     The  destiny  of  Great  Britain 
IB,  to  uphold  and  to  exhibit  punTied  religion, 
If  the  instruction  and  edihcation  of  distant 


(br  tha  exercise  oTmorc  coercive  restrsints.    From 

its  Btriel  af»d  schtwjwlcilgotl  stlhcrvnce  to  jiwltpr, 
il  ac«)<iirea  ths  lovn  snd  cstpctn  or  tbo  Allnmians, 
even  wlion  it  exerts  the  most  sbKnIiiIe  and  irrmpoo* 
niblu  sutbority.  Innoeence,  sumntoned  before  il 
spproscbes  without  spprehunsioa,  and  Uus  guilty, 
codvicied  and  coadtimiied,  ratire  wiibout  dacing  to 
iiiurmitf. 

*)'hr  orifrin  of  the  (iBnie  is  involvnd  in  consider* 
nbleobseuriiv-  Souw  sfiinn  thnt  it  hss  been  to  do. 


,: ,„  I  _  .L.,-.  .!,„  1 ij „c   noniin^terf  from  the  Amszons — tho  dsuihters  of 

tions ;  lo  be  thus  the  norald  messenger  ol ,  .  ,  •  -    .l      ■         ■.     *.< 

,    :,.*  .  .  ui    ■       ■     1     1      Arw.  wlio  cncsiuped  in  this  place  when    tJiey  at- 

id  tidings  to  those  who  are     lyingmdark-    ,iu.ke,i  ihe  Cecmp.sn  citad*-!;  while  oUiers  assert 


tit  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  to 

luse  the  Gospel  verities  to  shine  with  so 

ire  and  sweet  a  light,  that  their  own  in* 

^rinsic  excellence  maybe  their  all-suflicient 

recommendation.     May    she    worthily  dis- 

cborge  this  high  and  holy  duty;  may  her 

tillers  be  duly  impressed   with  their  great 
pd  solemn  re»[iuiiaibility  ;  and  may  the  new 
bids  of  commerce  which  have  been  open- 
ed by  her  arms,  be  caltivated  by  her  arts, 
^nd  enriched  and  adorned   by  that  better 
■bowledgc,  which  would  cause  the  Chinese 
Keople  to  regard  all  their   preaent  terrors 
Had  Kuflcriugs  as  the  cheap  purchase  of  the 
^eaiest  blessings  which  they  could  eojoy 
on  this  side  heaven. 
K   We  repeal  it,  a  5e)d  of  glorious  enterprise 
09  now  before  the  Briiiiih   statesinon ;  and 
never,  since   ws  were  a  nation,  did  a  con- 
juncture arise  in  which  a  minister  of  a  targe 
and  lofty  mind  had  such  an  opportunity  of 
^ombinin?  commercial  prosperity  with  mo- 
iiscrulness,  and  of  achieving  immortal 
tmo  by  stntiiping  an  impress  of  his  policy 
>0li  the  world. 


SCENE  AT  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

.itrrran  rmov  *s  ANctairTBOMiit,  Ta*TKi.LrHo 
ta  oRBicB,  TO  A.  rmiiKO  at  aoxtt. 

fiom  Chunt>«ia'a  Biluitnufli  Journal. 

In  attempting  to  furnish  you  with  au  account  of 
tbo  jodioal  f:yslem  of  Attiono,  it  may  appear  strange 
that  I  slioiild  pttsu  ovor  the  minor  coiirtf>,  and  com* 
mence  with  in*  Areopsgnn.  But  my  mind  is  so 
tolaUy  enf*mjacd  with  what  I  lately  wiineHScd  at 
tht«  rvatsrHsble  tritiunaJ,  that  1  camiot  resist  be- 
ginning where  1  more  properly  should  have  ended. 
This  Biost  august  ol  Athenian  judicotories,  com- 
posed uf  archons  of  the  most  aiiftrored  cKsmcter.  ta 
trvced  lo  thv  age  of  Cocrops.  For  its  present  coii- 
Btitntion,  howcPtTi  it  IB  mainly  indebted  to  Solon, 
who  invi^tcd  it  witliilii;  wiperinlendancft  of  moral*, 
subjecting  to  its  df^cistons  evory  NpDoies  of  immor- 
ality, as  wnll  as  crime.  As  it  displays  tho  most 
unrclosing  vigtlance  iarefonnmg  minncrr.  and 
the  greatest  firmness  m  sappressing  delinquencies 
ofsti  nggravatfd  churaclur.  it  never  applies  ptmisli- 

KM  mitil  slixhted  sdmotiilion  ai)d  menaces  call 
YoL,l.    No.  lU.  40 


thst  this  d(.>Hig[iat]on  arose  from  iLs  being  the  pisca 
wbcre  sacrifices  were  sncienlly  otfered  to  the  eoil 
of  war.  Out  the  Inilh  or  fsUtiy  of  tbe^e  and  simi- 
Isr  conjectures  is  of  iofcnor  moment ;  for  the 
celcbnty  of  the  .^rcojiapis  di'petida  on  more  im- 
portnnl  considerations — the  cbarscter  of  the  judgesi 
the  Ptjuity  of  their  decisions,  and  tlie  unliniiled 
confiduncfl  reposed  in  tbem  by  their  countrymen. 

This  tar-roiu'id  seat  of  justice  occupies  a  rocky 
emincncctsepunitedfrom  the  weilern  end  of  the 
Acropolis  by  s  hollow,  fomiing  a  communication 
between  the  northern  and  soutlimii  divisions  uf 
the  city.  The  sreo  of  the  court  i«  of  a  (|uadrangti- 
Isr  form,  snd  large  enough  to  contaio  a  vast  crowd 
ofspeclslora.  It  is  sunk  a  few  inches  lower  than 
the  rest  of  tlio  craggy  vluvation  out  of  which  it  is 
Kicavsled.  Alossy  ct|nidistant  pillars  ire  placed 
around  its  entire  extent,  intended  to  support  a  tem- 
porary covering,  should  the  inclemency  of  tlia 
wcatticr  rend'T  each  a  protection  requisite.  Tha 
seats  of  the  Areapsgiter,  filly-ono  in  numbi*r,  nre 
also  scooped  out  of  the  roch.  in  that  part  of  the 
apja  which  overhangs  ih»  city. 

A  few  nights  sgO)  my  long-cheriflbcd  desire  of 
vritm-Minga  capital  trial  at  the  Areopagus  wi» 
gratitied.     It  war,  no  doubt,  the  ideas  of  jasticc^l 
mtegrity.  snd  awe,  associated  in  my  mind  with  tba 
name  of  this  venerated  judicatory,  thst  led  me  to 
Temsrk   s  sombre  stillness  prrvtdtng  the  entire 
dayi  ominous  of  t)K)  distressing  scene  with  whichi 
its  duties  were  likely  lo  terminate.     1  could  resd*^ 
moreover,  an  exprewion  of  thwghtful  seriousness 
in  iht;  countonauoes  of  tho  Allietiians,  darkeniiu; 
and  dcvptining  as  the  eveiilful  hour  approoclieOri 
About  sunset,  individuals  from  all  p&rLd  of  AtbenaiJ 
could  be  seen  slowly  directing  their  steps  towards 
the  winding  stony  stair  that  leads  lo  Mars'  Hill. 
Business  of  every  description  becnme  suspended  by 
edict.     Onesuhjr^ct  formed  the  convcr^suon  of  all. 
The    loungers  abamloiied  their  favuritc  haiuits  ia 
Ute  sirwis  and  markeupl&ce.     Tbe  curious  and] 
interacted  were  all  procet-ding  totho  place  of  trial ; 
and  I,  although  in  violation  of  my  belter  feelings, 
soon  tuund  myself  moving  along  in  the  silent  and 

fradiwlly  incrt-aeing  BlrL-sm  uf  human  beings-  Kre 
reached  the  summit,  tho  last  fbint  stresks  of 
the  sun  hsd  for  some  time  faded  on  the  horizon, 
which  now  appeared  of  the  same  deep  blue  tint 
with  the  rest  ol  heaven.  The  moon  moved  liif;h  in 
the  serene  uky  of  Athens  in  uncloaded  brilliancy. 
My  eyes  never  rested  boforo  on  so  magnificent  a 
speotaclo.  Around  me  in  every  direction,  as  far 
as  myglancocould  pierce,  stood  citadels  of  manive 
strength,  or,  In  lighter  architecture,  mors  gracoflll 
structures,  indicating  ecience,  elegance,  aid  eaae. 
To  the  west,  and  in(;loBe[ir<>:tMiiity  to  whvn- 1  stood, 
aKMQ  the  Acto^Vvfc  Vvjv^^"«*^  ^»i^  t^w.-iweSMs*. 
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with  ttivir  ^igiiiilic  colotmadoi  and  iJomcd  rooft 
bflthcd  in  lli*;  tnoo'tligM-  Throtigli  ttio  plain  nl' 
AUienii.  Ill'-  lii>t-Uii  in  a  flood  uf  ligdr,  fitiUwticallv 
iMtcrni|iicii  by  llu  lofty  tivea  winch  ot  iittervnls 
iiilirlact.-  tiii'ir  bauj<Iia  acrou  iu  ciirrmit,  rulli-n  i\.P 
n'iiiiliii^  vuluaie  to  the  so«.  Ai  &  il»laac«  some- 
wli&l  grLatur  coulii  bu  ei-i:i)  die  three  AtiiLiimii 
tiarbonf,  etill  cruwJ- 1\  ^vitlt  tliu  H'XIb  that  htd  moii 
fur  Attica  thu  <-ti>pire  nf  lliv  Bca.  Inimeiliatcly 
bdoK  |b)'  lair  A()ion»  hcrst-lC  with  Iter  rot^s  of 
pti\icr»  nnil  COKtly  t>'iii[)li'9  I  whilfit  Iicrcnnd  ihoru 
coulil  lie  tccn  the  Hnliie  of  a  j^od  nr  f^liko  hero, 
CXcitinjr  iningJ[>d  fi'diiiffs  of  iwtrtoiism  and  vciic 
fBtioli,  H6  tboy  prtntL-iit(>d  liieinflelvea  Kuoccuivt-ty 
lo  niy  viirw,  diiuly  ducoverctj  in  llii-  silircry  ntili- 
aace.     As   I  won  conlctnplating    thi»  diveraiBed 

5roipf:ct  wilii  inienes  emolioiis  of  wondtr  and 
cliphl,  liie  £t(-rn  voice  of  a  hi-mtd  dtsvipalL-d  the 
apelT.  Tliii  officer,  in  Brcordjincp  with  a  cuotoni 
ioag  CAlabhblipd  in  Atlicns,  anitminced  to  iht.- 
amcnibli'ij  inultiiiKle  Ltmt  tlic  Artopajfilcs  hfad  Il-CL 
llio  'IVnipIe  of  TruUi,  wlifiu  titcy  were  wont,  on 
such  oi:c3£ionF,  to  a^^tmbif,  and  H'erc  on  their 
way  to  bit  iiijuil(,'nictii.  Tiif  Torincr  hinn  of  miu. 
r  ifled  voict-8  wuB  iimlAntly  Bucccfdfd  by  ibe  <}fipet<l 
•Uence-  The  ppi-et'iton',  who,  in  jgrcnipf,  wen.' 
Mgerly  di»cuesiu|j  the  ptol>abihtieH  of  condtnina- 
lion  anil  acquittal,  iinniediatcly  iirpacati'd,apid  fullni]; 
back  towftrds  thi.-  etdea  of  the  arva*  k-fl  fur  thrn; 
voiicrahli!  function  a  nnH  a  t'n-a  unmivrruplt^il  pati»- 
age.  The  Areopngilcs,  walking  in  hlngtt;  file,  witli 
their hcoila  uncovun*!,  soun  afl'^rappt^arcii,  prcccd- 
«d  by  tht>  eldest  of  tluir  number,  jbr  whom  a  cen- 
tral fieat  ia  by  law  aesif^nrd.  Up  to  this  hour,  I 
must  coiifces  thnl  I  nniiai'iicd  coinparativ^'ty  uitiiii- 
presard  by  iho  slooiny  prvliiiitoarit-s  whicli  had 
ftlroady  been  ptTturmed  around  inc  ;  but  now  the 
grave  demeanor  of  the  Athenianp,  the  iiicrt-aBin;; 
•oleniniiy  ofthe  scene,  uid  the  3p[>earancc  of  cliut)^ 
Tonenble  aod  iDdcxible  tniDUtcrHofjuaiice,  advan- 
cing with  slow  step  and  uncovered  h<  odes  indicating 
H  It  were  a  conBcionenriie  of  being:  under  tlie  iin- 
mediale  if:»pection  of  the  tutelary  yoJv  of  Aihenoi 

.awoke  within  niv  fetlMi)^))  kindred  lo  those  of  the 
AUlltiludH  with  whicii  I  uaa  mixing,  and  aiiittd  Iu 
the  corutecraicd  locality  on  which  I  Btoud.     Tlteie 

.)■»  principle  of|;io8it  uunosiiy  in  our  uoiiirr,  which 

,  dc]i};ht^  in  the  coniemplalion  of  the  awful  and 
temfic' ;  and  these,  when  neither  we  nor  onra  are 
citdan^Tcd,  Bwny  our  fcelinjj'*  and  judgmenla  no 
lea*  p4iwerfully  than  the  bi.-«ijtifii]  and  the  aulilime, 
How  oCtva  do  Uie  more  inatt^nal  clonienta  of  our  tno- 
rol  nature  liurry  uk  ea^'crly  along  \og&te  on  i^peu> 
Cacle-s  at  which  otirfliierAL-naiUhtioB  ate  revolted  ; 
&od  how  frequently,  when  our  mure  elevalrd  sytn- 
pothica  regain  Uicir  rightful  influence,  do  we  feci 

lUthained  ol*the  calloua  uniinprcsiiiblcDeni  thut  iu 
duced  va    to   rtgard    witti    st-lfii^h    apathy  w)mt 

'We  ahould  fbetingly  conimi&crate !  Keniorsefut 
Lhoujfhts  of  thia  dt'dcripliun  were  pasainff  throut,'h 
niy  mind  aa  the  Areopagilee  oilentfy  and  devoutly 
look  their  ooals,  from  which  Ihey  were  liki-ly  nut 
again  to  arise  until  ttiey  had  lixed  the  irreversible 
^Ktiny  of  a  fdlow-mortal. 

In  front  of  the  ArcopogitcB,  and  at  the  diatancc  of 
ft  few  ftiet,  stand  Ihrce  aniall  pillars  ;  od  tlie  cen- 
Inl  one,  whicb  la  aoine^vhntliif^her  than  the  otherv. 
•re  inscribed  ti>e  crimoa  uf  which  the  rmiH  toltea 
cogniaanct.',  and  ihe    ponallies  annexed  to  each.  I 

Tiic  rcmtining  two  ut  Uio  scuts  of  t^e  \nit«t»i 


[Ant 

and  tbs  pursued.    UiJway  belncea  tW  ac«<al 
the  judcta  and  tJieae  piUoto,  llirre  afands  a  tahii 
nHUD  of  stone,  on  which  the  oms  are  p'oin', 
which    uhi-n    giving  juilgmcnt,    the    Artopa'Ml 
'h-ponit  itit'ir  autIVaj,'ea.     One  of  ihrp«  ti  tt-nit*-u  tl 
t'rn  of  Mercy,  tfao  other  the  UinofDiath.  WUi 
theao  things   were  beiii^r  ixplaintd  lo    me, 
partita — tht:  impeocher  and  the  iinpeached- 
pt.'orcd  at  Ihe  lop  of  the  flight  of  Et'-[i6  tliat  leadaj 
the  Arropogtia,     They  hail  no  goouer  fntfrnil 
court  tlinit  they  proceeded  to  thet>t«i0atrf 

lioned,  ashy  law  nrul  custom  nsaigni^'d  them. 

chuftthe  criiiiinal,  watt  lo  he  tried  i<n  a  c hary*] 
murder.     Ilo  had    faithfully  and  succe««ful!y 
charged  the  various  civil  and  nnliiaty  dutic-swhi 
entitled  hiin  to  the  archonship.  and  had  br^tm, 
distenlly  with  bis  nghl.  to  sue  for  tl>ai  dibUngiii 
office.     Tiinon,  an  influential  archon  at  thp  tii 
had  rendend  his  canvai-s  unliuccr^«f^ll  ky  a  wi 
and  active  circiilnlion  of  ealKnimoiiB   reponn. 
marcliuo,  writliin^  iindirlho  elmgrin  r^*  -i---'  • 
uicni  ond  defial,  rtiKlied  upon  hin>,  it  . 
moment  of  frenzied  pxcilement,  and  l< 
of  life.     Clcarcbuf,  tlx.-  brother  t^if  Timun,  lookl 
the  cause,  and  arraigned  Tiuiarcluu*  as  an 
before  the  Areopagus. 

The  more  impuirant  preliminaric*  now  con- 
meiicrd.     The  a([ed  prieot  ofthe  Tmiple  of  Fa 
led  forward  a  victim.  anmiTg  ihe  torn  and    hlwi 
iiieiiiba-r«  of  wliicli  he  plactd  the  [Mirtieo,  uh(i,i 
iiiiprpcatinfr  ihf:  niOBt  fearful  curties  on  titunwii 
and  their  childrc  n*  in  attestation  of  their  tnnoccr 
dworo  solemnly  to    the  truth  of  their  m^hcti 
ayscferutions.     The  horror  of  the  oath  wros 
nu'iitcd  by  their  callin?  motiially  To  vvitnca* 
iiiexomble  Furicp,  whn,  from  a  itf   -' 
»eerm'd  liHiening  lo  their  iiivoc-<: 
punidh  tlio  pcTJijred.     The  partu  ^  ' 
sealed,  than  itio  eldest  of  ttie  An-opttgiu-a  (iTaf 
the  urns  before  theui.  which  were  soon  to 
an  Dtfolvingor  condemnator}' verdict.     Out 
do  the  Areo^iogites  deliberate  and  iS  ci<V  uin 
bare  canopy  ol  heaven,  and  in  ll' 
These  arrangements  arcchara'.;-  __ 

exalted  love  nl  puijty,  and  a  i>ertii>uliKi*   ri'gtfd 
mibiojibed  justice.    So  Btroiigly  ik  itmrOcr  rxeui 
by  the  Athenians,  that  they  would  cocu" 
rer)'  wnlU  of  a  court  polluted,  had  they  bi 
cd  all  adBoasin  within  tlivm.  and  (hetiiselvi 
with    his  crimi',  if  iIkv  iiiliolrd  llm  mr 
breath  had  iiifecUd.     They  meet    and  af 
tn  the  iiight'timr,  leet  tite  ugipeala  made  lo  it 
feelinei)  by  the  supplicating  glaDc<^«  of  U>e  cul| 
himseTriand  tho  silent  yet  powerful  ctoquwtct 
the  lean  and  tigba  of  rekliTe^  may  awaj 
jud^rmenl,  and  leud  them  to  sacntire  to  falsa  ki 
tiient  what  i«  justly  due  to  impartial  juii:cc. 
mode  uf  coniiuciing  a  irisl  in  thu   Roman  Fo 
and  in  the  Athenian  Arcoingns  is  widely  diHt'r 
At  RofDc,  the  speakers  are  ullowed  to  avail 
selves  of  all  the  power  of   eloqii'-'oce  ;    Utey 
rOBOrt  lo  every  pereuaisive  wile  and  rhctoricu 
fice.      At  iJie   ArL-opasuis  eloquence  is  no 
dreaded   tlmn    faitieliood.      Tfie  advorates 
banish  from  their  harangue*  all   exordia,  dt 
ionip,  pororatioDF,   and   omamciita  of  nj| 
even  the  Janguage  offreting  is  rigofB 
dieted,    lest   it    may    ot>eralc  oii   comui 
uiinds. 

TVw  weaker  for  the  pursuer  now  tntorcd  on 
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trial,  by  t  mmplo  well  •minget! 
(kcu.  There  vru  no  ca^oritig',  no 
,1  cxHggi^ntiDii,  1(0  AMcrtioii  bin  wtiicli 
irTcfuUbln  evii^ence  «cf!m<<d  to  corrobo- 
«  oleftder  for  the  ili'l'tfixItT  purjuc'd  t 
Hotly  nimilar.  A  liult<  niyati-rj',  it  muil 
nA,  hunj  over  tlie  who'e  copc  nod  tliL' 
9  lea  tnQn  the  pprc*Rtors  M?cmrd  ilivittnl 
L  The  frirnds  of  Itii?  tliircn-nl  paMi>>9  *i 
Kladcd,  nnil  Mm  fmilirnlmis  atlenf-ti  that 
brr^vn  «l  iiitV'rvftU  by  ■  <igh,  or  Ihi? 
cpreiuniiDn  of  more  •igDiRcaiit  eorroM. 
9  uilicipate  the  naluro  of  the  verdict, 
lit  perkKl  of  painrul  uiic«nain>y,  Soptiro- 
e  elcieit  of  the  Areop<i;irt<'?,  an>9*?,  B'ld  in 
fiog  word^  cotic'icii  in  the  imimI  lorm, 
the  criminil  ■  choice  of  altcrntlifre  : — 
hnii,  th«  lawff  o'lhy  coimtrj-  now  empower 
'ilhclr»w  fmm  tlitr  lrittl,if  tltwi  fuaruflt  thi- 
ll ■  willidrawa)  convictn  ihco  of  the  rtiTojC- 
»  for  whit:)i  thou  art  iinpcicheil — iitrips 
II  ihy  honnrr  and  potseasioTu — baiitshi.-s 
'VCT  from  Aiheni  and  her  noil,  aitd  bub- 
IV  ahnfild-tl  ihoti  hereafter  be  dixcoveri'd 
•ithin  h-f  Umiufit.'*,  or  dcl«cled  *a  a 
•I  her  f':»Uvii\-i  or  uanie*^  to  the  iDoat 
>mdvatbalth^  hind  of  aity — even  the 
of  her  Bon».  How  mvcsI  thou.  Timar- 
it  tSou  rtlirr,  or  do  wir  proe(N.-d  to  judg- 
ritnarchiiTclIri'd  not.  Sophroniscm  now, 
ily  ri-qoircd,  proct^«?ded  to  distiibutu  to 
ofutgitd  a  blautt  and  a  nrhitc  pcbbl<%  the 
cand'^ma.  the  litter  to  acquit,  aird  dc- 
if  bis  rvllow-judtfrr.  in  a  lirm  outliorilativp 
throw  their  8u(rr«{;e«  into  the  urn  of 
Mercy,  accordinjr  o*  ih'rir  conviction* 
Tho  Arropngitcn  wore  proci-pding  to 
ero  thr-y  bi*gan,  1  obnervpd — for  1  atood, 
'onerablA  hM  man,  ono  of  their  number, 
Dwelf  befarft  the  urna.  Nijfht  prevented 
Iraclnp  distinctly  anything  in  his  conn- 
Jial  nii^ht  account  nir  nich  unusual  con> 


light 
thought,  however,  that  I  obi.er»ed  n 
Ciouj  wialfulricas  elialvaiiigandtremblinif 
'J  roThi»foIlow.judjf..-8Bhiiiinedhi«glBnc«', 
tick  with  horror,  or  melted  into  pity.  He 
ifiphfiil  lo  conceal  his  Borrow  ;  for,  aa  the 
I  fi.-)l  on  his  hoary  head,  I  could  ace  the 
remnants  of  hta  ailvcry  locks,  now  twfcd 
the  brwzo,  a*  if  Ihey  had  been  ititiMition. 
ivn  Drf<r  his  f^-a'urcB.  He  stooped  iiiiieb 
8  IieavY  load  of  years,  and  aa  he  ofleft 
u  hand  to  his  liice,  I  thought  he  wept. 
I  fnoat  esger  vigilance  ho  countnd  each 

t pebble  as  it  dmppf^d  in  tho  urn  of 
M  vot<«0  were  at  last  alt  tendorrd  aave 
I  it,  ifihrown  mlo  tho  ileolb-decrecing 
Id  e(ifinli?e  the  numhera-  The  final  decision 
nwfjiienily  devolve  on  Sophroniscus  ;  and 
iding  integrity,  and  general  leaning  to 
>f  Mvoriiy,  loli  the  nature  of  that  decision 
r  doubtful.  And  why,  il  may  ho  asked, 
aged  Areopagite  bexilAte  1  1  shudder 
xp\atn  thecaim.  Ht*  wia  tho  fAtlier  of 
ita,  who  waa  an  only  aon.  Tlio  rest  had 
orimisly  in  the  aervica  of  Uicir  country, 
,  in  th«  woiiing  erentng  of  bis  exiBttnco, 
f  the  direst  disgrace  was  to  diwevtr  him 
from  the  only  object  llisl  gave  declining 
iftnD)  flkfld  leave  bitn  altmo  in  ■  drwry, 


fficndlenp,  c**mpftni(mI''«B  world.  Thricn  in  Uio 
heart  of  the  hcnl,  frnil,  Wi-rping  olit  hiqii,  did  ibn 
Bgonisod  friliK^  of  lh<.>  fBtiier  pn'vnil.  fur  a  iimn, 
over  the  rreli[ud<*  of  lite  jililg'! ;  lhrie«  did  bis 
witlicr-'d  trt-nibliMg  li.itid  t-ssav  liie  lernfic  dufy ; 
thric«.'  it  in»iiiiciivoTy  r-  coiKd.  Memory  was  buaily 
crortrding  into  his  iiiinii  htr  galtieriuir  liosUt  ofinvl- 
lo^ving  inching  osi'Ocialionii.  All  'tint  kqs  bnght 
in  his  pnsi,  and  gloomy  in  his  fiiturr'  existence 
iiilcrmiogli'd  ihrir  joyfl  and  terrorr.and  for  a  litt'e, 
his  retiolutiuii  wavf  rpd  ;  but  at  l&ai,  and  as  if  thu 
jjcniUHof  ALlienianjiuilice  had  whispered  a  chiiJing 
renioustrancL-  in  hiii  ear,  an  effort  thai  tort- asunder 
tlic  very  h-sirt-Bi rings  of  the  holiest  ayaipalliien, 
and  a  revulsion  of  feeling  ihut  uprooted  the  moat 
dc)'p*y.arat('d  elxinunts  ofpanntal  a^cclion,  raised 
liini  erect,  and  fireH,  aa  he  BC^'imif,  wilb  a  smidenly- 
umpired  t-tilhnsiaiiin,  he  ndvanccil  with  iiiilaltering 
step,  and  threw  thr  d..'»tiiiy- fixing  [»ebble  in  liw 
urn  ol*  Death.  BrtitiiH,  I  exclaiineti,  no  longer 
enjoys  the  umtividvd  ^lury  of  lliC  higii-sotiled  patri- 
oti«iii  that  adjtidj^'f.'d  death  lo  his  aons  for  their 
Ui<mpti'4l  reitlorution  of  the  b&iiisticd  Tar<]uinii ; 
a'ld  Justice,  thou,'ht  I,  dwt-lls  no  longer  at  Rome 
alone  ;  ahe  is  a  denizen  uf  the  world. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  eyi-«  soemed  fix^d  on 
Sophronif^iii',  the  pri<t>t  of  Altnerva.  odvuncing 
rapidly  from  the  body  of  the  court,  approaclied  thu 
Areopagilcst  and   thus    addrc6sed  tW-jr    l>«der: 
•■Soirfironii'CU!',  tlio  numbem  are  equal;  thty  have 
nOI  been  so  before  in  thi>  memory  of  iheoldeat  man 
in  AthetiH.     There  iitan  ancient  custom,  instituted 
by  Minerva,  now  fallen  into  desuetude;  the  pro- 
priety of  which,  howovor,  bus  never  been  question- 
tid.    When  Ori-stes  woa  tried  it  thia  court,  tie 
pebblcfl  pUccd   hini  id  llifl  present   condition  of 
Timurc'itirt.      The    goddeas  auddenly   ofipf-aring, 
overruled   the  decision  of  the  |u-«iiiJent,  recorded 
%  casting  voK'i   and  turned  the  scale  of  jiiatice   ia  i 
favor  of  Or«>8tes.     By  th<!  precedint  thus  establiib- 
m!,  alio  invest.-d    my  office  with   a  discretionary 
power  of  irqnitimg,  but  never  of  condemning  IM ' 
culprit,  should  a  like  emergency   again  occur.    Af 
one  of  the  duties,  therefore,  attaching  to  loy  priesl-. 
hood,  I  give  the  BuffVage  of  Miuerva  in  lavof  afj 
Timarchus"     The  applauding  sliout  ascended  loi 
llie  ear*  of  tho  goddess,  and   the  lata  funcrevl] 
silence  whb  followed  by  prolonged  aad  dv^-afeoingi 
acclamations. 


SONNET. 

V/itm  Bi'iulrj'a  HlaccUaur- 

Sill,  on,  Ihoa  pearly  barqoe,  ibroDgh  ocean  heav'a, 

Young  Atiminer-moonligbt  loia  away  from  ne— 
A  hnppy  course  thmugh  starry  iMea  is  giv'n 

To  tby  fair  splendor  in  that  waveless  sea! 
Why  look  opoo  a  wretch  In  sorrow  weeptog 
Over  a  tomb,  where  all  he  lored  lies  >lcfplig1 
Ue  would  be  lonely  in  his  grief,  but  thou 

Da»(  It^hL  him  luihe  glare  o(  curious  eyes- 
Let  a  dim  vapor  hide  thy  glorioiu  btow, 

And  leave  him  tu  the  dftrkiif  ss  be  doth  prize  ! 
Or.  like  the  anguishd  parent-bin),  that  flies 

Par  from  her  ac«,  to  lure  the  hunirr  on ; 
Be  ihou  thai  bird  to  me,  wfih  kioJ  di*rui>c, 

Oti'.  turn  Kh-i  \xxaa  «\idrtt\w«fc^MA.Ns*'«ww«N««*^- 
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IlrscAPr  JG  M  prernlpiit  in  ihifl  lin-ntrirkf^u 
worlit,  nnd  health  fo  rich  ii  hicning, — ihr  hnni.-in 
familv  it  w  deeply  inlerrBtctI  in  evi-ry  ihinir 
whicli  nmy  U'nil  lo  rrmler  lilV  comforttlilc,  Uiin 
'wedoubi  not  tlie  tulluwitk];  nniclo  wilt  lind  reutl- 
«r«. 

It  Rontiiiiu  importiiiit  obMrvaiMinK,  fspMiiUly 
nn  rhrniitc  (^uriiiNJv,  including  jnttmoruira  can- 
gumphon,  amt  ditj^aiit  ron>i(Prniioii«  wf  11  wor- 
thy iIk"  ntlnilinti,  na  wi-ll  nf  (he  m*^ilicnl  piofe*- 
*ion,  ru  ol  lb"«c  who  nrc  utlllclnl  willi  the  i!l«  at' 
diaeuic^l  lung*-     Bd. 

Fran  ihn  EIllnkn^E^  RktItw. 

The  Sanativt  Infiurnct  of  Cltmatt. ;  leitA  an 
Account  of  lAt  But  Placet  of  Ruort  for 
InvaliJs.  By  Sm  Jjncs  Clark,  Dart., 
M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.  Phy&ician  In  Ordinary  to 
ihc  Queen.  8vo.  Third  EUiiion.  Lon- 
don:   1642. 

The  brnnch  of  Meilical  P)ii]nsnp|iy  which 
eontempUtes  mnn  as  influenced  in  hii  bod- 
ily or  physical  condition  by  the  medium  in 
which  he  livex,  and  by  Ihe  things  with 
which  he  isperpctnnlTy  in  connection,  is  now 
eomcnonly  termed  aj^eiene  or  Uygitne, 
fiom  the  Greek  word  i.igtiifying  health — 
ainco  ii  neccfunrily  jnTolvcft  the  considera- 
tion of  every  thing  coDcerned  in  the  jire- 
aerration  of  thi«  invaluable  hlevsing.  This 
term,  however,  altho'igh  now  pretty  gener- 
ally employed  by  our  more  recent  medical 
writers  from  the  absolute  want  of  aotne 
word  of  the  kind,  has  fuilcd  to  naturalize 
itself  ill  England;  posNihIy  because  the 
aubjoot  which  it  is  intended  to  chnracterixe 
has  been  singularly  neglected  in  this  coun- 
try. Wc  should  not  quarrel  abuut  a  name, 
however,  if  we  had  ihc  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing able  to  state,  thai  the  thing  itself  woe 
more  studied  nnd  better  underiitoud. 

But  wc  regret  to  say,  that  extremely  Ut- 
ile has  been  hitherto  done  towards  the  for- 
mation of  even  an  outline  of  a  general 
ayatem  of  llygitne  applicable  to  the  inha- 

'l)ttanli  of  this  country  j  or  oven  towards 
ihc  investigation  of  the  more  common  cau- 
aea  of  disease,  sa  these  prevail  in  particular 
towns  or  districts.  Of  the  vast  importance 
of  such  an  im^uiry,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  no  doubt  can  exist;  since  it  must  be 
admitted,  ia  the  first  place,  that  the  pre- 
Tention  is  nn  object  of  greater  con8<w]uen<e 
to  the  commiuiiiy  than  even  the  cure  of 
disease;  and  secondly,  that  the  only  ra- 
tional system  ofprevrntioQ  must  be  founded 
on  an  aecumtc  knowledge  uf  the  causes  of 
Our  mnladic*.     But  these  cause*  can  be  ns- 

c«ri&jncii  only  by  &  c\o»b  iavcstigatioD  of 


the  circumstances  under  which  disease  < 
curs,   in  a   great   variety    of  pituilioas; 
other  words,  by  a  comprebeasiTe 
of  Medical  Topopraphy. 

The  »u)ijcct  of  Climate  cannot  be  atrict 
classed    among  thnse    belonging  aithaT 
Medical   Topocraphy    or    Hyifinu.     Bi 
ibcte  cootcniplnte  the  object  lo   refertsc* 
to   Aeolthy    individuaU — tnn   former  hnw^ 
devoted  to  the  invrstigation  of  the  caans 
of  disease;  the  latter  teaehinf;  us  the 
of  escaping,  as  much  aa  poMible,  frota 
operation  of  these  causes.     But  tite 
of  thuae  who  follow  the  track  uT  the  aat 
of  the  work  before  us,  are  of  a  hteher 
and  of  much  greater  diffipiiltv.     Th'y  h*»t 
to  atudy  the  objects  i  ?*>fTt- 

phy,  and  to  apply  the  )1 
ant   10   the  stute  of  health — ttini  is  to 
comparatively  Hxed  tiate  ;    but  to  thsi 
disease — a   Mflte    extremely    ranottt, 
nonstanlly  varying.     This   appliiiimn 
quires  8  degree  of  knowledge    ■ 
cncc  which  can  foil  lo  iho  lot  o,  ..,.;j 
Individuals.     It  does  not  by  any  mean*  i 
low,  for  example,  that   because   a  certiil 
climnic  or  lucnlity  is  innoxious  in  ibe  fan 
of  a  person  in  health,  it  will  lherefur«b»H 
in  the  case  of  one  alDtctcd  with  dii 
modi  less  that  it  will  prove  b^ 
such  a  person.     Wr  iinu  many  : 
this  imporinnt  fact  in  the  work  : 

With  &tl  his  noble  faculties  nn 
pirattona,  mon  in  his  present  stair  »  ii^:^^i» 
the  earth,  earthy,  and  controlled  aatf : 
Bed  throughout  hia  whole  fabric,  mes'^ 
well  OS  corporeal,  by  the  inftiirorc  k 
things  around  him.      If,  by  the 
of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  tiir 
plasticity  of  bia  physical  organir 
ia,   unlike  other  animaU,  snaV 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  tbn 
to  live  and   mullipty  his  kind  in 
mate ;  he  is  still,  like  the  infrrio^^. 
subject    10    the    influence    of    t^_- 
aroidst  which  he  live*,  on  whato- 
may  stay  his  foot.     Every  pnrt 
face  of  our  globe  that  has  bcew 
mnn,  ia,  no  doubt,  capable  »C       •wt 
human  life,  and  ie  even  eon»ff»«i>MB 


1 


health ;    but  each  region  wiU 
physical  nnd  moral  conditioo 
bitants  under  a  different  aspec 
to  the  chorncier  of  the  cli'i 
circumsinnros  amid  which  ; 
The  diljiTcnce,  indcrd,  r 
or  of  such  a  kind,  fts  fr^T 
observaiioD;  but  .  •* 

account.    And  wl><  ■  r^ 

sidcrablo  difference  iD  the  est  ^ 
stances,  the  did'crefice  in  tb* 
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ihe  flniDinl  w!tl  be  manifBct  The  moJifi. 
cation,  however,  even  when  confiilernhle, 
may  still  be  wiihiii  the  limits  of  health; 
this  bsio^  only  a  relative  term.  Wlint  may 
be  «  stale  of  health  to  one  tndividunl  mi^lii 
be  felt  nt  diseaite  to  nnothcr.  Su  it  niny  be 
with  whole  classes  of  iiidividualB.  'Fhat 
coodition  of  the  phyfticiil  orgonlzation 
which  impartx  tn  ihc  Hoit^ntol'ii  mind  the 
highest  !i(>n<te  of  hoolthfiil  enjoyment,  might 
he  netiial  disease,  or,  at  least,  unliealtliy 
diocomrorl,  to  the  E:*riii!inaiix  or  Snmoiede. 
It  is  an  object  of  the  very  highest  inter- 
ent  to  the  mcdicnl  philosopher  to  tnvestigaie 
the  natnre  of  the  local  circumstances  Hhicli 
produce  these  tmporlunt  chnngcs;  and  it 
will  rer)uire  coTiliirics  of  patient  induction 
to  detect  and  exjioffe  the  whole  of  them. 
At  present  we  arc  probably  only  acquainted 
with  •  fevr  of  the  more  striking  nnd  ob. 
vinua }  bat  ihe  potency  of  auch  as  are 
known  is  aufnciciilly  maoifcat.  Without 
entering  upon  ihe  great  question  how  far 
the  prcaent  varieties  of  the  human  apecics 
are  Bttributnble  to  the  efTecis  nf  cttniate, 
we  need  only  refer  to  changes  which  have 
taken  place  almost  in  our  own  times — at 
leaal  within  the  limits  of  recent  history — 
in  order  to  establish  the  vant  influence  of 
climate  in  modifying  the  physical  charac* 
tera  of  man.  If  we  compnrc,  for  example, 
the  preient  inhabitant)*  of  our  West  India 
Islands,  the  lineal  descendants  (wiihout 
any  admixture  of  foreign  blood)  of  those 
who  settled  in  them  two  centnries  back, 
with  the  aettial  race  of  men  in  Great  Bri- 
•  lAiD.  vre  ahall  lind  nearly  as  ji^rcat  differcn- 
ees  in  the  physical  and  moral  clmruclera  of 
the  two  clnmsctf,  as  between  nations  which 
lire  UAiialty  considered  as  of  diKlinrt  races. 
Th«  beneficial  efTects  frequently  produ- 
ced by  alirht  changes  of  situation,  muft 
have  Occasionally  attracted  the  notice  of 
even  the  tenat  observant,  in  alt  ages  and 
countries;  junt  as  it  must  have  been  ob- 
served that  a  removal  to  certain  localiiictt 
gare  rise  to  certain  formal  diseaeea  in  Ihe 

§er«ona  so  remo\'ed.  For  instance,  an  in- 
ividual  migrating  frutn  an  elevated  and  dry 
region  tn  n  low  and  murAhy  one,  would  be- 
come nifccled  Willi  ague  J  or  bi*>  disenxc 
would  terminate  upon  a  second  migration 
to  the  farmer  place,  or  to  another  possess* 
ing  like  qualities:  or  a  cough  which  had 
lasted  for  months  in  one  place,  would  cease 
during  a  journey,  or  on  the  patient  being 
removed  only  a  few  miles  from  his  former 
residence ;  or  a  long  scries  of  sleepless 
nighl9  would  be  broken  and  ended  by  a 
vi«it  to  a  friend's  hou!)e  nt  aome  distance, 
h  resuUti  from  accidvnlnl   changes   of 


residence,  must  hare  soon  auggeated  simi- 
lar chmges  with  a  direct  view  to  procure 
like  effect?, — even  if  they  were  not  nniu* 
rally  suggested,  independently  of  observa- 
tion, by  the  instinctive  principle  of  self- 
fireservation,  common  to  man  with  the 
owcr  animals.  "  We  arc  ill  here— may 
we  not  be  better  eKewhcrel"  is  a  most 
natural  thought  to  pass  through  the  mind 
of  a  anfferer;  and  if  to  this  brief  chain  of 
reasoning  could  be  added  the  link  of  even 
partial  experience, — "We  were  well  there 
— may  we  not  be  well  if  we  return  Ihiihert" 
— the  mere  suggestion  would  rise  in  the 
untutored  mind  with  the  force  of  convle* 
tion,  and  lead  lo  corre^^pnndenl  action.  It 
need  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  an  ani> 
mnl  BO  fond  of  enjoyment,  ond  so  (tondably) 
averse  from  drugs,  ns  man,  must  soon  hove 
availed  himself  of  the  highly  agreeable  re- 
medy thus  suggested  ;  and  that  changing 
tht  air  was  a  commnii  and  favorite  pre* 
scription  with  the  honry  ciders  and  wise 
women  of  our  rare,  long  before  "  physi- 
cians (by  debauch)  were  made."  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  this  measure  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  very  earliest  medical  writers, 
who,  of  course,  did  Hitle  more  than  record 
the  popular  practices  most  in  repute,  in 
their  age  and  country  ;  and  ii  is  noticed  by 
almost  every  systematic  writer  on  practical 
medicine,  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  as 
u  valuable  remedy  in  certain  diseases.  It 
may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  been  long 
received  into  the  mnten'a  meJtca  of  every 
prnctiiiuner,  as  a  last  resource,  after  the 
failure  of  every  treatment  of  a  more  strictly 
medical  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  nil  this,  we  were, 
until  the  pubUcation  of  the  first  edition  at 
the  work  before  us,  ten  years  ago,  without 
any  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  precise  ob- 
jects to  be  altained  by  changing  the  air,  or 
climatf!,  in  diseases;  nnd  physicians  were 
rather  influenced  by  traditionary  and  em- 
pirical roiiline,  than  by  any  rational  prinei* 
pies  founded  on  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject ;  or  by  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  different  cli- 
mates, and  of  their  effects  in  diseose.  In* 
deed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Ore- 
gory's  cicpnni  Ks^ay,  De  morbia  ctrJi  mutt* 
tiont  medendis*  and  which  can  only  be  con* 
fliderod  as  an  Academical  Thesis,  we  arc 
not  aware  of  the  existence,  even  now,  of  a 
work  formally  dedicated  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  influence  of  climate  in  curing 
diseases. 

We  posses*,  it   is  true,  in  our  own  Ian- 
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guage,  many  good  works  on  the  efTects  of 
particular  climates  on  healthy  strangers; 
and  also  some  valuable  memoirs  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  of  certain  districts 
on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gen- 
eral treatise  on  the  effects  of  different  cli- 
mates on  persons  laboring  under  disease — 
in  other  words,  a  treatise  on  the  application 
of  climate  as  a  general  remedy  in  disease 
— was,  tilt  the  period  mentioned,  a  desidera- 
tum in  physic. 

We  cannot  sny  that  the  present  work, 
however  valuable,  completely  supplied  this 
deficiency,  as  it  is  limited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  only  one  kind  of  cli- 
mate. The  avowed  object  of  the  treatise 
is,  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  a 
mild  climate,  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  colder  countries.  Scarce- 
ly any  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  the  efl*ects  o^ 
a  removal  from  a  temperate  to  a  very  cold 
or  very  hot  climate  ;  or  the  reverse.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  branch 
of  the  subject  here  treated  of,  comprehends 
the  majority  of  the  diseases  that  are  benefited 
by  a  change  of  climate  ;  or,  at  least,  the 
majority  of  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  one  chapter,  the  author  has  cer- 
tainty taken  notice  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  mild  climate  upon  the  diseased  consti- 
tutions of  those  who  have  long  resided  in 
tropical  countries;  but  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
vast  numbers  that  annually  return  to  Eu- 
rope, from  the  colonies,  entitles  it  to  a  much 
fuller  consideration  than  it  has  here  receiv- 
ed from  him  ;  and  as  we  are  convinced  that 
much  attainable  benefit  Is  lust,  and  great 
evils  incurred,  by  a  want  of  proper  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  this  r.la^s  of  invalids, 
we  would  recommend  him,  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, so  far  to  enlarge  his  plan  as  to  in- 
clude this  subject,  at  least. 

Many  causes  heretofore  combined  to  re- 
serve the  subject  of  the  influence  of  climate 
on  disease,  for  the  special  investigation  of 
our  own  times  ;  but  the  principal  of  these 
are,  unquestionably,  the  greatly  increased 
desire  for  foreign  travel,  and  the  augmented 
facilities  for  gratifying  this  desire  in  the 
present  a^e.  It  is,  indeed,  only  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  made  the  path  of  the 
traveller  free  and  safe,  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  that  the  means  for  the  composition 
of  a  work  like  that  now  before  us,  were  ac- 
cessible to  any  English  physician. 

On  almost  any  other  medical  subject  a 
book  might  be  written  by  a  competent  per- 
son, without  ever  stirring  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  study 'f  certainly  without  ever  passing 
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over  the  circle  that  eocloses  the  6eld  of  hit 
professional  practice.  But  he  who  seeks  to 
instruct  his  brethren  respecting  the  iofln- 
ence  of  different  climates  on  disease,  matt 
be  one — 

"qui  maltorum  providas  aibei 
Et  mores  bomiaum  inspexit:" 

neither  will  it  be  suflliclent  for  him,  as  ii 
too  often  the  case  with  the  common  travel* 
ler,  to  pay  a  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  the 
places  of  which  he  writes.  He  must  re- 
main long  enough  at  each  to  enable  him 
personalty  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 
climate  in  a  sufiicient  number  of  cases  ;  he 
must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  diseases  most  pre- 
valent; and  he  must  be  both  willing  and 
able  to  obtain  and  weigh  the  opinions  of  the 
native  and  resident  practitioners;  to  test 
these  opinions  by  the  results  of  his  own  ob- 
servation and  experience ;  and  to  winnow 
from  them  all  the  rubbish  that  partiality, 
prejudice,  and  self-interest  may  have  mixed 
with  them. 

To  say  that  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us.  Is  in  every  way  qualified  up  to  the  very 
standard  of  excellence  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, might  possibly  be  loo  high  praise  ;  but 
to  admit  that  he  comes  much  nearer  this 
standard  than  any  preceding  writer,  seems 
to  us  only  what  is  due  to  him,  and  to  truth. 
Unlike  one  class  of  medical  travellers,  be 
seems  not  to  have  attempted  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  foreign  climates,  and  their 
effects  on  health  and  disease,  or  to  judge  of 
the  merit  of  foreign  opinions  and  practice, 
until  after  he  had  mastered  the  knowledge 
uf  the  schools  in  his  own  country;  and  had 
put  this  knowledge  to  the  test  of  actual 
practice.  Unlike  another  clnsf>,  which  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  orders,  be  seems 
neither  to  have  viewed  every  thing  amoog 
our  continental  neighbors  as  greatly  above 
or  greatly  below  what  exists  at  home  ;  but 
to  have  brought  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  was  presented  to  him,  nn  intellect  at 
once  sufficiently  cultivated  to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  end  the  bad  ;  and  a  tem- 
per sufflciently  candid  to  permit  him  to 
adopt  the  former  and  reject  the  latter,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  pride  or  prejudices 
of  school  or  country.  Cnlike  the  mostoa- 
merous  c'ass  of  all,  he  appears  to  have  had 
ample  time  to  enable  hiiu  to  conflrm — if 
need  were,  to  correct — the  judgments  form- 
ed on  first  views  and  impressions,  or  deri- 
ved from  inadequate  authority. 

The  climates  almost  exclut^ively  consid- 
ered in  this  work,  are  those  which  are  com- 
monly termed  the  milder  climates  j   and  on 
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the  present  occasion  ffe  shall,  with  him, 
limit  our  obserrations  to  the  mitder  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  islands  in  the  neighbor- 
ing^ seas.  These  climates  may  be  arranged 
into  four  groups :  Firstly,  the  climate  of 
the  south  of  England  ;  Secondly,  the  climate 
of  the  south  of  Prance  ;  Thirdly,  the  climate 
of  Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean ;  and  Fourthly,  the  climate  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  Is  a  catalogue  of  all   the 
places  of  which   a  particular    account   is 

Eiven  in  the  volume : — !■  Grtat  Britain. — 
lOndon,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Brighton, 
Undercliff,  Salcombe,  Torquay,  Dawlish, 
Exmouth,  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  Penzance, 
Falmouth,  Flushing,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Hot* 
wells.  Island  of  Bute,  Cove  of  Cork,  Jersey. 
II.  France. — Pan,  Montpelier,  Marseilles, 
Hyeres.  III.  The  Sardinian  Territory. — Nice, 
Villa  Franca,  San  Remo.  IV.  Italy. — Genoa, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Capo  di  Mon- 
te, Sorento,  Castelamare,  Cava,  Sienna,  Luc- 
ca. V.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Islands. — 
Malta,  Madeira,  Canaries,  Azores,  Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas,  West  Indies.  Of  each 
of  these  places  we  have  an  account  of  the 
climate,  its  general  influence  on  health, 
and  its  special  effects  on  different  diseases. 
In  our  attempts  to  characterize  the 
climates  of  these  places  respectively,  as 
well  as  in  reference  to  climate  generally, 
viewed  as  a  remedial  agent,  we  must  con- 
sider the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  principal 
feature.  We  are  well  aware  that  many 
other  qualities,  and  constituents  of  the  at- 
mosphere, exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life  ;  but  we  must,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  at  least, 
consider  temperature  as  the  most  important 
element  in  climate.  It  is  truly  observed  by 
Humboldt,  that "  when  we  study  the  orgonic 
life  of  plants  and  animals,  we  must  examine 
all  the  stimuli  or  external  agents  which  mo- 
dify their  viial  actions.  The  ratios  of  the 
mean  temperatures  of  the  months,  are  not 
sufficient  to  characterize  the  climate.  Its  in- 
fluence combines  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  physical  causes;  and  it  depends  on 
heat,  humidity,  tight,  the  electrical  tension 
of  vapors,  and  the  variable  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  mnking  known  (he  adds) 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
overthe  globe,  as  deducible  from  thethermo- 
Dietrieat  variations  of  the  air,  we  are  far  from 
considering  these  laws  as  the  only  ones  ne- 
cessary to  resolve  all  problems  of  climate."* 
Next    to  temperature,    the   quantity  of 

*  On  Isothermal  Lines. 
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humidity  is  perhaps  of  moat  consequence 
— considered  as  an  element  of  climate. 
And  in  comparing  the  more  aouthern'eli- 
mates  with  our  own,  with  a  view  to  their 
influence  on  the  system  of  invalids,  we 
may  perhaps  state  their  superiority  to  con- 
sist priDcipally  in  the  following  particulars : 
— their  higher  temperature ;  the  greater 
equability  of  that  temperature  ;  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  air;  the  superior  serenity 
of  the  skies  ;  and  their  greater  freedom  from 
rain,  fogs,  and  high  winds.  When  wecome 
to  examine  the  individual  climates,  we  find 
particular  places  in  each  group  varying 
very  considerably  from  the  others;  but 
still  we  are  justified  by  their  general  charac- 
ter in  classing  them  as  above. 

A  few  remarks,  of  a  popular  kind,  on  the 
nature  of  diseases  genernlty,  and  on  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  ctired,  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  operation  of  climate 
as  a  remedy.  When  a  disease  attacks  a 
person  suddenly,  or  with  only  slight  warn- 
ing of  its  approach,  and  comes  rapidly  to 
its  acmd  or  height,  it  is  called  by  physicians 
acute.  If  cured,  it  generally  leaves  the 
system  in  its  pristine  soundness,  although 
for  a  time  debilitated.  This  debility  is 
soon  removed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
nature ;  and  the  hues  of  health  soon  return 
to  the  countenance,  and  the  wonted  vigor 
reanimates  the  frame.  As  the  enemy  who 
conquers  rather  by  surprise  and  rapidity  of 
movement  than  by  actual  superiority,  and 
who  is  speedily  driven  from  the  land  by  the 
simultaneous  rising  of  the  inhabitants, 
leaves  the  institutions  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  nearly  as  before  the  invasion  ;  so  in 
the  body  natural,  the  brief  endurance  of  an 
acute  disease  socms  unable  to  impress  upon 
the  constitution  any  permnnent  changes 
inconsistent  with  health.  When  the  weight 
is  removed  from  the  machine,  its  springs 
recover  their  wonted  vigor  and  activity. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  place  of  this 
perfect  restoration,  an  acute  disease,  al- 
though apparently  subdued  or  expelled, 
leaves  behind  it  something  which,  secretly 
preying  upon  the  frame,  not  only  prevents 
the  return  of  perfect  strength,  hut  eventual- 
ly, perhaps  after  n  series  of  months  or 
years,  brings  the  system  into  greater  peril 
than  was  threatened  by  the  open  violence 
of  the  primary  attack.  Slow  diseases  of 
ihift  kind  ore  riilled  chronic,  from  the  Greek 
word  signifyin^r  time.  As  jtist  Stated,  they 
are  often  the  cnnsequence  of  an  acute  afiec- 
tion,  but  they  still  more  frequently  arise 
without  any  such  evident  or  violent  cause ; 
and  being  slow  in  coming  to  their  height, 
and  in  their  progress  afterwards^  and.  oReo. 
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unattended  by  pnin,  they  frequently  exist 
for  a  long  time  before  they  are  much  no- 
ticed even  by  the  patient.  Diseases  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  dangerous ;  partly  be- 
cause they  are  overlooked  in  their  most 
curable  stage^  and  partly  because  of  their 
peculiar  character.  However  local  in  their 
origin,  such  afl*ections  in  their  progress 
eventually  involve  almost  every  part  and 
function  of  the  body}  and  although  the  dis- 
order of  the  individual  parts  may  be  slight, 
yet  its  universality  and  its  duration  render 
it  of  consequence.  In  physical,  as  well  as 
in  moral  indispositions,  it  is  commonly 
found  more  difficult  to  cure  a  slight  affec- 
tion of  long  standing,  than  a  violent  one  of 
recent  origin.  If  we  compared  the  attack 
of  an  acute  disease  to  the  sudden  inroad  of 
an  enemy,  suddenly  repelled,  and  leaving 
behind  no  permanent  enects  ;  we  may  liken 
that  of  the  chronic  disease  to  an  invasion 
by  a  treacherous  neighbor,  with  a  view  to 
permanent  conquest.  Here  the  strongholds 
of  the  land  are  gained  by  stratagem — the 
opposition  of  the  inhabitants  is  lulled  by 
false  pretences — and  the  country  is  subdued 
almost  before  the  danger  is  perceived.  If 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  such  a  country 
seeks  to  regain  its  freedom,  it  is  soon  found 
that  "  the  taint  of  the  victors  is  overall" — 
in  the  government  and  institutions  of  the 
state — m  the  habits  and  language — yea,  in 
the  very  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  same 
means  that  are  calculated  to  expel  an  acute 
disease  from  an  otherwise  healthy  body, 
will  succeed  in  restoring  to  its  pristine 
vigor  a  system  that  is  radically  diseased  ; 
nor  yet  that  the  means  calculated  to  remedy 
such  a  disorder  as  the  last,  will  be  able  to 
do  BO  in  a  space  of  time  as  brief  as  suffices 
for  the  removal  of  the  former.  And  yet 
we  fear  that  this  very  absurd  expectation 
is  entertained,  not  merely  by  patients,  but 
often  also  by  their  medical  counsellors. 

In  such  cases  it  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very 
difficult  on  many  occasions  to  give  great 
and  often  immediate  relief  to  some  trouble- 
some or  distressing  symptoms,  by  the  ju- 
dicious exhibition  of  drugs;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, natural  enough  for  a  patient,  so  re- 
lieved, to  expect  that  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
ease is  equally  under  the  control  of  medi- 
cines, if  only  the  same  skill  or  the  same 
good  fortune  might  preside  over  their  se- 
lection and  administration.  But  nothing 
less  than  ignorance  or  quackery — self-de- 
ception, or  the  wish  to  deceive — can  jus- 
tify such  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
pmctilioner.  He  ought  to  know  that  a  dls- 
eaae  of  the  kind  now  undei  considetation 
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— that  has  been  silently  gaining  ground 
upon  the  constitution  for  months  or  years, 
involving  in  its  progress  one  function,  and 
structure,  and  organ,  after  another,  until  at 
last  there  is  scarcely  one  solid  or  fluid  ia 
the  body  free  from  its  contaminatioa — ii 
absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  any  one 
medicine,  or  set  of  medicines  ;  and  that  it 
is  only  by  a  well-arranged  and  combined 
system  of  management,  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  the  affection,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time,  that  any  considerable  or 
permanent  relief  can  be  obtained.  To  at- 
tempt to  cure  80  universal  a  disorder  u 
this  by  a  drug  that  can  only  act  upon  a 
part,  perhaps  a  small  and  insignificant  part, 
IS  only  to  be  expected  of  ignorance  or  im- 
posture. 

It  is,  to  be  sure^  the  general  opinion  of 
the  vulgar,  that  the  whole  art  of  pbysie 
consists  in  two  things — the  first  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the 
name  of  the  disease ;  and  the  second,  to 
know  and  apply  the  particular  remedy  that 
has  the  power  to  cure  it.  That  such  a 
remedy  exists  for  every  particular  disease, 
is  not  at  all  doubted  ;  and  the  physician's 
skill  is  judged  of  precisely  according  to  his 
success  in  applying  the  supposed  specific 
remedy.  If  he  is  unable  either  to  apply 
the  true  name  to  the  malady,  or  the  true 
remedy  to  the  name,  he  is  a  bungler  in  his 
trade  ;  and  if,  after  what  is  considered  s 
fair  trial,  the  expected  adaptation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  does  not  appear  to  have  takea 
place,  an  artist  of  more  knowledge  or  skill 
must  be  sought ;  or,  if  he  is  not  sought,  the 
continued  attendance  of  the  former  pracii- 
lioner  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  confi- 
dence in  his  powers.  A  like  process  of 
reasoning,  and  a  like  practice,  prevail 
among  many  who  in  no  respect  belong  to 
the  vulgar  class — unless  the  circumstance 
of  being  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
medical  science  entitles  them  to  be  so 
ranked  ;  and  a  consideration  of  this  fact 
will,  we  believe,  help  to  explain  at  once  the 
fickleness  of  patients  and  the  multiplicity 
of  doctors. 

The  real  fact  however  is,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  specific  remedies  ;  that  is  to  say, 
remedies  possessing  the  power  of  certainly 
curing  particular  diseases.  Medicine,  it  is 
true,  can  boast  of  some  half  dozen  drugs 
(not  more)  which  very  frequently  cure  par- 
ticular diseases,  with  a  sort  of  specific  and 
exclusive  virtue ;  and  with  somewhat  of 
that  speedy  yet  invisible  influence,  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  the  obsolete  race  of 
chnrms.  But  with  these  few  exceptions — 
truly  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
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rut  number  ordiacBfles  nnd  or  remeiltes — 
ic  ptote'ruots  of  tile  healing  art  or*  con- 
lincd  10  Adopt,  ii)  their  practice,  a  muilc 
cure  of  miiL'h  humbler  pretension*.     Oc- 
ig  destitute  o(  powers  to  crunh  the  invncler 
a  tingle  blow,  llicj*  are   reduced  to  the 
:eMiiy  or  defeating   him  by  indirect  ni- 
icVs — by    cutting   ofl"  his   resources — by 
fenrying  him  out  by  vigilant  Bkirniishirtg — 
by  fortifying  the  parts  he  has  threatened. 
or  is  likely  to  attack — by  repairing  in  dt-iail 
tb«  miBchief  he   has  done — in  a  word,  by 
cailiog  up  all  the  natural  powers  of  the  sy»- 
lein   to  exert  themselves  against  the  com- 
^^on  enemy.     We  possess  many  means  by 
^brfaich  we  can  influence  the  funciiooK  of  the 
^Bviar  body,  Bo  as  to  increase,  or  diminish, 
^fr   derange,   or   even    to  destroy  them  at 
pleasure  ;  oud  it  is  by  so  acting  on  these 
fuociions  that  we  are  able,  in  many  cases, 
to  cure  diseoses,  and  that  we  attempt  to  do 
so  in  all  caHes,  with  the  few  exceptions  al- 
ready alluded  to,  in  which  specific  remedies 
^^e  admissible. 

^ft  To  instance  the  state  otlocai  inflammation 

^"     a  state  which  accompanies,  in  one  stage 

or  other,  a  great  majority  of  our  disease*. 

■JITe  have  no  specific  remedy  for  influrnma- 
Hon — no  agent  which  posscsscH  a  direct  and 
immediate  power  to  remove  it.  We  arc 
not,  howex'er,  on  this  account,  destitute  of 
the  mcnns  of  curing  in  fin  m  mat  ion.  We  con, 
for  example  (by  blood-letting),  diminish  the 
generol  muss  of  blood,  and  thus  lessen  it 
proportionnbly  in  the  ofTerted  pail  j  we  can 
weaken  the  power  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
system  generally,  by  the  same  means  ;  we 
ean  in  other  ways  dimirii»b  the  quantity  of 
fluids  in  the  system,  and  determine  them  in 
s  course  remote  from  that  of  the  affected 
irt  j  \VQ  can  (by  abstinence  from  food)  pre- 
Mil  any  occesstun  of  strength  to  the  sys- 
•m,  and  lessen  ihni  already  existing;  we 
in  rcmoTc,  by  local  mean.-*,  a  portion  of 
ic  blood  that  distends  the  diseased  part ; 
ind,  finally,  we  can  a^sisl  more  or  fewer  of 
these  intentions  by  the  administration  of 
tertain  remedies  internally,  which,  acting 
OD  various  parts  and  functions,  co-operate 
in  the  great  object  of  destroying  the  diseas- 
ed action — in  other  words,  caring  the  in* 
flammation.  Thio,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  very 
diflcrenl  thing  from  curing  a  disease  by 
Specific  remedies.  This  mode  uf  practice 
is  one  of  very  inferior  powers  to  the  other, 
Hitut  its  administration  requires  much  grcot- 
|Cr  skill.  ^ 

Chronic  disenses  arc  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
than  acute.  It  is  to  thvm  that  by  far  the 
rreatcr  part  of  humaa  morlalJty  is  attribu- 


table ;  ii  Is  by  them  that  mueh  of  the  mis* 
ery  attendant  on  sickness  is  inflicted.     TbS' 
attack  of  an  acute  disease  is  rapid  and  brief] 
it   may  be  hard    to    bear,  and  it    may  bi 
hardly  borne;  but   its  pnins  are  poon  t 
gotten  amid  the  enjoyment  of  health.     It  iii 
verj'  dtfTcrcnl  with  chronic  dieeates.     They 
mny  torture  through  the  groat  part  of  a  longj 
life,  and,  alter  nil,  mny  be  only  removed  byj 
death.     It  is  in  this  class  of  ea^es  that  tlio.j 
physician  js   called  upon  to  exert   all  bi»i 
powers.     It   is  here  that   the   common   oi 
routine  practitioner  is  sure  to  fail.      He    _ 
constantly  forgetting  thai,  in  chronic  dis- 
eases, our  object  is  almost  olways  rather ' 
put  nature  in  the  wny  of  acting  right,  thai 
to  supersede  her  agency  ;  and  that  nur  pro^l 
gross  must,  therefore,  be  in  generol  guarde*' 
nnd  slow,  ni)d  the  more  so  becniise  we  hnvi 
onl;^  debilitated  powers  to  cat!  to  our  oi( 
It  u  in  cases  of  this  kind,  then,  that  a  rem* 
cdy  like  cAange  of  climate  is  particularly  in- 
dicated.     This,    besides   acting,   in    manj 
eases,  directly  on  (he  principal  local  dii 
ease,  aflects  the  whole  system  at  the  sami 
time,  and  afTecIs   it,  at   once    slowly  ant 
mildly,  and  for  a  long  period.     It  is  to  this 
class  of  diseases,  accordingly,  thai  we  find 
the  recommendation  of  this  remedy  fur  the 
most  part  restricted  by  Sir  James  Clark. 

In  cerinin  cases,  a  change  of  climat*^ 
almost  immediately  cures  a  disease,  by  re- 
moving the  cause  of  it- — ^s  nhcn  we  re- 
iiiovo  from  an  unwholesome  to  a  wholesome 
hjcnlity ;  for  example,  from  a  low  malarious 
district  to  an  elevated  and  dry  legion :  svb- 
latn  cavad  toliiiur  efftctua.  But  although 
the  propriety  of  change  of  climate,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  here  say,  chance  of 
air  or  situation,  is  not,  of  course,  overlook- 
ed  by  Sir  James  where  it  is  so  self-evident, 
^-et  it  is  not  to  cases  of  this  kind  that  bis 
observations  principally  apply  ;  nor  is  it  as 
a  remedy  possessing  such  eummury  and  di- 
rect powers  that  climate  iit  contemplated  in 
his  work.  To  such  instances  as  those  just 
referred  to,  ond  in  many  other  nlTeciiona 
both  acute  and  chronic,  wc  certainly  find, 
by  experience,  that  a  change  of  air  nnd  cli- 
mate frequently  effects  a  great  and  imme- 
diate alleviation  of  symptomH,  or  a  com- 
plete cure  ;  even  when  the  place  of  resi- 
dcnre  of  the  pilieot  is  a  very  hcolthy  one 
to  other  peroons:  and  when  wo  are  unable 
to  explain,  in  any  way,  the  manner  in  which 
the  clianjje  of  abode  acts  in  bringing  about 
30  desirable  o  result.  Instances  of  ibis  kind 
must  Imve  come  under  the  observaiiou  of 
most  persons,  and  their  fre(iuency  fully  jus- 
tifies, in  many  cases,  the  rccommendniion 
of  change  of  air,  or  of  climate^  Qurutif 
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empirical  principles.  But  while  admitting 
that  there  is  much  in  the  influence  of  change 
of  climate,  considered  as  a  remedy,  which 
we  cannot  at  present  explain,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  wishes  rather  to  consid- 
er this  complex  agent  on  rational  principles. 
He  rejects,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the 
idea  of  specific  influence,  and  wishes  cli- 
mate to  be  considered,  in  its  known  quali- 
ties, as  one  of  the  agents  that  variously  af- 
fect the  body  in  health  and  disease.  He 
Bubmits  it  to  the  same  examination,  and  the 
same  tests,  by  which  we  judge  of  other 
remedies — trying  it  partly  by  studying  its 
known  qualities  in  reference  to  the  known 
capacities  of  the  living  body }  and  partly  by 
observing  the  results  of  experience  simply. 
In  prescribing  it,  he,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
aiders  it  only  as  one  of  the  many  means  that 
must  co-operate  towards  the  restoration'of  a 
constitution  deranged  and  enfeebled  by  the 
long  prevalence  of  a  chronic  disease ;  in 
many  cases  he  looks  upon  it  merely  as  per- 
mitting the  efficient  curative  means  to  be 
more  completely  or  more  conveniently  ap- 
plied. 

*'  The  air,  or  climate,  (he  says,)  i'b  oRen  regard- 
ed by  patients  aapasBeesin^  some  epecific  qual- 
ity, by  virtue  of  which  it  directly  cures  the  dis- 
ease. This  erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  not 
unlrequeniiy  proves  the  bane  of  the  invalid,  by 
leading  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  confidence  in 
climate,  to  neglect  other  circumstances,  an  at- 
tention  to  which  may  be  more  essential  to  his 
recovery  than  that  in  which  all  his  hopes  are 
centred  ....  If  he  would  reap  the  full  measure 
of  good  which  his  new  poeition  places  within  his 
reach,  he  must  trust  more  to  himsett'and  to  his 
own  conduct  than  to  the  simple  influence  of  any 
climate,  however  genial ;  he  must  adhere  strictly 
to  such  a  mode  ofliving  as  his  case  requires ;  lie 
must  uvail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which  the 
climate  possesses,  and  eschew  thoije  disadvan- 
tages from  which  no  climate  or  situation  is  ex- 
empt ;  moreover,  he  must  exercise  both  resolution 
ana  pitience  in  prosecuting  all  this  to  a  bucccbb- 
ful  issue. . . .  Here,  as  in  every  other  department 
of  the  healing  art,  we  must  be  guided  oy  expe- 
rience, and  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  power  which  the  remedy  concedes  to  us.  The 
charlatan  may  boast  of  a  specific  for  any  or  for 
all  diseases ;  the  man  of  science  knows  that  there 
exists  scarcely  a  single  remedy  for  any  disease 
which  can  warrant  such  a  boast;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  acting  on  and  through  the  numerous  and 
complicated  mncliona  of  the  living  body,  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  by  various  means,  and  by  carefully 
adapting  our  agents  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case,  that  we  can  check  or  remove  the 
disorders  of  the  animal  system,  more  especially 
those  which  have  long  existed.  Let  it  not  then 
be  imagined  that  change  of  climate,  however 
powerful  as  a  remedy,  can  be  considered  as  at 
all  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  action ;  or  as  justify- 
ing, on  the  part  either  of  the  physician  or  pa- 
tiea^  the  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  are 
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requisite  to  insure  the  proper  action  of  the  other 
remedies." 

Leaving,  then,  on  one  aide,  the  consider!- 
tion  of  climate  generally  as  a  specific  agent, 
let  us  see  in  what  way  a  removal  to  i 
warmer  region  either  obviously  acts,  or 
may  rationally  be  presumed  to  act,  in  re> 
lieving  or  curing  diseases* 

In  the  first  place,  a  warm  climate  is  like 
a  perpetual  summer  to  a  person  accustom, 
ed  to  a  cold  one.  The  higher  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  finer  weather  generally, 
besides  acting  directly  on  the  sensations, 
and  through  them  on  the  mind — on  tbeci^ 
eolation  of  the  blood,  both  general  and  ca- 
pillary— and  on  the  secretions — enable  the 
invalid  to  do  many  things  beneficial  to  his 
health,  which  he  could  not  do  in  his  own 
country.  It  will  enable  him,  for  instance, 
to  be  much  more  in  the  open  air,  and,  cod- 
sequently,  to  take  much  more  exercise  thao 
he  could  do  in  England.  Those  persooi, 
and  there  are  many  such,  who  languish  ia 
their  chambers  through  the  whole  of  the 
winter  in  this  country,  and  only  feel  the 
pleasure  of  existence  during  the  summer, 
will  need  no  argument  to  convince  them 
how  beneficially  a  warm  climate  often  acts 
on  the  enfeebled  and  disordered  frame. 
An  invalid  of  this  class  seems  to  change  his 
very  being  with  his  climate— 

"  The  common  sun,  the  nlr,  the  skiei. 
To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

Secondly,  a  removal  to  a  mild,  that  is, 
to  the  natives  of  the  north  a  distant,  cli- 
mate, effects  a  complete  change  of  the  air, 
soil,  water,  and  other  physical  circumstan- 
ces of  a  strictly  local  kind  ;  one  or  more 
of  which  may,  unknown  to  us,  be  exerting 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  individual,  in 
his  own  place  of  residence.  A  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  efi^ect  of  local  circum- 
stances  upon  the  general  health,  in  a  place 
not  naturally  unhealthy  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term,  and  of  the  influence 
of  change  of  situation  in  removing  the  dis- 
orders thereby  produced,  is  afllbrded  us  ev- 
ery day  by  the  mass  of  human  life  squeezed 
into  our  large  cities.  This  striking  cir- 
cumstance has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
Sir  James  Clark. 

*'  On  the  Continent,"  he  says, "  the  beneficial 
effects  of  change  of  air  are  duly  estimated  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  this  metropolis,  are  now  becoming  fully 
sensible  of  its  value.  The  vast  increase  in  the 
size  of  our  watering-places  of  late  years,  and  the 
deserted  state  of  a  great  part  of  London  during 
several  monthE>,  are  sufScient  proofs,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  of  the  increasing  conviction  that,  for 
the  greservatioQ  of  health,  it  is  necessary  to 
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chanirc  fVotn  Umeto  time  the  relaxing,!  may  say. 
dpt  'ir  of  o  targe  city,  [or  ihc  more 

por-  _'»ralintf  (lir  ofltie  coiinlry.     This, 

IntJc«<l,  Id  iJu:  bojJi,  irnot  Uic  only  cure,  for  llml 
dntniclivc  mnlai]y,  whirh  my  be  jitslly  lerined 
Caduu-iii  I^ndonenxit ;  wliii-h  prr.ya  upon  the 
vitut^Jind  «tjiinp«i  \U  )iufbU|>on  the  countciioiicc 
of  ahnotil  cvrry  pcrmiincnl  rccidenler  iu  this 
great  cily.  When  the  exicnl  of  benefit  which 
inar  be  derlveil  frnni  ucrasiunal  cluingu  of  uir. 
both  to  ihe  phyvirjil  nnil  mnml  cDi)(itiliilti>n.  is 
duly  e«timAled,  nn  perAonn  whnoecircamittnnccg 
permit  will  neglect  to  uvail  tlicmsd^xa  of  it." 

Thirdly,  o  chnnge  to  a  new  cUmoie,  in 
almost  eviiry  case  involves  a  great  change 
in  all  the  hahilB  of  life — in  diet,  slcrp, 
clothing,  exorcise,  occupotionB.  And  if  all 
or  any  of  these  hubiis  huppcn  to  be  injuri- 
ous lo  health,  erery  medical  man  known 
how  difficult — often,  how  impossible — it  i*s 
10  break  through  them  at  home.  But  the 
chain  of  evil  habits  is  frequently  at  once 
soapt  asunder  by  a  journey;  and  it«  links 
in  many  cases  are  prevented,  by  the  usages 
of  strange  pliiccs,  from  being  re-Uuit  for  so 
long  a  time  thut  ihey  never  afterwards  coa- 
lesce. The  disease,  i\hich  if  not  produced 
was  at  least  aggravated  hy  more  or  fewer 
of  those  habits,  either  entirely  and  sponta- 
neously disappears,  or  now  yields  lo  remc- 
<licB  which  were  previously  found  altogether 
ineffectual.  Like  the  giant  of  old,  it  loses 
its  power  as  soon  ns  itloses  hold  of  its  no* 
live  soil. 

And  this  observation  applies  still  better, 
perhaps,  to  moral  than  lo  physical  habits; 
ar,  wc  should  rnihcr  say  to  hnbits,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  which  atfect  the  mind 
more  particularly.  Not  only  is  the  mer- 
ehaat  torn  from  his  desk,  and  the  student 
from  his  books,  by  a  journey  or  a  residence 
abroad,  but  iu  very  many  cases  the  wreich- 
ed  are  lorn  from  their  cares.  Most  of  our 
writers  on  intellectual  philosophy,  have 
shown  loo  little  regard  lo  the  itiflueticc  ex- 
erted over  tho  mind  hy  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  body ;  and  it  is  only  the  physi- 
cian who  knows  fully  the  immense  share 
among  the  causes  of  unhappiness — we  may 
say  of  wickedness — that  bodily  disorder 
may  justly  claim.  In  curing  our  corporeal 
disorders,  the  physician,  in  many  case^r  lit- 
erally docs  **  minister  to  n  mind  diseased  ;*' 
and  as  the  disorders  which  most  aH*ect  the 
mind  (disorders  of  the  digestive  organs) 
are,  of  all  others  perhaps,  most  benefited  by 
a  cliun^jc  of  climate,  this  remedy  of  course 
becomes  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  metiicina  mends. 

Bat  cares  and  miseries  of  a  diflerent  bind, 
which  have  no  discoverable  connection  with 
bodily  disease,  are  no  less  benefited  by  a 


change  of  climale.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
hn IV  local  many  of  our  miseries  are  ^ 
that  such  is  the  case,  any  one  may  convince 
himeelf  by  looking  round  among  hiK  friends, 
or  by  relrnciiig  his  social  experience.  One 
man  is  happy  m  town,  but  misernhle  in  the 
couutry;  another  sufTers  equally,  but  re- 
versely; a  third  is  only  wretched  in  his  own 
house,  and  a  fourth  is  never  happy  in  hii 
neighbor's.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  to  this 
very  numerous  class,  a  journey  to  a  disinot 
country  must  be  of  great  service  ;  inasmuch 
ns  it  must  necetii^arily  alter,  at  jcn^^t  for  a 
time,  a  great  number  of  the  relsiions  in 
which  such  persons  stand  lo  the  objects, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  with  which 
they  arc  usually  surrounded  ;  and,  therefore, 
wc  venture  to  assert,  in  despite  of  ihc  aati- 
risiH  of  all  ages,  that  in  many  cases  the  tra> 
veHer  truly  dou  leave  his  miseries  behind 
him  :  »c  quoqiiefugit.  He  leaves  that  other 
gloomy  self  in  the  analogous  atinospherc  of 
the  north,  and  at^Humes  a  new  form  under  a 
more  brilliant  sky. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  we 
believe  change  of  climale  often  proves  bcn- 
e6cial,  and  in  a  very  considcniblc  degree; 
and  here,  in  place  of  a  Physician,  we  shall 
quote  a  Poet,  (Crabbe) — taking  leave,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  small  aUeration  upon  bts 
lines : — 

" For  Ghan^e  or  air  there's  ranch  to  say, 

As  iiiiiur^  Ihen  lias  n.<oia(o  work  *«'  way  j 

Anti  doing  noihiug  oflco  has  prrvatrd 

When  i?n  physicbai  have  prescribed  sad  Tsll'd." 

Wc  are  not  surprised  that  the  fact  should 
be  as  here  stated.  Few  are  the  Doctors,  we 
verily  believe,  who  can  venture  to  put  in 
practice  all  that  they  consider  to  be  best  in 
regard  to  tho  administration  of  medicines. 
Some  patients  will  have  draughts,  whether 
the  Doctor  will  or  no ;  and  some  Doctors, 
perhaps,  will  prescribe  them  whether  tbo 
patient  will  or  no.  Besides,  it  is  not  more 
strange  that  the  professors  of  medicine 
should  be  fend  of  their  instruments,  than 
that  the  professor^  of  other  arts  should  be 
fund  of  theirs.  And,  may  there  not  be 
something  in  the  English  character  that 
prompts  to  what  has  been  truly  called  tho 
"  energetic  empiriciitm^'  at  present  so  much 
in  fashion  in  ibis  country' t 

A  very  important  agent  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  diseases,  by  change  of  climate,  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned;  although  It  is  ra- 
ther incidental  to  this  measure  than  neces- 
sarily  connecli^d  with  it^wc  mean  the  mere 
act  0/  iraveliing.  This  is  a  remedy,  to  be 
sure,  which  may  be  as  eflecttially  enjoyed 
in  our  own  country  as  abroad.  It  is  never- 
theless often  highly  proper  for   the  ^hysi- 
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cisQ  to  order  his  pnCicnt  to  a  dUtnot  cUmate, 
even  when  ull  ihc  benefii  to  be  citpectcd  lies 
io  ihe  journey  (hillipr.  People  when  sick 
muflt  numctimes  be  cheated  into  health  ;  nnd 
wo  be  to  ihe  Doctor  who  always  Rpeaks 
the  whole  truth  to  hia  patient !  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  cure  of  a  chronic  diacosc 
in  a  gentleman  whom  Sydenham  directpri  to 
ride  on  horseback  from  London  to  Inverness, 
with  the  object  of  consuUing  aome  imagin- 
ary Doctor  in  that  region — no  longer  re- 
mote in  our  days  of  steam  and  mail  coaches* 
And  the  same  pious  fraud  may  be  often  par- 
doned in  the  modern  physician,  who  sonds 
his  patient  to  Genoa,  tu  Rome,  or  to  Naples: 
Ihc  influence  of  climate  rony  he  the  ostcn- 
j.»ible  cause  of  ihc  journey,  but  the  jotirney 
itself  maybe  the  true  source  of  leucfit. 

"The  mere  a^t  of  tnivcllioff,  (Bays  Sir  Jauiea 
Clurht)  over  a  coneiJenible  extent  of  country',  ie 

|it«eir  a  reuiody  of  greul  value,  anil,  when  juJi- 
fioosly  conJucied,  will  ninierially  a^i«l  the  oen- 
efiiMniadinn  of  climate.  A  journey  may  indeed 
be  regnritoiJ  as  a  continuoug  change  of  climEiie 

\tUB  well  OH  of  scene;  and  contititinea  a  remedy  of 
nnequallcd  power  in  some  of  Uiose  morbid  ilatt'e 
of  the  nfRtem,  In  which  the  mind  lulTers  as  well 
at  the  body.     lu  chronic  irritation,  aii>t  puMiive 

L^ongeslioii  of  llic  mucous  aurfaccfl  of  (he  pulmo- 

'Oory  ami  digCFtive  organe,  eBpcci.illy  when  rom- 
pl(c:itc<l  with  a  morbidly  sensitive  Biale  of  the 
nervou"  RyBtRm,  tra^i'Uing  will  ollen  ed'eot  more 
than  any  oijicr  remedy  with  which  we  arc  ac- 
quaioled." 

In  former  times,  indeed,  if  expatriation 
had  been  propoRco  na  a  common  remedy 
for  a  whole  host  of  diseases,  the  presc  ei 
would  assuredly  have  been  considered  as 
siaading  most  in  need  of  his  own  prescrip- 
tions; and  naviget  ,/Jniicyram  would  have 
occupied  ft  prominent  place  in  his  cartt  du 
toi/age.  But  in  those  day»,  steam-engines 
and  patent  axles  were  not ;  neither  haJ  that 
organ  of  the  Phrenologists,  which  gives  us 
ihe  inclination  to  chatige  uur  residence, 
been  stimulated  into  full  activity,  by  uni- 
versal peace  abroad,  and  universal  travel- 
ling at  home.  At  present,  we  are  hardly 
more  startled  nt  Sir  Jumes  Clark's  prescrip- 
tion of  Nice,  Naples,  or  Rome,  for  the  cure 
of  a  cough,  nn  attack  of  indigestion,  or  of 
gout,  thun  onr  fathers  would  have  been  by 
Ihe  household  words  of  hordtounJ,  coitsfootj 
tiecampanct  or  dandelion.  At  all  events, 
Buch  a  prescription  itt  a  very  agreeable  one  ; 
and,  if  their  ailment  is  not  very  terrible,  one 
might  almost  envy  those  patients  who  are 
obliged  to  use  the  remedy.  It  has  been 
•aid  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  health, 
fcny  more  than  to  learning  ;  but  we  suspect 
thai  our  autbor  has  actually  discovered  this 
royal  road  j  aadj  if  his  patienta  have  only 
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the  means  of  maeadamiztng  it,  it  is  vet 
For  our  own  parts,  we  had  been  led  hy  ei 
perience,  before  we  saw  Sir  Jumes  Clafk^ 
book,  to  think  so  favorably  of  the  Perif 
tetic  Sc/iooi  of  medicine,  that  we  should 
willing  to  submit  to  its  severest  presori^ 
lions  io  the  proper  cat^e,  even  if  we  vtrrt 
with  the  heroic  patients  of  old,  to  incur  th( 
risk  of  all  the  imputations  and  penalties  at 
Cached  to  such  a  measure — 

"  I.  demens,  M  wrvas  corre  pr r  Atpet 
Ut  pueru  (ilace«>  el  dcclaioaiiu  fia».' 

The  diseases  in  which  a  change  from 
cold  to  a  milder  climate   proves  heneficir 
arc    numerous.     Those   more    particular^ 
noticed  in  the  work  before  us,  are   ibe  fol 
lowing: — Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs 
in  all  their  various  foruts  ;  consiirapiioDj 
chronic  aOfecttons  of  the  air-passages ;  asti 
ma;   gout;    rheumati.'im  ;    diseases  of  tl 
skin  ;    scrofula  ;    infantile  disorders  ;    dil 
eases  of  Aot  climates;  the  climacierie  dil 
ease  ;  and  broken  constitutions  generallj 
What  we  have  already  said  of  the  nature 
chronic  diseases   in   gencralf  and   of  ibl 
principles  of  cure  in  such  cases,  roust  eon* 
tent  our  readers  in  respect  to  ihe  majority 
of  these  affections.     Bui  there  arc  two  di»> 
eases,  or  rather  two  classes  of  discBsc  ~ 
which,  from  their   surpassing  irnportnnct 
ought  to  claim  from  us,  as  tliey  have  o\ 
lained   from   the   author,    more    pnrticali 
notice.     These  are  disorders  of  the  Digc 
tive  organs,  and  Consumption.     In  the  fir 
part  of  the  present  work  we  are  pre»col( 
with    two    admirable  outline    sketches 
these  affections,  tu  which  we  must  refer 
reader;  as  our  busine!>B  in  this  article 
not  to  describe  diseases,  or  to  detail  tht 
general  mode  of  treatment,  but  to  point  ot 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  them.     W 
must,  however,  take  leave  to  say,  thot  it  hi 
but  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  meet  wil 
any  piece  of  medical  writing  so  chnrnctt 
istic    of  iho   best    school    of    physic — tl 
school  of  Hippocrates  nnd  Sydenham- 
these   sketches   present.      In   the   chroni 
state,  and  secondary  stages  of  dyspepsia 
indigestion,   and    its   muhiform    progen] 
change  to  a  nuld  cHtnate  ts  recotnmendt 
by  Sir  James  Clark  as  a  powerful  meaos 
relief  and  cure.     Indeed,  it  i«  in  this  tril 
of  diseases  that  the  beneficial  influence 
the  measure    is  most   eonspicuouA.      The 
mode  of  its  operntion  is  explicitly   detni 
in  his  work  ;  and  the  adaptation  uf  partit 
lar  climates  to  the  diflerent  vnrieti 
stages  of  the  affection,  is  there  stalet 
great    precision    and    minutcncps. 
seems  very  necessary,  as  the  choico. 
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tsidence  for  this  dnss  of  invalids  ii  far  from 
matter  u(  imlilTttrcnee.  The  nince  that  is 
~  ifu)  in  one  case  is  detrimental  in  another. 

'*The  difierfnt  formt  of  tiie  diMaac  require 

;.r. ......    .1  ,..,.,. ^^      fjijjj,  jmiipni  wiih  gaatritic 

I  not,  lor  exampUx,  go  to  Nice, 

.i^t  of  Fmnc*'.     In  rase*  of  Hna 

'the  eouih-wrsi  a!"  Knnrr  or  Devonshire 
!)|i-nililc.  aui]  Rome  tuttl  Pinn  ara  (he  brat 
in  Imly.  On  tlie  oilier  hand,  in  atonic 
_  lio,  in  which  langnor  nnd  iilu^gi«hne*t  q( 
il^em,  tu  well  am  of  the  i!t)^Riiv«  orgnrw, 
Jl,  with  lonneM  of  itpiriM  and  hypochoi)- 
bs,  Nice  ia  to  be  preTerred  to  nil  the  Dth«r 
it  mcniionud;  and  Naples  will  gcnrratly 
?e  brlUT  th«n  Rome  or  Piea ;  while  titc 
ith-vrfNit  of  Franco  nnil  Devonshire,  and  oil 
lilnr  i']imAli>&,  wnnid  bf  iniurioua.  In  the  ner- 
>iu  form  of  d)'8pep«ia,  a  climnie  of  a  medium 
Cer  u  betit,  and  the  choice  ihontd  he  regu* 
:curding  B«  th(*r*^  ifi  a  diaposition  (o  the 
ric  or  the  atonic  form.  In  tnn  more  com- 
licated  and  prolmcled  cases,  aiill  more  di*- 
rimintitinn  ia  required  in  icleetinFr  the  best  cli- 
inle  and  rr»idenc-e;  tu  wo  mtMt  take  into 
insidrnttion  nnl  merely  the  character  of  Uir 
rimary  disorder,  and  Ihe  otate  of  mind  with 
'tich  It  U  uuociatcd,  hut  the  nature  of  (he  wi- 
alTection  which  mny  already  exist,  or  to 
the  pabent  may  be  predt^poiKd.'* 

But  the  nooRt  important  of  all  the  aub- 
icta  treated  of  in  ihlfi  volume  is.  the  influ- 

ice  of  climate  in  Confiumntion.  And 
Ithough,    OS    we    have    already    said,    the 

'neficial  effect  of  a  mild  climate  h  much 
lore  conspicuous  in  the  ctaM  of  dinorders 

tt  noticed  than  in  Consumption,  yet  the 
iation  of  the  iaitcr  disorder  with  (his 
leaaure  is  so  strongly  fixed  in  the  public 
mind,  and  nuch  erroneous  opinions  prevail 
DD  the  snbject,  that  we  feel  it  incumbent  on 
QUO  notice  it  particularly-  To  establish 
the  VAS(  importance  of  the  question,  it 
luffices  to  state  that,  according  to  the  latest 
■nd  best  authority,  (the  Kegitttrar-CJenerarH 
Hepon,)  a  fifth  part  at  least  of  all  the  deaths 
that  occur  in  this  country  is  owin^  to  Con- 
nmptiuii!  And  there  la  too  just  reason 
fur  apprehending  thai  even  this  tremendous 
naonaiiiy  ia  on  the  increase. 

Ia  a  remorni  to  a  mild  climate  really 
bea^cial  in  the  cure,  or  eren  in  the  prc- 
Tention  of  Consumption!  If  beneiiciat,  in 
what  way,  and  in  what  de^ee  is  it  sol 
And  what  climate  ii  the  most  beneficial  \ 
The  work  before  us  contains  much  more 
information  relating  to  these  important 
points  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  ; 
iMt  we  fear  we  must  say  thut  the  informa- 
tion is  satisfactory  cbieHy  because  it  is  ex- 
icnsive  and  accurate.  It  conveys  to  us 
much  lr«s  hope,  and  opens  less  prospect  of 
benefit  from  the  change,  than  wc  cuuld  de* 
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sire.  But  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  valu- 
able to  the  medical  profc^ttsiou,  and  to  the 
public  generally  ; — by  setting  the  case  in  a 
true  light,  and  by  shau-ing'  what  climate 
can  du,  uiid  what  it  cannot  do.  If  the  etfcct 
of  Sir  James  Clark'fi  delineation  of  the  true 
features  of  Consumption,  and  his  exposiiion 
o(  the  way  in  which  climate  inflQcnces  its 
development  and  progress,  were  linuted 
to  the  abolition  or  even  discouragement  of 
that  insane  syiitem,  so  generally  followed 
at  preBeni,and  too  generally  countenanced 
by  the  medical  profession,  of  sending  pa- 
tients abroad  in  a  stale  of  cnnfirmea  con- 
sumption — that  is,  in  n  hopeless  state— hii 
book  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  It 
would  at  least  afford  some  comfort  to  the 
hearts  of  the  hundreds  of  parents  who  are 
now  every  year  compelled  by  this  fatal 
custom,  to  see  their  children  die  under  all 
tbo  aggravations  of  evil  necessarily  attend- 
ant on  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land.  But 
the  book,  we  confidently  predict,  will  do 
much  more  than  this;  it  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives,  by  pointing  out  the 
way  in  which  a  mild  climate  can  truly  ba 
made  ctficient  in  lessening  the  appalling 
fatality  of  this  diseaso. 

Sir  Jam^B  Clark  coincides  in  opinion  with 
all  the  great  pathologists  of  the  day,  that 
consumption,  when  fully  formed,  is  almost 
unircrsalty  fatal.  The  csneniial  charactef^ 
of  this  disease  consixts,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  formation  of  numerous  small  masses 
(called  tvhtrdes)  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  which,  in  thetr  growth  and  progres- 
sive changes,  destroy  the  natural  structure 
of  the  organs,  and  fatally  derange  many  of 
the  functions  essential  to  life.  When  once 
developed  in  the  luncs,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  these  bodies  ean  ever  be  re- 
moved by  nature  or  art ; — when  they  have 
gone  beyond  their  very  first  stage,  and  exisCi 
in  considerable  quantity,  it  seems  nearlj^i 
certain  ihut  they  arc  utterly  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  either.*  We,  no  doubt,  every 
now  and  then,  hear  of  this  or  that  person 
cured  of  consumption,  by  a  regular  member 
of  the  faculty ;  and  in  the  course  of  every 
half  score  years  or  so,  there  springs  into 
temporary  notoriety  some  bold  pretender 
of    the    regular    order,    whose   confident 

•We  are  well  sware  of  tlie  vsrypecallar  sad  «x. 
iremclr  rare  vfi  well  suiheoiicaicd  cs^e,  uf  a  cars 
being  (.'(feclwi  after  ihe  discharge  uf  a  lubervlc  or 
tuberculous  sbscci  by  eipecionitioa;  but  ibis  csm 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  rare  exccpiion  (o  ibe 
general  rule,  sod  ought  not  to  be  ai  sti  cJilcaUird 
ii{K>ri  ill  praciice.  See,  for  inramtatioD  on  this 
poioi.  the  classical  urorln  of  Lacnnec.  Andnl,  and 
Louis,  and  sipecially  tht  present  author's  trcitiM 
oa  emuwmftUn. 
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riromiscs  (lomclrmcB,  perhnps  sincere)  and 
nud  bonstings,  iinpoKC  upon  miiny  tbe  be* 
lief  liint  ttiis  billierto  intractable  initlady  bos 
at  teng:tb  been  brotif!-!!!  under  tbe  dominion 
of  art.  Bui  the  tolnl  i)irnitnincc  of  tliis  class 
nf  pernotis  rcspeciinjf  the  renl  nnlurc  of  the 
disease,  nnd  tbe  great  difficHjiies  often  ex- 
perienced by  the  luast  learned  in  discrinu* 
bating  ii,  in  Its  early  stogcs,  from  some 
other  diseases,  siitficientty  explain  these  oc- 
currenccx.  And  tbe  great  leacber,  Time, 
goon  justices  the  skepticism  of  the  man  of 
science,  by  covering'  with  oblivion  what,  If 
true,  couhi  never  he  forgotten,  nor  permit- 
ted to  yield  its  place  to  any  novelty,  how- 
ever great,  or  any  cluinianl,  howevvr  loud. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfuction  that 
wc  iind  the  present  author  devoting  all  his 
powers  lo  the  elucidation  of  the  remoter 
causes  of  consumption;  andof  thenntureand 
character  of  that  morbid  condition  of  tbe 
Byotem  to  which  it  is  found  commonly  to 
lupervcnc.  If  we  cannot  cure  consump- 
tion itself,  we  may  possibly  be  enabled  to 
obviate  the  circumstances  that  lay  the  hrst 
foundation  of  it;  or  we  may  even  be  ena- 
bled to  remove  thcfirst  changes  impressed  by 
these  circumstances  upon  the  organization. 
The  remote  and  predisposing  causes  of 
tlie  disease  arc  well  known,  and  have  been 
generally  noticed  by  preceding  writers ; 
but  Sir  James  Clark  is  the  first,  who,  to  our 
knowledge,  hss  formally  described  the  pre- 
cursory disorder;  or  nitempted  (to  use  his 
own  words)  *'to  fill  up  the  blank  which  has 
been  left  in  the  natural  history  of  constimp- 
tion,  bet^veen  a  state  of  health  and  of  es- 
tablished and  sensible  disease  <if  the  lungs.** 
The  precursory  aflection  of  the  system  is 
termed  by  him  Tubercnhr  Cachexy  ;  and  he 
looks  upon  it  as  the  nidus  or  mntrix  of  the 
■subsequent  disease  of  the  lungs.* 

It  is  a  powerful  adjuvant  of  the  medical 
means  best  cotculated  to  remove  this  dis- 
order— for,  unlike  its  progeny,  it  is  often 
curable — that  removal  to  a  mild  climate  is 
Irongly  recommended.  The  same  measure 
la  likewise  advised,  though  with  much  less 
confidence,  when  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  tubercles  are  actually 
formed  in  the  lungs.  But  it  is  denonnccu, 
ns  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  not  only  ns  useless  but  cruel  in  the 
extreme,  except  in  o  few  particular  cases, 
when  tbo  disease  is  confirmed.  We  will 
here  allow  Sir  James  Clark  to  speak  for 
himself;  only  observing  that  we  entirely 
accord  with  every  sentiment  expressed  by 
him  in  the  following  extract : — 

*  Sre  also  b[»  Ireaiiw  on  C'>n$»mplian  and  &r»- 
'iUyiu Dinasts.    London:   1835, 
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"  Uofurtunaldy  i1  too  oflcn  happens,  thai 
period  of  confiiitdlionHl  dtBonlcr,  wlii' '  ' 

itiPt  been  runitNleriiig,  in  perniitic-d  '•<  \\ 

It  i«  not  until  symploniB  of  irhtniinn  n. 
funrtion  in  the  lungs,    eurh    an    rough, 
brcatJung.orBpiiung  of  blood,  rtpi-    •    'i 
tiutit  or  relatione  arc  uliirmed.  >r 
L'Xprcescd  that  the  rliesl  it)  "tii" 
Kyniptom?  arc  but  loo  mrc  in 
bercutout  diKeai«e  \\ax-  already  n 
lungs.     It  may,  inderd,  be  difRi'utl,  ui  mm« 
ses,  to  nt>4!<:rUiin  ihn  positive  cxi«t<^nre  vf 
although  by  a.cnrel'nl  fxaminalion  of  the  ch 
and  un  atlcniivo  connidtnition  of  all  the  rircui 
stimccs  of  the  case,  we  shall  seldom  err  in 
diugnwii! ;  and  it  need  not,  at  any  rate,  offt 
our  [iractice,  ns  a  elronff  nuspicion  of  the  pi 
encc  of  lubcrclea  flbuuld  lead  uh  to  adopt 
same  precautions  hs  the  certainty  of  their 
isience. 

'■'•  When  tuberculons  matter  is  deposited  in  t 
luiigti,  iliv  circumntanccs  of  tbe  pniieni  are  mi 
terially  c-hungfd.  Wc  have  llic  sarac  functj' 
al  ilisordcr*  which  e.\isied  iu  tlic  Ibrnier 
ami  wc  Imve  iil^o  puliuunnr}'  disease, 
ing  to  a  new  Kerica  of  morbid  ariion* — to 
chial  alVccttons,  Iwmoptyiiiii.  inHatnmntioit 
pleura  and  lungs,  iVc^which  calls  for  j'l 
tiint  modibratiooH  in  the  plan  oflrr-almpnl, 
nioval  to  a  mild  flimate,  espwially  ifrffeciod 
niiians  of  a  sea  voyage,  under  fuvorablc  rim 
i^lunci'x.  may  still  be  ui°cttil  us  in  tbe  fomirrcase 
—namely,  an  a  means  of  improving  tbe  general 
health,  ofprcvcnting  inflammntor}'  action  oK  the 
lungn,  nnd  even,  perliaps,  iirrcbtiiig  the  progrtM 
of  the  tliseaae. 

'•  Whcnconsnmption  is  fully  establiihcd — 
is,  when  there  is  cxlcaaivc  tabcrrutons  di»r; 
in  the  lunffs.  littJc  benefit  is  to  be  expected  fn 
f;ba»g«  orclimalc  ;  nnd  a  long  jouniry  will 
moKt  rcrtainly  inrn-aw  the  miffcrings  ofthe 
t]ent,and  hurry  on  the  fatal  icnnin.ition. 
feuch  circumstances,  Uierefore.  Itie  palie: 
act  more  judiciously  by  rcmtt^ntiiig  him» 
tlie  moBl  lavorablc  residence  wbii-h  his 
country  afibnJs  ;  or  even  by  remaining  amiiJ 
comforts  of  home,  and  the  watchful  rnrr 
friends.  And  this  will  be  tlie  more  advisabi 
when  ft  di/tposition  lo  tyru pathetic  fever,  to  iC 
flammatinn  of  ihu  Inugs,  or  to  bo-iooptyitis, 
been  strongly  manifested. 

"It  is  nutural  for  relations  to   cling   to 
which  necina  to  afford  even  a  ray  of  hope; 
did  iht-y  know  thu   diicconilbrts,  die  fatigno, 
exposure,  and  irritation,  nccusfarily  attcndainti 
a  lung  jnumey  in  the  advanced  period  of 

Humpiion,  they  would  Bhrink  from  such  a  mi , 

ure.  The  medical  adviser,  aim,  when  Ire  reflccl 
upon  the  accidents  tu  which  such  a  patient 
liable,  f^houM  ttiircly  hesiiatc  ere  be  rnndci 
him  to  Uic  additinnal  evil  of  expntriatjou 
his  motives  for  hesitatinn  will  be  mrrensedi 
he  considers  bow  oflen  the  tmrnrtonnin 
sinkfl  under  tbe  diseaw  beffre  I'      :  ' 
tiiiation  is  rt-nrbed,  or,  at  best,  ■ 
wonte  condition  than  when  he  l 
try,  and  doomKtl  shortly  Iu  add 
the  long  and  mctanrlioly  lirl  ol'  ...' 
who  have   sought,  witii  p;un  unit  fiifTp; 
iiXlsVanV  vyo,'a^T^.t1lni^  to  Gad  in  it  a  gravt- 


die  patient  u  b  femuliif  the  olijeciions  lo  a  Jour- 
ney tirpiy  with  jnereaBtMl  larctt.'' 

Il  i«  not,  therefore,  in  ihc  tope  of  his  pa- 
tients fin'lifl^j  «omclhin(f  Bpecific — sornp 
mysterious  and  occult  virtue — in  the  air  of 
a  mililcr  climate,  cnpnble  of  curing  con* 
sumption,  tljut  our  author  sends  them  to 
Italy  or  Madeira ;  but  it  ii  because  the  cli- 
mate of  these  cotintries  permits  the  appli- 
cmtion  of  the  means  best  calculated  fur  pre- 
venting or  removing  those  morbid  acTions 
which  too  often  iC'rmir)ate  in  cunsunipiion- 
The  fatal  error  of  ihii  cuuniry  ia — \o  wait 
until  ihc  lung's  arc  obviously  ufTcctcd,  and 
then  to  hurry  the  unfortunate  patient  at  once 
to  a  mild  climnta;  without  considering,  in 
the  fir&t  plmre,  whether  the  case  is  of  such  n 
nature  ns  really  lo  nflurd  any  reasonoblc 
^^pe  of  benefit  from  any  climate  ;  and,  se- 
^Eindly,  if  a  prospect  of  benefit  really  exists, 
^riiich  of  the  milder  climaies  is  best  suited 
to  ihe  particular  ca»e.  The  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  author  is  to  watch  the  do- 
relopmentof  that  train  nf  symptoms,  which, 
^f  lefl  unchecked,  loo  generally  terminates 
Hi  consumption  ;  lo  institute  then  a  coiDpre- 
Hensive  and  curabinc-d  system  of  treainioni 
BEalculated  to  restore  the  disordered  func- 
tions; and,  «fl  enabling  some  parts  of  this 
system  to  he  carried  much  more  efTuctually 
into  operation,  then  to  remove  the  invalid 
to  the  mild  climate  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  pecaliaritiea  of  the  case.  Such  a  cli- 
mate, among  other  advantages,  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  equality  in  the  circulation, 
by  determining  the  fluids  to  the  surface  and 
extremities;  remorea  considerably  the  risk 
of  cntarrhtil  affections,  which,  in  predis- 
posed subjects,  often  act  as  cxcitincr  causen 
of  tubercles;  and — the  greatest  advantage 
of  all,  enables  the  invalid  to  be  much  more 
ia  the  open  nir,  and,  conseiiueiitty,  to  take 
much  more  exercise  tlisn  he  could  possibly 
do  inEngtnnd  during  the  winter.  ^Vith  such 
advantages  as  these,  the  plan  of  treatment 
calculated  to  restore  the  general  health,  and 
thereby  to  avert  the  threatened  dijtense  of 
the  luDgo,  has  obviously  a  much  fairer 
chance  of  success  in  such  a  climate  as  Ma- 
deira, where  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  per- 
petual summer,  than  in  so  cold,  moist,  nnd 
variable  a  climate  as  that  of  Englond.  M*c 
day  the  plan  of  treatment  has  a  fairer  chance 
of  success  iu  such  a  climate — not  that  the 
climate  i»  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  or 
even  principal  ngent  in  averting  tlie  impend- 
ing' mahidy,  much  less  in  curing  it  when  it 
has  olrenny  tnatlo  good  its  fooling.  The 
fael  is,  that  although  a  change  to  a  inild 
—cHinnic  "lay  ^^  sa^icicat,  iu  sonie  cases,  to 
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enable  ibo  naturol  powers  of  the  system  to 
restore  the  disonlered  functions  without 
the  aid  of  art,  these  powers  will  fnil  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases;  ami  yei,  ooi  so 
much,  perhap!«,  from  iheir  deficienry,  as  be- 
cause they  are  impeded  and  thwarted  bv  na 
injurious  system  of  regimen  or  medical 
trcalraent.  In  the  severer  or  more  strongly 
marked  casea,  (even  before  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles,)  il  will  be  of  little  avail 
that  the  invalid  cliitnges  ourcold  and  ulooroy 
iitmosphere  for  ihe  soft  breep.es  and  brilliant-l 
skies  Iff  the  south,  unless  he  changes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  habits  which  liuvt;  indu- 
ced, or  aggravated,  or  accelerated  his  pre- 
sent disorder;  and  unless  be,  moreover, 
adopts  measures  calculated  to  aid  the  sana- 
tive powers  c»f  nature.  Nay,  we  will  asncrt, 
however  great  mny  he  the  advantages  of  a 
mild  climate  in  such  cases,  (and  we  consi- 
der them  as  very  great,)  il  will  be  much  bet- 
ter for  aa  invalid  to  remain  in  England  un* 
dcT  good  management,  than  lo  go  abroad  to 
the  best  climate^  under  no  management  at 
all,  or  under  bad  management.  Ca-tcrif  pa- 
ribvs,  a  mild  climate  is,  in  this  case,  great* 
ly  preferable  to  a  cold  one  ;  but  a  good  syo-i 
tern  of  discipline  is  indispensable  in  both. 

And  here,  before  we  conclude,  and  lest 
we  should  be  thought  desirous  of  bavins  il 
supposed  that  wc  ourselves,  or  tho  author 
of  this  work,  possess  some  new  and  potent 
system  of  medication,  calculated  to  avert 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  "the  nest,"  or  to 
stay  its  giant  strides — we  deem  it  uecessary 
to  state,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  general 
complexion  of  the  plan  of  treutmeni  which 
be  recommends,  and  in  which  alone  we  have 
any  faith,  in  the  case  under  considrrnlion. 
In  the  first  plnce,  we  utterly  disclaim  the 
possession  or  prescription  of  any  specific  re- 
medy in  such  cases;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  profess  to  be  must  sparing  in  the 
use  uf  medicines  of  any  kind-  Indeed,  we 
are  of  opinion  thai  medical  science  has  now 
arrived  at  that  stage  when,  in  practice,  it 
may  frequently  content  itself  by  looking, 
rather  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
subject,  than  to  the  eflicacy  of  any  remedial 
measures.  At  all  events,  we  think  it  will 
generally  be  found,  that  the  most  scientific 
and  skilful  physicians  are  the  most  sparing^ 
in  the  use  of  drugs.  The  plan  we  advocate 
in  tbu  present  case,  consists  esseulially  in 
taking  a  chise  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  disorder  under  which  the  system 
labors  ;  and  in  adapting  our  remedies  (often 
extremely  simple)  lo  every  part  thol  is  af- 
fected. What  we  consider  os  most  faulty 
in  the  prevailing  system  of  medicine  in  iliia 
country  is,  the  too  f^cal  «ia\ijlvs.v\"i  <*t  vWi 
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TtftWB  of  disease  talicn  by  practilionerv*  and ' 
the  ciM]SO(|iient  loo  partial  and  cKclusivt 
fiy«iem  of  ilierapeuiics  founded  on  ihem 
We  wish  practitioners,  in  their  study  of 
chronic  diseases,  to  endeavor,  like  the  au- 
thor of  ilic  work  before  us,  to  combine  the 
Hippocratic  system  of  close  and  compre 
henaive  observation  with  the  ttioio  rational 
views  of  disonse  brought  to  Uzbt  by  modern 
Pathology  ;  and  in  their  practice  to  endea- 
vor to  restore,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
parts  that  arc  disordered;  and  to  reiitOTe 
ihem  by  such  mild  and  aimpte  menns  as  are 
calculated  rather  to  solicit  than  to  force 
their  natural  actions.  In  the  case  now  more 
imincdiiitely  under  consideration — the  mor- 
bid »taic  entitled  by  Sir  Jame«  Clark  Tuber- 
cuJtir  Cachextf — we  find  almost  every  part  of 
tlie  syHtem  disordered,  althoug^h  somo  arc 
much  more  so  than  others.  There  is  an  ir- 
regular difttrtbution  of  the  circulating  (luid^, 
of  the  oeirous  power,  and  of  the  animal 
temperature  J  the  circulating  fluids  arc  them- 
selves in  on  unhealthy  siule,  and  most  of  the 
secretions  arc  depraved  ;  the  organs  of  di- 
gcvtion  are  particularly  disordered;  the  skin 
and  all  the  mucous  surfaces  are  affected  ; 
and  there  exist  local  congestions,  or  irrita- 
tions, Or  inflammations  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, viscera,  and  internal  blood-vessels. 
Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  thai 
medicines,  or  any  system  of  treatment  that 
regards  only  one  or  two  links  of  the  chsin, 
can  stand  any  chance  of  removing  a  disor- 
der at  once  so  general  and  so  deeply  rooted . 
The  experience  of  all  the  best  phy^iicions  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  results  of  our  au- 
thor's observations,  recorded  in  the  present 
work,  nnd  in  his  Treatise  on  Consumption, 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  own  convictions, 
founded  on  long  attention  to  the  subject,  in 
replying  in  the  negative. 


PROFESSOR  OF  MI-VERALOGY  AT  CHHIS- 
TIANIA. 

I  flMnd  tlio  learned  gpnllem&it  in  a  low  room  sboul 
tSD  liiel  square,  at  the  enil  of  a  dark  covered  way, 
which  wss  entered  from  the  street,  ami  across 
vhich  was  a  ^te  witti  broken  biages ;  the  window 
of  tJiis  apartment  looked  on  a  dirty  courtynrd  lum- 
bered up  with  tubs,  an  old  cart,  and  a  barrel  or 
two  of  earth  containing'  ore  lo  be  atiotyzcd.  But 
t>ie  room  itself  w»9  even  wors^  than  its  "ituatioo. 
and  its  niuUirarioiis  contents  more  difticull  to 
onsIyzQ  than  the  ore.  It  contnim^d  in  one  corner 
a  Binsll  diriy  befl ;  siid  on  one  side  was  a  book- 
case, from  Uie  dusty  top  ahcif  of  which,  by  mount- 
ing  iii>on  one  of  the  threti  old  craxy  ctiairs,  he 
handed  s  book  down  to  mc.  On  another  side 
stood  sn  siitic^uii  cloeli,  its  facr;  covered  with  fiffuroB 
and  (livers  circles,  oiubletnatie,  no  doiibt,  of  tht- 
,mxt:ic  religion  of  Norwsy.    On  the  wfl.tt  wew: 


[Afso, 

haiiginji  Ihcrinoincters,  baromrters,  and  liydroii«> 
ifiTf.  and  every  other  sort  of  nmeltr,  numbetUm 
diiflty,  and  mysterious ;  toadstones  witli  waigliti 
atuched  to  them;  scales, pendulums,  and  anand< 
less  tl  cetera.  Oppn«ile  to  these  was  SJi  oU 
bureau  full  of  mineralogicnl  curioettice*  aownj 
which  he  showed  me  an  earth  previously  unknons, 
which  bo  had  latt^ly  discovL-md,  and  a  cryKtat  no 
yet  observed  by  any  other  person,  snd  such  liht 
marvels.  All  ifaese  were  lying  m  confusion  cne« 
foundtd,  amidst  pots  and  pans,  basins,  cnu:tbltt, 
receivrrf,  retorts,  bottles  of  e\'ery  sort*  shape,  lAiI 
Hit*-,  and  fl&nked  wiih  glasses  of  every  kiud  and 
form.  His  large  tabic,  corcred  with  tahlets,  manu- 
dcriptsi  and  books,  cup)<,  fumicls,  and  every  deiion»- 
inaltnn  of  vesaels,  baftU-d  all  description.  Wfa« 
I  dtdiurbed  him,  he  woa  engaged  in  analyxing  ome 
iptfcintens  of  minerals;  bur,  tony  taste,  tie 
far  the  most  extrnontinnry  »pecimea  of  >lh 
a  litlie  dtny  old  man,  with  bli-at  eyce,  vImm 
looked  OS  if  it  had  not  been  washed  any  non  ' 
his  ortgiiiatty  white,  now  dark  brown,  ai  ' 
•ince  his  spectacles  were  made;  and  the 
they  Itad  worn  upon  his  no««  ttboAcd  their  nael 
bcpn  of  some  yeart'  standing :  and  to  augment! 
beauty,  a  huge  black  planter  was  stuck  oo 
temple.  He  wore  a  dirty  ebirt  crusted  wHhi 
a  guy  colored  waistcoat  reaching  over  hia  hij 
broivn  cool  and^trousers  far  loo  wide  tor  his  i 
en  shanltF,  while  a  jtaJr  of  imtncaae  slipperi  eooi*' 
pleted  the  costume  of  this  fiubterroneaii  octogeagi 
rian,  or,  I   may  say,  McditeriancsD  prodigy. 

8ptte  hiB  rough  and  unpronusing  extaiior,  bis 

ners  w^^ro  not  omy  agreenbic,  but  polished;  and  I 
very  kindly  ehowii]  \»iz  his  collection  of  mioc 
which  is  valuable  and  well  arranged.     Ue 
pupd  of  VVernf-r's  and   is  a  tuaa  of  conaiii 
talent. — Mil/ortfe  \orucjf* 
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BV  UU  PaHOOC 
Ptqb  OtMulwf*'*  Eilialiumb  JounwL 

WiukieQ  with  pteasure !    Oh,  how  deep 

Such  slouiber  s*rmstobe— 
Thou  fslry  creature  !     I  conld  weep 

Aa  thok  1  gsse  on  ihee : 
Ay,  w(.-(rp  ani!  with  mosi  bluer  tears, 

"WruDg  from  the  spirit's  core, 
Toibink  that  in  a  few  thon  years 

Tbou'lt  sleep  U>al  sleep  oo  more. 

Wearied  with  plea-ore!  what  a  ^onDd 

To  ijreul  a  world-worn  ear! 
Can  wv  whuUrutl  life's  giddy  round, 

ttleep  like  the  cbemb  here  1 
Alas  !  for  us  joy's  briijhleU  buuia 

All  fever  as  ibcy  0y, 
And  leave  a  bligbi— as  suo*stnick  Oowets 

Ol  too  much  glory  die. 

Wearied  with  pleasure !    Does  the  wlog 

Of  SDgels  fan  ihy  brow  t 
Sweet  ctiild,  do  birds  aboatlhec  aiag. 

And  blonsoms  round  ihee  blaw  r 
Is  [hycaloi  sleep  wiib  gMneso  riftt 

Do  ttors  above  thee  5hiue  F 
Oh,  I  wooldgive  whole  yesrs  of  lifs 

To  iVcaam  sach  (lrsaiB»  OS  Uiiuet 
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lNS  op  sfcrrt  commitnication  in 
a'nciknt  akmies. 

Ay  H.  c-UHUNw,  u.  r.  smo. 

Pfoiu  t'nilevi  ^ivlcr  J<inro«l. 

'he  extnorclinary  mentis  by  which  the 
trr!ors  ot    the  olden  time   contrivetl    \o 
iinunicaie  with  each  other  while  cooped 
and  Bnrroiin<ted  by  their  adversaricR  in 
beleagMcred  city,  or  the  teniciJ  field, 
II  be  found,  on  pcruBoI  of  (hose  old  worm- 
len  worlts  wherein  sucli  contrivances  are 
laled  on,  well  worthy  of  the  conlcmpla- 
in  of  the  curious  in  miltlary  tnntteni. 
[t  is  my  purpose  m  this  paper  to  set  fortli 
it  o(  (he  praciice«  the  "  old  soldier"  re- 
led  to  when  wnr  (less  civilized   than   in 
later   days)    was   a    war    of   cxterniinulton. 
At  itie  same  lime,  it  was  the  hti^iness  of  life, 
luid  harness  of  nroof  "your  only  wear."     lit 
those  days  of  iron  men,  then,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  considerable   deal   more  inge- 
nuity   was   wont  to  be   displayed    than    i» 
either  customary,  or  at  all  necespary  in  ottr 
owD  times;  and  the  means  used  by  the  an- 
cieDts  to  communicate  their  inteiiiions,  ne- 
cessities, and  perils  to  their  advancing  or 
distani  allies,  so  contrived  in  mutiy  instan- 
ces, thai    if,  by  adverse  circumstances,  the 
Cesscngcr  and  hi*  letter  happened  to  be  in- 
rcepted,  the  communication  being  artfully 
arded,  although  it  failed  in  the  immediate 
purpose  in  hiind,  it  yet  might  serve  the  turn 
^f  misleading   the  foe;    by  which    means, 
Mhen   so  completely  blocltec!   up  and   sur- 
^>uDded    by   llerce  and   snrage    foes,    that 
(unless  the  bird  of  the  air  could  take  their 
message  in  hi*  flight,  or  the   blind   mole 
burrow  with  it  through  the  flrm-set  earth), 
their  ca»c  seemed  altogether  hopeless,  thc} 
Jiavc  yet  mnnnged,  by  some  swtft  and  se- 
cret inlcllisence;,  cither  to  obtain  a  diver- 
ton  in  their  favor,  or  gain  assistance  from 
leir  friends. 
For  example,  an  alphabet   having  b<'en 
rreed  upon  among  the  host,  ere  separaled 
id  detached  in  a  hostile  coiiiiiry.  with  the 
Iticra  so  marked,  or  varied,  as  to  be  under- 
)od  by  themselvt  a  alone,  it  was  frequently 
>e  custom  of  the  ancients,  in  their  exlrem- 
ily,  to  write  that  which,  on  being  nnluckily 
intercepted,  would,  as  I  have  before  said, 
allhouah  it  failed  in  obtaining  them  the  suc- 
GorA  or  assistance  they   required,  at  least, 

tislead  their  enemies  ns  to  their  real  situa- 
pfo. — tntohed  Epistiea  of  ike  JJacifnts. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  exemplify 
c  means  resorted  to  in  very  early  times 
of  writing  a  letter,  with  the  help  of  two  al- 
'  >iterB  of  which  were  so  nearly 


similnr,  that,  unless  previously  agreed  on 
and  fully  comprehended  by  the  allies,  it 
was  almost  impossible  io  delect  the  involv- 
ed meaning  of  the  scrawl. 

I»T  AXoi^D  ALPNAISTS. 

abadefghikltn 

a«pfr#(MFl*yr 

nop'iraiuvwxyc 

Now,  ir  by  these  alphabets  we  write  the 
following  letter,  it  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purposes  described  above. 

mOM  TSR   HeMCCSD- 

lire  pn^fr  vi1t  in  o-ir  nlTain-a  anij  ■A<ill  vtfAouI 
htiutng  airy  liinlirr  help«  tndvre  Uie  *ekge. 

Giving  (as  mentioned),  in  caae  of  being  in- 
tercepted, 0  fiiUe  account  of  prusperoua 
times  iinil  full  granaries,  where,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  but  "  n  bare-rihb'd  death" 
m  prospect ;  for  if  the  letters  of  the  second 
alplmbti  be  picked  out  of  this  smiling  and 
confident  epistle,  the  situation  of  the  garri- 
son will  be  fully  described,  with  military 
brevity  sufficient  to  satisfy  ihe  great  captain 
of  our  own  times— 

Wee  peri»h  mlh  hunger  heipe  tu. 

Another  way  of  secret  writing',  waa  to 
express  all  the  letters  by  ony  5ve  of  them 
doubled  ;  for  instance,  a  s  c  D  E  doubled  in- 
to the  following  alphabet — 


A 

■a 

B 

si) 

C 

■bC 

D 

ad 

K 

F 

O 

H 

be 

1 

bd 

I.    H 

ca    cb 

cc 

O 

P 

cs 

da 

R 

dl) 

8 

T 

V 

de 

W 

X 
cb 

V    z 

M    ad 
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ice.  By  which  contrivance,  that  which  ap- 
peared an  incomprehensible  jumble  of  Id- 
lers, "  signifying  nothing,"  if  intercepted, 
might  convey  a  certain  and  true  account  of 
ihe  sittmiion  or  wants  of  the  besieged  ;  fur 
instance,  "  I  am  betrayed/'  may  be  thus 
written — 

Bd    It    cb    nb    Sfl    dl)    db    «a    e«    ae    m1 
isube       trayed 

On  reference  to  the  alphabet  above,  thia 
will  be  easily  and  plainly  made  out.  Cerlea, 
it  is  an  epistle  to  which  the  caution  of  Ham- 
let  need  not  be  given — namely,  "Give  it  an 
understanding,  and  no  tongue  ;"  since  I  defy 
the  inventors  of  the  unknown  tongues  of 
more  modern  timen  to  syllable  it  forth,  how- 
ever easily  they  might  comprehend  it. 

Again,  three  letters  being  transposed 
through  three  places  were  also  used  thus: 

ABCOEFQHIELM 
tMA  sob  uc  baa  bb*  bbb  bl>c  c«jl  en  ccb  cce  kb* 

NOPaRSTUVWXYZ 

abb  nbc  sck  neb  bcc  Ii«m  bcb  bcc  bcc  bsb  cba  rbb  cbo 

By  which  means,  supposing  the  besieged  to 
wtahrorthe  rapid  advance  of  their  friends^ 


U 


MS 
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upon  aay  sodden  emergency,  they  might 
write  it  lbu«  : 
coa  ■»»  bca  teb  bKn  b))<i  hce  sMi  brb  alw  obs  b\m 
Hciirtim  unio  nie. 

Two  Idlers  beinj^  ironsposed  througli  five 
places  may  he  alno  supplied — 

ABCDBKOH 

Hoaa  wuuth  anitH  lUDlib  nulinii  nahafa  nublia  aulibb 

I         K         I.         M        N        O         P         ft 

«>»■>«  aluAb  Kbnln  Mlwhfa  ablna  aUmb  nbbba  aMil>b 

RSTVWX  VZ 

bMa*  bftAkb  taaa1«  faaobb  Utaia  bfthnbl)  babh«  baUrb 

From  whicli,  for  instance,  write  to  your 
friends,  nnd  tell  them  to  cm  ilieir  sticks 
afier  this  fashion — "  wiih  what  floiirixh  your 
nature  will,*'  a*  the  immortal  lias  it — 

■alub  Blnln  bftbkft  tuuuA  bkbut  avma  tiakU 
p  I.        r         A        vr        jl         V 

Suetonius  mentions  that  Julius  Cesar, 
when  lie  wished  io  convey  a  private  mes- 
sage, was  sometimes  woni  to  write  ii  by 
making  one  letter  stand  for  another:  d  for 
Jl,  G  fur  B,  and  su  following,  according  to 
this  alphabet : 

hiklmnopqratuwzrxatie 
fghi    kl(Ditoji[ir  B  tu  fwzft 


t«h 
r  It  e 


nays  of  coiiveyaiice,  were  fnin  lo  sead 
Constantinople  by  niie  disgriised  as  a  hej^ 
gnr,  "ragged  D9  Lazarus  in  the  painieJ 
cloih." 

Leltera  have  also  been  conveyed  by  -  - 
to  their  inipriiioned  friends  in  the  food  ili( 
were  to  receive  j  and  oniong  other  stotit 
related,  there  is  one  of  a  person  roILng 
his  letter  in  n  wax  candle,  and  desiring  il 
messenger  to  tell  the  party  who  received; 
that  the  candle  would  give  him  light  for  b| 
business.  Harpasus,  the  Mede,  when 
wished  IO  exhort  Cyrua  to  conxpire  agaii 
ihe  king,  his  uncle,  and  being  su.sppcicd 
much  that  his  every  motion  was  jealnuf]^ 
watched  hy  '''  servant's  feed,"  mnnuged  yet 
to  evade  these  dogged  spies,  nnd  one  di 
while  hunting,  contrived  ro  slow  awny 
letters  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  dcliverw 
them,  together  with  his  nets  and  other 
plements  of  the  chase,  to  a  trusty  niGK»ed 
ger,  they  were  thus  safely  conveyed  to 
rus;  by  which  odvt-nture,  Astyagea  was 
reaved  of  his  kingdom. 

Demotratus,   king  of  Spnrla,  also,  wl 
"eating  the   bitter  bread  of  banishment 
being  received  at  the  Persian  court,  beeai 


By  which  invention,  If  he  wished  to  say,   aware  th«re  of  the  designs  of  Xerxes  again: 
■■  Greece;  upon  which   he   immediately   " 

his  wits  to  work  in  order  to  advertise  bi 
counirvmen    of    the    mighty    preparati' 


"Hasten  unto  me,"  he  wrote  it  thus: 

The  same  author  says  that  Octavius  Au- 
gustus pursued  a  similar  plan,  setlicig  down 
the  second  letter  for  the  first,  us  b  fur  ji,  c 
for  B,  and  for  a,  xx.  This  again  they  rung 
the  changes  upon,  and  alill  further  ob- 
scured. 

Notes  of  secresyand  abbrevjniion  in  wri- 
ting, as  used  by  the  Romans,  are  treated  on 
by  Valerius  Probus.  Cicero  and  Seneca 
are  also  said  to  have  been  among  the  hrst 
who  invented  some  of  these  means  of  com- 
munication. 

No.  2. — The  j^rtijices  used  for  Detivtry 
o/LtUtn. 

The  artiRccft,  aUo,  that  the  warriors  of 
the  olden  time  resorted  to  for  the  convey- 
ance of  these  mysterious  epistles  wilt  be 
found  as  well  worthy  of  notice  us  the  letters 
themselves.  Some,  for  instance,  have  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  being  box- 
ed up  in  Collins,  have  been  sent  away  as 
dead  ;  others,  again,  have  been  fain  to  take 
on  them  the  disguise  and  semblance  of  ani- 
mals, as  mentioned  by  Josephus,  when,  du- 
ring the  seige  of  Jotapata,  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  creep  out  of  the  city  by  night  in 
the  likeness  of  dogs.  The  Council  of  Ephe- 
8US,  again,  when  Ncstopius  was  condcnmed, 
i^eiog  atriclly  debarred  from  all  ordinary 


For  this  purpose,  writing  his  epistle  upon 
tablet  of  wood  and  covering  the  letters  wi| 
wax,  it  was  in  that  form  conveyed  safe 
to  the  magistrares  of  Lacediemon,  who, 
its  receipt,  although  they  had  a  shrewd  si 

fiicion  thot  it  '*  irieant  mrschicf,"  were  for] 
ong  time  unable  to  pluck  o>ji  the  heafl 
its  mystery,  till  at  length  the  king's  sisti 
on  its  being  shown  her,  picked  off  the  wax 
and  drscovercd  the  writing. 

The  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  were  alsa 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
and  being  covered  over  5onie  sore  or  ijIci 
were  thus  carried  and  secretly  delivered, 
Among,  however,  the  most  eitmordinai 
of  these  kinds  of  iaveniions,  is  one  told 
Hysiiaius,  who,  while  with  Darius  in  Pen 
(being  in  communication  with  .Aristngoi 
iu  Greece),  desired  to  send  him  a  eeci 
message  upon  the  subject  of  revolting  from 
the  Persian  government.     For  this  puritui 
he  underinok  the  cure  of  one  of  his  hoas 
hold  servants  troubled  with  sore  eyesj  ai 
persuodiug  him  of  the  necessity  of  harii 
his  head  shaved  nnd  scarilicd  (no  bad  rcr 
edy,  by  the  way)  during  the  opcmtion, 
took  an  opportunity  of  writing   hi»  int 
tions   on    the   mnn's    bead.      After  whi< 
keeping  him  conhned  for  some  day* 
hatx  was  sometvhat  grown,  bt  deaii 
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then  (in  order  itint  ho  might  be  perfectly 
^bnrcd).  (o  travel  into  Oreece,  and  prenenl 
^■ifnsetf  before  AriiilngorB!*,  who,  by  tthnving^ 
^■is  head  n  iteeond  time,  u-ould  certainly  re- 
Hlure  his  rision. 

^m  When,  ngnin,  it  hns  been  found  imposni- 
^le  la  cotnmiinicBle  by  land  diirine  a  seijre, 

the  ancienin  hare  made  the  etfort  by  water, 
^y  means  of  thin  platpsof  lead  fastened  to 
^■le  arms  and  lliitilii  of  expert  swimmerit. 
HbtieuIIuft  IK  Kaid  to  have  coniinunicalcd  hit 
|q>prDacti  to  a  beleajruered  Town,  hy  sending 

a    cormnon    soldier,    dif«gui!ied    like    some 

alrnnge    fith,  and   n-ho,   havioE;    his    letters 

Pncealcd  in  two  hladdem,  hy  their  help 
cing  an  expert  su-immer),  he  managed  to 
ich  his  do-tiDBtion. 
Pigeons,  nnd  swallows  even,  were  used  in 
early  times  to  carry  a  letter.  "  The  bird  of 
ihr  air  will  cairv  the  clatter,  and  pint  sioiipfi 
hae  Inog  Ingx,'' quotes  one  of  Sir  Walter'* 
characiera. 

Arrows,  also,  hare  carried  intelligence: 

^■deed,  we  are  told  of  one  which,  being  la- 

HttHed  for  Philip's  right  eye,  hit  the  mark; 

oy  which  wc  might,  if  we  liked,  go  ao  far 

_a8arouch  the  oldnesR  of  the  s-nying,  "There 

►VI  go  with  your  eye  out,"'  but  that  wo  have 

vnttcliLT  for  the  fuel.     The  missiles,  even 

i»it  from  filiiigp,  in  very  early  lime*,  had 

niets  attached  to  them.     (.'lenmcncK,  kiiiir 

Lncedo^mon,  during  the  siege  of  Tre* 

rne,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  shoot  severul 

>WB  over  the  walls,  with  notes  otinched, 

ttaining  the  words — "I  rome  thai  I  may 

store  this  place  to  liberty."     Upon  which, 

ie  orer^crcdulons  inhabitants,  discontented 

withal,  opened  their  gates,  and  allowed  his 

power  to  enter. 

]a  abort,  the  highest  walls,  the  deepest 
moats,  rivers,  nnd  trenches,  guarded  by  the 
tnoit  watchful  sentinels,  have  been  insutU- 
cient  to  balllc  the  wil  of  a  determined  foe. 
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fires  if  in  the  niph'-time,  and  by  a  red  flnj 
of  cloih  hy  day.  "Sr  impeiercnuir  ab  liosle, 
de  die,  pnnno  riibro  in  hasiu  subiato  signiS* 
careni,  de  itocie,  inne." 

Vegeiius  aUo  nflirms  ihnt  it  was  cuslOnK-' 
ary  when  the  hont  was  divided  lo  eommuni* 
caie  in  the  day  by  amoke,  in  the  night  hf 
fires. 

Torches  sltaken  betokened  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  j  held  still  they  signilted  iba 
advance  of  friends. 

Polybius  dilates  upon  a  plan  of  this  sort. 
"  Lei  there  be  (he  says)  five  cohimns,  or  tab- 
lets, drawn  thus,  with  letters  thus  divided: 


a 

3 
4 
5 



ft 

r 
1 

h 

1 

k 

3 

u 

T 

e   1 
P  1 

— 

6 

w 

X 

t 

* 

"  Provide  then  ten  torches,  five  being  on 
the  right  and  five  an  the  left,  Hold  up  a« 
manv  torches  on  the  right  hand  as  showtho 
numoer  of  the  tablet,  and  so  many  on  the 
left  as  will  display  the  number  of  the  letter 
therein.  For  mxtance,  if  you  mean  to  aay 
Hajtm^  it  may  be  thus  signified  : — 


Ttuf  ilfhttiiad 


Th«  IcAhoBtt. 


i'Tia  niM  llie  foimdtirc  of  your  oM-fsc'd  walls 
Can  hidv  yo\i  Itvm  hot  mcs^cngtn  of  war. 
p.  3. — beacons,  Sigjtals  by  Smoke,  by  Fire, 
\  and  by  Torchu,  ^c. 

>The  pmciice  of  giving  information  by 
(hting  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  sending  up 
Toluroex  of  smolio  by  day,  is  of  greater  an- 
liqnity  than  the  other  secret  inventions  1 
have  menlioned,  since  such   practises   are 

Kd  to  hu%'c  been  in  use  in  tlie  Trojan  wars, 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  they  arc  fre* 
tjueotly  mentioned  hy  the  ancient  historians. 
Appiiin,  ftpraking  of  Scipio  at  Numnnlia, 
tntionn  that  he  divided  his  camp  into  di- 
rs  companies,  nnd  gave  orders  to  tha  Trt* 
les  who  commanded  each  party  to  sigaal- 
I  Hy  Utack  that  was  made  upon  ihem,  by 


l[. 

H 

3 

I 

A 

1 

iv. 

S 

3 

IV. 

T 

4 

I. 

E 

$ 

m. 

N 

3 

hand 
Kama 


"That  is,  two  lights  on  the  right 
show  the  second  column,  and,  at  tha 
time,  three  at  the  left  denote  the  third  let. 
let  in  that  roUimn,  H.  A  single  torch  di»< 
covered  on  both  sides  signifies  the  tirst  let- 
ter of  the  first  column, — and  so  on  for  th« 
renaainder.  There  are  various  changes  in 
this  s<irt  of  torch-light  communication;  but 
the  above  is  aufHcient  to  abow  how  tbt 
thing  waa  managed." 

The  signals  by  smoke,  in  the  day-time, 
were  not  quite  so  distinctly  made  out,  though 
the  conirivances  were  various  and  iage- 
nious.  Funnels,  for  inHtancc,  were  usedfor 
the  purpose  of  dividing  and  conveying  the 
smoke  in  the  order  it  was  intended  to  mount 
into  the  air,  BO  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  dis* 
lance ;  and  doubtless  many  of  the  unregard- 
cd  beacons  and  namele.^s  harrows  which  are 
to  he  seen  upon  the  blasted  heaths  and  wolds 
of  our  sceptred  isle  could  tell  an  inlercsliog 
laic  of  feorful  musters  and  ^re^a.c«d.df.(«.'&^%. 
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when  *^  fire  answering  fire,  cncb  battle  show- 
ed the  other's  omherM  fnce.'^  In  furmer 
limes,  too,  it  ik  said  the  Chinese  were  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding  by  smoke  in  the  tiny, 
and  by  fire  in  the  night,  even  for  common 
purpones  ;  fo  that  when  nny  strangem  hnp- 
pened  to  be  cast  on  their  shores,  they  were 
examined  by  a  watch,  or  gunril,  who  watt 
kept  for  the  piirpuRe,  nnd  who  not  only  com- 
municated their  buaincsfi,  nnmfacr,  and  the 
commodities  ihey  brought,  but  also  receiv* 
ed  for  Dnftvver  what  was  to  be  their  faie,  il 
enemies  nnd  whether  they  were  id  be  ad- 
mitted or  dismissed,  if  friend?. 

No.  4. — Inielligence  by  Birds,  iy  Sot/nrfs,  by 
Running  Footmen^  Sfc. 

The  practice  of  swift  and  xecret  conrey- 
■ncc  by  pigeons  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
»incc  it  is  mentioned  in  history  that  Hircius 
the  Consul,  during  the  seige  of  Mutinn,  car- 
licd  on  a  secret  corrcsponi'ence  with  Bru- 
tus, by  tying  bis  letters  '*  unto  ouch  pigeons 
%,%  were  taught  beforehand  to  fly  from  the 
camp  to  the  city  and  back  agoin.  Thauros* 
thenes  also  sent  the  news  of  his  victory  at 
Olympia  to  his  father  at  Eginn,  by  a  pigeon 
'tis  affirmed.  Anaereon  gives  ns  an  ode  up- 
on such  a  pigeon. 

Grnile  pig;rnn.  hither,  hither 
FIv,  sua  tcl]  mc  whence  or  whither 
Tdoq  art  come,  or  ihouan  winriiiK, 
Such  sweet  incense  ruiinil  ilirc  ttinging. 

It  was  usual  for  the  Roman  magistraieK, 
(says  Lipsius,)  when  ihcy  went  to  ihe  thea- 
tre, or  other  public  meeting,  whence  they 
could  not  return  at  pleasure,  to  carry  a  pi- 
geon with  them,  in  order  that,  if  any  unex- 
pected or  untoward  event  Bhotiltl  happen, 
they  might  give  warning  to  their  friends  and 
families  at  borne. 

The  attendance  of  running  footmen  is 
also  of  considernblf?  Bnti(]uity.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  usually  attended  by  these 
raeaHngers  ;  and  it  is  related  of  two  of 
them,  Anifiiius  and  Phitonides,  that  they 
ran  1200  stadia  in  a  day.  It  is  also  related 
of  a  boy  amongst  the  Romans,  who  being 
but  eight  years  old,  ran  Kve-and-forty  miles 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Dromedaries,  cameU,  and  mules  were 
also  in  common  use  in  early  times  for  car- 
rying messages  ;  nnd  the  custom  of  riding 
post,  by  renewing  both  horse  and  man  at 
certain  stages,  it  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  Xerxes  in  the 
Grecian  war. 

SwDtlo%vs  are  said  bv  Pliny  to  have  been 
sent  to  Rome  as  intelligencers  of  a  battle 
fought  and  won,  being  anointed  all  over 
wiih  the  color  of  victory. 


[Ami., 

Sounds  and  reports  of  canoon  and  mvs* 
kelry,  the  roll   of  the  drum,  and  the  blow- 
ing of  horns,  have  been   made   use  of  bv 
agreement,  so  as  to  express,  twixt  frirod 
iirid  friend,  some  sign  or  signal  of  di»tr«M 
or  necessity,  and   even  letters  nnd  wordi 
distinctly  ^iven.      Suppose,   for   instance, 
the  word  Viciuah  were  to  be  sounded,  let 
the  bigger  soutid  be  represented  by  A,  and 
the  lesser  by  H,  Mhen,  according   lo   tt 
table  I  have  Eiefore  given,  in  which  twoli 
tcrs  of  the  alphabet  are  Imnsposcd  tbrou^ 
five  places,  the  ward  may  be  thus  mode:- 

Vll       |C|T|ti|A|U| 

That  is,  the  lesser  note  sounded  onl 
and  then  the  bif^gcr  twice,  nfier  wliich 
lesser  again  twice  gives  \bo\\baal>h.  Sotl 
larger  once,  the  lesser  once,  and  then  \\ 
larger  llirtce,  represents  the  letter  I,  a^d4 
(See  pages  7*2,  Ti,  for  alphobet.)  Thi^ 
however,  will  seem  the  loss  curious  Ut 
our  own  more  modern  practice  iii  the  ii{ 
infantry  manauvres. 

Cambden,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  wi 
built  by  Severus  in  the  North  of  Engbi 
and  which   he  says  was  above  a   hundi 
mites   in    length,  aflinns   that    its    towf 
which  were  more  than  a  hundred  in  aci 
ber,  and  situate  a  mile  apart,  were  so  et 
trived  that,  by  means  of  hollow  pipes  in 
curtains  of  the   wall,  the  defendants  coal 
presently  inform  one  another,  from   lu\ 
to  tower,  of  anything  necessary  to  be  t< 
regarding  the  intended  assault  of  the  fc 
nnd,  even  long  after  the  total  ruin  of  il 
wall,  thero  were  many  inhabitants  of  tho| 
parts  who  held  their  Innds  by  a  tenuro 
cornage;  that   is,    they    were    obliged, 
blowing  a  horn,  to  discover  the  advance' 
hostile  forces. 

The  ringing  ofbellsl  need  hardly  mentic 
since  that  species  of  alarum  is  to  this 
Dfcd    by   Ihe  timorous  in    their   dwellii 
houses,  even  in  our  on-n  peaceful  times. 

No.  5. — hitToglyphicM. 

Amongst  these  ancient  cnstoma  and 
veniions  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  h| 
Toglypbics,  which  were,  perhnps,  in  use 
fore  any  1  have  yet  mentioned  ;  the  Eg] 
tians  usmg  these  curious  symbols  on  thi 
pillars,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  raonumei 
before  the  invention  of  any  other  sort 
writing.  Thus  by  a  bee  they  represent 
a  king,  intimating  that  be  tihouM  be  indi 
irious,  gather  honey,  nnd  bear  a  sting 
nerpent,  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  signiG^ 
the  year,  which  returns  into  it&elf,  nnd 
forth. 

\^-t\iu,  d.'&ivni  hu  war  with  (ho  So] 


Tns  LAWTcn,  ms  cbabacteb,  etc. 


»,  received  as  presents  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a 

[frog,  and  a  bundle  q(  arrows,  wbJch   gifts 

iMrere    meant   to  intimate  that    unless   the 

Fersinna   cimld    fly    as    bird»,   dire   under 

WMicr  like  frogs,  or  live  in  holes  \a  the  earth 

aa  mice,  they  need  scarce   hope  to  escape 

,the  Scythian  arrows. 

fKo.  6. — Conclusion.  Varittita  of  Epistoiarj/ 
Corrtspon  dmct. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  communica' 
tion  by  secret  writing,  there  are  several 
modes  of  doing  %o  besides  tbotio  shown  in 
the  commencement  of  this  paper ;  amongm 
others,  it  tvas  not  uncommon,  with  the 
£nstern  leaders,  to  write  from  the  right 
hand  in  the  left,  nr  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  so  upwnrdit  Again.    For  instance, — 


d   I  •  « 

o    n    ■    W 
It    ■ 


r 

Ion 

i>  u  h 

0  I  o 
h    t  I 

1  h  » 
1  •  I 
w  •  ll 
a     t  ■ 

KB* 


I  I 
t  I 
n  I 


k    «    b  ■   p 


I  I 

I  a  «  I  • 

■  f  a  0  I 

0  n  •  il  I 

1  CI  a  e  I 

t>  m    a  u  a 


Begin  this  at  tho  first  letter  towards  the 
right  hand,  and  so  downwards,  and  then  up 
again,  and  you  will  find  this  lamentable  sit- 
uBiioii  expressed: — 

The  iiiuiilcQce  dolh  -dill  lncrea»e  amoag^i  d<  arc 
sImM  ftui  b?  i)t>(c  la  liuld  out  ttie  sei^e  wiitiuut  trtnh 
aoij  f^peedy  supply- 
Again,  the  order  both  nf  the  letters  and 
lioea  were  somciimes  altered  thus: — 


I 
I 


the  gods  for  success,  he  pulled  out  the  en- 
iraiU  of  the  beast,  and  impressed  upoa 
ihem  the  words  Rtgii  victoria,  having  before 
hand  written  them  barkxrard  in  his  hand  with 
some  thick  and  glutinous  matter  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose;  so  that  the  cntraila, 
on  being  tumbled  about  by  the  prieBi.in  order 
to  find  iheir  signiHration,  gathered  so  much 
dust  that  the  words  were  distinctly  legible. 
Afierwhichomen  ihesoldiersadvancefl  with 
ituch  spirit  and  confidence  that  they  won  the 
day. 


L 


T*nltta*)itiil'mt«aptvaweiitc   1 
tiaadaaral    oia    I    littupyar    «  m  »  j  i  A 

The  sonltUera  aic  aUmost  /sniLihed  supply  us  or 
we  niaM  yield. 

Another  mode  was  by  inversion  ;  when 
cither  the  letters  or  syllables  are  spelled 
backwardti,  as  in  the  following:— 

Miiiolibi  nutulas  caacrcKiniliare  IffC-ndo. 

In  this  the  word  aaluien  ii  expressed 
by  inversion  of  the  leiierH.    Again, — 

Siixho  eMad,  vccabili. 

Which,  by  inversion  of  the  syllables, 
gives  us,— 

llutilx  adrst,  cave  tibi. 

It  was  also  customary  amongst  the  an- 
cients to  write  with  various  kinds  of 
juices,  and  otherwise  endeavor,  by  the 
roMerial  or  liquor  with  which  they  inscrib- 
ed their  epistles,  to  evade  the  prying  eyes 
of  their  enemies.  Pulrifiod  willow  and 
the  juice  of  glnw-wnrms  being  men- 
tioned, as  also  milk,  urine,  fat,  nnd  other 
(fluiinous  liquors,  which  were  made  legi- 
ble upon  being  powdered  with  dust.  Al- 
talas  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  some 
such  method  when,  before  giving  battle  to 
th«   enemy,  and   ioloodiog  to  sacrifice  to 


TUE  LAWYER; 

nis  cHABAirrEa  and  At7LE  or  holt  Liri. 

ProcD  thfl  IhiblUt  tinbettii;  MB|)txln« 
The  Lnycytr^  hit  Character  and  livle  of  Holy 
Life.      By    Kdward    O'Brien,    Burrisicr-- 
at-LaW'      London:   William    Pickering. 
18*2. 

This  lillle  book,  which  is  manifestly  the 
result  of  much  patient  and  laborious  reflec- 
tion, deserves  public  Attention  on  many  ac- 
counts. The  subject  it  canvasses  is  one  of 
the  very  highest  practical  importance  to 
Rociety  at  large  ;  and  the  exhibition  which 
the  bonk  presents  of  the  character  of  the 
author  is  scarcely  less  calculated  to  inter- 
est and  to  instruct.  It  is  the  poithumous 
work  of  a  singularly  upright,  thoughtful, 
and  gifted  man  f  who  had  entered  for  some 
years  on  the  practice  of  the  profession  it 
discusses,  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar  ; 
and  who,  prematurely  taken  from  the  world 
by  an  illae^s  which  itself  was  caught  in  a 
course  of  devoted  charitable  exertions,  left 
it  behind  him  as  a  record  of  the  nmsims  by 
which  he  mennt  his  professional  life  to  be 
regulated.  The  object  of  the  book  is,  to 
apply  the  highest  principles  of  conscien. 
tiousness  to  the  practice  of  the  Law;  dnd 
of  course  many  wdl  at  once  pronounce 
maxims  so  inconvenient,  tu  be  altogether 
inapplicable  to  actual  experience,  the  fond 
ideal  of  a  benevolent  speculatist.  He  did 
not  think — what  is  much  more  important, 
he  did  not  Ji/td  them  so.  This  book  is  no 
collection  of  moral  exhortations  leisurely 
delivered  from  the  closet  by  a  leoeher  un- 
concerned in  the  temptations  il  exposes  ;  il 
is  no  binding  henvy  burdens  on  men's  shoul* 
ders  by  one  who  would  not  move  them  with 
one  of  bis  own  fingers  j  this  is  no  sophist* 
lecturing  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war;  we 
have  here  a  manual  composed  by  one  per- 
sonally en^ged  in  the  conflict,  and  who  (it 

*  Cicero  Dt  OraUrc,  It  U. 
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U  well  known  and  attested)  was  resolute  to 
carry  into  daily  practice  every  maxim  ol 
duty  he  delivered.  And  this  trial  was  not 
likely  to  be  spared  him  as  he  advanced  in 
Hfe.  Mr.  O'Brien  bad  already  begun  to  at- 
tain professional  reputation,  and  was  there- 
fore to  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  per* 
petuaily  testing,  in  his  own  person,  the 
practicability  of  his  principles.  The  book 
Itself  witnesses  as  strongly  to  the  intel- 
lectual power  which  would  have  ensured 
distinction  in  the  profession,  as  to  the  moral 
principles  which  he  had  determined  should 
regulate  its  practice.  The  simplicity  of  his 
own  character  rendered  it  indeed  much 
more  likely  that  he  would  silently  make  his 
life  transcend  his  precepts,  than  that  he 
would  overstate  the  precepts  themselves ; 
the  notion  of  adjudicating  moral  questions 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  submit- 
ting the  conduct  to  the  decisions  of  the  pu- 
rified reason,  was  to  his  sincere  and  un- 
affected character  intolerable.  Assuredly 
the  removal  of  such  a  man  from  among  us 
is  a  severe  loss  to  his  profession,  and  to  so- 
ciety at  large  j  the  rare  example  of  such  con- 
scientiousness built  not  upon  vague  notions 
of  honor,  but  upon  simple  and  definite  prin- 
ciples of  moral  truth,  would  have  been  in- 
valuable for  direction  and  encouragement  to 
Others.  He  has,  however,  left  his  own  best 
monument  in  his  admirable  little  treatise; 
and  his  memory  has  certainly  been  in  no 
small  degree  fortunate  in  having  the  care 
and  adornings  of  the  monument  consigned 
to  the  afi^ectionate  offices  of  the  friend  who 
has  exhibited  it  to  the  public. 

"  From  hii  earliest  years,"  writes  his  Editor  in 
the  introductory  notice,  "  my  lamented  friend  wax 
remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  regard  tu  justice.  1 
have  never  known  another  person  eo  entirely  con- 
scientious. On  stl  occssions  his  first  desire  was 
to  know  whnt  ought  to  be  done,  snd  to  do  it.  The 
treat  and  invisible  thinfrs  which  belong  to  truth, 
jotfticc,  and  mercy,  seemed  with  him  ever  presenL 
On  the  other  haiirl,  the  ordinary  objects  of  selfish 
ambition  appeared  to  him  fantascicand  unreal-  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  men  who  iuqtiire,  as 
metaphysicians,  into  the  first  principles  of  right 
and  wrong:  but  he  followed  justice  into  its 
minutest  details  ;  he  believed  the  broken  bread  ot 
justice  to  be  the  I'qod  of  all  social  life,  and  reverent- 
ly {TStbered  up  its'very  crumbs:  nothing  seemed 
trivisl  to  him  in  which  conscience  had  a  part. 
While  his  fiiith  wag  thus  strong,  he  was,  from 
natural  disposition,  and  from  habiisof  philosophicn] 
inquiry,  uniistially  BJcepiical  as  to  matters  of  the 
mere  understanding.  Those  who  remember  hts 
eztrome  caution  will  not  be  tempted  to  tliink  thai 
on  BO  important  a  subject  he  had  rushed  precipi- 
tately into  a  system  of  his  own. 

**  His  religious  convictions  were  profound  ;  he 
knew  that  mora)  principles  litive  their  root  in  divine  , 
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truths,  snd  can  only  be  realized  through  aid  from 
above.  This  will  sccount  for  the  Cliristian  tone 
that  pervades  his  work  :  indeed,  but  for  these  con- 
victions,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  ever  have 
been  written.  Justice  is  fbnd  rather  of  upbrsid- 
ing  than  assisting.  It  was  Chrislisn  seel  tai 
Christian  charity  which  inspired  him  with  an  oih 
censing  desire  to  maintain  what  be  believed  tabs 
■he  cause  of  truth.  In  particular  he  was  anziout 
to  assist  those  young  men  of  bis  own  professioiv 
who  with  views  in  the  main  honourable,  and  ar- 
erajre  clearness  of  mind,  are  yet  unequal  to  con- 
tend against  the  favorite  corruption  of  .the  lime, 
supported  as  it  is,  not  only  by  personal  intereiti 
but  by  a  very  large  number  of  specious  sophtiuH 
off-red  to  their  choice,  as  well  as  a  oonstderabte 
weight  of  pretended  authoriry  and  modern  trsdi* 

tlOII. 

**  His  religion  was  eminently  practical  in  ths 
true  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  his  luibtt  to  observe 
the  influence  i^  Christian  principles  as  applied  to 
ihe  common  detail  of  life.  He  disliked  religious 
controversy  ;  and  occult  dogmas,  he  tliought,  wc-re 
to  be  believed  in  faithfully,  not  scrutinize  imper- 
tinently. He  toved  the  n'flecled  light  of  Christian 
truth  ;  and  remembered  that  it  we  hx  a  ditvct  gtxs 
too  long  upon  the  sun,  our  eyes  are  dimmed,  aod 
we  walk  in  the  dark.  He  meditated  oflen  on  that 
text,  •  Thy  Word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet ;'  and 
appeared  tu  discover  a  spirituality  in  obedieace 
which  escapes  the  penetration  of  more  speculative 
religionists.  Tlic  consequi'tice  was  such  asmight 
be  expected.  The  professionr,  indiH-d  all  occupa- 
tions by  which  men  Uve,  and  which  arc  pcrnwnent 
elements  in  society,  seemed  'o  him  d>'liTcred  from 
the  secular  character  that  belongs  to  them  natural- 
ly. He  did  not  consider  the  Christian  comnxMi- 
wealth  as  consisting  of  statesmen,  lawyens  pfayai- 
cianf,  fanners,  and  other  clatwes  of  men,  wIkh  be> 
sides  their  social  avocations,  possess  religion 
opinions  :  rather  he  viewed  it  as  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  ted  providentially  tiiceriain  outward 
pursuits ;  who  undertake  them  on  Christian  condi- 
tions ;  who  speak  sincerely  in  naming  each  aach 
pursuit  a  calling  (*  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  balk 
plea-sed  God  to  call  me') ;  snd  who  renrd  it  not 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  selfish  advuncemeni,  but  as 
the  sphere  of  those  labors  sUolted  to  them  by  llie 
divine  command,  snd  for  the  good  of  their  neigh- 
bor. Such  s  doctrine  must  always'  appear  to  the 
world  as  viHionary,  because  it  requires  us  to  be- 
come unworldly :  nay,  it  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp:  and  seems  to  violate  that  silent 
truce  by  which  religion,  on  condition  itt'  not  tres- 
passing beyond  bounds,  or  interftrring  witli  the  Bo- 
bel-worship  of  the  world,  is  permiticd  to  remain 
herself  unmolested— except  by  being  superseded. 
Such,  however,  were  the  opinions  which  my  friend 
tnsintaincd." — pp.  11-13, 

And  again — 

"  The  few  points  in  my  friend'a  chsrscter  to 
which  1  have  adverted  will  best  rxpisin  the  design 
if  his  bonk,  snd  his  motives  in  writing  it.  I  have 
recorded  them  Tor  that  small  but  lit  audience  which 
done  he  wished  to  gather  round  him.  What  de- 
cree of  popular  favor  may  await  tliis  work  is  of 
tiiit  tittle  imporiance.  The  grave  whicOi  has  closed 
on  its  author  does  not  more  securely  shield  him 


tnm  the  irrowi  orrortun'*,  or  ^hit  tluirp  and  flar- 
riaff  epoL'cbea  of  dk'ih  tlmii  di<J  liw  own  niaxly 
<d  inoJc6t  nqlurc ;  iinO  liwue  wlio  rcniain  will 
tnsw&B  in  lliis  tiouk  a  nM'mnrial  of  thrir  frieniJ 
(in*  conMflmg  Uun  public  Hfijilaifse  could  be.  In 
t  Ills  pnriraittiro  ^-mftttlM ;  iilBrrip.'J  ttpnn  h,  itiry 
rill  tiriil  lint  Iiie  1i>vi>  (it'jii<<tic>-  nlonr,  t>iit  ihtlkiDiC 
em  whiLli  inarle  him  mem,  if  mjiiretl,  loremt-mbrr 
iniicc  onW  mga\ml  hiiitiu-lf :  th<y  will  obmrrp  hie 
rarl< «  rev-riMtcc  Tor  inithi  kihI  «r  llii'  ntue  tiiiv 
lia  n^fipi'ct  fur  0|iiriiaii«  lon^'  t-viablishi-rl,  liiti  itlow- 
.'W  to  op|<Ot»e  iHciii,  hi»  can'lnr  in  Mreigtitn'r 
lirm,  his  ciiarilnblt-  cli-tiirt;  to  <-Xciil|>ate  tlicwir  wImi 
III  llu-irii  «it(l  ttiat  lti^l>er  <:)wnlT  wliicli  irlitiiiiUti  d 
iim  Xn  coiiib«t  llii'lr  erinr  :  itii-y  will  hu  n-itniiil».-i1 
f  Iim  Fflocianct?  lo  gii>«  pai'i,  hdiI  Ira  ^Tvmtt^r  fi-ar 
f  tlotnj*  wroit^  ;  hw  dtsinii't  of  Ins  nwn  jud^'mfM^i, 
n4  hii  invinnbk'  faiUi  tn  tlio  moral  aerwu  nnd  lti<- 
)iviric  cotnntBiid"  ;  IiIh  iiKlilf<>DMi('c  to  proiniHciimiv 
pplsuH'',  Kiiil  liiK  solicjiiidi-  fdr  (be  c-Ktcviiioriliwic 
:••  r-tt'tnii-d,  llie  ImVv  uf  l)t(Mi«  b«?  Invi*ij.  T\fy 
nil  ftntt  iiiBri]'  li^lit  trncrit  Txr  ntvuior'y  Ui  fill  up, 
if  Ills  eiii^Ii*-lii-iinri)n<*«f,  hiti  Imiiiili))-,  his  lurii'-til- 
trwf,  ititd  liii>  ciHirtr»y.  Ktimo  pmwKjif-fl  Will  brin;; 
ck  b'-lore  ih'-rr  eye*  tti^  vrry  (r«»iun*  and  cx- 
laiKin  ol*  cii'i'iU^iiBiici*  will  which  lit-  uat-d  to 
tuiicinte  «ucU  AcnlintLnln." — p^i.  1.%  Ul. 

It  ifl  with  perfect  truth  and  fairnesB  thai 
IP  otiscrvcs,  n(  the  work  of  ao  aiogularly 
'ncere  a  mind — 

"Siich  a  wnrk,  if  read  at  lU.thaiitd  b<>  rrad  Willi 
Itcniioii  and  n.>f^'Ct.  Unl<  fa  Wu  appruarli  it  in 
,n  in:»eiii'Ki*  npint,  williit|f  to  utidiratanil  tn-fiirt- 

<•  cnlici»'-,  di-*-mi(ig  tl  pMs^itilf  Hint  tli<*  objfcunii- 

huh  ['P'wnl  (tii*mwlv<.'a  to  our  ii)ind»i'n  n  ndilvi 

y  liAvc  nccurri'd  lo  lh«  aiM)«ir  aUo,  nnd  b.-i^'n  fur 

iw>d  r<-«)tons  piil  aiiidc  ;  di-ntnni'  to  maml,  ■(  k'«»l 

If  thtf  tim'\  on  the  fpot  wbicli  l>e  occupied,  and 

D^ilvtiiplaiL-  the  Bul'J^-cl  Itotn  liin  point  of  vh'W  ;  il 

e  do  DO'  pon>-H  llii«  Bfiiatl  nnatfiirt'  of  ecll-ciNii* 
i»Dd  and  pliilofo;ihira1  docitiiy,  Iht-n  th«rudo<-ti 
i>t  cxiBt  Im.'Iw>  en  o<ir  mind  at>d  Hint  uf  tlw  wnit-r 
icli  a  diyrfc  ftfiiwirii  conformity  na  is  nrcewary 
ir  ih<*  aiii'rrcialimi  of  Ihi;  work.  Wr  •Imji  in 
Il   a  I'nxe   dn   tniniflveii  li'aM    mj^iry,  and   onr 

nnitor  Ivaci  injiwlias  by  Ifravtnu  1\m  buuk  ini- 

i."-p.  la 

The  plan  of  the  work  i«  formed  upon  the 
udet  of  George  Herbert's  beouiifiil  Coitn- 
y  Pur»on  ;  a  hnppy  lhoii(<ht,  which  might, 


help  bori^wing  more  or  lesa  their  verjr 
forms  of  phrase.  Indeed  we  ore  i^omelimei 
obliged  to  do  ao,  in  order  lo  preclude  the 
false  associations  that  gather  round  ihe 
laneuage  of  a  peculiar  age,  nnd  that  inain- 
uaie  themseWea  into  the  mind  of  a  reader 
in  defiance  of  all  our  explanations.  A  bad 
philosophy  contaminates  the  langunga 
u-hich  it  has  dcgmded  by  making  it  the  in- 
Ktrutiient  of  its  diffusion;  pure  thoughts 
cunsecrate  thnt  shrine  of  holy  words  in 
which  they  have  been  made  to  dwell,  andj 
from  which  they  evermore  reven!  ittern* 
selves  to  mankind.  And  thus  the  very  )an»i 
guage  of  our  old  sages  ^omci  to  posftcsa  ai 
aorl  of  sncredness;  we  reverence  evpn  ilt' 
fragments  ns  we  would  the  broken  beumt 
nna  columns  of  a  temple;  we  cannot  with- 
out an  efTurt  bend  its  dignified  gravity  to 
any  low  or  trivial  purpose,  and  we  feel  ii* 
when  out  of  its  own  high  region,  siifT  un- 
couth, and  unsuitable.  It  is  high  praise  of 
our  Lawyer  to  say  that  he  mny  fairly  stand 
on  the  same  shelf  with  Herbert.  The  dif- 
Terroce  of  the  two  seems  to  turn  more  oti 
the  difference  of  their  respective  subjetti 
than  on  any  grcnt  ineqtiality  in  the  treat-, 
ment  of  them.  If  there  is  more  of  content' 1 
plativo  tenderness  in  Herbert,  perhaps  ther« : 
i«  more  of  force  and  dignity  in  our  authof 
— more  too  of  that  closeness  of  practical 
detail  which  gives  body  and  stibslanco  to 
principles.  It  is  possible  also  thnt  thfl 
novelty  of  the  subject  strengthens  the  ef- 
fect. For  we  are  all  accustomed  to  direct 
reli];ious  exhortation  ;  but  it  is  something 
new,  something  to  startle  and  arrest,  to  6na 
legnl  practice  reformed  to  this  high  ideal. 
The  Country  Parson  is  at  best  but  living 
the  blessed  life  we  were  prepared  to  ailmil 
to  be  his  duty  and  his  privilege  ;  the  Law- 
yer seen  in  the  same  li;;ht  has  unfortunateljT 
almost  the  novelty  of  a  discovery.  For 
even  those  (and  they  are  few  in  this  eoun- 
try)fuha  do  carry  their  Christianity  into 
.^  their  legal  practice,  seldom  do  ao  on  any 
rhaps,  be  advoningeousfy  extended  to  the'  very  definite  principles;  their  honesty,  reil 
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her   professions,  so  aa  to  form  a  cycle  of 

oral  directnrica  for  the  different  callings 

life.     It  adopia  (it  would  seem,  almost 

nconticiously)  the  atohniflms  of  Herbert 
d  hit*  timea;  and  cerioii.ly   the  ancient 

OKtuinc  has  seldom  been  worn  with  more 
rfcct  ease.  The  thoughts  of  the  writer, 
rmed  in  nn  onliqne  mriuld,  appear  to  ns- 
ime  the  corresponding  dress  ns  their  nittii- 
I  gorb.  Sepnraicd  ns  we  are  fr«in  those 
ci   by    the    corrupt    philusophy    of    iht- 

ighieenih  century,  whii'h  crentcd  its  own 
iproprintc  formulas;  when  we  would  think 
ith  Hooker  nnd  Heibcrt,  we  can  scarcely 


nnd  unaffected  o*  it  is.  seems  but  the  indi- 
rect result  of  strong  religious  impressions  | 
and  they  usually  appear  unprepared  eitbtT 
to  discountenance,  by  vigorous  public  pro- 
test, the  Icfis  scrupulous  course  adopted  ly 
their  breihrcn,  or  lo  exhibit  as  their  own 
basis  of  action  any  absolute  moral  axium 
or  well-considered  moral  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Onr  author  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  indecisive  position  ;  he  has  thought  out 
his  theory  i  nnd  has  exhibited  his  ideal 
Lawyer  moving  tinder  ita  influence  ihr<  ugh 
the  whole  orbit  of  hia  profession.    An  m* 
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troduetory  *'  Apology  for  tbe  Work"  vin- 
dicates  his  general  principle  at  coosiderable 
length  ;  ana  we  are  then  presented  with  a 
series  of  scenes  from  the  moral  drama  of 
tbe  Lawyer's  life.  We  have  the  Lawyer 
choosing  his  Calling,  his  mode  of  Life,  his 
Knowledge,  and  his  Duties.  He  is  exhibit- 
ed in  tbe  details  of  his  profession — Draw- 
ing pleadings,  advising  on  evidence,  con- 
sulting with  bis  brethren,  examining  wit- 
nesses, drawing  wills  and  deeds  ;  as  a  peace- 
maker— as  an  arbitrator — as  engaged  in  the 
tumult  of  elections.  He  is  seen  exercising 
Humanity,  Charity,  Courtesy,  Hospitality. 
He  is  contemplated  in  tbe  higher  charac- 
ters of  Legislator  and  Judge.  And,  **  lasi 
scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange  eventful 
history,"  he  is  beheld  upon  bis  death-bed— 
tbe  desth-bed  of  an  bumble  but  unshrinking 
Christian  man.  These  successive  rhaptero 
exhibit  the  Lawyer's  various  temptation* 
to  avarice,  dishonesty,  and  craftiness  ;  and 
they  evince  how  the  simple  and  inflexible 
Rule  of  conscience  is  equally  applicable  to 
them  a\\.  In  an  appendix  the  author  hat< 
collected  a  large  body  of  testimonies,  drawii 
principally  from  our  elder  divines,  and  con- 
firming his  statements  in  various  ways:  ati 
appendix  which  he  modestly  *^commend> 
to  the  reader  as  the  worthier  part  of  thi^ 
little  book." 

The  first  chapter  ofTers  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style,  and  presents  us  with  the  au- 
thor's conception  of  his  Calling  :  It  is  very 
heautifully  written,  though  we  fear  we  can- 
not answer  for  its  universal  popularity  in 
the  Four  Courts. 

•'  A  lawyer  is  the  servant  of  his  fellow-men  for 
the  aitainiiient  of  justic<- ;  in  which  dtilinitian  ia  ex- 
preastHl  both  the  lowliness  and  the  dignity  of  hi^ 
calling;  the  lowliness  in  that  he  is  the  s^^rvant  of 
all,  ever  ready  loa«Bigl  ms  Wtll  the  meanest  as  th- 
loftiest;  the  drgiiiiy,  in  that  the  I'lid  whttn-to  h 
servPB  hns  among  ihmgft  tempor&l  no  superior  oi 
equal.  For  juslict;  is  noiliin);  h.>ss  than  the  bii|i. 
port  of  the  world  wherehy  pach  han  froSi  ol 
others  (hat  which  ia  his  due;  the  poor  their  suc- 
cor, the  rich  th<-ir  case,  thu  powerful  ih<-ir  honnr- 
For  it  were  governments  fraiited  and  powers  or- 
dained of  God  ;  flourishing  it  cheerci,  and  languish- 
ing it  dejt>ctfl  the  niltida  of  frood  men  ;  snd  in  itr 
overthrow  is  involved  the  ruin  and  fall  of  common 
wealths.  That  jiisticL- should  ever  be  conieninet 
or  trodden  under  foot  is  a  grief  to  God  and  angeir : 
ho'V  gloriouH  then  is  his  calling  whose  work  it  ia  lo 
prevent  her  fall,  or  to  niise  her  fallen  !  Truly  th< 
Lawyer,  while  the  servant  of  earth,  ia  the  minister 
of  heaven ;  while  he  labors  for  the  guod  of  hi^ 
ffllnw-meu  he  works  none  other  than  the  work  ol 
God.»* 

The  great  principle  of  Mr.  O'Brien')- 
book  is  the  obligation  of  governing  legal 
pnctice  by  strict  refereoce  to  tbe  aa^iemc 
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Law  of  Conscience,  in  despite  of  the  evil 
prescription  that  so  strongly  countenances 
oblique  and  dishonest  courses.  Tbis,  as 
we  have  said,  he  ia  induced  in  his  "  Apolo- 
gy" to  reason  out  elaborately,  in  order  to 
resist  prejudications  which  would  have  beea 
fetal  to  the  influence  of  his  vievvs.  The 
insertion  of  this  preliminary  argument  was 
the  judicious  suggestion  of  a  distinguished 
legal  friend.  It  is  a  valuable  dissertatioa, 
expressed  with  great  strength  and  unaHect- 
edness,  and  leaving  few  or  none  of  the  pop- 
ular allegations  unanswered. 

We  will  dedicate  a  page  or  two  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question}  stating  in 
moral  bearings  as  ihey  appear  to  us,  snd 
in  general  conformity  with  the  principle! of 
pure  and  elevated  truth,  delivered  in  tbe 
excellent  little  digest  before  ua. 

Tbe  whole  will  of  course  turn  upon  oar 
conception  of  the  Relation  of  the  La\Tyer 
to  his  Client.  The  true  idea  of  that  rela- 
tion is  well  expressed  in  various  parts  of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  book.  He  feels  the  import* 
ance  of  precisely  defining  it. 

Thus — *'lf,  as  is  obvious,  the  rtttiiting 
force  (to  apenk  mechanically)  of  the  three 
persons  united — the  client,  attorney,  and 
advocate — ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  client  alone,  were  be  endowed  with  tbe 
powers  and  knowledge  necessary-  to  plead 
bis  own  cause,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  advocate  should  not 
lend  himself  to  produce,  in  concert  with  his 
client  and  the  attorney,  an  effect  which 
could  not  with  justice  be  produced  by  the 
client  alone,  when  filling  all  the  three  cha^ 
scters  in  his  own  person." — (Appendix,  p. 
188.)  Or  again,  and  to  the  same  efiect — 
'*  To  barristers  properly  it  appertains,  le- 
<,'ally  and  in  order,  to  set  before  judges 
and  juries  thot  which  the  diligence  of  the 
attorney  has  gathered  from  the  complsiot 
of  tbe  client ;  so  that  the  whole  together — 
barrister,  attorney,  and  client — make  as  it 
were  one  man,  whom  of  right  one  spirit  of 
truth,  justice,  and  mercy  should  move  and 
inimate." — (Chap,  ii.)  Or  thus — *' In  odo 
word,  the  lawyer  regards  himself  aa  put  ia 
his  client's  place  to  do  for  him  whatever  he 
■night  do  for  himself  (had  be  the  lawyer's 
skill)  consistently  with  truth  and  justice; 
more  than  this  he  will  not  do ;  and  he 
lesires  nut  those  for  his  clients  who  dare 
not  trust  him  to  act  with  the  same  prudence, 
integrity,  and  zeal  as  if  the  cause  were  bts 
own."— -(Chap,  vii.)  Or  once  more — "All 
'hat  is  maintained  is,  that  the  advocate  has 
a  right  to  expect  what  every  person  who 
calls  upon  another  to  aid  him  in  any  under* 
ulLiu^  i«  bound  to  give — an  aasaraoce  that 
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ihe  object  be  is  called  upon  to  co-opernte 
in  elTectiiig  is  viich  as  cnny  morally  and 
lawfully  be  sougbl.'*— (Apol.  for  llie  work. 
p.  33  ^  These  mntenitnls,  ib  pref«cMig  the 
•  rgiimeni  fur  a  higttctiiimaie  of  legal  duties, 
■re  iinporlatit,  because  tlicy  seem  directly 
lo  tnccl  llie  popular  plen  of  llic  identtfica- 
Hon  of  the  mlvornle  witli  [iii«  client.  'I  liey 
•ugg««t  nt  once  the  proper  rrply,  which 
:aneedeB  the  alleged  idenlilicaiion,  but 
mnintnins  that  llie  mlvocaie  is  idcniilied 
■or  with  all  the  client  may  desire  to  do,  but 
with  all  be  owzht  to  do — identified  with  the 
client  not  ns  with  a  being  of  mere  will  and 
blind  or  mnlignnnt  impulse,  but  as  iviib  a 
mora)  anient  essentially  bound  to  nil  the  laiva 
ofjiislice  and  truth.  For  it  ia  surely  mani- 
fest that  no  man — lowyer  or  not — CMn  just- 
ly ohnndon  bJK  own  moral  nature  under  any 
conceivable  ciTCumstnnce  ;  can  delibemtely 
ce«B«  lo  be  possessed  of  n  senne  of  ritrbt 
snd  wrong,  or  possessing  it,  ciin  votuntnrily 
cease  to  be  responsible  for  the  aclions 
which  ihnt  sense  of  duty  ismeont  to  govern. 
Nor  can  ihnt  identificaiion  be  more  than  u 
mon^lroiis  fiction  wbitth  can  only  proceed 
Upon  fiiipposinff  the  wH/u/  svppression  of  ait 
tsaentinl  const itutni  of  human  naturt  on  the 
part  of  him  who  ia  to  enter  into  iIlIh  reta- 
lion  of  ininginnry  identity. 

Such  i^  the  conception  of  the  Relation  of 
Laivyor  nnd  Client  which  reoson  and  justice 
appear  to  nuthetiiicnic.  Now  let  us  attend 
to  the  rival  utatemcnt. 

The  popular  theory  (for  sueh  we  fear  it 
must  be  styled)  is  expounded  in  all  its  ful- 
ness in  the  fnlluwing  pasftHge  of  Lord 
Brou|;ham's  celebrated  Defence  of  Queen 
Caroline  before  the  House  of  Lords;  a 
pasfnge,  the  enthnsisslic  reception  of  which 
by  the  niaj-irity  of  on  honorable  pfofeKsifni, 
only  evinces  bow  ensily  a  principle  'if  faUe 
honor  may  assume  the  dignity  of  self-sacri- 
ficing virtue.  "An  Advocate,"  soid  the 
clitquent  speaker,  "by  the  tuicred  dutj 
which  he  owes  his  client,  knows  in  the  dia- 
charjre  of  that  office,  but  one  person  in  the 
tvorld,  thnt  client  and  none  other.  'Vo  save 
ihol  client  by  all  expedient  means ;  to  pro- 
tect  that  client  at  all  haxnrds  and  costs  to 
all  uiherit,  and  among  others  lo  biinaelf' — is 
ihc  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  hiy 
duliea;  and  he  must  not  regnrd  ihe  alarm, 
the  Kuflering,  iht  tormtnt,  the  lUaintction, 
which  he  may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay, 
•eparalin^  even  tlie  duties  of  a  patriot  from 
those  of  an  advoratp,  and  casting  them,  if 
need  he,  to  the  wind,  he  must  go  on,  reck- 
less of  llic  con^equeiires,  irhisfule  it  should 
anhappily  be  to  involct  hu  country  in  cun- 
\  for  hi*  client^*  protection  .'"     Surely 
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vrc  are  not  unreasonable  in  o(.ktng  for  some 
arcrutnentuiive  ground  for  such  a  subversion 
as  this  is  of  all  Duly,  under  the  name  and 
sanction  of  Duty  ;  sorely  it  is  not  unfair  lo 
usk  how  ihe  title  nnd  catling  of  a  Lawyer 
obliges  a  man  under  pain  r,f  grievous  puilt 
to  become  an  accessory  ID  f;riil|  the  inOKt 
atrocious;  justifies  him  in  votuntnrjiy  as* 
soming  and  forces  him  to  maintain,  a  posi- 
lion  whiuh,  without  the  ^nudity  of  the 
lawyer's  gown,  would  merit  the  condemna- 
tion due  to  the  abettor  of  conspiracy  or 
treason. 

To  this  very  reasonable  demand  various 
answers  have  been  given,  to  ^ome  of  which 
tve  shall  just  now  have  occasion  to  dmw  al< 
lent  ion.  Our  own  opinion  of  them  if  clear: 
they  art  altoi^elher  inadequate  to  oppose 
the  stricter  views,  or  to  jiisiify  such  a  state- 
ment as  (for  etaniple)  the  remarkable  one 
we  have  just  cited.  And  yet,  it  i«  scarcely 
possible  they  could  have  obtitined  such  cur- 
rency without  toiHM  foundation  in  the  reality 
of  things;  nothing  so  very  plausible  was 
ever  without  some  element  of  truth.  The 
proper  use,  then,  to  be  made  of  these  ordi- 
nary plens  in  juslifiration  of  profeR.iiunal 
taxiiy  is,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  cp- 
poiins;  or  denying  the  higher  principles  of 
duty — but  sniuiarily  to  ^ua/f/y  the  nppMca- 
tioii  of  them,  by  impres.-'infi'  upon  the  con- 
scientious advocate  ihe  danger  of  over 
strained  scrnpulosiiy  in  tlie  refusal  nf  cli- 
encies.  This  is  the  rent  vnhie  of  thcFC  pop- 
ular arguments  ;  and  as  long  ns  ibey  are  re- 
stricted 10  that  object,  they  are  not  without 
substantial  use  nnd  benefit-  And,  in  truth, 
if  mopt  of  ihe  ingenious  statemciits  of  these 
arguments  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  they  profess  much  more, 
they  just  prove  this,  and  nothing  eUe  ;  for 
ns  long  as  it  iK  granted  (M'hich  is  seldom  or 
never  formally  dented)  timt  there  is  any  case 
which  ti  lawyer  ought  unhesitatingly  (o  re- 
fuse, so  long  the  principle  of  coufrcienre  is 
reserved,  and  nil  the  subsequent  di:>Meni>iuns 
must  turn  upon  the  dtgree  and  dctuila  of  its 
application. 

To  this,  as  a  necessary  supplement  lo  the 
artrument,  we  may,  perhaps,  return.  It  cer- 
tainty ought  not  to  be  omitted,  were  any 
compUte  or  methodical  discussion  of  the 
question  undertaken.  The  common  views 
of  Irgnl  duly  have  their  proper  place,  and 
they  ought  lo  be  civen  it.  They  are  worth 
something,  lhnui:h  not  worth  all  their  up- 
holders M'ould  claim  for  them.  And  in  mo- 
ral suhjecis,  though  not  in  ihe  word  uf  math- 
rmatirul  truth,  no  dcmoiivtration  is  felt  to 
he  perfectly  sutisfuciory  which  does  not  ac- 
count fur  the  existence  and  QrevQ.Uc;c«.  < 
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[.the  objection,  by  in  some  way  including  it  in 
the  suliition.  The  objections  uill  still  re- 
tain force  if  wc  Ao  not  nhow  how  iheygnin- 
ed  iitflucncc,  and  what,  if  any,  is  their  real 
weight.  Nor  are  the  strict  and  conscien- 
tious principles  ndvDcnt<>d  by  our  anihor  at 
all  wonkencd  by  candidly  admitting  that 
there  is  considerable  value  in  the  ordinary 
Tcprcscntntions,  when  confined  to  their  pro- 
per Use,  as  practical  monitions  ogainsi  an 
Itndue  and  txaggerated  Bcrnputousness. 

Employed,  then,  for  this  subordinnlc  pur- 
pose, we  grant  such  arguments  to  hove  a 
Tcal  value ;  employed  to  contravene  the 
main  principle,  that  conscience  must  right- 
fully claim  to  regulate  the  Inwycr^sadopiion 
of  caseti,  we  gtrenuously  deny  their  cogen- 
cy. And  yet  to  this  issue  the  question  hn^i 
ociually  been  iirued.  It  is  true  tbni,  as  wc 
have  soitl,  special  cases  might  easily  be  pro- 
posed which  would  (we  humbly  hope)  ex- 
tort a  disclaimer  from  even  llie  most  liccn- 
lious  of  legnl  casuisis;  but  it  is,  neverihe- 
less,  certain  that,  in  theory,  the  doctrine  here 
denied  has  been,  in  all  its  unquuliticd  am- 
plitude, earnestly  and  constantly  maintain- 
ed. We  do  nut  merely  refer  to  such  rheto- 
rical bursts  as  that  of  Lord  Brougham.  It 
has  been  stated  and  defended  as  a  fundn- 
meninl  miixim,nol  in  the  ardor  of  the  speech 
but  in  the  gravity  of  the  essay,  that  the  law- 
yer is  to  know  no  will  but  (hat  of  his  acci- 
dental consulter — that  he  is  to  see  with  no 
other  eyes  than  those  of  bis  rlienr,  though, 
indeed,  he  may  furnish  thovc  eyes  with 
glasses  to  enable  them  to  ^ee  farther,  and 
to  see  more  clearly.  And  though  this  opin- 
ion really — and,  one  would  think,  mnnifcst- 
ly — contradicts  the  primary  elements  of  all 
nionility,  the  attempt  to  question  it  is  at  this 
day  often  met,  in  ordinary  society,  not  so 
much  with  labored  nrgitment  as  with  almn«t 
contemptuous  pity.  It  is  now,  therefore, 
time  for  us  to  cxmnine  briefly  the  real  worth 
of  this  very  popular  theory  of  a  Uwj'cr's 
duties. 

The  arguments  in  defence  of  It  are  vari- 
ously  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
temper  and  experience  of  the  persons  urg- 
ing them  ;  but,  selling  aside  some  obviously 
untenable  positions — untenable,  becnuse 
they  would  equally  apply  lo  every  case  in 
which  one  man  can  be  asked  to  help  anoth- 
er— ihoy  seem  nearly  all  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  general  pleas  ( I,)  of  the  mere- 
ly reprtseruniwt  character  of  ihe  advocate, 
and  (*2,)  nf  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  ob- 
ligatory adoption  of  all  cases  by  our  law. 
ycrs  to  secure,  on  the  whole,  Me  greaiesl 
amount  of  justice  in  the  country. 

/.  The  t'ormee  of  these  iiUegaV\on«  v)« 
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have  already,  in  sobintance,  answered.     W« 
have  affirmed  that  the  lawyer,  unless  hr  cia 
voluntarily  resign  his  mornl  nature,  ho^  no 
right  to  become  the  rcprcseniitllve  of  ihe 
oppressor  or  the  cheat;  that  is,  la   become 
the  mechanical   instrument  for  evil  of  any 
employer  who   may  be  wealthy  enough   to 
hire  bis  services.     There  is  no   ntaeie  in 
either  the  Word  or  the  Idea  of  RrprcM>&la- 
tion  that  can  rightly  elfcct  such  a   transfur* 
mation  as  this.     Were  the  function  of  tb 
Advocate  merely  the  official  duty  of  siati 
in  a  court  ihe  wishes  of  a  certain  individ 
al,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  that  irdtr 
unl  rested  nis  claims,  without  being  bimt 
tupposedf  in  any  degree,  to  haw  fttmui 
these  grounds,  or  authorized  the  public  »i«l 
menl  of  them,  there  might  be  some  force 
ibc  argument.    We  might  thus  Eave  the  m 
rnlity  of  the  Lawyer,  by  lowering  htsofli 
to  that  of  a  Clerk.     But  we  all   know  i 
neither  in  theory  nor  by  practice  is  this  lit 
ilAtionof  the  Lawyer's  office  justified.    T 
Lawyer,  who  is  said  to  be  the  simple  rep 
tentative  of  his  client's  predetermined  pur- 
poses, is  himself  the  frnmer  of  the  whole 
case ;  it  is  he  who  has  decided  that  it  sliall 
bu  brought  into  Court,  it  is  be  who  has  pre- 
pared it  for  that  issue,  it  is  be  who  ha»  de- 
vised the  pleas  by  which  it  is  lo  be  *up[M)rt- 
ed,  it  is  he  who  is  engaged  to  watch  over 
its  progress,  it  is  he  who,  having  origina 
advised  it,  is  answerable    for   its   succ 
Surely  it  is  impossible  even  to  coneeiva 
more  perfect  instance  of  a  dctiberatc  co 
binntion  to  the  productiun  of  a  curnmnn  re* 
i*ult.     Surely  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  thai 
in  any  cuvo  of  wilful  injusiice,  the  Coun 
hoiding  such  a  relation  as  we  have  descr 
ed,  is  even  more  directly  the  Author  of 
whole  proceedingthan  the gtiilty  Client  hi 
self.     And  it  remains  to  be  shown — certain- 
ly it  never  has  been  satisfncturily  shown 
that  the  principles  applicable  to  every  oi 
case  of  complicity  in  crime,  fail  to  be  a 
pHcable  here- 

This  is  sometimes  met  by  the  plea,  t 
the  Court  and  the  World  at  large  are  wi 
aware  that  the  Lawyer  is  not  always  of  I 
opinion  he  publicly  maintains  \  that  iher« 
a  iiniverHil  **  undcrittanding*'  of  this  nmo 
all  parties;  and  (hat  this  "  utidcrsiandi 
is  sufficient  to  make  his  partnership  in 
only  nominal.     A   conventional   liceti«e 
deceive,  annuls  the  guilt  of  deceit  ;  lu  it 
nulled  t'.ie  guilt  of  secret   theft  in  Spa 
But  this  wilt  go  bill  a  little  uay  in  aok 
the  difficulty.     It  is  indeed  at  once  el< 
that  the   principle  must   he  defeciive  tone* 
where  ;  for  a  thousand  cnsca  cohM  be  nan 
wUete  any  mitid  with  a  single  spark  of 
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cBty  would  reject  i(sap[)ltcD(ion  with  horror; 
ana  yet,  if  it  bo  talid  at  oil,  it  oiiglit  tu  he 
■o  univerf^fllly.  Nor  would  iho  Spurtan  on- 
■log)-  help  the  mnttcr;  it  would  rnthcr  ex- 
pose llie  defect  of  the  orgumcnt ;  for  surely 
the  civil  liocnw  \o  indulge  in  secret  thieve- 
ry would  scarcely  hare  ju*lified,  in  foro 
coTLMcitntiit,  him  who  (for  example)  robbed 
Ms  own  foiher  of  sustenance,  or  a  dyitpp 
frieod  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  Exact- 
ly as  in  all  minds  of  any  degree  of  integri- 
ty, there  must  be  undcrstoofi  limits  to  thtt> 
licence  of  profesiiionnl  deceit,  which  yet  i^ 
i^attil  fls  if  it  M'ere  allowable  univcr^a^y  \— 
and  vrhich  is,  in  truth,  of  very  Hiile  nrifii- 
roeniutivc  value,  in  a  question  of  Principles 
such  AS  this  is,  uiiK-^s  it  be  n»»uii.ed  to  be 
thus  absolutely  applicable.  But  wc  lake 
mure  decided  ground.  The  very  fact  o\ 
such  a  cunvenliunol  liberty  to  ihe  prufesvorii 
o(  the  I^vv  is  itFclr  altop-cther  imaginary. 
The  corrupt  practices  of  the  Profession  inny 
have  produced  such  an  understanding';  bui 
is  this  profession,  indeed,  to  take  advantage 
of  its  own  wrong  1  to  erect  the  results  ol 
its  own  etil  into  a  criterion  to  justify  the 
evil  that  produced  them  \  No  conuituttonai 
trtactmcni,  tn  any  country,  hns  ever  recog- 
nised this  supposed  undcrfflsnding,  that  pro- 
perly, and  reputation,  and  life,  are  only  to 
be  held  and  enjoyed  subject  to  the  attaclcs 
of  legal  cupidity  ;  no  civilized  country  has 
ever  thus  emancipated  a  particular  body  of 
ill  citizens  from  nil  the  restraints  of  moral- 
ity J  and  given  it  a  per  ccntage  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  rest  as  the  togttimatc  prize 
of  its  authorized  iniquity.  So  feeble  are 
the  very  foundations  of  this  pleading. — Bui, 
now,  examine  how  far  it  will  practically  op- 

fily.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  thai  thit< 
icensr  to  assuine  a  part,  and  the  indemnity 
frotn  crime  which  it  is  supposed  to  hrin;;, 
canaoi  in  any  degree  apply  to  those  priW/*- 
odinctsfii  Counsel,  upon  which  the  whole 
cause  was  originally  underinlcen,  and  which 
are  usually  conitidcred  to  form  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  profession.  Here 
msincerity  is  so  little  authorized,  that  it  U 
justly  fatal  lo  nil  professions]  repuioiion: 
here  the  Lawyer  voluntarily  charges  himself 
with  the  whole  moinl  chnracter  of  the  case, 
and  makes  himself  deliberately  responsible 
for  it. — But  even  in  the  public  conduct  of 
the  ciii^e  in  Court,  this  understood  assump- 
tion of  n  pari  cannot  fairly  be  pleaded  n»  n 
vindication  of  wilful  participation  in  a  cri- 
minal intention  lo  overrench  or  defraud. 
For  il  is  cbvious  ihtit  the  whole  Iiihor  of  ihi 
Advocnte  1%  praciicatly  to  Jrttroi/  this  verj 
Bupposttion  (that  he  is  nisnming  a  convic- 
b  ho  dues  not  feel)  in  the  minds  ol 
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his  hearers;  it  being  certain  thai  his  avow- 
al, nr  even  the  suopicion  at  the  time,  tif  hia 
tint  holding  the  opinion  he  supported,  would 
be  at  once  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  labors, 
especially  of  his  nppeols  to  a  jury;  and  it 
being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  very  character- 
istic of  an  unpractiited  pleader  to  allow  any 
such  disbelief  to  be  detected.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  unscrupulous  praciiiioner  de- 
fended upon  a  supposition  uhich  it  is  Ait 
own  most  strenuous  object  to  nullify;  and 
the  existence  of  which,  during  the  period  of 
his  professional  exertions,  would  be  almost 
certain  lo  neutralize  ihe  efiecl  of  the  very 
assitmptiun  it  is  supposed  lo  justifj  ! 

11.  But  the  ground  upon  which  the  chief 
reliance  rests,  is  unquestionably  that  other 
plea  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  the  alleged 
tendency  of  this  system  of  prufessional 
ethics  to  ensure,  on  the  vhoUy  the  greatest 
amount  of  justice  to  nil  parties  of  litigants 
in  a  country  ;  by  securiikg  the  adequate  re- 
presentation of  every  cnuse,  and  such 
thorough  examination  of  its  merits  as  is 
best  calculnted  to  elicit  real  truth. 

When  this  is  proposed  as  a  sniisfnctory 
moral  jnsiificaiion  fur  the  syiitem  which 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  Advocates  la 
adopt  all  cases  indiscriiniuately  which  are 
oflered  lo  their  acceptance,  it  can  only 
proceed  upon  the  afneral  principle,  "  that 
the  probability  of  ultimate  public  advaniuge 
is  nufficient  moral  warrant  for  any  private 
action;^*  and  upon  the  particular  assump- 
tion, "  thai  this  public  advantage  is  rcnlly 
best  secured  by  t)ie  system  in  quctdon."  We 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  either  of  these 
propositions. 

1.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  now  and  here 
to  enter  into  any  clubornte  examination  of 
that  peculiar  moral  system  of  General  Ex- 
pediency, of  which  ilie  former  principle  is 
the  expression.  Wc  slmll,  for  tne  present, 
merely  observe  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  tho!;e  who  see  much  that  is  valuable 
in  the  expositions  of  thai  pystem.  It  is  no 
feeble  or  inuperuiivc  truth  tvhich  they  have 
[jot  hold  of,  when  they  insist  upon  the  duty 
of  cuniribuiing  to  public  benem,  and  when 
(hey  place  that  duty  very  high  in  the  scnia 
uf  human  obligations.  But  il  is  only  one 
truth  amonp  many,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt 
ilmt  both  nOirmations  are  true,  and  eiiually 
true, — that  we  ought  to  act  so  ns  to  increase 
public  happiness,  and  thai  we  ought  tu  fulfil 
>ur  special  obligations  for  their  own  sake. 
I)ui  when  the  latter  truth  is  ninde  a  mere 
i-orollary  from  the  former,  when  the  former 
IS  rcprc-^ented  as  involving  oil  others,  ond 
i:onstituiing  the  only  real  cround  of  dot 
we  are  forced  to  deny  a  system  which,  ne- 
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cessarily  leaving  many  aclcnowledged  du- 
ties incapable  of  reference  to  nny  such 
principle,  Itavcs  ihcm,  therefore,  de*iituic 
of  Rfliisfnctory  proof; — a  system  Avhich,  in 
ambitiously  cluiming  for  its  single  princi- 
ple universal  empire,  ts  rcnlly  forced  lo 
abandon  many  of  the  moat  important  pri>- 
vinres  of  morals  uiiguatded  to  the  irrap- 
tions  of  skepticism  and  $opliislry. 

la  order  to  cover  this  deficiency,  inherent 
in  the  " Grcotest  Happiness  Principle," 
many  efTortt  have  been  made  ;  of  whicJi  the 
most  rcmnrkuble  is  undoubiKdly  the  intro- 
duction of  the  theory  of '*  general  rules," 
which,  collected  originally  from  expedi- 
ency, are  supposed  to  become  the  inunedi- 
ale  standards  nf  moral  action.  These,  it  i» 
conceived,  will  einbroce  all  cnFcs  where  no 
direct  relation  to  general  expediency  can  be 
discerned. 

But  with  nil  ihe  provision  men  can  mnke, 
by  this  Btipplemeniary  machinery  u( general 
rules  and  classes  of  action?,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  ii  is  itie  particular  aciion  with 
whicfi  the  individual  is  concerned — ^thc 
particular  action  so  and  so  circumslanced  ; 
and  that  there  tire  innumerable  instances  ol 
unfjicsiionablo  obligation  where  that  par- 
ticular action,  being  tvriiught  or  ortiitled  in 
perfect  secrecy,  and  influencing  the  posi- 
tive enjoyment  of  no  existing  person,  can- 
not  be  shown  to  have  any  relaiiun  whatever 
to  the  rule  of  general  happiness,  or  to  any 
hap'>iiie8S-test  ai  all.  Tiikc,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  promise  privately  made  to  a 
dying  man  to  build  him  a  monument,  or  to 
defray  for  him  a  certain  amount  of  funeral 
expense.  It  being  conceded  that  the  pro- 
miser  is  bound  to  keep  this  covenant,  the 
thcoriiits,  who  deny  that  there  cnn  he  any 
moral  duty  where  the  enjoyment  of  Komc 
animated  being  is  not  in  some  way  invoked, 
introduce  their  doctrine  of  general  rules  or 
classes  of  actions  ;  and  urging  that  it  Is  for 
the  advantage  and  happiness  of  men  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  such  promises  shoiild  be' 
Itept, — as  otherwise  the  comfort  of  the  dyinii 
would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  univer- 
sal loss  of  conRdence, — plead,  that  if  all 
•uch  promises  ought  to  be  kept  we  have 
granted  that  this  particular  promise  ought, 
as  being  one  of  the  number.  But  this 
seems  a  palpable  fallacy.  For  if  the  only 
ground  why  alt  such  promises  ought  to  be 
kept,  be  the  perceived  connection  between 
•uch  fidcliiy  and  general  confidence,  surely 
if  a  particvlar  case  arise,  where  an  indi- 
vidual is  absolutely  certain  that  his  faith- 
lessncsB,  being  uiterly  and  forever  unknown, 
cannot  possibly  diminish  general  conft- 
dence,  io  that  particular  instance  he  mtifti^ 
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upon  this  theory,  feel  himself  liberated  from 
any  obligation,  even  ihounh  he  grant  the 
propriety  of  hdeliiy  as  a  genrral  rule.     It  it 
manifeM  sophistry  in  such  n  case  to  object 
that  we  "ii^sent  and   deny   with  the  same 
breath"  that  promises  ousht  to  be  kept  to 
the  dead.     Nor  duefi  it  niter  tbo  matter  to 
introduce,  with  Fnley,  the  Divine  Will,  it 
commanding    "  the     general     lulc,"    aad 
thereby   inclusively   commanding   all    the 
poriioilar  actions;  for   still,    on    hit  om 
showing,  the  Divine  Will    commnnds 
general  rule,  and  alt  the  nctions  tt  compr 
hcnds,  only  in  sofara»  they  can  be  ei'inc4 
to  oKVct  happiness.     That  uhich  alone 
dicates   'Mite    general    rule"    must    surt 
govern  us  application,  whether  to  enfoi 
or  to  suspend  it. — It  is  triumphanily  nstil 
— "  would  it  he  well  that  all  men  shot 
thus  disregard  their  pronitscs  !"     We  rep^ 
— undoubtedly,  if  the  creation  of  hnppii 
be  the  only  object  of  morality,  it  icot/ld 
quite  as  well  that  all  men  should   indirit 
ally    as   the    cases    arose,   disregard   *t 
secret  promises  as   these,  thou;{h    not, 
course,  that  they  should  so  act  by  conc< 
or  that  they  should  ever  divulge  their  c( 
duct. — suppositions  which  are    manifesl 
excluded  in  the  hypothesis  on  which  wc 
reasoning-     For  indeed,  it  is  not  the  pi 
miser^s  actual  respect  for  his  promise, 
the  dying  man's  belitf  thai  he  will  respc 
it,  tlmt  cun  afiect  the  hnppine^s  of  the 
ler;  and  consequently  on  this  theory 
only  obligation  on  the  promiscr  is  to  pi 
^erve  or  not  diminish  thtbtlitf  in  him  orj 
others;  which  in  the  present  case  we  •% 
pose  to  be  done,  whether  he  realty  ei 
fulfil  the  promise  or    not.     So   that   si 
treachery  seems  completely  to  evade  OTJ 
that  bond  of  "general   rules,"    which 
been  devised  to  includu  such  cases. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  applil 
tion  of  the  theory  of  General  Esffediei 
to  the  special  question  of  Indiscrimini 
Advocacy.  It  has,  as  we  have  sutd,  be 
held  that  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  and  ofi 
Lawyer  among  them,  con  onhj  be  fixed 
showing  the  comparative  tendency  of 
lions  to  the  greater  benefit  of  societyJ 
Xow,  it  may  be  suHicient  to  any  of 
mode  of  discovering  duly,  that  the  ifaei 
•leums  to  admit  of  refniation  out  of  iVj 
For  however  the  6xatlon  of  Virtues 
Duties  first  arose,  it  is  most  certain  tbi 
he  general  welfare  of  Society  be  now 
legitimate  test  of  men's  conduct,  one  ofi 
earliest  conclusions  drawn  from  tbat  &i 
irtne  would  be  that  we  should  not  practit 
recur  to  ii  as  the  first  or  principal  direct! 
oC  duty^  ioavmucb  as  nothing  could 
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inralMMy   injurious  to  Society   ihan    siicli 
habitual  rcfcntnce.     It  can  scnrcely  bo  de- 
nied  lIiBt   men   are  capable  of  acting  from 
■ome    rnoro  direct  and   immedintc  rule  of 
duly,    the    ftiinpic   fact    bping   that    nearly 
•very  tnnn  does  ;  and  if  iliis  Se  ihuH  possible, 
there  rnnnoi  surely  be  the  lenst  doubt  that 
it  is  in6nitely  more  for  the  benefit  of  So- 
ciety that  iliey  should  follow  this  immedi- 
ate dtetaie  of  duty,  than  that  they  should 
recur  to  a  rule  which  req'iires  innumerable 
cIcrnctitB  uf  cittculatioM  before  it  can  give 
nny  result  ai  all,  and  which  at  every  *\ep  of 
the  computiition  adords  a  new  dittgiiise  for 
self-Jeceit,  and  a  new  apolug'y  for  the  im- 
pafient  passions.     On  the  very  hypothesis, 
then,  that  general  cxpedienry   15  the  ulti- 
m<Ue  list  (incideqnaie  as  that  doctrine   is), 
we  ar^jiie  that  it  cnn  never  have  been  de- 
signed ns  the   immediate  rule.     No   rule  of 
duty  can  ever  be  of  (he  sli:!hteat  practical 
Tnlue — no  rule  of  dmy  can  ever  have  been 
meant  for  man— but  one  that  is  in<>tantanc- 
aus  and  autburilative  ; — delay  the  verdict 
of  Conscience,  or  weaken  its  certainty  (anti 
the  calculation  of  uiiliiiea  must  dn  bnth), 
snd  in  the  warfare  of  temptation  you  inevj- 
jtably  annul  its  whole  practical  efBciency, 
BNow   the  poftiiion  of  the  Lawyer  in  no 
Trcspect  insulates  him  from  this  immediate 
■othortty    of  the   rule   of   Conscience,   a!> 
rightfully  superseding  all  remoter  grounds 
of  action.     If  the  true  rule  for  man  be  that 
of  obvious  justice  and  truth  irrespective  of 
ulliinnte  results;  if  as  a  universal  maxim, 
eonduct  be  for  man  and  connequenceii  fnr 
God  ^  ilierR  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
that  should  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  one 
profession  which  is  received  in  every  other 
depnrtmeut  of  Society  as  the  only  safeguard 
of  mutual  confidence  and  common  Integrity. 
If  we  would  at  once  reject  the  plea  of  the 
thief  or  the  as»assin,  who  would  urge  tis  to 
listen   until   ho  had    evinced    that    on    the 
whole   there  was  a  slight  overbalance  ul 
prnbability  that  his  crime  wouhl  be  useful 
to  Society  J — and  rAir.  not  morely  because 
we   denied  tbc  alleged  probiihility,  but  be- 
cause we  utterly  disdained  and  rcpiidiiited 
the  principle  of  such  n  defence  ;  there  can- 
not be  adduced  the  smallest  reason  why  we 
■hould  tolerate  the  same  principle  as  justi- 
fying the  wilful  partncrsliip  in  guilt  which 
belongs  to  him  who  knowingly  assists  by 
legal  ingenuity  a  project  of  fraud,  under 
whoterer  conventional  respectability  of  pro- 
fession he  may  be  sheltered.      What  eftect, 
indeed,  ought  the  adoption  or  the  counte- 
nancing of  such  maxims  by  a  whole  profes- 
sion to  have,  except  to  ktighten  our  indig- 
iliaa  St  their  prevalence  \ 


G.  Having  rejected  ihc  ethical  princtpta 
upon  which  ibis  argument  proceeds,  we 
may  now  devote  a  brief  attention  to  the 
supposed  yac/  it  assumes; — namely, — that 
the  understiiod  obligation  among  Lawyers 
to  nddpt  nil  cnses  is  neressary,  or  at  least 
is  morn  expedient,  for  the  general  attain- 
ment of  justice. 

Here  ii  nmy  be  proper  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception by  steadily  definin;;:  the  doctrine  wc 
really  maintain  ;  because  most  uf  the  ordi- 
nary representations  on  the  opposite  »ide  of 
tliis  question  seem  to  proceed  upon  gross 
exaggerations  of  the  views  they  are  brought 
to  resist.  All  thai  we  uf7irm  is  this; — that 
Conscience  must  not  be  refused  its  influence 
on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  legal  cli- 
encies.  And  wc  oppose  this  proposition  to 
the  doctrine,  that  the  acceptance  ought  to 
be  compulsory,  and  the  lawyer  left  no  op- 
lion.  If  ihe  adversary  (as  is  likely)  nilempt 
to  modify  ihe  latter  assertion,  we  then  ob- 
serve that  the  whole  matter  of  discussion  is 
at  once  changed  ;  the  real  point  of  dispute 
IS  Hiirrendered  ;  the  question  becomes  one 
uf  degree;  and  upon  that  new  ground  of 
consideration  (a  very  important  one  loo) 
there  would  probably  be  found  little  sub- 
stnntinl  ditference  bciween  us  and  any 
honorable  opponent.  In  point  of  fact  this 
iDcit  suh^tiiution  of  another  question  I'vthe 
usual  issue  of  the  discussion ;  naturally 
enough,  when  the  unqualiBed  doctrine  is 
found  untenable. 

But  at  first  the  case  is  usually  put  in  the 
most  unmodified  form  ;  the  force  of  the  ar- 
giimcniB  resting  upon  the  universality  oftAa 
obligation.  It  is  admitted,  nay,  urged,  that 
their  value  would  vanish,  if  any  Kxception 
were  admitted  to  the  rule  of  compulsory 
advocacy  Among  these  arguments  are 
siicli  as  follow  ; — that  on  this  principle 
alone  all  cases  will  be  secured  an  otiequatt 
exnmination  ; — that  this  practice,  leaving  the 
Lawyer  no  option  to  decline,  separates,  in 
public  eslimntioti,  the  real  sentiments  of 
Advocate  and  Client,  and  thus  secures  the 
former  against  the  ttfrannicaJ  interference  of 
irritaied  Power; — iJiat,  on  any  other  under- 
standing the  character  of  the  Advocate  who 
accepts  or  who  refuses  would  itielf  become 
evidtnce  for  or  against  the  parly  ; — that  pre- 
tended  conscientiousness  would  nflford  a 
ready  excuse  for  the  desertion  of  causes 
with  which  the  limid  barrister  was  afraid 
to  connect  himself.  The  principle,  uoi- 
versally  understood  and  unflinchingly  car- 
ried out,  that  the  Lawyer  is  the  irtditcrim' 
inafe  servant  of  the  public,  at  once,  it  is 
said,  remedies  all  these  evils. 
Now  it  would  be  very  uncandid  to  dcf" 
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that   such    disadvantages   as    these   might 
sometimes  result  in  the  conscientious  ex- 
ercise of  the  profefsion  :  the  real  question 
is,  whether  they  would  ever  result  to  a  de- 
gree which  could  counterbalance  the  griev- 
ous evil  of  compelling  a  whole  profession 
to  become  the  helpless  instruments  of  ini- 
quity ;  or  to  a  degree  which  could  aeriously 
injure  the  chances  of  truth  and  justice  in 
any  country.     Redect   on    the   amount  of 
these  vaunted  difficulties.     VVhnt  real  ad- 
vantage would  it  be  that  every  case  which 
malice  and  dishonesty  may  contrive  ihould 
have  a  hearing  t    Why  should  it  be  so  mar- 
vellously beneficial  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety, that   a  knave   (and   in  the  strictest 
times   no   other   would    ever  find    himself 
without  a  competent  advocate  in  a  profes- 
sion comprising   hundreds)  should  be  fur- 
nished with  every  facility  for  deceiving  a 
jury  into  sanctioning  his  turpitudel  Surely 
to  this  plea  we  can  cordially  echo  the  re- 
ply given  to  its  well-known  parallel — "  nous 
n*en  voyons  pas  la  necessitee."     Is  it  chime- 
rical to  suggest  that  it  might  possibly  be 
even  beneScial  to  the  general  cause  of  juti- 
tice,  that  such  a  man  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  difHcuIty  of  finding  a  practitioner  to 
second  his  knavery  1 — Thus,  too,  the  alle* 
gation  that  this  understanding   alone  can 
screen  the  Bar  from  the   vengeance  of  an 
enraged  Government,   is  one  that  applies 
only  to  rare  and  peculiar  crises  of  political 
excitement;    and  one    that  actually   even 
then   is   not   always  verified ;    for  we  all 
know  that  in  such  trials  the  advocates  se- 
lected are  usually  those  who  are  understood 
to  sympathize  In  general  politics  with  their 
less  fortunate  clients;  and  who  are  safe — 
not  because  their  sympathy  is  any  secret 
(which  would  alone  help  the  argument),  but 
because,  whatever  he  their  political  views, 
they  are  as  advocates  shielded  in  their  high 
and   important  vocation  by  public   opinion 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution — bulwarks 
which  would  remain  unimpaired  under  our 
principles  as  well  as  under  those  wc  oppose. 
Again — that  on  these   stricter  views,  the 
character  of  the  Advocate  would  prejudge 
the  case  (a  plea  which  seems  to  have  been 
urged  with  great  power  by  Lord  Flrskine*) 
is  of  little  practical  importance  ;  for  if  the 
case  he  one  of  palpable  dishonesty,  it  is  of 
no  greater  moment  it  should  be  thus  pre- 
judiced than  by  any  other  common  infer- 
ence of  character  from  associates  ;  and  if 
it  be  one  of  integrity,    the   profession   is 
never  likely  to  be  so  poor  in  men  of  emin- 
ence as  not  to  afford  advocaets  of  character 

■  Cited  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  p.  IW. 
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to  match  with  their  weight  of  repotation  the 
ablest  who  may  be  led  to  oppose  it.    Other 
objections  are  such  as  seem  equally  to  ap- 
ply to  every  instance  in  which  men  depend 
on  the  assistance  of  their  fellows  ;  and  such 
as  would  equally  suspend  the   exercise  of 
Conscience   in   alt.     tor  example, — if  the 
pusillanimous'Lawyer  can  pretend  a  con* 
science,  so  can  any  other  man  solicited  to 
help  in  any  other  case  ;  nor  has  any  casaiat 
ventured  on  this  ground  to  stigmatize  all 
conscientious  objections    as    inadmissible. 
If  a  conscientious  lawyer  may  be  deceived 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  a  case,  and  thus 
do   unintentional  injustice  (for  this  too  is 
earnestly  pleaded),  he  will  only  exemplify 
the   universal    fact    of   human   fallibility; 
while  from  the  numbers  of  the  profession, 
a  remedy  is  in  this  instance  peculiarly  at* 
lainable.     And  to  all  these  alleged  dimcal- 
ties  (which,  in  truth,  belong  to  every  stren- 
uous   effort  to  obey    the  rule  of  Bight^ 
must  now  be  opposed  the  direct  and  obvi- 
ous benefit  to  general  justice  from  conscien- 
tiousness in  advocates.     For  when  once  it 
became   understood  that  a   Lawyer**  own 
character  was  in  some  degree  concerned  in 
the  trial  of  his  client,  he  would  nataratly 
desire  to  seem  to  proceed  on  grounds  sach 
as  would  justify  his  adoption  of  the  case; 
that  is,  to  be  seen  desirous  only  of  the  clear 
statement    of  right   and    the    full    elicita- 
tlon  of  truth.    Could  this  spirit  be  preserv* 
ed,  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
public  would  benefit  largely  by  it  1     The 
master  evil  of  human  taw,  its  facility  of  per- 
version to  purposes  of  vexatious  delay,  or  of 
positive  injustice,  being  thus  almost  wholly 
eradicated  I 

And  now  we  may  introduce  one  or  two 
considerations  to  which  we  before  altnded 
as  tending  usefully  to  illustrate  or  to  quali- 
fy the  application  of  these  principle^ ;  tend- 
ing, at  least,  to  make  the  prospect  less  dis- 
couraging of  prosecuting  the  profession  on 
these  maxims  of  resolute  integrity. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  thorough  re- 
ception of  the  reasonings  on  which  we 
have  insisted,  by  the  mass  of  legal  prac- 
titioners, while  it  would  undoubtedly  raise 
the  tone  of  the  entire  profession,  would 
produce  far  less  diminution  in  the  nomber 
of  cases  actually  undertaken,  than  might  be 
at  first  imagined.  It  is  not  that  enter* 
prises  of  conscious  injustice  are  not  bax- 
arded  by  clients ;  but  that — especially  in 
the  hurry  and  occupation  of  the  busy  prac- 
titioner — it  would  seldom  happen  that  eren 
the  most  conscientious  lawyer  should  be 
able  at  once  to  pronounce  a  case  wholly 
yu'Q'qiQtxV^^  o{  judicial  arbitration,  and  that 
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would  atnuyi  feel  it  bis  duty  to  obey 
tit  client's  drcltired  and  anxious  nislici  fur 
•  public  invcsti^jfitiiin  n^  long  as  lliere  np- 
pcared  the  lenst  fair  claim  for  it.  Let  tiiJH 
oe  cnrcfully  weijjhcd.  We  have  alrcody 
aiaicd^  iliDt  if  nfiLT  inoiurc  cxaininBtiun, 
the  I*nwyer  consider  iKe  case  simply  un- 
JQVt,  lie  is  bound  to  decline  il.  Uul  on  the 
oib^r  baod.ashmg  nsiberc  nppearsa  ciuL'lt^ 
elenieut  of  rigbl — of  probable  or  possible 
right — 10  be  pleaded,  even  when  the 
chance*  are  ap;ninst  its  saccess,  we  hold  it 
assuredly  ihc  Lawyer's  duty,  even  after 
liav'iiis  (if  he  lliinL  proper)  iidvtMcd  the 
surrender  of  the  cnuso  in  point  of  policy, 
still  to  bold  tiimHelf  ipady  tu  »tutL-  add  sup- 
port it,  should  ihe  Client  Hodelennine.  Il 
would  bo  lo  OTerstnte  the  case  lo  repre* 
•ent  the  Lawyer  merely  as  llir  Client's  Ad- 
viser. There  is  unquestionably  a  relation 
cviahli^hed  bftireeii  ihcae  parlies  of  a  more 
peculiar  kind.  The  Luivyer  is  not  solely 
BO  Adviser  ;  he  is  qq  understood  Agent  end 
Servant  aUo  ;  and  considerations  of  duty 
mre  lo  apply  to  him  just  as  they  do  lo  u  Sor- 
vunl — neither  le*«  nor  more.  In  ndopting 
his  priifession  and  attending  the  Courts,  the 
Lawyer  announces  hiinvplf  a^  prepared  tu 
be  the  legnl  assisiani  of  any  mnn  who  may 
please  to  cull  on  him  ;  once  engaged,  to  this 
ne  is  bound  ;  conscientious  scruples  com- 
ing in  ofter^ards  as  a  fimifaiion.  In  other 
words,  a  man  does  not  become  a  Lnwyer  in 
the  lirst  instance  to  benefit  public  justice, 
Dod  then  cspuuse  at  his  option  ceriiiin  cho* 
•en  cases  as  a  means  to  thnt  end  ;  be  be- 
comes a  Lawyer  in  the^^r^r  instance  to  es- 
pouse all  offered  cases  of  demand  for  jus- 
tice, and  npplies  his  conscientious  scruples 
Kecondnrilt/  as  an  orcaNionnl  bar  lo  that  pri- 
mary object.  And  this  relation  of  volunta- 
ry UDivertal  public  Servant  iirises  not  mere- 
ly after  he  bus  considered  oil  the  merits  of 
a  particular  cause  ^  it  arises  from  the  day 
he  tias  entered  the  profession  ;  upon  thni 
day  he  became  ibc  Servant  of  the  Public, 
and  each  specint  cliency  only  fijtcsthe  gen- 
eral relaliiio  to  a  particular  instance  of  il. 
It  thus  reanlts  that  from  tliv  Iirsl  looiiienl 
iha  Lawyer  is  consulted,  and  voluiitatily 
bends  in  hear  the  statement  of  the  consult- 
ing  parly,  he  establishes  the  relation  with 
that  parly  of  Servant  as  well  as  of  Adviser; 
and  consequenily  is  (as  in  all  other  cases 
of  aervice)  lo  jtrMumt  it  in  ilie  first  in- 
stance bis  business  lo  execute  according 
to  his  akitl  the  nifthcs  of  bis  employer.  If 
conscientious  objections  arise,  of  course 
he  is  to  ubcy  ihom  j  but  this  consideration, 
tbough  nh^ulllte  in  order  of  authority,  is 
soodary  in  order  of  lima ;  they  are  not  to 


he  presumed  as  likely,  or  admitted  without 
'cluclance  ;  and,  es  Ion?  as  they  do  not 
palpably  present  themselves,  the  Lawyer, 
liDving  engaged  in  the  cause,  ordinarily  re- 
tains no  opiion  of  retiring.  And  thus,  it  is 
perfccity  ciin!«iGicnt  with  all  wo  have  said, 
iind  indeed  seemn  to  flow  out  of  the  very 
conception  of  the  Profession  and  of  Its  Re- 
htion  to  the  rcbt  of  society,  to  alTirm, — 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibiliiy  that 
the  Client  mav  have  right  on  his  sido,  the 
conscientious  Lawyer  will  feel  it,  not  only 
a  thiiii;  pcrmiited,  but  a  duty,  lo  set  forth 
the  claim  ;  and  if  ihe  uutnber  of  canes  to 
u'hii:h  this  cliaracierisiic  fairly  applies  be 
considered,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  leave 
not  tvrymnny  more  rejected'cascslhnn  those 
which  twan,  barristers  of  high  chitraclor 
would  even  now  unhettitutinj^ly  decline. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  chief  value 
of  such  a  bouk  as  this  to  he,  not  so  much 
that  its  influence  would  very  materially  al- 
ter tht  amount  of  practice  in  the  Profession, 
as  that  it  would  elevate  the  tone  of  nrinct* 
pie  on  tphicA  that  prociice  is  conilucted ;  fur- 
nishing good  men  with  distinct  grounds  for 
iheir  course,  and  setting  before  them  the 
poriruilure  of  the  cbaracier  they  are  to  as- 
pire lo  renlize.  This  our  author  has  admi- 
rably done;  and  assuredly  this  is  needtd. 
Il  cannot  but  move  regret  that  the  genuine- 
ly Chrii^tiiin  LtiwycTi«  who  now  nmoont  to 
a  goodly  fellowship  at  our  own  Bar,  should 
make  their  views  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject so  feebly  felt  in  society.  And  we  can- 
not but  think  the  reason  to  he  (as  we  have 
before  hinted)  that  these  views  are  to  them- 
lelves  unlixed  and  indefinite;  the  almost 
unconscious  effects  of  strong  relifiious  feel- 
ing, and  not  the  direct  ond  deliberute  coo- 
sequences  of  convictions  of  the  perempto- 
ry Law  of  God.  These  arc  emineiitly  re- 
ligious men;  and  the  cauKe  of  all  this, 
doubtless,  lies  deep  in  the  peculinr  religioii« 
teaching  of  the  ngc.  But  wc  forbear  a  sub- 
ject too  extensive,  and  perhaps  loo  delicate, 
to  attempt  on  this  occHsioti. 

We  shall  Bubsiitute  for  such  discussiona 
a  beautiful  piece  of  practical  theology. 

"  THE    U^Wtta's    DEATn. 

'■  It  was  II  hrijihl  evpning  in  nuinincr — the  rays 
of  the  ilerlintiig  B\in  Mi  full  upon  ilw  courh 
wlicri'  the  old  niun  lay — iiruuml  fiini  wore  gnih- 
rred  bis  wile  and  chikln-n  awaiting  in  Korrow, 
rrndcrnl  pcnrclul  by  llw  swrcl  omilv  whit'h  pJiiy- 
cd  upun  liifi  li)>s,  the  nininenl  Uiitt  eIiouIJ  fiiui- 
inon  lo  a  hi'Hor  world  Ihe  ilOfxtrliiiif  Bjiiril  of  a 
hinil  rmd  nlTet^lioniili^  Ihiher.  hitfthoinl,  nod  friend. 
Ilia  ilnmcKticfi  niood  in  tlic  farttirr  pitrl  of  Uie 
room.  BCiircc  able  lo  suppress  their  eulis. 

"  He  niwd  himRftf  with  nn  clfort  uimI  spoka. 
'Boltwed  wifu  and  chiUrcti^Gwl^wUtt  Viwiwf«r 
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fiirlcd  an<l  raccorod  me  ntl  my  dnyR,  blcgn,  prc- 
■ervi>,  nml  li»^cp  you.  To  liin  hrnvenly  giiiilnrM-r 
I  cnmmil  you;  ili-[iise  it  noi — liin  luw  wnireii 
on  yiitir  Ite-iriK,  (ti-t  Ix'ttire  ynu  in  the  cnwini)ilf  ol 
hiR  ilpiir  f^oti,  and  Uiiiixlil  you  by  hta  Holy  Bpiril. 
rcgnnl  Willi  holy  tL'i»r,iiinl  Ibliow  with  fcrvi-nllovf. 
Ltil  no  power  Ibrco  you,  iio  wratih  U-mpt  jou, 
no  c'lrilily  oplcndiip  ulturv  you  to  swrve  Ironi 
8lk-$;i:ince  lo  tliin  tioly  liiw.  I  h.ivc  livcillong. 
BTiJ  in  n  lon^  lifi^  bern  nHrn  cjitlrtl  ii|<on  to  en- 
toiinler  ih«  ciiemii'B  of  ibis  boly  law,  and  otien. 
nlaal  biiVG  1  Bt'cii  ii  trtHbl«--nil<iwii  Hnd  trnmplcti 
under  ih<^ir  feel;  but  f>iire  I  iim  Ihnt  no  pcncr 
CIIb  Iheir  divellitii-B,  no  joy  ewclla  Ibctr  bre«nl»  ! 
bul  (he  worm  that  ilica  rtoi  ^nnwA  lb<>ir  benru, 
and  n  renrriit-loohing  for  nl*  firry  inilitrn<itioii 
bniinlH  nnit  ilisliirlifl  llirm  in  the  midst  of  their 
loUicflt  iritimplia.  Knvy  not,  then,  ibc  opircB 
tor.  rtfid  riioOKi  nonr  ofliic  wayr  Listen  lo  (he 
Inw  of  Gnd — tliK  voire  of  hcnvcnty  wisJoai — it 
will  be  u  liirht  lo  your  led  luid  a  Inniji  10  your 
path  i  u  sh»-!d  ngiiinKl  vvcry  foe,  »nd  n  fbt'Iltr 
from  every  blnsl ;  iiA  wiiyfiiK  ways  of  pleasani- 
nt-Bs  mill  nil  iifi  paths  are  pcire.  Siicli  bn«  it 
evrrbeenlomeaniiil  nil  the  dtrifeaand  etniggles 
ofthip  iranpilorj'  lifi- — nnJ  now  I  ji".  wliere  wtifK 
and  luniiihfl  Fhiitl  be  nn  mnrtr  lieunl,  wliere  itrile 
andBtru«:!»lc»hnI]  liavc  no  placc,hutjiiiticc-pcaee, 
and  hgliteousnes*  «hall  rcijfn  cltm«l.  Fatbcr 
of  hruvfn,  ijriuit  (liiit  in  timt  kingdom  of  blis* 
we  nifiy  all  niei*t  nnd  join  in  the  Foug'  of  pmine 
•u:iio  Rim  that  had  IovpH  n»i  iiml  ft-njihi*il  ua  from 
our  ains  in  liis  own  hlitoil,  ami  lialh  mu<lc  ub 
tcin^s  and  prroBia  iinl<>  Uod  and  hisKntber;  to 
him  be  jrlory  nnd  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. — 
Amen.'"— p.  142. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TREATY. 

,VorM  American  Boundary.  Supplanrntary 
Heportt  relating  to  the  Boundary  betwren 
the  Brilifft  Possessions  in  Js'ortk  JJmerict 
andthe  United  States  of  , America  undrr  the 
T-eaty  of  1783.  Presented  lo  both 
HouBca  of  Parlinnnciit  by  command  of 
her  Majesty.     1H42. 

It  in  now  about  two  ycarsand  n  Iinlf  since 
the  ibrcnlening  H?«pecl  of  the  Boundary  dis- 

fiDte  with  the  United  Stntes  induced  us  to 
ay  before  our  readers  a  statrmenl  of  the 
queation  nt  issue,  loffcther  with  some  sir^- 
geations  of  our  own  with  respect  to  the 
right  mode  of  solving  it.  Our  coDclusions 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
were  the  result  of  a  long  and  diligent  inves- 
tigation ;  and  we  put  thetn  forth  with  u  very 
sincere  conviction  thai  they  offered  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  than  any  which 
either  of  the  contending  parties  had  at  any 
time  given.  Bnt  we  certainly  hud  not  the 
vanity  to  imngrQe  that  a  view  to  eutircly 


neW|  and  so  esrentinlly  difivreiii  frumtt 
of  either  porty,  could  nt  that  period  of  ll 
rontrorersy  produce  conviction  in  eithe 
The  utmost  practical  result  which   tte  sbT 
ticipntcd  from  our  labiirs  was,  that  lite  two 
parties,  without  surrendering  their  nniiont 
of  the  soundness  of  the  views  so  obs()RBte< 
ly  mnintoined   by  them  in  the  face  of  tht 
world,  might  possibly,  in  tlieir  rcadinrfs  to 
find  any  eseapc  from  a  barren  and  danpet- 
ous  controrersy,  regard  some  such  »ol«iic 
as   ours  OS  a   species  nf  middle  ternn, 
which  a  compromise  might  be  effected  wit 
out  any  «acti6ce  of  pride  or  interest, 
hoped  thai,  at  any  rate,  ibe  sitgge»liont 
a  new  view,  at  len^t  ns  plausible  a&  any  pf 
viously    promulgated,    might    act   on    bol 
parties   so  as  to   tend    tuwords   wcnkeni 
iheir  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  tbi 
extreme  nretensinns.     And  in  this  maot 
we  thought  we  might  in  some  slipht  deer^ 
contribuic   towards   the    desirable  end  1 
brinfiing  men  nn  both  sides  of  the  Ailaal 
lo  the  conviction  that  the  ineantn;;  of 
treaty  of  1783  did  not  admit  of  being  ssci 
lained  with    actual  precision;    and  that 
compromise  afTurded  the  only  means  of 
commodatiiig  the  diH^erence.     Uut  a«  pai 
mount  to  every  other  object  we  prevscd 
our  readers  the  importance  of  some  settl^ 
ment  of  this   unhoppy  dispute.     As  long 
a  setilemrnt  was  effected,  it  appeared  to 
of  very  little  importance   xibat   that  setti 
ment  was.     In   saying  this  we  gave  uit< 
nnce  to  what  not  only  was  our  opinion, 
appeared  to  be  thot  of  sensible  and  hooi 
men  in  both  countries      All  thai  lias  lic 
occurred  has  only  impressed  on  us  mil 
strongly  the  paramoont  imporiance  of 
tiing  the  dispute,  and  the  comparatire  luii^ 
portance  of  the  terms  of  acttlement.     Al 
we  have  now  no  indication  of  opinion  tl 
would  lead  ns  lo  imagine  that,  in  the  ini< 
vnl  between  June,  IH-JO,  and  the   deportt 
of  Lord  Ashburion  on  bis  mission,  any 
fercnce  bad  nri^en   between  our  own  fe 
ings  on  these  points  and  those  of  the  pi 
lie. 

For,    indeed,   the  occurrences    that 
taken  place  during  the  interval  were  call 
laied  to  excite  cunstant  and   sertous  ft 
among  all   who  valued  the  preservation 
pence.    Hardly  a  month  had  elapsed  duri^ 
that  period  without  some  fresh  alanns. 
onetime  ibe  State  of  Maine  seemed  incHi 
to   break   the  peace:  its  governor  aenl 
tvarlike  message,  and  its  legislature 
blustering    resolution?,   or    its    lumlirr 
threatened  to  break  bounds,  and  make 
armed  incursion  into  the  disputed  icrritoi 
By  another  packet  we  got  iotclli^cace 
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«om«  violent  otilbrenk  in  Confrrens,  or  oome 
mcrtncrn;  rrpan  from  the  CommiiteeA  of 
For<'ii;n  Kclations.  Oiher  cutises  of  irriia- 
Uon  hit'I  been  adtJeiJ.  Tlit<  burilerers  on 
earl)  Hide  of  the  diypiitcd  line  of  Canada 
aDd  Vermonl  Imd  more  Ititin  once  well  itiglt 
brou^i  un  r  serJoos  colliRion  by  mulunl 
oulrajjes.  Tlic  nffhir  of  Uic  "Coroline" 
remnincd  tinnettted,  and  kept  up  a  consinoi 
ferment  of  anger  niong  the  frontier.  The 
nrresl  and  trinl  of  M'Leod  seemed  for  some 
monihii  !ikely  to  brinp  on  ibe  nctmil  crisis 
of  war.  A  still  more  formidable  cau!ie  of 
■Irife  had  grown  up  out  of  various  nets  of 
our  nnral  ofHcer«and  conlinticd  complaint* 
of  American  traders  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  anjjry  contention  he- 
tnrern  diplomatists,  ilie  two  countries  ap> 
Reared  lo  be  committed  to  irreconcilcablu 
position*  with  respect  to  ihc  delicate  stib- 
jecl  of  tbe  right  of  search.  .More  than  once 
thoy  bad  been  on  the  point  of  collision  on 
the  suhject  of  American  slaves  driven  into 
the  port!«  of  our  colonics.  The  publication 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  !^irvcn- 
•on  and  Lord  Palniprsion,  and  the  nfTair  of 
the  "Creole,"  had  widened  these  two  latter 
points  of  difference  to  an  alarming  extent 
at  the  period  when  Lord  Ashburton's  mis- 
ftioD  was. announced,  .^t  ib.it  period  the 
preaa  of  both  countries,  and  the  language 
of  piibltQ  meetings  in  the  United  State?, 
ahowod  that  hoKiile  feelings  either  actually 
pervaded  both  communities,  and  especially 
that  uf  America,  or  were  fomented  with  the 
most  detestable  perseverance.  Those  who 
took  these  public  manifestations  as  accurate 
indications  of  the  generni  feeling,  imagined 
both  nations  to  be  fully  resolved  on  war, 
and  only  wailing  a  pretest.  Those,  even, 
who  estimated  them  at  Ihcir  true  worth, 
could  not  but  infer  from  them  a  state  of 
feeling  in  both  counlriea  from  which  the 
chanter  of  accidents  must,  sooner  or  later, 
erolre  some  fearful  collision  thai  must 
brioR  on  a  war. 

This  succession  of  untoward  events,  and 
the  existence  of  this  niuionl  ill-will,  togeth- 
er with  the  constant  apprehensions  result- 
tog  from  them,  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
recollection  of  those  who  now  criticise 
Lord  A<thbunoD's  Treaty-  It  is  now  snid 
that  the  chnnr.os  of  mischief  were  overra- 
ted;  that  the  Americans  might  bluster,  but 
that  it  was  obsolutdy  impossible  for  them, 
in  the  existing  state  of  their  finances,  to  eo 
to  war  ;  and  that  wo  have  made  concessions 
of  a  very  great  magnitude  from  an  over* 
anxiety  to  avert  an  evil,  of  which  there 
was  no  real  danger.  The  Boundary  Ques- 
tion might,  at  any  rate,  have  been  left  to 
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hnng  up  a  little  longer,  and  other  questions 
of  a  more  urgent  nature  *etiledt  leaving 
this  to  be  again  brought  on  the  carpet  when 
a  better  opening  happened  to  be  presented 
fur  negotiation. 

That  the  American  Government  would 
have  dcliberntely  gone  to  war  to  secure  the 
dispnted  territory,  or  obtain  satisfociion  on 
any  other  point  of  difi'creocc,  we  certainly  do 
not  believe.  But  tf  nations  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  ^var  only  upon  deliberate  calcu- 
lations of  the  gain  to  be  made  by  it,  war 
would  be  a  cahiinity  far  le^s  frequent  ihaa 
hi5tory  unhappily  shows  it  to  have  been. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  we  had  more  to 
fear  from  the  passions  of  the  people  than 
the  folly  or  wickedness  of  their  Govern- 
ments. What  was  really  and  conslanlly  lo 
be  apprehended  was,  that  some  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  sudden  outrage  and  some 
irrepressible  retaliation,  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  unexpectedly  lind  their  sub- 
jects engaged  in  actual  hostilities :  and  that, 
when  once  blood  had  been  shed, — when  an 
ndvantage  had  been  gained  by  one  side, 
and  a  reverse  experienced  by  the  other,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge,  or  the  yet  fiercer 
•pint  of  mortified  pride,  would  hare  induced 
n  slate  of  national  feeling  that  must  hare 
forced  the  reluctant  Governments  into  a 
general  and  obstinate  war.  For  those  mis- 
take the  national  feeling  of  the  [Tnited 
States  who  imagine  that  the  passions  of 
their  population  would  have  been  restrained 
by  any  consciousness  of  weakness.  What^ 
ever  results  military  authoritiesorfinanciera 
might  infer  from  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  two  countries,  it  mast  not  be 
supposed  that  the  American  people  have 
learned  to  think  with  diHidenceof  theirown 
force  or  prowess.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  know  best  what  feelings  animnted  thai 
democracy  at  the  period  of  Lord  Ashbor- 
ton's  appointment,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
think  that,  in  their  minds,  the  influence  of 
various  causes  of  irritation  was  strengthen- 
ed by  a  very  general  eagerness  to  prove 
their  strength  in  a  conflict  with  so  mighty 
un  antagonist  as  Great  Britain.  And  they 
know  little  of  the  general  character,  or 
actual  mood  of  the  American  people,  %vlio 
imngino  that  the  feorof  consequences  would 
have  deterred  them  from  instantly  return- 
ing, 01  even  from  giving  the  first  blow:  or 
who  dream  that,  blows  once  struck,  they 
would  hare  shrunk  from  any  aneritteea  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  their  arms.  A  war 
must  have  been  deeply  injurious  to  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
ended  in  their  discomfiture.  But  it  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  probable  ibat  it.  '«tt»s.t4  ^-^^i 
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resentment 
provocation; 


ih< 


been  undertaken  by  ili 

Kome  real  or  fancie 

lens  certain  thai  it  would  have  been  carrieU 

on  by  them  with  an  ubstiuacy  ihut  niiuthnvc 

entailed  uii  boih  parties  the  must  deplorable 

coo»equences. 

or  all  the  existing  causes  of  irritation, 
tbe  must  BCtiuuv,  and  that  which  was  ne- 
cessary (o  be  the  hrM  aetiled,  was  the  dis* 
DUte  with  respect  to  various  portions  of  the 
Boundary.  It  was  the  sore  that  had  longest 
festered  :  and  Rio^t  extensively  corrupted 
tbe  feelingK  or  ihc  American  people.  It 
was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  one  cogni- 
zant of  their  view  u{  the  subject  not  to  see 
that  throughout  atl  ctA^seei,  and  in  all  por* 
tions  oi'  the  Union,  there  prevailed  an 
unanimous  and  deep-seated  coaviction  of 
tbe  entire  and  obvioits  justice  of  their  own 
pretensions.  Tbe  absurd  and  hasty  claims 
put  forward  during  the  controversy  by  our 
negotiators,  shified  by  them  for  entirely  in* 
consistent  positions,  and  defended  by  con* 
flicling  and  worthless  arguments,  had  pro- 
duced  throughout  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States  an  impression  not  only  that  our  pre- 
tensions were  indefensibfc,  but  that  we 
ourselves  knew  them  to  be  such  :  and  that, 
merely  because  we  happened  to  want  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory,  we  were  endeavor- 
ing to  wheedle  them  out  of  it  by  impudent 
pretexts,  or  bully  them  out  of  it  by  a  menace 
of  force.  Like  all  litiganta  so  situated, 
they  fixed  their  eyes  only  on  the  palpable 
weaknebB  and  inconsistency  of  their  oppo- 
nent's case  :  and  overlooked  the  fact  that 
their  own  pretensions,  though  far  more 
plausible,  and  fur  more  consonant  with  a 
portion  of  the  truth,  were,  in  foci,  really  in- 
valid, and  incapable  of  being  maintained. 
The  great  publicity  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  their  Government,  and  the  general  Intel- 
ligence of  the  peopi?,  had  rpread  through- 
out the  country  this  general  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  controversy,  together 
with  this  general  and  deep  impression  of 
tbe  rectitude  of  their  own  claim,  and  of  the 
gross  injustice  of  our  refusal  to  recognise 
it.  Without  first  removing  such  an  im- 
pression, wiiboiit  first  settling  the  dispute 
in  which  it  had  iia  origin,  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  dream  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  other  points. 

For  wc  very  much  doubt  whether  all  the 
other  causes  of  irritation  may  not,  in  great 
measure,  be  traced  totlio  bad  feeling  which 
had  been  ercuted  and  kept  alive  by  this 
chronic  dispute  about  the  Boundary.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  any  that  aubce- 
quent  diffierencrs  would  not  have  arisen 
but  iot  Uiis  C^UW  •'  but  we  feci  assured  that 


of  I  to  its  iiiQuence  they  owed  much  of  the  aih 


uence 

gry  character  wliicti  they   bave  invariaLiy 
assumed.     Each  successive  dispute  n^trlr.! 
to  the  previously  accuniutated  stock  of  irn. 
laiion,  and  rendered  fresh  quarrels   more 
and  more  likely,  and  more  and  more  ac 
tnoniuus;  until  at  length  a  spirit  of  ill-Kii 
and  jealousy  had  been  rAi»ed  on  the  oth 
eide  of  the  Atlantic,  tliut  met  ua   in  ever 
relation   thot   can    exist    between    nation 
Whenever  any  question  happened  to  ari 
respecting  a  runaway  slave,  a  fugitive  c 
minal,  a  coIliMon  between  ships,  or  the 
rest  of  an  alleged    offender,    the   inherent 
didiculties  of  each  parlicular  question  «*e 
aggravated  by  tbe  pre-existing  aversion. 
When  the  revolt  occurred  In  Canada, 
dislike  felt  to  us  manifested  itself  by  gene 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  our  inter 
foes,  and  by  such  kinds  of  secret  aid,  as  t 
recent  historj'  of  our  own  country  sho 
(hat   no  free  people  can   be  prevented 
iheir  Government  from  affording    to  th 
lo  whom  they  wish  success.     Jf  the  eu- 
eration  of  the  civilized  world  was  requir 
for  some  great  object  of  justice  and  hum 
ity,  we  found  ourselves   thwarted  by   (hi 
suspicion  of  our  motives  which  induced  i 
United  States  to  refuhe  their  co-operaiio 
But  the  inAucnce  of  these  bad  feelings  li 
begun  to  show  itself  in  a  manner  even  mote 
intimately  disturbing  our  iuiernnitonn 
lations.     Great  as  is  the  mutual   coium< 
cial  dependence  of  the  two  nations,  lb 
jealotmics  were  beginning  sensibly    lo  i 
fluence  their  commercial  legislation.     T 
fallacies  of  the  protective  system,   pow 
less  in  themselves  to  blind  the  intellig 
people  of  the  Western  States  to  the  ubvio 
advantages   of    free    trade,   derived    su 
strength  from  the  prevalence  of  this  spi 
of  national  hostility  against  England,  aa 
give  the  advocates  of  a  restrictive  Tarifl* 
temporary    predominance    in   the    Fede 
Government.     The  investment  of  our  ca^ 
lai  in  American  stocks,  so  mutually  advai 
lageous  to  the  two  countries,  wn»  slop 
by  those  flagrant  breaches  of  faith  wb 
various  Slates  of  tbe  Union  did  not  scru; 
to  commit  towards  their  creditura  }   and 
defend  by  the  public  avowal  of  principl 
more  scandalous  than  the  acts  of  uatio 
bankruptcy  themselves.     These  acts^  so  io 
jurious  to  a  large  portion  of  our  own   p 
pie,  found   too   much  countenance  in 
United  Stales,  more  owing  to  a  rack 
disposition  to  spurn  the  iniereate  of  Eoi 
lishmen,  than  from  any    deep-rooted  per* 
verson    of  national  fuiih ;  and   this   sobs 
mischievous  feeling  was  onegreal  oImimIc 
(.0  every  eBbrt  on  our  part  io  ahanii 
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pteml  body  of  ihe  Union  into  a  reparation  I  himwif  in  party  politira,  fer  even  of  thoM 


of  itie   fmud   eommilled   by   some  of  its 
members. 

The  peace  tbat  aubxistec]  betn'ecn  Great 
Britain  and  Amuricn  a  year  ago,  wa»,  in 
fact,  nothing  bnt  n  state  of  iinarmed  hostili- 
ty,—of  a  mutual  interchan^p  of  every  act 
of  bad  tieig'bborbood  except  blowa.  Eren 
this  absence  of  war  without  the  advantogeK 


* 


t 


t 


nrbo  ditfer  most  widely  frotn  his  opinions 
on  qnsstion^  of  internal  policy,  werr  inclin- 
ed to  deny  the  great  proprie  ty  of  entrusting 
ihe  miasion  to  one  who  was  not  only  so  dis- 
tingnished  by  ability,  experience,  and  sta* 
lion,  but  who,  by  hia  tniimate  connection 
with  the  United  States,  by  hii  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  people,  and  by  cmtnoni 


> 


of  peace  w««  of  precarious  daralion,  and  services  rendered  Ibcm  in  past  times,  n-as 
pregnant  with  alarms.  Durin?  the  fvevn-,  p«cultaily  competent  to  meet  them  in  nego> 
leooe  oftbesenlRrmscommercial  confidence   tiation,  and  peculiarly  Htted  to  acquire  their 


was  shaken,  and  our  manufactures  were  in- 
jured by  their  dinturhing  infiuence.  Tbey 
operated  more  directly  and  risibly  on  our 
finances:  for  we  could  not  but  heep  our- 
«elre«  in  a  stale  of  preparation  for  the  very 
possible  contingency  of  sudden  hostilities: 
«ad  oar  army  and  navy  estimates  were 
obliged  to  be  framed  rather  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  possible  war,  than  in  re- 
liance on  the  continuance  of  this  insecure 
and  imperfect  peace. 

These  eviln,  which  the  critics  of  Lord 
Ashburton^s  Treaty  appear  to  have  forgot- 
ten, were  universally  felt  to  be  of  the  great- 
est magnitude  when  it  was  announced  that 
bis  mission  was  in  contemplation ;  and  from 
this  deep  and  general  senie  of  the  erW 
arose  the  yeneml  expression  of  aniiKfaotion 
which  hailed  that  intelligence.  For  it  was 
evident  from  the  adoption  of  so  decided  a 
step  as  that  uf  sending  a  Special  Mission, 
that  it  was  the  intention  o(  otir  Government 
to  make  a  very  earnest  effort  to  BOitle  not 
merely  some  one  cause  of  difference,  but 
all  those  whicli  materially  nifeclcd  the  good 
undersinnding  between  the  two  nations. 
Wb  all  felt  that  what  wits  wanted  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  peace.  U'c  were  not 
afraid  that  the  Americans  would  go  to  war 
with  OS  and  conquer  us  if  we  did  not  patch 
up  all  our  disputes  with  them.  We  wanted 
not  the  mere  prevention  of  wor,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mrdial  and  solid  friendship 
between  Ihe  two  nations.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  removing  ever>'  cause  of  ill'will 
and  jealousy.  It  was  not  a  task  to  be 
achieved  hy  distant  Secretaries  of  States 
n^otiating  on  paper  with  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween them,  and  the  people  in  whose  feel- 
ings it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  change. 
The  busttioss  of  restoring  friendship  wn? 
not  one  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  agents,  who  bad  got  heated  in 
th«  coarse  of  the  controversy  which  had 
been  goinsf  on-  The  step  of  sending  out  a 
Special  Mission  to  accomplish  the  general 
work  of  pacification  was  ihercforo  rcgardei! 
aa  a  bold  and  wise  acl>  And  however  ob- 
noi-ioQa  Lord  Ashbnrton  may  have  renderad 


confidence. 

The  general  satisfaction  which  followed 
the  intelligence  that  a  Special  Mission  was 
to  be  undertaken,  and  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  certainly  was  not  found* 
ed  apon  any  notion  thai  his  skill  wa«  going 
to  secure  us  a  complete  triumph  on  all  the 
points  on  which  we  were  at  issue  with  the 
tfnited  States,  I'he  general  impression 
most  assuredly  was.  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  wan  not  a  negotiation  in  which  it  would 
be  wise  for  either  party  to  attempt  in  any 
instance  to  bring  the  other  to  a  simple  and 
nndisguised  reaognition  of  its  entire  claims. 
On  most  of  the  points  in  dispute  each  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  ndvnnced  its  claim, 
and  urged,  with  all  the  f kill  at  its  command, 
all  the  argnmenis  which  it  could  adduce  in 
support  of  it.  Each  was  likely  to  be  equally 
sincere  in  believing  itself  right ;  each  as 
little  likely  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  in 
error.  Besides,  Oovernmenta  in  such  esses 
sometimes  fee,  but  never  ovn,  that  they  are 
in  the  wrong  ;  they  never  bring  thcmselvea 
to  confess  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
n  century  they  have  been  supporting  unte- 
nable claims  by  worthless  arguments.  Our 
negotiator  would  have  had  little  of  the  pru- 
dence or  knowledge  of  the  world  requisite 
for  his  laHk,  bad  he  got  so  inflated  by  his 
own  arguments  in  favor  of  hia  country's 
pretensions,  ns  to  imagine  that  they  must 
force  instantaneous  conviction  on  his  op- 
ponent, or  even  on  impartial  third  parties 
Even  in  those  eases,  therefore,  in  which  h 
WHS  possible  to  refer  the  dispute  lo  the 
decision  of  nn  arbitrator,  a  wise  negotiator 
would  have  beihou^ht  himself  that  it  was 
not  quite  certain  that  arguments  which  he 
regarded  as  incontrovertible  must  inevila 
biy  produce  the  snme  impression  on  the 
judge  ;  that  we  had  before  this  gone  to  an 
arbitration  with  an  equally  conhdcnt  opin* 
ion  of  our  case,  and  that  the  result  bad  by 
no  means  answered  our  eipeetations  ;  and 
that  the  issue  of  a  second  reference  waa  ai 
likely  to  be  entirely  unfavorable,  as  com- 
pletely favorable,  to  our  pretensions.  It 
was  seentherefote  iKM,^w«w*v?3ft.va^'««s«' 
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■tances,  a  prudent  ncgolialor  would  avoid 
staking  paintH  of  practical  importance  on 
tho  uncertain  itiiies  either  of  a  reference  or 
of  out-arguing  Mr.  Webilcr.  He  tvould 
have  to  view  all  the  quchtiona  in  dispute  as 
queations  on  which  neither  party  could  ei- 
pect  to  cbiublish  the  cluiin  which  it  had  ad- 
vaoced,  and  on  which  the  calling  in  third 
parties  was  a  hazardous  mode  ofdecision,  to 
o«  avoided  if  possible.  If  the  new  mode  of 
negoliatiou  were  to  ha%-e  more  fHvurablc 
results  than  preceding  eflbrts.  each  pariv 
must  entirely  waive  the  assertion  of  all 
positirc  rights;  and  the  matters  iu  issue 
roust  be  arranged  on  terms  of  compromise 
and  mutual  concessioo. 

We  feet  assured  that  we  are  also  fully 
warranted  in  saying  that  it  was  the  general 
impression  that,  in  order  lo  put  the  rela* 
tious  between  the  two  countries  on  a  sails' 
factory  footing,  it  would  be  well  worth  our 
while  that    the   concessions   on    our   part 
should  be  liberal.     ICvery  body  was  ready 
lo  agree  that  some  sacriHce  of  our  supposed 
abstract  right  might  well  be  made  in  order 
to  attain  the  object  in  view ;  indeed  there 
were   very  few  who  would  not    have   ad* 
milled  that  the  whole  of  the  practical  ad- 
Taotages  contended  for  by  us,   in   all   the 
questions   at   issue    between    us    and    the 
United  States^  rnight,  as  far  as  our  mere 
interests  were  concerned,  very  wisely  be 
given  up,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
tolerable mischief  of  the   existing  state  of 
relations  between   the   two   countries.     It 
was  felt  that  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
done  with  credit ;  nor  wits  it  ever  snppoHcd 
that  any  such  aacrifice  would  bo   required 
of  us.     The  general  impression  seemed  to 
be,  that  uur  diflerences  had  been  very  un- 
uectMarily  protracted  hy  that  spirit  of  con- 
troversial eagerness  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  litigation,  is  sure  to  take  posses- 
sion of  di^putnuts  j  and   that   the  practicnl 
interests  of  both  countries  had   been  lost 
sight  of  while  diplomatists  were  stickling 
for  abstractions,  arguing   for   victory,  and 
maUiug  a  point  of  honor  of  irrcconcilciiblt' 
pretensions.     It   was  believed,  that  if  two 
men  of  sense  could  be  brought  together  to 
discuss  these  questions  in  a  friendly  spirit; 
each  refraining  from  troubling  himselfabout 
dogmas  of  abstract  right,  but  simply  con- 
sidering what  the  interests  of  his  country 
required  ;  both  waiving  all  that  w^as  prac- 
tically immaterial,  and  confining  their  de- 
mands simply  to  matters  of  real  and  imme- 
diate necessity  ;^ihat  then  it  would  appear 
that  the  real  interests  of  the  two  countries 
wore  by  no  means  so  irreconcile&ble  as  their 
pratenaiooa  of  right,  aud  ihat  all  the  objects 


of  substantial  importance  to  each  might  bij 
secured  by  mutual  concessions  on  peuili ' 
comparatively  little  conseqiieucc.  By  lOch 
a  mode  of  conducting  the  ncgoiialion,  aoJ 
only  by  such  a  mode,  had  we  any  clisnet 
of  getting  at  any  settlement  of  oor  tiitf^n^ 
ences  without  years  of  (ot  the  best)  anntBil- 
ing  controversy,  iU-witI,  end  alienAtiaii. 
By  nicb  a  mode  alone  could  we  count  out 
ta/e  setileroeni  of  the  questions  at  issot. 
Negptiating  i»  such  a  spirit,  wo  could  bsrg 
made  quite  aure  of  getting  better  leimi 
than  mi^A/  have  been  imposed  on  un  hai 
we  slaked  the  whole  subjects  of  dispute  od 
arguments,  in  which  we  might  have  been 
IwTpnbly  worsted,  or  on  o  refercuer,  id 
which  the  dcct&ion  snii^ht  have  been  abso- 
lutely unfuvornble.  Above  all,  by  sucbs 
iDode  alone  could  we  have  any  hope  of  an 
nmkaUt  setilement  with  ihr  United  Stairs 
(J  rant  that  we  had  been  able  lo  force  them 
10  a  settlement ;  grant  that  by  dint  of  vic- 
torious argument  wc  could  have  sitenctd 
them,  or  couvinced  an  arbitrator,  and  itiui 
secured  all  that  we  wanted,  leaving  oui  op- 
ponents nothing  but  gratuitous  concessioaii 
M-e  should  have  settled  ndi5pute  with  04 
settlement  of  angry  feelings,  and  could  hat 

succeeded  only  in   imposing  peace  at     

expense  ot  every  disposition  that  rcDilerv 
peace  secure  or  valuable.  Uut  mutual  ssd 
equal  concessions,  saving  the  lionor  and  the 
main  interests  of  both  parties,  may  brin; 
out  of  disputes  iheinselves  ibc  germs  U 
friendly  feeling- 

Those  who  took  this  view  of  the  objecti 
of  Lord  Ashburtun's  missioti,  and  who  agm 
with  us  in  thinking  thai  sucli  objects  covM 
be  attained  only  by  compromise  and  muttal 
concession,  will  not  find,  on  investigalts| 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  that  tlio  compro* 
mine  has  been  unduly  disadvantageous  lo 
us,  or  that  we  have  conceded  more  of  our 
original  pretensions  than  we  were  in  reason 
bound  lu  do.  The  result,  wc  will  fairly  cm, 
has  made  us  enter  on  this  inquiry  to  afi  u>- 
dulgent  spirit.  When  our  cnvuy  rriaiu 
with  (he  rich  prize  of  pence  sccur^'Miv  i 
complete,  and  safe,  and  amicable  set'-  ■ 
of  every  material  question  in  disputv,  u  »- 
been  in  no  churlish  and  suspicious  tuns  tW 
we  have  asked  whether  the  terms  of  l^ 
settlement  are,  in  every  respect,  as  ailfO* 
togeous  as  might  have  Leen  eipccted.  Vli's 
do  not  inquire  whether  ho  has  got  oil  di*i 
we  ever  claimed,  or  all  that  it  was  rctCf 
desirable  for  us  to  bare;  but  simply  *dir- 
ther  he  has  got  us  as  good  tem^  - 
principles  of  fair  compromise  and  ri 
concession  we  could  TCusouably  <  . 
Our  conclusion  is  thai  ho  liasj  and  \ik^'- 
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iipite  of  nil  Bisertions  to  the  contrary,  we 
hive  gone  ns  far  ns  tho  ullier  parly  towirdu 
securini;  the  ohjccis  Tor  whii'li  it  was  really 
oar  interest  lo  contenfl,  and  obtained  for 
our  nharp  quite  as  much  of  ihe  subject  mat- 
ters in  dispute  as  we  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect. 

The  settlement  of  the  Boundary  Queoiion 
is  the  point  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
which  his  been  most  minutely  criticised, 
and  most  vehemently  assailed.  But  it  ap- 
peors  lo  us  that  the  opponents  of  the  Treaty 
base  all  their  reasonings  on  an  assumption 
which,  if  recogiiised  in  conducting  as  well 
as  in  criticising  the  negotiation,  must  have 
been  fatal  to  every  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
result.  They  criticise  this  (ns  indeed  they 
do  every  other)  point  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
assumption  that  Great  Britain  wan  entirely 
and  clearly  in  the  right,  and  the  United 
States  thoroughly  and  {wlpably  in  the 
wrong ;  that  our  case  was  so  very  triumph- 
ant a  one  that  either  we  must  hare  con- 
vinced Mr.  Wehsier  that  he  had  nothing  lo 
do  but  to  give  n-ay  to  us,  or  that  by  brins- 
ine  the  matter  before  an  arbiter  we  should 
infnllibly  have  got  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
whole  extent  of  our  claim  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore,  u'liAtever  is  stipulated  in  fnvor  of  the 
United  States  is  so  much  pure  concession. 
Ill  trentiiig  of  the  disputed  territory  they 
nln-ays  nn^alc  of  all  that  portion  of  it  whicli 
U  now  allotted  to  the  United  States,  as  so 
much  "given"  or  "  surrendered"  to  them. 
Lord  AshburtoQ  is  consequently  accused  of 
bAving  "given  up^*  an  unduly  large  portion 
of  territory;  of  havitiar  "sacrificed^'  the 
communicniiun  with  Canada;  and  "sur- 
rendered" such  loynl  subjects  of  her  Majes- 
ty an  happen  to  hf>  resident  within  the  new 
frontier  of  the  United  pilules.  Viewed  on 
the  cuiiiplaceul  assufuplions  of  our  having 
been  entirely  in  the  ri^hi,  and  tlini  we  could 
have  obtained  a  settlement  on  any  terme 
that  tve  chu^e  to  dictate,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  our  itegalintur  should  tiiive  got  us 
more.  But  viewing  the  mitter  in  the  ra- 
tional light  that  a  settlement  was  to  be 
eflbctcfl  only  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
concession,  it  appears  to  ua  that,  slighily 
inadequate  as  is  the  shnre  of  territory  al- 
lotted, and  not  ahsolmely  convenient  as  ^^ 
the  boundary  assigned  to  us.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  Im*  got  for  us  n  much  lurger  jiorti/m 
oj  territory,  and  a  hettrr  boi/niiary  tfinn  loe 
Ami  amj  n^ftt  lo  erpect  on  renewing  the  ne- 
gotiatiun ;  or  than  could  have  been  got 
without  great  maiia^enient,  and  some  con- 
cession on  minor  points,  in  order  to  secure 
better  terms  on  those  of  most  importance 
10  as. 
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There  is  one  simple  and  decisive  lest  of 
the  merits  of  tlie  present  arrangement  of 
the  Disputed  Boundnry.  The  negotiation 
On  this  point  was  not  commenctd^  but  merely 
renewed  by  Lord  Ashburton.  At  the  prece- 
ding stage  of  the  negotiation  wc.  after  as- 
serting our  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Pis- 
puled  Territory,  ofTercd  n  compromise,  and 
pressed  on  the  American  Government  terms 
of  accommodation,  with  which  we  thought 
it  neither  inexpedient  nor  discreditable  to 
declare  that  we  should  be  content.  These 
terms  offered  by  ns  were  rejected  by  the 
United  States.  Have  we  not  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  und  thank  our  negotia- 
tor, if  he  has  now  got  from  the  United  States 
ns  good  terms  as  those  which  we  then  want- 
ed to  get,  and  could  not  get  1  Have  we  oot 
still  greater  reason  to  do  so  if  he  has  got 
us  even  better! 

Lord  Ashhurton  has  not  got  us  the  whole 
of  the  Disputed  Territory.  Nay,  he  has 
not  got  us  a  full  half;  though  the  more  cor- 
rect maps  make  it  appear  that  what  he  has 
got  does  not  fait  much  short  of  it ;  and  Mr. 
Webster,  in  a  recent  statement  to  his  coun- 
trymen, does  not  pretend  timt  his  own  dip1o< 
nmtic  skill  has  got  them  more  than  nine- 
ti.Tteenths  of  the  territory  to  be  divided. 
But  in  criticising  the  present  Treaty,  we 
must  always  look  to  tho  state  in  which  Lord 
Ashborton  took  up  the  negotiation.  The 
last  important  epoch  in  the  controversy  had 
been  the  King  of  Holland's  award.  On  that 
occasion  wc  hod  asked,  not  for  the  whole, 
not  even  for  a  half  of  tlie  Disputed  Terri- 
tory;  on  the  contrary,  we  had,  in  the  most 
autlientic  manner,  repeatedly  and  ctnphali- 
cally  declared  our  readiness  to  waive  any 
such  claims,  when  wo  pressed  the  United 
Slates  (with  an  eagerness  that  did  us  honor) 
to  nccepi  the  King  of  lloUnnd'saward.  Tho 
King  of  Holland  awarded  us  something  like 
a  third  only  of  the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween us  and  the  Statu  of  Maine;  and  we 
not  only  declined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
obvious  objection  to  the  nthiirator's  assump- 
tion of  power  never  delegated  to  hirn,  but 
seemed  tu  think  ihct  ull  the  practical  advan> 
lages  which  could  result  from  our  getting  a 
larger  share  of  territory  might  well  be  sac- 
rificed for  the  great  object  of  putting  on  end 
to  our  differences  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  Boy  thai  we 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  technicnlly 
hound  by  our  offer  of  concessions,  which 
the  other  pariv  had  very  urjustifiably  re- 
fused. We  hod  a  distinct  right,  undoubted, 
ly,  to  assert  our  full  claims,  and  back  ihccn 
by  any  better  evidence  which  had  in  the  in- 
terval come  into  our  hands.     Uai^  a&  «« 
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have  provioualy  endetvorad  lo  sbow,  the 
object  of  Lord  Ashburton'i  mitston  wsa  not 
merely  to  settle  our  disputes,  hut  to  settle 
them  in  an  amicable  tnonner.  Now,  lo  com- 
mence ttie  negotiatioD  by  retracting  previ- 
ous coDcesKiuns,  and  oticriog  ivome  tcrtna 
ibaa  we  had  before  pressed  on  the  AmerJ* 
cans,  would  most  aa«uredly  have  been  dea- 
tractive  of  at)  chance  of  amieahlt  lettlemeul. 
It  required  some  exercise  of  g^ood  senae  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  to  consent  to  quit 
the  aullen  position  asaumed  by  his  couairy 
in  1S33,  and  lu  efrree,  for  the  soke  of  puace, 
lo  reiract  what  all  the  world  then  reganlcd 
aailavery  unn'arrantable  refusal  of  the  King 
of  Holland's  award.  When  he  showed  thin 
good  sense,  and  commenced  by  the  concil- 
iatory step  of  entertaining  our  offer,  which 
his  prodocesaor  had  peremptorily  rejected, 
if  our  negotiator  bad  replied  to  his  overture 
by  Boying  that  be  was  instructed  to  with* 
draw  the  concessions  of  1833,  atid  insist  on 
terms  leasadvantagpoiiaiothe  United  Sinics, 
all  the  world  would  have  ttnid  that  thin  pro- 
mieed  no  very  amicable  aettlemenl  of  the 
queation,  since  it  wa»  obvious  thai  our  rea- 
diness to  make  »aeri£cea  to  peace  had  great- 


[AniL, 

It  would  have  sounded  atrangv  to  any  oae  rf 
be  had  heard  u«  assert,  in  tbe  tweoty-vf- 
eoth  year  of  this  controversy,  that  no«,  (vr 
the  first  time,  we  had  discovered  the  nal 
airenglh  of  our  case  ;  oat  only  thai  we  bul 
now,  for  the  6rtit  time,  taken  ihe  Iroublv  of 
necerlaining  the  great  geo^rapUical  fea- 
turea  of  ibe  district  about  wbich  wsbad 
Uilked  au  much,  but  thnt  we  bad  joat  now 
commenced  comprehending  the  meflntfq;  o{ 
tboae  documents  which  bad  born  Mart- 
both  paKieSf  and  quoted  and  di&ci7»>t' 
both  p«Ttie»  from  tbe  very  begiouiog  u.' 
controversy.  It  would  bare  aeeined  rai^ 
Rtranga  that,  onder  the  tDfluence  of 
audden  ray  of  geographical  light,  we  she 
all  ni  once  have  shifted  every  grtntcd  na 
which  we  bad  previously  stood,  and  almott 
throijchout  our  caae  be  now  maiptainiag 
exactly  tbe  reverse  of  every  position  to 
which  we  bad  previously  cummittrd  o^t' 
selves.  A  harsh  judge  might  hove  bevais- 
clined  to  regard  ihia  veraatiliiy  of  diplt- 
matic  ingenuity  as  not  very  creditable  to  a 
great  nation  ;  nnd  would  have  fouod  ilitt 
Ihe  assertion  that  now,  for  the  first  lir 
we  had  discovered  the  real  strength  of  o^ 


ly  dimiuished  since  1833.     Sucb  a  requital  I  case,  implied  the   discreditable  admi 


for  Mr.  Webster's  6rst  concession  would 
have  put  nn  exiingiiixher  on  the  spirit  ihnt 
had  dictated  it ;  he  would  liavc  said,  and  all 
the  world  would  hare  agreed  with  bim,  that 
it  was  evident  we  gave  him  no  credit  for  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  but  attributed  his  mode- 
ration to  a  sense  of  wcnkneaa ;  and  that  he 
could  not,  therefore,  with  safely  or  honor, 
relax  any  pretensions  in  dealing  with  nn  an- 
tagoaiil  who  was  evidently  disposed  lo 
meet  every  cuucesaiou  by  rising  in  bis  de- 
nutftds. 

Every  hope  of  amicable  settlement  would 
have  been  compromised  by  quitting  the 
ground  of  concession  which  we  had  previ* 
onaly  taken,  and  we  should  have  ptaccil 
tbe  chances  of  peace,  and  the  objectii  ol 
practical  importance  in  the  negutiuiJon,  on 
the  precarious  issue  of  a  long  nnd  irrita. 
ting  controversy,  in  a  misplaced  confidence 
oo  new  arguments  and  evidence,  the  rest 
of  ibe  world  would  have  regarded  as  add- 
ing little  10  the  the  previous  strengtb  of 
our  case.  For,  depend  upon  it,  not  only 
our  opponents,  but  all  impartial  people, 
would  have  regarded  tbe  adoption  of  a  new 
line  by  us  in  maintaining  our  preiensionH 
as  very  strange;  and  our  alleged  recent 
discoveries,  even  if  postscHsed  of  more  val* 
ue  than  we  attribute  lo  ihem.  would  have 
come  before  the  world  prejudiced  materi- 
ally by  the  dii^credit  which  our  Govern- 
Jnent  must  have  incurred  iuud^anoing  them. 


that  up  to  that  lime  we  had,  fur  pnrposcsi 
expediency,  been  supporting  an  anleiMUe' 
claim   of  right   by  reckless  aaaenioAs  aai 
arguments  wbich  we  knew  to  be  worthlri 
A  milder  and   truer  judginent  wuuldj 
attributed  our  obvious  incunsistency^ij 
mere  eagerness  wbich  is  the  natui 
of  prolonged  litigation. 

Under  the  circnmsiances    of   ibe  csi 
therefore,  we    think  that  Lord   Ashbtiru 
could  not  bul  regard,  not  merely  Lord  Pi 
nicrslou,  but  Grcoi  Britain,  aa  romroitu 
in  the  outset  to  our  acceptance  of  the  EiafT 
of  Holland's  award  ;  and  if  the  coodiUM* 
which  were   imposed  upon   us  thrrrb)  vt 
injurious  to  our  best  interenis- — if  ihtv  nf- 
rifice  clear  rights  with  a  diaborM- 
ity,  compromise   the    military    - 
our  North  American   possessions,  aati  vis- 
render  attached  nnd  loyal   subjects  of  be; 
Majesty  to  the  odious  lyronuy  of  a  ir]i>.X- 
licnn  guvcrnment, — the  blame  must  rci.ioi:'i 
with  Lord   Ashburlon,  but  with  Lord  Fil- 
merston,  who  in  fact  made,  in  IPfl'-n  — i 
even  more  than  nit,  of  the  coi» 
which    Lord  Ashburlon    has   nu»     nxic 
thought  proper  to  abide.     We  are  eag«ri 
throw  tbe  blame,  if  cause  of  blame  Ike 
be,  on  Lord  Palmerston,  because  weshaU* 
therefore,  ei<^*-'  ourselves  a  right  to  rliii 
for  that  foreign   mitiitter   soiTir  jv^rtiim 
tbe  credit  which,  in  our  opi  .vn 

by  the  present  kPlilemeat 
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For  tlie  rendinefs  with  which  Lord  Pal*  |  ihoqld  be  allowed  to  retain  the  amaH  por- 
tnerstou   accepted   the  King  of  HnDand's   lion  of  it  called   Rouse's  Point,  on   whicl 


pressed  its  adoption  on  the  United  States, 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  bave  rendered 
It  olteriy  impossible  for  them  to  avoid, 
•noner  or  later,  imitating  hin  conciliatory 
coume,  and  accepting  the  reasonable  offer 
made  by  him  ;  while  it  isc|U)ic  clear  that,  by 
making  conceasiona  which  it  would  bave 
been  nnbecoming^  in  as  at  a  Bubseqiicnt  pe- 
riod to  retrnet,  he  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  quibbling  spirit  of  diplon>acy  to  raise 
itiy  difficuUies  on  onr  part.  Thus,  thoitirh 
denied  the  immediate  siitisfaction  of  realiz- 
ing  bis  pacific  plans  while  in  office,  be  must 
now  enjoy  the  pure  contciousneva,  and 
oQfrht  not  to  be  dented  the  praise,  of  having 
enabled  Lord  Aahborton  to  complete  what 
he  himself  had  begun.  Wc  arc  the  more 
desirous  to  vindicate  this  credit  for  Lord 
Palmcrsion,  becnuftc,  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  Liberal  party,  we  saw,  with  some 
di»s«ii*fflciion,  a  tendency  in  hla  policy, 
daring  ihe  two  or  three  last  years  of  bisad- 
minisiratton,  lo  bccotno  loo  conientiou*, 
end  eren  warlike;  and  we  are  eopecially 
bound,  therefore,  not  to  forget  what  emi- 
Itent  lerriceB  he  rendered  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  during  the  enrlier,  and  in- 
deed the  far  greater  part  of  bis  ministerial 
career. 

The  qiication  then  reduces  ilwlf  to  the 
•imple  inquiry,  whether  Lord  Anlfburton 
has  made  better  terms  with  respect  to  the 
Disputed  Territory  than  ihoM  which  we 
had  long  ago  declared  our  readiness  lo  ac- 
cept 1  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
he  hfls  got  us  a  Itirver  portion  of  territory 
and  a  better  boundary  thnn  the  King  of 
Holland  awarded  us.  The  assailants  of  the 
Treaty,  however,  intisl  that  in  mnking  thi« 
eompnrison  we  must  recolloct  that  three  di•^ 
putes  respecting  three  different  portions  of 
territory  were  referred  lo  the  king  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  that  he  decided  two  of  the  three 
questionsflnttrely  in  our  favor.  This  is  per- 
feclty  true,  and  the  remark  is  just.  The  King 
of  Holland  decided  that  wn  were  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  an  angle  lying  beiweeo  the 
different  sources  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  di5puied  with  us  by  the  State  of  New 
llnrnpshire.  He  also  decided  in  our  favor  a 
dispute  with  the  Sinics  of  Vermont  and  New 
York, relative  ton  strip  of  litnd  lying  between 
Ihe  true  line  of  forty-five  degrees  and  the  line 
which  had  always  been  taken  as  correspond- 
ing with  it,  because  incorrectly  so  laid  down 
in  the  mapn  of  the  country.  He  decided  ihat 
we  were  entitled  to  the  whole  of  this  strip, 

th  the  qualificalioD  that  the  United  Stales 


•ward,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he   they  bad,  at  some  expense,  erected  forti 

'"'"'"'  cations  while  occupying  it  in  perfect  good 
faith,  on  a  misapprehension  common  at  the 
time  to  both  parlies.  The  angle  and  the 
strip  (for  about  angles  and  strips  had  two 
groat  countries  been  contending,  and 
ning  frequent  risks  of  war)  thus  awarded  t( 
us  by  the  King  of  Holland,  Lord  Ashburloi 
his,  we  grant,  given  up  to  the  UniK 
States  ;  but  he  has  given  up  the  atrip  in 
change  for  another  atrip  on  the  stdc  of  Net 
Brunswick  :  and  the  angle  he  has  only  gi 
en  up  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  portion 
the  territory  in  dispute  with  Maine  than  thi 
King  of  Holland  bad  awarded  us.  Takinf 
the  award  as  the  basis  of  ncKOtiation,  hi 
hfts  succeeded  in  getting  its  terms  allert 
so  as  to  secure  us  a  better  frontier,  whci 
frontier  was  important ;  and  he  has  %oni 
ihi«  simply  by  swapping,  as  well  as  we  ci 
calculate,  a  little  more  than  100,000  acre 
contained  in  the  angle  for  what  seems, 
the  map  of  our  own  recent  surrey,  to  bi 
about  ten  times  that  quantity  of  land  out 
the  territory  aniirdcd  to  Maine  by  the  Kinjf 
of  Holland. 

The  strip  on  the  side  of  New  Brunswick 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  one  to  which 
wc  hud  imnctncd  ourfelven  to  have  a  right, 
from  the  very  same  species  of  error  which 
misled  the  Americana  wiih  respect  to  the 
strip  in  the  line  45^.  The  line  drawn  by  the 
surveys  of  1815  due  north  from  the  monu* 
meni  at  the  hend  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  ia 
now  acknowIed|:ed  to  have  been  drawn  in 
too  easterly  a  direction ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  province  of  Now  Brunswick  had 
been  all  alone  regorded  as  possessing  a  tri- 
angular strip  bettveen  the  line  laid  down  and 
the  true  one.  Their  claim  to  this  we  coold 
not.  of  course,  gainsay  ;  and  acknowledg- 
ing it,  we  exchanged  the  one  strip  for  the 
other.  The  strip  given  up  to  us  was  of  im- 
porlance  to  us,  as  keeping  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States  further  from  the  river  St* 
John's ;  and  as  for  the  strip  on  the  line  45*, 
if  we  exclude  Rouse's  Point,  which,  nego. 
tiatingon  the  basis  of  the  King  of  Hulland'a 
an-ard,  we  must  view  as  allotted  to  the  Ame- 
rican*,— alt  considerations  of  political  ex- 
pediency should  have  induced  us  rotber  to 
make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  tract  of  land  entirety  inhabited  by  Ameri- 
cans, than  insist  on  retaining  so  very  incon- 
venient an  adjunct  lo  the  eastern  loimshipt 
of  LoM'cr  Canada. 

Such  iR  the  exchange.  After  exchanging 
strip  against  strip,  wc  give  up  a  district  of 
which  the  whole  v&lue  to»'j  Vit  «;«.V\t&%SAA.^ 
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the  worth  of  ihe  land  contained  tn  Ihcm. 
Fur  no  one  erer  imngint^d  that  it  was  of  the 
stifjhtcKt  poliiica)  importance  which  nution 
poKseKsed  the  angle  between  the  sources  of 
the  Connecticut.  In  return,  we  get  ten 
times  the  qunntity  of  Innd;  and,  what  is  in- 
finitely more  important,  wc  get  it  where 
■very  sqaite  mile  is  of  considerable  poljii* 
eal  value.  By  getting  Lord  A»hburionV 
line  instead  of  the  King  of  Holtand'st  wc 
keep  the  nearest  point  of  the  American  fron- 
tier about  twenty  miles  further  from  Que- 
bec ;  indeed,  as  far  as  we  con  make  out  on 
the  map  of  our  recent  survey,  the  points 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  two  parties,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  there  will  be  in  the  frontier  set- 
tled by  Lord  A^hburton  any  point  material- 
ly nrarer  to  Quebec  than  the  nearest  point 
of  the  present  undisputed  frontier  of  the 
Unitvd  States.  We  shall  keep  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  alto  from  fifteen  tu  thirty  miles 
further  Irom  the  St.  Lawrence,  ind  conkc- 
quenily  from  what  is  by  fur  the  must  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  road  between  Canada 
and  the  Lower  Prorinees.  As  a  make- 
weight for  this  very  advantageous  exchange 
of  territory,  we  throw  in  permission  to  the 
people  of  Maine  to  float  the  raw  produce  of 
the  Disputed  Territory  dow  a  our  portion  of 
the  Si.  John's  river  to  the  sea,  duty  free. 
In  return  for  this,  which  we  trust  we  shall 
hereafter  prove  to  be  but  a  moderate  and 
fair  concession,  wc  get  the  political  advao- 
tages  described  above,  which  seem  to  he  a 
full  equivalent ;  and  on  the  nniount  of  terri- 
tory exchanged  we  are  obvio'isly  the  gain- 
era.  It  dues  seem  to  us,  therefore,  llmt  the 
arrangements  of  the  Treaty  are  obviously 
more  advantageous  la  us  than  the  King  of 
Holland's  award  ;  and  that  Lord  Arhburtun 
has  succeeded  in  getting  us  better  termx 
than  Lord  Palmer  stun  contended  for  so 
itrtnuously  in  1833.  Of  course,  if  the  as- 
sailants of  the  Treaty  are  right  in  Irenting 
the  whole  Ojt>pitted  Territory  as  indisputa- 
bly ourSf  all  that  is  now  allotted  to  the  Ame- 
ricans is  gratuitous  concession;  and  the 
concession  is  greater  than  should  have  been 
made  to  t  iolent  men  urging  unfair  cluims. 
But  if  we  are  right  in  taking  the  King  of 
Holland's  award  as  a  stage  in  the  progresv 
of  the  negotiation  from  which  any  negotia. 
tor  taking  tip  the  matter  on  our  port  at  any 
period  since  1831  could  not  draw  back;  if 
compromise  was  only  to  he  elfected  on  the 
basis  of  our  taking  that  only  to  be  indispu- 
tably ours  whi«  h  wbk  then  awarded  lo  us, 
and  accepted  by  us ;  it  does  seem  pretty  ob- 
vious Ihnt  Lord  Ashburlon  is  entitled  to  the 
erviiit  of  having  made  the  Uesi  uC  vhe  ^ om- 
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tioo  in  which  be  was  placed.  If  we  get  tl 
smallest  and  worKt  portion  of  the  Disputi 
Territory,  we  get  more  than  we  declare 
ourselves  satishcd  with  in  IS3i;  and  t) 
disadvantage,  whatever  it  may  amount 
is  the  necessary  result  of  what  we  must  ad 
mit  to  be,  not  the  badness  of  our  case,  bi 
our  carelessness  and  folly  in  puitincthe  cai 
before  the  King  of  Holland  in  so  imperfc 
a  shape,  that  he  evidently  thuuglil  thai 
two  untenable  cases  ours  whs  the  wor 
and  that  consequently  hecould  only  suggt 
a  compromise  at  our  expense. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  get  belt 
terms  with  respect  to  the  Disputed  Tei 
tory  ihan  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  Tl 
outcry  raised  about  the  blow  which  tl 
concessions  of  the  Treaty  are  said  to  infli 
on  our  power  and  dignity  as  a  nation,  is  d< 
only  carried  too  far,  but  pofiitively  has 
foundation  at  all.  Our  dignity  has  most 
surcdiy  suffered  no  detnnicnl  during  ll 
present  negotiation.  The  original  preti 
sions  of  both  parties  are  alike  given  up  ;  tl 
question,  which  each  declared  to  be  solu) 
only  in  the  manner  exactly  conformable 
its  own  interests,  is  solved  by  neither  pai 
being  declared  in  the  right,  or  allowed 
have  its  own  way.  But  as  regards  ll 
ground  taken  up  by  them  in  the  discussiol 
consequent  on  the  hist  preat  step  in 
controversy,  namely,  ihc  King  of  Holland^ 
award,  it  is  not  ice  moxt  assuredly  who  hi 
abandoned  that  ground,  or  submitted  to  of 
adversary's  terms.  We  rcinnin  on  the  vei 
ground  we  tuuk  up  in  1831,  and  have  c( 
pletcd  the  negotiation  on  belter  terms  l] 
those  which,  for  two  years  we  then  pT< 
ed  on  the  United  States.  The  United  Stall 
have  now  negotiated  on  the  very  ten 
which  they  then  refused  to  entertain  ;  th( 
hiive  nut  only  conceded  ail  the  tetritoi 
that  the  King  of  Hullund  awsided  to 
but  a  considerable  portion  more.  Thi 
have  come  the  whole  way  to  us  :  we  have 
made  nu  cunccssiun  since  1633  We  cootd. 
tiot  with  honor:  for  we  hud  then  prori 
our  love  of  pence  hy  readily  oflering 
largest  concesKiuns  which  could  iu  rei 
be  expected  frura  us.  The  Amcricons  hat 
now  lo  their  honor  followed  our  exatnpl 
and  done  ihcir  part  in  the  work  of  cuDi 
ation. 

It  does  not  seem  ihot  any  valid  objecti< 
could  be  raised  to  this  view  of  the  qucsiioij 
even  if  it  could  he  made  out  that,  in  the 
lerval  thot  has  elapsed  since  1833,  the  H| 
port  cf  Messrp.  Mudge  and  I'rathersini 
haugh  hod  given  us  the  means  of  suppf* 
itig  our  original  claim  w*ii)i  far  more  elTe 
^VMiU  b^Cutc.     The  pract.cnl  bearings  of : 
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cn%e  rrmained  nniliered  :  if  we  eotild  ih?n 

»Iiarp  safely  made  the  concessions  trhtch  we 

irofTcred,  we  could  make  them  as  safety 

low  ;  and  if  it  wBiithen  worth  our  while  to 

mbo  such  sacrifices  for  a  settlement  it  i» 

just  fis  much  wortli  our  while  now.  Even  if 

It   bnd  been  possible  for  us  (o  mnke  out  s 

[Itetter  case,  it   dopii  not  fotlnw  that  it  was 

i^riMble  by  so  doing  totally  to  divesi  the 

laeitlcment    of  an   amtcabte    character,    or 

I  (what  would  more  probably  have  been  the 

result)  to  prevent  the  question  from  being- 

[Bettled  at  all.   Our  improved  position  would 

^only  have  giren   the   same  concessions  n 

[greater  grace  and  efficacy. 

Mr.  teatherstonhaugh  B  very  creditable 
■peech  at  Falmouth  has  no  doubt  deprived 
the  arguments  derived  from  his  Report  of 
tnuch  of  their  weight;  but  still,  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  them,  that  we  feci 
it  adrisablo  to  examine  whether,  as  is  so 
coafi'lenily  alleged,  they  aflbrded  us  any 
I  justifirntion  for  ri<ing  in  our  demands,  anil 
cxpeciin?  better  terms.  This  question  has 
been  fully  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the 
"Globe"  newspaper,  who  wrote  under  the 
itgnnturo  of  *' PuciGcus;"  and,  long  as  hie 
•taleinent  of  the  question  is,  we  think  wc 
lean  do  no  better  than  transfer  it  to  our 
pagei  :— 

•  Respecting  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  I  ent/^r- 
toin  what  wss  my  own,  and  wtist  I  msy  s&y  wsb 
the  g^uersl  opinion  in  Ltiis  country  two  years  s^. 
I  looh  upon  the  clsiins  of  butli  [tirtics  as  inii<]niis- 
sible;  till.'  aitibijjiiity  oflliL'  treaty  niipiars  to  mv  Id 
liavp  Iwd  i(«  orij^in  in  cnnrueioti  ftf  nl'-as,  or  carr- 
loaniirss  nf  plifsticnlfi^',  cnii[iip<)  with  ignorance  of 
ihecom-ct  geography  of  the  country,  whicli  rend'-r 
the  Ip-Mty  in'-xplKsblL',  and  tlm  bouudnry  unaAcnr 

Iloinsble.  1'tiis  opinion  has  not  Ik'Cii  in  the  elt^lit- 
eat  de^rro  fthaSien  by  any  lufomistion  cojiiiniiiii. 
catcd  by  recent  mTwyf,  I  atillttiink  that  it  would 
!t*ve  htt'it  OM  inip'imibli:  for  us  to  convince  th' 
Aui'Ticana  of  iht'  forct.'  of  wir  rn-w  as  of  unr  oIi] 
ar{fiim<>nlc;  and  lo  llin  full  asiinBarc  ax  r-vrr  for  u« 
lomaJio  tlie  iniercfltA  involved  in  the  ilispule  lo  a 
Rfentnee  on  the  mt-rc  paint  ofahstraci  rit;hu  Tlir 
matter  was  one  wiiich  couid  only  bo  aafuly  settled 
by  compromisu  and  mutual  conceit«ion. 
**Tliu  r(.'ad<>flin?  of  Lord  Ashbnrton's  osaailants 
jtistifi<.-«  in'.-,  I  Ihinl',  in  sayifi^  itmt  Diey  could  hard- 
ly Itave  vtjiiliircd  to  di8piit«  lliia  [KHilion  two  ytant 
a<f<x  Our  claim  of  crturac  wan  then  tlic  saiiic  a> 
It  now  is ;  but  it  is  adniiltcd,  xvcn  by  ihra^  jfentle- 
itifn,  U)Bt  we  did  not  then  know  tht-  rest  rilrcnifrh 
of  our  claidi.  It  u-aa  only  first  dwcovercMl  by 
Messrs.  Miidgo  and  PefttlKratoiiliangti,  in  1839. 
and  ntadu  known  to  the  world  b}*  their  R>''porl  pub- 
lialc'd  in  IS'lO.  Thai  report,  it  ti  conionded.  and- 
danly  placed  the  whole  matter  in  so  cit-ar  a  light, 
that  nn  ftno  cruiM  any  lonprr  harr  a  doubt  as  to 
the  lionndary  line  of  lliv  inalv  nf  17^3.  It  pro- 
feaai-d  to  fxliibit  ll<c  hiirliUndii  of  iIip  treaty  ranif. 
inj{  in  a  cK-ar  ami  lofiy  linu  alinoat  idciilical  with 
the  ono  all  along  claimed  by  w,  whdo  it  puffutl 
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into  tliin  air  the  Amriran  claim,  alonig^  with  the 
iancifiit  hi];tilsn'f«  on  which  tt  had  rrstprl,  Stmnp 
<n  Mudgo  and  PfalhersTonhan^li,  llip  nnenilnnls  of 
Lord  A^hhunon  view  llio  whole  of  ihr  disputed 
territory  as  ours  beroiid  a  ahaikiw  of  doubt.  Aine* 
rican  aitdacily.  ttiey  think,  could  hardly  have  ren- 
tiin^d  to  deny  tho  sudden  clearness  of  our  claim  ; 
Of  would,  at  any  rstr,  hav"  been  compelled  lo  come 
to  consent  to  a  dJviviou  nf  the  territory  in  which. 
as  I  hare  men  aomewhcre  alalodi  acrordtng  to 
4ome  slrang«  notions  of  judicial  anihniflio,  >wb 
ou^ht  to  have  had  a  ahare  in  pn>porlion  to  ttie  sti- 
pcnor  goodness  of  our  claim.'  Hail  this  been  re- 
ftaed,  we  ought,  it  is  said,  to  Itave  gone  lo  an 
arbilration  fonliwilh.  in  perfict  confijenco  tluit  no 
nrhiicr  could  have  renjjiled  Mudffc  and  Feather- 
-lonhau^h,  or  rt'Cused  lo  award  us  all  that  wp  aaked. 
My  opinion  ]■*,  ilial  Muiigu  and  Pcaihcrsluuhaugh 
made  no  diffi-renct'  in  thv  matter,  and  put  our  claim 
on  no  •tmuif4>r  ground,  nor  the  meaning  of  Uie 
treaty  in  any  cleanT  light,  tlian  bt-fore. 

**  IJo  not  undiTAtand  mu  as  depreciating  the  la- 
'ion  of  the  commissioners.  The  ondertoking  of 
ili>:  riirvry  aevmslo  have  been  jndicioUPt  the  choice 
afrommisiaioncra  fortuna'e,  and  the  r^u't  of  their 
'aborsa  very  ukefu)  report.  I  cannot  equally  ap- 
rirove  of  the  puhlicatioa  ofthal  tt-porli  thfruect  of 
A'hich  waa  lo  commit  ub  an<'w  to  our  extreme  pre- 
t^tiieions,  and  thus  throw  difficulties  in  tl>c  way  of 
4  compromise.  But  this  was  no  fnull  of  ihn  com. 
niisitioitrrs.  To  their  report  no  one  can  d>'ny  tho 
praise  of  groat  indtislry  and  gn'nt  akill.  By  dint 
of  hard  lra»ellinf,  and  the  miniilefil  geological, 
tngonomeirical,  and  barom*>incal  obarrvation,  they 
•rem  lo  have  explored  the  disputed  territorv.  and 
IaiiI  down  tlic  principal  features  and  giui'Tsl  eleva- 
tion of  that  diatricti  with  a  complcLcncv^  and  I 
iloro  wiy,  ao  accuracy  never  iK-fufc  ajipliid  to  iL 
They  h»ve  exhibiicd  praiseworthy  rwi-aich  in  iii- 
vi^tii^ating  a  good  deal,  ihotigh  by  no  means 
"noiifrh,  of  the  evidence  whir-h  book?,  public  re- 
cords, and  ancient  maps  throw  on  the  hiaioty  of 
the  disputed  boundary,  the  i;et»gnpliica]  noiioiia  of 
the  tVami'M  nf  the  treaty,  and  tite  origin  of  that 
ilvacriplion  in  which  ail  tliv  ditftTeiice  of  opinion 
tins  had  its  nfl>-.  The  roitull  lias  t>i-c>ii  a  staleineut 
nfthc  case  putting  the  claim,  which  the  conniiia< 
•iinnrrs  Ihonghl  it  their  duty  lo  advocate,  an  far 
morn  plaiifitdegioiindHthan  il  had  ever  been  placed 
hf  foro.  Funhcr  than  ttuEi  1  cHunot  go  in  asonbittj; 
efficacy  to  it.  I  cannot  nay  that  to  my  mind  it 
clears  u|i  the  doubts  that  hung  over  ihu  inatier;  or 
tlist,  liBving  laid  down  the  report  after  sludying  it 
for  the  tenth  tLine,  I  fuel  oni;  whit  iiiort;  mUi^lu-d 
as  lo  the  real  iiK'snittg  of  the  tnaty,  or  the  |>t)^!ti> 
bilily  of  now  carrying  its  frms  into  efii'd.  In- 
dot-'d,  all  that  set-nu  to  oio  lo  be  gained  by  it  is  to 
make  jiul  such  a  caae  fur  our  line  as  to  render  it 
MHnewtial  tnorv  difliuull  than  before  for  an  arbitra- 
tor lo  deci'le  in  favor  uf  tho  American  cUim.  Tha 
report  makes  it  more  clear  than  ever  that  the 
trvaiy  of  1T83  waa  s  muddle  and  a  bun;;!--' ;  that 
the  line  laid  down  in  it  can  have  no  counterpart  in 
Tiature  ;  and  that  no  way  nf  settling  the  question 
remained  except  a  division  of  tho  disputed  tei- 
ritofv. 

-  1'he  •  Morth-wett  angle  of  Nova  Scrtia'  is  tlw 
iK>int  in  tiM  boundary.ltne  of  17b3  at  which  tho 
iluulit  roinmenceM.  Thai  point  iieelt'  wa  not  at  tllo 
lime  raatkod  by  vx^  A-Jk\vMi  aw«*.V»*i>p'*"  Vk'«*«fc 
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■II  itni^nary  poinT,  instilling  from  the  intiirnection 
of  in  lniit<Ttn8ry  Rtrajplit  lino  forming  the  Mrestern 
boundary  ol' Nova  Scoria,  with  anolher  iitngiimry 
lint>,  wtitch  al  tlio  Mtnc  lime  fbrmc-d  tite  louihern 
boatidary  of  the  province  of  Lo«-cr  Canndi,  aitd  the 
northern  bnuntliiry  of  what  hadi  up  to  that  timr, 
be«n  tht*  two  provinct'B  of  Nova  Scolia  and  Maasa- 
ohiwetlii  Bay.  Thiriw  linen  had  all  brrn  dfucnbcd 
in  prcvioim  Hocntnt^nt*,  d«>fi;iirig  the  limits  ot'thfiif 
thfL-e  Bnliiih  provinccB.  The  treaty  adrtpterf  the*? 
linp»'  aimoot  in  the  very  word*  previoiwly  iwed  ; 
and  it  thfirefore  duBned  tlm  nortfi-Wf>iit  an;Tie  a» 
'tlial  angle  which  ia  forined  hy  a  lino  drawn  due 
north  from  tho  source  of  the  St.  Croijr  river  to  thf 
hi|fhlaiidii,  atnng  the  said  highlands,  which  divide 
thoso  riveni  ihnt  cinpiy  ihemsclvcji  irio  ihe  rivrr 
St.  Lawrence  from  tJiose  which  ftill  inio  the  Al- 
kntje  Ocean,  to  the  nor(h-w«?atcriiino*t  head  of 
Connecticut  river.'  This  descrrplion,  on  coining 
to  ul  upon  it  practically,  ha>i,  nntucliily,  liinied 
out  to  be  as  vagu**  as  llie  thing  described,  and 
therefore  to  liavo  olwcnred  mitier  than  I'xplaiiiftd 
the  positiuQ  of  the  Biigie  in  question.  For  it  ta 
friiviouD,  on  looking  at  llie  map,  that  m  the  courai* 
tokftn  by  the  imnginary  w.-sti-rn  tuundary  line  laid 
down  as  running  dim  north  from  au  ancvrtained 
point,  there  are  not,  and  cannot  he.  any  lii^htaniin 
answering  ilie  dencription  in  the  treaiy.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  a  «pacc  of  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred milea  imerveni-s  t>etwi<L>n  any  streams  nin- 
iiing  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  running 
into  the  Atlantic,  according  to  the  Briliali  jwhicTi 
I  consid(>r  the  joul)  definttiDn  nC  the  laller  tenn. 
Initead,  ihi-rcfore.  of  one  ridgc  of  highlands  sepa- 
rating the«o  two  cions*^  of  waterf,  they  arft  found 
lo  be  ttiparaied  by  two  lurgo  basuns  carrying  the 
waters  of  that  »a»<t  extern  of  country  into  two  dif- 
ferent quarters  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  The 
line  ninnino-  duo  north,  therefore,  clearly  aircls  no 
highlands  nilfilling  at  the  point  of  intersecUoii  the 
eoadition  of  dividing  the  reqiiiflite  rivers. 

"The  report  pcU  over  this  dilBculty  by  the  fol- 
iowing  rtiHBoiiing,  of  ivhicb  I  wil]  thus  briefly,  and 
I  hope  fairly,  give  the  gist : — 

•"The  boundary  line  running  along  the  high. 
lands  111  question  wat^  in  ihe  original  rfoBcriptiona 
of  the  inter-pro  vine  ial  boundaries,  drawn  from  east 
10  wi-xi ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  get  at  its  true 
hearing  by  takin?  tho  samo  coorso.  Btrgin  tlien 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  norih-we*lernniwt  head  of 
the  Conneotieut  rifcr,  and  you  will  find  there  a 
•ingia  ridge  of  wull-dtfined  mountains  or  higlilatuJi. 
exactly  answerinff  Ihu  description  in  the  treaty,  mx 
they  form  what  Mr.  Webster  csDs  the  walerthtd 
which  throws  down  from  its  nortlicn  Uco  the 
Chaudiereand  oilier  rivers  running  Into  the  St. 
Lawreiic,  and  from  its  seulhem  face  Ihe  l*«not>- 
•cot,  Kennebec,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  \\u- 
Atlantic.  For  about  100  miles  this  rufgc  ofmonn. 
tains  continues  to  fulfil  ihc  conditions  required.' 

•'  [n  all  this  I  entireljr  concur.  At  the  distance 
orlOOmilfa  from  the  head  of  tho  Connecticut  river, 
Iho  disputed  territory  commences.  For  here  the 
watershed  divides;  one  watrrahed,  being  ihe  line 
claimed  by  the  American^  and  throwing  u(rwftt»-n« 
into  the  St.  Lawri^nce,  but  none  into  the  Atlantic, 
Ukes  a  nortli-eaatem  direction ;  while  the  other, 
which  is  the  British  line,  boars  nearly  due  east, 
Pooriog  i\g  m-tler«  into  the  Atlantic  from  one  *idi, 
w(  awe  into  the  8l  Ltwrenca  from  Man  irtlict  \ 


and  tho  great  basin  wliich  the  St.  Jflhn'a  rti 
eiiiplies  into  Uie  Bay  of  Pundy,  here  be^si  to 
tervene. 

"  Hnre,  1  eay.  doubt  tirgiiw;  from  tl>T=  --ilr'  .  i 
Ward  to  the  western  hoiimlary  of  Nuvn  '■ 
CAn  itv  no  line  of  highlands  eor.tiimi'i^ 
re<)iiijito  condition  of  imm<  dla:ely  divirlitig  thf 
Isntic  tivi-ra  from  the  St.  Lawrence  rivpix,     '  f 
say  ihs  commicsioners,  '  no  difficul'y  occurs  h 
the  wa(erslK-ds  divide,  but  the  hij^hlands  do 
no  niige  of  trKiuntains  breaksoiT  in  tliv  dirvctu 
dainivd  by  the  Americans,  and  their  walenbid, 
composed  for  a  apace  of  fil'ty  miles  of  a  low  i 
ground,  throwing  ufl",  not  rivers,  but  inconsii 
«lreamii,  into  the  St.  Ijiwrencc;  while  Ihc 
mountain  chain,  which  we  Iiave  fullowed  froin 
head  of  the  Conn^eiiciil  thus  far,  continues  ji 
unbroken  and  loAy  line,  forming  what  geotr 
call  ttio  'axis  of  maximum  el€-vation,'  and  mr 
eaaiward  along  the  line  cluimed  ty  Great  Brit 
tinti]  it  mlcrsvcts  the  weiitem  buundar}-  of 
Scolia — not  iiiJecd  at  Man*'  Mil,  w  Iiicti  our  ftnj 
predecessum  inadvert'-nily  took  ss  p»rt  of  the  ctn 
but  at  a  point  a  few  milen  lo  the  north  of  it.    ~ 
ohsiii  dora  not  neiually  at  this  point  of  inler>ecti 
fiilltl  the  condiiion  ol  stpsrating  ihe  rivers  me^ 
tioiicd  »i  the  Ireaiy,  but  it  is  the  unbri'ken  conri 
ktatiuii  of  th'3  lutiiie  cluun  that  did  »o  nmst  satibfa 
tonty  for  100  tniles  from  the  point  of  starling; 
is,  therefore,  the  same  chain ;  it  if,  tlxTcfur*',  ide 
tidal  with  the  highlands  that  divide  the  K-qutr 
rivers— the  highlands  of  (he  tnaiy.'   This  new 
then  supported  by  varkHisdocorDenlary  prooft^wi 
the  object  of  sitowing  that  this  *axia  of  mazimt 
itlevution,'  or  \ofif  crest  of  moiintnin'^,  was  in 
the  line  of  highlands  coitiem plated  by  the  fraini 
of  the  treaty,   by  Ilio*«  who  hail  previously  laid 
down  the  aami*  boundar)',  and  by  the  tvritc-rs, 
the  authority  of  whoie  acrounu  of  the  coumijl 
line  had  been  bo  laid  down. 

"1  think  I  have  atated  the  view  pot  forward 
the  cnLnmi<tsioncrs  with  perfect  fairness, 
put  it  as  clearly  as  I  could.   1  liave  no  hesiti 
saying,  thai  it  is  a  prvsi-ntnble — [^y,  on 
of  it,  a  possible  i-xplaoaiion  of  the  ir«aiy. 
have  very  cofiBiderabli^  doubts  whetlK-r  we 
hare  been  qiiito  sure  of  convincing  an  arbtter  th 
ii  is  tlift  true  one,  or  by  any  means  a  nature)  on< 

'*ThB  treaty  •>pvcili«?a  two  qualilies  as  d^rsigt 
ting  the  direction  wliieh  the  boundary  line  ffii 
take.  The  land  along  which  it  runs  must 
and  it  must  divide  certain  waters.     Th» 
siimera  look  to  Ihe  first  qnaliflcatiori  as  I 
material.  I  caniKM.  help  regarding  the  latter 
most  important,  as  giving  ilie  cbaraefcr  to 
country  drtcribed,  aiid  is  ine  one  to  he  fnl!nwei 
we  are' compelled  to  choose  between  ilie  two. 
IS  the  most  precise,  and  would  tliorvfore  be  Itw  i 
likely  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  arty  ooo 
It  to  describe  a  precise  line  of  boumlary.     , 
what  lands  arc  stiHlcieotly  high  to  be  caile<l  h^ 
lands,    we  may  diciputc  lo    all  eternity; 
what  particular  lands  interverte  between  fiartif 
slrroiiis  no  qoestton  can  bo  raised.     Nav,  if 
afu  sure  of  your  particular  ridg"*  of  highlandi^' 
precise  point  where  a  line  *geltrtoit^'(u^\ 
say.*,)  is  by  no  means  clear.     But  the  [ 
a  line  iniersoct«  a  dividing  rulge.  may  »U 
ascertaint-d  witiiin  a  f-w  fett.   A  Iinf  of  hi 
\»  \^iit(iWx«  &'<9%^ua  di»ctifilioQ  of  a  bour 
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Uns  dividing  wsten  a  vcfy  pKciw  oaa.  Bwides, 
Ui«  UiUt  u  one  tnown  in  owdv  parU  of  the  world 
IS  the  orOintrjr  sp^ilicntion  or  Uie  boutiJuries  of 
COuli^fiioiiK  di^triutA,  «i)i)  even  cetatcfl;  Oic  rurmtr 
ia  never  Uffid  wttlmit  cntne  rortlior  liuiilaiion  lo 
give  it  prtH:iiiun.  For  m\\  tlicno  reASoiis,  my  irn- 
|Uf««ion  ie,  that  thi}  quality  <it'b«tii[;  the  watenhftt 
of  f>;t.-ticuUf  rivc»  IV a«  Uto  on>t  lu  whicli  ttte  frmm- 
cn  of  iliv  treiijr'.  or  tLosv  frorrt  wiiom  lite  rmiK-rc 
of  ibc  in^ly  adoutcd  tlic  OtfiniUont  nmiiily  looked  ; 
uid  ttidi  tbey  did  not  nmiJi  circ  huw  tii^i  the  bi^b- 
linds  wen  as  loii^  ait  UK-y  i^rvcd  ibio  (lurpooc. 

*  I  cannot,  itu-f-forr,  attach  luucb  iiiiponanc*?  to 
the  a!Ii-j;i-d  complt-tp  nniiihiiaLinn  of  th?  American 
IdieoTliighlandi.  That  line  is  just  ns  much  a  waii^r- 
aticfltoflnr  nil,  ■«  the  ioflii^r  Untuh  liii^;  itjiMt  a? 
much  poura  down  one  cl»e«  of  the  riven  «pecifii-d 
in  Ihe  treaty  ;  it  just  as  much,  and  do  more,  fails  in 
haviitg  ary  con'iccliou  with  the  oiher  class.  The 
cotnmiasi oners  seem  to  mo  to  bu  misled  by  Dieir 
own  pursarD  aj  fji^agieta  and  etirvryors.  If  Ibe 
Atru^rican  linn  be  not  the  'axi^  ofmBxiniiim  fb-^-a 
tiou,'  4nd  Jiavt)  not  the  proper  •  ma^ oettc  direction/ 
u  ihay  bell  Uf,  and  the  Bntiab  line  have  twib  these 
cbanctfriBtic,  my  firm  belief  i»,  that  thu  comiui^- 
■ionen  of  17S<'I  never  thought  a  btt  about  cither 
axis  or  niig^oetic  direction.  1  am  sun>  Parliament 
did  but  when  tlu-y  pa«Md  the  act  of  177-1 ;  and  if 
any  body  bad  ntlci.'-d  Gcorj|v  tlio  Third  atiout  the 
axis  and  the  maj^nctic  dirrclion,  vrhvn  he  iet>>ii^d  thi> 
proclamation  of  17G^  or  garc  Governor  Wiliaot 
bis  coinrnisHion — ^blesv  us  and  snre  lis !  how  the 
pnor  d'-ur  old  man  would  have  6lari'd  !  Tli»?  cotn- 
mitwiuncrKlell  lu  that  ilio  country  fbr«o(nu  iweiiiy 
or  thirty  miles  nrar  the  beginnin;;  of  the  Anir-n- 
caa  hn<-,  has  no  hig^hlnnda  ataJI,  but  consitttsorno- 
Ihiog*  but  B  low  stiampy  table-land.  Thi.>  seuma  to 
me  tu  nmtiorlitlJii.  Tlielnnd  woutdbe  lii;;h enough 
for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty,  if  it  divided  the  r^s 
quir<'d  rivk-ra  :  it  in  hij{h  unouirh  lo  contain  the 
in.>urci-«  of  tNu  rivttra  that  run  into  the  :>t.  Law- 
rence on  the  one  aide,  and  itie  St.  John  on  tlieothcr  ; 
and  unless,  therefore,  as  the  ctimmiiisioners  would 
almost  insinuate,  xhvne  slrcains  commence  thetr 
coiir^o  by  jumpmff  oiit  of  boltowt,  or  flowing  up 
hill«  the  land  in  which  ihey  rise  niiiiit,  compared  t>> 
the  wMo  cour>K-s  of  Uteun  and  the  great  baainx 
into  which  (hey  run,  bo  comparatively /i^A  ^im/. 
But  the  cominissidfieraare  always  uiireojiOTiahle  in 
rt>(]iiir!ng  magnitude  in  nil  na-.ural  objects,  b>.-forc 
they  Will  allow  them  the  designaliaii»  which  im- 
memorial usage  had  i;ivi-n  tliem.  Thus  they  will 
not  allow  the  name  of  riverv  to  the  Metis  and  ite 
mwhbnr^  thou;;h  that  dcfit;naiioii  is  tnvorixhly 
applied  tu  tl»cm  by  the  people  of  the  co<mtry,  and 
sures  yiiu  in  the  facti  in  e^'cty  map  yot)  look  at, 

**  R<<,'id  about  height  of  land  and  siz'*  of  riverit, 
the  coinmiseionera  sirem  (o  tua  lo  contend  fur  a 
daogemus  laxity  with  re«p'.'C(  lo  oontinulty  and 
iditniiiy  of  mouTiUiin  chams.  VVfiun  they  arrive  at 
tho  division  of  thfr  watcnlieils,  al  which)  wliali-ver 
they  may  my  of  the  Amitriean  line,  mountains  b«>- 
gin  to  Mpread  out  widely  over  the  ctHintry,  th-y 
cti4<i»e  ttie  range  whmli  ih)-y  will  fotluw  as  identi- 
Uki  with  (he  line  tliry  have  followed  from  th«  brhl 
Connecticut  upwards,  not  on  account  of  its 
Mnjf  the  ri'ialily  of  dividing  particniar  rivers 
"reqaired  by  (be  Ircalv,  but  on  account  of  its  p09> 
•eoainjrthuw  of  b>fiiiiees  and  magnetic  direction, 
to  100  that  the  tr««ty  preacribei  tho 


eaMQtial  requiailt  of  the  iderttiiy  of  llie  bighlandi 
of  which  it  »peaVm  when  it  fpecifiea  ihi;  charac- 
teristic of  dividing  particular  rid];r«.  Other  (lunlu 
ties,  such  aa  ht-iglit  or  magnetic  direction,  may  af. 
ford  the  criterion  of  id<'niiiy  for  geological  piir> 
poM-a  i  but  according  to  the  treaty,  IhoM  highland! 
.ilone  can  be  said  lo  be  the  aimi  whiefa  fulfil  the 
one  «|>eci(icd  coi'dition  of  dividing  the  aame  cbiaseo 
of  rivers.  It  seems  to  me,  thercfnre,  tliat  it  would 
be  rather  a  Iwld  decision  lo  which  en  arhiler  would 
comri  who,  having  to  find  highlands  dividing  cer- 
tain npecitl'jd  Matorm  should  Miy  that  he  had  rvach* 
ed  Ibe  object  required  whenarer  be  got  to  a  inoun- 
loiTi  dividing  no  auch  wftter**  but  connected  by  an 
uiibrnken  cliain  with  other  mountaioa  which  did 
divide  auch  watcrf^  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ■ 
hundred  milei*.  The  same  unbroken  chain  of  the 
Apf^nnines  nmsdown  thecenlre  of  Italy  from  Toa- 
cany  to  thn  Straits  of  Mesaina.  Yet  would  it  not 
be  Uioiighl  a  etmngc  way  of  drscribiogtlM-  position 
of  arHDC  inountain  villofv  in  Calabria,  to»ay  (hat  it 
n  situated  ill  the  higlilands  which  you  crotia  be- 
tween Florence  and  Bologna  1 

•*  I  aay,  tbeii,  that  tho  hi^'hiands  of  the  commia- 
sioners  are  rot  (be  h)gh1and«  of  the  treety,  because 
at  the  point  of  their  intersection  the)-  do  not  fulfil 
the  condition  of  dividing  the  requirfd  watura. 
Still  more  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  are  thi  y  not  the 
h<gh!and«  of  Ui«  treaty,  becsuae  we  know  very  well 
that  ihe  point  al  which  lb«y  intersect  the  wretern 
botiudary  of  Nova  Scotia  never  woa  never  could 
be,  never  was  pretended  to  be,  the  norlh-weat  an^ 
ijle  of  tlinl  province.  It  is  truu  that  that  norlh> 
■■veal  angle  was  never  pri-ciseiy  laid  dmvn;  and 
we  cannot  tell  where  its  exact  position  was. 
'-xi-ept  by  the  aid  of  the  highlands  of  tliu  treaty. 
Dm  we  know  very  well  where  it  could  not  be.  It 
t4  dencribcd  in  tlie  treaty  as  being  ''xacily  on  the 
western  bourvdary ;  it  iiiu^t  therefore  ncceranrily 
hu  at  ttie  very  northern  jMiint  uf  (hat  boundary. 
This  it  IB  not  now;  ihewevU-rn  himmlary  is  carried 
on  some  forty  or  My  mih-s  higher  by  oiirBoJvea. 
No  proof  has  ever  yet  been  tendered  of  its  having' 
at  any  antecedent  period  elopp«?d  abort  of  iu  pre* 
4ent  position ;  on  the  contrary,  tliure  is  every 
ground  of  presuming  that  before  tiie  treaty  of  1783 
ihe  province  of  Nova  fjcotin  extended  as  tkr  north 
OB  New  Brunswick  does  now. 

**The  higbUndd  of  (he  commiseionera  seem  to 
me  to  labor  undtrr  tlio  one  palpable  defect  which 
charncleriiea  al]  Uie  linea  claiined  hy  un  during  the 
eoiiiroveniy.  The  point  at  which  they  intcracct 
Ihe  western  boundary  of  Nova  Sirotia  is  not  only  not 
ihe  north- weotfrn  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  'n 
no  angle  at  all.  It  is  a  point  in  the  w<-atern  boniu 
dary  obviously  halfway  down  between  the  north 
and  south.  Mapx,  Ada  of  Ihe  Provincial  Legisla- 
tiire,  and  other  documents  iiiiiuinenhle,  prove  lliat 
from  the  cerlievt  divistou  of  our  provincua  Nova 
Scotia  always  extended  far  northward  ofthe  jfoiol 
at  which  we  pkcc  the  north'weel  angle  only  when 
we  are  di<cus«ing  this  Irt-ttty,  and  never  else. 

«  On  tlieae  grounds  1  cannot  bring  mvwif  to 
think  that  the  Hepoti  ot'Mnsara  Miidgu  ami  Ftath- 
er8tonhaii>;h  hoi  given  us  any  belter  ground  to 
titand  on  tJian  we  had  before,  however  more  dex- 
terously Ihey  moy  have  put  us  in  Ihe  way  of  avail- 
ing ouTMelve*  of  ihot  position  ifforcOil  to  fight  fot 
il.  1  should  just  as  ill  a&  ever  have  liked  to  go  be- 
Ibre  an  arbiter  :  or  rather  I  should  have  fell  thai. 
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with  sOm«  etnncps  uf  tn  (■nliri-lv  tinfivornble  i)o- 
cwini).  tttc  ni<^t  likMy  di-ciitinnti^Bn  honefit  nrbit^r 
WiHilii  have  tn^oii  llmt  Uk'  trpjiiy  WM  in^'Xplictblr. 
snd  itie  bcHiiKUrjr  uiidiacnvprable  ;  and  tliat  iN  as 
wu  proposed,  both  pattiFS  had  j^iven  hirn  the 
power,  lie  would  h«vc  ended  the  inaitrrby  dividinff 
r<be  di«pated  territory  between  llio  two  jMrlioe.  1 
[tliink  Lord  Asliliurlon  wta  pcrfrctly  niflit  in  pro- 
furring  lo  niako  lh«  pnriitinn  with  Mr.  WrbslPf,  lo 
leaving  itt4i  a  n-fi-ro'*,  whominhl  havedoni*  it  with 
litUe  coneideralion  of  the  practical  inturcata  of  iha 
Iwo  ptrtipfl. 

"  Kor  had  wa  chMcn  to  assert  oar  extreme  claim 
oa  the  ground  of  tlie  cotnaii^aioncra'  report,  we 
■hould  not  have  gnt  it  witliout  ihia  ri'tV'rvuci*.  of 
wliicli  I  think  the  reauU  so  dubioua.  The  aasaiK 
anla  of  Lord  Ashhurton  niay  hii-j  ih^'tr  <:r«,-am  of 
the  conviction  which  tlte  report  had  pfoduc*?il  on 
the  niinils  of  iho  Anieripaop,  and  fancy  that  they 
would  havo  been  lerriRt'd  into  a  compromiae  t>y 
which  we  were  to  hare  a  lion's  share  *  in  propor- 
ttoa  to  the  fjoodneaa  of  utir  claim.'  I  know  of  iiu 
Outward  sinimorthia  conviction.  But  we  all  know 
of  tht>  iilc|ie  their  g^vcminviil  took  on  receivings 
th(>  flir-fnirti^  T^port.  NDtiire  hnm  not  beon  so  nig- 
gard to  tho  tlniied  Statca  as  In  dpny  them  an  ade< 
qoalc  Mipply  of  the  wood  out  of  which  commission- 
en  are  made  ;  when  she  gave  ua  a  Ft-athenston- 
haii^h  bIiit  provided  Aniorica  with  a  Renwick,  and 
CCMup^.(tiiat<  d  the  boon  of  MiitC^  with  Iliat  of  an 
ongincthrg  officer  ansu-ering  the  same  purpose. 
Tltesc  were  instantly  sent  forth  to  survey  ;  thtse 
prepart'tl  a  r<>port ;  and  I  will  bo  bound  lo  ray  that 
that  rt-porl,  when  puhliihed,  wohM  have  be<>n  found 
to  detnultali  our  highland*,  and  ilti^cover  tlie  ■  max- 
imum axin'  ruiming  in  the  iriip  '  msgni'lic  direc- 
tion '  alonjfthe  very  liiiccluiintd  by  the  Anivricana. 
What  Would  have  been  the  n'auil  1  Each  party 
would  have  added  its  new  report  to  its  previous 
■rmory  of  controversy,  and  each  renewed  lb-; 
Iwice-toM  argument*  of  our  qua  iter- century's  dis- 
pute, with  fn.'TtU  haini  t<i  Kplil,  and  abHirnctions  to 
unravel,  Afrain  would  the  ci>^*niera  of  diploma- 
lista,  and  the  tricks  of  tlie  wornted  p#irty,  have  pro- 
longtHt  itie  Weary  cotitroverwy  ;  and  the  war  of 
protocula  and 'ttplindid  Ktato-paperii'  would  have 
^ucuij,  to  the  dL'lriiiii-iit  of  coiiimi-rce  und  M-ciin- 
ty,  for  another  *W(?iity.fivC'  yearc,  onlfts  the  an^ry 
passion*  of  a  bonlfr  population  had  brouD'ht  the 
eoiiAictof  qtilrks  to  a  close  by  prccipitaung  the 
borrura  ofa  real  war." 

It  now  Dtily  rcmsins  for  ub  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  great  practical  evil 
likely  to  result  from  the  tnoJe  in  which 
Lord  Aehburton  hoa  settled  the  Soundary 
Question.  While  we  feel  perfectly  con- 
rinced  ihnt  he  had  saved  the  point  of  bon- 
or,  and  that  he  liaa  got  us  even  better  terms 
than  we  could  fairly  expect,  we  «ee  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  iliere  is  any  thing 
so  positively  disadvantageous  in  ihcin  as  to 
give  us  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dispute. — 
However  great  tlio  adv.intagcs  which  we 
might  have  derived  from  the  possession  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territory, 
jf  must  be  admitted  ibat  &  aetUemeai  b^ 
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which  we  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  an] 
portion  of  it,  is  a  positive  guiD  to  tbe  exter 
of  such  portion.      For  those  who  talk 
loudly  of  **  surrender,"  and  "  concession, 
should  recollect  thnt  in  fact  we  never  hnv| 

EosKesned^  to  any  good  purpose,  any  of  ihii 
>i?Lpiitcd  Territory  ;  ond  that  wc  now,  fa 
the  first  titnc,  etiter  into  the  enjoyment 
tbe  portion  allotted  lo  us  by  tbe  pteseaj 
Treaty.  Tbe  occupation  of  the  Territoi 
which  was  assigneil  lo  us  in  1813,  was 
occupation  for  safe  custody,  totally  distil 
from  any  power  of  turning  our  possessif 
to  useful  account.  We  could  not  sell  il 
land  ;  we  could  not  construct  permnnei 
roads  across  it;  we  could  not  fonify  tbi 
mobt  important  points  on  it.  Alt  ihei 
things  we  may  now,  in  virtue  of  Lord  Ai 
burton's  Treaty,  set  about  doing  with 
spcct  lo  the  portion  allotted  to  us.  If 
had  even  to  resign  lo  the  Americans  tli 
Inr  powers  with  respect  lo  the  other  poi 
lion,  which  would  have  been  of  the  gresK 
importance  lo  us — nuweis  whicli,  m  tbi 
hands,  might  actually  be  turned  against  oi 
wc  should  after  all  only  resign  to  them  n) 
they  must  have  got  wneneTer  a  scitlcmei 
was  made,  and  which  we  must  have  m 
up  our  minds  to  their  getting  wheo 
pressed  them  ten  years  ago  to  accept  ev( 
a  1  trg:er  portion  of  the  country  in  dispui 
At  any  rate,  instead  of  giving  up  atiy  ihii 
of  which  we  were  in  tbe  enjoyment  befoi 
we  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  large 
lion  of  territory,  which  has  positively  nci 
been  of  any  use  to  its 

But,  in  plain  truth,  tbe  advantnges  oftl 
Disputed  Territory  have  been  monsirout 
overrated  during  the  entire  conlrovrray.- 
The  mere  value  of  the  acres,  with  all 
timber  upon  ihem,  no  one,  even  of 
Ashburton^s  assailants,  considers  as  war 
a  momenrs  discussion-  Tbe  Americi 
doubtless  get  the  best  land;  the  Valley 
the  Aroostook  may  be  as  fertile  as  Lot 
Ashhurton  represented  it  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster  {  thoogh  we  suapeei,  if  he 
been  buying  the  lund,  he  would  hare  dwt 
a  little  more  on  the  drawbuck  of  a  climi 
in  which,  we  believe,  wlieat  docs  nut  ripi 
bclorc  October.  But,  at  any  rate,  Mail 
gets  that  valley  in  the  division  simply  af 
solely  because,  being  in  the  soitthcrD 
tion  of  the  Disputed  Terrlinry,  it  bappei 
to  be  nearest  to  Maine  ;  ond  we  coulii  or 
hnve  avoided  this  result  by  adopting  as  tl 
principle  of  division  that  of  giving  to  ca<_ 
party  the  portion  most  remote  from  its  own 
possessions. 

Now,  if  the  land  and  timber  are   of 
^te«t  ralue  to  us,  of  wliat  great  rnlue  isi 
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Dispuleil  Territory  ]  We  hara  comn  to 
l«lk  of  ii  Bs  if  ihe  nus^cBsion  of  every  inch 
of  it  waft  e!>sei)tini  to  the  security  of  our 
North  Acncricao  poAiirBtiiunB  ;  is  if  Can  mis 
were  vbIucIcm  without  ilj  as  if  the  pot- 
•esBion  of  nny  part  of  it  by  the  Americans 
were  to  drnw  along  with  it  the  conquest  of 
British  Amvricn.  But  is  it  really  i^o  \  If 
we  had  h»(l  4  tnr^cr  share  of  the  Disputed 
Territory,  »houId  »c  have  been  nble  to  iitrn 
it  to  atiy  groat  account  1  Will  the  po^^es- 
ftion  of  the  portion  tllotted  to  the  AinericuiiK 
enable  them  to  do  ua  any  miscbief  io  Uie 
erent  of  war  1 

It  will  not  tulte  much  tinrte  to  diapose  of 
the  positive  advantage  of  the  Disputed  Ter- 
ritory to  lilt.  We  do  not  want  it  fur  the 
timber  or  the  soil;  wo  want  it  fut  no  pur- 
poses of  nggression  :  it  is  only  alleged  to 
be  a'Bilablc  to  u«  an  olTtiriii^  a  direct  conn- 
mimicuiion  between  Quebec  Rnd  New 
Brun^wit'k.  We  will  not  say  that  this 
coininunicuiion  is  of  no  importance  to  us. 
But  its  iiiiportunce  has  been  excessively 
exopgeraied  by  confounding  it  with  another 
cutniniinrcntion,  which  might  indeed  be 
loade  of  firitt-ralo  utility  to  Canada.  If  a 
vafo  and  direct  cuiumunicatioii  throughout 
the  year  could  be  c»tubii«hed  between  Que- 
bec niid  Halifax,  which  !(■  the  only  harbor 
in  British  North  America  thni  is  open  du- 
ring the  winter,  this  would  indeed  be  of  th* 
greatest  impotiance  to  Canada.  This  would 
givo  us  throughout  tho  year,  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  a  direct  communication 
between  Grent  IJritain  and  Canada,  tying  en- 
tirely through  our  otvn  territory.  But  the 
pruper  line  of  such  communication  lies 
quite  wide  of  the  Disputed  Territory.  We 
feel  conlident  of  being  correct  when  we  say 
that  the  heat  military  and  engineering 
authority  is  in  favor  of  connecting  Quebec 
and  Halifax  by  thni  line  of  road  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Kempt  road,  which  coasts 
the  St.  Latvrence  a&  high  as  the  river  Me- 
tis, and  then  croiacs  over  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. — 
The  road  through  the  Disputed  Territory, 
about  which  so  tntieb  is  now  said,  is  a  road 
only  from  Quebec  to  St.  John's,  which  is  a 
linrbor  very  little,  if  at  all,  earlier  open 
than  Quebec  itself.  We  do  not  say  tnat 
»uch  a  road  is  not  of  importance  ;  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  Scutes, 
it  may  not  be  convenient  occawiunally  to 
march  a  regiment  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Canada  {  or  that,  for  such  purpose,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  have  a  somewhat  shorter 
road  made  throtjgb  our  own  territory  in 
Ittne  of  peaco.  This  would  hove  been  the 
Wu«r  arrangeniaM  fof  it^  had  w«  beM 
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able  to  have  every  thing  oor  own  wny. — 
But  it  is  nut  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  in 
nny  way  essential  tu  the  necurity  of  aay 
part  of  our  posscspiuns. 

But  the  main  port  of  the  objection  msde 
to  Lord  Ashburton's  orraiigement  of  the 
Boundary  resta  not  so  much  on  the  lo&s  of 
any  particular  advantage  lo  ourselves,  as 
OD  the  ecquisitinn  by  the  Americans  of  a 
territory  which,  from  its  position,  they  may 
make  use  of  to  render  our  pos»e»ion  of 
Canada  insecure.  It  is  imagined  that,  no 
sooner  will  the  allullcd  portion  be  placed 
in  their  hand«,  ttian  an  immentto  poptilution 
will  straightway  take  possession  of  every 
acre  up  to  the  new  line  of  boundary  ;  and 
establishing  itself  pcrmunenily  there,  inter* 
pose  its  formidable  numbers  in  the  fihope  of 
a  wedge  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada.  Nay,  some  imagine  that  the 
boundary  will  be  no  barrier  to  these  en- 
croaching pioneers  of  the  wilderness;  but 
that  they  will  cross  the  St.  Jolm'o,  occupy 
the  British  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territo- 
ry, and  then,  passing  over  the  old  ac- 
knowledged frontier  of  Canada,  insinuate 
themselves  among  the  Canadians  of  Ka* 
mouraska  and  Rimouski,  and  gradually  ac- 
quire farms  and  build  towns  along  ibe 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

We  believe  the  whole  of  these  apprehen- 
sions to  be  perfectly  visionary,  end  that 
Iherp  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  large  population  will  erer 
occupy  any  part  of  the  Disputed  Tcrritor}'. 
The  southern  portion,  which  noiv  becomes 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  pari,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
rich  land,  well  adapted  for  grass  farms.  No 
doubt  some  population  will  settle  on  it ;  but 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  cold  regioa 
will  attract  to  itself  any  material  portion  of 
that  great  current  of  American  emigratioo 
which  sets  towards  the  Iwir  West,  where  a 
boundless  extent  of  yet  more  fertile  land  is 
spread  out  under  a  genial  climate.  Wa 
think  we  can  safely  predict  what  will  be  tba 
fate  of  this  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territo* 
ry.  The  high  price  of  soft  wood  in  the 
United  States  will  at  first  tempt  a  consider* 
able  speculation  in  the  forests  of  rod  pine 
which  still  exist  south  of  the  St.  John's.  A 
host  of  lumberers  will  ocupy  ibo  whole  re- 
gion, and  with  their  usual  recklessness  clear 
the  forest,  and  float  its  produce  down  the 
St.  John's,  for  which  Lord  Ashburton  has 
very  wisely  atlbrded  them  every  facility. 
In  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  the  furthest, 
hut  probably  much  sooner,  every  pine  in 
the  district  will  be  cut  down  i  the  occupa* 
lion  of  ike  lttmbet«c*be\v.^^<i^«^%*.v*^'^^="*- 
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of  llicm  will  more  off  to  some  uncleared 
country,  while  \he  sleaJier  among  (hem  will 
Mitle  down  upmi  |>aichps  of  iho  Innd  iliAi 
lliey  liav-e  cleared.  But  reaioieao  the  cuiin- 
Iry  U  Crom  nny  of  ibe  real  markctf,  on- 
suited  UK  it  i«  10  the  growth  o(  any  of  the 
more  valuahle  kinds  of  crop,  and  destitute 
»  il  i«  oC  any  rictlities  Tor  commerce  or 
mnnurAclurcB,  it  may  confideatly  be  assum- 
ed thui  it  will  be  slowly  occupied,  nnd 
nerer support  more  thnn  a  Bcanty  population. 
That  Day  nopnlation  will  pass  on  northward 
of  the  St  JohnV  it  hardly  lo  be  conceived. 
The  whole  ot  the  portioo  of  the  Diapoied 
Territory  acquired  by  tii  ii  an  elerated, 
bleak,  borreo,  swaniiiy  region,  destitute 
even  of  valuable  timber.  Nature  seemft  to 
have  intended  it  for  a  "DelJatabie"  land,  to 
be  inlerposed  IiPlween  two  ^eol  counlrier 
in  order  lo  keep  their  population  asunder. 
Yet  more  extravagant  is  the  notion  thai  the 
Americaus  are  not  only  to  swnrm  ncrois  the 
St.  John's,  but  to  traverse  this  poor  and  nn- 
invitinf;  country  lo  the  northward  in  order 
to  get  to  the  southern  bank  o(  the  St  Law- 
rence. The  southern  bank  of  the  St  I<nw* 
rence  bclowQtiebcc  is  completely  occupied 
by  a  pupiitiition  quite  as  numerous  a»  the 
country  can  support.  Very  p-upcrior  to  the 
rest  of  their  race  in  Canada,  the  French 
population  of  this  district  are  nn  enterpris- 
ing and  flourishing  race-  Theii  land  is  said 
to  be  as  well  farmed,  their  farm-buildings  as 
good  as  any  on  any  part  of  the  American 
continent.  The  pilotage  of  the  St  Lawrence 
enriches  this  people  by  a  very  large  annual 
outlay.  And  any  American  settler  in  thiti 
district  would  find  that  the  present  occupi- 
ers arc  competitors  with  whose  wealth  and 
■kill  it  would  not  be  easy  to  cope  on  equal 
terms. 

We  put  aside  therefore,  as  perfectly 
{groundless,  the  notion  that  the  Diitputcd 
Territory  will  ever  become  formidable  lo 
tis  from  the  mere  numbers  of  the  American 
population  which  it  will  support.  Tbetr 
people  will  never  come  down  from  it  and 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  If 
their  uosseision  of  it  is  to  be  in  any  way 
fornitdable  to  us,  it  must  be  by  their  eitlnb- 
lishing  several  strong  military  positions 
along  their  new  froniier,  in  which  they 
may,  in  lime  of  war,  concentrate  an  army  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  souihern 
bank  of  ihc  St.  LawTence.  These  posiiiDns 
Would  also,  il  in  said,  enable  them  to  com- 
mand (he  road  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec,  which  will,  during  almost  its 
whole  course,  pass  very  near  the  new  fron- 
iier. 
if  lAe  Americans  estobUah  foiu  oa  their 
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line,  they  will  undoubtedly,  as  Iftag  att! 
can  keep  them,  be  able  to  interrupt  thr 
communit-ntions.  Bnt  this  is  an  evil  me 
ileiiial  to  tvay  parlittou  of  the  DispotrJ 
Territory.  The  more  reasonable  nf>taiWni* 
of  Lord  A^hburton,  who  see  that  n  bodj 
will  go  with  them  in  blaming  him  for 
having  got  ihc  whole  of  the  country  in 
pule,  cnii5ne  ihcniselves  to  nyini;  thai 
ought  to  have  got  us  the  St.  John  s  as  o« 
boundary  throughout  its  whole  cnor>e. 
Would  such  a  line  hove  freed  us  froni  ikii 
evil  I  From  Mars*  Hill  up  to  the  (jrrst 
Palls  of  the  St.  John's,  and  from  the  Faltiio 
the  confluence  of  ihe  St.  Francis,  th»  road 
would  have  gone  within  giio-sbot  of  iheii 
line ;  and  it  would  only  have  becone  afn 
from  that  point.  And  if  a  road  la  nccessa* 
rily  lu  he  unsafe  for  some  eighty  or  Ki 
dred  milc!>,  does  it  much  matter  wbelber 
is  exposed  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  mo 
Onr  geitinff  the  whole  of  the  Disputed  T 
ritory  could  nut  have  made  the  road 
tween  New  Brunswick  anil  Qaebee  lafH 
The  reader  has  only  to  coat  his  eye  on  sny 
innp,  and  he  will  see  that  from  the  Mom- 
mem  up  to  the  south  of  theTobiqne,  thrrosd 
in  question,  which  follows   ihc  ^  ■ 

•St.  John's,  run*  within  a  few  i' 
undisputed  portion  of  tha  State  uf  y\^o<^, 
and  mu-t  therefore  be  mennced  by  it-  Iti'- 
%utcry  raised  against  the  treaty  on  ^)u< 
score  is,  therefore,  a  great  outcry  agsinni 
very  slight  aggravation  of  a  danger  iliil 
most  have  been  incurred  under  any  arrsofe- 
inent  ilmi  could  have  been  devised. 

The  dangerlo  the  St.  Lawrence  wr  rar- 
not  view  with  great  alarm,  bcennse  thui.-'i 
we  udmit  that  the  Americans  might  gn  i« 
ihe  river,  we  cannot  underataod  wbyitu 
suppoacd  that  they  would  act  eo  very  fnol- 
ishly  as  lo  build  forts,  and  to  concctiinic 
troops  and  stores  at  the  point  furthest  fr«> 
ihrir  rcsoureea,  in  order,  by  cros5ing  a  vrry 
dilTicnlt  country,  to  occupy  a  position  ihit 
wuuld  be  of  no  use  (o  thetn.  It  is  a  en* 
take  to  suppose  that  by  occupying  the sOQl^ 
ern  bank  u(  the  Su  Lawrence  in  the;^ 
it  in  question,  the  navigation  of  that 
would  be  commanded.  As  high  ns 
the  river  ia  so  wide,  that  shipa  mtj^ 
along  the  northern  without  any  dasgvi 
the  southern  shoro.  If,  therefore,  an  Al 
rican  army  occupied  the  sooth  boA 
St.  Lawrence,  it  would  oeoopy  a 
most  remote  from  ill* 
distiict  that  does  not  rm 
of  wtiii'h  ihe  possession  « 
■lightest  degree  iuBuence  tt:< 
war.  When  we  calculate  on  war  wiili 
Americans,  it  would  be  M  wcU  to 
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I  their  currying  oa  tlic  war  with  sometlunfr  |  rererred  to  the  Kinf  of  Holland.     The  King 
While  Montreal  nnd  |  of  Hollnnd  decided  that  the  titrip  bcloDged 

lebec,  the  motii  populous  portions  of  Up-  'lo  ur;  but  that  as  the  Americana  had  occu- 
pied it,  nnd  built  a  fort  in  perftct  good  faith, 
on  'wh'it  was  an  univeriial  misconception  of 
the  true  luiiiudc,  they  »bould  retain  Koiiite's 
Point.  It  is  nou',  a>>  we  explained  before, 
part  of  the  arrangement,  that  this  strip 
Hhoulil  be  given  up  10  the  Americans ;  and 
[{ousels  Poitii  of  course  is  included  in  it. 
Here  also  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  &how  bow, 
after  our  acceptance  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
lond's  award,  wc  could  now  have  riTiised 
what  we  itien  pressed  the  Americans  lone* 
cept.  And  we  think  i)mt  it  will  not  bo  dilH- 
nat  to  show,  that  the  possession  of  RoiiM>'a 
Puin(  would  do  cither  us  or  the  United  States 
little  good  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  higher  end  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  gradually  nar- 
rows until  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Chnmbty  river,  wliicb  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
About  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  point  at 
which  the  lulic  may  be  said  to  narrow  itself 
into  the  river,  runs  the  erroneous  line  45*^, 
close  to  which  the  Americans  built  a  fort, 
on  a  spot  called  Rouse's  Point.  The  spot 
ban  no  natural  strength,  nor  does  it  com- 
oiand  the  lake  more  than  any  other  spot 
for  a  couple  of  miles  above,  or  than  any 
point  beluw.  Ititsirengih  can  be  the  result 
of  nothing  but  artificial  means  j  and  as  it 
has  been  deserted  by  the  Americans  since 
their  retention  of  it  became  dubious,  the 
fortifications  were  nevor  finished,  and  are 
DOW  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Neither  for  purpose* 
of  aggression  nor  of  defence  would  it  be  of 
any  u«e  to  us,  inasmuch  as  a  few  miles 
above  wc  have  two  good  forts  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  lake;  and  one  of  these. 
Isle  aux  N'oix,  is  not  only  of  great  natural 
strength,  but  being  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  cfTcctually  com- 
irands  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Therefore, 
whatever  forts  we  want,  to  prevent  the  en- 
try of  iin  army  from  Lake  CImmplain  into 
the  Chambly  river,  we  already  have.  Nor 
would  the  possession  uf  Rousc^s  Puint  ena- 
ble us  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  navi- 
gating Lake  Cbaraplain.  In  order,  bow- 
ever,  to  prevent  us  in  time  of  war  from  en- 
tering that  lake,  which  is  in  fact  an  Ameri. 
can  lake,  the  Americans  must  have  some 
fort  on  the  narrow  part.  Any  other  point 
on  their  own  side  within  a  couple  of  miles 
rai^bt  bo  maile  to  serve  their  purpose  as 
well  as  Koi.sc*s  Pobil ;  so  ilint,  if  it  had 
been  decided  that  we  Khould  keep  the  Point, 
the   Americans  would   simply  have  had  to 


Cnnnda,  and  Si.  John's  and  Fredericton, 
within  a  short  distance  of  their  own  am- 
)st  resouTces,  they  arc  more  likely  to 
pko  at  these  strongholds  of  our  power, 
tn  to  send  their  armies  from  the  most  ro- 
ne  points  of  their  own  territory  to  explore 
loie  corners  of  our  possessiont,  and  re- 
»te  themselves  at  a  disiancofroni  the  real 

itre  of  the  struggle. 
With  respect  to  the  military  defence  of 
inado,  there  was  nndouhiedly  one  point  of 
^eat  importance  to  be  looked  to  in  the  set- 
tjement  uf  the  Dispuied  Ui^undury.  Look- 
lo  the  event  of  a  war,  it  is  important  ihai 
American  frontier  should  not  be  brought 
iterially  nearer  to  Quebec.  It  doubl!c8S 
>uld  facilitate  an  attack  on  that  most  im- 
irtAnt  position,  if  the  Americans  were  en- 
led  to  establish  any  biroijg  place  nt  which 
By  might  concentrate  an  invading  force  in 
:urity,  and  come  down  upon  Quebec  bv  a 
irtcr  and  easier  march  than  that  which 
jy  would  now  have  to  make  from  the 
ire-at  point  of  their  present  frontier.  The 
of  Holland's  boundary  would  have 
r«a  them  this  advantage.  The  great  ob- 
it Lord  A&hburton  seems  to  have  had  in 
Tjevr  in  stipulating  for  n  deviation  from  that 
boaadury,  tnust  have  been  to  guard  against 
this  evil;  and  he  lias  been  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  new  frontier  may,  for  a  short  space, 
hm-  brought  some  seven  or  ei?ht  miles  near- 
B  Quebec.  But  tlic  points  of  such  sligbtly- 
ncreased  proximity  ore  all  In  a  peculiarly 
bairren  nnd  swampy  country.  And  it  is  ob- 
'  »Di,  that  the  only  practicable  road  from 
S(stc  of  Maine  to  Quebec  is  that  along 
valley  of  the  Kennebec,  along  which 
the  incurvions  on  Quebec  from  the  Uni- 
States  have  been  eflected.  In  thi?,  the 
ly  ioiportanl  point,  the  Americans  there- 
jtre  gain  no  niiliiary  advantage  by  the  Trca- 
of  Washington. 

The  pofsession,  by  the  United  States,  of 

mse's  Point  is  represented  as  a  conse- 

lence  of  Lord  Ashburton'tt  Treaty,  most 

Ital  to  Qs  in  the  event  of  a  war.     Wc  have 

tretdy  alluded  lo  the  cause  of  the  dispute 

this  point.     The  line  15^  hasalivnys  been 

le  boundary  between   Lower  Canada  and 

States  t>f  New  York  and  Vermont.     In 

old  maps  of  the  country  this  tine  was 

>tveouffly  laid  down  about  half  a  mile  too 

to  the   north.     Within  this  spoce  the 

United  States  granted  land,  and  partly  built 

I  fort  called  House's  Point.    When  the  mis- 

(6  was  discovered,  we  claimed  thi>i  strip 


Iftnd;  and  this  was  one  of  the  (jue^tioDK  retire  within  ibo  true  boundary,  and  build 
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onoihcr  fort  within  half  a  mile  of  Rouse's 
Point.  Tlie  aiiiiple  ijucstion  was,  witclhcr 
i(  was  vvuilh  wliile  to  prevent  a  euttleinenl 
liy  insiMing  upon  keeping  possession  of 
Rounv's  Puint,  witb  lliu  sole  object  nf  pui> 
ting  the  Uiiued  .States  to  the  expon»e  of 
constructing  a  new  fan  instead  of  avuiling 
themsclrev  of  the  mouvy  they  bnd  already 
laid  out  at  House's  Point.  As  that  I'oini 
posscs^d  no  odvantnge  of  position,  it  was 
B  mere  quention  of  cxpcniio  j  and  certainly, 
if  a  good  anderstunding  was  an  object,  we 
did  well  not  lo  insist  on  our  siippojicd  right 
of  annoyance,  in  direct  dctiance  of  the 
King  of  Holland's  anard,  and  of  the  obvi- 
ous equity  of  the  ca^. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
division  the  Disputed  Territory,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  criticism  of  a  perfectly 
difierent  nature.  A  rather  sentioiental  out- 
cry has  been  raised  about  what  is  called  the 
"  sacrifice"  of  the  .Madawaska  settlers. 
Along*  both  sides  of  the  Si.  John's  river 
there  have  for  a  Ions  lime  existed  a  long 
line  of  seltleoicuts,  Iield  fur  the  most  part 
by  descendants  of  the  French  of  Lotver 
Cnunda  or  the  ancient  Acndic,  but  among 
whom  there  are  now  intermingled  many 
settlers  from  the  United  Stales.  The  whole 
population  of  these  settlements  is  estimnted 
at  about  four  thou»=and,  more  than  half  of 
whom  inhabit  the  southern  bank,  and,  con- 
sequently, fall  by  the  Treaty  within  the 
new  limits  of  the  State  of  Maine.  A  piteous 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  population  thus  severed  from  the 
British  empire,  of  their  devoted  atuchment 
to  her  Majesty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  the 
United  States,  duly  authenticated,  as  we 
are  told,  by  their  signatures  to  a  recent 
petition*  \V'e  cannot  deny  that  it  would 
have  been  desirable  thut  those  persons 
should,  if  possible,  have  remained  under 
the  government  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed and  attached  ;  and  Lord  Afihburton 
did  very  right  in  endeavoring  to  induce  Mr. 
Webster  on  this  ground  to  give  up  the 
southern  bank  of  itie  St.  John  s.  Rut  we 
confess  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Webster,  thut  the  feelings  of  so  small  a 
number  of  persons  could  not  be  coosuhed 
at  the  cost  of  giving  up  the  convenient 
boundary  of  a  broad  river.  'I'he  banks  of 
that  great  river  are  obviously  in  every  way 
ibo  most  valuable  portion  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that,  however  much  in  other  parts  the 
Americana  might  consent  to  recede  from 
the  King  of  Holland's  boundary,  they  would, 
on  such  a  ground,  abandon  it  where  it  se- 
cured (Jicoi  ihis  roost  icnporlaol  advantage. 
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When  n  territory,  long  in  dispute,  has 
occupied  by  scattered  settlers  from  bot 
the  litigant  countries,  every  partition  mi 
throw  some  of  ilbc  subjectH  of  each  pniri 
within  the  dominion  of  tlie  other;  and 
Mr.  Webster  had  consented  to  leave  ih« 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  John's  in  our  poi 
session,  he  would  have  transferred  a  dui 
ber  of  his  own  countrymen  to  the  jurisdt^ 
tioD  of  Great  Britain.  And  after  all,  it  mt 
be  recollected  that  the  government  und^ 
which  the  Madawaska  settlers  are  nai 
placed  is  not  ihnt  of  Turkey  or  Moroct 
but  one  under  nhich  their  property. 
ligion,  and  feelings  will  meet  with  due 
spect.  For  the  farmers  of  a  remote  rui 
district  of  North  Anterica,  it  cannot  be 
presented  as  a  cruel  fate  to  becomecititel 
of  the  United  Sates;  and  however  ibl 
may  at  first  feci  the  disruption  of  their  hi 
ctent  allegiance,  they  wilt  probably  get 
some  measure  reconciled  to  it,  when  ll 
find  their  land  rising  to  the  value  wbt< 
land  generally  bears  on  the  American 
of  the  line. 

The  last  topic  which  it  will  be  nccesi 
to  dixcuss  with  reference  to  the  Bnunt 
is    the  stipulation,  in  favor  of  the   Vaiti 
Staie«,  of  certain  privileges  in   respect 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's.     The 
has  been    that  the  free  navigatioa  of 
important   river  has  been  given  up   to  the 
Americans:    and   all  the  undefined  com 
quenccs   of    the   free   navigation  of  £i 
rivers  have  hecn  represented  as  ceriam ' 
accrue    from    this  dangerous    conceasif 
Fleets  of  American  vessels  have  been 
tured  to  us  sailing  up  and  duivn  the  rii 
under  their  own  flag,  free  from  any  aubji 
tlon   to    our  laws;    fomenting    imagiai 
rebellions  in  New  Brunswick,  and   convi 
ing  boat-loads  of  sympathizers  to  aid 
insurgents. 

Let  us  calmly  examine  the  practical 
tuic  and  results  of  the  concessioos  whij 
have  been   really  made.     The  third  ortii 
in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  providi 

••  That  whcrr,  liy  the  provision  of  tlnj 
treaty,  tfie  river  St.  John  is  declared  to  be  th* 
of  boundnry,  ihe  nsvii^tion  of  the  asid  rivcf  tt 
be  free  and  open   to  Wli  |iarUes,  and  sliall  in  I 
way  be  obstructed  by  either." 

This  is,  in  the  plainest  terms,  a  mipi 
tion  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  th 
where  it  lies  between  the  two  countri 
and  no  one  can  complain  that  where  the  rivi 
runs  between  two  shores  belonging  to  ci 
party,  it  should  be  open  to  unr  as  to 
other  The  complaints  we  hnregivcaabc 
ate  grounded  on  the  auppoaition  that 
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mipiil.ilion  for  "  free  nnri^tion "  is  fx- 
frndcJ  (o  ttiiit  pnrt  ti(  the  rivpr  which  Meir 
cilircly-  within  licr  Miijcatt's  dtiininions. 
Fnr  this  mippoikiim  there  i»  not  tin?  slighl- 
Bflt  foin.lati'in  in  fnct.  These  KlipiilationK 
with  renpecl  I'l  "free  nnvig^dtion  "  »iop  at 
ibe  p'lini  where  iheSi.  Johti*K  censes  Co  wash 
ihe  A-)ierienn  territory  :  the  l:ingiiai*e  of  the 
Treaty  is  im'niliately  rhanj^cJ  in  the  moat 
ronrkcd  rnnnner ;  nnJ  directly  after  the 
vgordt  quoted  ftbove,  it  in  provided — 

■■Tlikt  >I]  I  he  pfviiliic'*  iif  ill**  riirmt,  in  In^,  Itiin- 
ber,  lintb'r,  biMnlp,  ot«v»-,  i»r  Htiirigl.-*',  nr  ut'n^n- 
oiliijri*  iiuL  b*-!!)^  Kitinuriciiirtil,  gmtvii  fin  Rity  uf 
th>«^  ptrt*  of  t't'-  Mlaltr  uf  Mmii-,  w.i(tT«il  by  tlie 
K(.  J>»tiii,  iir  |i|i  tntiiiiant-i'.or  w'lich  I'acl  rL-nxunnblr 
evukmce  sliall.  if  nqintiil,  b>r  {irtidimiHl,  rIibJI  hu')' 
fri'e  Bcc-'sn  iiKo  ntx)  ir)roii;ili  tlm  K'lid  river  .-.iitl  it^ 
|(ibtil«iie«  liRViii^f  llirif  oiiiirot  tviihin  t'lv  titnti:  ut 

U«l<lr>  to  M'lll   rnill)  ll|<l  rvafMirt  ■'   Hit!  IIKIIltll  •iflliu 

nxl  rivvf  H'.  Jo'tii,  axd  hi  a<i>l  ro>iiid  tnr  KnlU  iil' 
ra'd  riror,  t*itt»or  by  botic,  raltc,  or  oUkt  cunwy- 

■  nc":'* 

And 

"  Tlw,  whi-n  wUMfi  x}if  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  !>»iil  prod'irv  »h:>ll  be  il.-ilt  •villi  u^  it'  it 
Wtk  the  pfOilutw  of  thn  Mid  provinci*>^ 

The  article  close5  wiili  a  prorJBo  that  this 
■grct^ntcitt  is  to  gii'e  the  Aiocricms 

^  No  nifht  to  iiilfrlbrf  witli  siiy  r-f^ilnimnt  not 
ii)ci*nMi«'.uiiL  witii  thu  l^Tiiu  nC  liun  Trcnty/' 

which  the  government  of  New  Brunswick 
nuiy  make  respecting  the  navifialion  of  the 
river,  where  il  IIowb  entirely  within  its  own 
terrjiory.  This  is  no  riijht  of  "free  navi- 
g.itiun/  with  its  large  privilege*  nnd  vaeiie 
consequences.  Nothing;  is  conceded  here 
but  ■  spectlic  privilege  of  being  put  on  the 
footing  of  our  own  people  in  respect  of  ofie 
pflriicultir  specie*  of  trafllc-  The  foreigner 
who  is  thiiA  secured  these  privileges  is  sub- 
joct  to  a  prelimmnry  senrch,  and  to  all 
regulations  and  all  duties  iinpojcd  on  t))e 
subjects  of  (Jre.it  Uritniii;  and  he  i»  nowhere 
and  in  no  degree  exempted  from  the  niosi 
complete  subjection  to  our  lawn  while  with- 
in our  territory. 

The  privilege  ift  restricted  to  one  particninr 
species  of  goods — nan^ely,  the  agrieiiltunil 
produce  nnd  timber  of  a  parlicular  district, 
and  to  the  ininsit  of  this  down  the  river. 
Anicricnn  good<>  and  ve^^cls  coiningin  from 
the  »eo  are  to  be  treoied  just  as  they  were 
before  ;  the  American  carrier  of  the  privileg- 
ed produce  is  to  have  liberty  to  go  along 
with  hi«  goods,  nnd  to  return  home.  Bot 
whatever  privileges  the  Treaty  mny  appear 
to  accord  to  him,  it  does  not,  because  it 
cannot,  give  him  the  privilege  of  carrying 
his  produce  down  the  Si.  John's  in  his  own 
boats:  for  nature  has  tendered  that  impns- 
Vot.  J.  A'o./K.        4-J 
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alble,  by  ptacing  the  great  Frtlis  of  the  St. 
John's  and  iho^e  of  the  Aronstuok  just  with- 
in the  frontiers  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
Ainerivan  will  be  allowed  to  bring  hi^  boats 
to  the  ed^c  of  thc»o  Falls;  and  he  may  un* 
doubtedly,  if  he  rli»useN,  da»h  them  to 
pieces  over  these  Full*,  but  il  he  »i»bc»lo 
hring  any  goods  hut  mere  logo  t^afcly  to 
niarkel,  he  will  linvc  (o  un<hip  them  and 
curry  ibem  by  land  round  the  FuUk,  at  ihe 
fool  of  which  he  must  reship  ibem  in  the 
boats  of  New  Brunswick.  All,  therefore, 
that  is  enid  about  the  free  navigation  of  thfl 
St.  Jiibn's  impure  deluMton.  Lord  Ashburton 
refused  to  gfiini  it,  and  he  never  did  grant 
it.  All  that  he  has  practically  granted  is 
permisaion  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  Dis- 
puted Territory  down  iho  St.  Jubn^s  free 
from  all  duties  except  such  as  liic  legisla- 
ture of  New  Brunswick  may  choose  to  im- 
pose on  iiiieriial  transit  within  its  own  limit*. 
This  is  a  mere  Hscal  qtieniion,  which  in- 
tersts  no  one  but  the  people  of  New  Brun9> 
wick  ;  and  the  pr.jple  of  .New  Brunswick 
have  been  notronly  ready  but  anxious  to  give 
op  all  chance  of  revenue  from  this  source, 
in  order  to  induce  the  Americans  to  bring 
the  timber  of  the  Disputed  Territory  down 
the  St.  .John's.  Had  such  concession  been 
refused,  the  Americans  would  have  gained 
nothing,  or  next  to  nnthing,  by  the  KPiile* 
inent  o!'  ihe  Boundary  question.  'I'heir  ob- 
ject ia  to  cut  down  the  limber  on  the  por- 
tion allotied  to  ihem,  and  carry  it  ofTto  iho 
ports  of  New  En^lund  and  New  York.  Ihe 
uonces^iion  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
would  have  been  almost  useless  for  this  end 
had  Ureal  Britain  remained  at  liberty  to 
bar  the  passage  of  the  timber  through  new 
Brunswick,  either  by  express  prohibition  or 
by  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  duties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a(  great  importance 
lo  the  town  of  St.  John's  that  it  should  be- 
come the  emporium  of  the  Innber  trade  of 
the  valley  ol  the 'St-  John's;  and  in  order 
in  promote  the  pro!<pcrity  of  that  town,  and 
con-'eqiienily  of  the  whole  province  u("  New 
Brunswick,  it  ivn«  necesrary,  tirsT,  (hat  the 
limber  of  the  Disputed  Territory  should  be 
rendered  available  by  the  setltement  of  the 
dispute  ;  and  secondly,  that  no  obstacle 
should  be  raised  to  its  coming  down  the  Si. 
John's.  Had  the  Boundary  question  been 
seliled  without  any  such  stipuUtion,  the  in- 
terests of  New  Brunswick  would  have  com- 
pelled us  to  make  such  a  stipulation  the 
subject  of  a  separate  Treaty.  If  the  stipula- 
tion were  injurious  to  any  one,  it  must  be  to 
I  New  Brunswick.  Not  only  has  New  Rrun*- 
wick  made  no  complaints,  but  it  is  well  as. 
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IOCS  is  only  wBiimg  for  the  commencement  I  readers  are  probably  aivare  of  the  fa 


of  ihe  ensuing  sedition  to  express  its  appro* 
bolion  of  llie  settlement  of  tlic  qucsiiun. 


blunder  comuiitieii  by  our  conimi^siooersj 
the  Treaty  i>f  Client,  uhcn,  in  droning 


Wc  5CC  no  occasion  for  insulting  the  loyal    Doundnry-line  along  the  !^l.  Lawrence. 


and  peaceable  people  of  New  Brunswick  by 
discussing'  the  contingency  of  a  rebcllioD, 
■nd  the  conitequeni  manauvrcs  of  sympa* 
tbixcrs.  In  case  or  the  actunl  occurrence  of 
D  war  with  the  United  States,  the  present 
itipulaliun  would  certainly  bare  very  little 
effect.  The  Amertcuns  would,  us  far  an 
Ihey  had  power,  maLc  any  use  of  the  river 
Ihat  they  might  choo»e ;  though,  if  they 
wanted  to  get  to  St.  John's  or  Frederictown, 
they  would  hardly  go  so  fnr  out  of  their 
way  ns  the  Di»>puicd  Territory  in  order  to 
put  ilje  Falls  between  them  and  their  object. 
And  if  they  itiviidcd  our  territory,  il  ia  not 
lo  be  imngined  that  wc  »huuld  give  them  a 
free  pasfrnpe  in  ?irtue  of  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Wushington.  Some  persons  ap- 
prehend that,  in  case  of  any  baduoiterlond- 
Jng  between  the  two  countries,  the  resort  of 
considerable  numbers  of  daring  and  lawless 
lumberers  might  perhaps  afford  occasions  of 
collision,  and  causes  or  pretexts  fur  war. 
It  strikes  us,  howe^'cr,  that  the  efl'ect  of  the 
stipulation  must  be  tliat  of  rendering  the 
contingency  of  war  fni:  less,  instead  of  at  all 
Biore,  probable.  When  cince  ibe  river  St. 
John  f^hall  become,  in  virtue  of  this  stipula- 
tion, the  outlet  of  a  considerable  trade  in 
Jumber  or  agricultural  produce,  the  subsist- 
encc  of  every  person  employed,  and  the 
value  of  all  property  siiunted  in  the  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  Disputed  Territory,  will 
depend  on  the  keeping  open  llmt  outlet  fur 
its  produce.  Wur  would  itiMiantly  close  it, 
and  consequently  put  an  end  to  the  greater 
pan  of  the  sources  of  efnptoyment  and  profit 
in  that  difirict.  However  (juarreisonie  or 
lawlo^,  therefore,  individuals  mi^ht  occa- 
■ionally  be,  the  iuleresls  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  portions  of  the  Suite  of  Maine 
would  be  most  adverse  to  war,  and  give  an 
addilioiul  security  for  thi?  maintenance  of 
peace. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion, 
*.hat  the  stipulation  in  question  ia  one  which 
not  only  can  do  us  no  harm,  but  which  our 
interests  required  its  to  make.  We  wilt  not 
divpute  thnt  it  is  probably  of  greater  benetit 
to  the  United  Stales  than  cvcu  to  u»i.  But 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that,  with 
respect  to  another  very  important  portion 
of  the  frontier,  another  stipulation  has 
beeD  made  entirely  and  greatly  to  our  ad- 
vantage. This  is  the  stipulation  in  Article 
7,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Southern  or 
ImerJcon  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by 


twcen  Upper  Canada  and  the  State  of  Ni 
York,  they  chose  to  divide  the  navigation  < 
the  river  about  thetc  inlands,  giving  mi 
country  the  exclusive    aavigalion    of   t| 
channel  on  its  own  side.     The  Briiivhchi 
nel  wns  the  widest ;  but  the  Aiitericantt  km 
lhat  theirs,  being  the  deepest,  is  the  oi 
one  that  has  stilHcient  water  for  uaTi^Miit 
during  the  heats  of  tuminer.     The  com 
quencc  has  been,  that  tlio  entire  navigatu 
of  this  great  river  has  been,  since  Ihol 
od,  in  the  hands  of  the  Americana  durii 
the  most  important  season  for  traffic; 
our   vessels    have   been    dependent    on   t| 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  for  the  usei 
this  portion  of  their  great  highway-     ll 
true  that   ibe  completion  of  the  Cvmni 
ranal  will  in  a  few  months  render  us  enlir< 
independent  of  the  river  at  Ihitf  point ; 
that  canal  will  obviate   ihe  obMructittn 
the  passage  vp  the  river,  which  even  on 
deeper   side   is  prevented    by  the  Kipi( 
Uut  it  is  a  great  facility  for  commerce  tl 
veosels  should  be  able  to  use  the  cheap,  ral 
navigation   of  the    river,  instead  of   bei| 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  ranal  for  their  i 
tearti  voyage.     Such  a  facility  conecdcd 
the  immense  traffic  of  such  a  river  as 
St.  Lawrence,  timy  well  be  computed 
fair  equivalent  for  any  balance  of  advi 
tace  acquired  by  the  Americaus  on  the 

J  oh  11*8. 

We  Imve  thus  gone  al  length  through 
various  Gon»iderutioiis  coniicctcd  with 
Disputed   Boundary,  and  discussed    the 
jections  made  to  the  arrangement  rmbodi 
in  the  Treaty  of   Wasbingiun.      We   bi 
not  attenipicd  to  conceal  the  fnvomble  spii 
in  which  we  entered  on  ihi'  investigation! 
the  terms,  nor  the  little  weight  we  are 
dined,  on   exnminatioD,  to  nttarh    to 
charges  that  have   been  vehemently  ut 
ngninst  the  results  of  the  recent  ticgotiatif 
The  first  point  in  such  settlenienis  heiwi 
uations  is  lo  maintain  iho  national  hone 
and  this  certainly  hna  not  been  forfeited 
the  present  negotiation,  because,  conipari 
it  with  the  mate  in  which  the  negotiaii 
stood  before,  wc  have  got  better  term*  it 
we  had  previously  offered  to  accept,  and  tl 
Americans  have  given  us  better  than  ll 
had  actually  refused  tu  entertain.     If  it 
objected  that  we  had   previously  erred 
offering  undue  conccssiooit,  and  thai  Lc 
Ashburton  should   have  repaired  lite  wi 
ncss  of  preceding  negotiators   instead 
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wvfct  t«,  thai  the  ofTer  was  induced  by  ihe 
rcsuti  of  an  nppenl  to  nn  arbitrntur,  whoee 
■ward,  if  not  furmally  binding,  u-iis  publicly 
accepled  by  us  in  deference  to  the  nuihority 
of  his  impnrliol  view  of  the  equity  of  the 
caite.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
period  at  which  Lord  Afhhiirton  effected  the 
•elilcmeDt  of  ttii?  loo;  dispute,  was  the  one 
io  A'hir.h  ooncitialioo  Hnd  conccsBioa  on  our 
part  were  least  liable  to  miseon^truction ; 
in  which  n*e  could  hare  entered  into  war 
with  the  greutesL  prestige  of  military'  re- 
nown, and  with  the  least  etnbarraa^nicnl 
from  the  internal  stole  of  niir  N'orlh  Amer- 
ican colonies;  while  ihcmilitnry  power  and 
Gnancinl  re*oiirccs  of  the  LTnitcd  Slates 
were  obviously  in  the  lowest  stale  of  deprev 
lion.  We  have  also  examined  the  practical 
reiuiu  of  the  present  arrnngement  of  the 
Pis-puted  Uoiiodary,  in  order  to  detenriine 
whether  ihc  settletnent  which  we  have  made 
iavolves  niiv  serious  sacrifice  of  interests. 
We  have  given  our  readers  the  ffrounds  on 
which  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  territory  to  which  we  hove  definitively 
abandoned  nil  claim  is  of  no  ralue  to  us  in 
itself,  and  hardly  of  more  value  from  its  re- 
lation tn  oar  neighboring  colonies.  The 
possession  of  it  by  (he  Uuiied  States  afTurds 
no  Tncilities  for  an  attack  on  Quebec  ;  and 
conld  only  ensblc  an  enemy'n  army  to  oc- 
cupy positions  in  Cannila  in  which  they 
coild  do  UA  no  harm.  It  would  in  no  way 
obslruct  our  most  important  communica- 
liuos  ;  and  those  of  less  value,  which  it 
would  prevent  our  establishing^,  it  wnuld  l>e 
equally  impossible  to  have  on  the  most  fu- 
vorahtfl  partition  of  the  Disputed  Territory 
which  has  ever  been  suggested  as  possible. 
The  cnncesvions  with  respect  lo  the  outlet 
of  produce  through  the  Si.  John's  river, 
while  essentinl  tu  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  nny  nrrungemeiil,  could  not  have  been 
refused  without  ihe  most  serious  dcirifneni 
10  our  own  colonies.  And  they  have  been 
compensnted  by  a  concession  lo  us  of  fully 
equivalent  advniiiages  in  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  LawrcQCO.  We  really  know  not 
what  more  favorable  arrnngement  it  is  sup- 
posed thnt  Lord  Ashburtoii  could  have  made. 
if  be  bad,  as  wo  are  to  vehemcoily  told  he 
should  have,  stood  out  for  belter  terms,  and 
risked  the  chances  of  a  war  in  order  to  get 
the  Boundary-line  continued  along  the  up- 

f>er  part  of  the  St.  Jcihn'fl,  or  even  along  the 
ioe  of  iho  Atlegash, — and  if  he  had  sue- 
eeeded,  what  should  we  have  gained  \ 
Should  we  hare  secured  one  single  bcncni 
which  is  not  now  in  our  reach,  or  warded 
offone  single  danger  tn  which  our  colonies 
■re  now  subjected  in  the  ovent  of  warl 
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Would  Quebec  have  been  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  invasion  1  Would  the  conimuai- 
cntion  between  Quebec  and  Ilnlifnx  huve 
been  more  practicable  \  or  (hat  in  the  direct 
line  between  Quebec  and  Si.  John's  pmcli- 
cable  at  alM  Imagine  Lord  Ashburion  to 
have  been  ns  obsiinste  and  crnfly  ns  ponnible, 
nnd  by  dint  of  higgling  and  chicanery  to 
hove  achieved  some  signal  diplomatic  iri- 
uniph — what  could  he,  in  fact,  hare  got  but 
the  addition  of  some  i«vi  thou^'ands  lo  iho 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  mites  of 
waste  limds  which  Canadii  pos^ei'ses,  with- 
out being  ubie  to  turn  to  good  account  T 
.^nd  for  this  fancied  good — for  the  barren 
privilege  of  painting  o  little  more  of  the 
iniip  red — were  wp  to  have  risked  war,  de- 
nied outsetves  the  blessings  of  an  iminedi- 
nle  settlement,  and  deprived  whatever  ar- 
rangement might  he  iiltimniely  eflecled  of 
all  its  grace  and  conciliatory  influence  I 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  Treaty 
wilt  require  no  vpry  lengthened  criticism. 
A  stipulation  for  the  extradition  of  erimi- 
na!)-,  which  is  carefully  framed  in  such 
manner  that  it  docs  not  admit  of  being  made 
an  itislrunient  for  the  surrender  cither  of 
political  offenders  or  fugitive  slaves,  con  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  advantage  to  both 
nations.  The  only  auhjecl  for  surprise  or 
regret  is,  that  such  ou  arrangement  has  not 
long  ago  been  estnbtished  between  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  has  been  enabled  to  settle  the  nflair 
uf  the  "Coroline"  by  an  expression  of  re- 
gret, which  wo  give  Mr.  Webster  great  cre- 
dit for  accepting  as  an  apology.  A  more 
palpable  violation  of  a  foreign  territory  wa» 
never  committed  :  and  the  necessity  for  ao 
violent  a  step  sprung  out  of  nothing  but  Sir 
Francis  Head's  imbecility,  in  allowing  a 
handful  of  vagabonds  to  remain  a  month  in 
undiHturbod  occupation  of  a  position  on 
British  ground,  in  defiance  of  a  disciplitied 
body  of  some  forty  times  their  numbar, 
which  ought  lo  have  made  them  all  prison- 
ers within  twentV'four  hours  of  their  load- 
ing on  Navv  Island.  But  while  making 
this  unavoidable  acknowtedgmcDt  lo  the 
Government  of  the  United  States^  Lord 
Ashhurton  obtained  a  very  material  secu- 
rity asainst  the  recurrence  of  those  eausea 
of  misundcrsiandiag,  which  were  the  worst 
results  of  the  untoward  business  of  the 
"Caroline.**  The  recent  Act  passed  by 
Congress  will  prevent  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries  from  being  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
«uch  proceedings  as  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
.M'Leod  :  for  in  all  such  cases  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  the  power  of  interfe- 
ring To  s'ny  iu'^'Cial  ^r<>c'-  *'""^- 
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or  Tar  greater  importnnce  nnd  nicely  wtif 
ihe'questiun  rclBlidf!  lu  the  Right  uf  Scnrch 
or  visit,  which  had  bcoume  n  sitbjpct  (jI 
Very  terioui^  cnntravcrs-y  in  (hu  coiirce  ul 
our  atteiripts  lu  aiipprc:^!*  the  SInre  Trnde 
on  the  Wcft  Conei  of  Africa.  Whether 
the  vieu'  of  intcrnaiionni  hw  put  forward 
by  our  Government  during  the  conirovcrsj 
be  sound  or  nut,  ne  will  not  now  inquire  j 
for  Lord  Ashhurtoti's  diplomacy  has  nothing 
ID  do  with  the  ahsiract  quemion  ;  but  se- 
ciireft  the  praciicnl  results  involved  in  the 
dispute.  Lord  A«hlitirton  nppcDra  to  have 
Inken  the  ^ome  view  of  the  nb-tlrnct  qiies- 
lion  as  ihnl  put  forward  hy  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  hift  last  rote.  Wo  niu^t  own  ihnt  we  arc 
not  quite  tiurc  ihal  llmt  vtcw  is  correct: 
but  we  arc  quite  sure  that  it  woe  not  one  ol 
whieh  we  rould  nt  present  secure  the  rc- 
cosniiion.  It  cnnrtot  be  denied  that  ihr 
Right  of  i>earch  chiimcd  hy  xis  wdk  novel, 
if  not  in  principle,  at  any  rnte  in  its  practi- 
cal extent:  and  the  asscrtiun  of  it  wu»  the 
more  obnoxious  to  the  United  Stales,  be- 
cause, in  truth,  il  omounted  to  very  little 
abort  of  their  being  compelled  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  become  parlieit  to  a  Treaty 
which  they  hoJ  formnlly  refused  to  sign. 
These  were  most  unfavorable  circuniston- 
CCS  for  obinininp  ilie  recognition  of  tin?' 
claim  by  the  United  States;  and,  indeed, 
the  more  desirobit;  the  general  recognition 
of  the  principle  asserted  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  the  permanent  interesiR  of  peace 
and  commerce  was,  the  more  iinporiant  il 
was  that  it  should  nut  be  brought  in  ques- 
tion under  such  circumstances  ns  would  be 
•urc  to  elicit  a  dissent  from  one  of  the  great 
maritime  powers.  The  dislike  \vith  which 
the  CJniied  Stales  regarded  the  claim  put 
forward  by  us  was  founded  on  ihnt  jealousy 
of  our  naval  superiority,  and  o(  our  prcicn- 
aions  to  the  empire  of  tho  sens,  which  they 
entertain  in  common  with  every  Europtiari 
power;  and  which,  in  Kpice  of  the  real  pu- 
rity of  the  motives  thai  prompt  all  our 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Ncltocs,  not  un- 
naturally inspires  our  neighbors  with  a 
suspicion  that  these  exertions  are  but  a 
cloak  for  such  grasping  projects  as  those 
by  which  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  pant 
times,  our  vast  empire  has  been  extended 
over  tho  world.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  thnt 
the  mode  in  which  the  right  in  question 
had  recently  been  exercised  by  our  cruisers 
was  calculated  to  justify  the  United  Staler 
io  feeling  some  alarm  as  to  tho  practical 
inconvenience  that  would  result  from  ad- 
mitting it.  The  oOicersond  crews  of  our 
own,  as  well  os  other  navies,  are  not  the 
eJa$s  of  mea  ia  the  wotld  mosi  UmQu«  (oi 


discretion  and  genllfmess ;  and  the  right 
vii>i(,   however   rcstricicd   in   definition 
iJiplumntiiits  and  civilinns,  Is  always  liabj 
when   exercised    by  the  boot's  iretv  <pf 
nisn-itf-war,  to  become  an   Oceanian  of  i| 
Kuli,  ill  usage,  and  unjii>ti(itiblc  dticniu 
In  fact,  the  seatcb  of  American  vessels  In 
frequently  been  cnrried  on  in  a  must  i-nji 
lifiablc  manner;  and  ourGuvcrnmeni,eT« 
nhile  engaged  in  maintaining  the   general 
right,  has  Icen  compelled,  in  many  insiui 
ces,  to  apologize  to  the  Governmeni  of  t| 
United    States,    and    make    reparation 
American    citizcux,    for  the  abuse  of  th 
right  in  practice.     Lord  ADhburton  coul 
nut  secure  the  recognition  of  a   prinei) 
ubnoxiuus   to   such    general  jealousy, 
such  recent  irritation  ;  and  he  f-aw  tt.at  t| 
enforcing  ihe  Right  of  t^enrch  in  dctpite 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States,  ivouj 
bring  us  into  a  nar  which,  besides  all  {{ 
incalculable  mischiefs  and  horrors,  could 
nowise   promote    tlie    suppression    of    ll 
Slave  Trade,  and  would  ciimmit  the  secot 
maritime  power  in  the  world  to  perpen 
hostility  to  the  principle  nsterted  hy  us. 

He  wi«ety  determined,  therefore,  to  woii 
the  as»erliun  of  that  right,  and  secure  tl 
prnciicnl  ohjccis  for  which  we  lad  odi 
ced  the  claim,  by  some  means  less  cxicul 
led  to  excilc  BUi^picion  or  ofTi-nd  pride. 
ihc   Americans   were  really   as  anxious 
nuTsplves  for  the  &uppre!i»ion  of  the  Slat 
Trade  ;  if  they  objected,  not  to  the  search 
of  their  vessels,  but  to  their  being  searrhed 
by  our  cruisers,  we   mipht  fairl>*    call  on 
their  Governmeni  to   take  those   etTecti 
measures  for  (he  suppression  of  ihe  ira^ 
which  they  would  not  allow  us  (o  exercii 
und  to  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa  o  for 
equal    to    ours.      The   Governmeot    of 
United  States  acceded  to  this  propnxnl ; 
n  iftipulntion  in  conformity  with  u  hasbei 
embodied  in  the  Treaty.      The  question 
the  [tight  of  Search  is  thus  put  aside  for  i| 
present  with  no  atieraiion  of  the   positii 
taken  by  either  party  in   the  controvei 
hut  au  cIGcient  search  of  American  vet 
by  the  cruisers  of  their  own  countr}-  is 
cured  :  and  by  these  means,  we  believe  ifal 
the  Right  of  Search  itself  will  come  tft 
gradually   and    amicably    admitted.      Tl 
mutual  right  has  been  hitherto  refused 
the  United  Slates,  because  it  had  been 
ways  felt  that  the  concesttinn  of  a  nominal^ 
mutual  right  would  have  been,  in  foci, 
establishment  of  an  exclusive  right   id  fil 
vor  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  only   pow< 
which  possessed  the  means  of  exercising 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.     With  equal  squa^ 
Tonu  xiTkii%t\.<wofta.gs  this  practical  dispart 
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woiiU  diuppKBr.  The  Amcriesn  tfader 
would  bet  "''^  would  ftiel  himself  to  be^  se- 
cured )igain»t  vexntiDus  or  oppresitivc 
search  on  the  part  of  ihe  BritiKh  cruisers  by 
the  vicinity  of  hift  own  country's  armed 
force:  and  when  accidenlnl  cuses  u(  nbuse 
tni^ht  occur  at  the  expense  of  a  citizen  of 
tlie  United  ^>t<ilc»,  ihc  irritation  of  hi» 
countrymen  would  be  checltecl  by  the  re- 
flection ilint  ihrir  navy  posscMcd  ihe  lanie 
power  ns  the  British  ;  that  it  tvns  liable  oc- 
casionally to  abutte  it  in  the  same  manner; 
and  that  it  might  f  Ifectually  check  the  evil 
in  ca*c  of  its  reaching  any  vt^ry  great  cl- 
ient, by  retalimioH  on  the  British  trader. — 
In  all  prob:ibility,  the  mutuiij  couventencc 
of  the  two  sqiindroiii  wilt  ore  long  silently 
flstiiblish  the  practice  of  tniitunl  search ; 
■nd  I  practice  which  experience  hnd  Mlinwn 
to  be  convenient  and  safe  would  be  fniinil 
an  ettsy  path  for  the  admiH^ion  of  ihc  ri^rhi. 
The  a«siitants  of  the  'I'rcnty  of  Washing- 
ton, U'lt  content  with  objecliii|r  to  the  mode 
in  which  Lord  A-ihburtifo  liasclTectedB  set- 
tlement of  smne  uf  the  mi>st  important  dif- 
r«rences  between  the  two  cuiintricft,  are 
eqtially  severe  in  criticiaint^  the  omissions 
which  they  afTcci  to  find  iu  his  work.  It  is 
now  discovered  that  the  questions  settled, 
though  unJoubicdly  those  which  had  for 
•ante  time  before  been  almost  exclusively 
the  subjects  of  controversy,  were  not  really 
those  of  roo*t  pressing  urgency.  We  are 
gravely  told,  that  the  di«piitcJ  boundary, 
which  had  at  least  otice,  if  not  oftencr,  In 
every  one  of  the  last  five  years  apparently 
brought  the  two  countries  to  the  rerge  of 
war;  that  the  afl^iirof  the  "  Caroline,"  with 
its  yet  more  pcrilotis  consequence  of  such 
aflairs  a«  thut  of  M'Leod  ;  and  that  the  right 
of  search  might  have  been  hung  up  for  some 
years  more: — but  that  Lord  AHhburton  has 
overlooked  the  reiilly  dongeruus  causes  of 
difference  between  the  two  countries,  end 
made  no  Attempt  to  settle  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  arfiilr  of  the  "  Creole,"  the  dis- 
pute relntirc  to  the  territory  bordering;  the 
Fnciftc  Ocean,  and  those  two  formidnble 
qucstinnit  respecting  the  rights  of  neutral 
TCS^eU,  and  the  impre-^sment  of  British 
sailors  in  American  ships,  which  brought  on 
the  last  war.  We  so  fur  sympathize  with 
these  objectors,  that  we  could  have  wished 
that  every  cau!»c  of  diSercuce  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  set  at  rest,  and  thai 
the  tnsk  had  been  achieved  by  one  who  ha> 
done  his  work  so  well  as  Lord  Axlkburton. 
But,  knowing  thnl  the  attempt  to  settle  one 
difference,  though  it  sometimes  farilitaie*. 
nt  often  mars  the  Reillemeni  of  another  ;  snd 
believing  it  btjhiy  probable,  from  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  was  prudent 
for  Lord  Ashburton  to  he  content  with  do* 
ing  as  much  as  he  has  done,  we  feel  no 
doubt  ihnt  he  has  selected  the  subjects  of 
inftmedinte  sctijcmput  in  their  due  order  of 
priority.  The  niaitera  of  which  he  has  dis- 
posed were  obviously  those  which  would 
least  bear  delay;  wiih  respect  to  tho^ie 
which  are  left  iinseiilcd,  we  may  console 
ourttctvet  by  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
they  may  with  perfect  safety  be  left  to  be 
arranged  at  a  future  period. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  question 
involved  in  tlie  affair  of  the  "Creole,"  has 
not  been  disposed  of.  It  has  not,  indeed, 
been  disposed  of  by  treaty,  nor  did  it  admit 
of  being  conveniently  settled  in  such  man- 
ner.  We  could  not  dchne  by  word*  the  re- 
lation between  our  free  colonies  and  the 
uluvc-holding  Slates  of  the  Union.  The  cor- 
respondence, however,  establishen  clearly 
the  principle,  that  slaves  lir.ding  thnir  way, 
by  whatever  means,  to  British  ground,  can* 
not  be  delivered  up.  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
engage  that  there  shnll  be  no  oflicious  inter- 
Terence  on  ihe  part  of  our  coloninl  authori- 
ties with  the  condition  of  aUrery  on  the 
soil  or  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  reasonable  way  of  leaving  the 
question,  and  with  this  tlie  United  Statea 
ure  satislied.  This  is  a  case  in  which  they 
are  the  only  voiti|ilaiiiiiig  piirly  ;  and  as  long 
IS  they  are  contented  to  )ct  things  rcmaia 
in  their  present  position,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  ua  to  stir  in  the  matter.  And  we  may 
hope  that,  should  ciicumstanees  ever  bring 
the  question  again  Into  practical  import- 
ance, its  settlement  will  then  be  found  com- 
plicated by  no  extrinsic  causesufdtflerence 
or  feelings  of  trritatioo. 

The  other  matters  in  controversy  may 
surely  bear  bein;  left  untouched  awhile. 
riio  British  posaus^inns  iu  America  are  se- 
paraiod  I'rom,  rather  than  uniicd  to,  the  dia- 
puleJ  territory  on  the  Pacific,  by  a  vast 
breadth  of  sterile  and  inhospitable  region, 
which  neither  now  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  in- 
hnbited  by  aught  save  the  scantiest  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  many  foxes  and  bearers. 
Between  that  territory,  and  the  existing 
States  uf  the  Union,  intervenes  the  vast 
width  of  the  ancient  Louisiana,  peopled  by 
the  most  warlike  uf  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
pro<(enting  a  Held  to  the  westerly  progreaa 
of  the  settlement  which,  though  likely  to  be 
riliimately  occupied  by  a  large  and  thriving 
population,  will  for  some  generatiijns  ab- 
sorb, without  beinj  covered  by,  the  stream 
(if  emigration.  Fate  hai  not  yet  determin- 
ed from  which  of  these  two  great  nations 
the  territory  in  q^uestioa  is  to  u«ci.v«  \>a&\xv 
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iDhabiianls.  It  is  not  probable  that  botb 
will,  at  tlie  Efime  lime,  pour  furth  ii«  popu- 
lation to  occupy  ii ;  nnd  whro  tlie  question 
of  fiOViTeigniy  jtbnll  he  raited  into  practical 
Impuriance  by  the  ivaiitnof  a  large  number 
of  Hvtikti  inliabilut>(!!>,  rcnson  tvill  f,iire)y  de- 
cide thai  the  dominion  nhnll  betorg  tu  tlie 
nation  ibnt  will  have  pracilcally  proved  its 
right  10  the  title  of  a  mittbcr  country. 

The  quesiions  of  the  rigbia  of  neiitro] 
Dottoms  and  iinpre&snteni,  nre  doubtless  of 
far  graver  importance:  they  are  quesliona 
which,  unless  previouvly  itcitled,  must  be 
raised  by  the  first  greut  naval  war  in  n-bich 
we  may  herfafier  be  engaged,  and  may  pro* 
bably  liien  involve  us  in  war  wiili  the  Uni- 
ted Slntes.  Hilt  at  any  rate,  tinlil  the  occur- 
rence of  such  war,  no  colliaion  can  grow 
oot  of  them  ;  and  ibough  delay  is  not  with- 
out its  evils,  it  mny  cUnotii  be  dotibied  whe- 
ther the  public  opinion  of  the  two  coun- 
tricK  can  ever  be  brought  into  that  slate 
which  niii»t  precede  any  efil'clual  attempt 
at  a  settlement  of  such  quesiions  by  any 
prc&sure  but  that  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. And  those  who  blame  Lord  A^hbur- 
ton  for  conceding  loo  much,  should  bear  in 
miud  that  une  of  these  two  questions  will 
never  be  i»euled  except  by  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  rieht  which  wc  liave 
OBscrted  of  violating  the  fltig  of  every  in- 
dependent power,  iinJer  pretence  of  enfor- 
cing the  most  barbaroui  of  our  own  pecu- 
liar law!^. 

We  have  been  forced,  by  the  cxicnt  of 
the  Bubjert,  to  carrj'  our  review  of  the  pro- 
viaions  of  the  Treaty  to  such  a  length  that 
wc  tihould  be  willing  here  to  close  ihis  arti- 
cle, without  a  word  on  the  personal  meriu 
of  the  ne^rniialorby  whom  it  has  been  made. 
Indeed,  from  the  greut  stress  which  we  have 
laid  on  the  amicable  !*ciltcment  of  our  dis- 
putes wiih  the  United  Siaies — from  an  esti- 
mate of  ilie  inherent  difticiiltiesof  ihequc*- 
tionti  at  issue — from  our  thorough  opproval 
jn  nil  iiB  parts  of  the  terms  on  wliicli  the 
lettLemeni  has  been  effected — it  may  be 
inferred  how  higlily  we  eatininte  the 
wiiidnin  by  which  the  ret'ult  hna  been  se- 
cured- Hut  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton 
has  been  so  unjustly  and  violently  nitsaited 
hy  some  portion  of  that  party  which  should 
liavc  been  eager  in  approving  of  the  potlti- 
col  opponent  who  hns  carried  its  principles 
into  encct — it  has  been  so  coldly  defended 
by  the  organs  of  the  party  which  has  em- 
ployed htm,  but  which  cannot  cordially  re- 
cognise his  acting  in  n  Rplril  so  at  vnriance 
with  its  own  wroiv  and  aniiqunted  views — 
(hat  we  feel  bound  to  declare  emphatii'ally 
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owing  to  hii  own  eminent  good  lense  at 
skill. 

Eren  if  wo  thought,  with  tome  of  Lc 
Abbburton's    asi^ailants,    that    "  any   bodj 
could  have  settled  ihcse  disputes  by  maVii 
such     roncrssiuns    as    he    lias   made,"    we 
should  give  him  the  highest  credit  for  hav- 
ing decided  on  eHccling  the  settlcntent 
such  means.    In  half  the  nlTnirs  of  public : 
uell  as  of  privote  life,  the  result  is  easy, 
when  the  right  course  is  once  taken  ;  ai 
in  such  cases  alt  the   merit  of  auccess  di 
pends  on  a  single  wise   decision.     Tbni 
of  course,  who  think  the  roncessions  wbt< 
are  truly  attributable  to  Lord  Ashbunt 
unnecessary    or    dangerous,    art*    right 
binming  htm  for  purchasing  peace  at  sucbi 
price.     But  it  has  been  our  ohjeet  to  proi 
that  every  concessioa  which  be  has  mad 
was  either  necessary'  or  immnicrial ;  ii 
we,  of  course,  mur>t  attribute  his  sueersslj 
his  wisdom  in  resolving  to  make  them, 
unwivc  negotiator,  in  his  place,  »'outd  hai 
underrated  the  importance  of  a  aettlemem 
or  overrated   the  evils  of  the  coDcessioi 
required  for  securing  it ;  or  perhapn,  forr 
iog  a  pretty  correct  judninent  on  both  ihui 
poiots,  would  have  shrunk  from  exposiai 
him&elf  to  ohhnpiy  b\'  running  counter 
national  prejudices.    The  firsi,  the  greatei 
merit  of  Lord  Ashburton,  is  thai  he  had  ll 
wisdom  to  form  a  correct   estimate  of  tbi 
value  of  peace,  and  of  the  insignificance 
the  requisite  concessions,  and  that  he  hi 
the  moral  courage  to  act  upon  that  estimait 
in  spite  of  the  obloquy  which  might  and 
follow. 

But  we  believe  much  more  to  have  bi 
requisite  to  success  than  one  wise  decision 
respecting  the  course  lo  be  pursued.     We 
cannot  admit  that  any  one  could  have 
cured  a  settlement   on    Lord  Axlibunonl 
terms,  for  this  simple  but  pretty  convineii 
reason — that  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  we  hal 
failed  in  effecting  a  settlement,  eren  wh< 
we  offered   heller  terms.     No  pnst  e\pef 
ence  justitiea  ibe  assertion,  that  the  Cuiu 
States  had,  at  any  preceding  eporh  of' 
negutiatiuns,   been  ready  to  meet  us  in  so 
favorable  a  spirit  as  tliui  to  which   Lot^ 
Ashburton  ultimately  brought  thfm.     N'c 
is  there  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  an] 
recently-acquired  information,  or  interven- 
ing change  in  the  condition  of  the  Uniii 
States,  (If  improvcineni  in  the  feelings 
its  citizens,   had   smoothed  the  pnih  for 
renewal   of  the  negotiation.     On  the  coi 
trnry,  it  is  obvious  to  the  whole  world  tbi 
the  renewal  of  the  ncpoliaiion,  when  it  wi 
inlriisicd  to  Lord  Aflbbtirton,  wna  the  resal 


fur  opitiioo  how  much  his  success  has  br.ct\  I  of  sheer  necessity,  ouinf  to  the  inci 
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)mp1iciilion  ond  magnittide  of  the  differ- 
ire«  between  the  two  countries  ami  the 
ftrming  increase  of  a  bad  feeling  totvard^ 

It  is  also  notorioiiR,  that  never  in  the  his' 
try  of  the  United  States  were  negotiaiions 
ith  them  exposed  to  so  much  ernbarrau- 
leol  nnd  impeded  by  such  difftouUies,  aris- 
iCT  from  the  weakneis  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
linistr-'tiion,  and  the  slate  of  internal  par- 
es. We  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
hole  course  of  I^ord  Ashbiirtoii's  negoiin- 
on*  was  one  succession  of  eonftiris,  with 
iflflculties  perpetually  arising  from  ditTerent 
onrtvry,  and  requiring  to  be  encountered 
y  Ibc  instant  adopii>'n  of  a  coiirtte  suited 
9  the  particular  emergency.  One  time  he 
Aft  thwarted  by  national  jealousy,  at  an- 
iher,  by  cominia:  in  the  way  of  the  great 
irugfle  of  parties  :  one  day  he  found  pur- 
>nal  jcalouKics  in  his  way,  and  on  the  next 
n  tiiMUfmountiihle  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
i«ed  up  by  the  pretensions  of  some  parti- 
liar  Slate.  He  could  only  gain  his  point 
w  playing  off"  one  feeling,  one  party,  one 
ndivid'ial,  or  one  State  against  another. 
'o  effect  this  required,  not  merely  good 
nse  and  temper,  and  the  ordinary  assidui- 
nnd  »kil)  of  diplomacy,  but  such  a  know- 
idge  of  the  institutions,  character,  and  in- 
rests,  as  well  of  the  great  people,  as  of 
e  various  individuals  with  whuni  he  hud 
deal,  as  we  believe  that  no  man  of  Iiio 
tion  now  living  possesses,  except  Lord 
«hburti>n.  And  it  required  too  the  sup- 
Drt  of  that  personal  weight  with  ihc  Amer- 
D  people  ivhici)  Lord  Ashburlon  had  In  a 
e-eminent  degree  acquired  in  virtue  of 
riy  aesociatiun,  known  friendliness  of 
eetmg,  and  aigmil  nets  of  service  to  the 
tiun.  By  the  aid  of  this  rare  comblnaliixi 
»f  qiialificuiions,  Lord  A<'hburton  aehievcd 
victory  over  all  the  difnciilties  interpo&ed 
his  way.  Parties  were  iiiiduced  to  sus- 
icnd  their  struggles  in  order  to  unite  in  co- 
ip»*raling  with  Ills  views;  nnd  ihe  weak 
idininislraiion  of  Mr.  Tyler,  thwaried  in 
very  other  step  by  a  general  combination 
f  opposiiiun,  and  scurcely  able  to  carry 
ny  Binclc  measure  proposed  by  ii,  secured 
rith  eu!>e  not  only  ilie  sanction  of  the  Sen- 
te  to  llie  Treaty  its- If,  hut  the  assent  of 
lOlh  HouMisto  the  imporlnni  changes  which 
rcjuired  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  ef- 
_eU  No  less  signal  was  Lord  Aahbtirton^s 
riumph  over  national  and  sediounl  ill-fecl- 
pg  Never  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
r  had  fuch  a  variety  of  causes  combined 
I  raise  so  general  an  animosity  to  Great 
ritain,  as  at  the  commencement  nf  hiii 
itisioOt     We  bad  been  brought  Into  colli* 
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sion  with  the  Northern  Stales  by  territorial 
disputes  and  frontier  squabbles;  a  yet  mora 
angry  feeling  had  been  evoked  throughout 
the  South  by  the  question  of  slavery  ;  and 
these  ostensible  causes  of  irritation  werfl 
fanned  by  the  secret  inclinations  of  many 
who  thought  that  a  war  with  Great  Britnia 
wuutd  secure  a  permanent  monopoly  fo^ 
native  mnoufflcturers  ;  and  of  many  oihrrV 
who  desired  it,  as  furnishin?  n  pretext  for 
1  l?eneral  violation  of  nntlnnat  engagements. 
Never  did  every  indication  of  national  ant* 
mosiiy  exhibit  itself  more  generally  or  mora 
fiercely.  In  spile  of  this>,  and  over  this,  loo, 
has  Lord  Ashburton  effected  a  complels 
triumph.  He  has  noi  only  carried  his  point 
in  denanee  nf  it,  but  he  has  vanquished  the 
feeling  itself,  and  changed  it  into  kindliness 
and  confidence. 

To  this  wholesome  change,  of  which  we 
see  convincing  proof  In  every  indication  of 
public  feeling  on  the  other  aide  of  the  At- 
lantic that  reaches  us,  we  sttach  indeed 
much  more  importance  than  even  to  the  set- 
ilement  of  the  partiL-uhr  queKtlons  that  arfl 
comprised  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
The  arrangement  of  these  differences,  ifi 
effected  merely  by  the  pressure  of  monien* 
tary  necessities  on  each  party,  would  assu- 
redly erelong  be  followed  by  equally  for- 
midable dispute*,  originatinj;  in  unextin- 
guished jenlouKy  and  resentment.  It  is  fot 
this  reason  that  we  consider  us  the  mt.it 
valuable  part  of  Lord  A*hburion*s  work, 
llmt  which  followed  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty.  We  rejoiced  to  see  a  British  ne. 
gotiator  of  his  rank  accepting  the  public 
testimonies  of  respect  offered  to  him  by 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union— 
publicly  proclaiming  his  own  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  ilie  Cniiod  States,  and  express- 
ing himself,  and  eliciting  from  his  ho5ts, 
mtJtual  declaration*  of  the  general  value  set 
on  friendly  relations  by  every  inicllic'ent 
member  of  either  of  the  two  great  nationa 
of  the  English  race.  We  hold  it  wise  in 
him  to  have  uttered  these  sentimi-nts  wiih. 
pininness  nnd  warmth  ;  and  better  far  do  we 
think  it  that  he  should  have  »pokcn  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearert  of  ihe  "cradle  of  in. 
dependence,"  than  if  he  had  coldly  refrain- 
ed front  touching  on  such  tcpics  within  the 
cnnsecrnted  precincts  of  Bunker's  bill,  of 
Ttpolien  of  them  in  a  lanuuage  which  no  man 
of  sense  has  ever  applied  to  them  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  in  deference  to  the  dotage 
ihflt  mtiy  yet  think  it  decent  lo  speak  of 
Washington  as  a  traitor. 

Wc  think  it  no  dlmiiiutioD  of  the  credit 
due  to  Lord  .\shburton,  thji  in  rendering 
this  great  service  to  his  o\^  country,  he  hu 
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merited  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  our 
ally;  his  good  fortune  and  good  deeds  have 
enabled  hinn  to  do  such  services  to  two  great 
nations,  as  it  is  givrn  to  but  few  men  to  ren  - 
der  even  to  one.  Nor  can  we  pay  this  tri- 
bute to  the  merits  of  our  own  negotiaiov 
without  expressing  our  gratitude  to  those 
eminent  slatesmen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  have  co-operated  with  him  in 
bis  work.  Among  these  the  first  praise  un- 
doubtedly tellings  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  met 
Lord  Aithburton  in  his  own  spirit  nf  conril- 
lAtion  ;  and  who,  having  a  yet  more  difficult 
public  opinion  to  deal  with,  neverthelefts 
succeeded  in  removing  the  obstacles  which 
it  had  placed  in  the  way  of  accommodation. 
He  has  been  assailed,  we  find,  by  the  samf 
kind  of  obloquy  that  has  greeted  Lord  Ash- 
hurion:  he  too  is  accused  of  "surrender- 
ing" every  thing:  and  while  the  great  wits 
of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  pluminp 
themselves  on  having  discovered  thephrasr 
of  the  "Ashburton  capitulntion,^'  the  kin- 
dred genius  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  hit  upon 
the  same  method  of  serving  a  party  purpose 
by  usine  the  phra-e  of  the  *'  Webster  capit- 
ulaiion."  Mr.  Webster,  like  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  may  find  compensation  for  such  part) 
abuse  in  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
the  approval  of  thinking  men. 

Strong  as  our  political  feelings  are,  nnci 
decidedly  as  we  condemn  the  general  course 
of  the  party  with  which  Lord  Ashburlon  has 
connected  himself,  and  of  the  Government 
which  he  has  served,  we  cannot  view  this  b»^ 
a  party  question.  Or  rather  we  cannot  view 
it  as  supplying  a  mere  engine  of  attack 
against  particular  members  of  one  of  the 
parties  of  the  day.  Looking  to  the  great 
principles  which,  since  the  days  of  Fox. 
have  formed  the  bond  and  pride  of  the  greni 
Liberal  party,  we  find  none  which  it  has  as- 
serted so  boldly  or  so  constantly  as  that  of 
peace,  and,  above  all,  of  peace  with  the  free 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  in  the 
assertion  of  this  principle  that  it  doomed 
itself  to  long  years  of  apparently  hopeless 
exile  from  power;  and  it  was  this  which 
Lord  Grey,  when  borne  back  to  office  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  laid  down  as  one 
of  the  three  cardinal  points  of  a  Liberal 
feeling.  The  triumph  of  this  principle  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  we  hail  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  ctaive  :  and,  if  party 
regrets  even  for  a  moment  mingle  with  ih'n 
feeling,  it  is  when  we  reflect  that,  after  ele- 
ven years  of  Liberal  government,  it  was  left 
to  a  Tory  minister  to  confer  this  boon  on 
his  country. 
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BT  /OHN   FimBH   HDRSAT. 

/^  Froin  Bmtley'^MlKcllwiT.  "1^ 

/"   LoifK,  by  my  nulitary  heanh, 
/  Wlifnci;  pfHcenaih  flerf, 

And  home-like  joys,  and  iDnocent  mirth 

Art!  biinished  : 
Silent  ami  sad,  I  linrer  lo  recall 

The  mcinoiy  oiall 
Id  tliee,  <Iear  partner  ofmy  rares,  1  lost, 
Cares,  shared  wiih  ihee,  more  sweet  ibaa  joys  Ibi 
world  can  buasl. 

My  hnme— why  did  I  say  my  hcmel 

N<iw  have  I  rxine, 
Ualesxthou  (rom  ibe  grave  again  couldstcon^ 

Betored  one! 
My  home  was  in  ihy  trostiog  heart, 

Where'er  thou  »eri; 
Vy  happy  homr  in  thy  cnnfidinp  bres5l. 
Where  my  worn  tipirit  refuge  fuand  and  rest. 

I  know  not  jf  ihou  wan  mo^  fair 

And  b  SI  ttrwomrnkind  ; 
Or  whether  eanh  yet  bt-ureih  TroiTs  more  rars 

or  heart  and  mind  ; 
To  MK   1  know,  ihua  wen  the  fairest. 

Kindest,  dearest. 
That  Heiiven  to  man  in  mercy  ever  cuve. 
And  more  than  man  frorn  Ueaven  deserved  to  bin 

Never  from  thee,  sweet  wife. 

Came  word  or  inok  awry, 
Nor  peacock  pride  nursulkii  fit,  norslrife 

For  mas' cry ; 
Calm  and  conirblled  thy  spirit  was,  and  sore 

Su  to  endure; 
My  friend,  proiecireiw,  pnide.  who^e  gentle  wi 
Compelled  my  good,  withholding  me  from  ill. 

Noart  of  selfishness 

Thy  generous  nature  knew  ; 
Thy  life  all  love,  the  power  lo  bless  thy  bliss; 

Consmnt  and  true, 
Coni(>ni.  if  to  thy  lot  ihe  world  should  bring 

Enduring  Miffeiinj:; 
Unhappy,  ilpermiiteil  but  to  share 
Pat  I  of  my  grivfM,  would.st  both  our  burdens  bear. 

My  joT,  mv  solace,  and  my  pride 

1  round  ihecsiill : 
Whatevfr  change  our  fortunes  might  betide 

or  eood  or  ill, 
"Worthier  I  wns  lifeV  blessings  to  rtceive 

While  ihou  di<rsl  lire; 
All  that  I  had  ut'ptiod  in  others'  sight, 
Reflected  shone  thy  virtue's  boi rowed  light. 

The  lute  unslrnnff— the  meals  in  silence  ale 

We  worn  In  share  ; 
The  widowed  bed  —the  chamber  desolate, 

Thou  an  not  ihere. 
The  tfar  at  parlinji.  and  the  preeiing  kiss, 

Who  Would  not  misst 
Endearments  food,  and  solaced  hours,  and  all 
'  h'  imporiani  trivial  ihintjs  men  coinruii  call. 

Oh!  may's!  thou  if  permitted,  from  above 

The  siary  sphere. 
Encompass  me  with  ever-during  love, 

As  ihuu  didst  here: 
Still  he  my  pnardian  spirits,  lesl  I  be 

Unwonhy  thee  ; 
Still,  as  on  earth,  thy  frrsce  celrsiial  give. 
So  ODIOS  MV  ufsas  tuou  woulsst  bavk  mk  liti 
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;MINISCF.NCEa  OF   ME\  AND  THINGS 

BT    OMK    Wll'i   tl«A  i    OOUD  MKMffRT. 
IXTHODUCTOIiy    WOTB. 

Tiicst:  Rc-raini*rvnci->  will  be  r«!id  wlih  ilcc| 
intrrcrit-  Tticy  ri;lnic  lo  proinineni  mm,  ofwhrtii 
Wf  krti).Vf:iitiii>iliinj{  iin>l  wi--ti  to  Icniiw  riiorp,  nm 
tirff  written  in  <»  glowing  fiijlc, — Tl»edt'frh|ilnn 
el'  Divi.l,  lite  r«lKbriitr<i  rc()i)l)ltrnn  tctilpoir  ol 
P-iris.  iiieni'-lmjttinif,  iind  piiniculiirly  jfrti[>liic — 

Inn  Kce  ilic  iciim  Itcliirc  yiu  in  liia  eirikin^  nlti 
do  aad  bear  lii^  cnnipturt'il  Imijjuu^. — Ed. 
BKRHYtB. 
"Whem  fint  I  saw  Byrrycr  with  his  nobl»* 
biiHt,  Ilia  mncniticcni  face,  nntj  Kit  gmcirrul 
ADiJ  digniliod  form,  he  tva«  cunverKJng  will 
great  energy  with  lite  Prince  de  Pulignnc  iii 
the  Ciinmber  iif  Deputies.  He  seemec)  to 
be  Euyins  to  him  by  hix  cest  and  manner, 
connecting  them  :is  I  did  with  the  eventt' 
w>iich  iverc  paaiin;?,  "  Prjncc  I  h  n  vcr) 
true  that  I  Uuve  been  elected  to  supporr 
your  ^oTernmdnt;  to  defend  the  old  and 
liied  prlnci|ilci  of  the  French  royulty  ;  to 
sianJ  by  the  throne  uf  Si.  Louis  ;  to  raiftC 
my  irnii'C  ng'iinsi  the  sweeping  und  reckless 
principles  of  a  fierce  on.l  iintamnble  denio- 
crucy }  and  to  plead  for  our  attars,  o-ir 
homes,  nnd  our  monarchy  ;  but  then  there 
must  be  no  coups  tfeiatt  Oars  must  ben 
parliamentary  cmiHict  with  evd !  VVi* 
m'lBt  fight  beneath  the  protection  01 
the  Charter  nnd  the  Imvs !  We  musi 
Only  report  to  those  measures  which  ar<- 
obTiously,  nnd  not  obliquely,  plitced  within 
Dur  renrh.  We  must  not  strain  tins  or  thai 
■riiclc  of  the  Cnnrter,  to  frtvor  any  particu- 
lar notion^,  or  to  support  the  views  of  the 
D>icho«s  dAngoiilAmu!  If  the  Chamber 
shouhl  he  unruly,  let  it  be  diasolvcJ.  Ii 
the  elections  should  be  disloynl,  let  it  be 
diHsulved  n^in  !  Let  us  appeal  lo  the  no- 
tion, and  see  tvbether  the  Clumber  will  re- 
fuse the  budget !  I  Unuw  it  will  nut  do  so  . 
b'lt  we  must  not  auiicipile  ihat  it  vvill.  We 
mist  not  care  for  hostile  expressions,  for 
uncourteoiis  phrascii,  or  eren  for  disagree- 
able, unpiiliilabic  sentences  ititruiluced 
into  thn  address,  provided  they  do  not  at- 
tack the  principles  we  cniiscientiousty  de- 
fend. Wu  mu*i  notandcipale  the  decision' 
of  the  Chamber.  Let  us  wait  fur  its  acts 
It  will  be  lime  pnoufrh  to  ihiiilt  of  nctlnp 
without  it,  when  it  shall  hnve  refused  to  the 
erown  the  means  ofcarryiiig  on  the  govern- 
ment. Then  the  naiiun  would  rntly  round 
the  throne  of  the  Bourtous.  and  France 
would  pronounce  not  on  you,  but  on  the 
men  of  ihc  Revolution,  its  severest  anailie- 
mB4.  I  am  not  sent  to  this  Chamber  in 
■eelc  to  re<lrnm  the  lawful  exercise  of  it^ 
uadoubted  prerugaiiccs,  but  to  dcfeud  ihosc 


'f  my  king  from  encroachment  1  This  I 
■vill  do  to  the  utmost  of  my  ptuvcr  and  with 
he  best  of  my  talent ;  but  we  must  remain 
.n  the  ways  of  legality — vee  must  nut  run 
-ounler  to  the  laws.  If  there  bo  revult,  il 
nuKt  come  from  iho<>e  who  are  in  heart  op- 
losed.  to  the  Charter,  although  they  are 
loudest  iu  cryinii  in  its  fnvor.  We  must 
hrow  on  our  ndversuries  ilic  onus  of  prot?- 
ng  ihnt  we  vinhtie  ihe  Charter  by  keeping 
■vithin  iiH  limits;  and  as  our  noble  France 
is  after  all,  a  thinking  and  a  reasoning  un- 
ion, we  muy  hope  ftir  a  reaction  which  will 
ilure  ihe  old  royally  in  that  po^iiiinn  of 
jrc-eminence  to  which  it  is  entitled  ;  in- 
stead of  in  that  ttiliiude  of  defence,  nf  peril. 
>r  anxiety,  and  npprehfn^inn,  which  so  ill 
Vcomes  its  pnst  hisiory,  and  its,  1  hope, 
Miturc  desiiities." 

1  ^hall  ncier  forget  the  one-sided  look  of 
'he  prinec  as  Berryer  addressed  him.  The 
•lie  had  in  his  mind  bold,  noble,  honorable 
chimeras.  For  after  all  they  were  chimeras ; 
«ince  he  relied  on  the  good  8en»e  and  the 
itcrling  qualities  of  a  people  which  existed 
Ml  longer.  The  Freuth  people  In  IB'iDand 
I8J0  were  not  what  the  people  of  llie  Kes- 
toration  or  of  the  F.mpire,  much  less  itf  the 
•fid  monarchy,  %rcre  known  to  be.  Half  a 
t;rntury  of  revolution  had  overthrown  oil 
\xeA  principles,  and  uprooted  all  nolioos 
)f  n  stable  and  practical  character.  Uerryer 
lid  nut  believe  this,  or  ruilier  he  hoped 
thai  to  be  true  which  he  desired  mi^ht  prove 
10.  He  was,  indeed,  mistiikcn  ;  but  hiy  er- 
rors were  (hose  of  a  greut  and  generous 
niiid,  and  of  a  frani<  and  noble  heart.  But 
the  prince  had  neither  lost  nor  forgotten 
tny  of  his  antecedf:nts.  He  u'hu  plotted 
the  destriicliim  of  Buonaparie  yet  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  re-eHiobtistiinv  the  old 
mon.trchy  without  the  Charier,  and  of  re* 
forming  ihe  political  insiilulions  of  France 
■viihoul  adinilling  into  their  principles  any 
:if  the  elements  of  popular  government. 
The  prince  looked  far  from  plcniicd.  His 
coinitenance  wns  one  of  a  siirprii^ed  and 
lisappoinieii  man.  Ii  seemed  to  say,  ''I 
thought  Berryer  would  hove  gone  all 
lengths  with  us,  but  I  was  mia^laken.  ( 
bought  the  fouriecnth  article  of  the  Clior- 
ter  was  in  his, ns  well  as  in  my  opinion,  the 
'Uod-iiend'  of  the  monarchy.  I  expected 
Ite  would  at  all  times  have  rushed  to  yonder 
'ribunc^and  defended  inch  by  inch  aconntcr 
revolution.  But  I  am  wrong  !  Surely  he 
IS  not  infected  with  the  leprosy  oi  the  Col- 
lard»»,  the  Periers,  and  the  Roys  of  Frntice  !" 

The  conversaiioii  lasted  about  a  quarter 
if  an  hour.  Many  eyes  were  fasiencd  upon 
the  "young"  Berryer,  for  his  father  was 
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ihrn  living,  a  tnie  specimen  ofan  in<let>fnd- 
ent,  tateriied,  and  higlily  honorable  advo- 
caic.  and  iminy  a  lip  pronounced  the  nrordf 
**a  second  Miribeaii."  That  eulogy  was 
not  excessive,  for  Bcrryer,  ihe  son,  ilie  iiow 
liviiig  and  immorinl  Berryer  of  ilie  nine- 
teenth century,  hnit  left  far,  far  behind  him 
the  Mirnbcniis  and  the  Burkes,  the  Foxcy 
and  the  Pitts,  of  iheir  eventful  period.  Al 
Ictiffih  iheprcsideni  rang  his hellof  "order," 
and  Berryer  tnok  his  seat.  Nature  has  done 
so  much  for  this  splendid  orator  in  his  per- 
son, that,  even  tvhen  his  voice  is  not  heard, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  look  nt  him.  He 
was  Bi  that  period  redolent  of  health  and  ol 
hope  ;  and  he  delighted  in  the  prospect  n) 
devoting  himself  to  the  defence  of  the 
throne  of  St.Loui«.  At  court  he  was  a  most 
tpecinl  favuriiv.  Peyrnnnet  had  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  hia  lulcnts,  and  Charlcc 
X,  in  hiB  devotodness.  The  DuehesM  of 
Berri  loved  him  ns  her  brother;  and  wheii 
he  enlcred  the  palaces  of  the  Tuilcrle*  or 
of  St.  Cloud,  lie  was  received  with  open 
arnia  and  the  most  BfTcctronnte  welcomes- 
At  the  court  there  wax  even  a  liitle  jetilou«y 
felt  rottpecline:  him;  and  some  of  the  old 
heads  "  hoped  he  wotild  be  prepared  lo 
meet  the  coming  storm,  and  would  no) 
thriiik  at  the  moment  of  the  contjicl." 
They  meant  more  than  was  cxprestced  when 
they  said  this.  Tkt^  were  prepared  lo  play 
*'alIor  nothing"  with  their  pditiciil  eovps 
d'etat^  and  they  apprehended,  most  correct- 
ly, thai  Bcrryer  wn«  not  prepared  for  anv 
such  measures-  They  relied  on  the  con- 
qucror'a  sword  of  Bourmont.  niu)  hoped 
thnt  his  tnumphB  in  Algiers  would  either 
induce  the  Chntubcr  to  become  moderate, 
or  would  lead  the  king  to  yield  to  the  Koli 
citations  of  the  Polignsc  miniKiry.  "  \Vc 
have  had  enough  of  the  Charter,"  was  their 
cry  ;  "  let  us  now  call  for  a  monarchy,  and 
dash  from  us  thcKC  repubticnn  traitors." 
Alas  I  this  language  was  too  inviting,  too 
templing,  for  an  old  man,  and  a  flattered 
monarch,  to  fejert ;  and  the  ordinances  of 
July  1830  made  their  appearance  ! 

These  ordinances  ciime  like  a  thunder- 
bolt to  Berryer.  Of  course  he  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  rumors  of  the  couri,  and  wa^ 
aware  that  the  mirj«iers  of  Charles  X. 
would  be  in  a  decided  minority  in  the  new> 
ly  elected  Chamber  |  but  his  project  was  to 
defeat  an  unconstitutional  faction  by  con- 
stitationnl  means,  and  lo  convince  the  coun- 
try by  facts,  that  nothing  but  legality  wa- 
proposed  or  intended.  Sotbnt  Berryer  was 
nor  made  acquainted  wlih  the  t^cr^f  of  Prince 
Polignac,  t!iat  secret  being  to  get  rid  of  the 
Charter  by  a  side  wiod,  and  to  restore,  ati 
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far  OS  might  be,  the  old'royaliy  of  ni 
To  cfTcci  this,  France  must  have  as  mut 
unlearned  the  hintory  of  half  a  centur)' 
had  Dc  Poliirnac  himself;  and  all  the  col 
quests  which  dcniocracy  had  mode   mnl 
have    been    abandoned    by  ihnse  who  o| 
rained   them.     This  was   impossible!    yt 
impossible  aa  it  was,  the  work  was  aiicmi 
ed  ;  and  five  days  afterwards   the   throi 
was    vacant ;    the   populace   lived    in    il 
palaces;    the    princes    wandered    tlirou| 
Normandy  to  the  coast  and  lo  exile;  »i 
the  principal  actor,  the  then  late  prime  mil 
ister  of  France,  endeavored  to  secrete  hit 
«elf  from  arrest  nnd  vengeance,  by  ndoptii 
the  costume,  habits,  and  even  idiom,  of] 
common  domestic. 

The  ne.tt  time  I  saw  Berr>'er  he  1ook4 
seven   years  older.      His  face  \vn»   full 
sorrow.     He  was  proceedm?  with   Imrrtl 
Hieps  TO  the  Chamber  of  Deputies-     U 
itiepally   convened     by    public    clamor 
make  a  king,  found  a  dynasty,  and   votsl 
constitution  !    As  be  crossed  over  the  Pn 
Louis  XVI.  he  was  recognised  by  the  pe^ 
pie,  and  the  mob  shouted  '^  I'ite  la  Chattei 
''Which  Charter!"   asked   Berryer,   m( 
good-humoredly,  "the  one  that  you   hi 
destroyed,  or  the  one  we  are  to  make' 
Those  who    surrounded    him    smiled,  al 
cried,    *'  Vive   Berryer  !"     He   bustled 
and  gained  that  hall  where  so  many  de< 
had  b?pn  done  of  which  history  has,  ii 
witl  speak,  to  the  very  end  of  time.     Wl 
he  entered  the  Chamber  there  wtis  reived] 
buzz  of  satisfaction,  and  yet  n  movement^ 
surprise.      Where  were   the  450  deputij 
who  had  been  elected  by  France  to  aiii 
to  and  wnich  over  her  iniere^is  \    The  V^i 
'ttist  parly,  composed   of  nearly  '300, 
Hed  to  the  dejiartmente,  rushed  to  Belgii 
Switzerland,  orGcrmany,  or  were  Iiiddeal 
in  relreots  from  what  ihey  most  npprehei 
ed — the  violence  uf  ihe  mob  I     The  hisii 
ofthe  first  revolution  had  undoubtedlymi 
very  vivid  and  pertnanenl  itiipre»«iuns 
■ill  Royalist  minds.  Few  families  there  wi 
who  could  not  recall  some  pcenes  or»trac] 
in  which  themselves,  or  their  parent*, 
been  the  sufferers;  and  it  most  not  cicl 
surpri&e  ihai  personal  courage,  in  many 
stances,  fuiled   in  these  momenta  of  !■ 
and  of  popular  insurrection.    And  yet,  a/ 
making  every  allowance  for  the  feara  of  i 
aged,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  mere  lui 
of  case  nnd  of  worldly  amusement*  and 
ioymenti,  it  is  a  diftgrnccftil  fact  that,  wl 
the  throne  of  ages  had  lo  he  defended, 
rights   of    the   Duke   of    Bordnauz   lo 
hroiigbi  forward  and  enforced,  and  the 
justice  uf  viiitiag  (he  sin*  or  the  crrorsj 
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Rt)  aged  grnnrlfnihcr  on  a  youthful  grand* 
•on,  liad  to  be  denotinced,  Berryer  wan  ibe 
only  deputy  of  at!  the  200  who  haJ,  bul  n 
few  days  before,  surrounded,  conned,  Hnt- 
tered  Charles  X.,  and  vowed  eternut  dc- 
rotedneAs  to  himnelf,  his  cause,  his  princi- 
ples, and  his  mouarehy,  who  dared  lo  fiK- 
eend  ihe  tribune,  and  plrad  fur  these  wiih 
all  the  eneriry  of  an  intrepid  heart,  and  all 
the  gratitude  of  a  faithful  ihoiif^h  independ- 
ent servant,  nnd  with  all  the  conviction  of 
o  man  who  believed  there  was  noihin^  for 
France  between  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  and  anarchy. 

This  was  the  noblest  period  of  a  life  hiih- 
erlo  devoted  lu  the  defence  of  true  Conser* 
vative  p'ineiples.  What  cnrcd  he  fur  the 
aeowl  of  the  Hepubliran  party;  for  the  in- 
lerruptinns  of  some,  and  the  death-like  si- 
lence o(  others  ;  for  exclamations  of  astun- 
ishmeni  (it  his  boldness — not  lo  soy  inso- 
lence (at  least,  in  their  opinion) ;  nnd  what 
cared  he  fur  the  hooting  or  bowlings  of  the 
mob  wiibont,  triumphinc,  as  it  did,  over  the 
reinnnril<  of  its  barricades  and  its  desecra- 
tions 1  \a!  the  roaring  uf  the  wind,  or  the 
screeching-  of  the  night-bird,  were  not  less 
matters  of  indifference  lo  Berrjer,  than 
were  the  tiMniiliuoupasscmblinnrs  and  thrents 
of  the  unchained  populncc  of  Parts.  And 
why  \  Because,  what  he  said,  he  believed  ; 
■  nd  the  cause  he  advneated  was  one  of 
righi.of  justice,  and  of  true  freedom.  How 
ofien,  during  ibe  debates  which  took  place 
ID  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  the  re- 
marUable  days  which  followed  the  revolu- 
tionary muvement  of  1S30,  did  Berryer  as- 
cend the  tribune,  protest  a^ninst  the  ille^ral- 
ily  of  their  proceedings,  tell  them,  "  In  the 
face  of  France  and  of  the  world,  that  thej 
had  not  received  «  mnndnie  lo  malic  a  Ling, 
mnd  to  vote  a  con«tit>itinn{'*  and  whilst  the 
impatient  Centres  said.  " 'Tis  enough!  'li*. 
enoiijfh!  'ITtere  is  no  time  for  delay!  The 
country  demands  a  ennchmion,"  he  would 
Bgotn  rush  to  the  tribune  and  implore  the 
majority  in  who«c  power,  for  the  moment, 
Che  destinies  n(  France  were  placed,  lo  con- 
sider ihe  awful  responsibility  they  had  ta- 
ken upon  ihrmKelves,  and  what  siiecoedin^ 
generations  would  record  of  their  hiisty  and 
premature  proreedings.  The  Post  with  it*- 
eicpcrii-nce  i  the  Freseni  with  its  divisions: 
and  the  Future  with  its  dark,  Itiwurinp 
clouds,  were  all  av.iilahle  to  his  arguineni. 
and  M-cre  aU  brouifhi  to  bear,  by  him,  on  the 
questions  under  diRcussinn- 

The  position  of  Berryer  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  no  ordinary  clisracicr.  fur  it  was  one 
of  chivalry,  since  he  defended  the  eaiice  "( 
to  whom  Chateaubriand  after- 
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wards  aaid,  "Jfa<famr/  votrt  fh  e»t  man 
Roi  r'  and  it  woa  one  of  loyalty,  for  Berrj'cr 
had  sworn  allcprance  to  the  t-idosi  branch  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  he  kept  his  oath 
sacred  to  the  last.  And  it  was  one  of  great 
trial  for  monarchical  principles,  since  some 
cried,  "  Vive  la  HtjiuUiqut  /'*  others,  **  Vivt 
JVapoleon  //. /"  and  others,  "  Vive  le  Due 
ffOr/eana  !"  whilst  none  but  the  Vendeani 
and  the  Cbonans  dnrcd  to  cry,  '*  Vive  Henri 
y. !  *  so  that  Berryer  stood  alone  ;  and  those 
who  ordinarily  voted  and  acted  wiih  him 
bad  retired  far,  far  away,  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  of  conflici,  and  confined  ihenn- 
aetres  lo  silent  adiniratioo  of  his  courage 
and  his  daring. 

There  arc  many  who  ore  of  opinion  that 
had  he  nut  stood  alone^  the  mftjorily  of  the 
Chamber,  aided  by  popular  clamor  and  re- 
volt, %vou)d  have  expelled  him,  and  all  who 
thought  and  acted  with  him,  from  the  house. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible;  for  Berryer 
wns  looked  upon  by  nil  parties  as  a  chival- 
rous ktti^iht,  who  was  entitled  loprotertion, 
if  not  to  sympathy — to  admiration,  if  not 
to  love.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  when  the 
cries  of  the  mobs  from  without  were  heard 
of  "Give  us  a  charter!"  "fJive  us  a  gov- 
ernment!" the  limid  portion  of  the  Liberal 
Deputies  became  impatient  to  Icrniinate  all 
preliminary  debnies,  nnd  at  nnre  to  come  lo 
some  one  penop.il  and  sweeping  vote  by 
which  all  might  be  decided,  and  doubt  no 
lunger  exist  as  to  the  6«nl  result.  "We 
have  had  enough  of  these  interruptions," 
cried  some.  '*  The  old  dynasty  has  been 
heard  and  is  condpinned,"  ejaculated  oih> 
er«;nnd.  but  for  Berryer,  who  continued  to 
plead,  to  reason,  10  denounce,  many  a  time 
would  the  demand  "M  jSni*V  have  been 
cnniplied  with.  Bul  ihoufih  he  slood  nlone, 
he  was  not  helpless.  Mnny  an  act  uf  injus- 
tice he  averted  !  Mony  a  monstrous  propo- 
siiion  he  caused  lo  be  rejected  ur  postpon- 
ed !  He  knew  thai  France  when  no  lonper 
under  the  influence  of  excitement,  passion^ 
and  revenge,  would  think  and  act  very  dlf* 
ferenily,  and  would  de»ire  that  oiher  ar- 
ranfrcments  had  been  inadei  nnd  therefnre, 
to  the  last,  he  maintained  his  ground,  and 
fought  gloriously  in  the  breach.  At  ihe  end 
of  each  day  of  conOiri,  he  retired  to  his 
home  to  gniber  new  strength  for  the  coming 
conieHt,  and  to  prepare  for  the  stnrmingt 
nnd  howliuga  of  the  ensuing  morn.  But 
where  were  those  "familiar  friends."  those 
''kindred  spirits,"  tho«e  ** devoted  coadju- 
tor a,"  who  had  been  returned  hyiheKo_\nl- 
ist  electors  of  Fruncc  lo  stand  by  the  throne, 
and  by  the  old  principles  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  and  peerage  1  They  were  not!< 
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their  progenitors,  if, /or  ihc  mere  wibr  of 
pcrsutiiil  0^96  nnd  rreeilotn  from  nnnoyance. 
ibey  slitHild  le^tve  priiic*i(>lc«  lo  lltrir  foip, 
and  caiiKRnt  to  be  invulved  in  one  g^enerii> 
niin ;  nnd  then,  finnlly.  rising  nl  every  new 
prnpn^ii  inn  lo  grenier  Iteigliix  of  cloqnriiCf- 
■nd  of  fcelitif,  ItDtv  ^reiit  n  ne{;Ieef  it  n'otilft 
shntv  of  III!  that  n*a^  pntriatir,  philanihru* 
pic.  and  murni.  Tor  ihe  Ilnyalistft  of  Franct 
10  place  *o  little  cnntidenec  in  (hose  prem 
■nd  eierim)  principles  of  divine  pnvern- 
roent,  n^  wholly  lo  Rbanclun  the  diieciion  ol 
the  Biaic  to  thi>se  in  wjuc-h  (bey  cuulJ  nit' 
place  any  confidence,  anil  for  whom  ihey 
could  not  have  any  one  posxible  symtMiby. 

The  old  Royalist  listened  with  more  than 
■tteotioii,  —  ivtth  rnpliire  ;  but  his  courvr 
he  eunid  not,  i>r  woulil  not,  then  alter.  Hi^ 
pnrse  was  placed  at  ihe  control  of  the  Roy- 
■litit  commiilee,  and  he  aftcrwunU  juine<' 
iheif  rniiks;  but,  for  ibe  time  boiner,  he 
felt  hiinietf  called  on  to  return  to  seclitsioi- 
and  lhoiighlfuhie«s.  I  am  disposed  tt< 
think  that  even  De  Lamartinc  was  of  thn' 
opinion.  He  would  not,  for  the  time,  re- 
turn to  Prnroe.  M.  de  Villfle,  ihst  sound- 
cAt  of  all  RoyalialB,  if  any  c»n  be  soiindei 
thui  Berryer,  condemned  himself  alvo  tu 
iaololion  ;  and,  fur  nearly  ten  years  of  hii- 
life,  he  "looked  tbroutrb  the  lonp-holet  o( 
retreat,^'  and  mourned  over  the  pant  ;  ami 
was  only  curioua  for  the  fnture.  Not  m- 
Laiirentii',  the  Diike  dc  Pitz-Jiimes,  fit 
Ijenoude,  or  De  Valmy.  They,  with  a  few 
othcro,  formed,  n-iih  Berryer  at  their  head 
and  Chateaubriand  as  nn  obacrvnnt  by- 
stander, the  nucleus  of  that  royalitt  pnrij 
which  now  occupies  an  important  poKiti.iti 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  are  uidJn; 
m  the  overthrow  r»f  wruny,  nnd  in  the  sup- 
port of  right  nieasnrc,  by  tronnferrinp  it? 
vutea  to  this  side,  or  to  thiil,  according  at 
duty  and  pntrioiixm,  principle  nnd  wisdom, 
shall  dictate  Dut  for  ilerryer,  there  wuuh: 
have  been  now  no  Royalist  party  in  tht 
Chamber;  nnd  ihechillren  of  IH3:)  woiih: 
hat-e  asked  in  IH4^!),  '*And  who  are  tin 
Kitynlists  V*  They  are  well  known  now, 
fur  their  compactness,  their  discipline,  iheii 
decision. 

The  great  delight  of  Berryer  is  the  soci- 
ety of  inlenle  I  and  remnrknble  women. — 
He  is  by  no  mcnn«  inditlercnl  to  their  per- 
sonal ehnrins,  and  is  n  great  admirer  ol 
beauty;  but  he  is  most  captivating  when 
surrounded  hy  women  of  hnut  ton,  of  din- 
tinguished  minds,  of  wit,  humor,  and  finesse. 
Then  it  is  that,  opening  the  floodijatea  of 
his  well-stored,  and  yet  poetic  and  irnngin- 
ative,  mind,  he  jyivcs  vent  to  all  his  elu- 
tueace,  playfulness,  genius,  and  pathoa. — 


His  eloquence  is  easy,  flowing,  and  natural, 
bill  bin  pifwcrs  of  convcr»nliOn  ore  so  won- 
lierfiil.  that,  wholly  without  iniendliig  il,  ho 
(th-inrbs  you.  If  you  try  to  resist  hiii>.  and 
to  get  up  D  counter-conversaiion,  or  on  op> 
posiiiim  to  U'\i  views  and  opinions,  ynu  nre 
>nnn  overcome,  in  fspile  of  yoorficif,  nnd 
yuu  llnd  that  5^00  also  nre  one  of  his  inout 
eiiirar.ccJ  IJ^iicncrs.  Uerryer  Iras  also  the 
aiUntitage  of  l>eiiig  a  gentleman  and  a 
Kcholar,  as  well  as  an  orator  and  a  states- 
man, a  plender  and  u  patriot.  This  is  n-A 
iiften  the  case  with  the  men  of  the  French 
Liberal  party.  One  of  tbo»e  who  most 
-ened,  in  the  later  yciirs  of  his  lift*,  his  day 
and  generation,  was,  most  iindoubicdiy, 
Caximir  Pcricr.  He  placed  his  giant  hand 
lilt  the  heart  of  reekltt^s  rfcmoi-racy,  and 
t.irc  it  from  its  system.  Bin  Perier  wis 
neither  b  gentleman  nor  a  scholar,  '{"he 
forms  nnd  usages  of  high  nod  classic  life 
\vere  unknown  to  him  ;  thus,  whilst  he 
comprehended  his  duties  and  knew  how  to 
i>erform  them,  when  he  conversed  with 
Count  d^Appony.  and  sought,  with  him.  to 
render  the  new  Kririch  dynasty  acceptable, 
if  not  pleasing,  to  Europe  and  the  world,  he 
must  always  hnve  felt  ihnt  he  was  aciiizen- 
diplomaiiiit,  and  was  awkward  in  the  best 
'<aliH>ns  of  Paris  nnd  at  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries.  He  was  not  merely  bluni,  he 
•vus  rude,  and  even  conrsr  ;  though  loyal, 
lingtvtn  in-led,  nnd  si  might  •fur  ward.  Itut 
Herryer  in  ihe  charm  of  every  society  into 
which  he  enters;  nnd  whether  he  speaks  to 
1  monarch,  a  servant,  or  a  beggar,  he  is 
first,  and  above  all,  a  gentleman. 

But  Berryer  is  comparaiivi-ly  poor  t  How 
is  ihisi  Is  it  his  own  faults  Certainly 
not.  If  the  Revnluiion  of  1830  had  not  la- 
'<eM  place,  he  might  have  become  a  little 
Cra>8uR.  All  was  open  to  him.  He  might 
>iave  remained  an  advocate  and  deputy, 
with  one  of  the  lorpesl  cUtntelhs  in  I'oris, 
iir  he  might  hnve  been  procarrur  du  roi,  or 
■riiitisier  of  justice,  or,  doubtlei^B,  in  time, 
even  president  of  the  council  and  prime- 
minister  of  France.  But  the  Revolution  put 
an  end  to  all  these  hopes  and  proHpecls. — 
I'he  new  government  and  the  ncwdynaKty, 
of  courno,  addressed  themselves  lo  those 
who  supported,  not  lo  those  who  opposed 
them;  and  to  bo  just  to  them  both,  it  must 
he  admitted  that  the  Orleans  dynasty  has 
amply  and  even  mognilicenily  rewarded  nil 
who  have  defended  it.  Berryer,  by  his 
mnnly  eloquence  and  courageous  conduct, 
during  the  discussion  of  what  should  con- 
stitute the  new  order  of  things  in  France, 
had  made  himself  "//«c"  clismpion  of  ibe 
Royalist  party,  and  from  that  position  b« 
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could  not  recede.  All  his  lime  wa»  ab- 
lorbci)  ciiher  in  the  Chamber  of  D^puiiett 
or  ot  the  cuurts  of  law,  in  gratuitously  de- 
fending such  Icgtlimisls  ns  were  arrested 
arid  tried  for  giving  liileranve  to  ihcir  po- 
litical opinions;  or  in  corrcfipondencc  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  cx-royBJ  fami- 
ly ;  or  in  the  orrnngerneot  mid  new  orynni- 
zaliuii  of  the  Rnyali<^t  pnrty,  ito  that  Ins 
Urge  practice  as  n,  barrister  become  ne- 
glected ;  nnd  Berryer'»  immediate  frieodii 
were  tompcllcd  In  appeal  to  that  pnrty 
whom  he  served  with  such  honor,  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  genius,  for  the  means  u(  his  sup- 
port. That  [mrty  spoiitiineoiitfly  and  grace- 
fully  responded  to  such  nn  appeal.  They 
knew  that  the  fuicritices  he  had  made  for 
them,  a&  a  pariy,  had  been  unlimited,  nnd 
the  subscription  was  worthy  of  the  ucca- 
sion.  Besides  wlileh,  certain  wealthy  com- 
moners and  peers  placed  their  names  for  a 
certain  cum  per  annum,  and  the  difTiciiltics 
ill  which  Berryer  bad  placed  himNcIf  were 
met.  For  many  years,  however,  his  una- 
voidable expenses,  as  the  head  of  the  Roy- 
alist party,  were  greater  than  his  income, 
and  another  appeiil  was  uiudc,  which  was  as 
succcBsfiil  ns  the  one  which  preceded  it. — 
Since  that  period  this  distinguished  man 
has  partially  returned  to  bis  professional 
duties,  and  men  of  all  political  opinions  are 
delighted  lo  avail  themselves  of  his  pro- 
digious talents,  when  the  causes  they  have 
to  commit  to  his  core  ore  not  connected 
with  thai  thorny  and  most  difficult  of  sub- 
jects— parly  politics. 

Poor  Berryer !  He  haa  jusi  lost  hia  wife 
in  the  prime  of  her  days,  in  the  moral  splen- 
dor of  a  life  distinguished  by  every  cbann, 
grace,  and  virtue.  Amiable,  culiivatcd, 
highly  accomplished,  benevolent  and  pious, 
he  liiid  in  her  a  companion  worthy  of  his 
graver  as  well  as  of  his  lighter  hours.  To 
her  be  was  devotedly  attached  ;  and  in  him 
she  saw  her  friend,  her  lover,  ber  counsel- 
lor, her  busbdnd.  These  are  the  separations 
which  remind  us  of  the  sojourning,  ihe 
wandering,  the  uncertain  and  variable  char- 
acter of  our  passage  through  this  world. 
Apparently  formed  for  each  other  by  tastes, 
associations,  pursuits,  and  principles,  and 
united  by  ties  which  all  who  knew  ihetn  de- 
sired should  be  indissoluble,  it  hath  so  oc- 
curred that  the  links  in  this  family  chain, 
so  golden  and  so  beautiful,  should  he  snap- 
ped asunder,  and  that  France^a  greatest 
orator  should  be  plunged  into  grief  and 
mourning*  Such  is  the  lot  of  our  poor  hu- 
manity !  Vol  we  speak  of  the  future,  as  if 
it  were  our  own  t 

Berryer  is  alill  eurrounded  by  frienda^ 


wholove,  admire,  cherish, hallow  him.  Tt 
know  the  inlegrily  of  his  purpose,  the  dM 
iitterestcdness  of  bis  conduct,  the  ohjccis  vf 
his  life  ;  and  whiUt'-nll  of  these  cannot 
inspire  in  them  an  ndmiratlun  for  Ins  mo^ 
nnd  polirical  chnrarter,  they  ore  pergonal 
attached  lo  him  for  bis  blandnevs,  suatil^ 
heartfutness.  and  generosity.     IJie  heart) 
as  capacious  ns  hi^  mind,  ond,  without 
reptiuti,  all  who  know  him  love  him. 

in  those  private  circles  where  all  is 
and  all  is  raid,  »'in»  pfur  tt  Sana  repn 
is  sumciimes  whispered  that  be  is  loo 
ernus,  baa  more  ol  geniua  than  of  rocai 
sense,  and  is  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  fam! 
sulRciently   oticniive    "  lo    tlie    one   il 
needful."     That  one  thing  needful^  be  tt 
membered,  is — gold  !     But  that  ia  ntf 
opinion  of  Berryer  bimsclf.     He   does 
desire  to  be  ricli,^ — be  never  did.    He  i* 
ambitious  of  wealth  or  of  place;  but  h»J 
of  doing  good,  and   in   ibia  respect  he 
largely    gratified.     Oh,    hnw    innny    pc 
helpleGs,  unforturoie  beings  be  haa  pli 
for  during  the  last  twelve  years,  who, 
their  unwise  and  impetuous  conduct, 
exposed  ihemsetves  in  momenta  of  ine 
rection  and  rebellion  to  the  just  vrngei 
of  outraged   laws!     Hoiv,   with   hia  syi 
song,  with  his  magnificent  appeal*,  bis 
luunding  and  touching  eloquence,   be 
riveted  boib  judges  nnd  jurymen,  and 
tortcd,  in  spite  of  evidence,  but  as  &o 
homaires  lo  mercy,  verdicts  of  acquilti 
And  then  when  the  courts  of  law  bare  rm 
with  the  applauses  of  an  enchanted  and  ci 
tivated  audience,  he  hasquivily  witbdrai 
from  the   scene  of  bis  triumphs,  plano^ 
tome  new  cour!>e  of  usefulness  to  the 
fortunate,  and  opened  up  new  channels  f^ 
the  relief  of  ihot^e  who,  though  ncquiiti 
liad  been  ruined  by  months  of  painful  al 
desolating  imprisonment. 

I  have  beard  il  sometimes  alleged  ngati 
Berryer  thai  he  does  noi  confine  himself) 
pleading   for    the    Hoynlisis    when    unc 
charges  of  a  political  churacicr,  but  that 
will  also  exert  all  the  mitgical  influence 
possesses  over  ibe  court  and   the  jury 
hchalf  of  Nnpnlconisls,  and  even  of  Hepii 
licans.  Now  this  charge,  when  thus  slalt 
appears  to  be  a  grave  one,  but  when  et 
mined,  will  bo  found  lo  redound  grcally 
his  honor.     When  Berryer  pleads  for  m 
alisis,  he  does  so  as  a  political  partisan, 
rather  as  the  chief  of  his  parly.     And  lb 
it  is  that  he  asks  the  jurymen   whether 
this  confusion,  all  this  contradictinn,  all  ttif 
anarchy,  is  not  the  result  of  the  spread 
those   principles  which  ihc  Kevoluiion 
July    1830  eaiablished,    eountenancnl. 


coDftrrned  1     And  then  he  aslfB  for  an  oc- 
iqoittal.     When   Berrycr   pU-ads  for  Napo< 
[leonisls  and  fur  iJe[iiibltr:nnK,  tic  dot's  so  an 
blirriftler,  ««  an  advocnte,  reioined  and 
I  paid  as  any  connsellur  in  England  would 
[DC  on  a  similar  vccssion.     It  is  the  lawyer, 
ind  nut  the  polilician,  who  i«  heard.     Biil 
'cvea  iht^o.  never  forgetting  his  own  prinri- 
^ptes  aud  those  of  his  pnrty,  he  adds,  that 
Mii*  clieni*  are  simply  carrying  otit,  and  cnr- 
'•Tyins'  on  those  principles^  ol  popular  sove- 
reignty whivh  cunsiitutc  the   basiit  o(  the 
ipreseut  government,  nnd  that  if  any  persons 
i  are  tu  he  bluuicd  It  i»  tho6e  who  fir^t  lutiglii 
[)ie   NspoleonidtD  and   the  Repnblicnns  to 
ftrvl  tlial  it  was  lawful,  nay,  even   praise- 
worthy, to  rebel  aguin^t  un  existing  povcrn- 
moDt  and  exivling  inetitutions,  "La  rtvolu 
icf/  jamais  permine,^'    is  the  motto  of  thia 
^grent  or:ilor  and  statesman  ;  and  he  enforcea 
that  doctrine  not  only  in  bis  speeches  but 
'by  every  act  of  his  life. 

I  have  seen  and  known  Berryer  in  mo- 
ments of  great  excitement,  imnienfic  public 
'ditliculiy,  and  considerable  pcrsfuml  cntbar- 
ra&Bmcni.  I  have  seen  him  riiith  to  La  Ven- 
diro  to  save  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  il"  it  were 
'poMibta,  from  the  couiiscU  of  unwise,  ra»h, 
■ad  dangerous  men.  1  have  seen  him  plead 
at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  for  the 
mitfi  iiftfariutiBie  of  men,  and  the  most  in- 
I  efficient  of  ministers.  I  have  seen  him  con- 
!  jorc  bis  own  party  nut  to  commit  suicide, 
cither  by  its  exultation  or  its  depression.  1 
have  seen  him  attacit,  at  the  tribune  of  the 
nalion,  the  foreign  policy  of  a  ministry,  and 
overthrow  it.  1  huveseen  immense  assem- 
blies vC  depiilie»  nnd  of  the  public  hnn^ 
with  palpitatini;  interest  on  every  w*ord  ut- 
tered by  Ilia  lips,  Dtid  on  ahnost  every  ca- 
dence of  his  voice,  big  as  they  were  with 
the  fiiie  of  whule  Kystcms,  as  well  ns  with 
the  dcBlinii'B  of  ciibiiicta.  I  have  f-een  him 
grapple  with  the  grciii  urulors  ul*  the  house, 
and  one  ofter  the  other  nveribrow  them.  I 
have  fret-'U  little  Thit-rs  ngonize  to  nttnck 
him,  but  so  writhe  beneath  bis  eloquent 
philippics  as  almost  to  vow  he  would  neicr 
apeak  more  in  his  presence.  I  linre  seen 
many  n  sort  of  JulUatc  sung  or  danced, 
roared  or  ftcreamed  by  all  partier,  when 
every  man  furgettiiig  that  he  was  of  nny 
party  but  thai  of  the  nation,  has  joined  in 
the  chant  of  triumph  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  motit  wondrous  harangues.  And  yet  1 
have  never  seen  him  hcclur,  look  vain, 
smile  with  Miisfaclion  at  his  own  conquests, 
or  turn  petulant  or  hasty  away  from  the 
veriest  inferior  tu  him  in  attainments  or  in- 
fluence- He  is  always  the  same  ;  the  same 
c,  flowery,  broad,  luxuriat 
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river ;  carrying  on  its  bosom  a  moral  can- 
vass spread  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
dnd  directed  to  a  port  of  ealmuevs,  difinity, 
nd  security.  1  he  grandeur  and  ihe  (rreBt- 
ness  of  his  country;  the  union  of  all  her 
4uns  in  a  cooimon  and  national  fraternity  ; 
and  the  advancement  uf  moral  truth,  har- 
mony, and  virtue,  nrc  the  grand  objects  of 
his  life  i  and  he  seeks  to  accomplish  tbem 
by  means  which  nre  worthy  of  the  ends  he 
proposes  to  nttsin. 

'Ihis  humble  tribute  to  his  worth  is  writ- 
ten by  "one  who  has  u  good  memory," 
'ind  wlioi^e  memory  i&aereeul>ly  stored  with 
recoilcctinns  of  this  disiinguiehed  being. 
Long  may  he  live !  May  the  sorrows  which 
now  i<hitdc  his  path  ripen  his  virtues,  and 
mature  his  excellencies  !  May  all  who  are 
dear  to  him  long  enjoy  the  delights  of  his 
society,  and  the  iiiiid  and  beneficent  friend- 
ship uf  his  heart  t  And  should  these  lines 
cross  his  path,  may  he  remember  that  V.w- 
elish  Protestant  Conservatives  can  estimate 
tiis  usefulness,  sympathize  with  his  Inburs, 
and  desire  his  success  ! 


GflZOT- 

The  first  lime  ]  saw  Guizot  it  was  after 
his  suspension  as  Prufessor  of  Ilistorv  at 
I  he  Sorbonne.  Those  who  now  co!)  him  a 
■'  doctrinaire^''  a  "  refufftt  at  Grand"  an 
*^  eilccfic"  u  juste-militu"  man,  and  a  "trai- 
tor tu  Pronce  from  a  preference  for  t^ngljsh 
interests,"  were  then  vehement  in  his  praise 
itnd  industrious  iti  his  commendation!  It 
ivns  then  the  fashion  to  rail  nt,  or  lo  con- 
leinn,  the  Rctitoralion.  AH  that  tV  did  was 
pronounced  to  be  jesaitical,  anti-natjonal, 
iind  upj)0»ed  tu  Prvnch  dignity  and  to  ihe 
4yin|)athies  of  the  people.  Guizot  wns  stand- 
ing the  centre  of  a  group  of  student!).  Some 
wore  admiring  him,  others  were  qucsiion- 
ing  him  in  surprcKsed  tones,  but  still  in 
words  of  wrath,  nt  the  government;  whilst 
he,  ns  ever,  was  inculcating  suhniitisiun, 
quietness,  and  order.  This  has  been  the  in- 
variable cotirve  of  his  life.  He  has  esseo- 
tintly  n  parliamentary  mind.  He  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  union 
of  king,  lords,  nnd  c(imrnon!>,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government,  suited  to  that  age  and 
consliluliun  of  society  in  which  we  live, 
ihni  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  diffi- 
culties might  be  solved,  an<l  all  perplexities 
met,  by  carrying  into  full  operation  ihe 
maxims  and  philosophy  of  represcntutive 
insiiiution<<.  Thun  when  he  apprehended 
([  think  unjustly)  that  the  Prince  de  Pulig- 
nac  and  his'coadjuturs  hod  the  intention  of 
levying  taxes  without  iheic  bevn^v<hi.ftdts^ 
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ihe  OiamWrit,  h»  nasislcd  in  forrrinfr  tfir 
locicty  "  AicIl*  loi,  pi  \v  del  C  ttidcm."  Tin- 
locirty  n-ns  to  n|ipeNl  lo  llio  rntirix  o[  Imv. 
lo  cnrry  up  nppr'aU  from  inferitir  cnnrtfi  to 
that  nf  cBssnliun,  nn<I.  \n  one  word,  to  resort 
lo  iH  ncces»nry  meustire*)  lo  drrcrid  ilin5p 
who«e  giKxls  or  pcmnnf  RtKiuM  be  teized  fot 
rpfii^tng'  to  nay  taxes  arbitrarily  and  unjust- 
ly levied,  now  though  )  lliitik  nnd  fcrcl 
most  strongly,  thnt  even  the  nrditinrtres  of 
Chnrlc*  X.  in  IK30  would  not  have  wnrraiit- 
rd  M.  Guiint  in  the  holief  he  apnrarcd  ti> 
CDteriuiri  rcKpectin^  an  imentinn  illccnlly  ir< 
Irvy  tases  without  (he  asarnt  of  the  Chnm 
b<*r«,  yd  the  ntensurc  he  rcanned  to,  enlcr- 
Ininina  mrh  o  belief,  wns  one  perfcnly  free 
from  ony  irnputntion  of  I'iolenec  or  iHepiili- 
ty.  In  one  »vord,  it  ivn«  not  rc>'"tu>ionarj- 
Till*  isfiiippiiiitiicof  ilmt  p«rt  of  M.O'iizoiV 
condnrl  which  preceded  ibe  Revulunon  ol 
1830.  M.  Uutiot  Mw  inthechurierof  I8H. 
orAnied  by  Loiila  XVIIt.,  lite  foLiidniion  foi 
n  repre«rnlolive  govrrntnent;  to  that  ht 
adhered.  When  Napoleon  Biionnpnrle  brnkr 
W\a  parolt  and  returned  to  Poris,  M.  Giiizui 
relrealed  to  Ghent,  brran>c  he  lorett  noi 
dcspotiftm,  bill  roiiHritiirional  liberty.  Whri 
Rl.  Giiizut  iniighi  history  at  ilie  Sorbonne. 
he  did  to  with  conaliiutional  ronvlclioti», 
and  ns  n  friend  of  a  mixed  ('"''cnmcn'. 
When  llie  Je»uiis  siici-eedi-d  in  ntiarkinj 
him  ns  n  ProU-f>tnni,  he  tviibdrew  to  tiiii  nin- 
dies  ;  never  plaited  agninsi  his  Lin^  nr  lltt 
Chiirter,  nnd  whr  no  pnrly  to  revolutionnrii 
socirtipi),  or  lo  serrel  ninnrcurres  •|tftin»< 
ihc  dynasty,  or  in  favor  nf  other,  ilion^l 
di"l>tni  coiiihinaiioti«.  When  ihe  Poligniv 
cobinct  was  formed,  he  wns  one  of  thosi 
who  believed  that  it  mmt  resort  to  ccvp* 
iTcttr/,  or  be  short-lived  snd  traniiieni.  Hi 
rciitconcd  qs  ToIIowf.  1'he  (lumber  oi 
Deputies  is  opposed  to  the  prtnec  and  hit 
co-ininisterii ;  the  elertnrs  arc  oven  mori 
opposed  ihnn  the  deputies  ;  the  oflener  thi 
Chiioihcr  i»  dissolved,  and  the  more  frr' 
qticntly  sppenis  are  mode  to  the  eteriorti' 
body,  the:.'rentcr  ivillbetbe  niimLer  of  thos< 
who  will  he  returned  to  oppose  the  cnbinei  \ 
if  the  ministry  will  not  yield  to  nddre««cs  m 
Id  proietis,  this  mdjoriiy  in  the  Clinmbet 
will  refuse  or  reject  the  budget ;  and  ihei 
the  ministry  must  either  rai?e  money,  u  e 
laxett,  or  loans,  or  both,  by  royal  ordinanee. 
or  else  it  must  be  overthrown.  Now  tbi 
point  %vhereon  ninny  differ  wiih  the  rerj 
able  M.  Guizot  is  this,  ihcy  do  not  believe, 
nor  do  I,  thnt  the  Cbember  of  Deputies  ii 
1830  would  have  refuRed  the  budget.  'Ihffj 
would  hnve  done  all  but  lhi»,  but  ihey  wouh' 
never  have  voted  a  rovolution,  And  thus  jus- 
li/ied  coupM  d'ilai.     They  would  have  feit 
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that  il  would  not  hnro  hprn  \\t  ^oreinrefi, 
orihebtn^,  but  then"'»*l»r8  wl,ii  wrulH  lave 
heptin  tt  tevolutinn,  if,  f  rraiirehis  xvt<^*~*if 
had  rho^er.  his  ov  n  ministers,  and  sdtnril 
to  (Imt  chuiee  so  lun^  os  they  nried  If  ^<iI!e, 
they  hud  tcfinied  tie  ways  nnd  mefln' ii  ■'? 
king,  t  iini  as  ronOdent  as  1  nni  of  iii)  ■  mq 
exisience  thnt,  if  Ir^Dlity  had  tren  msio- 
iNJned.Bmild  nnd  concilintinjf  reply  Im 
«iren  to  nn  addpfs  from  the  ChitT'trr  of 
Deputies  to  the  kinp,  and  then  the  lit'ft^t 
presented  to  the  hi-use.  tlal  lie  lt.iii,ri 
would  ndt  have  heen  rejei'ied.  and  tl  ai  Oe 
kinc  and  his  ministers  uould,  tt  ten  il<r  U..''- 
j»et  ttss  vulrd.  have  obtained  liine  li  r  'Ip 
prepntntion  of  legal  and  nnohjectn  [-1  c 
general  meisiires.  Hut,  inctead  of  tbia 
roiirse  britig  tnktn,  Prince  I'olignnc,  nil  ii 
I'aliput  to  i-hi>w  his  xphI,  nnd  to  pivepr 
«*f  his  rpsolu(ron.dif>ot\cd  a  rhnniter  t>liii 
had  been  just  elected,  nnd  nhirhhrm 
refused  lo  mpei  snd  to  liMen  to,  nssitmrdi 
intention  of  refusing  the  budget,  wiikr 
any  real  grounds  for  that  nssutnplior,  at 
resortirg  to  oiie  oriiele  of  the  Chatter  of 
Louis  XV'III.,  overthrew  the  other  nnirlr*. 
nnd  especially  the  liLerly  of  the  pir»*»a 
of  the  ["ersort.  lliusrninc  thr  Keinldlioii 
of  July  :  and  M.  Guixot  entered  once  mart 
<he  arena  of  party,  not  prncinl,  ditrxriina. 
I  hme  said  thus  niuch  of  M.  Guizi>t  and  tka 
Revohiiinn,  ttl  ihe  r[>n>mpiicciiicnl  uf  tl.r»« 
my  louvtnirti  of  this  gr<8t  ttinn,  hersi  *'  U 
•cents  tu  nic  'hot  there  are  several  [-opuUr 
f  rrors  respecting  him,  pencmlly  cnrictn  \t 
ihis  eoimlry  ;  nnd  because  he  tsunen  prais- 
ed for  that  which  in  not  his  merit,  and  os 
the  other  hand  i«  diytrtisted  by  iho^e  «lio, 
if  they  knrtv  him  well,  would  confide  iata' 
rcspcrt  him. 

Well,  then,  when  first  1  saw  M.  Giitmi,  Vt 
was  an  ex-profc»snr  of  hisi<<r)  .  T  I.e  J«  •'  "* 
had  in^innalpd  ihni  he  uoiild  fonteri  - 
"ludenis  to  ProipFinnti*m  ;  and  the 
i>lK  vowed  ht  would  rwaVc  them  all  iiLefi 
Roth  ncciisalionii  ueic  unjui-i,  but  evperi 
y  ihe  foimer.       M.  Guizot  is  a  I'roii-kii 
it  is  irur,  but  of  the  »nnie  sort  of  cahhrv; 
he  lote  Mr.   BcMiam.     Jiiar  as  hetrrodf 
)ihd   jufit   as   ihditi'ercni.     I   need  no  ut. 
proof  of  this  than  his  defenctt  of  the  dogi 
hal  as  "Koni»nir^m  and  rrotrsianti>-m 
lestined    to  live  together  in   France,  ihi 
■nay  just  ac  well  rrinemher  thi<>,  nnd  tak< 
for  granted,  and  so  live  on  good   iei»«| 
civil  neighbors."     Now  this  la  ihc  ProirJ 
Aniifm    of  itidifi'ereiice,  and  nni  itf  ci 
-ion.     If  Luiher  had  thus  n 
have  estohlithed  n  Fn>all,  qui'     ' 
•md  simply  have  declared  tliat  be  »aw  wil 
grief  great  errors  la  tbo  Cburcb  «f  fin 
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■nd  l)ul  really  tie  cotilJ  not  mnnin  connect- 
ed with  il  i  but  hi:  mi^jht  htirc  njilcd,  **  God 
furtiid  Oiot  t  Ktioiild  diniiirb  your  quietness 
or  repoKp,  nrntlrmpn  RnnmniKtA!   let  un  lire 
good  lU'iglihnrs,  I  will  nol  interfere  with  yoii, 
and  j'Ou  iniisi  not  sny  nny  tiling  rc-^pectrnjr 
me;  I  my  uny,iind  you  yoor»;  ench  m«roh- 
ing  to  tiearrn  by  dltfcront  couraes."     Now 
ihif,  [  need   nol  say,  was  just  the  opposite 
coiir»e  to  thot  ptirmied  by  ihe  greit  Keform- 1 
er  in  qiirsiion,  hni  il  is  precisely  the  system  I 
of  M.  Giiixot.     When,  then,  the  prieMs  nnd 
Jesaits,  in  the  rcig^ns  of  Louis  XVIII.  nnd' 
Chnrles  X>,  ratfecied    grent  iipprehen«ion  a% 
to  the  religious  chnracter  nC  the  instruction  ■ 
of  M.  Ouizot,  ihey  proved  Uml  llicy   were' 
essentintly  nnd  wtiatly  ignornnt   of  .il.  Cini-' 
sol's  Prote»t»ntii4m.     Nor  were  they  scnree- 
ly  less  uninformed  ns  (u  his  pulilicnl  creed. 
11"  Lord  iitntiley  and  Sir  Jsmeit  (inihain  orci 
danjierouH  libertilii,  so  ivnn   M.  Guizot  when  | 
first  I  SAW  him, — but  not  otherwise.     ]f  Sir 
Robert  Pc-l  be  a  liberal  nut  to  be  irnsied  by 
cither  church  or  queen,  so  was  iM.  Guizot 

iwhen  I  6rst  snw  him, — but  nut  otherwise. 

jThcir  notions  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  potiti- 

|cal   insiituhtins,  arc  as  siniilnr  as  possible, 
rqutilly  cnligiitcnod  and  pliilusuphical.    But 

klheir  difference  on  religious  matters  is  con- 
kiderabin;  M.  Guizot  being^an  edoeationnl 

[ProlefitHQt   of    the    Unit<irinn    «rhool,   nnd 
quite   of  Pasteur  Cnquerel's  opinion,  who 

f'ba*  adopted  that  of  Pope — 

"  For  niniU'5  t.f  iniili  Ifl  prirHrM  bi|iot»  fifthi. 
Hi9  cut)*!  t>e  wmng  wli'>*e  bTu  U  in  ilta  riglii.'' 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  M.  Guixot*8  reli- 

l^oiis   senltments   hare    uodergono    some 

[chiinge  since  the  lo»s  of  his  beloved,   his 

ilmost  idolized  son,  and  that  his  previous 

lutiiuijinartiin  principles  hiive  been  greatly 

linodihod.     I  was  ax  delighted  to  hcnr,  as  i 

iSm  to  record  this  rumor,   though  1  am  not 

inswcablc  for    its    correctness.     Still    all 

'thai  can  be  said,  good  or  kind,  of  M.  Guixot, 

I  my  mind  and  my  heart  are  equally  desirous 

to  believe. 

1'be  private  circle  of  this  great  man  was 
lilways  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  Paris. 
It  was  there  that  the  slatcMman  and  ihe  po- 
littcian  were  lost  in  the  philosopher  and  the 
I  friend.  Small  were  hia  apartments — far, 
'far  too  stnull  lo  admit  the  crowds  of  Euro- 
pean, us  well  as  of  French,  American,  and 
English  lilcmti,  who  sought  to  claim  the 
honor  of  his  acquainlnnee,  or  who,  having 
made,  were  not  willing  to  lose  it.  On  his 
reception  nights  the  small  street  at  tho  back 
o(  Xhc  •Madtlriiu  in  which  he  resided  was 
crowded  with  carriages,  as  well  as  all  the 
contiguous  streets,  nnd  his  visitors  moved 
more  quickly  from  one  little  room  (o  aa- 
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other  thsn  they  oihcrti'so  would  have  done, 
because  they  felt  that  thry  owed  this  act 
of  courtesy  lo  those  who  came  pressing 
after  them.  If  it  hnd  been  the  drawing-room 
of  a  young  and  tasteful  queen,  or  the  levee 
of  a  popular  and  distinguished  cabinet  min- 
ister, no  anxiety  lo  be  admitted,  lo  speak, 
to  exchange  looks,  could  have  been  more 
closely  and  strongly  marked  than  on  these 
occasions.  Modame  Guizot,  and  one  or  two 
female  friends,  often  the  Inte  Duchess  do 
Broglie,  the  Lady  Peel  of  France,  presided 
at  u  tea-table  where  the  niuiplcst  fare  waa 
distributed  by  pretty  tnper  lingers,  which 
even  vi<^d  with  bright  eyes  and  enchanting 
smiles.  Yet  were  those  entertainnenli 
somptuons  with  wit,  with  poetry,  with  phi- 
losophy, and  with  the  best  life  of  good 
society,  and  of  the  fUie  of  Paris.  But  death 
here,  al»o,  hatt  intruded  loo  frequently  to 
permit  me  to  think  upon  ihosc  once  hnppy 
rraaions,  nnd  the  dear  little  house  in  the 
Rve  V\IU  V  Eveqiu  hnn  H^tncssed  tears,  nnd 
sobs,  and  agonies  of  grief,  which  none  can 
portray,  and  which  even  few  can  feel. 

During  the  events  of  the  three  days  of 
July  m^O,  M.  Guizot  remained  a  spectator. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  acted  in  this  respect 
either  against  his  principles  or  his  lencbing, 
— it  is  not  true  thai  he  had  instilled  into 
ihe  minds  of  the  young  and  ardent  a  love 
of  revolutionary  liberty, — it  is  nol  true  that 
be  was  the  first  to  iiiculcnii*  principles  from 
the  application  nnd  practice  of  which  ho 
fled.  He  thought,  and  he  taught,  that  all 
could  be  done  by  the  Charter,  or  in  accord* 
nnce  with  it,  and  that  the  Pulignnc  ministrr, 
ns  well  ns  the  ordinances  of  July,  could 
have  been  destroyed  even  without  resorting 
to  a  revolution.  Indeed,  when  Count  d'Ar* 
gout  offered,  in  the  name  of  Charles  X.,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  ap* 
pniniment  of  n  Casimir  Perier  cabinet,  if 
Nt.  Guizot,  instead  of  Lafayette,  had  been 
charged  to  come  to  a  decision,  some  other 
arrangement  would  have  been  eflecied  than 
that  which  was  made.  But  Lafayeiie,  "the 
old  woman  of  the  Revolution,"  said,  '*Il  is 
loo  late  ;*'  and  not  long  afterwards,  M.  Gui- 
zot was  called  from  nis  retirement  to  be- 
come a  minister  of  state  I 

'I'he  tint  time  I  saw  !\L  Guizot  as  minis* 
ter,  he  appeared  rather  confounded  than 
delighted  with  his  new  and  unexpected  ho* 
nors.  Il  was  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
at  his  ministerial  hotel.  He  looked  to  roe 
like  one  who  was  completely  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. Study,  retirement,  reflection — these, 
with  private  society  nnd  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, were  the  objects  of  his  preference. 
And  yet  there  he  was  a  minister  of  state  to 
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a  revolution  bi^  hsd  not  made,  and  which 
now  he  Klrore  to  restrict  nnd  reKtrain  within 
certnin  just  and  welt-proportioned  limits. 
M>  Cousin  WftB  there  with  his  German  cru- 
ditieR,  and  M.  Villemain  iriih  his  sort  of 
Lord  Broughom  eccentricities,  and  M.  Du- 
pin  with  his  hnrd-headedness — not  to  soy 
hnrd'heariedneRs — and  all  were  very  busy 
in  complimenting  Monsieur  It  ministre. 
Bat,  in  good  truth,  "monsieur,"  seemed  to 
say  by  bis  looks,  "  I  wish  1  were  beck  again 
in  the  Rut  VilU  V  Evf^iue." 

The  next  time  1  raw  M.  Guizot  he  was 
out  of  office.  He  hud  got  bock  to  his  phi- 
losophy and  his  rnmily,  and  he  was  "all 
right  again."  Hia  Proiesiantiam,  general, 
TBgue,  and  unener^L'tic  as  it  was,  always 
aeemed  to  perplex  him,  and  to  sinnd  in  the 
|.  way  of  his  unerulness  as  a  member  of  the 
government.  For  the  government  sought  to 
atand  well  with  the  clerify,  and  yet  how 
could  it  do  this  with  a  Protestant  at  the 
head  of  the  stated  And,  strnngc  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  a  fact,  that  with  irreligiou» 
men  and  downright  unbelievers,  the  absurd- 
ities and  superstitions  of  Popery  are  bet* 
ter  relished,  or,  at  least,  preferred  to  the 
simple  worship,  creeds,  sacraments,  and 
discipline  of  the  Protct^tant  Church.  Not 
that  the  priests  are  loved,  or  that  confession 
it  admired  by  the  males,  and  yet  they  send 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  church,  and 
appear  to  think  they  have  some  security  for 
Iheir  virtuous  conduct  if  they  will  but  con- 
fess every  quarter,  or  at  least  at  Easter. 
When  M.  Gui/oi  was  not  minister,  ho  was 
always  most  ready  and  willing  as  a  private 
individual,  as  a  roan  of  great  weight  and 
power  in  the  country,  or  as  a  deputy,  to 
exert  his  inAuence  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  or  rather  for  Protestant  pastors  and 
evangelists.  But  when  M.  Guizot  became 
minister,  he  was  sadly  afraid  of  being 
thought  not  sufficiently  friendly  to  "  the 
religion  of  the  majority,"  that  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  and  did  all  he  could  to  restrain 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  from  any 
special  eflbris  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Protestant  doctrines  and  principles.  In  all 
this,  however,  he  was  perfectly  consistent, 
but  the  pastors  were  often  disconcerted  by 
his  coldness,  nod  wished,  as  much  as  he 
did,  that  he  had  got  back  again  to  the  "  Rue 
VilU  VEvequt:'  "  There,"  said  one  of 
ihem,  "he  Jistcna  to  our  complaints,  writes 
10  the  minister  of  justice,  and  puts  himself 
on  correspondence  with  all  the  provincial 
authorities  it  may  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  in  order  to  obtain  us  justice  and  redress. 
But  when  he  becomes  minister  he  receives 
UM  rery  coldly,  cautiotis  us  againiV  oflead- 
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ing  the  mayors  and  judges,  and  gets  rid 
us  as  quickly  as  he  can."  The  secret 
all  this  embarrassment  and  apparent  a 
tradiction  is  this,  that  M.  Guizot,  is 
Gutzot,  can  do  thai,  which  M-  GaizDI, 
minister  of  state,  cannot  do.  As  a  man, 
is  B  Protestant ;  as  a  minister  of  state, 
wears  the  appearance  of  impartiality, 
protects  all. 

M.  Guizot  at  the  Tribune  is  as  measui 
and  culm,  dignified  and  philosophical,  aal 
Robert  Peel,  and  is  really  his  equal  as  a 
bater.     The  contrast   between   Guizot 
Thiers  is  very  striking;  yet  for  years,  wl 
anarchy  appeared   threatening  the  instil 
lions  of  France,  they  upheld  the  same  eauj 
and   fought  against  the  same  hydra, 
fortunes,  not  of  war,  but  of  court  intrt| 
and  political  partisanship  at  last  led  ihi 
to  opposite  camps,  and  Thiers  headed  "i 
war  and  the  onward  faction,"  but  Guizot 
mained   faithful   ID  the  party  of  reslslani 
On  several  occasions  M.  Guizot  has  gii 
at  the  public  Tribune  tremendous  lei 
to  Thiers,  but  the  latter  has  seldom  rep)k 
with  success.     Still  Thiers  is  a  "  hard 
tcr,"  and  it    is  not  frequently  that  Guii 
commences  the  attack.     The   perfect  si 
eerily  of  M.  Guizot  is  one  of  his  very  ^ 
attractions.    He  has  no  past  to  recall,  not 
sertions  to  retract,  no  old  declarations 
regret.     He  cnn   defend,  politically,  ev< 
act  of  his  life,  reasoning  on  the  princtpl 
which  at  any  rate  he  believes  to  be  tri 
And  be  can  say,  "  That  which  I  «-as,  I 
and  that  which  I  am,  I  shall  remain." 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  life  of] 
Guizot  which  are  nevertheless  curious 
singular.     One  of  the  most  extraordini 
was  his  union  with  Thiers  and  Barrot 
overthrow  the  Mote  cabinet,  and  to  diniic 
the  personal   authority  and    influence, 
and  policy,  of  Louie  Philippe.     1  knowtl 
M.  Guizot  would  defend   that  part  of 
career    aa  in  perfect  consistency   with 
attachment  to  narliameoiary  institutions.J 
know  he  would  %ny  that  it  was  because 
was  parliamentary  that  when  he  percen 
a  manifest  tendency  to  cncronchment  by 
head  of  the  stole  on  the  prerogatives  of 
Deputies  and  of  the  Peers,  and  that  wl 
be  knew  Count  Mold  exercised  an  influx 
which  was  Russian  in   its  alliances  and 
vorable  to  despotism  in  its  internal  iiv 
enccs,  that  then  it  was  he  joined    Mexl 
Barrot  and   Thiers,  and   re-establit^ed 
equilibrium  between  the  three  powers  of ! 
state.    But  was  not  such  an  alliance  in  ill 
anarchical,  and  was  not  the  appeal  ihey  i 
terwards  conjointly  made  io  the  pat 
the  people  moil  unfavorable  to  tb| 
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Mtee  in  a  eondiiion  of  suitable  respect  nod 

tverence  of  the  monarchical  oulliorily  T 

The  loo  npid  trannition  of  M.  Guiioi, 

From  being  tlic  ally  uf  Borrot  and  Thiers  to 

^becoming  their  drcnded  foe,  remains  also  to 

ilikfaetorily  accounted  for.    I  know  ihnt 

the  Doswcr  tvoald  be,  I  onlv  formed  the  nl- 

[litoce  for  one  object,  namely,  to  re-establish 

parliament  gorernment  and  majority  ;  and 

low  that  18  done,  it  is  for  the  king  to  choose 

Ift  ffovemtncnt  oat  of  thai  majority — to  which 

i'l  belong.     He  ivould  also  aay,  thai  whilst 

he  agreed  with  M.  Thiers  on  the  domestic, 

be  DO  longer  did  on  the  foreign  policy  of 

L  France,  nnd  that  it  was  precisely  on  forctgn 

^questions  ihoi  the  new  c&binei  wa»  furnicd, 

'of  which  he  is  really  the  chief.     But  then 

4iow  cnme  it  to  pass  ihat  for  ho  many  years 

[MeBsieuri  Guizoi  and  Thiers  thought  end 

acted  precisely  ttimilar  on  all  foreijjo  mat- 

tiers! 

The  last  time  f  mw  M.  Ouiisot  he  was  de- 

{fending  at  the  Tribune  his  own  policy  and 

fadoainistnition.      He  wa«   calm,  collected, 

digfnified,  and  almost  sublime.     He  uttered 

with  a  deep  and  sonorous  accent  some  of 

nhose    political   axioms  for  which  his  and 

Royer  Cuitord's  school  was  always  distin- 

^guifthed.     The  Eiiremes  of  the  House  were 

indignnni.     The  Centres  roue  to  a  man  to 

cheer  him.     The  smile  that  played  on  his 

lips  seemed   to  i>ny,   *'  I  sec  then  I  have  a 

large  mnjoriiy."    Yes,  M.  Onizot,  you  have, 

and  it  is  well  for  France  it  is  so. 

How  admirable  was  the  defence  of  M. 

Guixot  at   the   period  to  which  I  allude! 

With  a  strong  Anglo-phobia  against  him, 

which  had  ercn  reached  the  ranks  of  his 

own  supporters,  he  had  at  once  to  proclaim 

hiniaelf  A  friend  to  the  English  alliance,  but 

w  not  its  slave.     He  could  not,  consifitenity 

^ft  with  bis  past  life,  and  his  then  present  feel- 

H  ing*  also,  abondoii  an  alliance  which  is  still 

^P  in  his  Opinion  of  vimt  iinporinncc  to  France  ; 

and  yet  he  knew  full  well  that  if  he  had  rc- 

*i|fned  the  position  to  which  he  hud  attained, 

»and  had  said,  "I  will  give  up  my  post  a<i 
fninister  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  en- 
emies, unleva  I  cati  carry  that  alliance  en- 
Ilirely,"  Count  M0I6  was  nt  hund,  with  the 
court  to  bock  him,  and  Russia  ready  to  re- 
ceive htm  with  open  arms;  or  M.  Thiers 
waa  there  with  his  \rar-party  to  cheer  him 
on,  and  to  leave  France  without  cither  the 
north  or  west  of  Europe  to  coalesce  with 
her.  So  that  the  moment  of  which  I  speak 
waa  one  of  great  dillieulty  for  M.  Guizot; 
but  bo  parried  the  thrusts  which  were  made 
at  him  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  pro- 
eUimed  a  system  of  government  of  protec- 
tion againvl,  but  not  prohibitive  of,  English 


merchandise ;  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
a  well'Considcred  and  desirable  progress. 
Since  that  period  events  have  trBn^ptred  of 
great  importance.  Belgium  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  England.  Duties  have  been  im- 
posed on  Bntinh  mnnufoctureK  which,  if  not 
altered,  must  lend  to  rctaliulion;  and  M. 
Guizot,  after  having  made  this  sacrifice  to 
the  commercial  ignoramuses  of  the  Cham- 
ber, hus  made  another  to  the  war-party  by 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  admitted 
the  right  of  search  where  vt-sifels  were  sus- 
pecteil  of  carrying  slaves,  and  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade.  But  have  these 
concessions  improved  his  pulilicul  situation, 
or  increiined  his  power  and  influence  1  Has 
he  neutrali7cd  the  opposition,  or  silenced 
his  implacable  foes  1  Is  he  called  less  f re- 
qncnily  than  formerly  the  *^  Tronsfuge  de 
(irand,''*  or  the  '*  doctrinaire"  or  the  "  trai- 
tor to  the  interests  of  France  V  Not  one 
whit.  But  still  he  has  faith  in  the  parlia- 
mentary system  i  still,  at  the  moment  1  am 
writing  these  lines,  he  is  preparing  to  meet 
the  Chambers  ;  still  be  calculates  on  a  ma- 
jority, and  points  to  the  result  of  the  ballot 
in  the  hrst  arrondissement  in  Paris,  and  soya, 
"  My  candidate  has  defeated  the  united  coa- 
lition!" 

Ob  !  the  wonderful  changes  in  the  posi- 
tions and  degrees  of  influence  of  political 
men  in  France  !  Look  at  G  uizot  as  a  speci- 
men! Now,  n  student  of  history  and  moral 
philosophy!  A  popular  and  courted  pro- 
fessor! Then  proscribed  and  abandoned! 
Now  preparing  for  new  honors  and  fame  by 
writing  books  that  will  outlive  him  !  Now 
a  minister  almost  worshipped  by  the  popu- 
lace !  Then  scouted  by  that  very  populace^ 
nnd  insulted  by  charivaris  in  the  pruvincet  I 
Now  victorious  again,  and  at  the  head  vf 
public  instruction  throughout  France  I  Tbfta 
uvorlhrown  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  tha 
house,  elicited  by  on  oration  of  Bervyerf 
Now  juining  Thiers  and  Barrot  to  ofataiD 
the  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  gor- 
ernmcnt!  Then  separating  from  Thiers, 
and  becoming  the  chief  of  a  moderate  Con- 
servative party !  Now  pressing  forward  to 
a  happy  termination  the  European  treaty  of 
alliance,  which  acknowledged  the  right  of 
search  to  abolish  eflcotually  and  for  evct 
the  slave-trade.  Then,  forced  to  yield  to 
his  own  beloved  parliamentary  system,  ud 
refusing  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  his  con- 
science approves,  but  which  his  position 
prevents  him  from  confirming!  But  let  it 
not  be  said  that  this  is  a  life  of  inconsisten- 
cy, nnd  that  there  is  a  want  of  hnrroonr  in 
his  conduct.  No  ;  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
is  in  perfect  keayin^  ttxxbk.  bxs  v^VAto.  «A 
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bis  creed,  namely,  Oial  of  a  parliamentary 
government,  lie  is  willing  lo  be  minister, 
when  culled  upon  by  Iiia  king,  nnil  supported 
by  u  majority  ;  he  is  willing  to  retire,  when 
cither  tlie  kini;  dc&ircH  to  change  his  ad- 
visers, or  the  Chamber  its  policy.  Once  or 
twice,  indeed,  he  has  been  embarrassed  as 
to  his  course,  but  bis  aUacliment  lo  the 
£ngliBh  alliance  has  decided  the  line  of 
conduct  he  has  eventually  resolved  to  pur- 
sue— I  mean  when  compelled  either  to  make 
some  concessions  to  Ihc  commercial,  and  to 
the  war-parties  in  France,  or  to  resign.  He 
knew  full  well  that  if  he  resigned,  cither  the 
war-party  or  the  Russian  party  would  tri- 
umph, and  that  in  either  cii»c  he  might  bid 
adieu  for  a  long  period  of  lime,  both  to 
his  parliamentary  lurm  of  government  for 
France,  and  to  his  cherished  and  approved 
English  alliance.  So  he  resolved  lo  remain 
in  oHice,  and  to  fight  the  battle  which  had 
long  been  threatened  with  the  united  couH- 
tion.  And  now  I  hear  the  wnr-note  in  the 
Chamber!  Not  satisfied  with  the  conces- 
sions already  made,  his  opponents,  and  the 
It  enemies  of  England,  require  that  even  the 
anterior  treaties  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
stave-trade  should  he  cancelled  by  France, 
and  that  she  should  rci^cmble  the  United 
SlatcF,  and  stand  aloof  from  this  measure 
of  benevolence  and  civilization.  But  tothib 
demand  M.  Giiizot  will  reply  by  a  decisive 
Bnd  non-mistakablc  negative  ;  and  slioutd  a 
■najority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decide 
■gainst  him  on  fiuch  a  question,  he  would 
act  in  accordance  with  his  parliamentary 
principles  and  resign ! 

jM.  Ouizot  is  n  sincere  friend,  a  dellf^hlful 
and  agreeable  companion,  full  of  aweeiness, 
amiability,  and  even  tenderness,  and  has  a 
Doblc,  warm,  and  most  generous  heart.  But 
ihe  is  ambitious — not  of  place,  but  tjf  repu- 
tation; not  of  wealth,  but  of  fame;  not  of 
posts  of  rank  and  elevation,  but  uf  the  opin- 
ions of  the  good  and  the  wise.     He  is  not 
indifferent  to  what  history  shall  record  of 
-bim,  and  he  takes  great  pains  to  supply  hi^- 
'toriiins  in  his  speeches,  and  by  bis  writings 
and  correspondence  with  the  means  of  judg- 
ing him  correctly.     He   has  enlarged  and 
'magnificent  views  on  the  subject  of  public 
^^instruction,  and  understands  as  well,  if  not 
hbeller  than  any  man  in  Europe,  the  philoso- 
■'plw  of  education.     And  when  in  office  he 
eflects  much  for  the  development  of  mind 
•  as  well  as  fur  the  improvement  of  character. 
Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that  be  could 
Kbave  done  more ;  and  that  he  has  not  brought 
tsafficiently  to  bear,  when  in  office,  on  behalf 
of  JiBlioual  education,  the  immense  advan- 
tBgea  ivhich,  in  France,  o0icial  ^owei  wUl 
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ever  confer  and  secure.    But  these  men  fa 
gel,  that  although  M-  Ouizot  is  by  no  mea 
a  zealous  and  indefaiigahle  Protestant,  «t 
that  he  is  viewed  with  as  much  suspicion 
all  the  Itomi»h  clergy  as  if  he  were,  and  i) 
France  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Infidel, 
Romanist.     I  say  this  advisedly. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Guizoi  is  a  great  mt 
I  glory  in  his  acquaintance,  and  am  proi 
of  having  known  him;  1  have  iraiched  hi( 
long  and  narrowly,  and  am  satisfied  that 
is  as  honest  and  cunscientiuus  in  public  Hi 
as  he  is  charmful  and  endearing  in  bis  p| 
vale  associations. 

DAVID. 

That  was  a  happv*  day  when  first  I  beeai 
acquainted  w*ith  Davih,  for  he  is  the  ni 
truthful  man   I  ever  met  with,  in  this 
ivorUI  of  treachery  and  deceit.     I  see  hi 
at  this  moment  before  me  in  his  large  scul 
ture  rooms,  or  workshops  if  you  will,  mi 
a  blue  sniocU  frock  on  hi^  bnck,  n  black  si 
red  striped  military  travelling  cap  on 
hcDjd,  with  his  chisel  in  his  hand,  coven 
with  poussicre,  or  the  white  powder  of 
stone  or  the  marble,  now  looking  at  the 
ant  block  he  is  transforming  by  his  genij 
and  his  touch  from  inanimate  matter  tO' 
glowing  life,  which  seems  to  move,  to  thin 
uiid   10  have  its  being;  and    then   lurnii 
round  to  gaze  at  his  beautiful  hoy,  who 
playing  in  his  ateliers  with  (he  busts,  or  il 
lieads,  the  medallions,  or  the  castes,  ai 
models,  which  tie  about  in  glorious  profi 
sion.     And  as  my  memory's  eye  recalls  ihi 
great-minded,  litllc-bodicd  man,  my  het 
hounds  forward  to  meet  and  to  love  hti 
Yet  David  is  a  Republican. 

I  have  lately  sketched  in  my  last  and  pr 
sent  "Reminiscences"  the  two  extremes 
Bekryer,  the  Royalist,  and  Gcizot,  the  ml 
par  txcdlenct  o(  the  constituliunal  and 
liamentary  party;  nod  no%v  comes  DVvi 
the  Republican  sculptor,  ihe  very  beau  tdU 
of  democracy;  the  believer  in  human  virtt 
and  perfectibility,  the  asscricr  of  uitlitariai 
ism,  the  supporter  and  friend  of  nil  who 
vocaie  Republican  doctrines  and  dngmi 
not  only  backing  them  by  his   name, 
genius,   and    his   friendship,    but    with 
purse.     Can  all  of  these  men  be  honest  t- 
Yes.   Should  they  all  beloved  T — Yes.  Ea< 
of  them  views  cnnscieniiously  man  and 
ciety  through  different  lenses.    They  arei 
of  them  equally  sincere.     Berryer  believi 
in  the  fostering,  nourishing,  paternat, 
couraging  character  of  a  powerful  and  uo| 
ted  monarchy.     He  sees  in   its  aitribuif 
protection  for  religion,  for  morals,  for  peat 
(or  order,  and  even  for  progresa.    Gab 
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belfevti  in  the  iinpoiiiibility  of  securiop;  a 
permanently  pood  monarchical  governmeni, 
uiilesa  ihe  monarchy  is  rcBtrained  by  public 
opinion  on  ihe  one  hand,  and  yet  is  suppori* 
cu  and  encouraged  by  aa  hereditary  nobility 
on  tlie  other. 

Darid  bclicvCB  ihnl  the  people  can  [rovcrn 
tbem  elvcSt  ond  that  progreM  and  liberty 
can  never  be  ao  aafc  or  certain  an  wlien  in- 
trusted to  th^  mass  of  society.  Thus  Ber- 
ryor  would  establish  a  powerful,  and  yet  a 
national  and  popular  monarchy;  Cuizol,  a 
mixed  form  of  government,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  the  slate  should  be  happily  blend- 
ed ;  and  David  would  have  but  one  power — 
the  vox  populi,  trbich  he  belierei  roost  sin- 
cerely to  be  the  vox  Dti. 

Dovid  was  born  at  Angers  ;  \vns  a  pupil  of 
hia  Dameanke  the  celebrated  David,  la  his 
heart  a  Kepublicon  too;  is  ilic  sculptor  of 
the  people;  the  donor  of  nationnl  monu- 
ments to  France ;  the  man  who  embodies  a 
wliole  history  in  a  few  mnrble  oiiilincit,  and 
vrhoite  chisel  is  as  full  of  causes  for  wonder- 
ment as  his  mind.  He  is  one  of  the  Ktrong- 
c»l  ihinkers  I  ever  met  with,  and  will  trans- 
fer hia  thoughts  to  stone  or  marble  with  a 
rapidity  almost  beyond  belief.  Take  an  ex- 
unple: — 

r  called  on  him  one  day  when  he  had  jutti 
decided  on  presenting  to  the  birthplace  of 
Gor^F.^ftaRti  a  gigantic  fttntue  of  tho  foim- 
der  of  printing.  But  how  should  he  repre- 
sent his  hero  1  Studying  wooden  blocks  and 
types  y — No  [  Sitting  before  hiS  Uthi  letters 
and  finishing  ihem  with  hi<i  tools? — No  I  Or 
ftitnply  placed  before  hiin  a  table  on  which 
should  bo  inscribed  his  name,  or  deposited 
fain  first  work  \ — No  ;  David's  gcniu*  scared 
beyond  ihis  ;  he  conceived  tho  delight,  tho 
astonishmeni,  the  wonder,  which  Gutten- 
barg  must  have  felt  when  he  drew  olT  the 
first  proof  sheet,  and  beheld  that  the  words 
which  appeared  before  him  were, 

:^n!)  tt)crr  was  £igl)t. 

Tea — with  the  establishment  of  printing  the 
dorkncAfl  of  the  paM  disappeared,  minds, 
like  bodlec,  mi^'ht  from  ih:it  moment  come 
into  useful  and  glorious  colll'iion,  the  oppo- 
site hemispheres  would  approach  each  oth- 
er, the  art,  llitf  Inlcnt,  the  learning,  the  ge- 
niua  of  antipodes,  would  seem  to  meet ;  and 
ignorance,  rice,  and  corruption,  would  be 
put  to  night. 

1  was  prevent  at  the  creation  of  this  bright 
thought,  of  this  original  and  glorious  con- 
ception, of  this  invention  of  a  mind  replete 
with    aublime   thoughis   and   glorious   and 

f;lowing  imageries.     And  how  he  took  de- 
igbt  auerwards  in  exhibiting  to  me  first  the 


outline,  then  the  drawing,  then  the  cluy  mo- 
del, and  then  the  block  sculptured  into  these 
striking,  and  »peaking.and  reasoning  forms! 
And  there,  at  laai,  atood  f^DTTRXHrKo,  hold- 
ing out  tlie  proof  sheet  from  his  first  types, 
cut  80  roughly,  and  hewn  so  strangely,  and 
yet  producing  the  impre»»ion  of  the  worda, 
"  And  there  was  light." 

"I  have  often  imagined,"  said  David,  in 
his  strong  and  masculine  eloquence,  "that 
Wginning,  which  Moses  has  described  ao 
sublimely  and  bo  concisely.  There  was  no 
form,  there  was  all  void.  All  wa»  darkness 
and  desolation,  and  ahy&s  upon  abys»,  and 
depth  after  depth,  with  darkness,  coldness, 
.\nd  an  utemiiy  of  both  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  there  were  waters.  They  rolled 
on  in  iinpenctrablc  masses,  and  added  lo 
the  grandeur,  but  to  the  horror  of  the  un- 
seen Bccncry.  But  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
beatity,  of  harmony,  of  power,  of  majesty, 
of  uncreated  geniu?,  and  underivable  know- 
ledge, wn!>  there;  and  it  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  What  a  movement  was 
that!  Darkness  felt  it,  and  fled.  The  wa- 
ters felt  it,  and  stood  ns  a  heop  of  an  obedi- 
ent and  willing  elemenl,  ready  to  retire  at 
his  control.  That  was  the  moment  of  inde- 
cision, uncertainty,  and  doubt ;  but  the  next 
all  was  transformed,  for  *God  said,  let  there 
be  light;  and  there  viif  tight !'  Then  it  was 
that  void  ceased !  Then  it  was  ihnt  the  em- 
pire of  unshaped,  and  concealed,  and  hidden 
principles  was  put  to  an  end, — 'For  0<id 
saw  tho  light  that  it  was  good  ;  and  he  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness.* 

"And  thus  it  wan,"  continued  David,  in 
his  own  peculiar  tttralii  of  noble  and  rich 
ihoughi,  and  solemn  cadence,- — "and  thus 
it  was,  my  friend,  whon  Guttenburg  arose, 
when  printing  was  invented,  when  man 
could  tell  his  fellow-man  wherever  a  book 
could  reach  him, — all  he  thought  of  society, 
of  mind,  of  governmeni,  of  nature,  of  God 
himself.  The  mind,  therefore,  like  the 
world  without  form  and  void,  and  with 
darkness  upon  its  face,  became  emancipated 
from  itsclieerlc»s  prison,  was  freed  from  its 
chains  and  fellers,  and  leaped  into  life,  ac- 
tion, and  development !  For  there  was  light. 

"Look  at  him!"  he  continued,  "see 
how  Guttenburg  is  himself  startled  even  by 
tlic  off^^pring  of  his  own  genius.  Oh,  how 
hia  Bout  doubtlesft  seized,  as  by  in<ipinition, 
the  glorious  fact,  that  from  thenceforth  the 
mind  of  man  would  be  as  omnipresent  as 
the  God  who  made  it,  and  that  truth, — 
mighty,  glorious  truth,  might  from  that 
lime  become  co-extensive  with  the  world 
Yes — and  the  light  wus  good.  For  truth 
could  aow  he  made  \Mio>Ktt*,  wxai^waWNi* 
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oomb«lcd  by  mind;  vice  could  be  de> 
Dounced;  bad  government!!  could  be  ex- 
posed, and  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
could  commuriicaic  ihcir  sorrows  und  tlieir 
desolation  to  untold  millions  of  their  fellow- 
men." 

]t  is  ihuR  that  David  discourecs,  when  he 
expltttnR,  lo  ihoite  he  loves  or  confides  in, 
the  sublime  productions  of  his  master  mind. 
He  is  alwuyfe  courteous,  always  polite,  and 
even  always  aflabie  ;  but  when  he  knows 
that  you  regnrd  him  with  feelings  of  alTec- 
lion  and  interest,  his  noble  heart  gives  ut- 
terance lo  all  its  thrilling  sympathies,  and 
yon  hcnr  some  of  those  nublime  thnughts 
which  I  hare  endeavored  to  embody  and 
report. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  France,  as  well  as 
for  himself,  that,  by  his  union  to  a  charming 
■nd  most  admirable  woman,  he  became 
possessor  of  a  large  and  most  adequate 
fortune.  That  fortune  they  both  place  at 
the  service  of  their  country  ;  for  whilst 
they  live  in  elegance  and  perfect  taste  and 
comfort,  they  devote  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  their  income,  as  well  as  of  their  time  and 
energies,  and  of  David's  genius  and  talents, 
to  aggrandizing  and  enriching  the  public 
places  nnd  muKcums  of  Trance  by  giant 
statues  and  colossal  monumnnis  of  men  and 
of  events  connected  with  the  histories  and 
glories  of  his  native  land. 

The  Fao^iTONof  the  Pantheon  was  another 
of  those  original  and  glorious  conceptions 
of  Dnvid  which  I  have  studied  %vith  hitn, 
and  was  present  when  he  concluded.  There 
fits  France  over  the  entrance  to  the  Pan- 
theon, "creeled  by  a  gniteful  country  to 
great  and  noble  men."  There  she  sits,  re- 
ceiving with  delight  their  homage,  bestow- 
ing with  pleasure  her  favors.  The  old  sol- 
dicr  shows  his  wounds  nnd  his  children; 
the  illustrious  judge  ofTers  his  judgments 
■nd  decisions;  Fenelon  modestly  rears  his 
head,  which  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
immortrJlcs ;  the  philosophers  and  the 
priests,  the  statesmen  and  the  policicianii, 
the  artists,  the  poets,  and  the  sculptors, 
men  of  science,  of  lore,  and  of  learning,  all 

Kproach  the  figure  which  represents 
ance.  To  all  who  have  distinguished 
themselres,  and  have  thus,  as  her  sons,  not 
Jess  distinguished  her,  she  ofTers  crowns 
and  rct\erds:  and  n  rich  nssembloge  of 
genius  and  virtue  is  there  collected,  all  ac- 
curately delineated  and  carved  out  of  the 
volid  block  with  An  accuracy  of  physiogno- 
my which  leaven  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
whom  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

?io\T  without  entering  into  the  history  of 
'lig  Paoiheon,  and  wilboui  indu^gmg^niV&v 
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spirit  of  satire  which  it  wttet^vy  enough 
to  apply  to  this  receptacle  of  ihe  ashes 
ihe  dead,  it  must  be  admitted,  ilmtasFrant 
'/tW  determine  on  consecrating  ibis  imposii 
building  to  such  a  purpose,  nothing  coul 
possibly  be  more  appropriate  than  the  sul 
jcct  of  this  sculptured  picture.     And  thi 
of  its  execution  it  is  impossible  to  speak  t< 
highly.     The  boldaess,  richness,  variety 
the  6^ures,  and  at  the  same  time  their  finl 
ness  of  finishing,  and  beauty  of  executioi 
demonstrate,  above  all,  the  grciineas  ai 
the   delicacy  of  the  mind  of  their  nathoi 
For  myself  I   have  no   sympathy    for   tl 
Pantheon,  nor  for  the  ashes  of  thone  whc 
have  there  been  deposited;  and  often  hari 
I  tuid  this  lo  the  great  nnd  good    David 
Rut  how  ardent  must  he  the  enthusiasm 
those  Frenchmen  who  approve  nnd  aymi 
thize  with   both  !     How   often  have  1   wil 
nessed  the  old  and  the  young,  the  poor  an 
the  rich,  the  ardent  student  and  the  grij 
headed   veteran,  gaze   with  rapture   on 
vid's  Fronton ;  and  I  hnve  seen   the  leal 
roll  down  their  cheeks  as  they  have  turnt 
from  its  contemplation. 

David  has  a  great  love  for  the  I^nglii 
but  not  for  England.  Uy  England 
means  her  government,  not  her  familiesj 
fier  institutions  of  a  political  characier,  nt 
her  henrths.  On  the  conlrary,  be  is  enibi 
siastic  when  he  speaks  of  her  sylvan  vi 
lages,  of  her  honest,  homely,  and  quii 
population  ;  of  her  domestic  scenery  ai 
pious  love,  of  her  noble  charities,  nnd  tt 
encouragement  she  ofl'ers  to  science,  to  tl 
arts,  and  to  civilization.  Bui  David 
lieves  that  the  form  of  government  whi< 
has  been  established  in  England,  and  copii 
with  certain  changes,  for  the  better  or  tl 
worse,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  H( 
land,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Porlu^ 
is  the  one  greot  impediment  to  the  growt 
of  democratic,  governments  and  of  pui 
Republicanism.  If  he  could  believe  thi 
these  constitutional  governments  were  tl 
forerunners  of  those  of  a  more  democraiif 
character,  he  would  hail  them  ns  harbil 
gcra  of  coming  good,  but  he  looks  up< 
iheni  as  substitutes  or  apologies  for  ihoi 
institutions  which  he  hopes  will  one  di 
become  universal,  and  which  he  regai 
as  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man.  '*  Bi 
hold  all  things  shall  become  new,'*  is 
of  bin  favorite  devices,  but  those  haleyi 
days  which  his  genius  or  his  fancy  hns 
ticipated  are,  of  course,  to  be  those  of  pui 
and  unmixed  democracy!  The  mtllei  ^~ 
which  ho  anticipates  is  not  one  of  a  spU 
but  of  a  moral  and  a  social  chorncier 
^wVi«a  K«  a^aks  of  our  Soviour  h«  d( 
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enihusi&sm,  but  it  is  alwEyii  of  htm  bs 
rit  and  creBtcBt  of  refurniera. 
vociti  hfe,  David  is  iilmoKt  perrect. 
roas,  (oTgiving,  charitable,  hospitable, 
tie,  leaehfiblc,  boiicst.  bigh-priiicipted, 
>(  the  milk  nf  huniAO  kindncsii,  and 
ossc^sini;  uiie  iota  of  nelHshneftn  or  of 
im,  he  tK  nn  apt  illuatratioit  of  that 
g  man  lo  the  (iospel  whom  Jcbus  lured. 
le  aho  Iscketb  one  thing, — and  that 
■  religion. 

vid  iaone  of  the  motit  iedusirious  men 
r  met  with  ;  for  alihougb  he  is  ap- 
Itly  conelandy  engas^ed  io  his  profes- 
teaiculptor,  he  U  member  of  thelnsti- 
and  of  the  Ruyel  Academy,  and  at- 
I  lo  all  the  duties  which  such  member- 
carry  %viUi  ihera.  He  lectures,  he  re- 
s  pupils,  he  carries  ua  a  large  correit- 
poce,  he  is  coniitanlty  intruded  upon 
■itors,  ho  gives  large  parties,  be  admits 
lon*rurmar  admission  of  friends  at  all 
ins,  he  attends  to  his  domestic  and  to- 
ulieSf  he  reads,  hebcInng;sto  political  as 
ks  to  scientihc  nRHOcialions,  be  is  one 
!  politicnl  chiefs  of  bis  arronJusetnmt, 
Inilly,  be  is  am  wcr,  active  and  cner- 
,    in    certain     Republican     societies. 

0  and  David  think  alike  and  act  to- 
tr,  and  Armand  Carrel  loved  David  as 
rother. 

ader,  if  ever  yon  visit  Paris,  either  for 
;  or  for  recreation,  go  to  the  cemelry 
t  Pert  la  Chaise^  and  look  at  the  nionu- 
of  Fay  ;  go  lo  the  Place  du  Paniftion, 
;ODlcaiplnie  the  Fronton,  and  then  walk 
ly  to  No.  H  Rut  d'^'haas  \n  the  Fau- 
f  St.  Germain,  und  see  in  how  quiet, 
istered,  and  humble  a  manner,  lives 
nnn  of  genius  and  inste,  of  patriotism 
ihilanihropy ;  then  ring  the  bell,  n&k 
«  portier  permission  to  see  the  work- 

1  of  bis  master  i  send  in  your  card, — 
ine  well  the  earved  glass  cases  of 
Uions,  which  are  exact  likenesftes  of 

and  distinguished  pervons,  many  of 
!t  are  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  ; 
your  eyes  on  the  colufisal  figures 
1  at  the  particular  period  you  may  call 
may  be  engaging  bis  lime  and  genius, 
I  if,  perchance,  rather  a  short  man, 
R  very  large  heid,  covered  by  immense 
idea  of  hair,  cUd  in  a  common  smock- 
,  with  hands  rough  and  rude,  but  with 
rstognomy  at  once  the  must  striking 
penovolcnt  you  ever  yet  gazed  on. 
d  come  ocross  your  path, — take  off 
het,  and  do  that  mnn  reverence — for 
)avii>, — and  though  he  be  a  Hrpiibli 
he  is  the  most  truthful  being  in  all 


AFPGHANISTAN. 
Prain  TdU'a  E-Unburgli  Uagutil*. 


O  TSAHPLB  to  the  dusi  the  inj{loriuu»  banner, 
Thai  once  proudly  waved  o'er  the  tankn  of  ibe" 
Ttte; 

It  is  foul  wlih  (he  en^[|!^«  nTblackeffl  dtshooor, 
O  buf7  i(9  folds  in  the  df  pibs  ot  the  »ea. 

ShaW  li^ncefonb  ika  rose  roood  the  occk  of  Uie 
ni»cn 

Tbeihi^'lenroaad  ihe  pale  crescent  be  tviaedl 
The  shamroL-k  be  worn  by  ibe  lyrani  snd  craveo  1 

Dbliitout  « ttb  glury  and  fame  be  combined  1 

Is  freedom  do  more  ihsa  a  name — tbae  a  sHadew  f 
1^1  the  Itfe-blood  of  heroes  aod  raarirs  declare. 

Thai  siauied  Die  rich  blouum  of  inounuia  sod 
meadow, 
WbcD  (be  sword  of  the  despot  was  shivered  in  air. 

Shall  ibe  was  of  Ibe  clime,  where  the  caira  oo  the 
mounlain 
Hath  guarded  Tor  a^es  the  rewt  of  the  free, 
Sell  ihfir  hearts' dearer  blood  as  a  lifesirvamiag 
ftmniain, 
To  feed  Ihe  dark  poison  of  Slavery's  tree  T 

O  breathe  not   the    Ihoogbt,   that  when  Liberty's 
chalice 
The  Afghan  i*  eagerly  loDgins  to  r\r>, 
The  herrt-dcwendanis  or  Hampden  anti  Wallace 
Should  busu)  the  bright  neclar  to  da»h  froui  hit 
lip: 

SbouM  pioneh  the  vast  oceio,  aad  breast  the  sleep 

hishluiHl, 
Where  Ihe  genii  of  tempest  forages  have  moaned; 
ShuaM  lavi)>b  (be  wealth  and  Ihe  hcans  of  our  island 
To  aid  the  dark  hopes  ofa  lyrnotdeihroDed. 

Ves  7  Vidorjr's  sunburst  msr  A-^^ih  on  Ihe  vtaadard 
Ye  bear  (o  the  rroa(  of  Affghanislsn*  wat; 

But  ditafter  and  death,  with  yoor  treasury  sfaao- 
dered, 
For  the  honor  of  England  were  belter  by  far. 

But  revenue  is  the  war-word— the  old  F.DgliBb  Lioa 
For  elory  insulted  must  drink  of  the  tide 

That  poors  from  the  lican  of  AffKhnnlvtan  dyinjj, 
Lest  cowardb  ■boald  mock  at  ibe  fall  of  bis  pride. 

The  revenue  ol  a   felon!    whose   braw  has  been 
brADdcd 
With  the  6reof  omnipotent  jnMrce  for  crime, 
For  dciuince  of  rigbu,   which  yoar  fathers  com- 
manded 
To  respect  io  each  conntry,  each  color,  and  clime. 

Let  Ihe  wretches  who  wedded  the  siaiulexs  old  ban- 
ner 
To  craven  Inju'iice  be  we<lded  for  aye 
To  (tarkeM  remembrance  of  freedom'^  dishonor. 
Of  England  s  di-^grsce,  aod  her  glury's  decjy. 

Cvjun. 


CosNKoaio  FsEsonB!!  — The  Daches.t  of  Parma 
nnd  Archducheviof  Austria.  Mariii  L'Jui->«,  hsiem* 
ployed  the  Chevalier  Foschi  lo  copy  tn  squaiiot, 
ind  a/terwards  to  engrave  on  wed,  the  fre«coe'  of 
Oiirrrsc^ii)  in  thir  ciithi^lr^l  and  oihirr  chu^<.he^  of 
Pjrma.'  There  are  many  frescoes  and  paiolinirs 
vraitered  over  Italy  wblcb  deserve  lu  be  tliuj  nude 
kpowo.— AtAewitaas 
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Tiui4l*lrd  bjr  U.  J.  O'Caindl,  Bi}. 

IRTRODrcTOHY    HOTB. 

TTie  followififf  Brticlc,  on  the  Police  Sy^tom  of 
PariD,  ie  out-  nf  inlvnist  and  uf  gr-nt  prBciicnl  lin- 
porfaiice.  AH  inoy  rr4i]  ii  with  pli-amiru  md  pn> 
fit:  biit,  in  till!  Cmnnion  CotincilM  anil  Pulict  Olii 
Cnnorihfi  »pvcnil  citioe  nrthn  Ifnitod  .SratAc,  ami 
■lore  psnicillarly  tlioao  of  NrW- Vork,  Wi»  cotnjni'ml 
il  la  ol'eip^tial  vmlue.  It  wtu  with  a  view  to  (ht* 
laiter — to  instruct  tim  piil)l<c  nn  tliP  ncccBuiiy  of  t 
rrorifaitizJiiion  ofthn  PnliccorDiirCiiy  Utfaciltiatt' 
■ml  iiii|in>ve  lli<'pn>j'-cli*  iiflhc  frietiild  lotltw  mca- 
•ure  in  our  Comiiioii  Council — thai  llie  laak  Iia" 
been  tuiiifnak-n  hy  tfto  Transhmr.  A  miniilp  and 
critical  d-*cription  of  ihn  most  p-  rf^^t  ^ysicm  ol' 
Polic,  perhapj  m  the  worli!.  by  oni)  of  ihebe«t  in- 
fbrtricd  wrrtvni  of  Pari*,  a  invcnbcr  of  one  of  tt)<- 
Ctiunib<.-rH>  leBvi'H  nodiiov  in  tltiH  nvjK-cl  ro  Iw  dt;- 
•ired.  Tliia  is  llie  opinion  aUo  of  llic  I^«ri«  Cor- 
Tofporidciit  uf  lite  Nnlionil  Ititelli;rrncer,  Air, 
WaUh.  who  his  rccimineniled  tlie  ariicln  tn  liin 
countrymen  in  mora  t)uiii«>ne  of  lii«  lettoiv.  A  fuw 
naragraplifl  fxclii8iv<;ly  of  local  a |ipl inability  hnvf 
bceit  omiU«<l.  Tlie  divuiioiu  an)  tlte  TraiuJalur'tf. 
— Kd. 

To  watrh  the  plots  or  the  enemios  of  the 
government  anH  to  thwart  their  aitemptR, 
vilhoutany  cxlrnorJinary  poiver,  under  th<* 
empire  of  n  Iciitislntion  which  inlcrdicls  all 
preventke  arre^ls — to  assure  order  and  prc- 
lerve  security  in  a  city  who!<Q  population, 
including  the  libcrlic!>,  cxrceds  1,100,000 
8011U,  wherein  arc  congregated  more  tbuii 
200,000  mechanics,  wherein  ferment  the 
moat  disorderly  passions,  wherein  rendez- 
vous the  must  dangerous  banditti — -to  main- 
toin  freedom  of  pa»Ka)Ee  in  over  2000 
streets,  furrowed  by  60,000  vehicles — to 
collect  all  the  elements  of  unhealthinesB 
iuioa  house  of  industry  which  brings  within 
the  compass  of  a  fow  kilumetres  square 
more  than  GOOO  noxious  establishments,  in 
the  midst  of  un  tuinicnse  population  htid- 
dled  logeitior  in  narrow  dwellingR — to  fa- 
cilitate the  victualing,  to  promote  the  regu- 
lar distribution  uf  the  [ieces!>arics  of  life  in 
B  centre  of  consumption  wherein  ore  nn- 
nuallv  ingulfed  140,000  quintals  of  corn, 
950,000  hectolitres  of  wine,  V2,000  hecluli- 
tres  of  brandy,  170,000  btcves,  cuwa  or 
calves,  427.000  sheep,  S3,000  hogs,  where 
b  millions  of  francs  are  expended  in  fre^h 
fish,  8  millions  in  poultry  and  game,  12  mil- 
lions in  butter  and  5  millions  in  cgga — such 
are  in  substance  the  iniporlant  aou  delicate 
duiiei  of  the  Prefect  of  Police. 

He  disposes  uf  a  budget  exceeding  12 
millions.  There  arc  under  his  command  n 
ffuard  of  over  2.'>0O  foot-soldiera  and  4O0 
horaoj  a  body  of  liremeu  of  &30  dciqii,  o^cn 


(bureaux)  wlierein  ire  enirased  during  Ui« 
day  and  often  the  night  300  clerks,  nn  oul 
door  service  of  comniissnries,  inspeciori 
and  city-consiables  agenis  of  all  orderi 
comprising  more  than  2000  individuals. 

His  territory,  not  very  extensive,  enibr 
eea  but  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  tl 
Communeji    Saint-Cloud,  Sevres  and    Mei 
don  ;  but  no   other   pari   of  the    kingUot 
contains  n  population  so  active  and  crowd* 
ed,  and  his  powers  are  more  complex 
numerous  than  those  of  any  minister. 

Commissioned  with  political  power, 
is  responsible  for  the  secuily  of  ihe  kini 
and  his  government — a  magistrate,  he  pel 
forms  judicial  fiinctiuns,  lakes  cry^nizancoi 
crimes,  misdemeanora,  and  oiTences,  at 
hands  over  the  perpetrators  to  the  tribuoni 
— an  adrainiatrntor  of  a  depnrlmeni,  he  U 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  prisons, 
measures  relative  to  the  insane,  i>f  the 
lice  of  the  rural  communes,  of  the  pruvi 
sion  to  remedy  mendicity — a  depository 
the  municipal  Quthorily,  he  exercises 
the  police  powers  that  it  comports. 

The  aiinbiitioDs  nssiened  by  our  gener 
laws  to  the  prefects  of  DepanmeniK  and  the 
mayors  of  cities,  are  distributed   in  Paris 
between  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  and  tha 
prefect  of  police.     In  this  distribution  the 
former  has  obtained  the  most  brilliant  pur- 
lion — to  him  it  hetongE  to  encourage  ll 
nrts,  to  support  hy   incjins  of  vnsi  publ 
works,  thousands  of  laborers,  to  succor  in* 
digence,  to  dilfuse  instruct  loo,  to  preside 
at  tlie  organization  of  the  city  militias.    He 
occupies  the  city  palace,  more  f  o*tly,  moi 
magnificent  now  than  the  ro)al  resideoci 
he  receives  the  chiefmagisi  rate  of  the  su| 
on  the  occasions  of  festivnis  given   him 
his  capital;   he  nddrcsi^es  him  iu  the  nai 
of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  the  munici; 
body  ;  he  is  the  master  of  cercmouiei 
the  old  Parisian  burgesses  iheir  su))«rt| 
lendeni,  their  architect.     He  atiacbea 
name  to  new  eBlablishments,  and  ia  bt        _ 
for  creations  uf  public  utility  of  which  lie  it 
often  but  the  passive  executor. 

To  the  prefect  of  police  is  asaigned,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  most  painful  province, — 
nil  the  measures  of  severity,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  prisons,  the  arrest  of  the 
ciiscd,  the  transfer  of  the  condemned. 
pnsod  to  the  malevolent  prejudices  of 
blind  and  ignorant  public  opinion,  to  wbil 
ihc  police  appears  an  enemy,  not  a  prpt4 
or,  he  can  never  obtain  but  negative 
cesses — forgotten  if  tranquillity  reign, 
sailed,  eomproDiised,  if  disorder  break  oal. 
His  triumph  is  in  the  security  of  the  publil 
&  Qcecioufc  one  in  that  the   multitude 
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happy  to  obtain  it,  but  which  they  jiidge  to 
be  e«^  and  naturnl  the  more  of  ii  iliey  en- 
joy. He  livca  surrounded  with  pri^onem. 
pcntiiirme'',  agents  of  the  hnve^l  order  ;  his 
boune,  which  there  arc  al  this  moment  pre- 
parations  to  render  more  fiuiinble,  is  plooniy 
•nd  un  com  for  table — all  in  (iiie  conspiroa  to 
gfjre  him  ■  icconUnry  rnnk  in  ihehiemrcby 
of  municipal  powers,  and  to  strip  bis  title 
of  splendor  ond  dignity.  However,  if  honor 
be  tlio  priee  of  peril  and  grow  with  it^ 
magnitude,  If  the  di;*nity  of  nn  office  shuuld 
be  incsKured  by  the  services  M'hich  it  i» 
called  upon  lo  renitcr,  the  prefect  of  police 
is  the  fir^t  mngistmte  of  the  cupitnl.  Pario, 
deprived  of  the  advantage*  procured  her  by 
the  administration  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  might  languish  in  a  painful  abase- 
ment, would  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
civilized  world,  still  Paris  would  survive  it-- 
drpiiried  splendor  ;  but  Paris,  n  prey  to  all 
the  evils  that  are  warded  olTby  an  indefat 
i^ble  and  vigilant  police,  would  speedily 
perikh  io  the  convuUiuns  of  anarchy. 

This  the  Emperor  had  comprehended,  and 
hia  policy,  always  sensible  like  his  genius, 
labored  unrcmitlingly  to  elevate  the  magis- 
traturc  of  the  prefect  of  police.  He  main- 
Uined  with  him  a  direct  and  daily  inter- 
course, intent  upon  cxrendin^  his  power*, 
upon  giving  him  au  exnilcd  pliice  in  public 
opinion  ;  in  all  the  euiiflicls  of  jtirlsdictluii!- 
he  u»d  to  accord  him  hia  support.  The 
restoration,  in  a  similar  spirit,  conferred  for 
a  while  on  the  prefect  of  police  the  title  o( 
minieter  of  state.  The  government  of  July 
has  perhnps  not  sufficicnily  appreciated  the 
considerations  of  general  interest,  which 
demand  ut  lea^t  between  the  two  prefectsi 
a  strict  e()italiiy>  Sinre  the  electoral  la 
has  so  impoliticly  excluded  them  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  opening  to  them 
access  to  the  other  ('hamber,  the  elevation 
of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  atone  to  the 
peerage,  has  placed  Ins  cuUeague,  to  the 
public  eye,  in  a  son  of  n  relative  inferior- 
ity. Yet  this  dignity  might,  without  Buflf- 
ering,  be  alinched  to  functions  the  remem- 
brance of  wliich  does  not  disfigure  the  mo»i 
iiluslrious  lives,  and  which  the  actual  pres- 
ident and  Kpentter  of  the  Chamber  of  peers 
have  successively  occupied.  We  should 
not  suppose  that  one  of  the  first  posts  in  the 
Slate  could  belong  to  men  who  would  not  be 
worthy  of  silting  beside  those  hotiorab'e 

Kredecessors.  The  present  is  a  guarantee 
>r  the  future,  and  it  is  well  that  the  per- 
peciivo  of  this  attribution,  if  not  necessary, 
t  least  habitual,  circumscribes  the  selec- 
tions of  the  governnient  within  the  circle 
pcraooagea  whom  their  characters,  tbcir 
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entire  lives,  and   their  political   positiona 
authorize  iti  advance  to  pretend  to  it. 

Its  History. 

The  prefecture  of  police  has  been  created 
in  1800,  at  a  period  when  a  reorganizing 
power  was  everywhere  placing  authority 
in  its  conditions  of  force  ond  durability  ; 
for  the  first  time,  the  administration  of 
Paris  obeyed  a  simple  nnd  vigorous  direc- 
lioii.  [n  178!),  dispersed  between  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police,  the  provost  of  merchanis, 
the  sheriffs,  the  committee  of  buildings, 
{chnmbre  ties  batmens,)  the  bureau  of  finance, 
and  even  the  parliament,  it  tacked  systein 
and  unity  ;  ronfii»ion  reigned  in  its  bosom  ; 
an  obscure  distribution  of  ill-defined  power* 
and  duties  engendered  incessant  collibions. 
In  1790,  the  constituent  assembly  were  dis- 
arming the  government  of  its  authority; 
at  Pans,  as  at  all  points  of  the  kingdom, 
were  constituted  multiplied  and  d^liberaiiva 
bodies,  able  in  counsel,  but  unfit  for  action. 
The  lOtb  August,  preluding  the  sanguinary 
usurpation  by  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
founded  but  a  political  dictatorship.  The 
Directory  communicated  to  the  power  ele- 
vated  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Cvmiuune  tho 
debility  and  incoherence  which  menaced 
itself,  ond  must  have  promptly  led  to  iti 
fall.  The  Consulate  alone,  or  rather  tha 
ycnius  in  whom  it  was  personified,  per- 
ceived the  exceptional  situation  of  a  city 
where  the  destiuies  of  the  state  were  inces- 
»antly  at  stoke,  placed  tt  under  the  nutho- 
rtty  of  two  magistrates,  appointed  by  the 
central  power  itself,  invested  one  with  tb« 
administration,  pnperly  termed,  the  other 
with  the  police  ;  but,  yielding  lo  jcalousiei 
which  the  circumstances  explain,  as  much 
as  his  political  distrust,  he  had  left  to  the 
wishei  of  the  citizens  but  uu  unfaithful  and 
factitious  expression,  in  a  niunlctpnl  council 
packed,  appointed  like  the  prefects  and  des* 
litute  of  any  real  auihoriiy.  Tho  Reatora- 
(iuni  whose  parliznns  do  not  proclaim  the 
maxims  of  liberty  but  at  the  periods  whea 
they  have  not  to  apply  them,  left  undia- 
lurbed  this  organization.  The  government 
of  July,  more  sincere  in  its  liberaliHm,  ha* 
referred  the  composition  of  the  municipal 
council  to  election,  augmented  the  number 
of  the  members,  and  assigned  scats  to  thv 
(WO  prelects;  it  is  under  the  eyes  of  ihie 
etTcctive  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
people  that  lliey  discharge  their  respective 
functions.  The  prefect  of  police,  without 
losing  any  of  his  official  nitribiitions,  in 
contact  with  an  elective  power,  finds  him- 
self  elevated  in  public  opinion  by  the  com- 
muoily  of  reapoosibility  which  uttiui  theai 
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together^  for  if  sometimes  the  electire  coun- 
cils restrnin  and  fetter  the  functionaricB 
whom  they  control,  they  a^grnndize  and 
sustain  them  more  frequently  by  their  adhe- 
sion ;  this  popular  sanction  is  particularly 
necessary  to  a  mogistratc  uf  police — it  re- 
pays  him  lo  popularity  more  than  it  dero- 
gfltes  from  his  power. 

A  law,  this  long  lime  promised,  is  about  to 
put  an  end  nl  once  to  the  respective  rights 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  nod  of 
the  two  prefects,  and  to  the  distribution  ol 
powers  between  the  latter  j  it  will,  if  wc 
are  not  mistaken,  maintain  much  more  than 
it  will  reform.  The  municipal  council  ex- 
ercises at  present,  by  law,  an  authority  con- 
fined within  just  hounds,  and  which  needs 
only  to  be  clearly  defined.  As  to  the  duties 
of  the  two  prefects,  the  repartition  of  their 
powers  excilcs  no  objections,  except  upon 
some  points  not  very  essential,  and  a  suita- 
ble solution  of  the  difficulty  will  easily  result 
from  the  discussion  of  the  Chambers. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  iliat  it  would  be  of 
some  interest  lo  analyse  the  organization  of 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  its  means  of  action, 
its  several  attributions.  This  description 
may  subserve  the  law  which  ts  in  course  of 
preparation  ;  it  will,  perhaps,  gratify  the 
cariosity  of  such  as  aesiro  lo  underslantl 
the  political  and  administrative  institutions 
under  which  ihcy  livo  ;  i'  may  furnish  at&rm 
of  compariton  and  a  subject  of  medttalxon  to 
the  foreign  statesman  ;  it  will  in  fine  en- 
lighten public  opinion,  by  dissipating  unjust 
prejudices. 


The  ^nalyais. 

The  duly  of  the  prefect  of  police  is  more 
to  superintend  than  to  act,  to  prescribe 
than  to  execute,  and,  while  bis  agents 
within  the  city  are  numerous  and  busy,  it 
is  without  particularly,  and  in  the  active 
service,  that  his  power  is  manifested. 

The  bureaux  concert  the  measures  to  be 
taken,  give  the  impulsion,  collect  and  cer- 
tify the  results;  they  prepare,  deliberate, 
organize, — they  ore  the  thought  ond  undcr- 
atttnding  of  the  system.  The  active  officers 
watch,  execute,  binder,  prevent,  repress. 
It)  immediate  connection  tviih  the  ciiizens 
they  are  stationed  at  all  points,  by  day  and 
night — they  are  the  eyes,  the  arms  of  the 
administration.  Uut  in  ihc  multitude  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  the  part  of  pas- 
sive nod  silent  instruments  would  not  be 
sufficient,  and  their  obedience  stands  al- 
ways in  need  of  being  enlightened  by 
reSectioa  aad  guided  by  diacetatneav. 


[Arui 

''  The   police^  tlimdtd  ituo  Political  and 
xtcuritif  OT  Ciffil. 

PoJitical  Division, 
The  internal  labor  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the   several  aiiribuiions  of  the  pre- 
fect.    Ilis  private  cabinet  alone  euturiaia 
political  questions.     There,  in  secret,  under 
the  guarantee  of  a  reciprocal  confideoce,^^ 
pass  in  succession  affairs  the  most  delical^^f 
those  which  regard  the  security  of  ibe  «i«i«^B 
the  mantBuvrcs  of  factions,  secret  societm 
and  their  conventicles — perilous  concern 
ivhicb    involve    the    responsibility    of 
chief,  and  of  which  he  must  resen-e  to  hi 
sielf  the  direct  and  exclusive  appreciaiioi 
Two  divisions,  sufiiciently  defined  by  tb 
designations — the  division  of  security,  at 
the   division  of  administration — share 
tween  them  the  matters  not-puliiical; 
secretary-general  directs  the  affairs  prof 
to  the  administration  considered  in  itself- 
the    personal,   the  malerini,  and  a  certa 
number  of  objects  not  classed  in  these  dii 
sions.     The  i/weaux  of  the  prefecture 
police  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  mil 
isters  or  of  the  grand  administrations, 
cept   that   they   require   from    the    agem 
(employees)  who  compose  them  a   special 
promptitude  of  examination,  decision  and 
despatch. 

'Ihe  orgonization  of  the  exterior  serviea 
is  strong  and  powerful.  Every  body  knows 
that  Paris  is  divided  into  12  atrondiutmaUt 
and  4S  ^uariiers.  In  each  arrondiuemml 
(ward)  a  brigade  of  inspectors  and  city 
constables,  under  the  direction  of  a  peac* 
officer;  in  each  quortier  (aeciion)  resides 
a  commissary  of  police,  aided  by  one  of 
two  secretaries,  sedentary  fellow-laborers, 
and  by  at  least  one  inspector  of  police  and 
a  bell  ringer,  {yorte  sonnette,)  who  are  exto- 
rior  and  executive  agents. 

The  commissaries  of  police  are  indopend- 
ent  of  the  peace  officers  and  their  superi< 
in  the  order  of  the  hierarchy.     They       _ 
appointed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  King,  rr^ 
lieve  at  once  the    prefect  of    police   «rbo 
holds  them   under    bis  authority  and    tbs 
attorney-general  of  whom  the  law  lias  coi 
stituted  them  auxiliaries.     They  keep  iht' 
bureau  (office)  always  open  in  each  ffuartit 
and  there  perform  a  ministry  of  reconcilij 
tionand  order  exceedingly  useful  and  bif 
appreciated   by  the  Parisians  who   6nc 
them  arbitrators  and  peareniakers.     Thi 
are  at  the  disposition  of  citizens  who  clain 
assisttincc  in  any  public  or  private  trouh^H 
receive  and  examine  individuals  underarri^H 
supervise  the  execution  of  ihe  ordioajieBt 
of  police— all  which  coocerns  beaiUi 
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elmnlineiiB,  Sec.  For  Bome  lime  they  were 
enlltfd  magistrates  of  snfety,  and  perhaps  at 
Paris  they  ought  to  have  retained  the  title, 
for  their  office  is  a  rerilable  magi«tratiirc 
and  the  «eeuriiy  or  the  citizenn  tinda  ia 
them  cDcrgettc  defenders.  They  hold  direct 
and  daily  communication  with  the  prefect 
who  rmpluyrt  ihem  in  all  the  &errtcc!t  of  the 
admintdt  ration. 

The  peace-officers,  the  inspectors  not  ai* 
taehed  lo  commiasanes  and  the  ciiy  con* 
Ktables,  belong  to  a  central  bureau,  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  prefect,  under  the 
direction  of  a  commissary  and  designated 
by  the  title  of  "The  Municipal  Police." 

The  Municipal  Police  is  the  fountain  of 
all  the  sorveillaoce  of  the  city.  It  ia  it  that 
distributes  through  the  twelve  arondisat' 
maiti  the  brigades  assigned  to  each,  and 
puts  in  motion,  according  to  the  circum- 
KtAQCCS  and  necessities  of  each  day,  the 
central  brigades  stationed  around  it,  some 
bating  no  special  eagagement,  always  dia- 
posable  in  the  tvay  of  a  freneral  reinforce- 
meal ;  others  charged  with  distinct  aitribu- 
tions — watching  the  pickpockets  or  the 
prostitute)*,  U>e  omnibunes  or  the  lodging* 
faoascs;  all  so  consiitulcd  as  to  be  able  at 
once  to  Bswcmble,  in  an  instant,  at  the  some 
place,  to  inierpoee  in  the  name  of  the  law 
in  all  that  menaces  the  repose  of  the  citi- 
sens.  Over  600  agents  arc  attached  to  the 
Municipal  Police  \  it  constitutes  a  standing 
force  and  a  contingent  reserve  ;  its  organi- 
xalinn  is  such  that,  without  superfetation, 
without  fruitless  expense,  it  furnitihe9  to- 
gether nt  Paris,  in  ordinary  occaHions,  the 
agents  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
Uw«,  and  on  occasions  of  disturbance,  a 
troop  active,  courageous,  easy  to  put  in 
motion,  and  aln'ays  ready  to  seize  the  au- 
thors or  accomplices  of  disturbance. 

Besides  the  commissariev  of  police  and 
the  municipal  police,  who  embrace  in  their 
action  all  the  nttribations  of  the  prefect,  a 
distinct  body  of  inspectors  is  exclusively 
attached  to  divers  special  services,  furnish- 
ed, acooiding  to  the  object,  from  one  of  the 
two  interior  divisions.  The  exchange  (/a 
bourte)  has  its  commissary  of  police  and 
its  guards;  the  corn-market,  its  comptrol- 
ler and  two  inspectors;  the  markets  their 
inspector-general  and  3-^  sub-inspectora, 
clerks  or  overseers ;  the  almtloirs  (slaughtor- 
faouses),  6  inspectors;  navigation  and  har- 
bour*, one  innprctor-genorai  and  28  inxpec- 
toro,  tub' in  spec  I  ora  or  overseers;  public 
nuturage  and  the  inspection  of  wood  and 
ebarconl,  41  inspectors  or  overseers;  the 
Tei'i5cntion  of  weights  and  measures,  6 
eomtniaaaries  of   police  for  inspectors. — 


Twelve  tasters  proceed  to  visit  the  cellars 
and  retail  wineshops.  The  cleaning, 
sprinkling,  and  lighting  of  the  streets  oc- 
cupies one  director  and  80  inspectors  or 
agents  of  various  gradesj  the  sidewalks,  17 
orchittcts  and  inspectors;  the  public  vehi> 
clcs,  95  controllers  and  watchmen.  Two 
engineers,  and  one  inspector  are  attached 
to  the  surveilbnce  of  bouses  that  are  tot- 
tering, incommodioas  or  unhealthy,  a  phy- 
sician at  la  Morgue,  and  in  tine  12  phy* 
aicinns  at  the  dispensary  of  health. 

The  municipal  guard,  whose  numbers 
has  recently,  by  a  wise  policy,  been  aug- 
mented, lends  its  numerous  ogents  the  sup- 
port of  a  public  force  difttinguif>hcd  for  its 
discipline,  its  zeal  and  experience,  a  velect 
troop  composed  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
whole  army,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  authorities  and  of  the  public,  accustom- 
ed to  man.iging,  while  restraining,  the 
people  of  Paris,  who  live  in  intercourse 
with  them  and  whose  jealous  susceptibility 
would  be  increased  by  any  harsh  proceeo* 
ing.  The  prefect  disposes  of  the  municipal 
guard,  directs  its  service  day  and  nignt, 
addresses  it  his  requisitions  when  its  aid  ii 
necesuiry,  andean  reckon  upon  its  unswerv- 
ing firmness  whenever  the  advice,  the 
warnings,  the  personal  entreaties  nf  the 
civil  agents  have  failed  to  re-establish  order 
and  restore  the  empire  of  the  laws. 

The  firemen  {sapevrt-pomyiera),  at  pre- 
sent in  number  short  of  the  wants  of  the 
population,  carry,  wherever  the  confiagra- 
tion  breaks  out,  the  succor  of  an  address 
which  no  obstacle  can  arrest,  of  a  courage 
which  no  danger  can  daunt. 

Such  arc  the  several  auxiliaries  of  the 
prefecture  of  police.  This  enumeration 
contains,  however,  but  the  agents  who  are 
ostensible  and  found  on  the  budget  list. 
Besides  this  number,  others  exercise,  as 
well  for  the  political  department  as  for  the 
police  of  safety,  various  secret  functions; 
wc  will  treat  of  them  farther  on,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  offices  thomsclves  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

1'hs  practical  simplicity  of  this  system 
strikes  and  pleases.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  it  must  powerfully  aid  the  prefect  in 
the  discharge  of  his  immeoKe  task.  About 
him,  his  bureaux  ;  abroad,  difTused  through 
his  territorial  jurisdiction,  his  agents  of  «H 
orders ;  he  gives  the  impulse,  and  is  assur- 
ed, by  the  reports  which  they  transmit  him, 
of  their  exactness  and  of  the  results  which 
they  have  obtained  ;  he  is  represented  ia 
every  quartier  by  a  functionary  interested 
to  make  the  administration  popular  and  re* 
spected-^iD  each  arondiastmtnt  by  an  ci- 
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ecattve  iij^ent  particularly  preposflcssed  id 
favor  of  the  rig^iits  and  duties  ofttie  police; 
be  slolions  liis  central  hrigadpsso  as  to  dis- 
play at  every  point  his  tutelary  arm.     lie 
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Commentary  on  the  PoliticaJ  System. 


Some  reflections  have  been  sucgeited 
us  by  the  analysis  of  the  organiialion  whic 


keeps  liiin«cff  coDsiniiily  informed  of  pass-    hoR  been  just  dclineaicd. 

in?  events,  is  ocqnninied  with  ilie  wishes  of       The  commi^NirieK  of  police  are  not 

clusivcly  enouch  under  the  drrtciionof  t 
prefect.     Auxiliaries  of  ihc  Aitorney  Ge 


the  peoiite,  ils  grievances  and  ils  joys,  and. 
in  a  duily  report,  apprises  the  govemmeni 
of  all  llmt  may  cnlig^hlcn  its  course.  He 
■pplies  to  the  more  specious  interests  a  de- 
terminate order  of  agents,  and  supnorts,  if 
neceffiary,  his  orders  by  the  sword  of  the 
municipal  guard,  ^vho,  in  concert  with  the 
firemen,  waich  at  the  eamc  time  over  the 
physical  wants  of  the  city. 

The  city  constables  have  received  a  uni- 
form  at  the  very  period  of  their  creation, 
under  the  enligliiened  and  popular  admin- 
istration of  M.  Debellcyme.  A  recent  or- 
dinance has  assigned  lo  the  commissaries 
of  police,  for  occasions  of  public  ceremony, 
an  tifficiul  costume;  the  tri-colored  sash' is 
•ufficient  to  signalize  their  charactera  in 
ordinary  ctrcuinBlnnccs.  The  peace  oflicers 
also  wenr,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  an 
embroidered  coot  and  blue  sash;  most  of 
the  inspectors  of  special  service  have  like* 
wipe  a  uniform.  Thus  nearly  all  the  exte- 
rior untl  active  agents  perform  openly  their 
minislry,  and  the  populace,  far  from  taking 
umbrage  thereat,  does  but  evince  the 
g-reater  confidence.  Nevertheless,  even 
amon^  the  ostensible  agents,  many  cannot 
always  nnnoimce  their  presence  by  exiemat 
signs,  which  would  paralyze  thesurvcitlance 
and  nullify  the  restraint.  The  administra- 
tion weiehs  the  circumstances  aud  gives  its 
iostriictions.  It  is  its  interest  to  make 
known  its  ngcnia  on  all  occasions  where 
powerful  obstacles  do  not  intervene ;  on 
ihift  point  the  example  ofibotown-coosiables 
is  conclusive;  the  former  agents,  whose 
place  they  have  taken,  held  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  Opinion  of  itic  people  ;  the  most  vitu- 
perative cpiihets  aiiginatized  their  persons, 
the  most  earnest  resistance  embarrassed 
their  action.  The  city  conHtubles  are  se- 
cure from  these  diflicullies  ;  the  reason  is, 
that  mystery  and  surprise  offends  and  ex- 
cites sutipicion.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  zcbIouh  agent 
who  offers  himself  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
boldly  meets  the  responsibility  of  his  works 

All  the  agents  of  the  prefecture  are  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  the  prefect,  he  may  dis- 
miss those  whose  appointment  belongs  to 
him  and  suspend  them  all;  he  regulates 
their  pay,  and  disposes  of  thein  with  full 
authority.  This  absolute  power,  tempered 
only  by  our  equitable  and  moderate  man- 
irers,  fortifies  the  ouiborily  of  lhech'\e(  ov«i 
hh  subordinates. 


ral,  and,  in  this  rapacity,  obliged  to  o 
theyt^Ptirin«rnirfmn,(policf-jusiif'es,)M' 
delegate  to  them  some  acta  of  their  fua 
liona,  they  may  be  pressed  bard  in  the  p 
formance  of  those  double  duties,  t 
receive  at  the  same  time  orders  wh 
simullsneous  execution  is  impossible.  1 
judicial  authority  has  been  seen  lo  cont 
vene  the  measures  taken  by  the  prefi 
nnd  the  decrees  which  it  was  making 
prejudice  the  investigation  commcnc 
even  by  its  own  diligence.  Doubtless,  t 
decisions  of  the  magistrates  of  the  judic 
order  ought  always  to  prevail;  but,  wi 
out  subordinating  justice  to  polirc,  a  pre 
ous  concert  might  be  established.  M.  G 
quet,  in  his  Memoirs,  treatn  this  question  at 
length,  and  complains  with  reason  of  the 
pe'tinacious  refusal  of  the  Jygrs  d'tnttruc- 
tion,  noiwiihjttanding  that  his  remoa- 
strances  ivere  backed  by  M.  Altomey-Geo«- 
ral  Persil. 

Some  conflicts  may  arise  also  bctwen 
the  commissaries  of  police,  the  peace  offi- 
cers, and  other  agents  of  the  inuiiiei, 
police.  The  former  having  their  re 
in  their  respective  guartnr,  and  di 
sometimes  to  make  abusive  concessiuas  la 
order  lo  their  being  well  received  there, 
bear  impatiently  the  competition  uf  the 
peace  oflicers,  who  are  able  agents,  less 
desirous  of  popdlarily  and  more  peremptory 
in  their  measures.  Superior  to  thoKc  agenu 
by  titlei  they  however  undergo  every  doy 
their  inilirect  censorship.  Thecommisso  '~ 
circumscribed  within  a  yt/ar/irr,  is  obli 
to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the  peace 
officer,  the  overseer  of  the  surveillnnc* 
(watch)  of  a  whole  arondisremcnt,  and  ihc 
extent  of  bis  range  gives  the  laiicr  an  i 
poruince  inconsistent  with  the  inferiori 
of  his  title.  The  firmness  of  the  chief 
municipal  police  may  mitigate  thef<«  aape- 
rities,  but  not  entirely  avoid  (bem.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  welt  to  subject  all  tbe 
exterior  agents  of  the  prefecturo  to  tbe 
inspection  of  superior  functionaries,  a 
cics  of  sub-prefects  or  central  coiuiui»s«r 
of  police,  whose  predominnnt  author 
would  stifle  all  collision  and  impress  u 
the  service  a  constant  unity. 

Since  the  Kevolution  of  July,  lo  re 
«k  leal  which   might   be  oiberwise  r 
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rnvcd,  the  pcico  officers  have  been  cnlled, 

>y   wny  o(  promotiun,  to  the  funcliun^  of 

[cotntni-saries    o{    police.       Two    distinct 

offices  hni-e  thus  been   confuiindod.     The 

iliee  mn^isirnie  nnd  the  execuiive  af;cnt 

>ught  to  move    in  pnrallel   lines,  but  never 

Uo  meet  in  their  advancement.     It  lo  I'll  ihni 

[the  fnrmer  should  be  recruited  from  among 

le  yoiini;  Inivyers,  ihc  s^crcinrJcs  of  the 

:ommi»8aries  of  police,  the  clerks  of  the 

lAvreriux,  and  the  second  from  xmong   the 

E'bolde>«t  Hnii  most  expert  of  the  active  agents. 

JV  siiiinble  provision  ourrht  to  be  insured  to 

Pihe  peace  oiFicerXf  but  their  introduction  to 

[the  corps  orcommissaries  o(  police  presents 

linconvenienees  of  vnriotis  kind»^i   it   may 

titer  the  good  composition  of  this  corps, 

and  subject  the  commii'iiarics  to  a  siipervi- 

.9ion  which  a  pro^pertive  iaieicst  renders 

'liable  to  becume  partial. 

The  thought  has  lonpbeen  entertained  o( 
devoting  in  each  quatlter,  a  uptcial  edifice 
to  the  commissnryship  of  police,  as  to  the 
mnyorahy  and  the  justices  of  the  pence. 
Thin  creation  would  be  of  great  utility. 
.Often  the  cominissmries  of  police  occupy, 
in  iincrntrnl  strecif  t  up  sDtnc  flight  of  »tair<i, 
.a  set  of  narrow  and  ill-dii«iributcd  apnri- 
[nieni«  ;  if  they  cbnnge  re!>idei)ce,  all  ttip 
habitudes  of  the  people  arc  deranged.  These 
inconveniences  would  disappear.  'I'o  the 
.dwelling  of  the  commi«8ary  of  police  and 
[of  his  secretary  should  be  annexed — tst,  a 
jCOrps  of  watchmen  i  2d,  a  station  for  lire- 
LeDgtnet;3d,  somehand-cartSfetCtandei^ena 
ledical  station,  if  this  bcneliccnt  institution 
was  olficiully  adnpied.  The  expenditure 
on  the  ground  nnd  ereriions  would  he  nl 
niosi  entirely  covered  by  the  auppreesion 
of  wages,  allonnnces,  and  indemnilicationri 
.which  those  various  services  occasion  ni 
>reseni.  Already,  at  a  former  period,  a 
company  of  pperulators  hnd  made  proposi- 
tions, which,  for  very  inconsiderable  sacri- 
5ceK,  would  havii  eudowed  Paris  with  those 
establishments. 

Some  criticisms  of  detail,  some  possible 
■meliorations  aside,  ihc  organization  of  the 
^L  prefecture  of  police  is  good  and  leaves  little 
^K  to  be  desired  ;  successively  perfected,  it  ii> 
H  the  product  of  cKperience  and  not  uf  vain 
V  theory — il  is  thus  thai  all  solid  institutions 
ftnd  regular  administrations  are  formed. 

II. 

The  prefect  of  police,  for  the  accomplish- 
.roeot  of  his  fnnctionn,  is  inresied  with  two 
imponnnt  rights  which  form  the  basis  and 
the  connummalion  of  his  authority.  I-Ir 
raakes  regulations  which  have  the  force  of 
IaW)  he   commits  to  the  tribuoalt  tlioic 
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who  violate  ihoM  rules,  and  is  empow* 
cred  to  decree  warrants  {mandats)  against 
all  persons  arraignoJ  of  crime  or  misde- 
meanor. 

The  power  of  making  rules  belongs  to 
every  mnyor,  and  it  is  as  exercising  a  por. 
tinn  of  their  functions  that  the  prefeii  of 
police  is  invested  with  it ;  but  the  mnyors 
are  subordinale  to  the  prefecTS  and,  in 
F'aris,  the  iiiajiistraie  charged  njih  the  po- 
lice is  at  once  mayor  and  prefect.  In  re- 
spect of  thc90  special  ailributii)nr,  he  la 
flcpcndeni  but  on  the  ministry.  The  extern 
rtf  his  juiisdiction,  his  administrative  rank 
nnd  order,  the  greatness  of  the  interests 
submitted  to  his  authority  contribule  equnl* 
ly  to  give  importance  to  the  mcn^iires  wliich 
he  prescrihes.  The  law,  as  if  to  plncu  them 
above  the  simple  regulations  of  mayors, 
distinguished  iliem  with  the  name  of  ordi- 
n  inces,  on  an  equality  with  the  dirposiitiuna 
which  emnnafe  from  the  roynl  power. 

la  the  collection  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
prefect  of  police  cincc  1800,  might  be  found 
the  must  valuable  documents.  The  char- 
acter proper  to  each  of  the  govemmcnls 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  since  thai 
period,  tvill  there  appear  in  their  true  light; 
ihe  police  of  Paris  always  bears  the  stamp 
"f  the  reigning  power— violent  and  absolute 
under  «  government  that  repudintes  nil  eon- 
irul — intriguing  and  inquisitorial  with  that 
which  fear*  and  eludes — feeble  and  bcsi- 
taliag  when  pofitical  parties  nre  the  mas- 
ters. One  might  aht'osi  write  the  history 
<tf  Paris  from  the  ordinances  of  the  police* 
;\,l  the  pertuds  of  rivil  conimotiont*.  inter- 
CMls  purely  administrative  are  relegated  to 
ihe  "second  tier;"  the  necessity  of  de- 
'ending  ihe  public  aulhoriiies  alone  spetiks, 
and  alone  is  li^'lenod  to  ;  mrasiireet  nte  tukeik 
igatnsi  mobs,  tumults  and  nocturnal  meet- 
ings; passports  become  an  object  of  parti- 
cular precaution  ;  the  lodging-hoiifte*,  for- 
eigner*, the  working  class,  arc  Rubjected  to 
obligations  minute  and  vexatious;  a  oort  of 
legal  suspicion  weighs  upon  nil  the  inhabit* 
inls,  obliged  to  fortify  themKelves  with  pa- 
pers, to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  justify  us  to  their  identity,  and 
*.*ncDuutering  almost  at  every  atep  a  police 
•pfdcr  which  itnpcdcs  their  passage.  In  the 
reasons  of  calm,  the  health,  the  happinest, 
Lbe  comfort,  if  we  may  use  that  term,  of 
the  city  resume  their  importance  ;  the  pre- 
fect, by  his  ordinances,  applies  himself  to 
aiding  the  advancement  of  men  nnd  of  busi- 
ness, to  rendering  life  happy  and  agreeable 
lo  ihc  people  of  Paris,  to  preventing  embar- 
rassment, to  creating  facilities,  to  putting 
each   in   the   enjoyment   of    the    greatest 
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■mount  of  libcriy  anil  plenty  cotnpalible 
with  llic  rights  of  another. 

But  ii  in  especially  in  their  adminiBtrative 
character  that  the  urdinances  of  the  police 
of  Paris  arc  worthy  of  being  siudied.  No 
code  is  so  complete,  no  treatise  of  juris- 
prudence so  instructive  as  this  legislatioa 
praclical,  ordinury,  supgostcd  by  liie  wniils 
of  the  day  ;  it  would  furnish  a  prolitic  les- 
son to  the  prefects  of  the  departments  and 
the  mayors  of  the  large  towns.  It  is  curious 
to  follow  it  through  its  several  phaKS,  its 
mi6ial;c^,  itx  gropings.  Certain  matters 
have  been  treated  at  various  times,  by  nu- 
merous ordinsuccs  v%-ltieh  have  modified, 
completed,  stibt-iiiutcd  one  another;  de> 
6ned  these  articles,  suppressed,  clmnged  or 
added  otiicrs,  to  obtaiu  the  end  proposed, 
and  the  rompnrison  of  the  earlier  enact- 
menis  with  those  which  have  been  siibsti- 
tuted,  clearly  indicates  the  nvccssiiies  pecu- 
liar to  each  order  of  facts. 

The  ordinnnecs  of  police  are  obligatory, 
as  is  known,  upon  all  the  citizens,  provided 
ihey  do  not  transcend  the  powers  of  the 
prefect.  When  doubts  arise,  the  Court  of 
Cassation  definitively  resolres  the  rjuestion. 
The  jurisprudence  of  this  court  evinces 
great  wisdom,  a  high  intelligence  of  admin- 
istrative necessities  i  it  gires  large  scope 
to  the  authority  of  the  prefect,  and  allows 
him  very  extensive  jurisdiction— a  useful 
example  given  to  uU  the  judicial  bodies  by 
the  6rst  court  in  the  kingdom,  a  happy 
conciliation  of  Justice  and  Adniinistrattun, 
those  two  parallel  powers  which  should 
lend  each  other  a  diulurI  aid,  and  never 
waste  their  forces  in  miserable  rivalries. 

The  numerous  agents  of  whom  we  have 
seen  the  nomenclature  arc  charged,  each  in 
bis  sphere,  with  examining  into  the  trans- 
gressions committed  in  disregard  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  prefect.  The  reports 
which  they  preporc  are  transmiiit>d  to  the 
tribunal  of  municipal  police,  held  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  pence,  and  in  whose  presence 
the  functions  of  the  public  ministry  are  per- 
formed by  a  commissary  of  police,  assigned 
exclusively  to  that  employment.  The  cases 
thus  reported  are  counted  by  thousands  an- 
Dually  ;  fiues  are  imposed  upon  the  oQeod* 
era,  and,  in  case  of  relapse,  they  may  be 
condemned  To  impriRonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  days.  This  law  ia  not 
always  sufficiently  severe  j  but  in  Paris,  by 
a  contrary  elfect,  tbc  repression  is  ordina- 
rilv  incomplete  or  excessive  ;  the  too  long 
delays  cost,  in  certain  cases,  tenfold  the 
6ne  incurred  ;  the  tribunal  of  municipal 
police,  where  sit  in  turnabout  the  twelve 
iJudgea  of  peace  of  Paris,  somelimes  tigoc* 


ous,  sometimes  indulgent  beyond  measure, 
is  not  kept  to  any  one  system  of  jurispro- 
dence;  in  fine,  the  majority  of  the  connc- 
tions  are  not  executed,  because  of  ibe 
pov(;riy  of  the  delinquents.  .The  cviJput 
vicea  of  this  rigime  call  for  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  legislator  and  solicit  a  protnpt 
reform. 

Independently  of  the  arrests  made  by  bit 
subordinates,  in  virtue  of  the  common  law, 
in  cases  of  flagrant  guilt,  of  vagmncy — ar- 
rests which,  in  1800,  exceeded  the  number 
of  13,000 — the  prefect  of  police  is  autbi 
ized  by  the  lOth  article  of  the  criminal  c( 
to  issue  writs  of  arrest  and  inquiry  wl 
he  has  tnl'ormation  of  a  crime  or  nn  offeoi 
This  power,  seasonably  exerted,  contribui 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  accu&ed, 
destruction  of  convictive  doroments  ;  it 
the  advantages  of  great  celerity  and 
employment  of  means  of  which  the  judicj 
authority  would  be  deprived — it  is  the  ci 
plement  of  the  surveillance  of  the  polit 
the  results  of  which  it  collects  and  eiiricl 
The  prefects  of  the  departments,  inresi 
with  the  same  right,  do  not  tise  it ;  llie 
ference  of  situations  sufficiently  cxptail 
how  a  power  almost  indispensable  to  I'ai 
is,  so  to  say,  fallen  iato  dituetudc  throoi 
out  the  rest  of  France. 

The  individuals  arrested  b}'  the  itiferjl 
officers  are  conducted  to  the  commisi 
of  police,  who  interrogates  tiiem,  and  mi 
accordin .:  to  the  case,  order  iheir  discbii 
If  ho   find  the  arrest   regular,    he   dii 
them  with  the  evidence  taken  to  the 
fecture  of  police,  and  thence,  in  twcnty-i 
boors,  they  pass  into  the  bands  of  the  ji 
cial  authority. 

The  prefect  of  police  partakes,  by 
right  of  making  ordinances,  of  the  parti 
the  legislator- — by  the  right  of  denunciati^ 
of  the  functions  of  the  public  ministei 
that  of  arrest  and  search,  of  (he  funetit 
of  the  directory  mogisirates  {magitirals 
strucieurt).  All  those  powers  arc  afasolul 
necessary,  there  is  perhaps  no  coonl 
where  the  police  has  not  received 
considerable.  They  are,  howevpr,  st 
cient — it  must  even  be  admitted,  that, 
imprudent  hands,  they  might  authortxc  ai 
of  violence.  But  under  a  regime  of  libcj 
and  publicity,  with  journals  open  to 
complaints,  and  always  disposf^d,  tvhen  tl 
are  directed  agai;ii>t  the  police,  to  rec-e^ 
them  favorably,  with  the  ri^ht  of  defei 
and  of  illimitable  challenge,  with  the  m^t 
sibility  of  the  minister  whom  the  pnrfi 
of  police  binds  by  his  every  act,  the  abui 
difficult  to  be  foreseeOi  would  be  protnj 
removed. 
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All  ihe  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
prefect  are  now  enumerated.  We  have  seen 
him  surrounded  by  his  numerous  Bf^ents, 
•urroonded  by  his  bureaux,  supplied  ubroad 
by  a  legion  of  emphiffa  of  all  orders,  by  n 
£rm  and  devoted  armed  force,  invested  with 
the  right  of  making  ordinances  obligatory 
apon  the  subjects  of  his  administration, 
authorized  to  prosecute  all  persons  accused 
of  infractions  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  se- 
cure iheir  person  in  case  of  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor. It  remnins  to  speak  of  his  otiri- 
butiODs.  They  are  of  three  aorts.  They 
relate  to  politics,  the  public  security,  or  to 
^he  Rdniini«iratt%'e  police,  and  will  be  dc- 
Bcribed  in  this  order  and  according  to  ttiia 
dtTiston. 

.  III. 

^g        Importance  of  the  Political  Police. 

The  political  police  is  from  its  nature 
secret.  The  seditious  weave  their  plots  in 
Ihe  dark  ;  it  is  in  the  dark  the  government 
ought  to  pursue  ihcm,  to  detect  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  surprise  their  projecio. 

It    is    essentially     preventive.     The  at- 
tempts of  sedition  menace  the  entire  soci- 
ety, and  imperil  its   dearest   possessions; 
the   riclor)',  supposing   it   certain,    leaves 
behind    it   lasting    resentments  and    often 
leads   10    cruel    reprisals.     A    governmeni 
rarely  adds  to  its  strength  by  political  pro- 
secutions; what  it  gains  by  unveiling  the 
nwohinotioas  of  those  who   attack  it,   by 
Biartling  the   country    with    doctrines   of 
blood,  it  loses  in  showing  itself  exposed  (o 
repeated  conspiracies.     The  people  do  not 
believe   in  the  force   of  the  power  which 
factions  are  never  tired  of  combating,  con- 
demned daily  to  descend  into   the  public 
streets  for  the  purpose  uf  engaging  in  n 
contest  with  obscure  enemies,  to  erect  the 
scaffolds  for  their  punishment.     The  spirit 
of  imitation,  the  contagion  of  example  so 
powerful  in  civil  commotions,  pervert  weak 
minds  and  engender  new  attempts.    In  fine, 
political  trials  present  but  adverse  chances ; 
pardons  disconcert  the  prosecuting  magis- 
trates;   condemnations   expose    the    chief 
of  tlie  state  to  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  if 
he  do  not  interpose  ;   of  effumiiiacy   and 
sometimes  cowardice,  if  lie  do.      All  con- 
siderations concur  then  to  recommend  thai 
the  political  police  apply  itself  especially 
to  the  prevention  of  coaspiracict;. 

Some  men  whose  illusions  bnve  not  yield- 
ed to  the  cold  leHSons  of  experience,  con- 
demn the  political  police,  and  accuse  it  of 
immorality  and  impotence.  But  if  society 
has,  as  much  and  doubtless  more  thnn  the 


its  defence,  how  will  you  interdict  it  to 
penetrate  into  ihe  recesses  where  the  arms 
are  forged  that  ore  designed  for  its  desiruc- 
tion  \  if  it  be  true  that  the  police  have  nut 
detected  all  the  conspiracies,  there  would 
be  little  logic  in  concluding  that  they  have 
not  detected  any  ;  despite  the  discretion 
enjoined  upon  it,  circumstances  enough 
have  proved  the  efiicaciouimesa  of  its 
searches. 

The  political  police,  undoubtedly  to  be 
recommended  for  its  object,  mny  further  be 
estimable  for  its  means  ;  when  it  confines 
itself  scrupulously  to  passive  observation, 
when  it  interdicts  with  severity  iind  pun- 
ishes without  pity  the  slightest  provocatiuo, 
far  from  dishonoring  the  magistrate  who'] 
directs  it,  it  wins  fur  him,  after  his  useful 
and  laborious  services,  incontestable  titles 
to  public  gratitude. 

At  all  periods  a  political  police  has  kept 
the  government  apprized  of  the  machina- 
tions of  its  adversaries.     Perhaps  in  times 
of  violent  passions  neither  officers  nor  pe- 
cuniary influences  will  be  found  appropriate  i 
to  this  object;   but  the  delation  which  is 
given  through  fanaticism  is  no  more  sincere 
than  that  which  is  sold   through   interest., 
Often  the  informer  who  prizes  himself  the 
most  upon  his  disinterestedness,  looks  for  ft.] 
salsry  in  ihe  shape  of  place,  political  favor, 
the  participation  in  public  affairs.    In  short, 
if  a  secret  police  be  required,  the  least  ob- 
jectionable is  that  where  conditions  are  di^ 
cussed,  whose  agents,  subj(;cied  to  dutieaJ 
clearly  defined,  moy  be  dismissed  in  casesj 
of  infraction  ;  each  instruments,  docile,  pli- 
ant, easy  to  be  managed,  are  less  dangerous 
to  the  hand  that  wields  them. 

The  prefect  uf  police  is  charged  in  Paris 
with  the  political  department ;  the  ministry 
of  the  Interior  retains  it  among  his  attri- 
butes, and  from  their  simultaneous  action 
might  result  misunderstnndings  and  con- 
flicts. It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
prefect  poisess  the  confidence  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  that  an  honest  and  unreserved  con- 
cert ensure  the  success  of  their  united  ef- 
forts ;  this  concert  is  the  more  necessary 
that  there  is  not  a  plot  woven  in  the  depart- 
mcnta,  formidable  or  frail,  grave  or  trivial, 
that  has  not  its  centre  or  at  least  some  of 
its  ramificntiona  at  Paris.  Neither  the  min- 
ister nor  the  prefect  can  remain  strangers 
to  tho  political  police  ;  the  former  called  to 
embrace  all  France  in  his  survey,  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  upon  Paris;  the  latter  pos- 
sesses surh  means  of  inforninlion  and  in- 
vestigation, that  the  government  would 
lose  by  depriving  itself  of  his  co-operation, 
hnmblcst  citizen,  tbe  right  to  watch  over  [  the  raost  valuable  resources.    This  necesii- 
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tjr  admitted,  the  minister  ought  to  measure 
the  province  (if  his  subordinate^and  the  tat- 
ter never  seek  to  extend  it ;  the  political 
potire  is  not  an  obligatory  attribution  ofthe 
prefecture  or  police,  it  is  added,  but  by  a 
delegation  of  the  minister  who  has  always 
the  right  of  fixing  its  conditions  and  im- 
portance. 

Ostensible  and  Secret — Description  of. 

The  auxiliaries  of  the  prefect  in  his'po- 
liticat  investigations,  are  of  two  kinds — 
ostensible  and  secret.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  for  the  majority  of  informations, 
the  public  officers  are  employed;  but  to 
penetruie  into  the  very  bosom  of  parties  the 
intervention  of  secret  agents  is  indispensa- 
ble. 

The  secret  agents  of  the  political  police, 
devoted  originally  to  other  pursuits,  leaving 
the  ordinary  eiiiploymentsof  life,  have  been 
for  the  greater  part  reduced  to  this  calling 
by  want,  vanity,  love  of  pleasure,  dissipation. 
A  few  women  also  in  similar  conditions  turn 
themselves  to  it,  to  cover  extravagant  ex- 
penses, to  gain  a  position  in  society  which 
their  limited  fortunes  would  interdict  to 
them.  They  display  in  the  office  consider- 
able 6nesse,  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  genius  and 
curiosity  ;  but  too  often  swayed  by  petty 
passitmd,  they  merit  little  confidence.  A 
lew  informers  yield  to  bard  necessity  ;  in 
1831  the  prefecture  received  the  most  im- 
portnnt  disclosures  from  a  young  and  very 
intelligent  student,  whom  a  moderate  salary, 
thus  earned,  ofim  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
enabled  to  8up|>ort  a  mother  and  sitter  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  course.  Cer- 
tain documents  are  cnmmunicated  under 
the  impulse  of  honorable  and  disinieresicd 
sentiments — others,  in  greater  number,  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear.  Timid  men  sufler 
themselves  to  be  involved  in  a  conspiracy, 
in  a  secret  society,  from  weakness,  from 
excitement,  without  weighing  tbe  conse- 
quences, afterwards  terror  seizes  them,  con- 
science is  troubled  j  to  withdraw  from  these 
fatal  ties  would  be  dangerous;  they  dare 
not  burst  them,  and  purchase  at  least  impu- 
nity by  turning  informers.  Others  organize 
plots  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them. 
A  prefect  of  police  was  one  day  greatly  em- 
barrassed, confident  as  he  was  in  five  orbix 
chevaliers  d^  industries  who  mutually  betray- 
ed each  other,  and  who  had  got  up  a  con- 
spiracy only  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
to  each  other  the  profits  of  a  delation.  He 
knew  the  several  members,  be  maintained 
an  intercourse  with  them  and  held  all  the 
threads  of  the  scheme  of  which  he  might 
b»ve  been  considered  the  soul  and  the  chief. 
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He  only  communicated  to  each  of  the  sap- 
posed  Caialines  the  information  furnished 
by  his  pretended  accomplices. 

In  general  the  police  services  are  obtain* 
ed  at  small  expense.  Tbe  competitioa  is 
vary  great,  the  consciences  are  tarifTed  it 
a  very  low  price.  Every  day  numerous 
candidates  present  themselves,  and  the  co^ 
respondence  is  full  of  ofiers  of  service. 

The  prefect  of  police  cannot  bring  too 
much  care,  too  much  circurorpection,  lolhe 
examination  of  the  documents  furnished  by 
his  agents;  some  deceive  him  knowinglyi 
others,  in  large  numbers,  compose  their  re- 
ports with  great  negligence  ;  others,  and 
these  ere  the  least  culpable,  confine  them- 
selves to  vague  and  uninteresting  ioiima* 
tions.  A  judicious  distrust  ought  to  atuch 
to  alt;  the  report  of  an  individual  rarely 
merits  credence,  it  ought  to  be  confirniea, 
modified,  verified  by  tbe  aid  of  other  doc- 
uments. Tbe  circumstances  should  be 
weighed,  the  character  of  the  informer  ap< 
preciaied,  his  situation,  bis  habits,  ukco 
into  consideration.  Few  offices  demand 
more  tact,  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
finesse  and  activity, than  the  directioo  of  the 
police. 

With  the  aid  of  the  instruments  nt  hit 
disposal,  and  the  hints  which  he  procures 
for  money  or  gratuitously,  the  prefect  is 
informed  of  the  most  important  facts,  and, 
if  he  is  not  apprised  of  all  the  acta  medi- 
tated against  the  public  peace,  he  is  in  pot- 
sefsionof  at  least  the  greater  number. 

Many  persons,  even  among  the  most  ra> 
telligent,  imagine  that  he  is  aware  of  all 
that  passes  in  Paris;  that  not  a  family  dit- 
turban(*e,  a  scandalous  adventure,  almost  a 
domestic  quarrel  can  esenpe  him.  Tbey 
would  like,  they  sometimes  say,  to  bold  this 
office,  were  it  only  fur  twenty-four  hourti 
in  order  to  obtain  revelations,  so  curious, 
so  piquant,  so  worthy  of  attention.  To 
hear  them  you  would  think  us  still  at  ths 
lime  when  the  Lientenant  General  of  poliet 
degraded  his  character  to  pander  to  the  old 
age  of  a  king  surfeited  by  debauchery.  The 
police  of  the  present  day  is  another  thing, 
it  does  not  lend  itself  to  unworthy  investi- 
gations. For  it  also,  private  life  is  a  sanc- 
tuary, for  the  factious  spirit  which  it  pur- 
sues,  appertains  to  public  life,  even  when  il 
is  covered  with  a  veil.  Inquests  claimed 
by  the  families  themselves  sometimes  obligt 
the  police  to  enter  into  their  domestic  se- 
crets, but  the  cases  are  rare,  received  with 
extreme  reserve,  and  buried  in  religions 
secrecy.  As  to  those  that  touch  on  poli- 
ticB  they  are  kept  to  their  proper  object  j 
the  police  would  be  blamable  of  Tiolatiog 
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the  myftteriefl  of  ptivate  life  uid  of  pro- 
faning the  domestic  Bancluary. 

But  it  must  be  present  wlicr«rer  sedition 
if  at  work,  In  the  workshop  whrre  recruits 
ar«  registered  for  revolt;  in  the  tavern, 
whor«  the  coolideolial  Assemble,  Mi  certain 
appointed  days,  to  coocert  the  itisurreciioo 
or  attack,  in  the  mtdst  of  the  secret  socie- 
ties where  murder  and  asvasBination  are 
planned  under  the  tocrilegious  guarantee  of 
an  odious  oath.  It  m  its  duty  to  neize  the 
clandestine  publicaiiana  that  induence  the 
pASsion*  of  the  credulous,  nrins,  deposits 
of  powder,  the  excrahle  m'lnitioos  of  civil 
war,  and  to  secure  the  agitators  who  carry 
disturbance  into  our  cities  and  mourning 
into  our  fumilies.  ll  ought  also  to  look 
higher,  hippy  and  prond  when  tl  cna  strip 
o(  their  cowardly  incognito  the  leaders  of 
ihoae  anarchical  atteroplH— those  who,  keep- 
ing themselves  in  the  back  ground,  expose 
to  danger  those  poor  victims  whose  ig- 
norance Uiey  have  deluded  and  whose  sin- 
cerity they  have  dccived — men  of  detesta- 
ble ambition  who  conceal  under  an  exterior 
of  polriolivm,  the  most  selfish  aims,  the 
most  grasping  passions. 

The  actual  state  of  our  manners  has  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  the  inspection  of 
the  police  in  hi^h  life  and  in  the  saions.  It 
is  not  there  that  conspiracies  are  hatched. 
Institutions  that  place  in  competition  with 
the  governmcal,  a  crowd  of  citizens  in  the 
parliament  and  the  elective  assemblies,  and 
ftasign  it  for  support  all  iheso  co-operators, 
havo  put  an  end  to  the  plots  of  which  an 
aifsolule  monarchy  often  witnessed  the  ex- 
plosion, in  the  very  palace  of  the  Sovereign. 
Tho  progress  of  democracy  has  driven  to 
the  lowefti  ranks  the  thoughts  of  conspiracy, 
and  hostility  to  the  government  is  transfer- 
red into  revolts  and  attempts  in  the  streets. 
Formerly  the  polico  of  the  salons  applied 
themaelves  particularly  to  ascertaining  the 
public  opinion,  which  h  muzzled  press  could 
not  publish,  and  to  following  certain  men 
whom  a  state's  prison  could  at  any  momont 
reduce  to  impotence ;  to>dny,  thank  God, 
the  joarnals  are  free  and  the  state  prisons 
abolished.  Each  party  discloses  evcry 
morning  in  its  newspa{iers,  its  hopes  and 
ita  fenrs ;  the  adversaries  of  the  govern- 
ment are  known  and  avowed,  and  the  most 
eminent  take  the  political  tribune  for  the 
rather  indiscreet  confidant  of  their  griev- 
ances and  thoir  hosiiliiy.  Amid  the  lii^'hts 
of  such  a  publicity,  what  information  of  im- 
portance could  a  secret  police  obtain  in  the 

The  political  police  are  interdicted  from 
ever  serving  interests  purely  mioisterial  or 
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private.  Its  intervention  is  not  necessary 
and  consequently  nut  legitimate  but  when 
it  is  applied  to  acta  that  are  dongcrous  and 
punishable.  There  would  be  a  Rpecies  of 
prevarication  in  dispensing  its  resonrces 
for  a  vile  personal  espionage,  to  watch  sim> 
pie  political  adversaries,  and  thus  rake  up 
a  text  for  party  accusations  and  contempt- 
ible recriminations. 

When  all  the  reports  arc  made,  all  the 
intimations  brought  together,  all  the  results 
disposed  in  due  order,  eommences  the  part 
of  the  magistrate  who  directs  them.  It  is  for 
his  political  mind  to  deduce  the  conse- 
quences of  the  facts  revealed,  and  to  order 
the  measures  which  they  command.  If 
these  facts  constitute  a  crime  or  a  misde- 
meanor, if  sufficient  proof  can  be  obtained, 
if  the  noise  of  a  prosecution  be  not  more 
prejudicial  than  advantageous,  justice  must 
be  invoked,  and  the  administration,  having 
transmitted  it  the  documents,  leaves  it  to 
accomplish  freely  its  ministry. 

tjouiinonly,  however,  the  elements  of  a 
judicial  prosecution  are  wanting  ;  the  gov- 
ernment is  convinced,  but  justice  could  not 
arrive  at  a  legal  certainty.  In  these  cases 
a  thousand  vmbarrassments  clog  the  admin- 
istration ;  a  terrible  responsibility  weighs 
upon  it ;  it  knows  the  existence  of  the  plot 
and  can  neither  punish  the  authors,  for  want 
of  proof,  nor  arrest  them  for  want  of  au- 
thority; if  it  take  precautionary  measures, 
it  is  accused  of  wishing  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try, of  creating  disturbance  to  subserve  po- 
litical views,  or  of  basely  surrendenn^^ 
itself  to  groundless  fears;  if  the  disorder 
break  out,  it  is  reproached  fornothavingpro- 
ventedit,for  having  allowed  deluded  men  to 
ruin  themselves,  whom  it  might  possibly 
have  rescued  from  the  abyss,  wiihhavrugpcr- 
haps  drawn  them  into  it  by  abominable  prov- 
ocations. Party  spirit  is  ingenious,  inventive, 
nnd  devises  attacks  forever^'  hypothesis.  If 
these  hypotheses  are  inevitable,  at  IcRSt  lei 
the  prudence  of  the  magistrates  strip  them  of 
every  shadow  of  truth.  When  theprosecn- 
tion  isdangerousand  does  not  promiseacer- 
tainty  in  the  result,  the  administration  have 
recourse  to  meuns  which  are  proper  to  it.  It 
can  disturb  the  guilty  by  letting  them  see 
that  they  are  discovered,  spread  division 
among  their  ranks  by  shon'ing  that  there 
are  traitors  amougKt  them,  detach  confi- 
dants by  persuasion,  fear  or  interest.  These 
means,  skilfully  used,  have  often  bettor 
served  the  public  wcsl  than  the  luxury  of 
prosecutions  and  the  rigor  of  condomna- 
tioos.  'I'hc  violators  of  the  laws  are  ac- 
cessible to  fears,  to  suspicions,  which  the 
sslightest     incident  keeps  alive  and    irri- 
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laltts;  it  ii  easy  to  disconcert  them,  to 
throw  obstBcIes  in  iheir  tvayr,  which,  with- 
out cbnnging  their  dispositions,  hioilcre 
them  from  committing  ihcmnolvcs  to  any 
nerioiis  or  formidable  act.  The  gorern- 
mcnt,  DOtwitbstnndiDg,  keeps  always  od  its 
guard,  tho  policp  watch  noiselessly,  always 
ready,  if  it  cannot  thwnn  wicked  projectn, 
to  prevent  all  danger  incase  of  execution, 
ftnd  to  eolighten  the  path  of  justice. 

IV. 
CivU  Police. 

The  domain  of  the  Police  of  Sectirity  is 
unlimited  ;  all  that  relates  to  the  defence 
of  persons  and  properties  belongs  to  ii.  The 
political  police  has  delractom;  the  police 
of  security  has  none  ;  it  excites  complaint 
only  when  it  fails  to  gain  its  end,  and  those 
who  think  that  government  ought  not  to 
take  any  measure  against  the  acts  which 
menace  its  security,  tind  nil  those  excellent 
which  tend  to  protect  their  purse  or  their 
existence. 

The  police  of  security  is  present  wher- 
ever there  arc  largo  assemblies — in  the 
theatres,  the  fAtes,  the  public  walking- 
grounds  where  throng  the  crowd.  A^n  in- 
surrection or  an  affray  brings  it  instantly 
out :  everywhere  it  has  for  guides  its  agents, 
and  for  its  supreme  force  the  municipal 
guard,  and  in  case  of  need,  all  the  troops  of 
a  numerous  garrison.  It  is  it  that  ensures 
the  execution  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  surveillance  of  tho  persons 
who  give  the  passports  to  trnvellers,  the 
permits  of  sojourn  or  the  livreta  to  those 
whom  the  law  subjects  to  this  measure  of 
order,  who  examine  the  passports  of  stran- 
gers, the  cartes  de  stcunte  required  in  n  few 
Bpecial  cases,  the  permissions  or  fuilows 
accorded  to  military  men,  who  inspect  the 
lodging  houses  and  watch  their  movements. 
According  to  the  circumstances  it  is  toler- 
ant or  rigorous  in  its  conduct,  and  is  con- 
stantly careful  not  to  impose  on  the  citizens 
any  unnecessary  reRtraini. 

To  those  general  measures  it  joins  some 
special  precautions  in  certain  determinate 
cases.  An  insane  person  commits  acts 
of  violence,  he  is  locked  up  ;  a  child  has 
been  abandoned  in  the  street,  it  is  placed  in 
an  hospital;  a  citizen  has  di&appcared, 
search  is  made  for  bis  recovery  ;  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  disquiets  the  public, 
the  physicians  investigate  the  cause ;  a 
house  takes  fire,  the  firemen  run  to  extin- 
guish the  flame ;  the  dangerous  callings  ore 
regulated — thone  who  sell  certain  prohibit- 
ed weapons  subjected  to  particular  injuuc- 
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children  are  placed  lobe  weaned,  visited,  and 
held  to  numerous  formalities  ;  means  of  t»- 
sistance  are  devised,  instructions  difiuted 
to  restore  the  drowned  or  the  asphyxied  to 
life  ,*  wherever  human  existence  ia  in  peril, 
the  police  is  present  with  instruction,  pre* 
caution,  asslsinncc. 

This  protection  does  not  cease  with  ihc 
persons.  If  lotteries  and  cinndesltne  gaD)' 
bling  houses  lake  the  place  of  the  oHicitl 
establishments  which  the  government 
July  has  had  the  glory  of  suppressing,  i 
are  surprised  by  adroit  agents  and  band 
over  to  the  tribunals.  If  games  of  cha 
in  the  streets  spread  their  snares  for 
honest  earnings  of  the  mecbatiic,  the  h 
of  a  city  constable  disperses  them  a: 
seizes  the  greedy  banker  ;  the  venders 
curiosities  and  old  clothes,  those  brokers 
theft,  obliged  to  account  for  every  tran 
lion  of  their  trade — lire  under  the  burden 
of  a  complicity  always  suspended  over  their 
heads. 

But  the  services  of  the  Police  of  Seeu 
ore  especially  conspicuous  in  its  indefoti 
hie,  skilful,  courageous  struggle  with 
abandoned  classes  of  society,  who  aeem 
open  war  with  its  institutions  and  its  mo 

There  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  populat'i 
of  every  large  city,  a  mass  of  wretches, 
live  n-ithoui  the  pale  of  the  laws,  having 
rule  of  action  but  their  cupidity,  no  m 
of  subsistence  but  crime,  nu  god  but  th 
passions.  Theft  is  their  resource,  the  lO' 
infamous  debauchery  their  pleasure,  the 
son  or  the  gallows  their  inevitable  cnl 
Every  day,  before  the  tribunals,  they  alarm 
the  audience  still  less  by  their  misdeeds  thso 
hy  the  insolence  of  their  language  and 
rudeness  of  their  gestures.  Certain 
tricis,  certain  streets^  certain  houses  hi 
uully  receive  them;  frightful  dens  are  the 
theatre  of  their  orgies;  lodgers  let  th 
some  dingy  little  rooms  where  they 
the  night  huddled  together;  if  this  resoum 
fait,  they  fly  into  the  country,  and  find  ia 
the  quarries  an  ill-favored  asylum,  or  it 
be  they  wander  through  the  streets,  av 
ing  the  patrole  thnt  pursues  them,  watch 
the  unseasonable  inhabitant  who  w*ill  deir 
them  his  purse.  They  have  made  iheniKelrrs 
a  language  of  their  OH-n,  now  old,  wfaidi 
Cartouche  used  to  speak,  and  which  is  taught 
in  the  prisons  and  transmitted  from  one  get- 
eration  to  another.  Such  iscommoalr  iki 
life  of  the  runaway  slaves,  the  liberated  < 
have  passed  their  limits,  all  those,  id 
whose  life  is  a  perpetual  violation  of 
tnws  ;  they  know  one  another,  sustntn 
other,  concert  together  the  noctumnl 
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rhcrcby  they  lire.  ThU  detefllable  induii- 
ilry  i«  tltMnbutcd  according  to  the  ilifTLTeut 
[capncitics  ;  crime  hns  its  spcciricotitms.  and 
IfoUowB  ilic  econnmicftl  rule  of  the  tlivi.^ion 
nof  labor.  All  the  fnrieiieti  of  theft,  pickiiiu 
pockettf  sharking,  robbery,  ftimish  their 
contiQpctit.  Some  nre  charged  lo  discover 
ibe  opportunities  for  larceny,  otherA  to  ex- 
ecute it ;  itiielligence  and  itrcngth  have  ve|>- 
■rttte  parts  assigned  ihem.  Certain  exploiift 
^sre  plBoncd  loo^  beforebaad,  studied,  con- 
trived with  formidable  care  and  terrible  pre- 
[caution«.  Arcrediled  receivers  keep  alway« 
iburain^r  ibe  fornuccs  whcreiu  the  ^olU  and 
(Stiver  not  coined,  ihe  re-asel,  the  trinket,  arc 
.immediately  placed  io  the  crucible  and  tarn- 
rcd  into  ingots ;  they  have  in  their  ranks  lock- 
ivtnitha  lo  fabiicnte  false  keys,  stage  drivers 
,to  efTect  transportations,  forgers  lo  roun- 
tKeit  writinga  ;  ihey  lend  their  confidants 
[lo  reconnoitre  the  disposition  of  ihe  apart- 
tneota,  to  take  impreftionB  of  the  locks, 
count  the  nomber  of  the  family,  study  its 
habits;  they  provoke  crowds  in  the  sireels, 
whether  by  engaging  in  a  dispute,  or  by  set- 
K  ting  up  a  buDad-singer  or  a  troop  of  uioun- 
H  lelMnks,  and  unsiifspeciing  curiosity  pays  its 
^K  tribute.  The  crcJtiJuus  stronger  falls  into 
Htheir  toils;  the  inexperienced  cashier  sees 


Ihierea  without  joinings  tliero  ;  the  latter  ap- 
proach thetn  nearer,  and  n-iihout  ever,  in 
any  shape,  pren*nt  or  distant,  dipping  in 
their  miBdeedn,  they  meet  them,  know  them 
personally,  and  can  loll  exactly  the  cbarac- 
icrs,  the  contrivances  of  these  miserable 
wretches: — those  savages  straying  in  the 
midst  of  civilization,  and  who  might  laugh 
at  our  laws,  if  society  had  not  in  its  service 
eyes  lo  sec,  ears  to  hear,  and  miuiihs  to  pro- 
claim the  secrets  of  their  wickedness.  The 
agents  of  the  police  know  their  password, 
and  dog  (hem  from  the  time  that  ihcy  Gad 
them  in  the  country  ;  they  mix  in  their  turn 
with  the  piiblicfor  its  protection;  they  Kize 
the  band  still  reeking  with  the  stolen  object, 
and  restore  it  lo  the  passer,  who  is  surpri* 
sed  and  delighted  with  a  public  vigilance 
which  guards  his  nurse  belter  than  he  dues 
himself;  they  follow  them  to  the  holel, 
whither  they  are  attracted  by  a  rich  prey, 
in  the  obscure  staircase  which  leads  to  the 
solitary  lodging  of  a  poor  mechaolc  at  work, 
or  they  wait  them  outside,  and  secure  all  Bt 
once  the  tbief,  his  iiistruntcntsnnd  the  pro- 
duct of  his  plunder.  As  SQon  as  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  is  known,  they  take  posses* 
sion  of  bis  bouse;  without  showing  them- 
selves, they  open  the  door  to  bis  impiidcnl 
his  money-bag  escape  with  the  thief  whoj  customers,  and  these,  in  place  of  an  accom- 
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has  snatched  it  from  iiim  ;  the  wagon  laden 
with  merchandise,  if  the  guide  (piit  it  a  sin- 
gle idBlrtnt,  is  imniedialcly  riHnd.  The  goods 
displayed  outside  the  shop  for  show,  are  lo 
them  a  prey  contitnntly  exposed.  In  the 
midst  of  the  theatres,  at  the  sermons  of  the 
preacberti  in  vogue,  in  the  public  walks, 
wherever  the  fiiNhionable  {le  beau  mornit)  are 
aasemblod,  is  to  be  found  one  of  tbeir  frater- 
nity, dressed  with  taste  nnd  nflluence,  assum- 
ing lofty  airs,  mixing  graciously  with  the 
crowd,  and  by  and  by,  walchcs,  spy-glassci^, 
nod  jewelry  have  disappeared  in  his  bands; 
young  and  brilliant  women  enter  the  shopit, 
■•k  to  be  shown  a  hundred  valuable  ar- 
ticles, and  dexierouisly  slip  the  most  pre- 
cious under  their  splendid  pelerine.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  multitude  of  their 
contrivances,  the  boldness  of  their  projects, 
the  energy  of  their  means  of  execution- 
They  form  a  vast  conspiracy,  organized  at 
all  points,  against  whosoever  has  any  thing 
lolose.and  which  is  not  disconcerted  by  any 
difficulty,  restrained  by  any  curb,  frightened 
by  any  danger. 

It  is  to  combat  this,  to  reduce  it  to  impo- 
tence, that  the  Police  of  Security  is  conse- 
crated, and  in  fulfilling  this  duty  it  displays 
a  zeal,  an  ability,  a  courago  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  This  also  has  its  public  and 
its  private   agents;   the  former  watch  the 


plicc  to  give  them  the  price  o(  their  booty, 
5nd  the  agent  of  the  public  authority  who 
seizes  them  by  the  neck.  On  hearing  the 
circumstances  of  a  theft,  they  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  author.  Some  years  ago,  the 
medals  of  the  Biblioifitqut  Royale  having 
been  purloined^  the  agents,  on  sight  of  the 
contrivances  employed,  designated  the  man 
who,  subsequently,  declared  hitiiself  guilty. 
In  absence  of  a,  special  sign,  they  are  gui- 
ded by  a  marvellous  instinct;  the  slightest 
indication  flashes  light  upon  them:  the  pa- 
per wadding  of  ihe  fire-arm,  an  instrument 
left  behind,  the  trace  of  the  footsteps,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  neighbors,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  products  of  the  crime,  excessive 
expenditure  without  resources  lo  justify  it, 
a  word  dropped  in  anger  or  intoxication,  no- 
thing is  neglected  ;  the  memoranda  nre  all 
consulted,  the  circumstances  considered, 
the  informaiiona  compared-  At  certain  pe- 
riods, the  public  houses  of  ill-fame,  the  pes- 
tilent taverns  of  the  populace,  are  all  of  a 
Buddcn  simullaneuusfy  rummaged  in  the 
night  by  the  brigade  of  the  Police  of  Secu- 
rity; numerous  pairoles  surround  the  <piar- 
ries  in  the  suburbs,  shut  the  issues,  and  ex- 
plore the  recesses.  These  expeditions 
place  in  the  bands  of  authority  a  multitude 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  of  runaway  galley- 
slaves,  of  wretches  without  resources,  with- 
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ODt  papers,  witlioiit  mcnns  o(  cxisieoce  ; 
the  fiif^ttjvi>8  nrc  sent  lothe  bagne  or  to  the 
mtiMonj  centralx;  the  liherntrd,  proneciitRt] 

J'udicinlly  for  breaking  the  limits,  the  home- 
ess,  for  vagmncy,  nnd  Purifi  may  repose 
more  tranquilly,  deliverer!  nt  leni^t  for  a 
time,  from  the  presence  of  these  rnmished 
and  deiiperale  gAjesls.  At  night  the  agents 
of  safety  are  spread  through  thesireetsand 
in  small  eroups,  well  armed,  well  resolved  ; 
they  traverse  the  places  most  desert, 
the  best  colculatod  to  tempt  the  audacity  of 
the  mnleracior  j  they  slip  into  the  shade 
noiselessly,  ihey  squat  along  the  house- 
walls,  sti>p  the  individual  whom  ihey  find 
the  bearer  of  suspected  packages,  or  even 
embarrassed  in  his  countenance,  and  judge 
by  his  answers  whclherthey  ought  to  let  him 

fobis  way,  wait  upon  him  lo  the  residence  he 
as  given  himself,  or  put  him  in  safe  keep- 
ing. The  municipal  guards  assiist  them  in 
these  nocturnal  rounds,  and  patroles,  in 
places  where  the  footaieps  have  no  noi^e 
and  the  uniform  no  splendor,  olso  seize  both 
the  individuals  ready  to  commit  a  crime 
and  those  who  carry  oS'in  the  dark  the  del- 
Btory  produce  ofthe  crime  already  perpetrat- 
ed. ThusthcdefenderRoforderand  public  re- 
pose rival  inactivity,  in  perecverancc,  the  ex- 
perienced in  crime ;  the  gratitude  of  all  hon- 
est men  recompenses  theireffbrts,the  social 
force  sustains  them,  the  sentiment  of  rec- 
titude cheers  them,  animates  ihero,  and  as- 
sures  their  success. 

The  first  care  of  every  arrested  malefac- 
tor is  to  conceal  bis  name,  and  hinder  the 
establishment  of  his  identity  ;  the  police  of 
safety  have  agents  whose  merciless  memo- 
ries recognise  the  features  of  those  whom 
they  have  once  seen ;  they  apply  with  a 
precision  which  is  never  at  fuult,  uU  the 
signs  published  by  administraitve  nuthoriiy. 
The  archives  of  the  prefecture  of  police 
contain  besides,  under  the  title  of  "Judicial 
Summaries,**  the  sTole,  always  current,  of 
every  individual  condemned  by  the  crimi- 
oal  and  correctional  jurisdictions  of  the 
kingdom.  More  than  800,000  are  register- 
ed, and  each  is  followed  by  a  complete  list 
of  allthejudgmenta  of  condemnation  where- 
in it  figures.  This  statement,  which  used 
to  occupy  four  hundred  registers,  whose 
supplementary  papers  filled  forty  wooden 
cbesis,  is  now  distributed  on  single  bullc 
tins,  each  containing  all  that  relates  to  the 
■amo  individual,  and  placed  upon  files,  in 
alphabetical  order,  so  as  to  render  a  consul- 
tation of  them  simple  and  convenient.  The 
judicial  summaries  are  of  immense  utility  ; 
every  day  they  furnish  a  reply  to  the  hypo- 
erilicaj  prolestatioDK  of  old  cou^Icxb^  who^ 


arraigned  anew,  reckon  on  the  oblivion 
their  former  transgres&ioos.  fn  a  few : 
iites,  all  their  nntecedeni  ofTences  are 
covered  and  recounted.  The  facility  ant 
promptitude  of  tliese  searches  frequently 
excite  the  admiration  of  strangers  and  c< 
found  the  accused.  Thanks  to  the  judicl 
summaries,  at  Paris,  the  magistrates  of  th? 
public  ministry,  informed  of  every  comlrni- 
nation  already  undergone  by  tbe  arraign- 
ed, can  enlighten  the  judges  on  his  furmt 
transgressions,  and  require,  if  there 
ground  for  it,  the  aggravations  of  piinii 
ment  applicable  to  relapses.  The  juris(t| 
tions  of  the  departments  might  derive  tl 
same  utility  from  a  recourse  to  these  olTiciil 
documents,  which  embrace  all  Prance, 
most  of  them  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  tbt 
existence. 

The  prefecture  of  police  has  long  sinct 
ceased  lo  employ  persons  retaken  by  ji 
tice  in   the   brigades   of  security.     Put 
opinion  became  alarmed  at  the  confidei 
accorded  to  convicts,  and  protested  agaii 
the  titneAS  attached  in  some  sort  to  the 
dicial  stigma.     These  complaints  were 
destitute  of  foundatioD  ;  at  the  rame  til 
it   is  impossible  entirely  to  renounce 
services  of  this  clasa  of  men,  and  ng< 
mingling  with  the  lives  and  habits  of  mi 
factors  cannot   recommend  themselves 
parity  of  character  and  dignity  of  mannol 
The  delegates  of  the  prefect,  charged  wk 
this  part  of  the  service,  are  enjoined  toi 
ways  choose  the  least  unworthy  iutermc 
aries,  and  not  to  confer  a  public  characl 
on  those  whose  ollicial  co-operation  woi 
degrade  the  administralion. 

With  the  surveillance  of  iberoalefBCtat 
closely  connected  the  guardinnfihip  and  the 
police  of  the  prisoQB,equally  confided  to  the 
prefect  of  police.  I^iris  contains  ei^t 
houses  of  imprisonment — the  depot  of  iha 
prefecture  of  police  for  the  persons  *t- 
rested  flat^rantt  dtlicto  and  who  are  to  be 
afterward  brought  to  trial,  the  maitonx  tPar* 
rets  of  la  Force,  of  Made  bonnetles  nndj 
Saint-Pclagie  for  committed  men,  the 
ergerie  for  the  accosed  who  are  remi 
ihe  court  of  assizes,  the  prison  ofi 
zarefur  the  women  committed  and  conden 
ed  correctionally,  the  depot  of  Roqart 
street  for  the  condemned  who  are  lo 
sent  to  thc^ognejor  the  mnison  ceniyWj,  i 
in  fine  the  house  of  correction  for  juvenilo 
delinquents;  a  special  prison  i*.  '  '* 

ed  tu  the  prisoners  for  debt,  end 
Sainl-DeiiiK  contains  a  house  of  cohlch 
and  a  depot  of  pecurity.     The   main  pot 
lation  of  these  several  priiiona  la  eatii 
at  5000  iodividuaU. 
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TKe  erectiuQ  of  a   new  prison  for  the 
eomtnitted  i«  commenced.  The  ihrco  bouse* 
hich  it  i*  deiiigned  to  cubstituie,  ire  wor- 
thy neither  of  our  mornls  nor  of  a  city  like 
t*arts.  Dopite  (ho  diri^ioncor  the  interior, 
Ibe  prisoners  are  exposed  there  to  a  deplor- 
able eontaminntion  ,  in  the  portionii  flppro- 
priaied   to   the   most  dangerous   are  daily 
racii^-rd    (he  most  scandalous  excesses  | 
rime  holds  there  an  open  school,  felonies 
re   meditated  and  the  most  execrable  com- 
pacts are  formed.     The  new  prison  will  be 
sllcd  fur   imprisonracnl  io  cells;    the  gen- 
eral   secarity,     public     morals,  humanity, 
anile  in  urging  its  construction. 

The  depot  of  the  prefecture  and  the 
Concicrf^ert  are  close  and  unhealthy,  and 
yet  these  prisons  are  destined  for  prisoners 
while  covered  with  the  legal  presumption 
of  innocence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  imutense  undertakings  which  are  about 
to  give  Paris  a  palace  of  justice  corres- 
ponding to  the  wants  ofils  justiccahle  pnpu- 
lAtioo,  those  prisoners  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  debtor**  priroii  and  the  convict  pri- 
son (depot  St$  coniUmnct)  newly  built,  appear 
sufficiently  suited  for  their  respective  des 
H  tioalions,  and  the  nature  of  the  population 
Kby  which  they  are  occupied  scarcely  ad- 
Hnits,  for  opposite  reasons,  but  of  measures 
^P  of  order  and  secority. 

■  The   sdminijilrnlinn  hn«  not   yet  thought 

of  cslabli&hing  a  disciplinary  regimen  ex- 
cept in  the  prison  of  Saint  Lnzare  and 
there  for  juvenile  delinquents;  its  hoppy 
effects  in  these  instances  hnve  evinced  of 
bow*  mnny  prudent  and  liberal  reforms  our 

P  prison  descipltne  is  susceptible. 
Saint  Uazurc  is  devoted  to  committed  and 
condemned  women,  and  to  prostitutes  de- 
tuned by  administrative  means.  A  parti- 
ticular  section  of  it  is  besides  appropriated 
to  younfi  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
acquitted  but  retained  under  odministra- 
tire  tutelage.  It  is  conducted  with  the 
most  perfect  order,  the  men  have  been  re- 
K  moved  from  ell  interior  service,  the  worL- 
V  ahops  are  subject  to  a  severe  discipline; 
but  the  rule  of  silence  has  nut  been  yet  in- 
troduced, and  cellular  imprisonment  by 
night  has  been  estublished  only  in  the  de- 
partment of  (he  young  women. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  house  of  the 
Jtunts  tktinva  that  experiments  of  the  high- 
est inierest  have  been  mnde.  The  cellular 
system  has  been  applied  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night,  and  has  been  reconciled  with  the 
initruction,  the  religious  exercises  and  the 
demands  of  the  innnuol  labors  ;  it  has  ex- 
eroiaed  an  influence  detrimental  neither  to 
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the  health  nor  tbe  moraU  of  tbe  eoi 
Several  reports  published  during  the  lat 
years  attest  the  success  of  this  special  regi 
men,  aitd  the  government  has  recenlli 
erected  this  prison  into  a  ceotrml  hovi 
under  the  title  of  Mais<in  centraJe  ^td* 
tinn  corrrciionelle.  The  state  defrays  ita 
expenses,  but  it  remains  under  the  adininia* 
(ration  of  tbe  prefecture  of  police  Tbe 
prefect  has  encouraged  and  aided  with  bis 
constant  support  tbe  benevolent  society 
voluntarily  funned  for  the  purpose  of  pro. 
curing  patrons  for  the  young  dellnquenM 
set  at  liberty,  and  which  has  contributed)^ 
with  the  care  of  the  ad m in ist ration,  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  number  of 
relapses. 

The  prefect  of  police  administers  also 
the  Alms-house  (dtpot  dt  mcndiciu)  of  tbe 
department  of  the  Seine,  erected  at  VUltrr- 
Cottertia^  nnd  which  gives  an  asylum  to  7 
or  800  aged  persons  of  both  sexes.  This 
establishment  ia  kept  with  equnl  order  and 
economy  :  the  inntates  are  lodged,  fed, 
furnished  with  clothes,  lire  and  attendance 
in  sickness  for  the  small  sum  of  50  or  55 
centimes  a  day,  and  the  diet  is  excellent  ] 
they  remain  there  in  the  enjoyment  even  uf 
personal  liberty,  for,  they  have,  in  turn, 
permission  to  go  out  of  the  establishment 
to  work  or  simply  to  walk. 

The  authority  conferred  on  the  prefect  of 
police  over  the  prisons  enables  him  to  con- 
tribute etTectually  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  propounded  by  science,  and  to 
select  with  certitude  the  wisest  and  tbe 
truest  applications.  Invested  with  a  power 
which  extends  over  a  main  population  of 
5000  in  confinement,  he  can  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon  public  murals,  and 
the  security  of  the  capital,  and  evince,  lo 
the  common  good,  not  that  Bpurtous  and 
undisccrning  philanthropy  which  flatters 
the  prisoners  and  leads  them  to  prefer  the 
prison  to  their  own  houses,  but  that  dis* 
cipline,  humane  although  rigorous,  ener- 
getic,bencvulcnl,  although  inflexible,  which 
makes  social  justice  oppear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  imprisoned  as  the  austere  and  impartial 
guardian  of  morality  nnd  oi  order. 

The  police  of  security  exercises  a  last 
attribute,  of  which  it  is  nt'cc«Mnry  to  miy  a 
few  words  notwith»iBn  ting  the  difliculttes 
of  the  subject — it  is  tbe  police  of  prostitu* 
tinn. 

[The  author  here  proceeds  to  disclose  the 
system  of  legalized  prostitution,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  Paris ;  but,  as  we  arc  far  from  coin- 
cidtng  with  bis  advocacy  of  it,  and  hope 
never  so  see  such  wickedness  legalized  by 
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OUT  authorities,  we  omit  the  remarks  on 
that  •abject.— Ed.] 

V. 

The  political  police  has  dispelled  the  se- 
dition ;  the  police  of  security  prevented  or 
surprised  the  attempts  of  the  evil-doers ; 
both  together  have  spread  over  the  city  a 
beneficent  protection.  Paris  obtains  of  the 
administrative  police  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
well-being  in  its  widest  acceptation  ;  the 
administrative  police  purveys  for  its  sub- 
sistence, facilitates  at  all  points  a  free,  easy 
and  sure  circulation,  and  has  every  thing 
instantly  removed  which  might  injure  the 
public  health.  Articles  of  subsistence,  cir- 
culation through  the  city,  salubrity — such 
are,  in  their  most  extensive  signification, 
the  objects  of  its  vigilance. 

Polict  of  Markets. 

The  rich  pasture-lands  of  the  north,  of  the 
west,  of  the  centre,  raise  numerous  herds 
of  cattle.  The  administration  of  Paris  draws 
them  towards  the  Capital,  not  by  compul- 
sory means,  always  impotent,  always  follow- 
ed by  inquietudes,  which  repel  instead  of 
attracting  the  producer,  but  by  special  facil- 
ities which  promise  him  a  certain  sale  and 
an  immediate  receipt  of  the  price.  Liberty 
in  these  matters  is  a  principle  of  good  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  a  political  right. 
The  commodities  bring  themftelves,  so  to 
say,  to  a  market  of  a  million  of  consumers ; 
it  is  almost  sufficient  for  the  public  author- 
ity not  (o  repulse  them. 

That  of  Paris  shows  itself  aflable,  com- 
placent, attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Vast  markets  are  open  to  them  for 
provisions.  AtSceauxand  Poissy,  Immense 
sheds,  safe  sheltering  places,  establishments 
which  afford  every  convenience,  receive  the 
oxen,  the  calves  and  sheep  j  the  butchers 
who  come  to  purchase  pay  "  cash  down," 
by  means  of  checks  on  the  bank  of  Poissy, 
a  banic  now  old,  and  whose  long  and  useful 
management  affords  a  pow^erful  proof  of  the 
utility  of  those  institutions  of  credit ;  the 
farmer,  freed  from  all  concern,  possessed  of 
the  value  of  his  produce,  may  immediately 
regain  his  home.  A  cattle-market  is  also 
held  at  la  Chapelle ;  and  in  Paris,  at  the 
Bernardins  and  the  Halle  aux  Veaux,  mar- 
kets of  less  note,  which  are  held  on  differ- 
ent days.  The  hogs  are  brought  to  Saint 
Germain^  to  la  Chapdh^  to  Maison-Blanche^ 
the  poultry  to  the  market  of  VaiUe. 

In  the  night,  while  Paris  is  still  buried  in 

repose,   heavy    wagons  traverse   the   long 

ttreets  oa  their  way  to  the  market  o(  Inno- 

cefUfj  where  fruits  and  vegetables  aie  so\&  \ 
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all  the  cultivators  of  the  neighboring  coon' 
try  here  pour  forth  the  harvest  of  their 
fields,  fertilized  by  intelligent  industry.  A 
few  hours  is  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
these  numberless  products,  and  before  day 
dawns  the  provision  of  the  whole  is  secured. 

The  butter  and  the  "eggs,  constituting  an 
immense  commerce,  have  a  special  market ; 
the  flour  and  wheat  are  deposited  in  the 
halU  awe  grains  ;  the  fresh  fish  and  the  oys- 
ters, expedited  with  post-haste  from  la 
Manche  and  from  the  ocean ;  the  fresh-wa- 
ter fish,  the  cheese,  occupy  distinct  spaces 
where  each  of  the  commodities  is  deposit- 
ed, classed,  distributed  with  equal  order  and 
promptitude. 

The  administration  never  loses  sight  of 
the  purveyors,  and  it  gives  them  in  Its  in- 
genious and  protective  combinations  satis- 
faction so  complete,  that  they  everywhere 
prefer  the  resources  which  it  procures  tbem, 
notwithstanding  the  charges  which  they  en- 
tail, to  the  usage  of  an  indolent  and  barren 
liberty.  Over  most  of  the  provision  mar- 
kets are  placed  factors  designed  to  serve 
as  mediators  between  seller  and  buyer,  ex- 
empting the  former  from  the  expense  of 
conveyance  and  storage,  offering  to  the 
other  the  liberty  of  choosing,  and  to  all  the 
coropletest  guarantees  of  fair  dealing.  They 
serve  as  official  brokers,  as  administrative 
commissioners^  and  take  charge  of  every 
sale  for  a  very  small  consideration.  The 
price  is  turned  into  ready  money  in  a  bank 
tbat  pays  the  seller  on  tbe  spot  j  a  constant 
surveillance,  a  severe  accountability,  pre- 
vent all  abuses.  Certain  commodities,  which 
will  not  keep,  are  sold  at  auction  by  the 
factors ;  this  plan  is  applied  to  the  fresh 
fish,  the  fresh-water  fishes  and  the  butter. 
The  victuallers,  instead  of  directly  despatch- 
ing their  products  to  purchasers,  or  selling 
tbem  themselves,  hasten  impatiently  to  em- 
ploy the  fnctor,  legally  responsible  towards 
them,  and  felicitate  themselves  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  operation  and  the  security  of  in- 
tercourse afforded  them  by  his  concurrence. 

The  supply  thus  attracted  and  realized, 
the  distribution  of  those  masses  of  pro- 
ducts amongst  the  severable  quartiers  is  ef- 
fected naturally,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  authority.  The  hucksters  procure  for 
themselves  the  quantities  they  respectively 
want,  and  offer  them  in  turn  to  the  consu- 
mer. Tbe  administrative  police  has  these 
other  duties:  it  must  keep  order  amongst 
those  vast  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
where  reign  so  many  rivalries,  competitions, 
causes  of  dissension,  and  secure  the  public 
against  all  fraud,  whether  in  the  weight  or 
\vW  ^>i«Mvv^  t)(  \\v%  objects  of  sale. 
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Tbe  mnrketH  of  Paris  eontnin  8  or  9,0001  malces  itself  less  perceived  and  restricts  tt< 
of  ihuiMS  retailers;  that  of  tbe  Temple  alone- self  tt>  leaving  to  private   interest  its  full 


haa  nearly  1000.  The  police  interposes 
by  the  ordinury  meaTifl,  by  its  agents  of  all 
derr«cs,  and  especially  inspectors  of  hallez 
and  markets  wito act  as  mediators, guardians 
of  tbe  pablic  peace.  Police  Commissaries 
are  charged  with  tbe  veriScaiion  of  weights 
ond  measures;  and  expert  inspectors  ez> 
amine  the  quality  of  ibe  provisions,  and 
seize  in  order  to  destroy  all  those  that 
might  he  unbound  or  impaired. 

This  n'hole  organization  is  founded  on 
tbe  principle  of  the  liberty  of  industry  and 
eommercc.  Tbe  establishment  of  privil- 
eged factors  does  not  violate  it,  and  tends 
to  encourage,  not  to  impede  the  supply. 
In  a  few  marlteis  the  interior  labours  are 
eommitled  aUo  to  privileged  agents,  called 
forts,  but  the  disposition  of  tbe  places  ond 
the  necessity  of  special  guarantees  reader 
this  privilege  indispensable. 

However,  exceptional  rules  are  applied 
to  the  commerce  of  butchers  and  bakers;! 
tbe  number  is  limited,  and  these  trades  can- 
not be  prosecuted  without  a  license  from 
tbe  prefect  of  police. 

Tbe  butchers  are  bound  to  put  the  cattle 
they  buy  into  one  of  the  five  grand  slaugh- 
ter-hoascB(o^"oi")  appertaining  tothecity 
of  Paris.  There  the  slaughter  is  etrccted, 
tbe  examination  several  times  repealed  of 
the  sanatory  state  of  tbe  meats  and  tbeir 
preparBiioD  for  consumption.  These  oper- 
ations over,  tbe  butcher  is  entirety  master 
in  his  trade,  and  especially  in  ibe  fixation  of 
the  price. 

The  bakers  are  enjoined  to  keep,  as  well 
at  their  houses  as  at  the  tgrenia-  iTabondance, 
a  qunntity  of  Hour  which  rcpresctits,  for  the 
whole  corporation,  the  victualing  of  Paris 
for  about  thirty-one  days ;  ih«  price  of 
bread  is  taxed  every  fifteen  days  by  tbe  pre- 
fect of  police,  on  the  advice  of  a  committee 
«lj  hoc,  according  to  the  changes  in  the 
sales  of  flour  in  the  fortnight  preceding. 
I  Despite  the  privileges  granted  these  two 
corporations,  the  respect  of  the  administra- 
tion for  tbe  freedom  of  competion  is  soch 
that  it  authorizes  the  foreign  merchants  to 
bring  to  Paris  butcher's  meals  and  bread, 
which  arc  sold  in  certain  markets  or  direct- 
ly tot  he  consumer ;  this  scruple  equally  ob- 
tains permission,  several  limes  a  week,  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  environs  to  come 
themselves  into  tbe  markets,  retail  their 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  side,  and  in 
competition  with  the  stationary  hucksters. 

U  is  in  this  way  the  odministrittive  police 
provides  for  the  nubsisience  of  Paris.  This 
interveoliOQ  is  tbe  more  efficacious,  that  it 


scope,  in  arresting  only  its  extrBvaganciea. 
Those  measures,  token  all  together,  produce 
the  happiest  results. 

Tbe  sales  in  tbe  provision  markets,  at 
anction,  give  occasion  to  tbe  payment  of 
a  duty  to  the  profit  of  the  city.  It  has  long 
been  proposed  to  substitute  it  by  a  tax  to 
be  levied  on  butter.  Tbe  existing  mode  is 
injurious  to  the  Municipal  revenue,  inas- 
much as  the  commodities  carried  from 
without  to  the  house  of  the  consumer  es- 
cape the  impost ;  it  comes  in  collision  with 
distributive  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  rich, 
who  furnish  themselves  directly  from  the 
place  of  production,  are  freed  from  a  charge 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  poor  cou- 
sumer  who  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  market. 
Too  much  haste  cannot  be  made  to  adopt 
a  measure  which  reconcilca,  by  a  happy 
and  rare  combination,  the  financial  intcreslt 
with  administrative  equity. 

The  prefect  of  tbe  Seine  claims,  for  his 
administration,  the  right  of  making  those 
levies.  This  claim  rests  more  upon  an  idle 
symmetry  of  attributions  than  upon  a  pub> 
lie  interest ;  the  prefecinre  of  the  Seine 
would  be  obliged  to  constitute  a  new  office 
(/o«/  u«  personei)  to  effect  those  receipts, 
and  the  prefecture  of  police,  in  cooking  to 
be  charged  with  it,  could  not  retrench  a 
single  one  of  its  agents ;  and  a  real  control, 
at  present  exercised  by  the  depuiecs  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  completely  guaranlcca 
tbe  finances  of  tbe  city.  This  charge  would 
bo  no  plausible  reason  to  justify,  no  com- 
pensation to  extenuate  tbe  increase  of  ex- 
pense which  would  result  from  the  displace 
ment  of  this  service. 

.Serious  objections  might,  with  good  rea- 
son, be  made  to  tbo  exceptional  system 
maintained  in  respect  of  butchers  and  bak- 
ers ;  this  question  is  too  extensive  nut  to 
require  n  separate  treati<>e.  It  will  be  suf- 
licicut  to  call  to  mind  that,  in  the  dissension 
that  arose  in  tbe  Chamber  last  year,  on  tbe 
duties  imposed  upon  foreign  cattle,  the  hon- 
orable M.  Fourret,  so  competent  in  this 
matter,  has  attributed  tbe  excessive  price 
of  meal  in  Parts,  to  the  vicious  organiza- 
tion of  tbe  trade  of  ibeb  utchers.  For  a  long 
time  back  committees  have  been  formed  to 
discuss  those  great  interests;  but  too  frt. 
qutntly  tAe  object  of  committee*  ia  but  to  stijie 
clitcuanon—ii  is  time  that  they  were  invit- 
ed to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

But  other  cases  solicit  the  intervention 
of  the  administrative  police  ;  it  sees  that 
the  streets  be  unobstructed,  clean,  lighted 
during  night,  sprinkled  durinr;  sumiaer,  that 
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the  foot-patnget  be  protected  agaioit  the 
vehicles^  that  the  ftimple  citizen  who  hat 
himself  conveyed  from  one  qvartier  to  an- 
other in  a  hackney-coach,  a  cab,  an  omnibuB, 
experiences  no  difficulty,  that  the  river 
which  trarersei  the  city  serve  useful  pur- 
poses without  ohslruction  to  the  naviga- 
tion.  In  view  of  these  several  wants,  the 
police  adopt  several  plans. 

Police  of  Health. 

In  order  that  the  streets  be  kept  free  and 
safe,  it  prohibits  all  encumbrance,  all  usur- 
pation within  its  jurisdiction,  orders  the  de- 
molition of  houses  which  threaten  to  fall, 
permita  no  structure  which  would  restrict 
the  space  or  intercept  the  light,  keeps  watch 
over  the  stall-keepers  and  impores  rigorous 
conditions  on  the  pedlers  {marcKandt  ambu' 
Ions)  whom  it  licenses — an  authorization 
always  exceptional,  destined  to  procure  a 
■nstenance  for  poor  families,  and  regulated 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  expose  the  shop- 
keepers to  an  unjust  competition. 

That  the  streets  may  be  clean,  it  obliges 
every  inhabitant  to  sweep  the  portion  be- 
fore bis  bouse,  has  swept  each  morning, 
by  500  laborers  employed  by  the  admiiris- 
tration,  the  quays,  the  bridges,  the  public 
squares,  the  crossings  and  the  channels 
whose  Buper6cies  is  estimated  at  730,000 
metres,  pays  over  500,000  francs  a  year  to 
m  contractor  for  taking  off*  the  dirt,  has  the 
ice  removed  in  winter,  and  keeps  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  cleanness,  and  of  free-flowing 
the  120,000  metres  (thirty  leagues)  opened 
under  the  streets  of  Paris. 

That  the  streets  be  lighted,  it  causes  to 
be  lit  through  them  every  night  several 
thousand  lamps,  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
substituting  almost  everywhere  for  oil,  gas, 
which  passes  without  interruption  from  one 
guartier  to  another,  from  one  street  to  the 
adjoining,  and  which,  instead  of  60  sockets 
on  a  line  of  2000  metres  which  were  appro- 
priated to  it  in  1831,  feeds,  in  1842,  nearly 
5000,  on  a  range  of  168,000  metres. 

To  purify  the  streets,  in  summer,  it  obli- 

fes  the  inhabitants  to  sprinkle,  twice  a  day, 
uring  the  heat,  the  pavement  before  their 
houses,  and  salaries  an  undertaker,  charged 
to  difftise  at  every  essential  point,  the  most 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun, 
an  artificial  dew  which  confirms  the  footing 
of  the  horses,  and  allays  an  offensive  dust. 

Police  oj  Public  Vehicles,  Cabs,  etc. 

To  protect  passengers  against  the  vehi- 
elas,  it  subjects  these  to  regulations,  num- 
hetB  theaif  obliges  them  to  keep  lighted  by 
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night,  directs  them  to  cross,  at  a  walking 
pace,  certain  passages. 

In  order  that  the  public  vehicles  do  not 
expose  the  passenger  to  any  danger,  any 
couisioD,  it  obliges  them  to  obtain  its  au- 
thority, injects  them  first  before  tbey 
go  into  operation,  then,  every  year,  makes 
a  set  of  regulations  for  the  orauibuaes,  a 
mode  of  conveyance  so  extensively  adopt- 
ed, that  the  number  of  persons  who  employ 
them  daily  is  estimat^  at  60,000,  submits 
the  drivers  to  a  rigorous  discipline  and  dis> 
misses  them  in  case  of  infraction,  establishes 
a  resident  inMtector  on  each  public  square, 
fixes  the  tarin  of  prices,  and  contrives,  by 
means  of  various  regulations,  to  ensure  the 
restitution  of  any  value  forgotten  in  the 
public  vehicle — a  restitution  which,  io  1841, 
for  money  and  bank-notes  alone  has  exceed- 
ed 10,000  francs. 

To  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  naviga- 
tion with  the  advantages  which  the  Seine 
may  procure — it  prohibits  every  building 
which  it  has  not  authorized,  and  subjects 
the  warm-baths,  the  swimming-schools, 
washing-houses  to  specific  conditiuna  of 
construction  and  station. 

The  public  health  is  io  its  turn  the  object 
of  the  vigilant  attentions  of  the  administra- 
tive police.  The  sewers  that  run  beneath 
our  feet  through  their  long  galleries,  taken 
care  of  and  repaired,  are  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  the  spare  waters ;  each  year, 
more  than  600  privies  are  emptied  and 
repaired;  careful  and  numerous  agents 
watch  over  the  classed  establishments, 
search  for  and  have  taken  off*  the  animals 
affected  with  contagious  diseases,  kill  the 
dogs  found  in  the  streets,  fill  up  the  infec- 
tious pits,  inspect  the  vessels  and  kitchen 
utensils  of  copper  in  the  public  squares, 
cause  to  be  ventilated  in  winter  and  closed 
in  summer,  the  amphitheatres  and  halls  of 
dissection,  surprise  and  denounce  the  secret 
remedies,  the  medicines  kept  irregularly, 
seize  those  that  are  spoiled  or  ill  prepared, 
oversee  the  factories  and  the  depots  of 
factitious  mineral  waters,  pour  into  the 
channel  the  adulterated  wines,  suppress 
the  unsound  articles  of  food,  and  take  a 
multitude  of  measures  of  the  same  nature, 
all  directed  to  the  same  end. 

The  prefect  of  police  is  aided,  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  office,  by  the  council  of 
health,  an  admirable  institution  adopted  in 
many  of  our  large  towns,  and  which  should 
be  extended  to  the  other  prefectures.  This 
council,  composed  of  eminent  men,  phy- 
sicians, chemists,  administrators,  engineers, 
architects,  dispenses  its  advice  upon  all 
questions  touching  the  public  health;  ii 
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takes  under  its  care  the  catlings  whose  ex- 
ercise may  endanger  the  lives  of  the  work- 
men,  and  strictly  introduces  into  the  arts 
the  processes  best  calculated  to  pre- 
Tent  all  prejudieiat  effects.  No  anheafthy 
establishment  is  authoriied  until  inspected 
by  one  or  more  members  of  this  council, 
every  new  invention  is  sabmitted  to  it ;  the 
police  ordinances  which  interest  the  public 
health  are  often  prepared  by  it,  and  always 
built  upon  its  advice.  The  collection  of 
its  labors  for  ten  years,  published  in  1840, 
presents  a  study  the  most  interesting  to  a 
municipal  administrator  and  his  most  unob- 
jectionable apology. 

VlTIBN. 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE. 

FROM   THE    GERMAN    OP  DBL&lfD. 
Prom  Wnmeft  HaguiM. 

Ir  oldcD  time  ■  castle  stood,  high,  dirk,  and  stern  to 
view, 

That  orerlook'd  the  land,  u  far  as  ocean's  marfirin 
blue. 

Fair  ftngrant  gardens  girl  it  round,  like  wreaths 
vllh  blossoms  bright, 

When  sparkling  fooatarn&  upward  sprang,  in  rain- 
bow-colored light. 

There  dwelt  a  monarch  proud  who  called  that  fair 

domain  his  own, 
Yet  'mid  Ite  beauty  made  his  seat  a  dark  and  dreaded 

throne, 
For  all  his  thonghts  were  fierce  with  heat,  rage  on 

bis  glances  rode, 
Bis  speech  was  ever  of  the  scourge,  and  what  he 

wrote  was  blood. 
There  came  unto  this  castle-gate  a  noble  minstrel 

pair, 
The  one  had  bright  and  golden  locksi,  gray  stream'd 

the  other's  hair; 
The  old  man  bore  a  harp,  and  rode  a  steed  adom'd 

with  pride, 
His  young  companion  lightly  stepp'd  the  courser's 

flank  beside. 
And  thus  that  old  man  to  him  spake.    "  Be  ready 

now,  my  son, 
Recall  oar  sweetest  lay,  and  give  thy  voice  iu  rich- 
est lone. 
Be  all  our  skill  together  join'd,  of  joy  and  pain  to  sing, 
Fur  we,  to-day,  must  soothe  to  rest  this  crael-hean«l 

king." 

Soon  both  the  minstrels  stood  within  the  lofly  hall 

of  state. 
Where  on  his  throne,  amid  his  court,  the  king  in 

grandeur  itate. 
The  king  with  glance  as  bloody-red  as  the  Dorthem 

streamer's  light, 
The  queen  with  nze  as  aoH  and  mild  aa  the  moon 

of  summer^s  night. 

The  old  man  struck  the  strings  and  drew  a  tone  of 

wondrous  swell, 
That  everoD  the  ear  with  sound  of  richer  volume  fell ; 
And  heavenly  clear  the  young  man's  voice  arose  the 

notes  among. 
Heart-thrilling  a^s  the  music  wild  of  a  splrit-chorns'd 

song. 

They  sang  of  Peace— of  Love  they  sang— of  the 

golden  time  of  youtb. 
Of  Freedom,  and  the  wona  man,  of  HoUoess  tod 

Troth; 


They  sang  of  all  that  thrillj  th«  breast,  of  every  in- 
fluence soft. 
They  sang  of  all  the  noble  themes  that  raise  man's 

soul  aloft. 
The  conniers,  as  they  gathered  round,  each  gibe 

and  jest  forbore, 
The  Bturdy  warriors  of  the  king  they  knelt  their 

Ood  before ; 
The  queen,  at  once  with  sorrow  and  a  gentle  joy 

opprest, 
Threw  to  the  minstrel  youth  the  roae  she  wore  upon 

her  breast. 
"  Ye  have  seduced  my  knights,  and  now  would  ye 

my  queen  beguile !" 
The  monarch  said,  and  all  his  frame  with  fury  shook 

the  while ; 
Then  drew  bis  sword  and  swiftly  pierced  the  fair 

young  minstrel's  heart. 
Whence,  for  that  tide  of  golden  song,  a  bloody 

stream  doib  part 
As  by  a  storm  dispersed,  the  guests  fly  scattered  with 

alarm. 
And  the  minstrel  youth  breathed  out  bis  taat  upon 

his  master's  arm; 
He  wrapped  his  mantle  rouad  the  corse,  and  placed 

it  on  the  steed. 
And  bound  it  fast,  and  with  it  left  that  castle  stem 

with  speed. 
Bot  at  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  halted  the  singer 

gray, 
And  seisra  bis  harp  that  bore  the  prize  trota  every 

harp  away, 
He  dash'd  it  'gainst  a  pillar's  base,  that  far  the  frag- 
ments flung. 
And  spake  a  csrsk  that  fearfully  through  hall  ana 

gardens  rung. 
"  My  curse  be  on  thee,  honse  of  blood  I  in  tbee  no 

more  be  found 
The  voice  of  song,  the  harp-strings'  note,  or  melody 

of  sound, 
Nor  aught  but  groans,  the  tread  of  slaves,  and  the 

gtish  of  many  tears, 
Till  mm  to  a  shapeless  heap  thy  walls  and  tnrreU 

bears. 
Wo  to  ye  gardens  I  blooming  now  In  the  soft  rich 

light  of  May, 
Ye  lent  more  darkly  to  mine  eye  this  sight  of  blood 

display  \ 
Ye  all  shall  wither,  and  your  streams  no  more  shall 

through  ye  flow, 
As  o'er  a  stony  wilderness,  man's  foot  shall  o'er  ye 

go- 

Wo  10  the  murderer,  thou  curse  of  the  ministrel's 

tuneful  line ! 
Nor  wealth,  nur  power  shall  shield  thee  long  from 

the  doom  that  shall  be  thine ; 
Thy  name  shall  be  foi|^rtten,  and  eternal  night  shall 

share, 
Shall  perish  like  the  last  small  cloud  that  melts  to 

empty  air." 
The  singer  old  thus  spoke  his  ban,  and  Heaven  has 

beard  his  call. 
That  castle  to  the  dost  has  gone,— to  dust  each  tower 

and  wall. 
As  emblem  of  depaned  pride,  one  column  stands 

alone, 
But,  cleft  and  splinter'd,  that  ere  night,  may  too  be 

overthrown. 
Around,  iujitead  of  gardena  fiilr,  is  wast*  and  desert 

land. 
No  tree  now  casts  a  shadow  there,  no  brook  runs 

through  the  land. 
Thai  monarch's  name  no  song  preserves,  no  bero- 

book  of  verse. 
Lost— sunk— forgouen— be  it  so  I  such  iM  the  Mu^ 

sraiL's  CuRsa  I 
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MISCEL L  ANT.  CoFT-miOHT.— An  important  protactioa  to  litemrr 

property  from  foreign  piracies  it  about  to  be  ex- 
tended by  the  new  Coatomi  Act,  passed  last  se»> 
sion  (3  fc  6  VictorJEB.  c.  47),  whidi  comes  into  oper- 
ation in  the  Ualted  Kingdom  and  West  Indies  on 
the  lat  of  April  next,  ai^  in  Nonh  America  and 
the  Mauritius  on  the  Sih  of  July.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  carry  this  law  into  effect,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  be  immedi- 
ately furnished  with  lists  of  copyrighu  still  subsist- 
ing. Authors,  owners  of  copyrights,  and  poblisbers 
dhould  bear  in  mind,  that,  unless  they  comply  with 
this  regulation  of  the  act,  they  will  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  it.  As  this  condition  may  not 
be  generally  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  every 
publicity  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  we  print  here  the 
clauses  of  the  aot : — 

24,  "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
said  1st  day  of  April,  1843,  all  bo>  ks  wherein  the 
copyright  shall  be  subsisting,  first  composed,  or 
written,  or  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country,  shall  be 
and  the  same  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom. 

25.  "  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no 
such  book  shail  be  prohibited  to  be  imported,  uttku 
tht  proprietor  of  luch  copyright,  or  hU  agent.  tkMU 
givt  notice  in  writing  to  the  Commitiionrra  of  Cai- 
tonu  that  tuck  copyright  tvbiiitt,  and  in  such  notice 
shall  state  when  such  copyright  shall  expire,  and 
the  said  Commissioners  of  Customs  shall  cause  to 
be  made,  and  to  be  publicly  exposed  at  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  time  to  time, 
prirted  lists  of  the  works  respecting  which  such  no- 
tice shall  have  been  duly  given,  and  of  which  such 
copyright  shall  not  have  expired." 

It  is  needless  to  perplex  the  authorities  at  the 
custom  houses  with  the  titles  of  any  books  but  such 
as  are  actually  pirated,  or  are  likely  to  be  pirated 
abroad.  The  lists  should  be  arranged  alphabetically 
under  the  name  of  the  author,  to  facilitate  refer- 
ence.— Ibid. 


SoDTHRr. — A  most  painful  and  affecting  para- 
graph appears  in  the  Letdt  Intrltigenctr,  to  which, 
but  for  that  previous  circulation,  we  should  have 
hesitated  to  give  publicity  ;  em1>odying  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Southey  (so  long  a 
favorite  with  the  literary  public  as  Caroline  Bowles) 
to  Mrs.  Sigourncy,  the  American  authoress,  in  an- 
swer to  one  from  the  latter  lady,  wherein  she  had 
desired  to  be  remembered  to  the  Laureate.     The 
misery  which  it  describes  is  to  sad  and  sacred  for 
the  common  gaze  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling 
of  awe  that  we  contribute  to  draw  aside  the  dark 
veil  which  has  fallen  between  the  world  and  him 
who  was  for  an  many  years  before  it  in  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  its  teachers.     "  You  desire  (says  Mrs. 
Southey)  to  be  remembered  to  him  who  sang  of 
■  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  tale.'   Alas !  my 
friend,  the  doll,  cold  ear  of  death  is  not  more  in- 
sensible than  his,  my  dearest  husband's,  to  all  com 
mnnication  from  the  world  without.     Scarcely  can 
I  keep  bold  of  the  last  poor  comfort  of  believing 
that  be  still  knows  me.     This  almost  complete  un- 
eonsciousnesa  haa  not  been  of  more  than  aix  mouths' 
standing,  ihoogh  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  he   haa  written  even  his  name.     After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife.  '  Edith,'— of  his  first  love — 
who  was  for  several  years  insane,  his  health  was 
terribly  shaken.    Tet  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year 
that  he  spent  with  me  in  Hampshire,  my  former 
home,  it  seemed  perfectly  re-established,  and  he 
used  to  say,  '  It  had  surely  pleased  God  that  the 
last  years  of  bts  life  should  be  happy.'     But  the 
Almighty's  will  was  otherwise.     The  little  cloud 
soon  appeared  which  was  in  no  long  time  to  over- 
shadow all.     In  the  blackness  of  its  shadow  we 
still  live,  and  shall  pass  from  under  it  only  to  the 
portals  of  the  grave.     The  last  three  years  have 
done  upon  me  tlie  work  of  twenty.     The  one  sole 
business  of  my  life  is  that  which,  I  verily  believe, 
keeps  the  liTe  in  me — the  guardianship  of  my  dear, 
helpless,  unconscious  husband." — Athenaum. 

As  AvALANciis  — The  French  papers  give  the 
details  of  a  calamity  which  has  occurred,   in  the 
department  of  the  Isere — the  destruction  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Vnlaenestre  by  an  avalanche.     The  snow- 
fall buried  36  houses,  coniaining  83  inhabitants — 
72  of  whom  were,  however,   subsequently  restored 
to  the  light  of  day,  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders 
let  down  the  chimneys  of  the  houses,   from  wella 
dug    through    the    snow    which     covered     them. 
Amongst  the  ten  persons  who  perished,  nine  were 
crushed  to  death,  or  smothered  by  the  snow  which 
enveloped  them  on  every   side.     The   tenth,    the 
mother  of  the  forest -keeper,  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
son,  who  was  extricated  from  his  critical  position 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards.     The  following  par- 
ticulars are   interesting.     The    fatal  descent  took 
place  between  the   hours  of  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  when  the  villagers  were  buried  in  slum- 
ber,  and  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  mountain-spirit 
is  well  expressed  in  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the 
sleepers   in  the  buried  houses,  or  in  the  cottage? 
which  it  spared,  were  awakened  by  his  coming.   It 
was  not  till  day-break  that  the  latter  were  aware 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  neighbors . 
and  the  former,  (those  of  them  whose   homes  the 
casualiiy  had  covered  but  not  crushed,]  fancied  the 
dawn  was  long  in  appearing,  and  concluded  at  last, 


Mount  ^  tna.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Palermo, 
Jan.  5  : — "  The  eruptions  of  jE ma  have  diminished, 
and  the  period  of  their  termination  Heems  approach- 
ing. Since  my  last  the  explosions  have  not  been 
considerable.  The  torrent  of  lava  has  made  little 
progress,  and  the  damage  which  the  burning  mass 
occasions  is  now  insignificant,  but  it  always  affords 
opportunities  for  scientific  research  and  interesting 
observation.  The  mountain  has  become  inacces- 
sible, in  consequence  of  the  ureal  fall  of  snow, 
which  covers  it  to  the  very  brink  of  the  crater. 
Snow  occupies  all  the  other  mountains,  aud  entire* 
ly  covers  many  other  places,  the  valleys  excepted, 
in  which  nothmg  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
appearance  of  the  vegetation,  so  remarkable  for  iu 
extent  and  richness." — lb. 

A5TAKCTI0  CiRCi.*.— The  Falmouth  Packet  an- 
nounces that  intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Captain  Sir  J.  Ross,  who  has  penetrated  the  Ant- 
arctic circle  to  7l"  40',  surveyed  the  coast  di>coT- 
ercd  by  him  along  its  western  boundary,  and  pro- 
cpeded  to  do  the  same  along  the  eastern  Ime  —Tht 
Timet  (Friday)  mentions  that  Lieutenant  M'Mar- 
do,  of  the  Terror,  has  arrived  in  town  from  this  ex- 
pedition,  which  he  left  at  the  Falkland  Islands  all 
well,  and  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  reporu  that 
Capt.  Ross  had  triumphantly  accomplished  every 
object  for  which  tne  expedition  was  undertaken, 
and  that  the  government  at  home,  sensible  of  this, 
had  left  it  eniirely  to  Capt.  Ross's  discretion,  as  to 


in  each  case,  that  the  common  occurrence  among 

the  mountains  of  a  night  of  snow  having  blocked    .-.  .  ... 

up  their  doors  and  windows,  had  made  temporary  his  returning  home  at  once  or  remaming  out  for  a 
prisoners  of  them,  and  awaited  the  succour  of  their  longer  periotl.  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  other 
fmmedimte  nejghborB  without  alaim.— lb.  ^  o\>ieowoC  interest  in  this  hitherto  unperfcctlj  known 
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]8i3.]  ^^^^^^H^^H  ntOBLt^ANT. 

pDttioit  of  our  elotrt ,-  lliat  Caplahi  Rom  Ina  midv 
ehnti'f  'tf  ilii'  funm-r,  and  ibai  w«  mny  iliorvfore 
climn:i  Ui(«  cx[>rJition  home  e:i(ly  to  Slay.  Ueu- 
iKitaiit  M'Mu(iIm  altii  ftlxlR«  i}titl  in  nnn9P']n'*n<!fi  ol 
the  ciT'-llci'i  disctiiliiie  iiL»«rvt<]  c-ri  b<.>ai(l  ibo  £.Vr- 
Auj  villi  Z'frror,  aud  ibe  graat  caiv  nrul  fttlorition 
paid  u>  tile  lienlili  iif  ilicir  nwpocii**  nrttW>,  ibc  ex- 

ficdktiun  b>td  lute  bui  four  man  fincc  ■(■•viug  £ng- 
Kitd  ;  luimcljr,  one  tilCMD  ovcfUmrd  in  n  ^alt*  nt 
llip  Copn,  aiiiittici  rrniii  lujinnrriiitiitntioiinl  diHrate, 
•  ml  ibe  (iltxrr  iwo  from  tinlural  c(iiJM>a,  Lie'tlcnfinl 
M'Muido  11  nlw  (btf  bemri  o(  tevftaX  ^ywiinfiit  ui 
graptu  mnd  »r«ds,  r%^llcC(V4l  at  liie  fitHiluiKj  Uli^ndf 
and   vatkiufl   oUlw   ptaco*  in  tlio  Miuihern  tutmi- 

PuiLkKTiiKorT  «KD  Fiddumo. — We  ar«  i  charita- 
ble peopif.  bul  whcD  wc  give  a  shilluifc  to  a  vharlta- 
Mr  {inr|Ki»v,  wv  li<[«  :u  have  uar  kiiiiliugVworih  in 
rcMirD.  Weull  oarseWu  sympaibizio);  Christian^ 
but  our  CbristiiiDUr  canDut  be  diajMrtisfd  ^ratu. 
Tbis  Mtutll  M>eial  inGrmitv  vis,  a  lew  dajrs  ^ioce. 
tdrikingljr  Itlasiniird  at  ibe  Uall  of  CoRimeicc  id 
Thr^sd-nrrdle-Mrcet. 

A  ibrill  of  honor— a  ttnae  of  grief— has  urock 

J''"'  " '■■■'   Hfi-D   ilie  whole  natiim  by  the   late 

'  at  »ea.  Five  hundred  soqIb,  U  U 
.-.'icd  Id  the  occati ;  l^uviliK  breakiot; 
bi-aiu  w  bewiiiL  ihemj  leji^in^^he  widoared  and 
the  tiiiheitvss  lo  ngony  and  hupcleM  want-  Thr 
misery  of  poveny  may,  bowe»er.  be  sooewhai 
allevtitied.  Fur  ini\  purpose  Sin  Johk  Pirik  took 
the  chair  at  a  iDvcuag  o{  inerchaDts  heldai  ibe 
Ualluf  Commerce;  and  ihea  pertineatly  said,  lu 
"chwritig,'  voices; — 

"  Tbu>e  why  were  safe  on  land  were  aoxioDs  K) 
(olify  their  sympathy,  in  ths  unly  way  Id  which 
symtiathy  way  of  any  avail,  by  putting  their  haad^ 
intitif  pufktU" 

They  were,  however,  lo  have  somr thing  in  reTorn 
farwbfli  ihev  toolc  oQl  of  ihtiir  pockebi.  This,  Sia 
Jonit  had  duly  undeniood  ttam  thceood  Sainariians 
of  the  eiiy;  for  be  said  (and  sgain  the  uiercbanto 
"  cheered  ■)- 

"  By  serenl  plilUDlhropte  persona  in  (he  city  of 
Loodao,  who  were  in  toe  habit  of  supeiiotendini; 
ineetifts:.s  suddenly  got  up  with  the  view  of  serving 
the  unfonunatr,  It  bad  bv'en  stated  that  a  concert  ia 
lit  fpUndut  itutm  in  whirb  ibft  meeting  wat.  now 
Sueiobled,  wmild  b'  fAf  Matt  mgrttaiU  means  iff 
gathering  UgriKcr  tkt  ikifitabie  nf  hvtk  texa,  and 
Teceirjogihvir  coatribmians  w  tJu  pHa  tf  Itclau 
oT  admission. " 

And  fo  Charily,  "heaven-descended  maid,"  h 
only  to  br  charmed  inio  Itao  light  of  dar.  as  the 
uiake-charmerH  of  the  Ensi  drawierpeni>i  from  their 
huleK.  hy  pifiiDg  and  druiuiuing  I  The  ^yinpaiheiic 
»triti|r^  III  ilir  human  head  are  lo  vibrnie  lo  cAt-gut. 
The  •' mclixtiouj  tear"  of  benevolence  is  l<>  be  ac- 
CiHnpanicd  by  Mr.  DLtoanva  on  the  tgrtut-a-pislon  ! 

Yes  i  we  will  imagine  "  the  splendid  room,'  of  the 
Hall  of  Cntnmerce  cdiwdrd  by  "  the  cbarluble  ol 
both  iexc«. "  ihuR  "  Hijreenbly  gathered  togeihet"  by 
hopes  of  music  VfxMil  and  iitMrsraentat.  W«  will 
imaxmc  that  Lord  Dunicr  Stv«kt — 
("  Piaise  he  lo  bim,  and  tu  his  rluoiben  peace/' — ) 
hriK  Kucceeded,  As  he  assuredly  iciU  lacceed.  in  ob- 
taining KrAiiniiiiiiiljr  the  very  higheM  profesnian^l 
••iHKit'iiicc,  Every  aMlM  of  iiny  eminnnce  clamor' 
lu  Aid  ibc  A!m<^»t  sacred  porpow,  and  (what  charity 
can  auv  at  home  readitt^  mrh  a  concert  bill ')  ihe 
"Rplenilid  roum"  U  ojuwilcd  !  Syrapalhy,  in  fofl 
dres*,  t-]bow>  li  in  n  ilit'ing!  What  a  detixhij'ul 
fprciacli." :  How  cliccrini;  lo  the  pliilinihrvpist! 
lluw  ennobling  lo  the  bt'M  feelings  or  oor  nature  to 
behold  «ucha  mallilude  gAtheml  logetlier  loaid  the 
wretched  widow  and  ihe  urphso  upnn  thi»  slieh' 
cooslde ration,— ibii  ihey  kball  have  the  very  bcu 
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moslc  for  tbeir  Taaofy.  Haw  the  deep  aense  of  the 
calamity,  acd  its  frlghtlut  eflecta  at  huadroda  of 
beanh*,  strikes,  upun  the  hcnns  of  ihe  aKnembled 
crowd!  How  serious,  how  frolemn  arc  their  faces  1 
Not  a  smile  plays  upon  tbem  :  aa  for  (he  muilc — 

"  Tbey  hear  it,  and  they  kttd  il  n«t, — their  ears 
Ate  with  their  hearts,  and  they  are  fax  away — " 

liaieniug  lo  the  howling  wind  on  desolate  Lorcel — 
hearing  the  roaring  sea  with  a  grave  on  every  bit- 
low  ! 
Our  worthy  and  intelligcni  contempomry,    Tie 
iven  a  teriible  picture — ter- 
:iiy— of  the  horront  of  tbc 


Bouloen*  ChuttU,  has  uiven  a  teriible  picture — ter- 
rible in  its  irnc  iimplicii 
wreck  : — 

"  Wa%'es  tike  monntains  Roon  rose  above  the  tlin. 
and  poured,  in  all  their  vengt-ance,  lun^  and  lou»  of 
water  ulung  ihc  deck,  sireaming  down  the  cutldy 
^airs  and  overflowing  the  steerage.  All  rushed  on 
deck  in  tbeir  flannels  and  nigltirlo  hesioseek  refuge 
00  the  poop.  'Vkeie.iinitrii,  vat  a  diilrtsiimg  ttene— 
WUttkers  atid^Atldrrn  c  lu  aping  eurk  oSMrr  in  tnvtr  kttpe, 
kuidmnd  neourofins  tht  u-i/e,  tit  taftAin  smttttning 
atl  *)f  fiTvituMS  kt  felt  tUUtirt.  Our  leadt-ra  may 
imagine  Ibc  scene;  but  we  cannot  rrfr«in  from  par- 
ticularly noiicing  the  admirable  conduri  of  Miss 
t'unon,  who  was  18  on  the  day  of  her  dcaih.  She 
had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  voyage,  had  endear- 
ed all  to  her  by  ber  cooMani  good  bumoi,  siiuviiy, 
sod  mildness.  On  tlmt  poop  she  tbou^hi  not  of  her- 
self; there  she  was  going  from  s»A  Kroup  to  aad 
croup,  sustaining  the  courage  of  all,  and  holding  out 
proNpecls  of  suci:or  and  snfeiy  ;  ministering,  liie  a 
pure  spirit,  consolation,  hope,  and  dependence  oil 
thJit  Providence  wbu  orders  all  fur  the  best" 

U  this  a  thing  lo  be  "setio  mu5ic1 "  Can  its  do- 
olaiing  eficcta  harmooizc  wiLti  a  cavaiina  by  Mrs. 
SuaW— with  WMit  breteed  «  perJt  o'  khhI,  by  Mr. 
WiLRoK — or  with  even  The  Sra,  by  Mr  H.  Phiwjfs. 

With  an  incipressiblc  loathing,  we  ask  again, — ia 
this  a  horror  to  be  piped  and  fiddled  to  f 

And  now — wc  see  astonishment  In  the  face  of  the 
excellent  and  well-meaning  I>ord  Dltlet  St(i«kt, 
who  at  length  finding  wonis,  aiks,  *'  What !  wodld 
yciu  afford  no  relict' to  the  wr<;tchcd  creatures,  de- 
prived at  one  blow  of  their  earthly  ptoiecior&T  la 
there  oolbicig  sacred  in  5u:h  sorrow  1"  And  we 
answer— Yes,  so  sacred  that  we  would  not  hare  u 
associattfd  with  the  irtll.<aDd  roulades, and  dexterous 
CrtRering  of  singers  and  inustcian.1. 

We  a>k  of  Ihe  ^amaritanso^  the  City.— M»ee« 
ns  ckunkef  7  In  such  a  cause,  ii^  ii  not  better  that  toe 
voice  of  ftymnatby  should  be  heard  fVotn  i}ie  pulpit 
than  Ihe  orcnealra  t  Have  ye  no  priests,  that  ye 
niu-l  seek  inlni>ter»  of  charily  from  the  opetn,  the 
play-house,  and  the  conccri  room  1  If  libesoiie- 
ceuary  to  make  benevolence  atiraciive,  arc  there  no 
bishops  1(1  cAt>I  a  tjractuus  lustre  ftoiu  their  ctuud  of 
lawflopon  Ihe  cause— lo  lift  up  ihcirulrcr  voices  in 
aid  ol  the  widow  and  the  latherless  1  There  arc 
tnany  perMins  inconstant  churcb-gorrK,  who  never- 
ihelisis  "  lacker  their  Sunday  face  '  in  a  [lew  to  hear 
a  bi'^hop  preaeh  :  not,  we  fcnr,  so  much  for  thrnint- 
ler dropping  from  episcopacy,  as  (rom  mire  curios- 
ity; iu  the  like  way  as  the  estimable  Mr,  Shc>ot 
reproaches  himself  for  his  gift  of  ibe  macaroon  to 
ibe  aA* — qifI  m>much  for  pure  charity,  as  lo  see  how 
the  anii^l  "  wontd  eat  a  mncatnon."  Any  way 
there  wimld  have  been  no  want  uf  cruwdrd  roogre- 
giii)on»— no  lack  of  gold  and  silver  iu  the  plates  of 
ibc  cburchwardaoK. 

6t]i  no,  we  are  to  have  monie  for  onr  alma,  we 
are  to  make  holy  DfTrrtngnat  (be  shrine  of  charity 
amidst  the  smirks  sod  smiU-s  of  a  concerl-toami  lo 
ihe  accompanioieniof  horns  and  obeo5,  tenors  and 
consiralros!  Onr  heaii-siriogs  are  to  be  well-ro.sin- 
ed,und  rAm^-and  only  ibea — our  purM  strings  wilt 
give  way.— Cfcarvwifx, 
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AETB  AND  SCIERCEa. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Tbk  Solas  Eclifbe- — Whilst  watching  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  eclipae,  in  July  last,  with  the  aid  of  an 
excellent  old  refractinK  telescope,  made  by  DoUond, 
with  an  object  glass  of  2)  inches,  I  observed  a  pro- 
jection on  the  BUiface  of  the  moon,  and  I  exclaimed 
— "  I  aee  something  on  the  tnoon's  edge,  like  a 
monntain,  or  like  a  lofty  island  when  seen  at  sea" 
[snch  as  TeneriiTe].  This  annonnccment  excited 
intense  interest.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Jones  next  saw 
it,  and  then  Mr,  Lamport.  Out  several  descriptions 
corresponded  so  exactly,  that  there  can  be  nO  mis- 
take as  to  the  faf-t  of  the  appearance  ;  and  we  re- 
rtated  our  observations  for  a  considerable  time, 
rom  that  time  (JtUy  8)  to  the  present,  Mr.  Jones 
and  myself  have  been  anxiously  looking  out  for  the 
reports  of  others  on  this  eclipse,  hoping  that  some 
Boienti&c  astronomers  would  have  noticed  and  de- 
•oribed  ibis  interesting  appearance.  It  appears 
ttom  the  reports  of  those  accomplished  astronomers, 
Messn.  Baily  and  Aiiy,  that  both  these  gentlemen 
■aw  in  the  totality  several  of  those  appearances 
which  are  assameu  to  have  been  referable  to  the 
sod's  light.  I  would  submit,  that  one  of  those  pro- 
minences seen  by  myself,  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
inn,  but  was  evidently,  in  some  way  or  other,  eon- 
neoted  with  the  body  of  the  moon,  as  seen  on  the 
edge  of  its  disc.  I  wilt  cot  presume  to  account  for 
thU  vary  novel  appearance  ;  I  only  give  the  fact. 
Tiiat  there  was  no  optical  illusion,  which,  had  I 
ooly  seen  it,  might  have  been  suspected,  is  fully 
•atablished  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  three 
persona,  two  of  whom,  including  Mr.  Jones,  have^ 
long  been  accnstomed  to  astronomical  observations 
with  good  telescopes.  The  mountain,  ialand,  pro' 
tuberOnee,  or  law-tooth  prominence,  was  not  of  the 
same  depth  of  tint  as  the  rest  of  the  eclipse  :  it  was 
considerably  more  feeble,  but  maintained  a  similar 
form  and  tint  throughout  our  observation  of  it.  The 
time  when  the  prominence  was  first  noticed  was 
about  a  quarter  to  six,  and  was  distinctly  visible 
till  near  the  termination  of  the  eclipse.  In  alt  other 
respects  the  discs  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  were 
perfectly  defined  j  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Jones, 
watched  most  distinctly  the  moment  of  disjunction. 

Manchester.       I  am,  etc.        Wat.  Johes,  M.D. 
—^ihtnaum. 

SpLExnio  MzTioa. — A  littlo  after  eight  in  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  Sth,  a  meteor  passed  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  north  of  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. Its  course  was  from  the  N.  W.  1 1  greatly 
resembled  a  large  body  of  fire  of  a  hlnod  red  color, 
assuming  various  shapes.  Its  apparent  height  was 
trifling,  but  its  velocity  could  not  be  less  than  50 
or  60  miles  a  minute.  In  its  course  it  was  seen  by 
numbers  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  yet  those 
who  observed  it,  although  so  many  miles  asunder, 
fancied  it  fell  within  a  short  distance. — Ibid. 

Thsbhoorapht. — Dr.  Knorr,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kasan,  has  lately  made  a  discovery 
which  may  lead  to  important  results  in  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  caloric  and  thermo-electricity.  He 
has  discovered  a  method  of  copying  by  means  of 
heat  on  silver,  copper  and  steel  plates,  notorepared 
n»  in  the  daguerreotype  and  other  existing  systems. 
Some  of  these  thermographs  were  taken  in  from  b 
to  15  seconds  ;  others,  by  another  process,  in  from 
5  to  10  minutes. — lb. 


CuBiosiTixs.— A  society  has  recently  been  formed 
at  Worgl,  in  the  Tyrol,  for  excavating  a  spot  where 
the  old  Roman  town  of  Masoiacum  is  supposed  in 

bmre  ttood. — The  contioental  papers  mentioa  the  .. 

ditoorery  of  a  ;reat  qauitity  of  old  Koman  wi<(«\ 
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coins  in  the  Island  of  Gothland  :  that  many  Roman 
Biiilquities  have  been  dug  np  near  Utrecht:  and 
that  two  smalt  marble  columns  have  lately  been 
ffiscovered  in  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  with  an  in- 
si^riplion  in  old  Latin,  relating  to  a  donation,  at  the 
consecration  of  a  temple,  from  one  of  the  family  to 
which  the  celebrated  Caraillus  belonged. — Ibid. 

Blood. — M.  Dumaa,  reported  on  a  memoir  of  H. 

Donne,  relative  to  the  constUotion  of  the  blood,  and 
lathe  effects  of  the  iojectiun  of  milk  into  the  vessels. 
He  first  recalled  the  former  researches  of  the  tutb<n 
o!i  the  constilutloD  of  milk,  which  is  an  aqaeotu 
liquid,  holding  in  solution  sugar  of  milk  and  caseooa 
matter,  and  in  suspensioD  globules  of  fauy  matter; 
nod  his  experiments  on  the  constimtion  of  blood, 
which  he  considered  to  be  composed  of, — Isl,  red 
globules,  which  are  eommooly  known  :  Sd,  whiu 
(globules,  more  voluminous,  and  endowed  with  verj 
tjisiiDCl  propertie&;  3d,  chylous  globulinea,  easily 
tUsttn^uisfaable.     These   latter  in   the  blood  tre 
scavcely  one  three  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  in 
rliameter,  and  much  resemble  tbo&e  of  the  ehjle. 
The  second  elobales  are  purely  white,  spherical,  al- 
most granalar,  or  fringed;  water  completes  ineir 
ilisaggregation ;   ammonia  dis.solves  ihem;   acetic 
acid  contracts  them :  they  are  found  more  or  lea 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  all  vertebrate  animaliL 
The  red  globales,  according  to  M.  Donnf,  diflar 
5;lightly  in  their  properties  one  from  the  other,  as 
[bough  they  presented  different  states  of  develop- 
ment.   From  these  results  the  author  conceives  that 
1  be  globultnes  of  chyle  are  the  origin  of  the  several 
blora-globules ;  and,  convinced  of  the  analogy  which 
exists  between  milk  and  chyle,  he  has  tried  injections 
of  the  veins  with  milk,  persuaded  thai  thus  the  glo- 
bules of  milk  would  be  converted  into  globules  of 
blood.    The  commission  stale,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  horse,  to  which  injections  of  milk  have 
been  often  fatal,  most  animals  bear  them  without  in- 
convenience.    Once  injected    into  the  veinic,  the 
Enilk  mingles  with  the  blood,  circulaiess  with  it,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  recogniiie  in  the  capillary  vessels 
of  a  frog's  lODgue  the  pas.sine  of  the  globales  of 
milk* mixed  with  those  of  blood.    In  the  case  of  a 
dogi  the  blood  procured  by  a  puncture  presents,  with 
[faesame  plainness,  this  indisputable  mixtare  of  the 
mitk  and  blood  globules.    At  the  end  of  a  few  dan 
nil  the  globules  disappear,  and  the  blood  rctomei  lU 
ordinary  appearance.     But,  M.  Dumas  added,  be- 
lore  disappearing,  the  globules  of  milk  are  seen  as- 
sociated, two  and  two,  three  and  three,  and  surround- 
ed with  a  nebulosity  which  may  be  laken  for  some 
iQQcouR  matter  condensed  around  them,  and  which 
may  easily  proceed  from  some  modification  of  the 
liquid  in  contact  with  them.    This  aggregation  of 
ihe  globules,  at  first  isolated  in  the  blood,  and  se- 
parated by  so  many  other  globales  in  suspension,  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  fact.    Most  it  be  admit- 
red,  with  the  author,  that  the.<;e  aggregates  reunite  in 
the  spleen,  pass  there  into  the  sute  of  the  white  glo- 
bules, and  that  these  produce  in  their  turn  the  red 
l^lobules  1    Can  this  complete  assimilation  between 
globules  of  chyle  and  milk  be  accepted!     These  are 
questions  which  the  commission  reserve.    They  are 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  facta  announced 
!)y  the  author ;  ihey  leave,  however,  the  responsibility 
^f  ihe^physiological  theory  to  him. — Ibid. 

Tartar  oh  ths  Teeth. — M.  La  Baume  aieer- 
tained  that  washing  the  teeth  with  vinegar  and  a 
bnish  will,  in  a  few  days,  remove  the  tarter  ;  tbns 
obviating  the  necessity  for  filing  or  scraping  them, 
which  so  often  injures  the  enamel.  He  recommends 
the  use  of  powdered  charcoal  and  tinctare  of  rhst- 
any  afterwards,  which  effectnally  {in  hia  opinion) 
^iQvents  its  formation. — Midieal  7%R«t. 
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LaVT    Callcott. — At    KenfinKton    Crmrel-piu, 
Itif  M'ifvofSir  AiigiiMus  Cnlk^nii,  R   A. 

Lady  Caflcoti  WB»  (lie  dnn^liirr  of  Eli'ttr-Admim] 

'G<u(g»  r^itmlas.     Few  women  h«d  nera  to  muoli 

nf  till?  wiitUI,   (ir  tmvrlic-i!  wi  iiiiirli,   ntiil  nunr,  pcr- 

I]ii(>.     I...*-   ■'•'n^d  ihff  re»ulii  of  tboir  activiiy  to 

,  ino<-  !t    nccoMiit.     A   Krvnt   part  of  lier 

ifrsriy  i     '|>fni  nithor  ai   a^n  of  m  travrt,   nitil 

fto  lb«  lk*l  no  futij«ct  WM  THOTP  Knimating  to  her 

than  ■  «lilp,  an<l  no  hern  ezcittHl  htft  eniliusuum  to 

■o  higb  »  dcgroc  nfl  Nelson. 

She  wii  ^ar^  in  the  y«ar  I7S3,  «nd  bsfora  iho 
wa<  twrntjr-onQ  ypttr*  nf  ngf  slie  wa«  Itsvellitiii  in 
India,  the  wifp  nfCaptain  Thonia*  Graham.  R,  N. 
According:  to  tht>  ■roc-rint  in  tier  irnvelf,  »b«  w»ai 
■to  Imlia  tti  ISnO,  anil  voiieil  all  iSa  three  p/rsiden- 
eie*.  making  aoqnainiancca  at  nil  of  lh<^tn  learnrd 
for  Oriruitil  knowledge  and  ie<M>arch-  Sh«  vitited 
itii-  navc^  of  Eleptinnta,  the  Inland  nf  Salietle.  the 
•xcavationi  nf  Citrii  in  the  Mahniiia  monniaint, 
■od  Poonih.  the  Muliratin  cnpitnl.  Oa  lu<r  return 
to  Bombay  ^he  vojngcd  alung  the  ctiast  as  far  aa 
Tiegornbo,  afiervnird*  viiitin^  Trinccmnii  no  ibe 
CABt  siile  of  the  ialknd  on  hor  way  to  Madras. 
From  Mndraa  *\tc  wrni  lo  Calcniia.  wliicli  terniiu- 
•ted  hiri  travels  in  Iitdia,  a*  *ho  only  r<!iuto<Ni  to 
the  Coromntidel  cotiit  to  embnrlc  f^r  England  in 
the  beginning  of  ISll.  She  publiibod  lhf?«e  travelt 
in  1913.  heing  thi^n  twcnty-lixir  yparvof  a(c«.     Ten 

J  earn  nrterwnrdg  the  failed  'With  Captain  Graham 
or  South  Aincrica.  In  the  mL-anlime  ihe  had  ie> 
aided  in  Italy,  ami  pu1>li«lied  two  work*  ;  t\tie, 
"  Three  M'-mhi  in  tUo  Knviton*  of  Uomc,"  l&W  ; 
m  tecond,  "  Th«  Mcmuirs  of  the  Life  of  Pouisin," 
in  the  inrne  year.  Captain  Gialiun,  who  com- 
manded tlio  Don),  diea  on  the  vojrasv  to  South 
America,  nad  bii  tcnuins  were  carried  into  Valpo.- 
rmbo,  and  interred  within  the  fortreu.  Hit  wife 
WHS  in  L'liili  durinK  the  »eiic*  of  oarttiquake;,  which 
laned  from  the  90lTi  of  November,  1833  :  and  icarce- 
ly  a  [lay  paiwd  without  recvivinii  vioieol  ahricks. 
II  was  with  dilllculiy  she  eimpcd  from  bet  house, 
which  waft  partly  laid  in  ruins.  The  first  shock  of 
Ifalf  feriee  left  but  twenty  bnuseft  and  one  ohutoli 
suwdini  in  all  ibo  lari[e  town  of  Quilloln.  "  The 
nut rkei- place,"  (quoting  f^oin  her  Diary)  "  was 
nited  with  booths  and  bowers  nf  mynle  and  tkiies. 
ondci  vrliieh  fenitios  and  revelry,  dancing,  fiddling. 
and  maakinK  were  going  on,  and  the  whole  was  a 
scene  of  gay  disiipation,  or  rather,  diuoluteness, 
The  eatUiijuake  came — in  an  inHanl  all  wns 
ebaui;eU.  Instead  of  the  »ound^  of  lh«  viol  and  the 
sonjt.  Ihcte  anne  n  cry  '>(  '  MUerieordia  '  Mt*ri- 
eitfJm  .''  and  a,  beatinR  of  the  breast,  stvd  a  prostrn- 
llon  uf  ttte  t>ody  ;  and  the  thorns  wer«  plaited  into 
etowiu,  which  the  siitterers  pressed  on  their  heads 
Lill  the  bluiMl  fttnamed  down  their  faces,  the  rooes 
beiiii;  now  trampled  uudur  ftiot.  S<->ine  ran  to  theii 
tkllinn  houses,  to  ■untrb  ihenrr  rhildri'n,  furitolleu 
in  tht?  moiju-nw  of  fe*ilvity,  bni  dear  in  danger. 
The  pni>sts  wrung  their  him-ls  over  tbeii  fallen 
nllara,  and  the  uhiefa  of  the  petipte  ded  to  the  hills. 
Such  was  tbe  night  of  the  ninrtoontb  at  Qnillota." 
Pnrini;  Iwr  stay  in  S-^nth  America,  Mrs.  Graham 
became   the   instructress  of  Donna    Maria.    Some 

Je«rs  afierwatd*  she  married  Mr.  Calloolt,  Ihe 
loyal  Academician,  and  with  liim  again  visiied 
Italy.  AmiiTi^  ilir  published  fruiLiof  this  tour  may  be 
menUoned  Lady  Callcott's  account  of  Giotto's  Cha- 
pel, at  Tadua,  a  priraiely  primed  work,  with  e«- 
qniiiie  outlines— remambiaiicex  drtwn  by  Str  An- 
EUiltis    Callcoti — flntl    a    km  I    <  to   the 

tilustrated  edition  of  llie  Sl-iCii   *  ..-.pcare 

l^tdy  CaUoott  also  published  a  '   i 


to  3  Toh.  in  ISW.  And  afVer  ilia  oommenoement 
of  her  illnefs,  arising  from  tb*  tiipture  of  a  blood 
vf»»el,  «bc  ]iitbli«tipd  "  Eiitays  toward*  the  Hiduiy 
of  Painimg,'  IhlVi,  wiiicFi  involved  lo  great  an 
aincunt  of  lubur.  that  her  declining  ImaliU  and 
nirongtb  cbligird  l»er  tu  abaudon  it  liefute  uumple* 
turn. 

After  «l«vna  lonf  years  of  sufiering,  tbe  death 
nt  this  lady  li»tk  place  at  Kensingiun  Gravel- 
piis,  in  (he  hou^e  which  the  fiimlly  of  the  Call> 
colts  hoj  made  cetcbiaied  fur  nearly  a  century. 
For  iDtny  years  Lady  CallooU  can  haidly  bu  >aid 
to  bkve  left  her  cbamlxr,  which  ber  ta#te,  Let 
kindly  and  enlarged  associaiitms,  bad  made  one 
of  tbe  mnai  interesting  of  rooms,  lo  it  was  ac> 
otimuUtedan  immcnHi  vari«-ty  of  nil  kindnof  beaii- 
tiltil  and  lyinpHthiMic  r>)ijfcts  calculated  lo  rendei 
]««•  irksome  her  painful  confinement — a  confine* 
iniMil  the  more  painful  to  a  lcm|*erameni  so  active 
and  eicitable.  Her  spirit  yrnnanl  tube  ■boat  and 
stirring,  wbiUl  illness  kept  ber  body  a  close  pris- 
oner. Prints,  choice  nod  rare  a<  works  of  art  or  os- 
S(«iaieii  with  loved  objects  '    Im  walls,  un- 

less otherwise  occupied  \*i  ;  sculptures, 

memorials  of  Wilkie  and    L..-. ,,   and  olhero. 

Books  and  imrtfolios  filled  m  large  space  nf  the 
room.  CBrioeities  of  natural  history  abounded  on 
all  tbe  tedgea.  A  Utile  bed  was  pluced  in  a  ie«eu, 
close  to  a  witHjow  against  which  vine*  bod  been 
Irnined  as  natural  bFinds.  and  living  arabi^siiues 
were  made  among  tlu*  i^ranchcs  by  the  mice  and 
birds,  OS  they  cSiiie,  half  lauied,  tu  take  tlio  meals 
which  Lady  Cnltouit  daily  placed  fur  them  ; — a. 
sort  of  pentioner  bird,  loo  feeble  to  siugoi  hop,  was 
a  consiaut  coinpaniou  and  an  object  ol'  her  ktnd  so- 
tiuitude,  and  a  nobto  hound  was  a  pririb'ged  Tisib>r 
at  all  times.  None  will  feel  Lady  Callcott's  low 
more  than  the  little  childii^u,  who  wciu  always  ea> 
coumged  ns  loved  and  welcome  guests,  nnd  for 
whom  her  kindness  bad  always  prepared  some  Uttl* 
present  of  a  doll.  Not  a  unali  port  of  this  lady'e 
last  years  was  spent  in  providing  amusement  and 
inilruciion  f'jr  ilieia,  and  succeisftiliy,  too,  as  uff.ved 
by  the  many  ediiiuua  of  "  Little  Arthur's  llisiory 
ol  Englai\d."  and  a  delightfully  siinnlo  nnd  iiaiural 
tale—  "  Tlio  Ltitlo  BrackcDburnors.'  Her  last  work 
was  a  "  Sciipluie  Herbal,  '  ri»cendy  puhliahed. 

A  few  words  only  can  now  record  hor  character. 
Noble,  direct,  geueious,  forgiving,  cjuick,  sensitive, 
kind,  sympatheiie,  and  religious,  all  tbnt  knew  her 
will  hold  hor  memory  tn  ad'ectionaio  remembrance. 
Hdi  ucijuiremi-iiis  and  knowledge  weiu  exteiisive. 
She  was  an  artist  both  in  feeling  and  in  piactice, 
an  excellent  linguist,  and  ber  memory  was  ex- 
tremely  occurata  and  tenacious.  Her  remaitU 
were  buried  at  Kenaal-greon  Cemetery,— JMers. 

Tbk  Dt*rn  or  Ma.  Drcmmojid.— Noihingcoold 
have  stricken  sooiety  more  fearfully  ihau  (bal 
death,  which  il  is  our  tni.v!il  paitilul  duty  this  week 
to  uuiiouacc.  Mr  Urtimiuoiid,  tbe  iiletapt  lo  a»- 
.■^auinaie  whom,  we  last  wvck  recorded,  expired  it 
his  house  Ed  Groaveour-etreetoo  Wcdne&d&y  mom- 
iog.  Assatsiauloa  oouhl  scarcely  have  selecied  a 
victim  whowoold  have  be*^  taote  nmttuei.  Both 
in  hi«  private  and  iiubllc  capociiy.  ilbitt  of  private 
secretary  lo  Ihe  Prime  Mini-"^cr,)  Mr  Drummood 
had  secured  the  lotre  jtrid  e!<tcetn  of  ■  largo  circle 
of  friends.  Ills  b^nAevtmit  and  warmth  of  dis- 
position, as  well  05  bis  utter  freedom  from  all  of- 
hcial  hauteur  bad  endeared  him,  In  no  !»Ugbt  mnn* 
n«r,toall  who  came  tritldn  bis  influroce.  Hence, 
no  maD  conld  be  more  uniTcrwilly  rrgretied  than  he 
who  hat  just  been  snaichrd  from  the  world  by  the 
sconndtcl  who  baa  slain  him.  Ltule  doubt  can 
eziit    that  M'  Naughten  took  Mr  Druminond  tvt 
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ter  has  latterly  received  sereral  threaleniog  letters, 
which  alluded  to  his  a:isa!tsinatioD;  and  our  only 
vonder  is.  that  he  had  the  nerre  to  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  without  taking  precaution!  to 
ensure  his  safety — a  lufety  which,  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  more  dear  to  us  as  individuals  than  thai 
of  Mr.  DruramoDd  was,  must  be  infinitely  more  im- 
poriaoce  to  us  in  a  national  point  of  view.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  M'  Naugh- 
ten  for  this  deliberate,  dastardly,  and  an-English 
murder,  we  must  sincerely  hope  that  no  false  mercy 
will  be  allowed  to  step  in  between  the  crime  and 
Ibe  punishment.  We  doubled  the  wixdom  of  that 
mercy  which  was  extended  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
wretch  who  first  liAed  his  hand  against  her  Royal 
person.  And  had  that  mercy  not  been  extended,  we 
feel  convinced  the  lesson  would  have  prevented  the 
second  attempt  on  that  precious  and  Royat  life,  and 
obviated  the  preaenl  murder  of  Mr.  Drammond, 
"With  all  criminals  wc  have  our  homan  sympathies 
for  error,  except  for  the  assassin ;  he  alone,  by  the 
act  itself,  places  his  crime  without  the  pale^of  pity, 
for  he  slurs  the  very  character  of  that  nation  to 
which  he  beloni^,  by  the  attempt  at  a  crime  which 
can  be  committed  only  by  the  coward  and  liar. 
The  common  hnosebreaker  is  a  respectable  charac- 
ter,  when  compared  with  him.  Yet  we  uned  to 
hang  the  one  without  any  remorse,  and  London  used 
to  make  his  execution  a  gala-show.  This,  the  eo- 
Uffhtened  mercy  of  modem  times  has  wisely  and 
nobly  abolished.  But  that  mercy  is  misused  when 
it  steps  in  to  protect  the  murderer ;  for,  in  doinr  so, 
it  loosens  the  very  bonds  by  which  society  is  held 
together,  and  encourages  (he  crime  which  it  shonld 
repress,  by  the  disproportion  of  the  panishment 
apportioned  to  it.  We  have  now  before  us  a  start- 
ling instance  of  the  necessity  of  punishment.  Wc 
have  seen  mercy,  and  we  have  nere^ — death.  Let 
DO  falfe  tenderness  step  in  between  the  prisoner — 
penitent  we  hope  he  will  be — and  his  bodily  expia- 
tion. Those  who  were  spared  failed  in  the  com- 
tniiuion  of  their  crime.  He  has  succeeded.  If 
Courvoisiei  was  hung  for  the  murder  of  his  sleeping 
master,  why  should  justice  be  cheated  ofthelifeof 
this  open-day  as.sa!isio  1  But  one  method  can  extin^ 
guish  this  unnatural  and  un-English  crime — and 
that  is  the  ignominy  of  a  de^  th  which  will  leave  no 
pretext  for  tlie  far  ce  of  political  martyrdom. — Court 
Journal. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq. — There  are  few  things 
connected  with  the  increase  of  yenrs  in  an  estab- 
lished periodical  like  onr  own,  more  aifeciing  than 
to  observe  how  "  friend  after  friend  departs,"  to  wit- 
ness the  gradual  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  its  contri- 
butors by  death,  and  the  departure,  from  the  scene.of 
those  whose  talents  or  genius  had  contributed  to  its 
early  influence  and  popularity.  Many  years  havcnot 
elapsed  since  we  were  called  on  to  record  the  death 
of  the  upright  and  intelligent  publisher,  to  whose 
anergy  and  just  appreciation  of  the  public  taste,  its 
origin  and  success  arc  in  a  great  degree  to  be  as- 
cribed. On  the  present  occasion  another  of  these 
melancholy  memorials  is  required  of  us  ;  the  ao- 
eomplislicd  author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton,"  whoso 
name  and  talents  had  been  associated  with  the 
Magazine  from  its  commencement,  is  no  more.  He 
died  at  Pisa  on  the  7th  December  last. 

Mr.  Hamilton  exhibited  a  remarkable  union  of 
acbolarEhip,  high  breeding,  and  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition. To  the  habitual  reflnemcnt  of  taste  which 
an  early  mastery  of  the  classics  bad  produced,  bis 
military  profession  and  intercourse  with  society  had 
added  the  ease  of  the  man  of  the  world,  while  they 
had  left  unimpaired  his  warmth  of  feeling  and  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Amidst  the  active  services  of  the 
PeaiatuUt  and  American  campaigns,  be  preserved 
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his  literary  tastes  ;  and,  when  the  close  of  the  war 
restored  him  to  his  connlry,  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  peaceful  leisure  of  a  roldier's  life  could  sot  be 
more  appropriately  filled  up  than  by  the  cultivation 
of  literature.  The  characteristic  of  bis  mind  was 
rather  a  happy  union  and  balance  of  qualities  than 
the  possession  of  any  one  ia  excess  ;  an.i  the  result 
waa  a  peculiar  composure  and  gTBcefulaess,  per- 
vading equally  bis  outward  deportment  and  his 
habits  of  thought.  The  only  work  of  fiction  which 
he  has  given  to  the  public,  certainly  indicates  high 
powers  both  of  pathetic  and  graphic  delineation  ; 
but  the  qualities  which  first  and  most  naturally  at- 
tracted attention,  were  rather  his  excellent  judg- 
ment of  character,  at  once  just  and  generous,  hit 
fine  perception  and  command  of  wit  and  humor, 
rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  to  deviate  into  satire  or  sar- 
casm, and  the  refinement,  taste,  and  precision  with 
which  he  clothed  bis  ideas,  whether  in  writing  or 
c»>nver8ation.  From  the  boisterous  or  extravagant 
he  seemed  instinctively  to  recoil,  both  in  society  and 
in  taste. 

Of  his  contribatjons  to  this  magazine  it  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  speak,  further  than  to  say  that 
they  indicated  a  wide  range  end  versatility  of  tal- 
ent, embraced  both  prose  and  versa,  and  were  ani- 
versallj  popular.  "  Cyril  Thornton,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1837,  instantly  arrested  public  attention 
■nd  curiosity,  even  in  aa  age  eminently  fertile  in 
great  works  of  Action.  With  little  plot — for  it  pur- 
sued the  desultory  rambliogs  of  a  military  life 
\  through  various  climes — it  possessed  a  wonderfol 
truth  and  reality,  great  skill  in  the  observation  and 
portraiture  of  original  character,  and  a  peculiar 
charm  of  style,  blending  freshness  and  vivacity  of 
movement  with  classic  delieaey  and  grace.  Tha 
work  soon  became  naturally  and  justly  popular, 
having  reached  a  second  edition  shortly  after  pub- 
lication :  a  third  edition  has  recently  appeared. 
The  "Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign"  had 
the  merit  of  clear  narration,  united  with  much  of 
the  same  felicity  of  style  \  but  the  size  of  the  wmk 
excluded  that  iull  development  and  piciu rescue de* 
tail  which  were  requisite  to  give  individuality  to  its 
pictures.  His  last  work  was  "  Man  and  Mannen 
in  America,"  of  which  two  German  and  one  Freneh 
translationa  have  already  appeared  ;  a  work  emi- 
nently characterized  by  a  tone  of  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing, sagacious  observation,  just  views  of  national 
character  and  institutions,  and  their  reciprocal  in- 
fiuenco,  and  by  tolerant  criticism  ;  and  which,  so 
far  from  having  been  superseded  by  recent  works  of 
the  same  class  and  on  the  same  subject,  has  only 
risen  by  public  estimation  and  comparison. — Blcck- 
Kood. 

M.  Clkhsnt  Boularger. — The  French  papers 

announce,  with  comments  of  regret,  the  sudden 
death  of  a  young  painter  of  great  distinction,  BI. 
Clement  Boulangor,  attached  to  the  Scientific  Com- 
mission which,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Texieri 
is,  juat  now,  engaged  in  exploring  the  rnins  of  Mag- 
nesia, on  the  Meander.  M.  Boulanger  had  studied 
under  M.  Ingres  ;  and  has  fallen  a  victim,  at  the 
early  age  of  3C,  to  brain  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
intense  heats  to  which  the  commission  has  been 
exposed  in  directing  the  excavations  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  friezes  of  this  temple, 
rich  in  beautiful  sculpture,  are  the  principal  objects 
of  the  commission  ;  and  M.  Boulanger  had  assisted 
at  the  extraction  of  several  portions  (recovered  by 
powerful  machinery  from  a  moist  soil,  much  of  it 
imder  water),  when  he  was  visited  by  the  attack.— 
Athentaan. 

Thx  Bason  de  li  Morrs-FotratrBjAatltor  of  Un 
dine,  died  recently  at  Berlin,  aged,  GG. 
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1.  Attica  and  AlAtns  s  an  In^iryinto  the  Civil, 
Moral,  and  Religitnis  Institutions  of  the  IivkaAi- 
tants,  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Athenian  power, 
4-c.  tj'e.  4-e.  Translated  from  Ike  German  qf  K.O. 
Miller,  Orottfend,  Orwer,  and  others.  By  John 
Ingram,  Lockharl,  F.  R.  A.  S.  London :  Oroom- 
bridge. 

Notwithstanding  the  manj  volumes  which  have 
been  writtenby  EnglishmeQ  upon  Athens  and  Qreece, 
we  cannot  doubi  that  the  researches  of  those  erudite 
and  patient  German  acholare,  who  hare  more  recent- 
ly turned  iheir  attention  to  iarestigations  connected 
with  (bis  the  most  interesting  spot  ol' earth  to  scholans 
of  every  nation,  will  be  appreciated  b;  classical 
readera  in  England.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
Mailer's  Map  of  Attica,  and  Plan  of  Ancieni 
Athens. —  TaU't  Magazine. 

S.     On  the  Pertpirator  ;  an  Effectual  Domestic  Rt- 
medy  for  immediatett/  chicking  Injtammatory  Dis- 
orders  by  equalizing   Circulation   and  restoring 
Perspiration,  by  a  single  .Application;  and  curing 
Chills,  Colds,  Coughs,  Fevers,  ttc,  invented  by  the 
Author,  with  a  Few  Observations  on  PtrspiriOion 
and  the  Means  of  preventing  its  Suppression.    By 
M.  La  Bcautne,  Medical  Galvinist  to  the  Queen, 
ifc.     Second  Edition,  12mo.    Kighler,  Fleet  St. 
M.  La  Beaume's  celebrity  as  a  Medical  Galvimat 
entitles  hiui  to  every  confidence.  He  tells  us  in  this 
little  work  that  he  baa  invented  a  simple  apparatus 
by  which  that  most  necessary  operation  commonly 
called  Perspiration  may  be  immediately  occasioned. 
The  testimonies  he  gives  as  to  the  applicability  and 
Qtility  of  his  invention  are  such  aa  must  carry  con- 
viction to  every  mind,  being  from  some  of  the  first 
rate  men  in  bis  own  profession.     If  it  were  not 
known   how  slow  men  are  to  take  a  new  remedy 
when  first  off'ered  to  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  iia  not  being  as  regularly  adopted  in 
any  house  as  a  tea-kettle  or  poker.    Its  application 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  cold  or  fever  would  save 
the  lives  of  many  individuals,  and  prevent  numer- 
oni  diseases  that  by  neglect  terminate,  if  not  fatal- 
ly, most  eipensivflly  and  ruinously.     Were  it  more 
fatly  known,  the  old  cumbrous  and  inefficient  mode 
of  endeavoring  to  obtain   sudorific   relief  by  hoL 
water  would  be  for  ever  banished.     We  say,  there- 
fore, fir-t  buy  the  work,  and  then  do  as  you  l;ke 
about  purchasing  the  apparatus. — Monthly  Miga- 
zine, 

3.  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  7\vies.  Edited  by 
TTiomas  Campbell,  Esq.  Vols.  3  and  4. 
These  two  ponly  volnmes  complete  one  of  the 
most  Talnable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing works  ibat  have  been  issued  from  the  press  for  a 
considerable  period, — a  work,  loo,  that  will  increase 
in  value  and  mterest  the  more  it  is  studied,  and  will 
noquestlonably  take  a  permanent  rank  among  the 
historical  labors  of  the  age. 

The  third  rolame  i«  exelasively  dcToied  to  that 
mat  feature  in  the  life  of  Frederick  which  proved 
him  to  be  the  greatest  mililarr  genias  of  the  age,  and 
which,  the  more  it  is  consiaered  and  dwelt  on,  the 
more  it  will  be  felt  to  hare  ftied  him  on  a  pinnaclt? 
of  mllitarv  glory  that  no  other  great  Captain  had  at 
that  period  reached,  and  which  only  one  other  among 
crowned  heads  has  since  Mared  almve.  We  allude 
to  the  Seven  Years'  War,— a  war  in  which,  after 
condacting  it  single  handed  against  almost  the  whole 
of  Earope  for  that  period,  he  cloned  with  even  more 
glorv  to  himself  than  be  had  achieved  dating  the 
whole  of  its  progress,— 4  war,  the  astonisbiDg  resalta, 
no  leas  than  tb«  ■■^""'■''t"|f  dlffiatUtiea  oC  which  to 


Frederick,  maybe  panlvjadged  of  by  the  fact,  that, 
during  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  its  con- 
lioaance,  it  cost  the  belligerent  powers  no  less  than 
1^000  men,  dead.  Among  thesie,  Frederick  calca- 
lated  that  be  himself  lost  160,000  soldiers  and  1500 
(itBcers,  killed  inbaiile,  orwhodied  ol  their  wounds, 
though  the  number  of  officerit  lost  altogether,  by  the 
sword,  by  casualties,  and  by  disease,  amounted  to 
4000. 

The  Russians  lost,  in  four  great  battles,  120,000 
men;  the  Ansirians  lost,  in  ten  battles,  140,000  men; 
ihealliedEaglishandGerman9,l60,000;  the  Swedes, 
125,000;  the  petty  Princes  of  the  iilmpire,  28,000. 
The  details  of  this  extraordinary  contest  we  earnest- 
ly commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They 
ire  related,  in  this  work,  with  laudable  soccinci- 
aess,  and  form  a  mass  of  military  facts  and  incidents 
ihat  every  soldier  shoald  have  at  his  fingers'  end. 

The  fonnh  volume  will  be  more  full  of  attraction 
to  the  general  reader  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the 
work  :  and  no  pan  of  it  will  be  read  with  more  in- 
tense interest  and  cariosity  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  intercourse  of  Frederick  with  the  Literati  of 
Earope,  and  especially  with  those  of  France.  There 
is  nothing  in  comedy  or  in  ratire  so  piquant  and 
entertaining  as  many  of  the  anecdotes  relating  to 
Frederick's  intercourse  with  Voltaire,  showing  that 
the  greatest  men  have  their  litllenes&es  and  weak- 
nesses, the  wisest  their  follies. — United  Serviet 
Magazine, 

3.  7^  Cold  Water  System;  an  Essay  exhibiting 
the  retU  merits  and  wMSt  safe  and  effectual  employ- 
ment of  this  excellent  System,  in  Indigestion,  Cot- 
tiveneu.  Asthma,  Cough,  Consumption.  Bheuma- 
titm,  Gout, etc.,  with  Cautionary  Remarks addrest- 
edto  people  ^extreme  opinions,  and  some  New 
Cases.  By  Tnomas  J.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Graduate 
of  the'  IJniversHy  of  Glasgow,  Member  <iflAe  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ^  hondon. 

Dr.  Grahfira,  who  is  well  known  to  the  public  by 
his  previoas  valuable  works  on  Medical  iicience, 
here  enters  on  the  consideration  of  the  Water  Care, 
a  subject  which  has  recently  excited  macb  attention 
both  in  England  and  on  the  contment.  With  th« 
caution  which  becomes  the  scientific  investigator. 
Dr.  Graham  institutes  the  inquiry  how  far  the  sys- 
tem is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  having,  as  he 
considen,  ascertained  its  real  valne,  he  proves,  in 
the  work  before  us,  its  applicability,  showing  in 
what  cases  it  may  be  available,  and  endeavoring,  in 
the  several  diseases  named  in  the  title-page,  to  point 
out  its  proper  limits.  To  those  who  are  really  de- 
sirous of  mformation  on  (he  subject,  we  have  no 
doubt  Dr.  Graham's  book  will  prove  a  valuable  as- 
sistant ;  for  whilst,  as  we  have  said,  he  endeavors  to 
assign  to  this  powerful  remedy  its  proper  limits,  his 
conclusions  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  decidedly 
favorable  to  it.  The  auxiliaries  to  its  employment 
are  in  these  pages  ably  pointed  ont,  and  we  thmk  all 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  subject  would  do 
well  attentively  to  peruse  this  valaable  essay. — 
Metropolitan  Mtgazine. 

1.  German  Poets  qf  the  present  TVflw.  By  .Augustus 
tfodnagel.    Darmstadt. 

M.  Nodnagel's  book,  if  continaed  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  begun  ((or  it  is  published  in  numbers) 
will  be  found  even  more  useful  in  England  than  in 
his  own  country.  He  gives  a  biography  of  the  Ger- 
man poets  ofthe  day,  with  specimens  of  their  works: 
illustrated  with  copious  notes,  and  a  resumi  of  all 
the  critiquea  upon  them,  pro  and  con,  which  have 
appeared  iti  the  various  periodicals.  Thus,  with  a 
very  little  trouble,  is  the  reader  put  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  quantity  of  Information,  which^  wltKc^^ 
snch  aiaL«aneet  U  -«(»^\a  Vi&V"*^^  ^  ^M!t&« 
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The  first  number  treats  ofFreiligraib  and  Eidendorff, 
aod  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  living  poets  is 
promibed. — Fartign  Q.varterly  Review, 

Stance. 
1.  Lessons  on  lie  Philosophy  <tf  Nature,  delivered 

before  the  Faculty  of  Letters  and  Sciences,by  M. 

U  doettitr  II.  Holland.     Lausane,  Geneva  and 

This  course  contains  only  general  vievs  on  a 
subject  which,  in  order  to  a  complete  exhibition, 
would  require  much  more  extended  developments. 
Obliged  lo  limit  himself,  and  not  enter  into  details, 
he  has  chosen  the  highest  point  of  view.  Thai  is 
the  ensemble  of  nature,  which  he  contemplates  in  a 
spiritaalistic  philosophy  that  seeks  in  the  harmony 
of  organic  beings,  to  alFcover  some  notions  of  the 
first  cause  from  which  they  derived  their  existence, 
and  of  the  end  to  which  they  are  destined-  Boldly 
embracing  the  thousand  dinerent  aspects  they  pro- 
sent,  he  attempLs  to  reduce  ihem  to  an  idea  of  naity 
governing  them  all,  clearly  marks  the  features  in 
which  they  differ,  the  relations  in  which  thoy  aeree, 
and  proudly  restores  the  superiority  of  man,  woom 
most  naturali.sts  have  involuntarily  debased,  in  not 
BRsigning  him  any  higher  place  than  that  of  the  first 
in  the  class  of  animals.  But  in  doing  this,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  such  a  theory  independent  of  experi- 
ence, nor  to  make  facts  bend  to  the  principles  laid 
down.  First  paitsing  in  review  the  different  schools 
of  ancientand  modern  philosophers,  he  nnfolds  in  a 
snccinct  and  interesting  manner,  their  eflbrls  after  a 
conception  of  (he  system  of  (he  universe.  He  ex- 
amines critically  ihe  results  of  science  on  this  point, 
and  gives  his  own  views,  which  consist  in  consider- 
ing the  end  of  the  universe  as  being  destined  to 
realize,  in  this  world,  the  persoaaliiyand  free  moral 
activity  of  its  author.  That  being  is  man,  who,  by 
his  Intelligence,  goverai  all  animals,  and  is  not 
himself  part  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  plant 
vegetates,  the  animal  lives,  man  thinks.  M.  Hol- 
land repudiates  the  materialism  too  often  apparent 
in  the  savans  devoted  to  natnral  philosophy.  He 
goes  1  to  determine  the  distinction  between  animaU 
ity  ai'J  humanity,  and  after  having  presented  a 
tableau  of  the  5cale  of  beings  in  all  their  degrees, 
hedescrlbesthe  psychological  characteristics  of  man 
and  shows  the  harmony  of  his  organization  with 
these  characteristics.  As  to  the  question  of  races 
he  concludes  that  all  are  but  varieties  of  one  single 
species  modified  by  climate,  food.  etc. — Revue  Crit. 
S.  Napoleon  et  I'jlnglttcrre,  par  le  Vicounte  de 
dtarquttsac. 

Under  this  title  M.  de  Marquessao  takes  a  rapid 
but  well  executed  review  of  the  conflict  between 
Napoleon  and  the  English.  It  is  a  brilliant  tab- 
leau, in  which  he  attempts  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
inarch  of  English  policy,  and  gives  some  curious  de- 
tails  both  of  the  events  of  that  period  and  of  men 
of  high  standing  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  acceptance  of  their  views  and  by  their  talents. 
With  an  impartiality  which  does  him  honor,  be 
does  justice  to  all,  and  no  more  withbolds  praise 
from  the  ^'reat  qualities  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  than  blame 
from  the  faults  of  Napoleon.  The  book  is,  in  its 
spirit,  essentially  French,  for  its  end  is  to  prove, 
that  it  belongs  to  France  to  exercise  a  kind  of  dom- 
inton,  at  least  intellectual,  over  all  other  nations. 
According  to  our  author,  the  mission  of  Napoleon 
was  to  establish,  by  war,  that  preponderance,  which 
is  more  and  more  recognized  by  other  peoples.  He 
sees  Germany  and  Russia  already  French.  En- 
gland alone  resists,  and  seems  to  wish  to  enwrap 
herself  still  more  in  her  egoistical  isolation.  With 
him  there  are  bnt  two  rival  powers — Francs,  which 
he  thinks  destined  to  regenerate  the  world,  mnd 
Eagland,  to  which  bo  allots  the  position  of  a  re- 
voUed  vumI. — Mevue  Critiq^, 
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The  Scottish  PeasaDt's  Fireside  :  a  seriei 
of  Tales  and  Sketches,  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter or  Scotland.    By  Alexander  Bethune. 

On  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."  By  ReT. 
J.  Bachanan. 

Campaign  of  1812  in  Russia.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  General  Carl  tod 
Claasewitz. 

ObseTvations  on  the  principal  Medical 
Institutions  and  Practice  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany ;  with  notices  of  the  Univei^ 
sities  and  Climates,  and  illustrative  casefc 
By  £.  Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S.    2d  edition. 

Life  in  Mexico,  during  a  Residence  of 
Two  Years  in  that  Country.    By  Madame 

C de  la  B .     With  a  Preface,  by 

W.  H.  Prescott. 

Philosophical  Works  of  John  Locke; 
with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes. 
By  J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  ;  witht 
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